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THE    LOOTING    OF   ALASKA* 


THE   TRUE   STORY   OF   A   ROBBERY   BY   LAW 


By  REX  E.  BEACH 


I.   THE   GOLDEN   OPPORTUNITY 


[LASKA  is  the  galley  slave  of 
the  Union.  Her  chains 
were  forged  by  some  very 
vile  politics.  She  has  been 
ruined,  rifled,  and  de- 
graded by  such  practices 
as  have  seldom  blackened 
the  pages  of  American  corruption. 

To  accomplish  her  debauch,  our  judiciary 
has  been  capitalized,  and  American  courts  of 
law  exploited  as  a  commercial  investment. 
She  writhes  to-day  under  the  same  conditions 
at  which  our  forefathers  rebelled  in  King 
George's  time,  being  our  only  possession — 
State,  territorial,  or  foreign — to  suffer  taxation 
without  representation. 

She  has  been  licensed  directly  from  Wash- 
ington as  a  mistress  for  the  politically  unclean, 
has  presented  the  unique  spectacle  of  her 
court  officials  in  jail  yet  drawing  salaries 
through  the  bars,  of  high  government  servants 


retained  in  office  long  after  conviction  in  their 
own  court  of  heinous  offenses,  of  others  de- 
filed yet  protected  in  their  defilement,  and  she 
will  show  for  years  the  print  of  the  boldest  po- 
litical steal  ever  consummated  in  this  country. 
Such  an  unbroken  catalogue  of  disreputable 
officeholders  has  been  saddled  upon  her  that 
she  now  feels,  when  a  man  accepts  a  position 
in  her  government,  he  is,  by  virtue  of  his 
acceptance,  a  blackleg. 

What  are  we  to  think  of  the  conspiracy  of 
1900  wherein  a  coterie  of  exalted  political  pets 
stole  the  resources  of  a  realm  as  large  as  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Germany,  set  up  their 
marionettes  in  control,  and  took  the  richest 
gold  mines  since  '49? 

We  haven't  heard  about  it!  Of  course  not. 
When  the«scandal  came  out,  it  was  smothered 
and  the  public  kept  in  ignorance.  Criminals 
were  pardoned,  records  expunged,  thieves 
exalted  to  new  honors.  Your  Alaskan  remem- 
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bers  it,  though — remembers  when  he  was 
bound,  gagged,  and  gone  through  by  the 
basest  officials  that  ever  disgraced  an  appoint- 
ment. He  remembers  how  at  headquarters 
the  wheels  of  justice  were  mysteriously 
clogged,  and  how,  when  judgment  of  a  feeble 
kind  overtook  the  gang,  they  squirmed  out  of 
punishment.  When  he  sees  these  men  higher 
in  office  and  more  powerful  now  than  then, 
with  Russian  fatalism  he  shrugs  his  shoulders 
and  says: 

"God  is  far  off,  and  it's  a  long  way  to 
Washington." 

The  tale  is  worth  the  telling  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  show  what  abuses  are  possible 
under  our  much-touted  systems  where  we  are 
supposedly  equal  in  the  eye  of  God  and  the 
law.  What  was  done  here  to  Americans 
close  at  home  can  be  done  more  easily  to  those 
distant  foreigners  we  are  coming  to  rule,  and 
to  whom  our  doctrines  are  as  darkness. 

The  outsider  who  knows  Alaska  not  as 
a  glacier-riven  barren  but  as  the  greatest 
mineral  possession  we  have,  with  centuries  of 
undeveloped  resource  before  it,  will  be  in- 
terested in  the  story  of  its  shame.    It  is  a 


recital  of  intrigue  and  pillage  originating  in 
the  fertile  brains  of  statesmen  beneath  the 
shadow  of  Washington  Monument,  stretch- 
ing out  to  the  westward  and  ending  among  the 
gold-bottomed  placers  of  Nome.  There  is  in 
it  the  contrast  of  the  extra  old  and  the  ultra 
new,  the  foyer  and  the  frontier,  the  white  vest 
and  the  blue  shirt.  It  has  a  backing  of  long 
toms  and  gold  pans,  writs  and  riots. 

In  order  properly  to  understand  what  led  to 
and  aroused  the  lusts  of  the  titled  conspirators, 
it  is  necessary  to  go  back  through  the  early 
romance  of  a  great  gold  strike  and  sketch  the 
history  of  its  development;  to  show  how,  out 
of  a  forbidding  and  unknown  land  peopled  by 
Lap  deer-drivers  and  shanghaied  sailors,  was 
wrought  a  wonderful  country;  how  thesealiens 
and  a  wandering  crew  of  penniless  adventurers 
solved  the  mystery  of  a  rock-girt  coast  and 
gave  to  the  world  such  tidings  that  in  a  night 
there  sprang  up  a  city  of  twenty  thousand, 
with  hotels,  theaters,  brass  bands,  and  tables 
d'Mte;  how  a  sick  man  dug  into  the  beach 
sands  where  he  lay  and  found  such  treasure 
that  his  fellow-argonauts  swarmed  out  of  the 
hills,  tore  down  their  houses,  ripped, up  their 
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streets,  and  burrowed  under  the  city  of  their 
making;  how,  when  they  had  done  this,  a 
crew  of  political  pirates  made  them  walk  the 
plank. 

In  1865-66,  before  the  Atlantic  cable  was 
completed  and  when  Alaska  was  but  a  blank 
space  upon  the  map,  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  conceived  the  notion  of 
establishing  overland  telegraphic  communica- 
tion with  Europe,  and  sent  expeditions  to 
Siberia  and  Alaska  to  determine  the  feasi- 
bility of  two  transcontinental  lines  connected 
at  Bering  Strait  by  a  short  cable. 

These  labors  were  interrupted  by  news  of 
the  perfect  success  of  the  Atlantic  cable,  and 
both  expeditions  were  recalled .  In  1897 ,  when 
the  Klondike  discovery  electrified  the  world, 
a  member  of  this  forgotten  expedition — one 
Libby — remembered  that  he  had  found  gold 
in  Alaska  while  surveying  near  Bering  Strait 
thirty  years  before,  and  although  this  spot  was 
many  hundreds  of  miles  west  of  Dawson  City, 
he  determined  to  return  on  a  hunt  for  the 
stream.  He  took  with  him  three  others — 
Mordaunt,  Melsing,  and  Blake,  of  whom  only 
the  last  was  a  miner. 

Libby  and  his  friends  landed  about  eighty 
miles  east  of  the  present  Nome  district,  or 
a  full  two  thousand  miles  from  Dawson,  be- 
ing the  first  prospectors  to  invade  the  great 
Seward  gold  fields.  At  this  point  was  a  crip- 
pled trader  and  squaw  man  by  the  name  of 
Dexter,  as  strong  hearted  a  pioneer  as  ever 
blazed  a  trail;  also  two  Swedes,  on$  a  mis- 
sionary named  Hultberg,  the  other  a  school- 
teacher, Anderson. 

Some  distance  west,  close  under  Bering 
Straits,  is  the  harbor  of  Port  Clarence  where 
in  summer  the  whaling  fleets  used  to  refit, 
ship  their  catch,  and  make  ready  to  disappear 
again  into  the  Arctics.  When  the  Yukon 
steamers  brought  down  the  first  gold-bur- 
dened Klondikers,  their  marvelous  stories 
fired  these  whalers,  as  they  had  fired  Libby, 
the  surveyor,  and,  although  distant  two 
thousand  miles  from  the  Klondike  mines,  all, 
from  master  to  galley  boy,  were  for  deserting 
on  the  spot.  Many  did,  among  whom  was  a 
Swedish  tailor  by  the  name  of  Lindbloom, 
who,  while  drunk  in  'Frisco,  had  been 
shanghaied  and  carried  north  as  a  deck  hand. 
In  addition  to  Libby's  party  and  the 
whalers,  there  were  also  near  here  certain 
Laplanders  imported  from  the  old  country 
and  employed  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. The  presence  of  a  number  of  them  is 
explained  as  follows: 


During  the  fif^t  days  of  the  Klondike,  1897, 
the  cry  of  famine  horrified  the  country  and  a 
certain  missionary  convinced  our  Government 
that  American  miners  were  famishing  in 
Dawson.  He  conceived  the  scheme  of  driving 
a  herd  of  reindeer  into  the  Yukon  valley  for 
succor,  these  being  the  only  beasts  which 
could  live  and  find  forage  on  the  journey. 
Accordingly,  a  herd  was  imported  from  Lap- 
land and  with  it  were  brought  native  herders. 
At  great  expense  the  outfit  was  rushed  across 
the  continent,  but  not  until  its  arrival  at  the 
Pacific  coast  was  it  learned  that  the  starving 
Yukoners  had  enough  to  eat  and  indigestion 
besides. 

This  is  a  tender  spot  in  official  circles,  and 
although  the  reindeer  is  a  melancholy  creature, 
wanting  in  humor  as  befits  a  beast  reared  in 
darkness,  yet  his  dewlap  shakes  and  quivers 
to  this  day  at  sight  of  a  missionary. 

It  became  necessary  to  put  these  deer  some- 
where, and,  as  others  had  been  introduced  into 
Alaska  to  benefit  the  Eskimos,  these  were 
sent  there  also,  and  the  herder  went  along. 

From  such  strange  quarters  did  Destiny 
draw  the  men  she  had  chosen,  and  by  token  of 
her  paradoxical  whims  it  was  not  the  palsied 
trader  whose  years  had  been  spent  in  hard- 
ship, the  observant  surveyor  whose  quick  eye 
had  seen  the  Sign,  the  hard-handed  miner, 
nor  any  of  their  kind  to  whom  the  goddess 
bared  her  treasures — but  to  the  runaway 
tailor  with  a  thirst,  the  missionary  consecrated 
to  an  unselfish  life,  and  the  Lapland  deer 
herder. 

During  the  summer  of  '98,  Blake,  the 
American  miner,  and  Hultberg,  the  preacher, 
together  with  two  Laps,  went  prospecting 
along  the  coast  of  Bering  Sea  out  toward  the 
straits.  A  storm  arose,  driving  their  sail- 
boat into  a  strange  river.  This  is  the  town 
site  of  Nome.  It  was  a  desolate  outlook.  A 
bleak,  open  shore,  pounded  by  surf  and 
backed  by  sodden  miles  of  tundra,  rising  to 
low  rolling  hills  barren  of  all  but  the  ever- 
present  moss,  with  here  and  there  gnarled 
willows  groveling  in  the  creek  bottoms.  It 
was  nearing  fall  and  the  nights  were  chill, 
hinting  of  the  long  winter  close  at  hand. 
Although  the  summers  are  hot  at  this  lati- 
tude, reaching  a  temperature  of  1  io°  F.  in  the 
sun,  they  are  short — barely  four  months  long. 
In  June  it  is  daylight  always,  the  sun  dipping 
shallowly  below  the  southern  sea  for  a  brief 
hour,  its  heat  during  the  rest  of  the  day 
causing  vegetation  to  grow  riotously.  Per- 
petual   daylight    is    quickly    succeeded    by 
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lengthening  nights  of  inky  blackness,  how- 
ever, and  when  September  comes  the  frosts  are 
back  again,  the  creeks  are  clogging,  and  the 
prospector  lays  aside  his  pan  and  shovel. 

Taking  their  tools  they  went  back  to  the 
hills,  testing  the  gravel  of  the  stream  beds. 
The  first  creek  wound  past  a  mountain  upon 
whose  crest  a  great  rock  was  balanced  in  the 
shape  of  an  anvil,  but  Blake,  the  "ex- 
perienced," noted  how  the  willows  grew,  the 
quarter  of  the  wind,  and  other  things  as 
essential,  then  stated  that  no  gold  was  here 
-and  they  should  go  on.  Hultberg  wished  to 
stay,  so,  the  others  refusing  to  listen,  he  quit 
them  and  went  back  to  his  station,  eighty 
miles.  Taking  Lindbloom,  the  ex-tailor,  and 
a  Norwegian  deer  herder,  Linderberg — names 
to  conjure  with  in  the  North  now — these  three 
returned  to  the  creek  with  the  anvil  rock 
above  it. 

It  seems  strange  that  this  man  of  God  who 
had  never  seen  a  placer  mine  should  choose 
this, spot  so  stubbornly,  and  it  is  said  in  ex- 
planation that  while  digging  with  the  first 
party,  he  found  such  prospects  that  he 
modestly  refrained  from  divulging  them,  pre- 
ferring to  share  his  discovery  with  his  own 
countrymen.  No  one  knows  this,  of  course, 
except  Hultberg.  At  any  rate,  the  three 
hurried  back  with  two  Indian  boys  as 
helpers,  and  although  not  one  in  the  party 
knew  a  placer  from  a  potato  patch,  not  only 
did  they  discover  every  rich  part  of  Anvil 
Creek,  but  even*  rich  stream  in  that  whole 
vicinity. 

Staking  out  some  claims,  they  went  back  to 
the  Mission  at  Golovin  Bay,  and  made  known 
their  doings  to  a  few  friends — among  others, 
Anderson,  the  school-teacher.  As  none  of  the 
crowd  knew  much  about  Uncle  Sam's  mining 
laws,  they  felt  it  incumbent  to  take  in  with 
them  the  wisest  man  in  the  village — so  chose 
Dr.  Kittleson,  a  Government  employee — also 
a  man  named  Price.  These  they  swore  to 
secrecy,  and  the  party  returned  to  the  new 
creek  for  the  third  time,  and  amended  their 
locations  to  conform  to  the  laws,  organized  a 
mining  district,  and  elected  from  among  their 
number  a  recorder  with  whom  to  file  their 
notices. 

The  process  of  acquiring  Government 
mineral  land  is  simple.  Every  man  may 
stake  one  claim  of  twenty  acres  on  each  creek, 
and  to  do  so  he  marks  the  boundaries  of  his 
land  with  stakes,  blazed  trees,  or  monuments 
so  that  the  next  comer  mav  observe  his 
priority  and  not  encroach .    Upon  one  of  these 


monuments  he  posts  his  location  notice 
describing  the  ground  he  claims.  A  copy  he 
files  with  the  nearest  mining  recorder,  who 
places  it  on  record.  If  the  district  is  new, 
isolated,  or  without  courts,  the  miners  elect 
some  one  to  act  as  recorder.  These  steps 
were  taken  by  the  discoverers. 

When  the  little  party  of  American  miners 
heard  of  this  strike,  they  swore  that  they  had 
been  dealt  to  from  the  bottom  of  the  deck  and 
were  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  riches,  because 
Blake  had  been  with  Hultberg  when  he  found 
gold.  This  hugely  amused  the  lucky  ones,  who 
reminded  them  that  Blake,  from  his  wide  ex- 
perience, had  refused  to  stay,  while  the  simple- 
minded  missionary  had  returned  and  made  his 
discovery.  Seeing  that  this  would  not  work, 
the  honest  prospectors  recalled  a  provision  of 
the  law  to  the  effect  that  none  but  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  or  foreigners  who 
have  declared  their  intention  to  become  such, 
are  permitted  to  hold  mining  claims.  The 
Swedes  were  not  naturalized.  This  opened  a 
loophole  through  which  an  American  might 
squirm,  so  they  jumped  such  claims  as  they 
figured  could  be  held. 

To  jump  a  mining  claim  is  even  a  simpler 
process  than  to  stake  one.  The  jumper  posts 
notices  on  the  monuments,  stating  that  he  has 
relocated  the  premises,  then  files  a  copy  of 
his  relocation  notice  with  the  recorder.  He 
either  takes  possession  and  forces  the  original 
staker  to  bring  suit  and  oust  him,  or  brings 
suit  himself  to  eject  the  other.  In  those  days, 
before  law  came  into  the  land,  such  matters 
were  argued  before  miners'  meetings  and  a 
popular  vote  was  taken  on  the  merits  of  each 
case.  Here  was  a  question  of  citizenship,  a 
complicated  and  purely  technical  one,  so 
these  jumpers  lay  back  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  courts  and  taking  no  immediate  action. 

Meanwhile,  as  winter  settled,  the  news 
spread  in  those  mysterious  ways  of  desolate 
lands,  and  men  materialized  out  of  the  un- 
inhabited hills  as  the  armed  warriors  leaped 
from  the  earth  when  Jason  sowed  the 
dragon's  teeth. 

The  Laps  were  first  on  the  ground,  for  they 
used  the  Government  reindeer,  while  the 
miners,  scattered  up  and  down  the  coast  for 
many  miles,  dragged  their  sleds  by  muscle, 
sweat,  and  profanity.  Men  stampeded  from 
Saint  Michaels,  the  nearest  trading  post, 
slipping  away  under  cover  of  darkness,  and 
racing  madly  to  outstrip  their  friends.  The 
news  fled  up  along  the  reaches  of  the  silent 
Yukon  to  the  other  camps,  to  Circle  City,  to 


Forty  Mile,  to  Dawson,  and  bearded  men 
loaded  their  sleds  in  the  night  time,  tightened 
their  snowshoe  thongs, and  began  the  long  race 
down  the  winding  river.  The  price  of  dog 
teams  trebled  in  a  day,  men  sold  their  holdings 
to  join  the  rush,  and  there  was  talk  of  nothing 
but  the  new  strike  away  out  near  Bering  Strait. 

The  adventuresome  ones  came  wearily  in 
from  all  sides  during  the  winter,  gaunt, 
ragged,  and  travel  worn,  arriving  to  find  the 
land  from  sea  beach  to  sky  line  plastered  with 
unpronounceable  names  of  Laplanders,  Fin- 
landers,  and  Swedes,  written  in  hieroglyphic. 
These  late  comers  swore  that  no  skin-clad 
barbarians  should  euchre  them  out  of  their 
birthrights  and  proceeded  to  jump  every 
claim  whose  location  notice  bore  a  name  end- 
ing in  "son,"  "berg,"  or  had  three  consonants 
in  a  row. 

One  Government  employee  stationed  at 
Saint  Michaels  used  Uncle  Sam's  reindeer  on 
a  sledge  trip  to  Nome  and  staked  a  claim 
which  he  sold  for  seventy-five  thousand  dollars 
the  next  summer,  after  taking  out  some  twenty 
thousand  dollars. 

Now,  when  the  alienship  question  arose,  it 


created  consternation  among  the  discoverers, 
but  few  of  whom  had  declared  their  intention 
to  become  citizens.  Although  none  of  them 
dreamed  what  riches  the  future  held  for  them, 
yet  they  were  panic-stricken  at  thought  of 
losing  their  rights  to  whatever  it  might  be. 

Linderberg,  the  deer  driver,  was  of  these. 
At  Saint  Michaels,  near  by,  was  a  court  official 
with  powers  approximating  those  of  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  and  before  him  the  new-born 
millionaire  made  declaration  of  his  intention 
to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  He 
was  followed  by  all  the  others.  Everything 
being  grist  that  came  to  this  commissioner's 
mill,  he  hatched  out  American  citizens  like  an 
incubator,  although  by  law  he  had  no  more 
power  to  do  so  than  he  had  to  appoint  a 
minister  to  the  Court  of  Saint  James.  Be  it 
said  that  he  had  ambition  to  break  into  this 
good  thing  in  a  capacity  more  active  than  that 
of  the  oil  stove  in  the  machine,  and  it  came. 
He  secured  a  one-quarter  interest  in  two 
claims,  which  made  him  rich. 

With  the  spring  of  r8go  came  a  horde  of 
strangers.  These  were  the  less  adventurous 
ones,  who  had  not  risked  the  long  winter  trip 
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by  dog  team.  The  first  spring  steamers, 
loaded  to  the  gunwales,  brought  them  down 
the  Yukon,  while  the  rickety  fleet  of  stem- 
wheel,  side-wheel,  gasoline,  and  steam  craft, 
which  had'  been  knocked  together  overnight 
for  the  Klondike  rush  two  years  before, 
brought  back  the  crowds  they  had  taken  into 
the  Canadian  fields.  The  news  of  the  Nome 
strike  had  reached  the  States,  and  some  few 
came  up  by  ocean  steamer  from  Seattle  and 
i.dn  Francisco,  but  not  many.  It  was  too 
new  as  yet.  Some  Swedes  had  rocked  out  a 
few  thousand  dollars  in  the  late  fall — that  was 
all.  There  was  nothing  definite.  Not  so 
with  Alaskans.  They  knew  what  those 
scanty  yellow  ounces  meant  and  they  came  by 
steamer,  by  skiff,  by  skin  boat  and  kyak. 
No  man  walks  here  in  the  summer — the  dis- 
tances are  too  magnificent.  A  city  grew 
between  dawns,  a  city  of  gleaming  white 
canvas  which  hardened  to  frame  and  zinc  as 
the  weeks  passed.  Although  the  land  was  as 
barren  of  timber,  the  beach  was  piled  high 
with  driftwood,  and  as  the  days  grew  long 
and  the  nights  warm,  life  was  pleasant. 

Gamblers  and  women  were  close  upon  the 
heels  of  the  first  comers,  as  is  ever  the  case. 


Saloons  and  dance  halls  appeared.  Music 
and  the  rattle  of  dice  sounded  through  canvas 
walls.  The  workers  swarmed  over  the  hills, 
and  although  the  signs  of  gold  were  every- 
where, there  was  no  vacant  ground  left.  The 
Swedes  had  taken  it  all.  Now  began  the 
trouble  which  led  to  the  great  conspiracy  at 
Washington. 

The  Swedes  had  hustled  onto  their  mines 
early  in  the  spring,  ahead  of  the  jumpers,  and 
found  the  richness  so  startling  that  they  lost 
their  heads,  played  roulette  with  stacks  of 
double  eagles,  and  ran  to  such  excesses  that 
the  cupidity  of  the  newcomers  was  inflamed. 

So  many  claims  had  been  jumped,  and  the 
rich  claims  had  been  jumped  so  repeatedly, 
that  the  tangle  was  frightful.  As  there  was  no 
law  in  the  land  to  straighten  it  out  nor  hold 
the  greedy  ones  in  check,  the  newcomers  got 
together,  deciding  to  sponge  off  the  whole 
slate,  start  over  again,  and  grab  a  piece  in  the 
scramble.  A  miners'  meeting  was  called  for 
July  8th,  and  although  the  original  dis- 
coverers were  in  possession  of  their  mines, 
knowing  nothing  of  the  plan,  it  was  arranged 
to  introduce  a  resolution  to  overthrow  the 
laws  of  the  entire  district,  and  make  void  all 
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existing  locations.  Accomplices  of  the  ring- 
leaders stationed  themselves  on  the  distant 
mountain  crests  above  the  rich  creeks,  to 
watch  for  signal  fires.  When  these  were 
lighted,  in  sign  that  the  motion  had  carried, 
they  were  to  swarm  down  upon  the  placers 
and  throw  off  the  Swedes. 

An  army  lieutenant  named  Spaulding,  with 
a  few  soldiers  from  the  new  military  post  at 
Saint  Michaels,  had  been  sent  to  preserve 
order.  One  might  wonder  how  enlisted  men 
drawing  thirteen  dollars  a  month  could  be 
held  under  authority  where  common  labor 
brought  ten  dollars  a  day  and  where  rumor 
had  painted  the  hills  yellow  with  gold,  but 
not  one  deserted  or  forgot  his  obligation.  A 
splendid  example. 

This  miners'  meeting  was  held  in  a  saloon, 
the  largest  building  in  the  camp,  and  com- 
prised as  desperate  and  disappointed  a  crew  of 
adventurers  as  may  well  be  pictured:  strong, 
rough  men  who  felt  that  they  were  the  law  of 
this  land  and  that  there  was  no  other,  that  in 
their  might  lay  the  right  to  do  as  they  chose. 
They  had  grown  to  rely  on  themselves  and  to 
despise  restraint,  true  products  of  the  frontier, 
many  of  them,  and  dangerous  to  balk. 

When  the  resolution  to  abrogate  the  existing 
titles  of  the  district  was  offered,  Lieutenant 
Spaulding  marched  his  three  men  through  the 
crowd  and  up  to  the  chairman's  platform.  The 
soldiers  wore  side  arms  and  had  fixed  bayonets. 

"Gentlemen,  withdraw  that  resolution!" 
he  cried. 

"What  for?"  they  shouted.  "We  make 
our  own  laws.  What  do  we  care  for  you  and 
your  soldiers!" 

They  argued  and  some  one  yelled : 

"Don't  let  him  bluff  you."  The  proposers 
refused  to  do  as  he  directed.  At  that  he 
opened  his  watch  and  said: 

"I  will  give  you  two  minutes  to  withdraw 
that  motion.     Then  I'll  clear  the  hall." 

At  the  end  of  the  time  he  prodded  the  mob 
forth  with  his  three  bayonets  and  all  that 
afternoon  broke  up  the  angry  groups  as  they 
gathered. 

Bonfires  did  not  burn  that  night. 

At  this  meeting  was  present  a  lawyer  by  the 
name  of  Hubbard,  a  man  who  had  been 
private  secretary  to  Attorney-General  Miller 
under  President  Harrison's  administration. 
He  was  of  some  ability  and  had  considerable 
familiarity  with  the  methods  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  officialdom  in  general. 
As  the  summer  advanced,  the  property  owners 
became  alarmed  at  the  amount  of  litigation 


threatening,  so  employed  him  as  counsel,  in 
which  way  he  learned  many  of  their  secrets 
and  the  marvelous  richness  of  their  holdings. 

With  him  originated  the  germ  of  the  Great 
Steal.  Now  appears  the  intellectual  man  in 
place  of  the  horny-handed  miner.  Following 
the  latter's  failure  comes  the  graft  of  the 
high-class  politician,  Italian  in  its  ingenuity, 
American  in  its  daring. 

A  judge  was  hurried  from  Nome  to  Sitka, 
two  thousand  miles  away,  in  time  to  hear  a 
few  cases  founded  on  the  citizenship  proposi- 
tion. He  laid  down  the  law  against  jumpers, 
for  although  the  statutes  state  that  none  but 
citizens  or  those  having  declared  their  inten- 
tion to  become  such,  before  proper  officials 
designated,  can  hold  title  to  mining  claims, 
yet  it  has  been  firmly  established  by  courts  of 
different  States  and  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  that  the  question  of  alien 
ownership  cannot  be  raised  against  the 
claimant  by  any  one  except  the  United  States 
Government.  In  other  words,  paradoxical  as 
it  may  seem,  no  mere  citizen  can  raise  the 
issue,  this  being  a  prerogative  of  the  Govern- 
ment. This  meant  that  the  Swedes  and  the 
Laps  would  hold  their  mines,  but  Hubbard 
snapped  his  fingers !  He  knew  a  trick  or  two. 
If  the  United  States  laws,  as  applied  to  Alaska, 
could  be  changed  on  this  one  point,  ownership 
would  revert  to  the  jumpers!  He  knew  that 
Congress  intended  drafting  a  civil  code  for 
Alaska.  He  had  friends  in  Washington. 
Therefore  he  acquired  jumpers'  titles  in  any 
way  he  could.  He  formed  a  partnership  with 
two  other  lawyers  of  like  caliber  to  himself — 
Beaman  and  Hume — in  whose  hands  many  of 
the  plaintiffs  had  placed  their  suits  for  prose- 
cution, thus  securing  contingent  interests  in 
the  titles  which  Judge  Johnson  had  just  de- 
clared null  and  void.  When  he  had  done  this, 
Hubbard  went  to  Washington. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  go  back  thus  far  to 
get  an  understanding  of  the  conditions  which 
made  possible  the  crime.  Here  were  many 
marvelous  mines  held  by  men  not  only 
ignorant  of  our  laws,  but  wanting  in  educa- 
tion, their  claims  smothered  under  a  con- 
fusion of  lawsuits.  Here  was  a  Congress 
about  to  draught  a  code  for  Alaska,  ignorant 
of  the  country,  the  conditions,  and  the  wealth 
involved.     Here  was  a  lawyer  who  knew. 

His  work  was  made  easier  by  the  fact  that 
Philippine  matters  took  much  time  just  then, 
and,  in  straining  their  eyes  to  the  Orient,  our 
legislators  looked  clear  past  Alaska — all  but  a 
few  who  had  meanwhile  met  O.  P.  Hubbard. 


New  characters  now  enter — United  States 
senators,  judges,  and  that  twentieth-century 
product — the  political  boss.  Not  the  com- 
mon municipal  vote  getter,  the  manipulator 
of  primaries,  but  the  man  of  riches,  respecta- 
bility, and  standing,  who  plays  the  game  for 
gold,  not  glory.  Such  a  man  is  the  "Senator 
Maker"  of  the  Dakotas,  Alexander  McKen- 
zie.  Inasmuch  as  he  fills  a  prominent  part  in 
this  story — is  to-day  the  political  czar  of  the 
Northwest,  as  well  as  the  most  heartily  hated 
man  who  ever  crossed  the  fifty-third  degree 
of  latitude — he  is  worthy  of  note. 

He  is  a  giant  in  build,  and,  although  of 
no  great  education,  has  the  shrewd,  well- 
balanced  common  sense  of  the  Scotch-Irish. 
A  pioneer  of  the  Dakotas,  he  has  played  an 
important  part  in  their  development,  is  a 
friend  of  President  Roosevelt,  as  he  was  of 
McKinley,  Mark  Hanna,  and  others  in  high 
places.  In  the  early  days  he  worked  on  the 
grade  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  and 
later  became  receiver  of  a  part  of  the  road  he 
had  helped  to  build.  He  is  a  natural  poli- 
tician and  has  been  for  years  the  lobbyist  for 
the  Northern  Pacific  and  the  Great  Northern 
railways,  while,  aided  by  their  influence,  he 
boasts  the  ability  to  deliver  whatever  is  needed 
in  his  country  from  United  States  senators 
down.  He  has  the  indispensable  power  of 
binding  men  to  him  with  bonds  unbreakable — 
has  been  a  banker,  is  a  man  of  means,  stands 
high  in  Bismarck  socially,  holds  in  his  hands 
the  politics  of  North  Dakota,  and,  although 
honors  are  his  for  the  asking,  prefers  to  play 
with  the  men  who  crave  them. 

He  is  in  many  ways  the  most  remarkable 
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man  of  the  Northwest,  and  it  is  problematical 
whether  he  would  have  succeeded  better  in 
his  career  had  he  been  equipped  with  an 
education,  or  whether  his  combination  of 
natural  genius  and  acumen  was  not  precisely 
adapted  to  his  environment.  He  is  generous, 
and  big  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  word.  He 
never  turns  down  a  comrade  in  trouble,  is 
a  firm  friend,  and  an  implacable  enemy. 
While  sheriff  and  deputy  marshal  he  earned 
the  title  of  a  good  officer.  He  was  without 
fear  and  always  got  his  man — traits  which 
make  for  popularity  in  any  land. 

"You  can't  get  enough  money  together  in 
one  spot  to  bribe  him,"  his  friends  assure  you 
loyally.  "He's  absolutely  honest."  They 
are  ready  to  back  this  claim  by  wager  of 
battle. 

'-'How  is  he  in  politics?"  you  ask, 

"  Oh,  he's  honest  there,  too — but — he  can 
think  of  more  ways  to  gain  his  end  than  any- 
body you  ever  saw." 

To-day  he  is  in  fact  the  Republican  Party 
of  North  Dakota.  There  is  no  one  in  his 
class  up  there.  Nor  does  this  prestige  apply 
to  his  own  State  alone — he  is  the  biggest 
"hidden"  politician  in  the  whole  Northwest, 
meaning  by  the  adjective  that  he  seeks  no 
honors  for  himself.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Republican  National  Committee,  also  of 
the  Republican  Advisory  and  Republican 
Executive  committees,  smaller  bodies  which 
really  do  the  work  and  mold  our  political 
destinies. 

Such  a  person  as  this  Scotch-Irishman  was 
eminently  fitted  to  take  in  hand  the  Alaskan 
matter,  and  when  Hubbard  presented  it  to 
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him,  he  grasped  its  possibilities.  Together 
they  went  to  Washington,  D.  C,  along  with 
one  Robert  Chipps,  a  man  from  Nome  who 
had  jumped  the  mine  of  Linderberg,  the  deer 
herder.  They  incorporated  the  Alaska  Gold 
Mining  Company,  capitalized  at  fifteen  mil- 
lions of  dollars  under  the  laws  of  Arizona, 
forty-nine  per  cent  of  the  stock  being  set 
aside  to  pay  for  jumpers'  titles,  while  the 
remaining  fifty-one  per  cent  was  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  McKenzie's  moneyed  and 
political  friends  to  secure  their  financial  and 
legislative  backing.  Chipps  was  paid  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  cash  and  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  stock  for  his  sup- 
posed title  to  one  claim,  while  Hubbard  made 
a  similar  deal  for  his  holdings. 

McKenzie  introduced  both  Alaskans  to  his 
political  friends — among  others  Senator  H.  C. 
Hansborough  of  North  Dakota  and  Senator 
Carter  of  Montana,  whereupon  these  law- 
makers became  most  aggressively  active  in 
Alaskan  legislation. 

It  appears,  in  the  light  of  later  developments, 
that  the  scheme,  as  worked  out,  was  to  seize 
and  operate  the  rich  Nome  mines  for  the 
Alaska  Gold  Mining  Company,  bring  back 
the  bullion  obtained  in  this  way,  place  it  on 
exhibition  in  New  York  City  and  elsewhere, 
then  sell  the  fifteen  million  dollars  of  capital 
stock.  This  could  be  done  by  showing  a  vast 
profit  for  the  first  season's  work  and  owner- 
ship of  the  marvelous  property.  The  origina- 
tors of  the  scheme  purposed  obtaining  title  to 
the  mines  either  by  act  of  Congress  or  by 
decisions  of  their  own  courts  to  be  established 
in  Alaska.  In  case  the  real  owners  contested 
their  action,  there  would  be  a  long  delay 
pending  settlement  in  the  higher  courts  and 
meanwhile  they  could  take  the  profits  of  the 
first  season's  work,  sell  their  stock,  then  step 
out,  leaving  the  public  to  bear  the  fight. 
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To  do  this  it  was  of  course  essential  to 
control  the  Alaskan  courts  absolutely,  so 
they  cast  about  for  a  facile  judge  who  would 
pledge  himself  to  do  their  bidding.  This 
man  was  obtained  in  Arthur  H.  Noyes, 
of  Minneapolis.  With  laws  of  their  own 
draughting,  administered  by  courts  of  their 
own  making,  Alec  McKenzie  and  his  astute 
friends  did  not  see  where  they  could  lose. 

Having  traced  the  history  of  those  events 
which  incited  the  cupidity  of  the  conspirators, 
having  shown  the  conditions  which  made 
possible  their  plans,  and  having  mapped  their 
method  of  accomplishing  it,  I  propose  next 
to  show  how  they  undertook,  through  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  to  legislate  into 
their  own  hands  the  riches  they  coveted.  To 
me  it  seems  as  daring  a  thing  as  was  ever  con- 
ceived. 

I  shall  show  how  they  failed  in  this  by  a 

fluke,"  yet  how  they  stole  the  treasure  any- 
how, regardless  of  authority,  law,  or  precedent ; 
and  how  it  is  possible  in  this  enlightened  day 
for  a  band  of  determined  and  unscrupulous 
men,  with  political  backing,  to  rape  a  whole 
country — not  a  country  of  ignorant  blacks 
under  martial  law,  but  a  land  peopled  by  in- 
dependent, progressive  Americans.  It  is  of 
interest  to  learn  how,  sheltered  by  influence 
and  the  law,  one  may  steal  the  wealth  of  a 
Solomon  and  escape  punishment. 

An  American  traveling  in  Russia  in  1832 
was  asked  upon  what  America  prided  herself. 
He  said,  "Upon  the  purity  of  our  women  and 
our  judiciary."  As  to  the  latter,  O  tempora  I 
O  mores  ! 

The  ability  of  our  politicians  to  do  in  times 
of  peace  what  was  done  here  is  a  menace  to 
bur  national  integrity,  and  the  story  should 
form  an  interesting  commentary  on  the 
methods  employed  in  at  least  one  branch  of 
our  public  affairs. 


SUNSET 


By  BETH  SLATER  WHITSON 

SHOULDER  to  shoulder  stand  the  rugged  hills, 
A  crown  of  gold  upon  each  purple  crest: 
Atremble  lies  the  valley  at  their  feet, 
Day's  afterglow  upon  its  pulsing  breast: 
Gaunt,  hurrying  shadows  follow  siiently 
The  ever-fleeing  glory  in  the  West 


tnted  and  beat  their  beads  together 


ALL   FOR  THE    LOVE   OF   A   LADY 


A  STORY    IN   TWO   PARTS 


By   ELINOR  MACARTNEY  LANE 

Author  of  "Nancy  Stair" 


I 


I  HE  king  desires  the  matter 
to  die  in  silence  and  I  have 
no  wish  to  oppose  him; 
but  there  is  no  reason  why 
I  should  not  set  down  for 
a  few  the  story  of  an  armed 
invasion  which  will  never 
find  its  way  into  the  printed  pages  of  Scottish 
history. 

Sitting  in  my  gray,  smoky  office  in  Edin- 
burgh one  afternoon  I  looked  up  from  my 
papers  to  find  a  Hieland  man,  hard  ridden, 
standing  beside  me. 
"Mr.  MacLean?"  said  he. 
"The  same,"  said  I,  with  a  bow. 
"His  Grace  of  Carfrae  desires  that  you 


come  to  him  at  the  earliest  instant  pos- 
sible." 

"He  is  ill?"  I  asked  with  anxiety. 

"He  has  been  very  ill,"  the  man  answered. 

"Say  to  his  Grace  that  I  will  set  out  to- 
morrow," said  I. 

"Gude  e'en,"  said  he. 

"Gude  e'en,"  said  I,  and  out  he  clattered 
as  unceremoniously  as  he  came.  In  all  the 
fifteen  years  I  had  been  lawyer  for  John  of 
Carfrae  he  had  never  asked  me  from  my 
office  before  and  I  felt  that  some  serious  busi- 
ness must  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  request. 

It  was  three  days  before  Christmas,  the 
weather  being  still  fine  and  open,  when  I  took 


"He  stood  by  the  gnat  oak  chimney-pita,  near  to  iht  Lady  lleult,  and  sang." 
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my  Uncle  Pitcarren's  mare,  an  animal  with 
a  furtive  eye  and  an  abandoned  character, 
and  set  out  for  the  Highlands  to  discover 
what  the  Duke  wanted  with  me. 

Previous  to  leaving  Edinburgh,  my  uncle 
described  this  beast  to  me  as  "a  gentle  and 
reasonable  animal,"  and  I  have  since  won- 
dered with  what  he  compared  her,  and,  un- 
less he  took  the  wild  ass  of  the  desert  as  a 
standard,  he  proved  himself  a  profane  shuf- 
fler with  the  truth,  for  the  creature  had  a 
mouth  of  iron,  a  gusty  temper,  and  a  bad 
habit  of  shying;  besides  which  she  took  un- 
warranted objections  to  certain  roads,  and 
after  looking  down  them  would  go  on,  in 
loose-gaited  idiocy,  until  she  found  one  to  her 
fancy;  all  of  which  vagaries  of  conduct  led  to 
my  riding  to  Carfrae  Castle  along  a  very  un- 
usual way.  And  so  it  fell  that  in  a  small  fir 
wood,  on  a  beast-selected  path,  I  chanced 
upon  The  Two. 

They  carried  a  Yule  log  between  them,  with 
holly  and  mistletoe  upon  it,  the  one  in  scarlet 
with  the  yellow  hair  leading,  the  dark  one  in 
green  behind;  and  together  they  would  not 
have  made  up  the  height  of  a  man. 

They  were  the  handsomest  lads  I  ever  saw, 
jaunty  and  graceful,  with  lovely,  serious,  un- 
afraid eyes,  and  as  they  went  along  the  one  in 
front  said  softly  over  and  over  to  himself,  as 
though  it  were  a  song,  "Thou  liest!  Thou 
liest!  Thou  liest!"  at  which  the  dark  one 
dropped  the  end  of  the  log  he  carried,  and  in 
a  minute  they  were  hard  upon  each  other, 
fighting  like  wild  cats.  Fearful  lest  they 
might  do  some  damage,  even  with  their 
puny  fists,  I  dismounted  and  beat  their  heads 
together  until  thev  came  to  their  senses. 

"  Imps!"  said  I.  "  Devil-children !  What 
in  Heaven's  name  do  you  beat  each  other 
for?"  and  I  held  them  apart  at  arm's  length, 
the  mare  looking  on  meanwhile  with  her  head 
on  one  side,  in  a  contemplating,  human  way. 
"Angus  lied.  He  always  lies,"  said  the  fair 
one,  looking  the  other  straight  in  the  eyes. 

"I'll  break  thy  head  for  the  saying  of  that, 
brat!"  cried  the  dark  one,  with  a  man's 
decision,  and  here  I  broke  into  the  talk. 

"Seeing  that  ye're  nowr  nearly  men  "  (they 
were  of  eight  or  nine  years  each,  so  I  knew  the 
way  to  flatter  them), "  can't  ye  allow  the  law  to 
settle  the  dispute  between  ye  and  not  fly  at 
each  other  like  cats,  or  dogs,  or  children? 
Now  I  am  a  lawyer,  sent  for  by  the  Duke 
himself  to  attend  to  matters  for  him.  Sup- 
pose you  rest  your  case  with  me." 
This  view  of  the  affair  pleased  them  high- 


ly, and  I  set  them  on  the  log  which  they  had 
been  carrying,  to  hold  a  court  of  inquiry. 

"What  is  thy  name?"  I  said  to  the  fair 
one. 

"Geoffrey  Charles  Molyneux  Aytoun,  eld- 
est son  of  Sir  Robert  Aytoun." 

"And  yours?"  to  the  dark  one  with  the 
flaming  cheeks. 

"Angus  St.  John  Frederick  Errol,  Earl  of 
Glengyle.  There's  a  Charles  in  it,  too,"  he 
added,  looking  at  the  other  with  disdain; 
"but  I  leave  it  out,  because  he  has  one,  and 
I  shall  be  like  him  in  nothing." 

"Where  do  ye  live?  " 

"At  Carfrae  Castle." 

"At  Carfrae  Castle?"  I  repeated,  a  bit 
dazed,  for  I  knew  John  of  Carfrae's  affairs  as 
well  as  I  knew  my  own,  and  had  heard  no 
word  before  of  these  small  men. 

"He  stands  godfather  to  both  of  us, 
although  we  are  not  kinsmen,"  explained 
Geoffrey,  "and  having  no  fathers  we  are  sent 
to  live  with  him." 

My  sympathy  went  out  to  his  Grace  before 
I  asked: 

"And  the  cause  of  the  quarrel?" 

"We're  in  love,"  they  announced  in  a 
breath,  and  the  dark  one  added,  "with  the 
Lady  Iseult."  And  at  the  name,  they  both 
uncovered. 

"And  Angus  said  that  yesterday  she  kissed 
him,  which  I  know  to  be  a  lie,"  explained 
Geoffrey. 

"How  dost  thou  know  it?"  I  inquired. 

There  came  no  answer. 

"How  dost  thou  know  it?"  I  repeated. 

"I  believe  it  to  be  a  lie,"  he  said  firmly. 
"She  kisses  none — and  when  I  grow  up  I 
shall  marry  her." 

"She  kissed  me,"  said  Angus,  with  no 
protestations,  but  with  an  intensity  I  had  not 
believed  possible  from  so  small  a  creature; 
"and  I  shall  marry  her  myself." 

"Why  should  not  both  of  you  marry  her?" 
I  suggested  amiably. 

"It  is  not  done,"  said  Angus  shortly. 

"And  for  this  reason,"  Geoffrey  explained, 
"we  must  fight  each  other  always,  until  one 
is  killed." 

"The  Lady  Iseult  lives  at  Carfrae  Castle, 
too,"  the  dark  child  interrupted;  "and  she 
is  the  daughter  of  his  Grace,  though  there  "is 
something  strange  about  it,  which  Geoffrey 
and  I  cannot  discover.  And  you  are  the 
writer  from  Edinburgh,  sent  to  settle  things! " 
he  cried  of  a  sudden,  with  a  smile  of  uncanny 
knowledge.     "Geoff  and  I  know  all  about 
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you.  We  know,'1  he  added,  "all  about 
everything. " 

Learning  that  we  were  near  Carfrae,  I  put 
the  two  small  creatures  upon  the  horse  and 
set  the  mistletoe  and  holly  in  their  hands. 
As  we  came  under  the  stone  griffins  of  the 
gateway,  it  fell  that  the  Duke  on  horseback, 
with  two  gentlemen  in  attendance,  stood  near, 
overlooking  some  repairs. 

I  thought  his  Grace  much  broken  since  his 
last  visit  to  Edinburgh,  grown  grayer,  with 
deeper  lines  around  the  mouth,  and  eyes  tense 
with  suffering. 

"God  save  ye,  Mr.  MacLean!"  he  cried. 
"For  which  of  your  sins  have  ye  fallen  in 
with  The  Two?  It's  a  thought  from  heaven 
that  they  haven't  killed  ye." 

"Oh,"  cried  I,  although  I  felt  far  from 
sure  of  the  fact  I  was  stating,  "we  are  already 
great  friends !"  As  I  spoke,  however,  the  mid- 
getmen  nodded  a  grave  assent,  slid  from  the 
horse,  and  after  a  couple  of  passes  at  each 
other,  took  off  to  the  castle  at  breakneck 
speed. 

It  was  the  same  night,  in  my  own  room, 
after  the  wine  was  brought  and  we  sat  alone 
together,  that  John  the  Duke  said: 

"Mr.  MacLean,  ye've  a  far  reputation  for 
wisdom  and  silence,  and  I'm  needing  some- 
thing of  both,  which  is  why  I  sent  for  ye. 
I've  been  ill — ill  to  death,  Neil  Archie,"  he 
said  sadly,  "and  my  daughter  Iseult  has  been 
much  upon  my  mind.  There  is  no  cause  to 
blush  at  the  naming  of  her,  as  ye  know,  for 
her  mother  was  my  wife  by  the  Church,  if  not 
by  the  State.  The  king  divorced  us,  or,  to  be 
nice  in  language,  proved  that  we  had  never 
been  married.  Ye  know  the  tale;  but  the 
tact  is,  this  girl,  who  is  my  heart  itself,  is  like 
to  fare  badly  after  I'm  gone,  unless  matters 
be  pretty  stiffly  arranged.  The  king  made 
some  provisions — "  and  here  he  looked 
around  cautiously,  and  added,  "but  of  that 
anon. 

"There  is,  too,  the  matter  of  an  entail  to  be 
broken,  and  many  odds  and  ends  of  business 
to  be  settled,  and  so  ye  can  just  make  up  your 
mind  to  dwell  some  weeks  with  us.  Ye've 
come  at  a  merry  time,  and  there  will  be  great 
folks  for  you  to  meet  in  with,  for  we  are  hourly 
expecting  Edward,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  who  is 
from  France,  making  a  tour  of  the  Three 
Islands,  and,"  and  I  thought  a  queer  note 
came  into  his  voice  at  the  mentioning  of  the 
name,  "and  Sir  Henry  Annesley." 

Why  Henry  Annesley  was  in  the  Highlands 
at  all  was  a  question  beyond  my  answering, 


and  I  thought  with  a  grim  humor  of  how  little 
pleased  he  would  be  to  find  me  there,  for  I 
knew  more  of  him  that  he  desired. 

He  was  an  unworthy  son  of  the  "Fighting 
Annesleys  of  the  Border,"  well  known  in 
Highland  song  and  story  for  their  daring 
and  their  loyalty;  a  stately  devil,  but  at  first 
sight  of  him  a  discerning  person  knew  that 
the  deil  had  more  hand  in  his  making  than 
the  saints. 

He  was  a  man  who  disagreed  with  none, 
who  followed  rather  than  led  the  talk,  and 
yet  the  talk  went  ever  as  he  wished;  who  ob- 
tained what  he  desired,  by  working  through 
others  rather  than  coming  out  openly  and 
fighting  for  his  rights;  a  bold,  resourceful 
man,  indicted  for  treason  to  King  Charles  on 
the  charge  of  breeding  an  insurrection  in  the 
Lowlands  (a  matter  openly  known  to  be  true 
of  him).  But  he  no  sooner  heard  of  the 
accusation  than  he  brazenly  set  sail  for  Lon- 
don, and  soon  had  the  whole  court  at  his 
feet,  and  the  women  vowing  the  shame  that 
"such  a  visible  man  should  be  so  falsely  ac- 
cused." 

These  remembrances  of  him  passed  through 
my  mind,  as  illogically  as  I  set  them  down,  be- 
fore I  asked: 

"And  why  is  Sir  Henry  bidden  here?" 

"He  is  in  a  way  self-invited,"  answered  his 
Grace. 

"On  his  own  business?"  I  inquired. 

"He  gives  forth  that  it  is  the  business  of  the 
king." 

Next  morning  I  heard  the  blare  of  horns, 
which  announced  the  coming  of  the  royal 
guest,  far  up  in  my  turret  window,  with  the  ivy 
peeking  in  and  the  rooks  cawing  at  me,  and 
fell  to  wondering  about  many  coming  events, 
dwelling  with  some  amusement  in  my  thought 
upon  The  Two.  As  I  sat,  my  half -unpacked 
belongings  all  about  me,  I  heard  a  tremendous 
clamor  at  the  door,  and  thinking  the  castle 
on  fire,  opened  it  in  haste.  The  Scarlet  boy 
almost  fell  into  the  room  as  I  did  so. 

"I  got  here  first,"  he  cried  panting. 
"  They've  come;  and  the  Duke  is  as  he  should 
be,  grand  and  silent;  and  when  we  were  alone 
with  him  asked  no  questions  of  us  as  to  our- 
selves or  others;  and  he  is  big,  bigger  than 
the  king;  and  where  he  is,  one  looks  only  at 
him,  none  other.  But  Sir  Henry,  we  do  not 
like  him!  We  will  give  it  him,  Angus  and  I. 
Damn  Sir  Henry!"  he  cried,  bringing  his  little 
fist  down  with  great  vehemence  and  speaking 
the  oath  in  the  grand  manner,  with  an  off- 
hand seriousness.    Before  the  words  had  died 
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away,  they  were  repeated  by  the  Green  One, 
who  had  entered  unannounced. 

"I  say,  too,"  he  cried — "although  I  hate  to 
agree  with  Geoffrey  in  anything — I  say,  too, 
damn  Sir  Henry  Annesley !    He  is  a  goat ! " 

Then  fell  a  pause,  after  which  the  Scarlet 
boy  announced  suddenly: 

"We  are  not  allowed  to  be  here." 

"I  should  have  surmised  as  much,"  said  I, 
with  a  bow. 

As  I  kept  on  at  my  work,  they  leaned  their 
small  bodies  against  me,  bannocks  in  hand, 
a  terrible  intensity  of  purpose  showing  in 
their  childish  faces. 

"We  gave  it  him  last  night,"  said  the 
Scarlet  One  suddenly. 

"Who?"  said  I. 

"Sir  Henry  Annesley,"  answered  Geoffrey; 
and  then,  "While  you  were  at  supper  we 
inked  many  of  his  papers.  There  is  little 
that  puts  a  grown  person  in  such  a  rage  as 
that.  We  have  tried  other  things,  Angus  and 
I,  but  nothing  is  so  good  as  that."  "I 
should,"  said  I  with  feeling,  "  believe  that  to 
be  entirely  true." 

"We  have  seen  the  great  Duke  in  the 
garden  already  this  morning,"  Geoffrey  broke 
in  "  and  we  like  him,  though  we  hate  to  like 
the  same  person,  and  we  have  sworn  a  solemn 
vow  together,  we  three.  He  is  to  marry  the 
Lady  Iseult  now,  and  when  we  are  quite 
grown  men,  will  fight  us  for  her,  all  three  to- 
gether, in  a  beautiful  bloody  battle,  and  we 
may  all  be  killed."  He  dwelt  on  this  gay 
thought  for  a  space  with  an  uplifted  expres- 
sion. "But  if  any  live,  he  shall  have  her  for 
his  wife,  and,  that  being  fair,  we  are  all 
bounded  together  against  Sir  Henry."  And 
with  the  bannocks  in  their  little  fists,  they 
raised  them  high — "Damn  Sir  Henry  Annes- 
ley I"  they  said  together,  as  though  trained 
for  a  chorus. 

Frightened  at  my  temerity,  but  moved  by 
an  adult  conscience,  I  advised  them  against 
such  language,  but  with  caution  and  a  care  to 
retain  my  standing  in  their  good  graces. 

"If  he  shouldn't  be  damned,  why  does  he 
snoop?"  asked  Geoffrey,  with  the  air  of  ask- 
ing the  unanswerable. 

"What  is  'snoop'?"  I  asked. 

"In  an*  out  like  a  goat,  between  rocks!" 
answered  Angus;  and  he  made  motions  with 
his  black  head  of  poking  into  things  in 
different  directions.  "And  he  hunts  for 
something  always,  among  the  books.  We 
watched  him,  Geoffrey  and  I;  and  last  night 
he  listened  by  the  door  when  you  and  Duke 


John  talked  together.     What  does  he  hunt 
always?" 

I  could  not  answer  the  question,  nor  can  I 
honestly  say  I  gave  much  weight  at  the  time 
to  the  talk  of  The  Two,  beyond  thinking 
it  childish  prejudice;  but  I  prayed  Heaven 
right  heartily  that  they  might  refrain  from 
"giving  it  me"  as  they  boastfully  recited  they 
had  done  to  Sir  Henry,  for  I  had  papers  of 
great  importance  put  in  my  charge  by  Car- 
frae;  and  with  this  thought  in  my  mind,  re- 
moved the  little  fellows  from  temptation  by 
going  forth  with  them  into  the  shrubbery. 

Coming  into  the  open  ground  before  the 
main  entrance  an  hour  later,  I  found  Sir  Henry 
Annesley  descending  the  steps.  He  wore  a 
greatcoat  of  palest  blue,  fur  trimmed  after 
the  French  fashion,  and  a  tight-fitting  English 
hat  with  a  diamond  buckle.  In  his  gloved 
hand  he  held  a  delicate  cane,  beribboned,  and 
as  I  drew  near,  he  raised  his  hat  at  arm's 
length  in  a  pronounced  and  elegant  salute; 
but  more,  I  thought,  as  one  who  practiced  his 
manners  than  as  a  man  desirous  of  showing 
courteous  recognition. 

Although  I  am  not  one  given  to  considering 
externals,  I  thought  what  a  queer  picture  we 
made,  he  in  his  fashionable  attire,  young  and 
handsome,  and  I  in  black,  with  a  gray  wig — 
the  two  of  us  bowing  and  scraping  at  each 
other  against  the  gray  of  the  castle,  in  the 
strong  light  of  the  newly  risen  sun. 

As  I  drew  nearer,  he  descended  the  steps 
to  meet  me,  a  smile  on  his  lips. 

"Ah,"  he  said,  "Mr.  MacLean,  it's  some 
years  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with 
you  in  London!" 

"To  be  accurate,"  I  returned,  "three  years 
and  seven  months." 

"Ah,"  and  a  bit  of  a  sigh  escaped  him  as 
he  spoke,  "I  thought  it  had  been  longer!  I 
recall  ye  were  sent  for  by  the  king  concern- 
ing the  Edinburgh  riots.  Ye  are  a  known 
Loyalist,  Mr.  MacLean." 

"As  are  all  Scotch  gentlemen,  I  hope," 
I  rejoined,  looking  full  at  him. 

"True,  true!"  he  acquiesced.  "And  it 
must  be  very  pleasant  to  have  the  power  to 
straighten  trouble  everywhere,  as  ye  have, 
Mr.  MacLean,"  and  he  bowed  as  he  made 
the  compliment. 

"Ye  are  pleased  to  flatter  me,  Sir  Henry," 
said  I. 

"Nay,"  he  answered.  "Why,  even  now  I 
understand  his  Grace  has  sent  for  you  to  get 
the  law  on  certain  points  which  none  but  you 
can  give." 
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"Indeed,"  said  I. 

"The  Glenmuir  entail  is  to  be  broken  on 
behalf  of  the  Lady  Iseult,"  he  went  on,  half- 
questioning,  half-asserting. 

"So?"  said  I  interrogatively. 

"I  have  heard  that  the  Duke  has  said  that 
sooner  than  leave  her  portionless  he  would 
sell  Ardsley  itself." 

"Yes?"  said  I  questioningly. 

"Or  the  family  jewels." 

"Yes?"  I  repeated. 

"I  heard  in  London,  as  a  vague  rumor, 
however,  that  the  king  himself  had  made 
provision  for  her,"  he  went  on. 

"Yes?"  said  I  again,  with  much  suavity. 

"As  amend  perhaps  for  the  marriage  annul- 
ment," he  continued. 

"Yes,"  and  this  time  I  used  a  downward 
inflection. 

"Dost  thou  know  aught  of  this?"  he  asked 
in  an  intimate  tone. 

"Sir  Henry,"  I  answered,  "there  is  but  one 
way  I  could  know  such  a  thing  of  a  certainty, 
and  that  is  by  having  his  Grace  of  Carfrae  tell 
me;  and  what  his  Grace  tells  me  is  business; 
and  what  is  business  is  confidence;  and  there- 
fore not  to  be  repeated.  The  law  has  a  very 
nice  code  in  such  matters;  a  very  nice  code," 
I  repeated.  "You  should,"  and  here  I 
paused,  snuffbox  in  hand,  looking  him  se- 
renely in  the  eyes,  "you  should  study  the 
law,  Sir  Henry  I "    He  bowed,  smiling. 

"Had  there  been  more  gentlemen  in  the 
profession,  I  might  have  done  so,"  and  salut- 
ing he  went  down  the  path ;  humming  to 
himself  with  a  smile  as  he  disappeared  among 
the  bushes. 

I  was  bidden  to  the  banquet  that  night,  and 
although  I  sat  far  away  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
table,  I  saw  how  well  The  Two  had  judged. 
There  is  no  use  writing  of  Edward  of  Lorraine, 
for  the  world  knows  him  for  what  he  is — 
handsomer  than  any  man  has  a  right  to  be, 
with  an  eye  to  thrill  women  and  make  men 
remember  that  Charlemagne's  blood  is  in 
his  veins,  and  that  a  quarrel  for  a  good 
cause  is  the  breath  of  his  nostrils.  His  skin, 
dark  by  nature,  was  browned  by  his  soldier 
life;  his  hair,  worn  too  short  for  fashion,  was 
dark;  as  were  his  eyes,  which  were  black- 
lashed,  with  noticeably  heavy  brows.  His 
smile  was  sweetness  itself,  denoting  one  easily 
pleased  and  thoughtful  of  others,  and  I  noticed 
that  the  gentlemen  in  his  following  were  wont 
to  touch  his  shoulder  or  his  arm  in  a  familiar 
and  loving  manner,  as  they  spoke  to  him. 
After  a  jest,  his  laugh  rang  first,  his  plaise 


was  most  openly  spoken,  and  taking  him  all 
in  all  I  never  met  a  more  lovable,  devil-may- 
care,  handsomer  gentleman,  nor  one  whom  I 
should  desire  less  to  cross  in  love  or  war. 

It  is  difficult  in  the  extreme  to  set  him  side 
by  side  with  Sir  Henry  Annesley  without 
placing  the  last-named  gentleman  on  the  dark 
side  of  the  lantern.  For  Lorraine's  manliness 
and  carrying  of  things  before  him  by  sheer 
physical  attraction  made  Sir  Henry's  reserve 
and  breeding  catlike  and  feminine.  His  ring- 
ing laugh  of  approval  turned  Annesley's  smile 
into  a  self-conscious  courtesy;  and,  to  sum  it 
up,  when  his  Grace  of  Lorraine  took  the  stage, 
Henry  Annesley  was  pushed  somewhere  into 
the  wings. 

There  were  none  but  men  at  the  supper  and 
we  sat  late;  but  after,  in  the  great  hall,  the 
Duke  asked  that  his  daughter  should  come  to 
sing  for  us.  I  shall  never  forget  her  coming, 
this  rose  among  women,  this  Lady  Iseult,  for 
as  the  tapestry  fell  behind  her,  she  stood  before 
me  a  woman  of  my  dreams. 

His  Grace  of  Carfrae  rose  and  gave  her  his 
hand  to  lead  her  toward  us,  and  there  was  a 
melting  tenderness  in  his  eyes  as  he  brought 
her  forward,  and  as  much  pride  as  tenderness; 
and  as  he  presented  her  she  bowed,  with  no 
courtesying,  and  said,  "Gentlemen!"  as  a 
girl  queen  might  have  done. 

"  She  was  of  an  ivory  fairness,  and  her  hair, 
the  color  of  a  chestnut  burr,  fell  in  two  great 
braids  below  her  knees.  Her  eyes  were  a 
greenish  gray,  black-lashed,  with  a  silver 
sheen  over  them.  She  was  willow  slender, 
going  always  with  great  grace  and  no  noise." 

This  is  what  Melville,  the  court  chronicler, 
wrote  concerning  her  in  the  Family  Book,  and 
none  but  a  dry  old  fool  such  as  he  is  could  have 
set  her  forth  so  inadequately,  saying  not  a 
word  of  her  mouth,  which  drew  back  like  a 
scarlet  bow  over  milk-white  teeth;  nor  the 
dimple  in  the  left  cheek,  to  kiss  which  a  man 
might  have  surrendered  his  religion;  nor  her 
voice  like  a  bird's  call;  nor  the  fine  straight 
blackness  of  the  eyebrow;  nor  the  tender  au- 
dacity; nor  the  nature  which  would  craze  the 
man  she  loved  by  a  day-long  indifference,  to 
smother  him  with  kisses  in  a  surrender  of 
tenderness  at  night. 

But  it  was  not  of  her  ivory  fairness  I 
thought  as  she  came  near  me;  nor  the  brown 
hair  with  a  jewel  on  the  forehead;  nor  did  the 
dimples  or  the  low  voice  mislead  me,  for  I 
read  on  the  instant  that  here  was  a  girl  in 
whom  pride  was  as  strong  as  loving  tender- 
ness, and  willfulness  as  loyalty. 
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Nearest  her  were  Sir  Henry  Annesley  and 
his  Grace  of  Lorraine;  and  as  she  leaned 
toward  them,  the  red  rose  she  wore  at  her 
breast  became  unfastened,  and  both  reached 
to  save  it;  but  it  was  Edward  the  Duke  who 
caught  it  and  kissed  it  as  he  fastened  it  in  his 
lace,  crying  gayly: 

"  It  is  mine  by  right  of  contest,"  and  though 
all  laughed  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  passage 
of  eyes  between  Sir  Henry  and  his  Grace  was 
far  from  friendly. 

After  her  coming  Lorraine  left  the  chair  of 
honor  by  the  fireside  and  sat  on  a  low  bench 
near  the  Lady  Iseult,  and  I  heard  her  say: 

"You  are  far  from  your  home  and  in  a 
strange  land,  your  Grace";  and  he  answered 
— and  one  understood  by  the  look  the  stories 
of  his  carrying  everything  before  him  by  as- 
sault: 

"It  is  no  longer  strange,  since  your  coming," 
and  when  their  eyes  met,  hers  fell  before  his 
glance  so  that  her  father  noted  it,  for  he  told 
me  after,  that  never  before  had  he  seen  those 
beautiful  eyes  droop  at  the  gaze  of  any  human 
being. 

And  John  of  Carfrae  asked  that  her  harp 
be  brought,  and  while  we  waited,  Sir  Henry 
gave  a  toast. 

"To  the  fairest  lady  in  Scotland!"  he  called 
out. 

"Nay,  I  amend  it!"  quoth  Lorraine — "in 
all  the  world!"    And  we  drank. 

No  sooner  were  the  glasses  set  down  than 
Lady  Iseult  cried — I  speak  the  truth  as  I 
hope  for  heaven: 

"And  where  is  Neil  Archie  MacLean?" 

"Here,"  cried  his  Grace  of  Carfrae,  "hid- 
ing as  usual  behind  others.  Come  out,  Mr. 
MacLean,"  and  as  I  reached  her  she  took 
my  hand  and  held  it  in  both  of  hers,  saying 
with  warmth  and  kindness: 

"I  can  never  tell  how  glad  I  am  to  meet 
with  ye,  Mr.  MacLean,  for  ye're  everything  to 
his  Grace;  he  does  nothing  without  ye. 
Can  we  build  the  west  wall?'  says  I. 
Ask  Neil  Archie/  says  his  Grace. 
Can  the  tapestry  chamber  be  changed?' 
I  will  ask  Neil  Archie/  says  his  Grace. 

"'  Will  it  rain  to-morrow  ?' 

"'I'll  write  Mr.  MacLean  concerning  it,' 
says  John  of  Carfrae. 

"Oh,"  she  went  on,  changing  her  jesting 
tone,  "ye're  just  everything  to  him,  and  I  love 
ye  for  it  with  all  there  is  of  me!"— rand 
seizing  a  glass  (it's  the  truth,  as  I  live  by 
bread)  she  called,  "Gentlemen,  a  toast! 
To  the  best  lawyer  in  Scotland — or" — and 
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here  she  looked  sidewise  at  Lorraine  with  a 
smile — "in  the  whole  world — Neil  Archie 
MacLean!"  she  cried,  and  draining  the  glass, 
she  broke  it  on  the  hearth. 

"And  that's  what  I  think  of  ye,"  she  added. 

I  set  this  story  down  for  no  self-glory,  but 
to  show  the  nature  of  her,  for  here  was  royalty 
under  her  roof  and  it  was  to  her  father's  old 
lawyer  man  that  all  her  thought  turned. 

When  the  harp  was  set,  I  saw  her  go  to 
John  the  Duke  and  lay  a  hand  on  either 
shoulder,  coaxingly. 

"But  they  should  be  in  bed,"  I  heard  him 
say. 

"But  they  are  not,"  she  answered;  "and 
they  love  a  tale  more  than  aught  else  in 
life." 

"Have  your  way,  have  your  way! "  he  said ; 
and  upon  this  The  Two  were  brought  in,  and 
as  they  sat  beside  her,  there  was  in  their 
beautiful  faces  the  prescience  of  the  great 
first  love  of  manhood  and  remembrance  of 
their  mother's  bosoms. 

And  Iseult  told  a  tale  of  love — and  never 
did  I  hear  such  a- telling;  for  whea  the  one 
of  whom  she  told  was  merry,  her  face  shone 
with  gladness;  and  when  the  tale  grew  sad, 
her  voice  drooped  and  one  could  have  sworn 
there  were  tears  in  her  eyes. 

A  silence  fell  after  the  story,  for  we  were 
taken  out  of  ourselves  by  the  gift  of  this 
beautiful  girl,  when  some  one  asked  his  Grace 
of  Lorraine  to  sing,  for  it  was  a  known  thing 
that  he  sang  as  well  as  he  fought.  So  a  lute 
was  brought  to  him  by  one  of  the  men,  and  he 
stood  by  the  great  oak  chimney-piece  near 
to  the  Lady  Iseult,  and  sang* 

It  was  a  brave  picture  he  made,  with  the 
lady  beside  him  in  the  carved  chair,  the  men 
around  in  groups,  the  dogs  crouched  by  the 
table,  and  the  fire  roaring  up  the  chimney  into 
the  Christmas  night.  And  the  song!  It  was 
in  that  that  this  headlong  wooer  won  our 
hearts.  I  have  no  skill  to  remember  words 
and  could  never  tell  when  measures  are  scant 
or  over  full;  but  of  the  meaning  of  the  tale,  the 
desire  within  the  voice,  a  man  would  have 
been  a  dry  fool  to  have  stood  in  ignorance.  It 
went  like  this,  the  sense  of  it,  that  is : 

LORRAINE'S  SONG 

There  was  once  a  minstrel  in  a  very  far  land. 
He  came  to  a  castle  garden  and  met  a  great  lady; 
And  he  sang  to  her,  and  after  cried,  "  Give  me  alms." 
And  she  said,  "I  have  nothing." 
"The  rose  at  your  breast,"  said  he; 
And  she  threw  him  the  rose. 
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The  moon  shone  bright  on  the  white  flowers  round 

her  casement. 
The  minstrel  sang  a  song  of  love  below. 
The  lady  looked  out—    "Give,"  cried  the  singer. 
"1  have    naught,"    she   said,  but   her   eyes   told 

another  story. 
"Give  yourself,  give  yourself,"  cried  the  lover. 
Ml  cannot   give,"  said   the  lady,  "what  you  have 
already  taken." 

There  is,  I  am  aware,  something  lacking  in 
the  song  as  I  have  set  it  down — a  certain 
foolish  sound,  such  as  poetry  is  supposed  to 
have;  nor  do  the  lines  end  in  words  sounding 
something  alike,  as  I  am  told  good  songs  do. 
But  those  are  mere  details,  for  in  poetry,  as  in 
the  law,  the  sense  must  be  the  important  thing, 
and  that,  I  believe,  I  have  set  forth  with 
clearness.  And  when  the  Lady  Iseult  arose 
to  go,  'twas  his  Grace  of  Lorraine  who  held  the 
door  for  her  and  smiled  in  her  eyes  with 
a  meaning  that  set  her  being  all  aglow, 
so  that  her  maid  told  my  man,  Irwin,  that 
all  night  her  lady  sat  by  the  window  with  a 
smile  upon  her  face,  looking  forth  into  the 
night. 

The  next  morning,  before  the  sun  was  well 
risen  behind  Ben  Lokar,  I  was  for  my  walk, 
when  I  came  upon  The  Two.  They  were 
busily  digging  in  a  far  part  of  the  policy, 
burying  something  very  deep.  It  was  on  the 
end  of  my  tongue  to  ask  them  what  they  did, 
when  the  Lady  Iseult,  in  a  broidered  green 
robe,  a  silver  hood  upon  her  head,  with  furs 
about  her,  came  along  the  yew  hedge;  and 
instantly  they  stopped  their  work  and  made 
obeisances  to  her  with  great  dignity. 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  MacLean,"  she  said, 
smiling  at  me  and  taking  a  boy  on  either  hand. 
"These  are  my  knights;  and  none  could  ask 
better  or  braver  or  more  honest  ones.  The 
tales  of  chivalry  have  got  into  their  heads  too 
strongly,  perhaps,  for  the  comfort  of  others, 
but  we  'make  believe'  together  and  are  very 
happy,  The  Two  and  I." 

Although  I  was  much  at  work  that  day, 
with  scant  time  for  wandering  around,  either 
on  horse  or  foot,  I  knew  that  Lorraine  was 
with  the  Lady  Iseult  constantly,  circumvent- 
ing the  attentions  which  even  I  could  see  Sir 
Henry  Annesley  was  anxious  to  show  her. 

On  the  Sunday  which  fell  between  Christmas 
and  New  Year's,  after  the  dinner,  I  slept  for  a 
space  in  the  great  chair  behind  the  arch  in  the 
library,  to  be  awakened  by  the  sound  of 
voices,  and  I  found  for  myself  how  far  the 
love-making  had  gone.  His  Grace  of  Lorraine 
stood  by  a  table  strewn  with  cards,  and  the 
Lady  Iseult,  who  had  just  come  in  from  walk- 


ing, was  by  the  fire;  and  I  heard  her  teasing 
sweet  voice  say: 

"Give  me  the  cards.  Dost  thou  not  know 
I  am  a  witch  and  can  foretell  thy  fortune?" 
and  she  spread  the  cards  upon  the  table. 

"Thou  wast  born,"  she  said  at  length, 
"very  young." 

"Indeed!"  said  Edward,  with  a  laugh. 

"And  by  this  card  I  see  plainly  that  thy 
grandpere  is  probably  an  orphan." 

"True  again,"  cried  Lorraine. 

"This  one  tells  me  that  thou  likest  thine 
own  way." 

"I  am  a  man,"  returned  his  Grace. 

"By  these  three  cards — and  the  stars — I 
can  see  a  woman  in  thy  life.    She  is  dark " 

"Fair,"  said  Lorraine. 

"With  black  hair " 

"Brown,"  corrected  his  Grace. 

"Black  eyes." 

"As  gray  as  water,"  cried  Edward. 

"Beware  of  her.  It  is  written  that  she 
will  make  thee  great  trouble." 

"In  faith  she's  done  so  already.  Ah, 
Iseult!"  he  cried,  putting  the  jesting  by,  "tell 
me  thou  lovest  me?" 

"And  if  I  will  not?" 

"Tell  me,  Iseult,  thou  didst  last  night." 

"  Last  night  was  last  night " — and  she  drew 
her  eyes  together  with  a  funny  laugh — "and  I 
forget  excellently  well." 

"Tell  me  that  thou  lovest  me!"  Lorraine 
repeated. 

'  *  An*  if  I  will  not,  as  I  said  before  ?  "  imitat- 
ing her  own  speech. 

"If  thou  wilt  not,  I  will  take  thee  in  my 
arms  and  kiss  thee  till  there  is  no  breath 
left  in  thy  sweet  body " 

"An'  if  I  do ?" 

He  came  nearer  to  her.  "I  will  kiss  thee 
then  till  there  is  not  a  breath  between  us." 

"It  appears  that  I  am  to  be  breathless 
whether  I  speak  or  am  silent,"  she  said,  with 
drooped  lids  to  hide  the  merriment  in  her  eyes. 
"Therefore  will  I  make  no  choosing,  but — 
go  to  mend  the  pens." 

"Tell  me,  Iseult,"  cried  Lorraine. 

"I  will  not;  I  go  to  mend  the  pens." 

"Tell  me,  Iseult,"  he  repeated;  and  this 
time  he  reached  his  arms  toward  her. 

"Thou  canst  not  touch  me,"  she  said,  look- 
ing him  fairly  in  the  eyes,  "not  unless  /  will. 
And  so  " — she  walked  backward  toward  the 
door,  laughing  and  stepping  to  her  own  words 
as  to  music — "and  so — I — go — to — mend — 
the — pens." 

"Ye  are  right,"    Lorraine  said  gloomily 
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enough;  and  he  put  his  arm  above  his  head  on 
the  casement  rail,  and  leaned  against  it  with 
his  back  to  her.  And  at  the  sight  of  this,  such 
is  woman's  nature,  the  Lady  Iseult  threw  the 
pens  to  the  floor  and  came  to  him,  saying: 

"Thou  knowest  it,  heart  of  my  heart,  there 
is  none  else.  I  love  thee  even  as  thou  wishest. 
Thou  art  all!  all!  all!  My  king!"  and  the 
illumined  foolishness  on  Edward  of  Lor- 
raine's face  at  touch  of  her  was  a  thing  to 
make  men  tremble,  at  the  danger  in  which 
each  of  us  lives  from  the  disease  of  love. 

And  then,  with  no  flinching  and  no  shame, 
she  told  of  her  birth  and  rearing,  and  feared 
that  because  of  these  his  Grace  could  never 
take  her  for  his  wife.  He  laughed  at  her 
with  a  merry  scorn,  and  swore  that  nothing 
on  earth  should  part  them,  and  that  no  one 
ever  loved  who  loved  not  at  first  sight,  and 
that  he  had  loved  her  these  thirty  years,  for 
it  was  of  a  woman  like  her  that  he  had  al- 
ways dreamed.  And  with  this  talk  the  time 
passed  until  the  supper,  after  which  his  Grace 
of  Lorraine  asked  the  Lady  Iseult  from  John 
of  Carfrae,  that  he  might  have  her  to  wife; 
and  Carfrae  vowed  most  explicitly  to  his 
Grace  of  Lorraine  that  Iseult  Gordon  was 
but  his  natural  daughter  in  the  law,  and  for 
that  reason  no  fitting  match  for  the  head  of 
the  house  of  Lorraine.  With  which  facts 
Edward  the  Duke  said  he  was  well  acquainted, 
but  that  they  weighed  not  one  straw  in  his 
mind;  and  his  passion  was  so  high  he  swore 
that  it  would  be  ill  for  any  that  should  cross 
him  in  this  affair,  which  was  that  of  his  life. 

So  for  a  fortnight  things  passed  until  sud- 
denly a  messenger  arrived,  saying  that  his 
Grace  must  depart  in  all  speed  for  France, 
for  the  country  in  his  part  was  so  turbulent 
that  the  uprising  threatened  the  lives  of  his 
own  family;  and  the  Duke  put  a  betrothal  ring 
upon  the  hand  of  the  Lady  Iseult  and  told 
her  that  ere  the  falling  of  the  leaves  she  should 
be  his  wife;  and  so  he  left  her. 

And  this  event  falling  the  night  before  I  was 
to  leave  the  castle,  I  traveled  with  the  Duke 
and  his  retinue  as  far  as  Edinburgh,  where  we 
parted  with  mutual  good  will.  And  before  he 
left  Carfrae,  he  called  The  Two  before  him  in 
the  supper  room,  and,  giving  to  each  a  small 
sword,  which  he  had  had  made,  he  com- 
mended to  their  care  the  Lady  Iseult,  having 
them  swear  on  bended  knee  to  watch,  guard, 
protect,  and  honor  her;  and  the  two  men- 
children,  with  uplifted  faces,  said,  "We 
swear,"  and  kissed  the  cross  of  their  mimic 
swords;  and  none  of  us  who  laughed  at  it  as  a 


play,  thought  of  the  part  these  children  were 
to  take  in  a  great  tragedy  because  of  the  words 
they  swore. 

Whether  it  was  my  journey  home  or  the 
overwork  due  to  the  accumulation  of  business 
during  my  absence,  I  cannot  tell,  but  the  week 
following  my  return  to  Edinburgh  I  was  taken 
with  a  fever  and  lay  for  nearly  a  month  at 
death's  door;  and  the  first  news  I  had  when 
recovered  was  of  the  death  of  John  of  Car- 
frae, which  event  had  occurred  the  day  after 
my  parting  from  him;  and  that  many  changes 
had  taken  place  at  the  castle;  that  The  Two 
had  been  sent  to  their  homes,  and  everywhere 
the  deepest  mourning. 

And  for  two  months  more  I  heard  nothing 
until  there  came  a  word,  like  a  clap  of  thunder, 
that  the  Lady  Iseult  was  to  marry  Sir  Henry 
Annesley.  The  news  came  by  post,  written 
in  her  own  hand,  and  yet  I  sat  staring  at  the 
writing  like  a  gaby,  wondering  if  my  wits  had 
gone  with  the  fever. 

Here  were  things  to  be  done,  for  my  old  love 
of  John  the  Duke  spoke  to  me,  and  with  small 
ado  I  set  out  for  Carfrae  to  discover  the  causes 
of  such  a  change  of  heart. 

Hugh  Valdivalloch,  the  former  Duke's 
own  man,  in  dismal  black,  with  a  long  face, 
met  me  at  the  door  and  took  me  to  my  old 
chamber  in  the  turret. 

"For  God's  sake,  Hugh,"  I  cried,  "what 
does  it  mean?" 

"His  Grace  of  Lorraine  left  and  wrote  no 
word,"  he  answered;  and  from  him  I  gathered 
that  though  letter  after  letter  was  sent  to 
Lorraine  in  France  by  the  Lady  Iseult,  none 
was  answered,  not  even  in  the  dreadful  time 
after  her  father's  death. 

But  one  night  all  uncertainty  was  set  at 
rest  by  a  messenger  who  came  with  a  letter, 
written  in  Latin,  for  the  Lady  Iseult.  He 
told  in  the  servants'  hall  that  there  was  no 
answer,  and  saying  farewell  in  English  of  a 
particular  vileness,  departed  as  quickly  as  he 
came.  And  this  letter  contained  the  news  of 
the  marriage  of  the  Duke  to  his  royal  cousin; 
and  there  was  no  word  of  regret  or  affection 
or  memory  of  the  past  in  it  whatever. 

And  the  Lady  Iseult  fell  as  one  dead,  and 
Sir  Henry  Annesley  was  for  setting  forth  to 
France  and  challenging  the  Duke  to  single 
combat  for  having  neither  th§  honor  nor  the 
sincerity  of  a  gentleman.  But  because  she 
still  loved  Lorraine,  Lady  Iseult  used  her  per- 
suasions to  prevent  him,  and  soon  after,  from 
admiration  of  his  loyalty  to  her,  she  promised 
her  hand  in  marriage  to  Sir  Henry  Annesley, 
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although  she  told  him  frankly  that  such  love 
as  the  Duke  had  killed  could  live  in  her  heart 
no  more  for  any  man;  but,  she  said,  her  life  at 
Carfrae  Castle,  with  the  remembrance  of  a 
dead  father  and  a  dead  love,  was  not  en- 
durable, and  if  he  would  take  her  to  the 
Lowlands,  she  would  do  all  a  woman  might 
to  make  him  a  loyal  wife. 

I  was  so  outdone  by  the  whole  affair  that 
I  was  not  nice  in  choosing  words  to  Lady 
Iseult  concerning  her  conduct,  but  I  had  my 
answer: 

"  Why  do  I  do  it  ?  "  she  cried.  "  What  else 
shall  I  do?  What  I  have  suffered  because  of 
my  birth  ye'll  never  know.  While  John  of 
Carfrae  lived,  I  was  saved  much;  but  now — 
the  women — aye,  even  in  Carfrae  town — pity 
me.  It's  'poor  lassie/  I,"  she  cried,  "who 
am  the  Duke  of  Carfrae's  own  daughter 
with  the  Church's  blessingl  The  women! — 
Heaven  preserve  me  from  the  women!  Do 
ye  think  that  I'll  stay  here  to  have  the  Glen- 
muir's  lady  and  his  five  plain  daughters  pity 
me  as  a  nameless  girl  and  a  jilted  bride?  I 
will  not!     Better  anything  than  that!" 

Finding  that  I  could  do  nothing  to  change 

her,  I  stayed  to  see  the  sacrilege  of  that 

marriage,  for  I  knew  Sir  Henry  Annesley 

for  what  he  was,  a  villain  and  a  traitor  to 

the  king. 

Before  they  left,  I,  as  lawyer  to  the  late 

(To  be 


John  of  Carfrae,  stated  the  right  handsome 
settlements  which  his  Grace  had  designed 
should  be  hers  upon  her  wedding  day,  and 
then  did  give  to  her  a  casket  of  size,  made  of 
iron,  with  a  strong  and  subtle  lock,  as  I  had 
sworn  to  do;  and  say,  that  by  a  word  of  the 
said  John  of  Carfrae,  this  casket  was  to  be 
hers  upon  her  marriage  day;  and  she,  having 
fear  for  what  it  contained,  did  send  for  her 
husband,  Sir  Henry,  and  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses  caused  the  box  to  be  opened.  And 
upon  the  top  was  a  letter,  unsigned,  but 
proven  after  to  be  in  the  hand  of  his  Royal 
Majesty  Charles,  stating  that  the  contents 
were  for  the  wedding  portion  "of  her  known 
as  Iseult  Gordon,"  but  to  be  kept  as  unknown 
dowry,  so  that  the  man  who  married  her 
should  do  so  for  love  alone. 

And  everyone  stood  around  with  interest 
until  the  inner  box  was  opened,  when  there 
was  brought  forth  jewels  of  such  splendor 
as  none  of  those  looking  on  had  ever  seen, 
diamonds  and  rubies  of  great  size,  and  ropes 
of  pearls,  and  a  necklace  of  turquoise  worth 
the  castle  itself.  All  of  which  the  Lady 
Iseult  did  give  with  carelessness  into  the  keep- 
ing of  her  husband,  saying  only  that  she  was 
glad  his  love  had  not  been  rewarded  by  a 
dowerless  bride.  And  they  departed  out  of 
the  Highlands  together,  to  Annesley  Towers, 
near  the  town  of  Landgore. 

concluded,) 


WISDOM 


By  HARLEY  R.  WILEY 

I  IKE  doves  our  strong-winged  hopes  go  out 
j      To  speed  their  flight  through  unknown  space, 
Like  tired  doves  they  curve  about 
And  find  no  safe  abiding  place, 
Till  Wisdom's  window  open  swings 
In  some  sweet  Ark  of  lowly  things. 

Our  science  weighs  the  suns  and  fills 

The  patient  Earth  with  wordy  strife, 
But  Wisdom  slowly  climbs  the  hills 

And  leads  the  halting  steps  of  Life; 
Though  Knowledge  scurries  wide  and  fast, 
*Tis  Wisdom  finds  the  trail  at  last. 

God  gives  the  soul  to  learn  in  time 
That  Wisdom  haunts  the  lowly  ways, 

That  simple  things  are  most  sublime 
And  strength  is  found  in  thoughtful  days, 

That  close  to  Heaven,  at  sorest  need, 

The  quiet  paths  of  Earth  may  lead. 
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OF    ONE    KIND    OR    ANOTHER 
Bv   BRANDER   MATTHEWS 


I  HE  critic  of  the  acted  drama 
is  unfortunate  in  not  hav- 
ing in  English  all  the  terms 
he  needs  to  describe  accu- 
rately all  the  things  of  the 
theater;  and  it  is  hard  for 
him  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  use  the  French  dtnoitement  and  encore 
and  the  German  Tiiel-rolle.  And  his  misfor- 
tune is  increased  by  the  fact  that  there  are 
words  in  English  which  are  sadly  deficient  in 
precision.  For  example,  two  of  the  most  im- 
portant, "tragedy"  and  "comedy,"  are  ap- 
plied loosely;  and  even  when  taken  together 
they  fail  hopelessly  to  cover  the  field  which 
seems  to  be  divided  between  them.  The 
setting  up  of  these  two  words  over  against 
each  other  would  appear  to  imply  that  any 
play  which  is  not  a  tragedy  must  be  a  comedy, 
and  any  play  not  a  comedy  must  be  a  tragedy. 
But  this  is  obviously  absurd;  and  there  are 
plays  aplenty  which  are  neither  tragedy  nor 
comedy,  and  which  also  are  not  even  "tragi- 
comedy," in  any  of  the  many  shifting  mean- 
ings of  that  bastard  term. 

Both  in  English  and  in  French  "tragi-com- 
edy"  had  a  long  struggle  for  life;  and  finally 
failed  to  establish  itself  in  either  language, 
although  Comeille  used  it  to  describe  his 
"LeCid"  and  Fletcher  to  describe  his  "  The 
Faithful  Shepherdess."  Even  in  Fletcher's 
time,  three  centuries  ago,  its  proper  appli- 
cation was  so  doubtful  that  he  was  forced 
to  declare  his  own  definition  in  his  preface 
to  this  pastoral  play:  "A  tragi-comedy  is 
not  so  called  in  respect  of  mirth  and  killing, 
but  in  respect  that  it  wants  death,  which 
is  enough  to  make  it  no  tragedy,  yet  brings 
some  near  it,  which  is  enough  to  make  it 
no  comedy,  which  must  be  a  representation 
of  familiar   people."     To-day  we   have   no 


special  term  to  apply  to  a  piece  such  as 
Fletcher  here  describes,  and  the  best  we  can 
do  is  simply  to  call  it  a  "play."  But  it 
would  have  been  convenient  to  be  able  to 
use  "tragi-comedy"  to  describe  Mr.  Clyde 
Fitch's  "  The  Climbers,"  which  although  sa- 
tiric in  intent  skirted  the  edge  of  tragedy; 
indeed,  it  is  said  that  one  manager  declined 
this  drama  because  he  did  not  believe  that 
the  public  would  take  any  interest  in  a  play 
which  began  with  a  funeral  and  which  ended 
with  a  suicide. 

For  a  variant  of  *he  type  of  play  which 
Fletcher  and  Beaumont  originated  and  which 
Shakespeare  took  over  from  them  (in  "A 
Winter's  Tale,"  for  example)  there  has  been 
suggested  the  appropriate  term  of  "dramatic 
romance."  And  here  again  is  a  convenient 
term  to  describe  certain  modern  pieces  only 
too  prevalent  in  our  theaters  of  late,  most  of 
them  dramatizations  of  semihistorical  and 
wholly  fantastic  tales  of  adventure,  such  as 
"When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower." 

The  word  "tragedy"  seems  to  convey  a 
fairly  simple  idea;  but,  as  Fletcher  remarked, 
it  connotes  a  deadly  termination  of  the  story, 
and  so  it  apparently  excludes  all  those  serious 
dramas  which  fail  to  end  fatally.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  word  "comedy"  has  been 
broadened  to  include  all  the  manifestations  of 
the  comic  spirit  on  the  stage — the  lyrical 
burlesques  of  Aristophanes  and  the  acrobatic 
farce  of  the  Italians,  as  well  as  the  brilliant 
satires  of  contemporary  society  such  as 
Sheridan  and  Beaumarchais  gave  us.  That  is 
to  say,  "tragedy"  is  applied  strictly  to  only 
one  of  the  several  types  of  serious  drama,  the 
one  in  which  death  rings  down  the  curtain; 
whereas  comedy  is  stretched  to  include  every 
kind  of  humorous  piece.  As  a  result,  we 
have  no  name  for  the  special  type  of  comedy 
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which  corresponds  to  the  special  type  of 
tragedy — the  comic  play  which  deals  with  life 
sincerely  and  satirically,  without  exaggerated 
caricature  in  the  character-drawing  and  with- 
out extravagant  fun-making  in  the  episodes. 

"High  comedy"  is  what  one  might  call  the 
play  of  this  class,  taking  as  our  typical  speci- 
mens "Les  Femmes  Savantes"  of  Moliere, 
"The  Way  of  the  World"  of  Congreve,  "The 
School  for  Scandal"  of  Sheridan,  and  the 
"Gendre  de  M.  Poirier"  of  Augier  and  San- 
deau.  In  this  wise  and  witty  "comedy  of 
manners" — to  give  it  another  name,  more 
widely  used  but  less  exactly  descriptive — the 
action,  however  serious  it  may  seem,  never 
stiffens  into  actual  drama;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  however  amusing  it  may  be,  it  never  re- 
laxes into  the  robust  and  boisterous  mirth  of 
mere  farce.  Rich  as  is  the  dramatic  litera- 
ture of  the  world,  the  plays  worthy  to  be  clas- 
sified under  this  head  are  surprisingly  few. 
Modern  British  dramatists  have  given  us  oc- 
casional specimens  of  this  difficult  form,  Oscar 
Wilde's  "Lady  Windermere's  Fan,"  for  ex- 
ample, and  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones's  "The 
Liars."  The  Greeks,  from  whom  we  have 
perfect  examples  of  pure  tragedy,  left  us  not  a 
single  specimen  of  high  comedy — although,  of 
course,  it  is  possible  that  one  might  be  dis- 
covered amid  the  plays  of  Menander,  if  we 
could  replevin  them  from  oblivion. 

What  is  even  more  curious  is  that  there  is 
not  really  a  satisfactory  specimen  of  high 
comedy  to  be  selected  out  of  the  immense 
mass  of  the  Elizabethan  drama.  No  one  of 
Shakespeare's  comedies  and  not  one  of  Ben 
Jonson's  conforms  to  this  special  type.  The 
comic  dramas  of  Ben  Jonson  belong  to 
the  class  known  as  the  "comedy  of  hu- 
mors"; and  the  best  beloved  of  Shake- 
speare's lighter  plays,  "The  Merchant  of 
Venice"  and  "Much  Ado  About  Nothing," 
are  preferably  to  be  described  as  examples 
of  romantic  comedy,  the  form  which  the 
great  dramatist  specially  affected  and  which 
he  improved  for  his  own  use,  even  if  he  took 
the  suggestion  of  it  from  Greene.  In  this 
romantic  comedy  we  find  Shakespeare  sus- 
taining the  interest  of  the  more  playful  theme, 
with  which  he  is  chiefly  concerned,  by  the 
powerful  episodes  of  an  underplot  which  is 
allowed  at  times  to  become  almost  tragic  in  its 
intensity. 

However  delightful  may  be  the  romantic 
comedies  of  Shakespeare,  with  their  unceasing 
poetic  charm  and  their  masterly  contrast  of 
character,  they  have  not  afforded  a  model  to 


modern  dramatists,  who  seem  to  have  felt 
that  this  type  of  play  was  a  special  product 
of  the  semimediaeval,  semirenascence  theater 
of  the  Elizabethans  and  that  it  would  not 
flourish  in  our  modern  playhouses,  roofed  and 
lighted  and  set  with  realistic  scenery.  Indeed, 
the  only  poet  of  the  nineteenth  century,  who 
was  attracted  to  this  Shakespearean  form,  was 
Alfred  de  Musset;  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  most  of  his  dramatic  fantasies,  passion- 
ate, yet  mocking,  were  not  originally  intended 
for  the  actual  theater. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  "high  comedy"  of 
Moliere,  prepared  for  a  playhouse  which  was 
modern  in  the  most  of  its  conditions,  has 
served  as  a  model  for  Congreve  and  Sheridan, 
for  Augier  and  Sandeau,  and  for  all  who  have 
since  essayed  the  "comedy  of  manners."  That 
only  a  few  have  been  able  to  handle  this  form 
successfully  is  evidence  that  it  is  inherently 
difficult.  Apparently  the  danger  is  twofold, 
and  it  is  very  like  that  which  confronts  the 
lyrist  who  ventures  upon  true  vers  de  soctiti. 
The  playwright,  who  ought  to  make  his  plot 
the  result  of  the  clash  of  character  on  charac- 
ter, is  tempted  either  to  surcharge  his  story 
with  sentiment  or  to  permit  his  sense  of  fun 
to  run  away  with  him.  In  the  one  case,  the 
plot  ceases  to  be  comic  and  becomes  un- 
duly emotional,  as  happened  in  "Froufrou," 
which  begins  in  the  best  vein  of  high  com- 
edy only  to  sink  at  last  submerged  in  senti- 
mentality. In  the  other  case,  the  play  be- 
comes wholly  comic  and  abandons  sentiment 
for  breadth  of  humor,  as  happened  in  "She 
Stoops  to  Conquer,"  which  fails  somewhat 
to  justify  its  claim  to  be  considered  as  a 
"comedy  of  manners."  In  fact,  if  we  closely 
scrutinize  Goldsmith's  dramatic  masterpiece 
we  find  in  it  what  may  aptly  be  called  "  fun  for 
its  own  sake."  An  element  of  frank  farce 
makes  itself  evident;  and  a  similar  farcial 
excess  is  discoverable  also  in  "The  Rivals." 
Probably  this  is  what  Mr.  Pinero  had  in  mind 
when  he  ventured  to  define  a  "comedy"  as 
*'a  successful  farce  written  by  a  deceased 
author." 

Often  has  "farce"  been  seized  as  a  term  of 
reproach  to  hurl  in  the  face  of  a  living  play- 
wright; and  "melodrama"  has  also  served 
many  times  as  a  missile  of  offense.  But  even 
if  they  are  less  noble,  farce  and  melodrama 
are  types  of  play  quite  as  legitimate  as  comedy 
and  tragedy,  and,  to  the  student  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  drama,  each  of  them  has  an  inter- 
est of  its  own.  All  the  more  reason  is  there 
then  that  the  two  words  should  be  defined, 
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and  that  we  should  be  able  to  see  why  farce 
and  melodrama  are  properly  held  to  be  in- 
ferior to  comedy  and  tragedy.  The  cause  of 
this  inferiority  is  simple  and  it  may  be  stated 
simply.  In  high  comedy  (the  comedy  of 
manners)  and  again  in  the  serious  drama 
(of  which  true  tragedy  is  one  class),  we  per- 
ceive that  the  plot  is  made  by  the  characters, 
that  the  characters  dominate  the  plot,  and 
that  the  plot  is  what  it  is  solely  because  the 
characters  are  what  they  are.  But  in  farce, 
and  again  in  melodrama,  the  reverse  is  seen  to 
be  the  case;  the  plot,  the  situation,  the  inci- 
dents are  the  controlling  factors,  and  the 
characters  are  only  what  the  plot  allows  them 
to  be  or  forces  them  to  be.  They  exist  solely 
in  order  that  they  may  do  what  their  maker 
bids  them,  instead  of  going  forward,  apparent- 
ly of  their  own  volition,  impelled  by  the  logic 
of  their  own  individuality.  In  high  comedy, 
(in  "Tartuffe"  and  in  "The  School  for 
Scandal")  and  in  true  tragedy  (in  "GEdipus" 
and  in  "  Othello  "),  the  successive  events  of  the 
story  are  brought  about  almost  inevitably,  as 
though  they  could  not  happen  otherwise; 
whereas  in  farce  and  in  melodrama  the  action 
of  any  character  may  be  arbitrary  at  any 
moment.  Applying  this  test  we  discover 
that  "Leah  Kleschna,"  ingenious  as  it  is,  and 
dignified  as  it  is,  falls  within  the  definition  of 
melodrama,  while  "The  Second  Mrs.  Tan- 
queray,"  in  spite  of  its  lighter  passages, 
reveals  itself  as  tragedy.  And  there  would 
be  few  to  deny  that  Ibsen's  "Ghosts"  is 
pure  tragedy  and  that  it  is  the  most  powerful 
and  appalling  tragedy  written  in  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

If  the  characters  seem  to  lead  an  inde- 
pendent life  of  their  own,  existing  apart  from 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  may  happen 
to  have  been  presented,  if  they  linger  in  our 
memories  as  fellow  human  beings,  whose 
course  of  conduct  we  can  venture  to  predict 
from  what  we  already  know  of  them,  then  the 
play  in  which  they  appear  is  not  fairly  to  be 
classified  as  farce  or  as  melodrama.  But  if  the 
characters  fade  into  nothingness  when  we 
seek  to  separate  them  from  the  events  in 
which  they  took  part,  and  if  their  movements 
have  been  so  illogical  and  so  completely  con- 
trolled by  another  will  than  their  own,  that  we 
are  ever  left  in  wonder  as  to  what  they  will  do 
next,  then  the  play  in  which  they  are  puppets 
is  farce  or  melodrama. 

If  we  apply  this  test  sincerely  we  shall  find 
ourselves  declaring  that  at  least  a  dozen  of 
Moliere's  most  joyous  pieces  are  farces — 


excellent  farces,  beyond  all  question,  but 
farces,  after  all.  Furthermore,  we  shall  find 
ourselves  putting  the  same  label  on  at  least 
two  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  "The  Comedy  of 
Errors  "  and  "  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  " ; 
while  yet  another  of  his  so-called  comedies, 
"The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  is  not  only  farce 
but  farce  of  the  most  violent  type,  of  the  slap- 
stick and  knockabout  variety.  And  we  shall 
be  forced  also  to  record  that  not  only  "Titus 
Andronicus,"  the  rank  tragedy  of  blood,  re- 
vised by  Shakespeare  in  his  dependent  youth, 
but  also  the  "Cymbeline"  of  his  later  years, 
are  both  of  them  melodramas,  and  that  neither 
of  them  is  a  masterpiece  of  plot-mongering. 

When  two  surviving  comrades  of  Shake- 
speare, years  after  his  death,  piously  gathered 
his  plays  into  a  single  folio  volume — the  most 
precious  possession  of  all  modern  literature — 
they  risked  a  rough-and-ready  classification 
into  three  groups,  comedies,  tragedies,  and 
histories;  and  even  then  they  could  find  no 
fit  place  for  that  nondescript  narrative  in 
dialogue,  "Troilus  and  Cressida."  Later 
criticism  has  accepted  as  fairly  accurate  the 
grouping  together  of  the  so-called  "histories," 
since  the  loosely  knit  pieces  thus  assembled 
are  all  of  them  "  chronicle  plays."  The  group 
of  tragedies  is  now  seen  to  include  not  only 
true  tragedies  like  "  Macbeth  "  and  "  Othello," 
but  also  at  least  one  specimen  of  the  "  tragedy 
of  blood,"  which  was  the  Elizabethan  parallel 
to  our  latter-day  Bowery  melodrama.  But 
the  designation  of  the  plays  in  the  third  group 
is  unsatisfactory^  and  misleading,  however 
wide  an  extension  may  be  given  to  "  comedy." 
Even  if  we  might  fairly  include  under  this 
head  the  romantic  comedies  and  the  farces 
and  such  humorous  fantasies  as  "The  Tem- 
pest" and  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream," 
wherein  we  find  fairy  folk  commingled  with 
our  grosser  humanity,  even  then  there  are  the 
"dramatic  romances"  (of  which  "A  Winter's 
Tale  "  is  an  example),  and  surely  these  are  not 
rightly  to  be  called  comedies.  And  when  all 
is  said,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  "comedy"  is 
absolutely  the  one  word  most  inapplicable  to 
"Measure  for  Measure"  and  "All's  Well  that 
Ends  Well,"  those  somber  plays  of  unlovely 
intrigue  wherein  Shakespeare  dealt  with 
themes  which  were  unworthy  of  him  and 
which  not  even  he  could  make  worthy. 

We  may  rest  certain  that  if  Shakespeare 
were  to  return  to  life  to-day  he  would  waste 
little  of  his  time  on  the  immense  mass  of  con- 
tradictory criticism  with  which  commentators 
have  obscured  his  works.     When  he  was  alive 
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he  never  took  himself  too  seriously;  and  if  he 
came  back  to  this  modern  world  of  ours,  he 
would  find  many  things  more  interesting  than 
to  grope  through  guesses  of  all  sorts  about  his 
intentions  in  this  or  that  play  which  he  wrote 
primarily  to  please  the  theatergoers  of  his 
own  time  and  secondarily  to  express  himself 
as  he  was  at  that  particular  period  of  his  life. 
Probably  it  would  surprise  him  hugely  to 
karn  that  the  plays,  which  he  did  not  even 
take  the  trouble  to  have  printed,  were  deemed 
worthy  of  study  in  our  universities,  and  that 
critics  were  engaged  in  classifying  them,  set- 
ting down  this  as  a  tragedy  of  blood,  and  that 
as  a  dramatic  romance,  a  third  as  a  romantic 
comedy,  and  a  fourth  as  merely  a  farce.    If 
asked  whether  "Troilus  and  Cressida"  ought 
to  be  grouped  with  the  tragedies  or  with  the 
comedies  or  with  the  histories,  he  might  answer 
only  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulder.    How  little 
he  would  care  with  what  label  we  may  choose 
to  tag  any  play  of  his,  we  can  judge  by  recall- 
ing how  he  makes  the  pedantic  Polonius  prose 
forth  a  long  list  of  the  contemporary  classifica- 
tions: "tragedy,  comedy,  history,  pastoral,  pas- 
torical-comical,   historical-pastoral,   tragical- 
•  historical,  tragical-comical-historical-pastoral, 
scene  individable,  or  poem  unlimited." 

Shakespeare  himself,  like  the  playgoers  who 
thronged  the  Globe  Theater  to  behold  the 
plays  he  had  written  to  please  them,  gave  no 
thought  to  any  question  of  classification,  and 
as  long  as  the  plays  did  happen  to  please  mem, 
neither  he  nor  they  cared  whether  any  par- 
ticular piece  was  to  be  termed  a  romantic 
comedy  or  a  dramatic  romance.  In  writing 
the  play  he  had  done  what  he  was  moved  to  do, 
and  they  enjoyed  it  unthinkingly,  as  do  the 
modern  playgoers  when  they  flock  into  the 
theater  to-day  to  see  one  of  his  masterpieces 
performed,  not  asking  themselves  whether  it  is 
fish  or  flesh  or  fowl,  but  taking  their  pleasure 
as  they  find  it  set  before  them.  And  in  this 
respect,  at  least,  the  professional  playwrights 
of  our  own  day  resemble  Shakespeare;  they 
do  not  care  what  category  the  critics  may 
choose  for  a  play  of  theirs  as  long  as  the 
public  crowd  to  behold  it.  Whether  we  call 
"Nathan  Hale"  a  chronicle  play,  or  a  history, 
or  a  tragedy,  matters  little  to  Mr.  Clyde  Fitch; 
and  it  makes  no  difference  to  Mr.  Augustus 
Thomas  when  attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact 
that  "The  Earl  of  Pawtucket"  is  not  truly  a 
comedy  but  only  a  farce. 

But  even  if  it  is  true  that  artists,  and  also 
the  broad  public  to  which  true  artists  must 
appeal,  give  little  thought  to  these  questions  of 


classification,  and  even  if  an  undue  deference 
to  any  theory  of  rigid  demarcation  would  prob- 
ably hamper  the  artists  themselves  in  the  full 
employment  of  their  powers,  as  it  hampered 
the  French  dramatic  poets  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  nevertheless  the  classification  of  the 
critic,  looking  back  over  the  completed  work 
of  the  author,  has  a  utility  of  its  own,  and  the 
student  of  dramatic  development  finds  his 
profit  in  it.  There  are  advantages  in  de- 
composing the  group  of  so-called  comedies 
contained  in  the  Shakespearean  folio  and  in 
assuring  ourselves  that  some  of  them  are 
really  not  comedies  at  all,  and  that  others  are 
frankly  farces,  and  that  no  one  of  them  be- 
longs to  the  special  class  which  has  been  called 
the  "comedy  of  manners."  Classification  is 
an  instrument  of  precision;  and  by  its  use  we 
may  measure  more  exactly  the  special  quali- 
ties of  the  genius  we  are  seeking  to  understand. 

We  may  smile  at  the  long  list  which 
Polonius  rattles  off  glibly,  and  we  may  be  sure 
that  Shakespeare  meant  us  to  smile  at  it;  but 
none  the  less  is  classification  the  beginning  of 
knowledge.  The  student  has  got  hold  of 
something  solid  when  he  finds  out  for  himself 
what  need  there  was  for  a  term  like  "tragi- 
comedy" in  both  England  and  France  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  why  the  eighteenth 
century  saw  in  France  the  development  of  the 
"  comtdie-larmoyante  "  (known  in  English  as 
"sentimental  comedy"),  and  of  the  "trag&lie- 
bourgeoise"  (known  in  German  as  "trades- 
man's tragedy").  He  has  made  an  advance 
in  knowledge  when  he  ascertains  just  what  a 
"ballad  opera"  is  and  a  "musical  comedy," 
an  " optra-comique"  and  an  "opira-boufie" 
and  when  he  can  trace  the  influence  they  have 
exerted  on  one  another.  He  will  find  his  ac- 
count in  grasping  the  exact  scope  of  the 
English  "heroic  play,"  and  the  Spanish 
"comedy  of  cloak  and  sword."  He  will  gain 
if  he  keeps  clearly  in  mind  a  working  defini- 
tion of  farce  and  of  melodrama,  to  enable  him 
to  perceive  more  swiftly  the  relation  of  the 
former  to  comedy  and  of  the  latter  to  the 
serious  drama. 

Of  course,  it  is  needful  for  us  always  to 
remember  that  classification  is  a  means  only; 
it  is  never  an  end  in  itself.  It  is  useful  only  in 
so  far  as  it  enables  us  to  appreciate  the  exact 
position  of  the  more  important  plays  which 
have  come  down  to  us  from  the  past,  and 
to  measure  the  value  of  the  more  important  of 
the  plays  which  are  now  proffered  to  us  in  the 
present  day.  It  is  a  constant  aid  to  the  ap- 
prehending of  the  significant  fact  that  the 
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development  of  the  drama  has  been  continu- 
ous, and  that  it  is  subject  to  laws  which 
reveal  themselves  at  work  in  every  period. 
Although  the  past  and  the  present  may  seem 
very  unlike  they  have  many  aspects  in  com- 
mon; and  therefore  it  is  an  advantage  to  the 
critic  of  the  acted  drama  of  our  own  time  as 
well  as  to  the  historian  of  the  dramatic 
literature  of  other  centuries,  to  be  able  to  ex- 
plain the  one  by  the  aid  of  the  other. 

The  likeness  of  certain  ancient  manifesta- 
tions of  the  drama  to  certain  modern  manifes- 
tations is  as  easy  to  exaggerate  as  it  is  im- 
possible to  deny;  and  there  is  no  occasion  to 
give  undue  weight  to  the  suggestion  that  the 
lyrical  burlesque  of  the  Greeks  reveals  a 
certain  similarity  to  the  nondescript  medley 
made  familiar  of  late  in  America  by  Messrs. 
Weber  and  Fields,  just  as  the  comedies  of 
Plautus  show  a  certain  likeness  to  the  plays 
of  tenement-house  life  in  New  York  put  to- 
gether by  Mr.  Edward  Harrigan.  So  there 
were  analogues  of  the  modern  swashbuckler 
romanticist  pieces  in  Spain  in  Calderon's 
time,  just  as  there  were  in  Shakespeare's 
time  English  analogues  of  the  modern  Bowery 


melodrama.  The  precursor  of  the  "problem 
play  "  of  Ibsen  can  be  found  more  than  once  in 
the  list  of  Molfere's  works,  where  it  is  possible 
also  to  discover  an  anticipation  of  our  latter- 
day  *  *  musical  comedy."  The  rather  primitive 
form  of  the  chronicle  play,  with  which  are 
to  be  classed  all  of  Shakespeare's  histories, 
and  which  preceded  and  made  possible  the 
development  of  true  tragedy  in  France  as  well 
as  in  England,  reappears  in  the  "Napoleon" 
of  the  elder  Dumas,  in  the  "  Marie  Antoinette  " 
of  Giacommetti,  and  again,  recently,  in  the 
"Ulysses"  of  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips.  And  for 
a  final  illustration  of  these  survivals  of  form 
and  of  these  reincarnations  of  spirit,  take  the 
"comedy  of  humors,"  which  Ben  Jonson 
built  up  solidly  with  his  robustly  imaginative 
exaggerations,  which  often  strike  us  nowa- 
days as  lugubriously  unfunny — for  in  noth- 
ing is  the  taste  of  man  more  fickle  than  in  the 
things  he  is  willing  to  laugh  at — and  set  these 
by  the  side  of  the  many  dramatizations  of 
Dickens's  loose- jointed  serial  stories,  in  which 
we  cannot  fail  to  find  the  same  violent  distor- 
tion of  character  into  a  caricature  of  our  com- 
mon humanity. 


THE   CHARACTER  OF   THE   SEA 


BY  JOSEPH  CONRAD 


[HE  love  that  is  given  to 
ships  is  profoundly  dif- 
ferent from  the  love  men 
feel  for  every  other  work 
of  their  hands — the  love 
they  bear  to  their  houses, 
for  instance — because  it  is 
untainted  by  the  pride  of  possession.  The 
pride  of  skill,  the  pride  of  responsibility,  the 
pride  of  endurance  there  may  be,  but  other- 
wise it  is  a  disinterested  sentiment.  No  sea- 
man ever  cherished  a  ship,  even  if  she  belonged 
to  him,  merely  because  of  the  profit  she  put 
in  his  pocket.  No  one,  I  think,  ever  did:  for  a 
shipowner,  even  of  the  best,  has  been  always 
outside  the  pale  of  that  sentiment;  embracing 
in  a  feeling  of  intimate,  equal  fellowship  the 
ship  and  the  man  backing  each  other  against 
the  implacable,  if  sometimes  dissembled,  hos- 
tility of  their  world  of  waters.    The  sea — this 


truth  must  be  confessed — has  no  generosity. 
No  display  of  manly  qualities — courage,  har- 
dihood, endurance,  faithfulness — has  ever 
been  known  to  touch  its  irresponsible  con- 
sciousness of  power.  The  ocean  has  the 
conscienceless  temper  of  a  savage  autocrat 
spoiled  by  much  adulation.  He  cannot  brook 
the  slightest  appearance  of  defiance,  and  has 
remained  the  irreconcilable  enemy  of  ships 
and  men  ever  since  ships  and  men  had  the  un- 
heard-of audacity  to  go  afloat  together  in  the 
face  of  his  frown.  From  that  day  he  has  gone 
on  swallowing  up  fleets  and  men  without  his 
resentment  being  glutted  by  the  number  of 
victims,  by  so  many  wrecked  ships  and 
wrecked  lives.  To-day,  as  ever,  he  is  ready 
to  beguile  and  betray,  to  smash  and  to  drown 
the  incorrigible  optimism  of  men  who,  backed 
by  the  fidelity  of  ships,  are  trying  to  wrest  from 
him  the  fortune  of  their  house,  the  dominion 
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of  their  world,  or  only  a  dole  of  food  for  their 
hunger.  If  not  always  in  the  hot  mood  to 
smash,  he  is  always  stealthily  ready  for  a 
drowning.  The  only  amazing  wonder  of  the 
deep  is  its  unfathomable  cruelty. 

I  felt  its  dread  for  the  first  time  in  mid- 
Atlantic  one  day,  many  years  ago,  when  we 
took  off  the  crew  of  a  Danish  brig  homeward 
bound  from  the  West  Indies.  A  thin  silvery 
mist  softened  the  calm  and  majestic  splendor 
of  light  without  shadows,  seemed  to  render 
the  sky  less  remote  and  the  ocean  less  im- 
mense. It  was  one  of  those  days  when  the 
light  of  the  sea  appears,  indeed,  lovable,  like 
the  nature  of  a  strong  man  in  moments  of 
quiet  intimacy.  At  sunrise  we  had  made  out 
a  black  speck  to  the  westward,  apparently 
suspended  high  up  in  the  void  behind  a  stir- 
ring, shimmering  veil  of  silvery  blue  gauze 
that  seemed  at  times  to  stir  and  float  in  the 
breeze  which  fanned  us  slowly  along.  The 
peace  of  that  enchanting  forenoon  was  so  pro- 
found, so  untroubled,  that  it  seemed  that 
every  word  pronounced  loudly  on  our  deck 
would  penetrate  to  the  very  heart  of  that  in- 
finite mystery  born  from  the  conjunction  of 
water  and  sky.  We  did  not  raise  our  voices. 
"A  water-logged 'derelict,  I  think,  sir,"  said 
quietly  the  second  officer,  coming  down  from 
aloft  with  the  binoculars  in  their  case  slung 
across  his  shoulders;  and  our  captain,  without 
a  word,  signed  to  the  helmsman  to  steer  for 
the  black  speck.  Presently  we  made  out  a 
low  jagged  stump  sticking  up  forward — all 
that  remained  of  her  departed  masts. 

The  captain  was  expatiating  in  a  low  con- 
versational tone  to  the  chief  mate  upon  the 
danger  of  these  derelicts  and  upon  his  dread 
of  coming  upon  them  at  night,  when  suddenly 
a  man  forward  screamed  out,  "There's  peo- 
ple on  board  of  her,  sir.  I  see  them!"  in  a 
most  extraordinary  voice,  a  voice  never  heard 
before  on  our  ship,  the  amazing  voice  of  a 
stranger.  It  gave  the  signal  for  a  sudden 
tumult  of  shouts.  The  watch  below  ran  up 
the  forecastle  head  in  a  body;  the  cook  dashed 
out  of  the  galley.  Everybody  saw  the  poor 
fellows  now!  They  were  there!  And  all  at 
once  our  ship,  which  had  the  well-earned 
name  of  being  without  a  rival  for  speed  in 
<  light  winds,  seemed  to  have  lost  the  power  of 
motion,  as  if  the  sea,  becoming  viscous,  had 
dung  to  her  sides.  And  yet  she  moved.  Im- 
mensity, the  inseparable  companion  of  a 
ship's  life,  chose  that  day  to  breathe  upon 
her  as  gently  as  a  sleeping  child;  the  clamor 
of  our  excitement  had  died  out;  and  our  living 


ship,  famous  for  never  losing  steerageway  as 
long  as  there  was  air  enough  to  float  a  feather, 
stole  without  a  ripple,  silent  and  white  as  a 
ghost,  toward  her  mutilated  and  wounded  sis- 
ter, come  upon  at  the  point  of  death  in  the 
sunlit  haze  of  a  calm  day  at  sea. 

With  the  binoculars  glued  to  his  eyes,  the 
captain  said  in  a  quivering  tone:  "They  are 
waving  to  us  with  something  aft  there."  He 
put  down  the  glasses  on  the  skylight  brusquely 
and  began  to  walk  about  the  poop.  "A  shirt 
or  a  flag,"  he  ejaculated  irritably.  "Can't 
make  it  out.  .  .  .  Some  dam'  rag  or  other." 
He  took  a  few  more  turns  on  the  poop,  glan- 
cing down  over  the  rail  now  and  then,  to  see 
how  fast  we  were  moving.  His  nervous  foot- 
steps rang  sharply  in  the  quiet  of  the  ship 
where  the  other  men,  all  looking  the  same  way, 
had  forgotten  themselves  in  a  staring,  tense 
immobility.  "This  will  never  do,"  he  cried 
out  suddenly.  "Lower  both  boats  at  once! 
Down  with  them." 

Before  I  jumped  into  mine,  he  took  me 
aside — as  being  an  inexperienced  junior — for 
a  word  of  warning.  "You  look  out  as  you 
come  alongside  that  she  doesn't  take  you  down 
with  her.  You  understand?"  He  murmured 
this  confidentially,  so  that  none  of  the  men  at 
the  falls  should  hear.  And  I  was  shocked! 
Heavens!  As  if  in  such  an  emergency  one 
stopped  to  think  of  danger — I  exclaimed  to 
myself  mentally,  in  scorn  of  such  cold-blooded 
caution. 

It  takes  many  lessons  to  make  a  real  sea- 
man, and  I  got  my  rebuke  at  once.  My  ex- 
perienced commander  seemed,  in  one  search- 
ing glance,  to  read  my  thoughts  on  my 
ingenuous  face.  "What  you're  going  off  for 
is  to  save  life — not  to  drown  your  boat's  crew 
for  nothing,"  he  growled  severely  in  my  ear. 
But  as  we  shoved  off  he  leaned  over  and  cried 
out:  "It  all  rests  on  the  power  of  your  arms, 
men .     Give  way  for  life ! " 

We  made  a  race  of  it;  and  I  would  never 
have  believed  that  a  common  boat's  crew  of  a 
merchantman  could  keep  up  so  much  deter- 
mined fierceness  in  the  regular  swing  of  their 
stroke.  What  our  captain  had  clearly  per- 
ceived before  we  left  had  become  plain  to  all 
of  us  since.  The  issue  of  our  enterprise  hung 
on  a  hair  above  that  abyss  of  waters  which  will 
not  give  up  its  dead  till  the  day  of  judgment. 
It  was  a  race  of  two  ship's  boats  matched 
against  Death  for  a  prize  of  nine  men's  lives; 
and  Death  had  a  long  start.  We  saw  the  crew 
of  the  brig  from  afar  working  at  the  pumps — 
still  pumping  on  that  wreck  which  already  had 
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settled  so  far  down  that  the  gentle  low  swell, 
over  which  our  boats  rose  and  fell  easily  with- 
out a  check  to  their  speed,  welling  up  almost 
level  with  her  head  rails,  plucked  at  the  ends 
of  broken  gear  swinging  desolately  from  her 
naked  bowsprit. 

We  could  not,  in  all  conscience,  have  picked 
out  a  better  day  for  our  regatta  had  we  had 
the  free  choice  of  all  the  days  that  ever  dawned 
upon  the  lonely  struggles  and  solitary  agonies 
of  ships  since  the  Norse  rovers  first  steered 
to  the  westward  against  the  run  of  Atlantic 
waves.  It  was  a  very  good  race.  At  the 
finish  there  was  not  an  oar's  length  between 
the  first  and  second  boat,  with  Death  coming 
in  a  good  third  on  the  top  of  the  very  next 
smooth  swell,  for  all  one  knew  to  the  con- 
trary. The  scuppers  of  the  brig  gurgled 
softly  all  together  as  the  water  rose  against 
her  sides,  then  subsided  sleepily  with  a  low 
wash  as  if  playing  about  an  immovable  rock. 
Her  bulwarks  were  gone  fore  and  aft,  and 
one  saw  her  bare  deck  low  lying  like  a  raft 
and  swept  clean  of  boats,  spars,  houses — of 
everything  except  the  ring-bolts  and  the  heads 
of  the  pumps.  I  had  the  one  dismal  glimpse 
of  it  as  I  braced  myself  up  to  receive  upon  my 
breast  the  last  man  to  leave  her,  the  captain, 
who  literally  let  himself  fall  into  my  arms. 

It  was  a  weirdly  silent  rescue.  A  rescue 
without  a  hail,  without  a  single  uttered  word, 
without  a  gesture  or  a  sign — without  a  con- 
scious exchange  of  glances.  Up  to  the  very 
last  moment  those  on  board  stuck  to  their 
pumps,  which  spouted  two  clear  streams  of 
water  upon  their  bare  feet.  Their  brown  skin 
showed  through  the  rents  of  their  shirts,  and 
the  two  small  bunches  of  half -naked  tattered 
men  went  on  bowing  from  the  waist  to  each 
other  in  their  back-breaking  labor,  up  and 
down,  absorbed,  with  no  time  for  a  glance 
over  the  shoulder  at  the  help  that  was  coming 
to  them.  As  we  dashed  unregarded  along- 
side,  a  voice  let  out  one,  only  one,  hoarse 
howl  of  command  and  then,  just  as  they 
stood,  without  caps,  with  the  salt  drying  gray 
in  the  wrinkles  and  folds  of  their  hairy,  hag- 
gard faces,  blinking  stupidly  at  us  their  red 
eyelids,  they  made  a  bolt  away  from  the  han- 
dles, tottering  and  jostling  against  each  other, 
and  positively  flung  themselves  over  upon  our 
very  heads.  The  clatter  they  made  tumbling 
among  us  in  the  boat  had  an  extraordinarily 
destructive  effect  upon  the  illusion  of  tragic 
dignity  our  self-esteem  had  thrown  over  the 
contests  of  mankind  with  the  sea.  On  that 
exquisite  day  of  gently  breathing  peace  and 


veiled  sunshine  perished  my  romantic  devo- 
tion to  what  men's  imagination  had  pro- 
claimed the  most  august  aspect  of  nature. 
The  cynical  indifference  of  the  sea  to  the 
merits  of  human  suffering  and  courage,  laid 
bare  in  this  ridiculous  panic-tainted  perform- 
ance extorted  from  the  dire  extremity  of 
nine  good  and  honorable  seamen,  revolted 
me.  I  saw  the  duplicity  of  the  sea's  most 
tender  mood.  It  was  so  because  it  could  not 
help  itself,  but  the  awed  respect  of  the  early 
days  was  gone.  I  felt  ready  to  smile  bitterly 
at  its  enchanting  charm  and  glare  viciously  at 
its  furies.  In  a  moment  before  we  shoved  off 
I  had  looked  coolly  at  the  life  of  my  choice. 
Its  illusions  were  gone,  but  its  fascinations  re- 
mained.   I  had  become  a  seaman  at  last. 

We  pulled  hard  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
then  lay  on  our  oars,  waiting  for  our  ship, 
that  was  coming  down  on  us  with  swelling 
sails,  looking  delicately  tall  and  exquisitely 
noble  through  the  mist.  The  captain  of  the 
brig,  who  sat  in  the  stern  sheets  by  my  side 
with  his  face  in  his  hands,  raised  his  head  and 
began  to  speak  with  a  sort  of  somber  volu- 
bility. They  had  lost  their  masts  and  sprung 
a  leak  in  a  hurricane;  drifted  for  weeks,  al- 
ways at  the  pumps;  met  more  bad  weather; 
the  ships  they  sighted  failed  to  make  them  out, 
the  leak  gained  upon  them  slowly,  and  the  seas 
had  left  them  nothing  to  make  a  raft  of.  It 
was  very  hard  to  see  ship  after  ship  pass  by  at 
a  distance  "as  if  everybody  had  agreed  that 
we  must  be  left  to  drown,"  he  added.  But 
they  went  on  trying  to  keep  the  brig  afloat  as 
long  as  possible,  and  working  the  pumps  con- 
stantly on  insufficient  food,  mostly  raw,  till 
"yesterday  evening,"  he  continual  monot- 
onously, "just  as  the  sun  went  down,  the 
men's  hearts  broke." 

He  made  an  almost  imperceptible  pause 
here,  and  went  on  again  with  exactly  the  same 
intonation.  "They  told  me  the  brig  could 
not  be  saved  and  they  thought  they  had  done 
enough  for  themselves.  I  said  nothing  to 
that.  It  was  true.  It  was  no  mutiny.  I  had 
nothing  to  say  to  them.  They  lay  about  aft 
all  night  as  still  as  so  many  dead  men.  I  did 
not  lie  down.  I  kept  a  lookout.  When  the 
first  light  came  I  saw  your  ship  at  once.  I 
waited  for  more  light;  the  breeze  began  to  fail 
on  my  face.  Then  I  shouted  out  as  loud  as  I 
was  able,  'Look  at  that  ship  I'  but  only  two 
men  got  up  very  slowly  and  came  to  me.  At 
first  only  we  three  stood  alone  for  a  long  time 
watching  you  coming  down  to  us  and  feeling 
the  breeze  drop  to  a  calm  almost;  but  after- 
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ward  others,  too,  rose  one  after  another,  and 
by  and  by  I  had  all  my  crew  behind  me.  So  I 
turned  round  and  said  to  them  that  they  could 
see  the  ship  was  coming  this  way,  but  in  this 
small  breeze  she  may  come  too  late  after  all, 
unless  we  turned  to  and  tried  to  keep  the  brig 
afloat  long  enough  to  give  you  time  to  save 
us  all.  I  spoke  like  that  to  them,  and  then 
I  gave  the  command  to  man  the  pumps.9' 

He  gave  the  command  and  gave  the  exam- 
ple, too,  by  going  himself  to  the  handles,  but 
it  seems  that  these  men  did  actually  hang  back 
for  a  moment,  looking  at  each  other  dubiously 
before  they  followed  him.  "He!  He!  He!" 
He  broke  out  into  a  most  unexpected,  imbe- 
cile, pathetic,  nervous  little  giggle.  "Their 
hearts  were  broken  so!  They  had  been  played 
with  too  long,"  he  explained  apologetically, 
lowering  his  eyes,  and  became  silent. 

Twenty-five  years  is  a  long  time.  A  quar- 
ter of  a  century  is  a  dim  and  distant  past;  but 
to  this  day  I  remember  the  dark  brown  feet, 
hands,  and  faces  of  two  of  these  men  whose 
hearts  had  been  broken  by  the  sea.  They 
were  lying  very  still  on  tKeir  sides,  on  the 
bottom  boards  between  the  thwarts,  curled 
up  like  dogs.  My  boat's  crew,  leaning  over 
the  looms  of  their  oars,  stared  and  listened  as 
if  at  play.  The  master  of  the  brig  looked  up 
suddenly  to  ask  me  what  day  it  was. 

They  had  lost  the  date.  When  I  told  him 
it  was  Sunday,  the  22d,  he  frowned,  making 
some  mental  calculation,  then  nodded  twice 
sadly  to  himself,  staring  at  nothing. 

His  aspect  was  miserably  unkempt  and 
wildly  sorrowful.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
unquenchable  candor  of  his  blue  eyes,  whose 
unhappy  tired  glance  every  moment  sought 
his  abandoned  sinking  brig,  as  if  it  could  find 
rest  nowhere  else,  he  would  have  appeared 
mad.  But  he  was  too  simple  to  go  mad,  too 
simple  with  that  manly  simplicity  which  alone 
can  bear  men  unscathed  in  mind  and  body 
through  an  encounter  with  the  deadly  playful- 
ness of  the  sea,  or  with  its  less  abominable 
fury. 

Neither  angry,  nor  playful,  nor  smiling,  it 
enveloped  our  distant  ship,  growing  bigger 
as  she  neared  us,  our  boats  with  the  rescued 
men,  and  the  dismanded  hull  of  the  brig  we 
were  leaving  behind,  in  the  large  and  placid 
embrace  of  its  quietness,  half-lost  in  the  fair 
haze  as  if  in  a  dream  of  infinite  and  faithful 
clemency.  There  was  no  frown,  no  wrinkle 
on  its  face.  Not  a  ripple.  And  the  run  of 
the  slight  swell  was  so  smooth  that  it  resem- 
bled the  graceful  undulation  of  a  piece  of 


shimmering  gray  silk  shot  with  tender  green. 
We  pulled  an  easy  stroke,  but  when  the  mas- 
ter of  the  brig,  after  a  glance  over  his  shoulder, 
stood  up  with  a  low  exclamation,  my  men 
feathered  their  oars  instinctively,  without  an 
order,  and  the  boat  lost  her  way. 

He  was  steadying  himself  on  my  shoulder 
with  a  strong  grip,  while  his  other  arm,  flung 
up  rigidly,  pointed  a  denunciatory  finger  at 
the  immense  tranquillity  of  the  ocean.  After 
his  first  exclamation,  which  stopped  the  swing 
of  our  oars,  he  made  no  sound,  but  his  whole 
attitude  seemed  to  cry  out  an  indignant  "  Be- 
hold!" .  .  .  I  could  not  imagine  what  vision 
of  evil  had  come  to  him.  I  was  startled,  and 
the  amazing  energy  of  his.  immobilized  ges- 
ture made  my  heart  beat  faster  with  the 
anticipation  of  something  monstrous  and  un- 
suspected. The  stillness  around  us  became 
crushing. 

For  a  moment  the  succession  of  silky  un- 
dulations ran  on  innocently.  I  saw  each  of 
them  swell  up  the  misty  line  of  the  horizon, 
far,  far  away,  beyond  the  derelict  brig,  and 
the  next  moment,  with  a  slight  friendly  toss  at 
our  boat,  it  had  passed  under  us  and  was  gone. 
The  lulling  cadence  of  the  rise  and  fall,  the 
invariable  gentleness  of  this  irresistible  force, 
the  great  charm  of  the  deep  waters  warmed 
my  breast  deliriously,  like  the  subtle  poison  of 
a  love  potion.  But  all  this  lasted  only  a  few 
soothing  seconds  before  I  jumped  up,  too, 
making  the  boat  roll  like  the  veriest  land- 
lubber. 

Something  startling,  mysterious,  hastily 
confused  was  taking  place.  I  watched  it 
with  incredulous  and  fascinated  awe  as  one 
watches  the  confused  swift  movements  of 
some  violence  done  in  the  dark.  As  if,  at  a 
given  signal,  the  run  of  the  smooth  undula- 
tions seemed  checked  suddenly  around  the 
brig.  By  a  strange  optical  delusion  the  whole 
sea  appeared  to  rise  in  one  great,  steely  gray 
heave  of  its  silky  surface  upon  which,  in  one 
spot,  a  smother  of  foam  broke  out  ferociously. 
And  then  the  effort  subsided.  It  was  all 
over,  and  the  smooth  swell  ran  on  as  before 
from  the  horizon  in  uninterrupted  cadence  of 
motion,  passing  us  with  a  slight  friendly  toss 
of  our  boat.  Far  away,  where  the  brig  had 
been,  an  angry  white  stain,  undulating  on  the 
surface  of  steely  gray  waters  shot  with  gleams 
of  green,  diminished  swiftly,  without  a  hiss, 
like  a  patch  of  pure  snow  melting  in  the  sun. 
And  the  great  stillness,  after  this  initiation 
into  the  sea's  implacable  hate,  seemed  full  of 
dread  thoughts  and  shadows  of  disaster. 
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"  Gone!"  ejaculated  from  the  depths  of  his 
chest  my  bowman  in  a  final  tone.  He  spat  in 
his  hands  and  took  a  better  grip  on  his  oar. 
The  captain  of  the  brig  lowered  his  rigid  arm 
slowly  and  looked  at  our  faces  in  a  solemnly 
conscious  silence,  which  called  upon  us  to 
share  in  his  simple-minded,  marveling  awe. 
All  at  once  he  sat  down  by  my  side,  and  leaned 
forward  earnestly  at  my  boat's  crew,  who, 
swinging  together  in  a  long,  steady  stroke, 
kept  their  eyes  fixed  upon  him  faithfully. 

"No  ship  could  have  done  so  well."  He 
addressed  them  firmly,  after  a  moment  of 
strained  silence  during  which  he  seemed  with 
trembling  lips  to  seek  for  words  fit  to  bear 
such  high  testimony.  "She  was  small  but 
she  was  good.  I  had  no  anxiety.  She  was 
strong.  Last  voyage  I  had  my  wife  and  two 
children  in  her.  No  other  ship  could  have 
stood  so  long  the  weather  she  had  to  live 
through  for  days  and  days  before  we  got 
dismasted  a  fortnight  ago.  She  was  fairly 
worn  out  and  that's  all.  You  may  believe 
me.  She  lasted  under  us  for  days  and  days, 
but  she  could  not  last  forever.  It  was  long 
enough.  I  am  glad  it  is  over.  No  better 
ship  was  ever  left  to  sink  at  sea  on  such  a 
day  as  this." 

He  was  very  fit  to  pronounce  the  funeral 
oration  of  a  ship,  this  son  of  ancient  sea  folk, 
whose  national  existence,  so  little  stained  by 
the  excesses  of  manly  virtues,  had  demanded 
nothing  but  the  merest  foothold  from  the 
earth.  By  the  merits^  of  his  sea-wise  fore- 
fathers and  by  the  artlessness  of  his  heart, 
he  was  made  fit  to  deliver  this  excellent  dis- 
course. There  was  nothing  wanting  in  its 
orderly  arrangement,  neither  piety,  nor  faith, 
nor  the  tribute  of  praise  due  to  the  worthy 
dead  with  the  edifying  recital  of  their  achieve- 
ment. She  had  lived,  he  had  loved  her,  she 
had  suffered,  and  he  was  glad  she  was  at  rest. 
It  was  an  excellent  discourse.  And  it  was 
orthodox,  too,  in  its  fidelity  to  the  cardinal 
article  of  the  seaman's  faith  of  which  it  was 
a  single-minded  confession.  "Ships  are  all 
right."  They  are.  They  who  live  with  the 
sea  have  got  to  hold  by  that  creed  first  and 
last;  and  it  came  to  me,  as  I  glanced  at  him 
sideways,  that  some  men  were  not  altogether 
unworthy  in  honor  and  conscience  to  pro- 
nounce the  funereal  eulogium  of  a  ship's  con- 
stancy in  life  and  death. 

After  this,  sitting  by  my  side  with  his  loosely 
clasped  hands  hanging  between  his  knees,  he 
uttered  no  word,  made  no  movement  till  the 
shadow  of  our  ship's  sails  fell  on  the  boat, 


when,  at  the  loud  cheer  greeting  the  return 
of  the  victors  with  their  prize,  he  lifted  up 
his  troubled  face  with  a  faint  smile  of  pa- 
thetic indulgence.  This  smile  of  the  worthy 
descendant  of  the  most  ancient  sea  folk,  whose 
audacity  and  hardihood  had  left  no  trace  of 
greatness  and  glory  upon  the  waters,  com- 
pleted the  cycle  of  my  initiation.  There  was 
an  infinite  depth  of  hereditary  wisdom  in  its 
pitying  sadness.  It  made  the  hearty  bursts 
of  cheering  sound  like  a  childish  noise  of 
triumph.  They  cheered  with  immense  con- 
fidence— honest  souls  !  As  if  anybody  could 
ever  make  sure  of  having  prevailed  against 
the  sea  which  has  betrayed  so  many  ships  of 
great  "name,"  so  many  proud  men,  so  many 
towering  ambitions  of  fame,  power,  wealth — 
greatness. 

As  I  brought  the  boat  under  the  falls,  my 
captain,  in  high  good  humor,  leaned  over, 
spreading  his  red  and  freckled  elbows  on  the 
rail,  and  called  down  to  me,  sarcastically,  out 
of  the  depths  of  his  cynic  philosopher's  beard: 

"So  you  have  brought  the  boat  back  after 
all,  have  you?" 

Sarcasm  was  "his  way,"  and  the  most  that 
can  be  said  for  it  is  that  it  was  natural.  That 
did  not  make  it  lovable.  But  it  is  decorous 
and  expedient  to  fall  in  with  one's  command- 
er's way.  "Yes.  I  brought  the  boat  back 
all  right,  sir,"  I  answered.  And  the  good 
man  believed  me.  It  was  not  for  him  to  dis- 
cern upon  me  the  marks  of  my  recent  initia- 
tion. And  yet  I  was  not  exactly  the  same 
youngster  who  had  taken  the  boat  away — all 
impatience  for  a  race  against  Death  with  the 
prize  of  nine  men's  lives  at  the  end. 

Already  I  looked  with  other  eyes  upon  the 
sea.  I  knew  it  capable  of  betraying  the  gen- 
erous ardor  of  youth  as  implacably  as,  indif- 
ferent to  evil  and  good,  it  would  have  betrayed 
the  basest  greed  or  the  noblest  heroism.  My 
conception  of  its  magnanimous  greatness  was 
gone.  And  I  looked  upon  the  true  sea,  the 
sea  that  plays  with  men  until  their  hearts  are 
broken,  and  wears  out  ships  to  death.  Noth- 
ing can  touch  the  brooding  bitterness  of  its 
heart.  Open  to  all  and  faithful  to  none,  it 
exercises  its  fascination  for  the  betrayal  of  the 
best.  To  love  it  is  not  well.  It  knows  no 
bond  of  plighted  troth;  no  fidelity  to  misfor- 
tune, to  long  companionship,  to  long  devo- 
tion. But  the  promise  it  holds  out  perpetually 
is  very  great;  and  the  only  secret  of  its  posses- 
sion is  strength,  strength — the  jealous  sleep- 
less strength  of  a  man  guarding  a  coveted 
treasure  within  his  gates. 
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1UR   KNIPE 


N  the  dark  woods  the  obvious 

thought  came  to  me  as  a 

positive  inspiration.   At  the 

end  of  those  jerking  ground 

lines,  over  which  my  weary 

feet  had  stumbled  a  score 

of  times,  there  must  be  an 

engine,  and  with  the  engine  a  man  who  could 

direct  me  out  of  the  maze  into  which  I  had 

wandered.    And  so  I  found  him,  "  just  where 

he  had  been  for  the  best  part  of  thirty  years," 

he  told  me. 

He  was  sitting  in  his  workshop  surrounded 
by  the  tools  of  his  trade,  sturdy,  thickset,  and 
nigged;  his  white  hair,  growing  a  trifle  thin  on 
the  crown,  cropped  close  to  his  well-rounded 
head.  He  must  have  been  sixty  or  near  it, 
but  the  twinkling  blue  eyes  that  looked  me 
over  from  top  to  toe  showed  no  sign  of  age,  and 
later  when  I  saw  him  at  work  there  was  no 
hint  that  years  had  weakened  in  the  slight- 
est degree  his  ability  to  perform  tasks  not 
only  difficult  but  heavy  to  handle,  owing  to 
the  strength  necessary  in  all  the  machinery 
for  pumping  oil.    His  hands  were  the  most 


characteristic  part  of  him.  They  were  thick, 
short-fingered  hands;  capable  hands,  as  one 
saw  at  once;  hands  twisted  and  tortured  like 
the  bits  of  iron  that  hung  from  the  walls  about 
the  man;  but  with  all  their  scars,  scars  that 
had  come  in  his  daily  work,  there  was  no  feel- 
ing of  deformity,  only  a  sense  of  strength  and 
skill  and  the  knowledge  that  they  had  been 
wrought  into  their  present  shape  by  a  constant 
tussle  with  the  tough  metal  he  pounded  and 
twisted  into  the  forms  he  needed.  This  was 
Dave  Coleman — "  Old  Man  "  Coleman  every- 
body called  him — superintendent  of  as  valu- 
able a  lease  as  there  is  in  Pennsylvania. 

I  came  upon  Mr.  Coleman  again  early  next 
day  "  pulling  a  well,"  a  task  which  requires 
the  united  efforts  of  three  men  and  a  team  of 
horses.  The  process  consists  of  hauling  out 
the  sucker  rods  until  at  last,  at  the  end  of  a 
thousand  feet,  the  little  brass  valves  come  to 
the  surface. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  I  asked. 

"She's  pumpin'  roilly.  That  is,  the  wa- 
ter is  mixed  with  the  oil,"  he  explained. 
"Likely  because  the  valve  leaks  and  every 
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time  she  makes  an  up  stroke  there's  a  little 
thin  stream  shoots  out  of  the  leak  and  mixes 
the  oil  and  water  together.  It's  all  queer 
down  there,  you  know.  There's  gallons  and 
gallons  of  salt  water,  and  then  there's  the  gas, 
too.  How  they  got  there  or  where  they  came 
from  are  questions  I  haven't  found  the 
answers  to  these  thirty  years." 

The  old  man  paused,  hauled  on  a  rope,  and 
called  to  the  man  with  the  horses  to  go  ahead. 
Billy  Roach,  the  pumper,  stepped  back  with 
a  wrench  in  each  hand,  and  another  rod, 
dripping  crude  oil,  came  sliding  out  of  the 
well.  The  teamster,  balanced  on  the  rope, 
shouted  directions  to  the  tugging  horses: 
u Haw  a  little!    Gee  a  little!    Whoa,  back ! " 

Billy  leaned  forward,  slipping  in  an  elevator 
to  hold  the  remaining  rods  from  falling  back 
into  the  well  while  he  wrenched  another  loose, 
the  horses  turned  and  came  back  to  the  der- 
rick, and  Mr.  Coleman  leaned  on  the  rope 
to  take  up  the  slack.  A  moment  later  another 
rod  came  up,  and  again  the  process  was  re- 
peated. 

"  No,  you  can't  never  tell  what  you'll  find," 
Mr.  Coleman  went  on.  "These  wells  are  as 
coquettish  as  women.  Why,  there's  Number 
Four  over  on  the  other  farm.  Old  Aunt 
Sally,  we  used  to  call  her.  Why,  gee  whiz!  I 
tried  every  sort  of  rig  you  ever  heard  of  to 
make  her  pump  clean.  All  the  new-fangled 
valves,  and  workin'  barrels  of  all  sorts,  every- 
thing they  had  in  the  supply  store;  but  she 
would  pump  roilly.  Well,  gee  whiz!  one  day 
we  lost  a  valve  in  her.  It  looked  like  a 
'fishin'  job'  all  right,  and  maybe  a  case  of 
pullin'  the  tubin',  but  I  said  to  Jimmy  Grey, 
who  was  workin'  with  me  at  the  time,  '  Jim,' 
I  said, '  we  won't  do  nothin'  of  the  kind.  Old 
Aunt  Sally  ain't  goin'  to  pump  nothin'  but 
roilly  oil,  I  guess,  and  we'll  just  leave  that 
valve  there.  We  can't  get  her  pumpin'  good, 
so  we'll  fix  her  so  nobody  else  can  either.' 
Well,  sir,  that's  what  we  did.  Left  that  old 
valve  in  the  well,  pulled  up  the  rods  a  foot  or 
so,  put  on  another,  and,  gee  whiz!  if  she  didn't 
pump  the  nicest,  cleanest  oil  you  ever  saw, 
and  we  never  had  to  pull  her  again  for  seven 
years!  That's  the  longest  time  I  ever  heard 
of  a  well  pumpiA'  without  pullin'.  Maybe 
you  think  I'm  just  talkin',  but  it's  a  fact. 
She's  a  good  well  yet,  Aunt  Sally  is,  pumps  her 
two  or  three  inches  in  her  derrick  tank  every 
day,  and,  let  me  see — it  must  have  been  'long 
about  the  time  old  Adam  Johnson  was  tendin' 
foe  over  on  the  Independent.  Oh,  a  matter 
of  twenty-five  or  thirty  years.    Yes,  they're 


coquettish  all  right.  Here's  this  one  we're 
pullin'.  She's  nervous  and  kind  of  sulky. 
Gee  whiz!  there  ain't  a  ground  line  on  the 
lease  that  gets  broken  as  often  as  this  one. 
She's  a  good  well,  too.  Pumps  her  four 
barrels  regular,  but  nervous,  and  the  water 
seems  to  bother  her  a  heap.  You  see,  you 
can't  let  a  well  stand  without  pumpin'  because 
the  salt  water  gets  in  and  drives  out  the  oil  and 
the  first  thing  you  know  you're  gettin'  only 
water  and  not  a  very  good  quality  water 
at  that.  Then  fussin'  with  'em  makes  'em 
nervous,  and  yet  you  can't  let  'em  pump 
roilly.  Whoa  there!"  he  shouted  to  the 
teamster.  ' '  Here's  what  the  shoemaker  threw 
at  his  wife." 

This  expression  he  always  used  when  the 
final  rod  came  out  of  the  hole.  Ten  minutes 
saw  the  difficulties  remedied  and  the  process 
of  pulling  was  reversed. 

"And  what  is  a  fishing  job?"  I  asked. 

"Well,"  he  began,  "we  have  bad  luck 
sometimes;  everybody  does,  I  guess.  Now 
and  then  the  rods  part  in  the  hole,  or  a  stem 
breaks  off  the  valve,  like  it  did  that  time  I  was 
tellin'  you  about  over  at  Number  Four;  some- 
times the  workin'  barrels  get  stuck  in  the  hole. 
Then  we  have  a  fishin'  job  to  get  them  out. 
You  see,  they're  down  about  a  thousand  feet 
inside  that  two-inch  tubin'  so  that  there  isn't 
much  room  to  work  in,  but  we've  got  a  lot  of 
fishin'  tools  that  we  let  down  and  try  to  get 
a  friction  hold  on  what  we're  after.  Most 
always  we  get  it,  but  then  again  we  don't, 
which  means  pullin'  the  tubin',  and,  gee  whiz! 
that's  a  job  for  a  hot  day!" 

"I'd  like  to  see  a  fishing  job,"  I  said  en- 
couragingly. 

"I  hope  you  won't  see  one  on  this  lease," 
he  returned  earnestly,  and  Billy,  the  pumper, 
shared  his  view  of  the  matter. 

By  the  present  methods  the  cost  of  pumping 
oil  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  gas  engine 
is  the  vital  center  of  the  lease,  and  from  this 
point  the  ground  lines  run  in  all  directions, 
transmitting  the  power,  it  may  be  for  a  mile, 
to  the  distant  wells  scattered  throughout  the 
woods.  The  gas  engine  receives  its  fuel  from 
the  wells  and  needs  but  little  attention  after  it 
is  once  started,  so  that  only  one  man  is  neces- 
sary to  care  for,  say,  twenty-five  or  thirty 
active  wells.  This  man  is  called  the  pumper, 
and  his  duties  consist  in  visiting  each  well 
once  in  twenty-four  hours  and  running  off 
the  oil  from  the  small  derrick  tanks  to  the 
receiving  tanks,  which  latter  are  connected 
with  the  pipe  line.     Thus  a  well  which  pumps 
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only  a  quarter  of  a  barrel  a  day  is  well  worth 
maintaining,  as  there  is  no  increased  cost,  and 
in  these  days  a  four-barrel  well  is  considered  a 
very  good  one. 

The  life  of  the  pumper  is  hardly  attractive, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  many  of 
them  drink  sufficiently  to  make  them  quite 
unreliable.  The  country  in  which  they  are 
obliged  to  spend  their  days  is  practically 
deserted,  and  their  little  shacks  are  situated 
back  in  the  woods  far  from  the  traveled 
roads.  The  lonesomeness  is  excessive,  their 
daily  round  grows  monotonous  and  is  relieved 
only  by  accidents  that  materially  increase 
their  labor,  their  wages  are  small,  and  alto- 
gether the  life  is  an  exceedingly  hard  one;  yet 
they  say  in  the  oil  regions,  "once  a  pumper 
always  a  pumper." 

It  was  a  long  time  before  Billy  Roach 

conquered    his    inherent    suspicion    of    me 

sufficiently    to    say    more 


a  moment  as  dominant, 
was  his  absolute  lack  of  fear.  It  was  patent 
in  every  line  of  the  man.  He  was  probably 
forty  years  old,  and  his  life  so  far  had  been 
typical  of  his  class.  He  had  been  a  "pro- 
ducer" on  a  small  scale,  had  owned  a  little 
lease,  had  staked  the  savings  of  many  years  on 
his  theories,  put  down  a  few  wells,  and  ' '  gone 
broke."  Then  he  had  come  back  to  pumping 
again,  but  his  ambition  never  faltered,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  in  the  long,  solitary 
evenings,  as  he  sat  alone  among  the  trees,  he 
had  his  dreams  of  future  wealth  and  prosperity 
when  he  should  have  saved  sufficient  money 
for  another  venture. 

"  Oh,  no,  we  don't  stop  pumpin'  for  Sun- 
days or  any  other  days,"  began  Billy  as  we  sat 
under  the  trees  and  talked  against  the  harsh, 
erratic  bark  of  the  gas  engine.     "We  have  to 
keep  at  it,  or  the  water  would  get  the  best  of 
us.    And  it's  funny  about  that,  too.    You  can 
— *  '"stso  much  oil  out  of  a  well  every  day  and 
ore.     Some  people  keep  pumpin'  day 
ight,  while  others,  like  us,  shutdown  for 
;  hours.    We  tried  pumpin'  all  the  time 
week  and  we  didn't  get  as  much  oil  as 
d  workin'  only  half  time.     Of  course, 
xKly's  got  their  notions  about  the  busi- 
There's  a  lot  of  religious  folks  thinks 
I  and  gas  are  put  there  by  the  Creator  so 
he  world  will  bum  up  on   Judgment 
Oh,  yes,  they  believe  that,  same  as  they 
e  that  old  Colonel  Drake  had  spirits  to 
m  about  the  oil  in  the  first  place.     My 
lotion  is  that  the  oil  comes  from  the 
in  some  way  and  I'll  tell  you  why.     In 
the  first  place  there's  the  salt  water. 
How  does  it  get  there  if  it  don't 
come  from  the  ocean  ?    And  in  the 
second  place  there's  the  gas!    I've 
watched  it  here  and  out  in  Indiana 
both,  and  when  the  tide  is  high  I 
have  to  shut  off  my  gas  a  little  in 
the  engine,  showin'  that  the  pres- 
sure is  heavy;  then  when  the  tide  is 
low  or  fallin'  I  have  to  turn  her  on 
again.    Yes,  sir,  that's  a  fact  you 
can  explain  any  way  you  like  best, 
but  I  think  the  ocean  is  just  natu- 
rally push  in'  the  oil  ahead  of  it  out 
of  the  sea." 

For  me  the  real  excitement  be- 
gan when  they  talked  of  drilling. 
Somehow  I  had  expected  a  cere- 
mony to  precede  this  process.  One 
morning  Mr.  Coleman  suggested 
casually  that  I  go  out  and  locate  a 
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well  for  him.      He  was  busy  that  morning, 
he  said. 

"Locate  a  welt!"  I  repeated,  aghast. 
"Well,  gee  whiz!"  he  exclaimed.  "They're 
comin'  to  move  the  derrick  this  momin',  and 
some  one  will  have  to  show  them  where  to  put 
it.  You  can  do  it  all  right.  You  know  where 
Twenty-six  is.  Well,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
draw  a  line  from  there  parallel  to  Thirty-three 
and  step  off  a  hundred  yards  and  put  down  a 
stake.  Anywhere  within  twenty  feet  or  so 
will  do." 

I  positively  refused  to  accept  any  such 
responsibility,  so  Mr.  Coleman  took  me  with 
him  into  the  woods,  and  together  we  climbed 
a  derrick  forty-five  or  fifty  feet  and  looked 
down  upon  the  rolling,  tumbling  hills. 

"It  wasn't  really  necessary  to  come  up 
here,"  said  Mr.  Coleman,  "but  I  thought 
you'd  like  to  see  how  it  was  done.  Now,  over 
there  to  your  right,"  he  went  on,  pointing  to 
the  top  of  another  derrick,  "over  there  is 
Twenty-six.  This  one  is  Thirty.  Now,  a 
straight  line  from  Twenty-six  off  to  the  left 
and  another  from  here  straight  ahead  will 
meet  about  at  that  dead  tree,  won't  they?" 

"Just  about,"  I  assented. 

"  Well,  that  will  do,  I  guess,"  he  replied  and 
started  down  the  creaking  ladder  past  the 
floating  bits  of  rag  torn  from  the  pumper's 
shirt  and  tied  to  mark  the  unsafe  rounds. 
Then  we  found  the  dead  tree.  He  cut  a  stick 
and  drove  it  into  the  ground.  That  was  all. 
A  little  sliver  of  wood  marked  the  spot  where 
a  thousand  dollars  was  to  be  sunk  into  the 
ground  with  very  uncertain  results. 

After  all,  it  is  perhaps  as  good  a  way  as 
any  to  locate  a  well,  but  all  producers  are  by 
no  means  so  unceremonious.  Distances  are 
measured  to  the  fraction  of  an  inch,  engineers 
plot  the  ground  with  mathematical  accuracy, 
elaborate  maps  are  drawn,  and  every  possible 
scrap  of  information  gleaned  from  surround- 
ing wells  is  considered,  all  with  the  same 
ludicrously  uncertain  results.  There  is  no 
indication  of  what  may  be  found  in  any  given 
well  until  the  drilling  tools  actually  penetrate 
the  oil-bearing  rock.  Whatever  other  wells 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  are  producing, 
whatever  the  general  indications  of  the  sur- 


"  7ke  '  thoottr.'  " 


rounding  c 
try  may 
there  is  not 
like  a  cert; 
that  any  o 
all  will  be  f( 
in  a  given  p 
There  are 
course,  the 
and  theot 
innumera 
Every  mat 
the  region 
his  own 
ideas  on 
subject,  am 
every  such 
ory  there 
countless 
amples  to  p 
the  con  ten  nuii 
and  quite  as 
many  to  dis- 
prove it, 

Wells  are 
usually  located  at  distances  of  three  hun- 
dred feet  from  each  other,  the  idea  being 
that  a  well  will  drain  that  distance  in  the  oil- 
bearing  rock.  This  is  an  almost  universal 
practice,  although  to  the  uninitiated  there  is 
no  plausible  explanation  for  it.  For  example, 
a  man  drilled  a  well  and  found  a  dry  hole  or, 
as  they  call  it  in  the  West,  "a  duster."  Then, 
in  accordance  with  some  personal  theory  as 
to  how  the  layers  of  rock  ran,  he  turned  his 
drilling  "rig"  at  right  angles  and  drilled 
again;  with  the  happy  result  that  he  pumped 
sixty  barrels  of  oil  a  day,  the  second  hole  being 
hardly  fifty  feet  from  the  first.  Again,  a  well 
was  drilled  on  the  extreme  edge  of  a  certain 
lease  which  produced  some  seventy  barrels. 
Whereupon  the  owner  of  the  adjoining 
property,  thinking  to  get  a  portion  of  that 
same  oil,  bored  as  close  to  the  other  as  the 
necessary  derrick  space  would  permit.  He 
found  an  absolutely  dry  hole,  without  a  trace 
of  oil,  little  more  than  ten  feet  from  where  the 
other  well  pumped  the  seventy  barrels  daily 
and  continued  so  to  pump  for  many  months. 
These  are  examples  that  might  be  multiplied 
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indefinitely;  in  point  of  fact  it  is  doubtful  if  a 
keen  imagination  could  invent  a  possible  con- 
dition that  has  not  been  duplicated  by  actual 
experience.  How  supreme  then  must  have 
been  the  faith  of  Drake,  the  man  who  drilled 
the  first  well. 

Over  our  little  stick  the  rig  builders 
erected  a  derrick,  which  was  no  sooner  com- 
pleted than  the  drillers  took  possession,  steam 
hissed  from  the  boil- 
er, fifteen  hundred 
feet  of  Manila  cable 
was  reeled  on  the  big 
bull  wheel,  and,  be- 
fore I  quite  realized 
it,  a  sixteen -inch  bit 
had  begun  working 
up  and  down,  driving 
an  opening  wedge 
into  the  surface,  to 
prepare  a  space  for 
the  smaller  tools  that 
are  used  when  the 
mountain  rock  is 
reached.  To  me  the 
potentialities  were  so 
great  that  it  was  hard 
to  believe  a  new  well 
could  be  started  with 
no  more  ado  than  in 
digging  a  kitchen 
garden  or  planting  a 

The  wells  are 
drilled  by  four  men, 
two  drillers  and  two 
tool  dressers,  and 
when  the  work  is 
once  started  it  goes 
on,  night  and  day, 
Stopping  only  for  "The  proem  consists  of 
thunderstorms,   until  rods. 

it   is   finished.    The 

work  is  divided  into  what  are  called  "  lowers," 
meaning  shifts  of  twelve  hours,  between  mid- 
night and  noon.  A  driller  and  tool  dresser 
are  on  duly  together,  the  former  having  the 
responsibility.  Nominally  the  tool  dresser 
is  a  blacksmith  whose  business  it  is  to  keep 
the  steel  drilling  bits  to  scale;  actually  both 
men  share  their  tasks,  helping  each  other  in 
their  several  departments. 

These  "bits"  are  the  tools  that  do  the  actual 
drilling.  They  weigh  two  hundred  and  fifty 
to  three  hundred  pounds  each,  and  it  is  the 
changing  of  them  when  their  edges  become 
worn  and  the  pounding  of  them  into  shape 


after  they  have  been  heated  in  the  forge  that 
makes  the  tool  dresser's  part  so  severe.  A 
bit  may  go  through  a  "  tower  "  without  change, 
or  again  it  may  take  ten  bits  to  go  as  many 
feet.  Usually  the  forge  is  inside  the  derrick 
close  to  the  hole,  but  sometimes  it  is  necessary 
to  move  it  outside,  as  much  as  a  hundred 
yards,  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  igniting  the 


excessive  gas  found  i 
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i  usually  perched 


wells.  Under 
these  circumstances 
the  tool  dresser's 
work  is  enormously 
increased  by  the 
added  labor  of  carry- 
ing the  bits  to  and 
from  the  forge.  Fires 
do  occur  unexpected- 
ly, and  the  men  are 
lucky  if  they  manage 
to  smother  them  out 
with  sand,  blankets, 
or  steam  before  the 
entire  rig  is  burned; 
but  after  all  this  is 
but  one  of  the  many 
accidents  containing 
all  the  elements  of  a 
tragedy  that  may 
happen  at  any  mo- 
ment. 

My  chief  delight 
was  in  listening  to 
Jimmy  Berry,  vet- 
eran driller,  whose 
"tower"  came  from 
noon  till  midnight. 
His  age  I  could  only 
surmise,  for,  although 
he  worked  like  a  man 
in  his  prime,  he  told 
me  stories  that  dated 
back  to  the  first  oil 
wells  discovered.  He 
the  driller's  bench. 


Above  his  head  the  mighty  walking  beam 
rose  and  fell  rhythmically,  beside  him  jerked 
the  temper  screw  that  regulates  the  length  of 
cable  in  the  hole,  and  at  his  feet  sharp  reports 
like  the  spiteful  crack  of  a  rifle  came  out  of  the 
little  black  circle  in  the  floor  as  the  rope 
snapped  viciously  against  the  sides  of  the 
slowly  deepening  well.  At  night,  in  the 
flickering  lights  from  the  forge  and  derrick 
lamps,  it  was  charmingly  unreal.  The  trees 
crowded  in  beside  the  derrick,  the  massed 
shadows  changed  every  moment  when  the 
wind  fanned  the  lamps  or  when  they  were 
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dimmed  by  the  glare  from  the  forge  as  it 
blazed  up,  while  now  and  then  the  almost 
molten  steel  dropping  on  the  anvil  illuminated 
the  scene  to  the  brightness  of  day.  Outside 
the  derrick  it  was  black  and  silent  except  for 
the  occasional  hiss  of  escaping  steam  or,  in  a 
moment  of  intense  quiet  when  a  bit  was  being 
changed,  the  mournful  cry  of  a  whip-poor- 
will.  To  Jimmy  Berry  this  was  an  old  story. 
His  view  was  purely 
utilitarian. 

"Oh,  yes,"  he  re- 
plied to  my  question, 
"I  want  to  get  a  good 
well,  all  right.  There 
ain't  anyone  likes  to 
see  the  grease  come 
more  than  I  do.  It 
means  the  owner  will 
put  down  other  wells, 
and  that  means  work 
for  the  driller.  And  the 
more  work  I  hare,  the 
quicker  I'll  have  a  lease 
of  my  own." 

So  far  his  interest 
went;  no  farther.  He 
talked  about  his  work, 
answering  my  ques- 
tions patiently  and  in- 
telligently; but  when 
he  took  the  initiative 
in  our  talks  the  topic 


with  oil.  The  Russian- 
Japanese  War  and  the 
chances  of  peace  inter- 
ested him  mightily. 
The  German  experi- 
ments in  electric  trac- 
tion at  high  speed  "  He  was  usually  f 
brought  forth  a  volume  ben 

of  questions  that  found 

me  dumb.  He  was  impressed  by  Mr.  Bur- 
bank's  horticultural  creations,  but  extremely 
skeptical.  When  I  proclaimed  my  faith  in 
them  he  demanded  whether  or  not  I  had  seen 
any  of  these  new  plants.  At  my  negative  he 
shook  his  head  vigorously  and  ended  further 
argument  by  saying  that  it  was  "all  against 
nature."  But  the  antics  of  the  drilling  tools 
hundreds  of  feet  below  the  surface  seemed  to 
have  a  fascination  for  him,  as  they  had  for  me. 
"There's  been  a  good  deal  of  speculation  as 
to  just  what  happens  when  the  bit  strikes  the 
rock  down  there,"  he  began  one  night.  "It 
bounces  back  a  number  of  feet,  depending  on 


how  far  down  the  well  is,  and  there's  where 

the  trick  of  drillin'  comes  in.     The  stem  and 

bit  together  weigh  nearly  a  ton,  I  should  say. 

Well,  she  drops  down,  hits  the  rock,  and 

jumps  back,  so  you  see  I've  got  to  regulate  the 

engine  and  the  length  of  the  cable  so  as  to 

pick  up  that  slack  when  she's  risin'  and  give 

her  an  extra  little  tug  to  keep  her  goin'.     And 

it's  got  to  be  just  right,  too.     If  the  engine  is 

goin'  too  fast  she  may 

get  that  extra  tug  as 

she's  fallin',  and  that 

wears    out    the    cable 

pretty  fast.     If  it  goes 

too  stow  she  may  only 

get  that  extra  tug  every 

other   time,    and    that 

means    slow    work. 

Then    again    it    takes 

some  time  for  the  jerk 

to  get  down  the  rope, 

and   if  I  stopped  the 

engine    now    the    bit 

would    take    eight   or 

ten  strokes  before  she 

quit." 

"But  how  can  you 
tell  when  it  is  right?" 
I  asked,  looking  at  the 
black  hole  in  the  floor 
of  the  derrick. 

"Just  feel  it  on  the 
rope." 

He  jumped  down 
from    his    bench    and 
went  to  help  his  tool 
dresser   shape    a    bit. 
The   glowing  metal 
^m^^m         rested  on  the  anvil  be- 
tween  them   and    the 
rehed  on  the  driller's      ring  of  their  blows  as 
b."  they  swung  the  sledges 

drew  faint  echoes  from 
the  surrounding  hills.  "  Tool  dressing  "  seems 
to  connote  a  delicate  task.  The  reality  consists 
in  beating  these  bits  into  shape  to  fit  a  circular 
gauge  of  about  five  and  a  quarter  inches 
diameter  and  requires  all  the  strength  a  strong 
man  can  put  into  a  blow  with  a  twelve- 
pound  hammer. 

"We  were  speakin'  a  while  ago  about  the 
way  those  tools  act  in  the  hole,"  Jimmy  began 
as  he  came  back  to  his  drilling.  "I  had  a 
chance  once  to  see  just  what  they  do  about 
four  hundred  feet  below  the  surface."  He 
looked  at  me  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

"You  mean  to  say  you  saw  the  bit  actually 
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drilling  four  hundred  feet  down?"  I  de- 
manded incredulously. 

"  Yes,  that's  what  I  mean,  and  I  guess  there 
ain't  many  men  that  have  seen  it,"  he  answered. 

"But  how  could  you  see  it?"  I  asked. 

"Well,  sir,  I'll  tell  you."  He  paused  a 
moment  to  let  out  a  few  turns  in  the  screw 
while  I  edged  nearer.  "It  was  in  a  coal  mine 
and  the  engineer  wanted  a  ventilating  hole 
into  a  level  just  a  little  more  than  four 
hundred  feet  down.  He  decided  to  drill  it, 
and  I  and  another  fellow  got  the  job.  It  was 
just  plain  drillin',  nothin'  different  from  this 
except  that  we  were  in  slate  most  of  the  time. 
But  it  began  to  be  interestin'  when  we  got 
*  near  the  tunnel.  Just  before  she  went 
through  the  roof  you  could  feel  the  shocks  as 
the  bit  pounded.  Boom!  boom!  it  went, 
right  above  your  head  no  matter  where  you 
stood,  and  then  at  last  she  tore  through.  It 
was  then  that  I  got  interested,  I  can  tell  you. 
The  job  was  finished,  but  I  went  to  the 
engineer  and  explained  to  him  that  I  wanted 
to  see  what  those  tools  did,  and  he  got  as 
interested  in  it  as  I  was.  We  let  the  bit 
through  the  new  hole  in  the  roof  down  to  the 
floor  of  the  tunnel,  about  eight  feet,  I  should 
judge,  and  me  and  the  other  driller  took  turns 
workin'  up  top  so  we  could  both  see.  You 
remember  I  told  you  that  the  tools  jumped 
back?  Well,  sir,  that  bit  struck  the  floor  of 
the  tunnel  and  jumped  back  clear  out  of  sight 
into  the  hole  in  the  roof,  and  down  it  would 
shoot  again  like  a  powerful  big  sewing 
machine.  In  and  out  of  the  hole  it  went, 
ready  to  crush  through  anything  in  its  way. 
I  tell  you  a  fellow  couldn't  stand  watchin'  it 
very  long.  Somehow  it  was  terrible.  It 
took  my  nerve  all  right,  though  of  course  there 
wasn't  any  danger.  I'm  glad  I  saw  a  bit 
workin'  that  way,  but  I  haven't  a  notion  that 
I  want  to  see  another." 

The  nearest  approach  to  excitement,  and 
this  is  by  no  means  exuberant,  on  the  part 
of  the  men  who  are  doing  the  work  comes 
when  the  bit  begins  to  eat  into  the  first  layer 
of  oil-bearing  rock,  or  "  sand, "  as  they  call  the 
different  strata.  Here  at  last  is  a  chance  to 
give  a  fairly  accurate  estimate  of  what  may 
be  expected  from  the  well. 

We  found  the  black  sand  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. Old  Man  Coleman,  fully  as  eager  as 
though  the  well  were  his,  was  on  hand  to 
represent  the  owner.  Billy  Roach,  silent  and 
watchful,  came  with  the  contractor,  so  that  it 
was  quite  a  little  party  the  sun  looked  down 
upon  as  it  rose  pink  and  splendid  about  four 


o'clock.  Eagerly  all  scanned  the  crushed  and 
broken  bits  of  rock  that  were  brought  up  by 
the  bailer.  It  was  washed,  smelt  of,  and 
tasted.  On  the  surface  of  the  drillings  black 
and  dirty-looking  bubbles  formed,  and  a  dark 
scum  floated  on  the  top  of  the  white  sand 
about  the  derrick.  This  was  the  actual  oil, 
black  oil,  and  the  gas,  which  almost  in- 
variably accompanies  it,  could  be  heard 
spluttering  nine  hundred  feet  below.  But  it 
was  the  green  sand,  some  sixty  feet  farther 
down,  that  was  expected  to  produce  not 
only  more  oil  but  oil  of  a  better  quality  than 
the  black  sand  does.  So,  hour  after  hour, 
we  watched  anxiously  the  slow  rise  and 
fall  of  the  cable,  testing  the  drillings  almost 
without  comment  at  each  run  of  the  bailer, 
and  piling  a  specimen  of  each  of  the  sands  into 
little  heaps  on  the  floor  of  the  derrick.  At  last 
we  reached  the  green  sand.  Mr.  Coleman  and 
the  contractor  conferred  together  in  low  tones 
upon  the  next  stage  of  the  proceedings,  and 
the  rest  of  us  sat  around,  a  little  tired,  talking 
quietly  about  the  prospects.  After  ten  days 
and  nights  of  uninterrupted  drilling,  the  great 
walking  beam  stopped  and  the  superintend- 
ent announced  that  they  would  "shoot"  it. 
"About  twenty  quarts,"  he  added  as  we  dis- 
persed for  breakfast. 

The  shooting  of  a  well  consists  of  exploding 
more  or  less  nitroglycerin  in  the  green  sand, 
thus  making  a  cavity  at  the  bottom  of  the  well 
in  order  to  increase  the  bleeding  surface,  if  I 
may  so  describe  it.  As  in  all  other  problems 
in  oil  production,  there  are  widely  divergent 
views  about  "shooting,"  running  from  those 
who  never  shoot  at  all  to  those  who  alwavs  do. 
Each  advocate  has  examples  to  prove  his 
contentions.  Thus  dry  holes  are  known  to 
have  been  made  splendidly  productive  by 
shooting;  good  wells  have  been  utterly  ruined 
by  the  same  process.  One  fact  seems  to  have 
been  clearly  proved  and  accepted  by  the 
majority.  In  the  black  sand  the  oil  is  in- 
variably driven  away  by  shooting,  while  in  the 
green  it  is  usually  increased.  Here  then  is  a 
problem:  shall  the  well  be  shot  on  the  chance 
of  increasing  the  green  oil  production  and 
spoiling  the  black,  or  is  it  best  to  leave  well 
enough  alone  and  get  a  fair  production  from 
both?  The  answer  gives  the  key  to  the 
character  of  the  oil  producer.  The  well  is 
nearly  always  shot. 

The  quantity  of  nitroglycerin  used  is  de- 
termined by  the  hardness  of  the  rock.  Forty 
quarts  is  a  fair  shot  in  Pennsylvania,  although 
not  infrequently  a  hundred  quarts  or  more 


"At  night  in  the  flickering  lights  from  the  forge." 


are  used,  while  in  other  fields,  notably  that  of 
West  Virginia,  much  greater  quantities  are 
habitually  employed. 

When  the  "shooter  "  came  to  our  well  I  was, 
naturally  enough,  deeply  interested  in  the 
new  figure,  who  walked  and  rode,  with  death 
beside  him,  for  sixty-five  dollars  a  month.  He 
arrived  in  a  little  wagon  made  especially  for 
the  purpose.  This  wagon  is  easily  recogniz- 
able and  is  given  a  wide  berth  by  the  cautious 
farmers  when  they  meet  it  on  the  road,  for 
upon  a  double  set  of  springs  rests  a  square 
body  under  the  lid  of  which  are  a  dozen  or  so 
padded  compartments  each  holding  an  eight- 
quart  can  of  nitroglycerin.  The  "shooter" 
was  a  dapper  little  chap  dressed  in  a  ready- 
made  suit  of  mixed  stuff,  and  quite  young. 
He  guided  his  horses  rather  carelessly  over 
the  rough  rock-strewn  path  through  the 
woods,  bumping  and  jolting  over  stumps  and 
ground  lines  with  seeming  indifference  un- 
til he  reached  the  clearing.  Mr.  Coleman 
waited  for  him  at  a  safe  distance,  and  after 
a  word  or  two  about  the  quantity  of  nitro- 
glycerin he  wanted  used,  withdrew  and  took 
his  place  on  a  stone  some  rods  away,  where, 
presently,  the  others  joined  him. 


I  understood  well  enough  what  this  deser- 
tion of  the  derrick  meant.  The  men  made  no 
bones  about  their  fear  of  nitroglycerin;  so  I 
was  alone  when  the  shooter,  one  arm  about  a 
number  of  little  tin  tubes  not  unlike  small 
rain  spouts,  and  a  large  square  can  in  the  other 
hand,  stepped  in.  He  placed  the  can  care- 
fully on  the  floor  and,  with  an  extremely 
melancholy  smile  and  a  remark  about  the 
weather,  set  to  work  joining  the  tin  tubes 
together.  With  me  curiosity  struggled  against 
a  vague  fear  of  something  I  knew  little  of,  and 
curiosity  conquered,  so  that  I  stayed  to  see  the 
operation  of  pouring  the  glycerin  into  the 
tubes  and  of  lowering  them  into  the  hole. 
While  he  worked  I  asked  questions.  How 
and  why  he  became  a  shooter?  Wasn't  he 
afraid  and  didn't  he  wish  there  was  a  safer 
business  he  could  get  into?  He  answered,  in 
an  even,  unmodulated  voice,  that  he  "just 
growed  into  it;  had  worked  with  shooters 
when  he  was  a  kid,  finally  got  a  job  all  alone, 
and  had  been  at  it  ever  since.  Yes,  he  was 
afraid,  just  as  afraid  as  he  was  the  first  time 
he  did  it,  but  he  was  careful,  too — and  there 
wasn't  much  danger  when  a  man  was  careful. 
No,  he  didn't  expect  to  give  it  up.     It  was  a 
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good  job,  the  work  was  easy,  he  wasn't  strong, 
and  there's  the  woman  and  the  kids  to  care 
for."  In  that  last  sentence  was  the  gist  of 
it  all.  "The  woman  and  the  kids" — and  the 
man  worked  over  a  volcano  while  the  wife 
waited  for  the  news  that  would  surely  come 
one  day  telling  her  of  the  end. 

The  glycerin  in  the  well  is  exploded  with 
dynamite  which  is 
dropped  in  with  a 
lighted  time  fuse 
attached.  As  we 
talked,  everything 
had  been  prepared 
for  this  final  step. 

"Well,  she's  all 
ready,"  said  the 
shooter,  holding  the 
stick  of  dynamite  in 
one  hand  and  a 
match  in  the  other 
—  but,  just  as  I 
started  out,  a  shout 
came  to  us  from 
one  of  the  watchers 
outside  the  derrick. 

"Look  out  in 
there;  she's  pretty 
gassy!" 

I  think  my  shoot- 
er turned  a  shade 
paler  than  was  his 
wont  as  he  arose 
suddenly  from  his 
kneeling  position 
over  the  hole. 

"I  guess  maybe 
I'd  better  light  this 
outside,"  he  an- 
nounced casually. 
Instantly  I  realized 
the  significance  of 
this  remark.  Had 
he  struck  that 
match — and  he  was 
within   an    ace    of 

doing   it  —  the  gas  "  Pulling 

would  have  ignited, 

exploding  the  dynamite  in  his  hand  and  the 
nitroglycerin  in  the  well,  and  there  would 
have  been  little  left  of  either  of  us.  I  de- 
parted hastily,  the  shooter's  words  still  in  my 
ears,  "the  woman  and  the  kids." 

I  joined  the  group  who  had  been  waiting  at 
a  safe  distance  and  watched  from  there.  The 
shooter  dropped  his  torpedo  and  hurried 
away.    Then  we  waited  for  what  seemed  to 


me  a  long,  long  time.     It  was  my  first  ex- 
perience and  I  hardly  knew  what  to  expect, 
but  I  had  time  to  think  of  all  I  had  heard  on 
the  subject,  and  still  nothing  happened.    I 
began  to  believe  that  the  fuse  had  gone  out 
or  that  something  was  wrong  and  that  it 
would  have  to  be  all  done  over  again — and 
still  nothing  happened.     Finally  an  indescrib- 
able sensation,  a 
vibration,   a   some- 
thing   indefinite 
which  I  felt  rather 
than  heard,  took 
place    under    my 
feet,    and    then 
Jimmy    Berry    ex- 
claimed, "There  she 
goes!" 

Again  I  waited 
and  after  a  seem- 
ingly endless  period 
I  became  conscious 
of  a  hissing  sound 
that  grew  in  volume 
and  intensity  until 
finally  the  oil  and 
water  in  the  hole 
rushed  out,  shoot- 
ing in  a  straight 
column  up  and  up 
and  breaking  into 
a  cloudy,  nebulous 
top  fifteen  feet 
above  the  derrick. 
It  looked  like  a 
beautifully  lumi- 
nous fountain  whose 
plumed  crest  flamed 
against  the  sky  as 
the  oil  reflected  a 
hundred  rainbow 
colors  from  the  rays 
of  the  brilliant  sun. 
For  an  instant  it 
stood  there,  glowing 
and  radiant,  then,  as 
a  well."  suddenly  as  it  had 

come,  fell  like  rain, 
and  the  shooting  was  over. 

For  a  few  moments  we  all  watched  the  der- 
rick in  silence.  Then  began  the  never-failing 
discussion  of  shooters  and  their  tragic  deaths. 
The  ultimate  death  of  the  shooter  is  certain. 
"Never  saw  that  young  fellow  before," 
commented  Mr.  Coleman  as  we  turned  to 
watch  the  shooter  make  ready  to  depart. 
"  Seems  like  a  sober  little  chap." 


"  Manila  cable  ■ 


teled  on  the  big  bull  wbetl" 


"He'll  take  to  drinkin'  soon  or  late," 
Jimmy  Berry  prophesied  soberly.  "They 
all  do.  Guess  they  need  something  to  keep 
up  their  nerve.  Usually  they  are  pretty 
drunk  when  they  do  their  shootin'." 

"  Did  you  know  Jake  Sharp  was  gone?  " 
Mr.  Coleman  asked,  turning  to  Jimmy  Berry. 

"You  don't  say!"  exclaimed  Jimmy. 

"  Yes,  he's  gone.  Last  week  over  near  Red 
Hot.  I  just  heard  about  it,"  answered  the 
"old  man." 

"He  seemed  to  know  his  time  was  comin', 
Jake  did,"  said  Jimmy  Berry.  "Why,  for 
years  he  used  to  say  good-by  to  his  wife  and 
children  every  momin'  when  he  went  to 
work.  He'd  say  good-by  to  all  his  friends, 
and  if  you  happened  to  meet  him  on  the  road, 
didn't  make  no  difference  whether  you  knew 
him  or  not,  he'd  sing  out  'good-by,'  cheerful 
as  you  please.  Used  to  do  it  every  day,  like 
he  was  sure  it  was  the  last  time.  And  now 
he's  gone.     Well!    Well!" 

"And  you  can't  tell  anything  about  how  the 
stuff  will  act,"  Mr.  Coleman  said,  addressing 
me.  "Sometimes  you  can  do  'most  anything 
you  please  with  it  and  it  won't  go  off.  Then 
again  it  gets  what  they  call  'ripe'  and  the 


least  little  jar  sets  it  goin'. '  Did  you  ever  hear 
how  Torpedo  got  its  name?  No?  Well, 
gee  whiz!  that  was  the  strangest  thing  that 
ever  happened  out  here.  There's  a  railroad 
crossing  down  there,  and  once  a  shooter  starts 
to  drive  over  ahead  of  a  train.  One  of  the 
horses  gets  his  foot  caught  in  a  frog.  The 
shooter  he  jumps  out  of  the  wagon  and  takes 
to  the  woods.  The  engineer  and  fireman, 
seein'  what  they  was  in  for,  both  jumped  from 
the  cab,  and  the  engineer  gets  all  broke  up  and 
dies  later.  Well,  the  train  killed  the  horses 
and  upset  the  wagon  so  that  the  cans  of 
glycereen  were  lying  all  over  the  road,  and, 
gee  whiz!  the  stuff  didn't  go  off  at  all!" 

And  so  on  and  on  they  would  go  retailing 
horror  after  horror  with  all  the  ghastly  details. 

One,  to  me,  unexpected  circumstance 
seems  worth  noting.  During  my  stay  of  some 
months  in  the  oil  fields  of  Pennsylvania  I 
came  into  contact  with  all  classes  of  oil  men 
from  the  independent  producer  to  the  humble 
pumper,  but  of  that  "commercial  octopus 
whose  sinuous  and  far-reaching  tentacles 
stretch  forth  to  strangle  the  men,  women,  and 
children  in  the  oil  fields,"  I  heard  nothing 
but  praise. 


THE    FIRST    SPANISH    MUSEUM    IN 
AMERICA 

By  E.  T.   LANDER 


IXTENDING  northward 
from  that  part  of  155th 
Street  which  forms  the 
boundary  of  Trinity  Cem- 
etery is  an  outlying  por- 
tion of  New  York,  of  al- 
most incomparable  natural 
charm,  a  beautiful  upland  traced  through- 
out its  length  by  the  undulating  line  of 
the  river  softly  flowing  beneath  the  vast 
shadow  of  its  rock-framed  opposite  bank. 
It  may  truthfully  be  said  that  nowhere  in 
suburban  territory  is  borne  a  finer  investiture 
of  beauty  than  in  a  succession  of  sunny  green 
spaces  ranged  within  this  plateau,  wherein, 
intersecting  it  with  a  picturesque  irregularity, 
are  scattered  huge  oaks  and  other  native  Irees 
of  splendid  maturity,  their  noble  charm 
intermingled  in  home  environment  with  the 
varied  botanical  series  grouped  in  cultivated 
gardens. 

For  many  years  and  until  now,  this  land- 
scape, comprehended  in  Audubon  Park,  has 
remained  with  little  change  in  domiciliary  or 


other  conditions,  maintaining  that  exquisite 
grace  that  can  alone  survive  where  Nature  is 
still  left  so  large  a  degree  of  freedom,  its  low- 
statured  hills  and  little  open  shallow  dales 
bearing  in  curve  and  slope  their  original 
contours;  its  solitudes  as  perfect,  as  entran- 
cingly  fragrant,  and  with  secrets  masked  in  as 
curious  wood-life  fantasies;  its  widely  sepa- 
rated rural  dwellings  toned  by  the  recurrent 
seasons  half-hidden  in  bowery  seclusion,  and 
therewithal  a  character  and  state  to  revive 
a  flitting  memory  of  the  birthplace  of  Brown- 
ing where  the  scene  with  "the  tops  of  twenty 
square  miles  of  politely  inhabited  groves " 
held  for  Ruskin  so  particular  a  charm. 

And  here  the  spectator  now  watches  a 
transition  movement  with  a  line  struck  out 
for  future  social  action  where,  over  against 
these  flowery  sanctuary  precincts  consecrated 
to  memories  of  the  past,  the  high  tide  of  the 
present  exhibits  its  energy  and  conscious 
greatness  in  new  constructive  accomplishment. 
From  being  only  "politely  inhabited"  this 
park  of  dwellings,  defined  in  its  royal  quiet  on 
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one  hand  by  the  newer  portion  of  Broadway 
and  by  the  great  historic  water  course  on  the 
other,  is  already  transformed  to  the  extent  of 
having  first  introduced  a  certain  mode  of 
public  habitation  happily  on  no  account  un- 
welcome. 

The  grounds  are  just  out  of  Broadway  and 
measured  by  the  space  between  155th  and 
156th  Streets,  on  which  by  private  generosity 
is  erected  the  Spanish  Museum,  now  very 
nearly  completed,  as  a  gift  to  the  Hispanic 
Society.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  recognized  that 
with  its  apparent  isolation  and  real  conven- 
ience of  access  the  site  is  well  selected,  while 
as  the  personal  achievement  of  the  giver, 
Mr.  Archer  Huntington,  bibliophile  and  art 
collector,  the  possession  about  to  be  publicly 
bestowed  is  also  in  many  respects  unique. 

Supplementary  to  the  splendid  gift  of  this 
building  and  grounds  is  to  be  made  generous 
provision  from  the  same  source  for  mainte- 
nance. Though  developed  with  equal  munifi- 
cence, the  plan  here  being  put  in  working  order 
differs  from  a  majority  of  recent  examples  of 
public  philanthropy  in  one  respect  at  least, 
a  preeminent  feature  as  it  is  in  the  life  work 
of  the  donor  whose  taste  in  this  direction  has 
already  been  notably  expressed  both  as  a 
literary  man  and  as  the  founder  of  the 
Hispanic  Society  of  which  he  is  president. 
Comparatively  young,  he  has  also  with  much 
care  and  discrimination  brought  together  a 
remarkable  and  highly  valuable  collection  of 
rare  Spanish  books,  ancient  manuscripts, 
bibelots,  etc.,  of  exceeding  interest  in  their 
respective  classes,  all  of  which  will  soon  be 
disposed  in  this  new  treasury  of  art. 

It  is  intended,  in  pursuance  of  an  original 
idea  in  the  conception  of  this  museum,  that 
it  shall  afford  encouragement  through  its 
varied  collections  to  the  study  of  Spanish 
history  and  literature,  made  comparatively 
universal  in  scope — not  alone  of  Spain  proper, 
but  marking  the  genius  of  the  race  every- 
where, particularly  in  Spanish-American 
countries.  Of  such  springs,  whereunto  this 
leader  now  so  generously  invites  all  who  may 
follow,  he  has  drunk  with  joy,  and  not  only  is 
this  an  intimacy  with  the  life  and  literature  of 
the  Iberian  Peninsula — with  a  language  won- 
derfully lacking  in  unity,  comprehended  in 
Portuguese-Galician,  Castilian,  and  Catalan 
as  its  three  great  branches,  with  their  va- 
riations of  Hispanic  Romance  and  Gallo- 
Roman  types  and  in  the  predominant  idiom 
known  as  "  Castellano,"  divided  also  into 
the  language  of  poetry,  the  language  of  the 


troubadours,  and  the  spoken  language — but 
a  course  extended  to  corresponding  familiarity 
with  the  literary  conditions  of  South  America. 
This  student  traveler,  presumably  acting  on 
the  old  saying  that  "wherever  there  are 
Spaniards  there  is  Spain,"  at  any  rate,  having 
devoted  considerable  time  to  observations 
and  researches  in  that  newer-grown  field,  now 
offers  to  others  the  fruits  of  his  labors  on  either 
side  of  the  world  absolutely  free  for  purposes 
of  study. 

With  his  profound  devotion  to  Spanish 
literature  Mr.  Huntington  has  most  dis- 
tinguished himself,  perhaps,  as  a  translator  of 
the  Cid,  so  well  has  the  spirit  of  it  been  in- 
terpreted in  his  hands,  and  so  widened  a 
public  interest  thereby  given  to  this  most 
remarkable  type  of  heroic  poetry  in  the 
Castilian  tongue. 

It  is,  of  course,  to  the  public  sense  in- 
comparably the  greatest  of  creations  from  the 
same  hand  that  is  present  in  the  new  Hispanic 
Society  building.  The  edifice  as  now  antici- 
pated will  be  completed  and  opened  for  a 
first  view  early  in  1906.  The  building  l> 
advantageously  situated  for  general  effect  on 
a  height,  the  charm  felt  in  it  magnified  there- 
withal by  a  beautiful  approach  with  terraces, 
gardens,  and  stone  balustrade  combined  in  a 
perfect  bit  of  architectural  landscape.  The 
terrace  inclosed  within  the  balustrades  en- 
tirely surrounds  the  building,  having  its  great- 
est width,  however,  on  the  principal  front, 
where  also  the  ground  slopes  naturally  to  the 
line  of  156th  Street,  with  two  flights  of  steps 
formed  thereon  ascending  from  the  garden 
level.  The  terrace,  divided  by  a  wide  es- 
planade through  the  center,  is  to  be  orna- 
mented with  two  basins,  one  on  either  side, 
wrought  after  a  Spanish  model. 

An  architectural  image  is  here  produced 
that  is  fittingly  representative  of  the  dignity 
and  splendor  of  that  intellectual  life  marked 
in  ancient  and  recent  ages  in  the  achievements 
of  an  ever-marvelously  enchanting  land — the 
Iberia  of  the  Greeks,  the  Hispania  of  the 
Romans,  the  Spain  of  to-day.  The  structure 
thus  prepared  to  receive  an  accumulated 
wealth  of  art  and  kindred  forms  is  built  in 
Indiana  limestone  with  dimensions  of  100  x  60 
feet.  The  architecture,  presenting  an  original 
design  on  classical  lines,  is  a  remarkably 
beautiful  example  of  the  Ionic  style.  It 
satisfies  architectural  ethics  that,  sustaining 
the  classic  motive,  the  building,  while  it 
practically  comprises  four  stories,  visibly 
presents  but  two  of  these  to  outside  view,  both 


the  basement  and  sub-basement  being  placed 
wholly  below  the  ground  line.  The  three 
qualities  that  Vitro vius  lays  down  as  in- 
dispensable in  a  fine  building,  Firmilas, 
UtUitas,  Venustas — stability,  utility,  beauty — 
are  exceedingly  well  combined  in  this  in- 
stance. 

Almost  equally  beautiful,  considered  by 
these  aesthetic  principles,  are  the  two  facades 
presented,  respectively  facing  the  different 
streets,  that  on  the  northward  side  containing 
the  entrance  being,  however,  more  enriched 
with  ornament.  Giving  this  principal  facade 
its  character  is  a  colonnade  of  engaged  Ionic 
columns,  inclosing  within  their  range  three 
intercolumniations  on  either  side  of  the  portico 
at  the  center,  and  in  each  of  which  spaces 
are  the  windows  of  two  stories,  the  first 
formed  with  semicircular,  arched  tops  with 
square  latticed  cones  in  the  upper  series.  The 
gracefully  tapering  column  with  the  usual 
arrangement  in  a  congeries  of  moldings  at 
the  base — the  torus,  etc.,  resting  on  a  stylobate 
in  receding  steps — is  not  fluted,  but  with  its 
variation  from  the  archetypal  form  limited 
to  the  shaft  and  bearing  the  Ionic  capital  with 
volutes  delicately  curled. 

The  architect  of  this  Hispanic  Society 
building,  Mr.  Charles  P.  Huntington,  a  young 


member  of  the  profession,  has  but  recently 
returned  from  Paris,  where  he  spent  six 
years  at  the  Flcole  des  Beaux-Arts  in  the 
atelier  of  M.  Victor  Laloux,  the  great  French 
architect  who  has  done  the  Gare  d'Orleans, 
the  Cathedral  of  Tours,  and  other  public 
buildings. 

It  has  been  intended,  as  already  shown,  that 
this  building  should  be  fitted  in  its  construc- 
tion to  last  for  centuries.  With  not  an  atom 
of  wood  used  in  the  structure,  it  is  also  fire- 
proof in  a  rare  degree,  while  danger  from  evil 
intrusion  is  well  guarded  against  by  a  burglar- 
proof  system  combining  double  iron  doors 
fixed  at  different  places;  a  more  careful  study 
could  not  have  been  given  to  measures  of 
protection  from  fire  and  theft.  The  arrange- 
ments for  ventilation,  heating,  and  electric 
lighting  are  equally  perfect,  with  every  con- 
venience in  addition  for  public  service. 

The  interior  comprises  a  main  reading  room 
on  the  first  floor  and  a  balcony  on  the  second, 
with  also  a  basement  and  sub-basement. 
The  reading  room,  running  the  whole  length 
of  the  building,  is  surrounded  by  arcades  in 
Spanish  renaissance  architecture.  The  room 
is  of  vast  dimensions  and  is  lit  from  above; 
a  richly  ornamented  ceiling  is  one  of  its  fine 
features,  and  the  walls  are  to  be  covered  with 
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paintings  and  tapestries.  Beneath  the  balcony 
are  to  be  the  cases  containing  the  larger 
proportion  of  the  books,  while  many  volumes 
also  will  be  arranged  on  the  balcony  floor, 
where  space  is  to  be  given  to  pottery  and  other 
forms  of  art.  Opening  from  the  great  read- 
ing room  on  the  first  floor  and  the  balcony  on 
the  second  are  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  board 
and  of  the  president;  also  private  reading 
rooms. 

The  basement  is  mostly  to  be  used  as  a 
large  stack  room,  with  adjoining  galleries  of 
photographic  reproductions,  the  librarian's 
office,  etc.,  where  is  built  a  huge  vault  to 
contain  valuables,  such  as  the  gems  of  most 
precious  literary  or  archaeological  character. 
In  many  cases  facsimiles  will  be  made  of 
the  rare  book  by  the  photographic  process,  the 
originals  thus  being  saved  from  constant  ex- 


posure. The  service  of  the  collection  in  the 
basement  is  to  be  aided  by  a  lift  for  bringing 
up  the  volumes,  to  be  returned  by  a  chute. 
The  sub-basement  provides  chiefly  for  the 
heating  apparatus  and  for  janitor's  quarters. 
In  the  library  much  attention  has  been 
given  to  facilities  for  readers,  where  one 
noticeable  feature  is  an  electric-call  system 
by  means  of  which,  in  connection  with  the 
tables  placed  around  this  principal  reading 
room,  a  book  is  to  be  obtained  simply  by 
pressing  a  button  without  leaving  the  seat. 
Never  before,  even  with  the  new  magic  of  to- 
day, could  a  touch  so  open  to  a  realm  of  en- 
chantment, whose  vivid  imagery  mark  the 
full  life  of  a  people  of  singular  nobility, 
shown  forth  through  their  romances,  histories, 
poems,  prose  chronicles  of  valiant  deeds, 
drama,  devout  productions  of  religion. 
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By  MARRION   WILCOX 

(Suggested  by  a  copy  of  "  The  Faerie  Queene"  printed  at  London  in  1590, 

dedicated  to  Queen  Elizabeth.) 

IF  this  old  book  could  speak  it  would  reveal 
The  secret  of  its  charm — 
Not  in  its  high-flown  chivalry  or  fine 
Elusive  music  of  each  stately  line, 

But  in  this  warm 
And  human  impulse  which  all  men  can  feel: — 

"The  centuries  through, 

Before  I  came  to  you, 
Though  many  bought,  one,  only  one  possessed  me; 

And  she,  a  beauty  of  my  author's  age, 

Lives  only,  only  in  my  fading  page 
Where  oftentimes  her  slender  hands  caressed  me. 

(Yet  soft,  so  soft  her  finger-tips, — 
Her  hand  was  it,  or  her  young  lips?) 
For  here  the  Poet's  Poet  wrote  her  praise; 
Here  stands  her  name,  'Belphcebe.'    In  those  days 
Belphcebes  petted  better  than  they  read: 
She,  seldom  reading,  fondled  me  instead 
For  Spenser's  sake  and  eke  her  own,  no  doubt! 
E'en  thus,  right  soon  she  found  my  secret  out — 
That  I  was  made  for  her,  not  for  the  queen, 
Whose  august  name  was  but  a  lover' s  screen." 


"  Tbt  Little  Mask  radiantly  danced  btfor 
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By  MARY  HEATON  VORSE 


|HE    carnival  swept  up 
young  Harrington  and  car- 
ried him  along  like  a  gay- 
ly  painted    leaf  before  a 
belated    south    wind.    To 
carry  out  the    simile   one 
could   add  that   until  this 
moment  Harrington  had  been  a  well-con- 
ducted young  leaf  decorously  attached  to  the 
parent  tree  of  America.    While  he  had  flut- 
tered and  flapped  around  in  the  various  winds 
of  life  with  the  rest,  he  had  still  remained  tight- 
ly riveted  in  his  own  little  appointed  place, 
riveted  by  his  principles,  his  mother  would 
have  asserted,  and  Harrington  would  have 
agreed  with  her,  though  quite  without  the 
smile  of  complacency.    He  had  never  been  a 
Pharisee;  he  had  looked  with  pity  rather  than 
with  disapproval  on  those  of  his  companions 
less  closely  attached  to  the  branch  of  the  usual, 
whom  the  winds  of  life  had  caught  up  and 
whirled  off  into  the  unknown.    Judge  then 
his  own   astonishment   at   finding   himself 
careering  breathless  through  space  with  the 
rest. 

Although  the  transition  had  been  abrupt, 
Harrington  suffered  no  sense  of  insecurity  or 
loss,  being  unaware  of  the  slow  subconscious 
change  that  had  made  it  possible.  It  seemed 
part  of  the  divine  order  of  things  that  he 
should  find  himself  to-day  a  gorgeously  col- 
ored leaf  flying  in  the  blue  instead  of  sedately 
flapping  in  his  place  as  had  been  his  wont. 

Of  what  had  happened  he  was  himself  only 
too  poignandy  aware.  Philosophers  to  the 
contrary,  we  are  conscious  of  our  most  acute 
joys — to  be  happy  one  must  know  that  one  is 
so,  for  the  unconscious  happiness  of  childhood 
is  merely  a  state  of  beautiful  vegetation. 
Harrington  drank  in  his  freedom  as  a  thirsty 
man  drinks  long  draughts.  But  after  a  time 
he  became  conscious  that  for  perfect  happi- 
ness one  must  have  sympathy. 
As  this  thought  grew  in  his  mind  the  Little 


Mask  radiantly  danced  before  him  again. 
He  had  noticed  her  but  vaguely  before,  being 
absorbed  in  his  own  evolution.  Now  he 
turned  his  eyes  outward  as  she  came  up  and 
stood  alluring,  provoking,  but  not  bold,  in- 
deed even  modest.  They  strutted  round 
each  other  for  a  moment  with  the  artless  cere- 
mony of  carnival  masks.  Then  throwing  a 
handful  of  confetti  over  him,  she  disappeared 
in  the  crowd,  leaving  Harrington  with  an  im- 
pression of  having  seen  some  rare  work  of  art. 
Her  figure  was  young,  almost  to  immaturity, 
yet  with  a  certain  subtle  finish  in  its  every 
movement.  She*  had  surely  been  perfect  in 
each  stage  of  her  development  and  had  never 
known  the  awkwardness  and  incompleteness 
of  youth,  any  more  than  she  could  be  imagined 
as  presenting  any  of  the  melancholy  aspects  of 
old  age.  All  the  uncouth  states  of  develop- 
ment, the  stodgy  fleshiness  of  middle  age,  the 
heartrending  progress  of  decay,  were  alike 
impossible  for  her.  She  was  as  perfect  and 
unalterable  as  a  marble  of  Donatello. 

As  Harrington  accepted  her  challenge  and 
followed  her,  he  found  himself  thinking  fan- 
tastically that  she  would  have  to  die  young. 
For  perfection  was  her  very  essence — any 
change  would  lessen  it. 

The  new  Harrington,  whom  his  mother 
would  have  recognized  with  tears,  felt  his 
carnival  paradox  without  putting  it  into  words, 
and  it  gave  him,  alive  as  he  was  to  pain  and 
pleasure,  a  moment  of  unreasonable  anguish. 

After  all,  he  reflected,  there  was  no  need  of 
being  grotesque.  The  Little  Mask  was  not  a 
fairy  nor  a  spirit;  she  had  been  a  baby,  no 
doubt  one  day  she  would  be  an  old  woman. 
But  at  that  moment  he  found  her  waiting  for 
him  in  the  crowd,  and  at  the  sight  of  her 
again  this  absurd  sorrow  took  him. 

She  seemed  to  Harrington  too  exquisite 
to  withstand  the  tempests  of  life;  she  repre- 
sented to  his  alert  imagination  spring  in  its 
supreme  moment,  the  Italian  spring  of  roses 
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and  iris,  with  enough  of  wistfulness  to  give  it 
grace.  Even  in  her  delightful,  fantastic  dress 
one  divined  her  own  personality.  What  her 
frock  was  Harrington  could  never  remember. 
Her  hair  was  dressed  in  some  charming  man- 
ner and  heavily  powdered,  which  somehow 
gave  a  wonderful  piquancy  to  her  young 
sveltness. 

It  added  the  last  touch  to  his  midsummer 
night's  dream  when  she  spoke  to  him  in  his 
own  tongue;  though  Harrington  was  living 
in  a  marvelous  world  where  anything  might 
happen. 

"I  have  been  waiting  for  you  a  long  time," 
she  said  sweetly  as  he  joined  her.  She  spoke 
English  as  he  never  before  had  heard  it.  It 
had  an  indescribably  foreign  note  and  yet 
Harrington  felt  that  it  was  because  of  its 
extraordinary  purity  that  it  seemed  foreign. 
It  was  of  her  voice  he  talked  later,  the  won- 
derful golden  voice  whose  cadence  was  sweet 
as  song. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  "  asked  Harrington  abrupt- 

"I  am  carnival — I  am  youth — I  am  you — I 
am  happy,"  she  half  chanted.  Then  soberly, 
"I  am  the  Mask  of  Vanity."  And  Harring- 
ton was  content. 

Then  she  put  her  hand  on  his  arm  and  they 
walked  through  carnival  together  from  that 
moment. 

There  is  a  land  where  everyone  is  gay  and 
young  and  almost  everyone  happy,  since 
those  on  whom  carnival  cannot  put  its  magic 
soon  vanish  thence.  Their  sadness  and  want 
of  understanding  is  their  passing  bell.  Nor 
is  it  possible  for  anyone  who  has  not  entered 
this  foolish  and  enchanted  country  to  com- 
prehend it.  You  may  stand  on  a  balcony  and 
see  a  cavalcade  of  monstrous  and  fantastic 
shapes.  You  may  look  upon  a  city  whose 
white  streets  are  filled  with  people  in  fantastic 
garments  who  throw  laughter  and  confetti  at 
each  other.  You  may  sit  in  a  carriage  be- 
decked with  flowers  and  throw  flowers  at 
others.  You  may  go  to  the  mask  balls  and 
dress  in  pink  and  white  satin  and  yet  be  as 
far  away  from  carnival  as  if  you  were  living 
in  Old  Deerfield. 

There  is  no  looking  on  at  carnival ;  you  must 
be  part  of  it  or  the  breath  of  its  magic  never 
warms  your  cheek  as  it  whispers  you  the 
secret.  No  one  has  ever  discovered  by  what 
miracle  it  breaks  out,  or  how  at  the  striking 
of  a  clock,  a  little  music,  some  strings  of  col- 
ored lights,  a  crowd  of  men  and  women 
dressed  in  mummer's  clothes  and  carrying  a 


quantity  of  little  round  bits  of  colored  paper 
in  their  hands  can  make  carnival.  It  is  the 
genius  of  the  Latin  people,  concentrating  in 
one  gay  flame  the  ever-glowing  fire  of  their 
mirth.  Given  the  same  ingredients  with  an 
Anglo-Saxon  crowd  and  carnival  would  spell 
pandemonium. 

The  crowd  surged,  a  people  gone  mad  with 
happiness;  their  feet  seemed  not  to  touch  the 
ground,  their  heads  nodded  as  if  to  rhythm  of 
some  dance.  They  played  the  pranks  of 
children  out  of  school,  while  confetti  pink, 
green,  all  the  colors  of  harlequin  drifted  over 
them,  powdering  their  clothes  with  multi- 
colored flakes.  Here  and  there  in  the  crowd 
Harrington  recognized  fellow  -  countrymen, 
some  playing  clumsily  at  the  carnival  game, 
others  staring  wide-eyed,  like  cattle  at  a  fair. 
Carnival  swept  past  them  as  they  wondered 
what  it  meant. 

But  Harrington  understood.  He  knew 
what  he  had  missed.  He  knew  what  all  his 
race  is  missing  every  day — gayety.  For  with 
the  Romance  races  the  lutin  of  carnival  plays 
all  the  year.  You  hear  it  in  a  song  on  a 
street  corner,  you  see  its  touch  in  a  woman's 
dress,  it  sets  girls  laughing  and  men  dancing 
together  in  die  streets.  The  light-hearted- 
ness  of  childhood  stays  with  these  people  all 
their  days,  while  we  find  our  dour  pleasures 
in  strenuous  work,  in  duty  and  in  tiring  our 
bodies.  Only  the  most  favored  of  us  are 
lacking  enough  in  self -consciousness  to  know 
how  to  laugh. 

If  you  are  of  those  who  can,  and  if  you  are 
young,  go  to  Nice  before  Lent,  and  carnival 
will  snatch  you  up.  You  will  have  mad  ad- 
ventures, and  you  will  wonder,  as  Harrington 
did  later,  who  it  was  that  borrowed  your  body 
and  put  it  through  such  unwonted  paces. 

How  far  Harrington  was  from  all  familiar 
landmarks  one  little  fact  alone  will  tell.  In 
all  his  intimacy  with  the  Little  Mask,  it  never 
occurred  to  him  to  wonder  what  she  was  doing, 
after  all,  alone  and  detached  in  the  Carnival 
of  Nice.  But  compared  with  his  newly 
liberated  spirit  nothing  in  the  world  was  won- 
derful. The  world  belonged  to  him  now,  the 
other  masks  were  his  brothers,  the  foreign 
tongue  which  they  spoke,  his  tongue.  He 
never  could  have  been  born  in  Statford, 
Conn.,  for  this  bright  winterless  country  of 
Nice  was  his  country  and  the  mad,  iridescent, 
confetti-throwing  crowd  his  people.  All  the 
latent  hereditary  gayeties  which  had  been 
buried  during  his  twenty-five  years  under  the 
hard  crust  of  custom  came  bubbling  to  the 
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surface,  destroying  forever  the  puritanism 
which  had  served  him  as  a  decent  and  com- 
fortable if  somewhat  sad  colored  covering. 
It  was  fantastic,  but  his  material  person  felt 
lighter  and  freer  as  if,  all  his  life,  he,  without 
knowing  it,  had  been  muffled  in  heavy  and 
constricting  garments.  But  these  very  re- 
straints and  principles  of  his  former  self  made 
his  gayety  as  untainted  as  a  child's;  without 
any  evil  or  arritrc-penstc  in  its  abandon.  It 
seemed  only  fitting  that  the  genial  spirit  of 
carnival  should  provide  him  with  a  mate. 

So  he  accepted  her  with  as  much  simplicity 
as  Adam  did  Eve  in  Eden.  He  never  asked 
her  why  she  would  not  take  off  her  mask,  or 
why  she  would  give  him  no  name  to  call  her 
by,  but  came  to  him  each  day  of  carnival  with 
a  new  one.  A  new  name  made  her  a  new 
person,  she  explained,  and  she  would  not  have 
him  get  tired  of  her. 

After  each  fete  Harrington  put  her  into  a 
cab  which  was  instructed  to  drive  to  a  certain 
monument.  Where  it  went  afterward  he 
made  it  a  point  of  honor  not  to  know.  While 
they  were  together  she  ran  the  whole  gamut 
of  charm  and  sentiment.  In  her  various  little 
impersonations,  she  lifted  him  up  on  the  wings 
of  her  wit,  and  brought  out  in  him  a  nimble- 
ness  of  speech  that  would  have  astonished 
Statford,  Conn.,  where  few  could  play  the 
fascinating  game  of  words,  the  highest  form  of 
amusement  yet  invented.  She  was  a  skilled 
player  and  in  those  few  days  Harrington  was 
given  a  vision  of  the  subtleties  and  grace  and 
flexibility  of  this  most  immortal  of  all  games. 
It  was  such  an  insight  that  ever  since  his  talk 
has  at  times  a  glamour,  a  rare  turn  of  phrase, 
that  only  she  could  have  taught  him. 

In  the  days  between  the  carnival  fetes  he 
made  a  brave  attempt  at  thinking  calmly.  But 
the  impulse  of  carnival  and  the  glamour  of  his 
Little  Mask  were  too  strong*  He  knew  he 
could  not  live  in  the  world  of  masks  and  pan- 
tomime forever,  and  when  he  went  out  again 
into  the  world  of  work  and  commonplace  he 
meant  to  take  the  Little  Mask  with  him.  He 
wondered,  as  he  looked  out  over  an  incredibly 
blue  sea,  if  she  in  her  every-day  self  were  as 
different  as  he  was,  if  his  wonderful  humming- 
bird masqueraded  through  life  perhaps  in  the 
guise  of  a  demure  wren.  Never  mind,  they 
had  known  each  other  once;  they  would  have 
their  moments  always. 

Meantime  neither  of  them  had  touched  on 
the  material  facts  of  their  lives.  If  Harring- 
ton had  been  less  under  the  spell  of  his  new- 
found self,  less  in  love,  he  might  have  had 


doubting  moments  as  he  thought  of  the  little 
he  would  have  to  tell  her,  for  the  web  of  his 
life  was  such  a  thin,  homespun  affair;  this 
was  the  first  scarlet  thread  in  its  whole  texture. 
Under  the  Little  Mask's  talk  there  gleamed 
a  life  many  hued  and  rich,  shot  with  gold  and 
preciously  embroidered.  She  poured  it  all 
out  lavishly;  and  in  those  few  days  she  man- 
aged to  give  him  the  quintessence  of  her  life, 
which  meant  the  quintessence  of  herself. 

Oh,  they  played  the  carnival  game  as  only 
the  Little  Mask  could  show  him  how  to  play 
it!  And  in  the  last  few  hours  there  deepened 
in  Harrington's  mind  the  impression  of  sad- 
ness which  her  beauty  had  first  given  him. 
She  seemed  the  very  spirit  of  carnival,  and 
carnival  was  at  the  point  of  death.  The 
autumn  leaf  does  not  stay  in  the  blue  for- 
ever. The  butterfly  dies,  fhe  red  rose  of 
carnival  is  short  of  life,  and  spring  has  only  a 
few  minutes  of  perfection,  free  from  the  cold 
blight  of  winter,  the  withering  heat  of  summer. 

The  Little  Mask  sat  very  quiet  in  the  cor- 
ner of  a  balcony.  Below  them  surged  the 
dancing  crowd.  It  seemed  remote  and  un- 
real, for  the  first  time. 

"Before  I  go,"  said  the  Little  Mask,  "tell 
me  who  you  are  and  where  you  come  from." 

"I  come  from  a  land  of  bondage,"  said 
Harrington. 

"And  I,  too,  come  from  the  land  of  bond- 
age— and  to-night  I  go  back  to  bondage." 

"But  not  without  me,  Litde  Mask,"  said 
Harrington,  breaking  through  their  conven- 
tion of  whimsicality,  "and  if  I  cannot  go  with 
you,  you  must  come  with  me." 

"You  mean,"  she  said  slowly,  "that  with- 
out knowing  my  face  or  my  name,  you  would 
take  me  with  you  forever?" 

"I  would  many  you  to-morrow,"  said 
Harrington.  "I  love  you,  Litde  Mask.  I 
don't  know  your  name.  I  have  never  seen 
your  face.    I  have. seen  your  soul." 

"  Oh,  youth — youth — youth,  how  lovely  you 
are,"  the  Little  Mask  almost  sobbed.  Har- 
rington knew  that  she  was  not  speaking  to 
him. 

"I  have  seen  you — I  know  you,"  he  re- 
peated triumphantly.  An  overmastering  de- 
sire to  look  upon  her  face  came  over  him  and 
he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  the  little  black 
loup  with  its  lace  fringe. 

"You  have  seen — you  have  seen!  God 
knows  what  you  have  seen,  my  poor  child," 
said  the  Little  Mask,  gently  putting  him  aside. 
"You  have  seen  a  phantom  that  does  not 
exist,  a  reflection  of  something  which  was. 
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There  is  no  Little  Mask;  she  dies  with 
carnival." 

Harrington  shivered  at  a  draught  from  a 
door  opening  into  the  night. 

"  Let  me  go  in  peace,"  she  went  on.  "  This 
has  been  very  wonderful — more  wonderful 
than  you  know.  There  has  been  a  miracle, 
and  now — good-by." 

Harrington  almost  expected  to  see  her 
vanish  in  smoke  before  him,  but  he  sprang 
to  his  feet  and  held  her  back. 

"  You  shall  not  go,"  he  said.  "I  love  you — 
don't  you  understand  what  that  means?  I 
don't  care  who  you  are,  or  who  stands  be- 
tween us — wherever  you  go  I  shall  find  you, 
wherever  you  go  I  shall  go."  The  madness 
of  carnival  was  upon  him. 

"My  little  friend,  I  am  going  soon  into  a 
dark  country  wnere  you  cannot  follow,"  the 
Little  Mask  replied  soberly,  "and  before  I  go 
I  shall  live  for  a  while  in  a  gray  land  where  you 
will  find  your  way,  too,  one  day,  but  my  place 
will  long  be  empty." 

"Carnival  is  nearly  over,"  said  Harrington. 
"The  time  is  past;  drop  metaphor  and  para- 
ble. Tell  me  what  you  really  mean.  You 
hurt  me,  Little  Mask." 

The  look  of  his  young  face  was  so  full  of 
anguish  that  she  gave  a  little  cry. 

"It  is  a  miracle;  you  do  love  me.  I  came 
back  to  life,"  she  said  wonderingly,  then 
almost  in  a  whisper  she  added,  "And  the 
greatest  of  these  is  'Vanity.'" 

Harrington  felt  that  she  was  drifting  from 
him.  He  seized  her  by  the  arm.  "Oh,  I 
don't  understand,"  he  said  almost  piteously. 
"Where  will  you  go  that  I  cannot  come, 
where  will  you  live  that  I  shall  follow  only 
after  a  longtime?" 

She  looked  at  him  with  melancholy  calm- 
ness. 

"I  mean  Death  and  Old  Age,"  she  said. 

They  stood  looking  at  each  other  helplessly, 
incredulously.,  as  if  they  could  'not  believe 
what  each  knew  to  be  truth. 

She  broke  the  silence  at  last,  and  her 
beautiful  voice  had  a  note  of  exultation. 

;  I  found  the  way  back  for  an  hour,"  she 
said,  "I  found  my  way  back.  Has  any  other 
woman  ever  come  back  from  the  gray  world 
of  age?" 

"How  can  you?"  Harrington  panted. 
"You  have  no  right  to  make  me  suffer  so. 
You  know  you  are  only  playing  with  me." 

"Ah,  my  friend,  you  know  I  am  telling  you 
the  truth,"  she  returned.  "I  came  back  to 
youth  from  old  age  for  a  few  days.    I  made 


a  miracle,  I  was  young.  The  long  past  fell 
from  my  shoulders  like  a  garment.  But  you 
cannot  reproach  me,  for  I  have  paid  for  it — 
with  my  very  life,"  and  as  she  sank  back 
Harrington  saw  pityingly  how  tired  she  was. 

"Nor  do  I  reproach  myself  that  I  have 
made  you  love  me,  for  I  have  given  you  what 
the  greatest  of  the  earth  would  have  paid  for 
in  suffering  to  obtain,"  she  said,  with  a  pride 
so  innocent  and  so  childish  that  it  stabbed 
Harrington.  They  were  silent  for  a  moment, 
then: 

"I  was ,"  she  said.    She  gave  out 

her  name  as  one  might  have  said  one  of  the 
supreme  names  of  the  earth. 

But  Harrington  looked  at  her  blankly. 

Her  eyes  widened  almost  in  terror. 

"You  don't  know  me!"  she  cried.  "You 
never  even  heard  of  me!"  and  she  hid  her 
face  in  her  hands  as  if  the  shame  of  her 
oblivion  was  too  deep  to  be  faced  even  with  a 
mask. 

"What  are  we  to  do,  what  can  we  do?" 
Harrington  asked  blankly. 

"We  can  each  remember  that  we  have  seen 
a  miracle,"  she  said.  "I  have  been  raised 
from  the  dead." 

She  stooped  down  and  kissed  Harrington. 
"Good-by,"  she  said,  and  walked  slowly 
away. 

"Little  Mask!  Little  Mask*"  he  called 
after  her,  for  he  had  been  standing  as  if  trans- 
fixed. But  carnival  that  had  given  her  to 
him  had  taken  her  again. 

Then  he  searched  for  the  name  she  had 
spoken,  and  that  also  had  gone  from  his  mind. 
He  remembered  her  grace — and  the  spring- 
like charm  that  she  had  kept  to  the  last,  and 
the  voice  of  youth  in  which  she  had  told  him 
that  she  was  going  back  to  old  age.  She  had 
spoken  as  if  it  was  an  age  venerable  beyond 
imagination,  as  if  she  had  in  very  truth  risen 
from  the  dead. 

Suddenly  with  the  memory  of  her  charm, 
Harrington's  heart  clamored  for  proofs.  He 
had  never  seen  her  face.  Everything  about 
her  spoke  of  youth,  but  her  wonderful  per- 
fection proved  it  impossible  to  him — that,  and 
her  word. 

He  believed  her,  and  yet  always  he  will  have 
the  torment  that  there  was  no  proof,  nothing 
to  change  his  sickening  doubt  to  a  more 
sickening  certainty.  He  lingered  about  the 
white  streets  of  Nice  awhile,  his  ears  alert  for 
the  lilt  of  a  golden  voice.  But  carnival  was 
over,  the  Miracle  of  Vanity  was  with  the  other 
miracles  of  the  past. 
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"  Plays  made  from  helie  tales  I  hold  unmeet ; 
Let  some  great  story  of  a  man  be  sung." 

— Chatterton. 


XVII 

OME  weeks  after  this,  as 
Austin  was  sitting  alone 
in  the  little  cell  that 
served  as  his  private  office, 
trying  to  draw  a  railroad 
mortgage,  he  was  surprised 
to  hear  the  boy  announce 
"  Mr.  Markoff."  And  that  gentleman  pressed 
so  close  upon  the  heels  of  his  messenger  that 
before  Austin  could  recover  from  his  em- 
barrassment his  old  classmate  was  in  the 
room. 

But  if  Austin  was  conscious  of  a  certain 
shyness,  Markoff  showed  no  mauvaise  honte — 
mauvaise  or  otherwise.  Perhaps  he  did  not 
suppose  that  young  American  wives  burden 
their  husbands  with  all  their  little  social 
difficulties.  Or  perhaps  he  assumed  that  such 
trifles  should  not  stand  in  the  way  of  business. 
For  he  began  by  saying: 

"I  have  come  on  a  little  matter  of  busi- 
ness— "  as  he  threw  himself  into  a  chair. 

"Sit  down,"  said  Austin,  rather  belatedly, 
resuming  his  own. 

Markoff,  with  an  all-embracing  eye,  looked 
around  the  office;  the  draft  of  the  mortgage  lay 
open  upon  the  desk. 

"Ah,  I  see  you  are  in  that  ADegheny 
Central  business.  The  fact  is,  the  matter  I 
came  about  relates,  in  a  way,  to  that." 
Austin  said  nothing,  and  Markoff  went  on,  as 
in  a  burst  of  confidence :  "You  see,  I've  got 
a  client  who  owns  a  railroad.  It  is  only 
partly  built  as  yet;  but  it  will  be  quite  neces- 
sary to  the  Allegheny  Central.  We  have 
called  it  the  Allegheny  Pacific.  To  complete 
it,  my  client  has  an  issue  of  bonds  to  place — 


fifteen  millions  in  all — of  which  twelve  mil- 
lion two  hundred  thousand  or  so  are  to  be 
held  to  meet  prior  underlying  mortgages. 
The  other  twenty-eight  hundred  thousand  are 
offered  for  sale.  Austin — "  and  Markoff  sud- 
denly resumed  his  college  manner,  his  hand 
on  Mr.  Pinckney's  knee — "I  thought  of 
you  at  once.  You've  got  the  social  con- 
nections— I  haven't.  Your  uptown  con- 
nections, I  mean;  they're  the  best  for  this  sort 
of  thing." 

Austin  had  risen  instinctively,  so  that 
Markoff  now  stood  facing  him,  his  eye  on  the 
other's  scarfpin,  as  he  added,  impressively, 
"the  commission  is  two  and  a  half  per  cent — 
to  divide  between  us." 

"  But  I  thought  the  Allegheny  Central  had 
its  Western  connections?"  Austin  did  not 
know  just  what  to  say. 

"It  has — of  a  kind.  Have  you  got  a 
map?" 

"There  are  maps  in  the  outer  office,"  and 
Austin,  seeing  his  way  of  escape,  led  his 
friend  rapidly  into  the  general  room.  Mark- 
off  took  out  a  long  lead  pencil  and  laid  the 
point  of  it  upon  a  city  on  the  map;  then 
gently  moved  it  to  the  left,  along  a  narrow 
blank  space  between  two  railroad  lines,  care- 
fuDy  avoiding  any  tracing  on  the  paper. 

"You  see,"  he  said,  "here  is  Steam  City — 
our  present  Eastern  terminus.  And  here" 
(making  a  dot)  "is  BeUefontaine.  And  here 
is  the  BeUefontaine  Pacific.  And  here" 
(making  another  dot)  "is  Chicago." 

"You  don't  mean  to  extend  to  Chicago?" 

"Not  perhaps  at  once.  The  present  issue 
carries  us  only  to  BeUefontaine.  But  I  don't 
mind  telling  you" — and  again  his  manner 
became  confidential — "we,  that  is,  my  client, 
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controls  the  Bellefontaine  Pacific.  You  see 
the  strategic  position?" 

"I  can  only  see  that  you  parallel  between 
two  old  established  railroads." 

Markoff  lifted  his  eye  from  the  scarfpin  to 
a  point  in  space  over  Pinckney's  left  shoulder. 

"That,  perhaps,  is  an  element  in  the 
situation.  Our  bonds  are  to  be  offered  at 
ninety-five — one  per  cent  off  to  bankers,  or 
large  investors  who  mean  to  sell  again,  you 
know.  Here  you  can  be  a  little  elastic." 
Markoff  made  a  move  as  if  to  return  to  the 
private  office,  but  Pinckney  remained  stand- 
ing. 

"Markoff,  I  can't  do  it— I—  I  don't 
know  the  people.  Why  don't  you  go  to 
Auerbach?" 

"They  haven't  taken  me  into  partnership. 
He  knows  nothing  of  this — it's  all  my  own 
affair.  I  can  give  it  to  whom  I  like.  And  I 
thought  at  once  of  you." 

"It's  very  kind  of  you — but  I  really  can't." 

Markoff's  eye  wavered  to  his  for  a  moment. 
"The  commission  is  on  the  whole  fifteen 
millions." 

"I  can't,"  said  Austin  decisively.  "The 
Allegheny  Central  is  our  client.  Anyhow, 
I'm  not  in  that  line  of  business.  I'm  a 
lawyer — at  least,  I  want  to  be." 

Markoff  looked  at  him  compassionately. 
Then  he  spoke,  aloud  this  time: 

"The  Allegheny  Central  had  better  look 
after  itself.  You  know  that  broken-down 
fellow  on  the  street — curbstone  broker,  note 
shaver,  I  don't  know  what  not-^-Townley,  I 
mean  ?  Ruined  him,  and  ruined  half  a  dozen 
others,  hardly  ten  years  ago.  Well,  old 
fellow,  I  must  be  going.  No  harm  done. 
I'm  glad  to  have  given  you  the  chance,  that's 
all." 

"  Of  course,  I'm  much  obliged  to  you " 

"  Anyhow,  I'm  glad  they've  got  you  to  draw 
their  mortgage " 

Pinckney  looked  at  him  inquiringly. 

"They  haven't  got  another  that'll  fore- 
close," cried  Markoff,  as  he  smilingly  took  his 
leave. 

"Who  was  that  I  heard  talking  Allegheny 
Central?"  said  Mr.  Gresham,  as  he  came  out 
on  his  way  to  lunch,  buttoning  his  gloves. 

"Markoff — he  was  at  the  law  school  with 
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"They  say  that  young  man  draws  a  very 
good  mortgage." 

"He  says  there  isn't  one  on  the  Allegheny 
Central  that  can  be  foreclosed,"  laughed 
Pinckney. 


"Perhaps  that's  what  they  mean,"  said  Mr. 
Gresham  gravely.    "What  did  he  want?" 

"  He  offered  to  divide  with  me  a  commission 
to  help  place  some  railroad  bonds." 

"  Come  along  to  lunch."  It  was  the  first 
time  that  Mr.  Gresham  had  invited  Austin  to 
lunch.  "What  were  they?  Of  course,  he 
didn't  mean  you  to  tell  me." 

"The  Allegheny  Pacific;  new  general 
mortgage,"  Austin  unhesitatingly  replied. 
"Two  and  a  half  per  cent  commission,  on 
aD  the  bonds." 

"Then  he's  already  divided  the  com- 
mission once — with  Tamms.  It  can't  have 
been  less  than  five  per  cent;  that  would  have 
been  robbing  themselves." 

"With  Tamms?" 

"  Tamms  is  his  client,  of  course.  He  got  up 
this  Allegheny  Pacific  scheme.  He's  been 
trying  to  get  back  into  Allegheny  Central  ever 
since  they  ousted  him.  He  had  to  go  to 
Canada  for  some  years.  It  was  he  who  drew 
those  mortgages  your  friend  refers  to.  And 
what  did  you  say?" 

"I  refused  it,"  said  Austin.  "I  didn't 
think  it  was  law  business.    Was  I  right?" 

"According  to  the  old  school,"  smiled  Mr. 
Gresham.  Mr.  Gresham  was  the  Nestor  of 
the  bar;  no  man  stood  higher.  He  rarely  ap- 
peared save  in  the  highest  courts,  as  senior  to 
a  retinue  of  other  lawyers;  and  then  his  ap- 
pearance, though  terrifying,  was  yet  hailed  by 
the  other  side  as  a  sort  of  signal  of  distress. 
"But  it  was  business — from  the  point  of 
view  of — what  did  you  say  his  name  was? 
Markoff.  It  may  have  seemed  good  business 
to  him.  Keep  your  eye  on  him — perhaps  he 
meant  to  be  friendly." 

Austin  walked  home  that  night,  a  little 
tired,  to  find  his  Dorothy  in  a  depression  of 
spirits  she  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal.  The 
fact  that  she  was  not  quite  sure  whether  it  was 
a  house  for  the  summer  or  a  carriage  for  the 
winter  that  she  needed  most — or  even,  simply, 
more  gowns — made  it  none  the  easier  to  deal 
with.  She  could  not  formulate  it  to  Austin, 
and  he  failed  to  discover  the  source  of  her 
trouble.  But  when,  for  the  sake  of  conversa- 
tion, he  told  her  that  Markoff  had  been  to  see 
him,  she  tapped  her  foot  angrily  and  called 
that  rising  gentleman  an  impudent  cad.  To 
Austin's  surprised  look  she  added,  "And 
what  did  he  want?" 

"He  wanted  me  to  sell  some  bonds  on 
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commission.' 

Somewhat  mollified  the  girl  replied,  "  Oh, 
it  was  business."    And  something  in  her  tone 
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was  so  like  that  of  Mr.  Gresham's  that  Austin 
looked  at  her  again. 

"I  mean" —  (she  was  rather  confused;  her 
pride  had  always  stood  in  the  way  of  con- 
fessing that  Cambridge  scene) — "I  mean, 
would  there  have  been  much  profit  in  it, 
Austin?" 

"  He  calculated  it  at  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars,"  laughed  the  young  hus- 
band, "  for  the  two  of  us." 

"Oh,  Austin!" 

"But  it  was  not  a  lawyer's  business. 
Moreover,  I  had  my  doubts  about  the  bonds." 

Dorothy  made  a  pretty  little  grimace. 
Then  she  rumpled  his  hair.  "You  dear  old 
fellow,"  she  said.  "You'U  never  get  on.  So 
you  sent  him  away?" 

"Wouldn't  you  have  had  me?  You  sent 
him  away  first,"  laughed  Austin.  "For  a 
Jew,  he  betrayed  a  most  Christian  spirit." 

"Well,"  said  Dorothy,  "under  those 
circumstances  I  should  have  asked  him  to 
call" 

"Do  you  want  me  to?" 

"N-no,"  said  Dorothy.  "He  will  come 
again  fast  enough.  At  least,  he  will  when  I 
want  him." 

But  Mr.  Markoff  did  not  call  again  that 
winter. 

xvin 

There  had  been  something  petulant  in 
Dorothy's  tones  as  she  made  her  last  remark, 
and  Austin  took  up  the  evening  paper.  There 
had  often  been  a  petulance,  a  sense  of  sup- 
pressed irritation,  in  her  tones  of  late,  and  he 
had  tried  in  vain  to  find  of  what  he  was 
guilty.  He  had  not,  perhaps,  given  her  a 
carriage,  or  a  country  house — no,  it  could  be 
nothing  so  crude  as  that;  yet,  he  felt  sure, 
when  a  young  wife  was  out  of  humor  it  must 
be  a  matter  for  the  husband  to  cure. 

Old  Major  Brandon  had  met  him  at  the 
club  a  day  or  two  before,  and  had  not  in- 
quired about  his  wife,  as  was  his  wont.  But 
he  had  done  a  thing  which  struck  Austin 
as,  for  him,  in  most  inexplicable  bad  taste. 
"Any  babies  yet?"  he  had  asked  brutally. 
It  was  true,  he  had  been  away  for  a  year.  And 
no  one  else  was  present. 

Austin  had  laughingly  replied — the  only 
way  possible  to  lighten  the  speech  to  common 
courtesy — but  the  old'man  hacf  showed  no 
compunction. 

"Too  many  gowns — too  many  gowns,"  he 
grumbled.     "In  the  natural  marriage,  the 


woman  brought  no  gowns — you  knocked  her 
down  with  a  club.  But  in  due  course  of  time 
she  had  a  baby."  The  Major's  approval  of 
primitive  marriage  was  well  known. 

"And  when  the  man  had  beaten  her  black 
and  blue  and  she  had  worn  out  herself  and  lost 
her  comeliness  in  his  service,  he'd  want  an- 
other wife,"  laughed  Austin.  "Was  it  better 
for  her  to  be  a  mother  once  and  a  drudge  for- 
ever after?" 

"Call  her  his  slave  if  you  like,  the  natural 
woman  loves  slavery — her  very  virtues  and 
vices  are  those  of  a  slave — fidelity,  endurance, 
devotion,  love  of/  ornament,  jealousy,  hatred 
of  other  women — the  error  began  when  man 
first  made  a  slave  into  his  ideal —  She?  She 
was  happy  enough.  There  was  once  a 
woman  who  lived  her  first  eighteen  years  in 
the  harem  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar;  then  she 
escaped,  with  a  boat's  crew  of  sailors,  and 
married  a  German  supercargo.  She  lived 
sixty  years  in  Berlin,  a  German  hausfrau;  then 
her  husband  died  and  she  wrote  a  book  about 
it.  She  much  preferred  her  life  in  the  harem 
in  Zanzibar — 
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"  Does  that  prove  that  you  would  have  me 
treat  Dorothy  like  a  German  hausfrau  ?" 

The  Major  grumbled.  "All  the  same  it 
is  the  fine  lady  that  will  ultimately  destroy 
modern  civilization — particularly  in  a  great 
democracy  corrupt  in  money  matters  but 
correct  in  morals.  Here's  a  man  I  want  you 
to  know." 

A  singularly  handsome  man,  looking  like  a 
Ouida's  guardsman  at  nigh  to  fifty,  was  pass- 
ing by. 

"Van  Kull,  this  is  my  young  friend  Charles 
Austin  Pinckney.  You  may  have  heard  of 
the  family.     You  know  his  wife,  I  believe." 

If  the  gentleman  so  waylaid  felt  any  im- 
patience at  the  importunity,  nothing  in  his 
manner  showed  it.  His  eyes  rested  but  a 
moment  on  the  Major's;  turning  them  fully 
and  openly  upon  Austin's,  he  held  out  his 
hand.  His  face  was  curious  for  a  mixture 
of  intense,  almost  feminine  fairness  with 
masculine  strength,  and  under  the  gleam  of  a 
wonderfully  winning  pair  of  blue  eyes  his  long 
yellow  mustaches  were  those  of  the  beau 
sabreur's.  "I  am  but  just  back,  or  I'd  have 
called,"  said  he. 

"Van  Kull  lives  in  Paris.  Here  he  only 
forays,"  the  Major  explained. 

"My  coupons  are  cut  in  an  office  on  Pine 
Street,"  smiled  Van  Kull. 

"Who  ever  called  you  dull,  Killian?" 
asked  the  Major. 
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"Dunno — 'bout  every  one,  I  guess."  He 
turned  to  Austin.  "See  you  at  the  ball 
to-night?    It  is  at  the  Antoine  Rastacq's, 

Major " 

"Didn't  know  you  went  to  balls " 

Out  of  his  sleepy  eyelids  the  younger  man 
shot  a  glance  which  the  Major  bore  with 
his  wonted  placidity.  But  Austin  looked  at 
his  watch.  The  remark  reminded  him  that, 
of  course,  his  wife  meant  to  go.  And  he  was 
very  tired.  .  .  . 

She  came  down  to  dinner  in  a  wrapper.  It 
had  never  been  her  habit  to  be  slovenly,  even 
before  her  servants,  and  Austin  was  formally 
dressed. 

"I  am  dreadfuDy  tired — and  I  must  go  to 
that  ball  to-night " 

"Why  don't  you  give  it  up?" 

"Mrs.  Rastacq's?  I'll  not  go  till  one 
o'clock,  though.  And  I'm  just  going  to  put 
myself  in  bed  and  going  to  sleep."  She  drew 
the  soft  wrapper  about  her  shoulders,  and 
Austin  noticed  how  thin  she  was.  She  had 
hardly  eaten  a  morsel.    He  spoke  of  it. 

"Oh,  am  I?"  Dorothy  sprang  up  and 
looked  at  a  glass.  "I'm  only  a  hundred  and 
thirty  yet.  They  say  Mrs.  Rastacq  has  got 
herself  down  to  a  hundred  and  nineteen." 

"I  trust  you  don't  think  Mamie  Rastacq 
a  good  model." 

"Quite — for  the  altogether,"  laughed  Dor- 
othy. "We  weren't  speaking  of  her  charac- 
ter. Now  I  must  run  up  and  lie  down;  don't 
you  come  and  bother  me,  there's  a  good  fel- 
low." 

Austin  betook  himself  into  the  library, 
where  he  worked  an  hour  or  two;  then  he 
threw  himself  in  an  easy  chair  and  fell  asleep. 
He  awoke,  after  midnight,  in  a  strange  sinking 
of  spirits;  the  fire  had  gone  out,  and  he  was 
chiUy.  He  took  himself  upstairs,  to  go  to 
bed,  forgetting  the  ball;  as  he  passed  his  wife's 
door  he  turned  the  handle;  the  sudden  glare  of 
light  blinded  him.  Dorothy,  in  a  white  blaze 
of  candles,  was  sitting  before  a  mirror;  only 
her  white  shoulders  were  turned  toward  him, 
but  he  could  see  her  thin  dryad  arms,  and, 
in  the  mirror,  an  anxious  face.  Two  maids 
were  anxiously  lacing  her.  She  cried  to  him 
to  go  out  and  dress.  .  .  . 

At  the  ball,  feeling  himself  still  blinking, 
Austin  found  himself  alone  with  his  hostess. 
She  looked  after  his  wife,  who  had  dropped 
his  arm  at  their  very  courtesy;  he  at  her.  She 
was  a  slender,  beautiful  woman — of  the  dan- 


gerous age  one  had  called  it,  but  that  all 
her  ages  had  been  dangerous.  He  knew  her 
because  she  had  been  a  great  friend,  a  young- 
er cousin,  indeed,  of  his  great  friends,  the  John 
Havilands;  and  as  he  looked  at  her,  he  mar- 
veled. His  wife  was  already  dancing  on  the 
arm  of  some  youth,  with  two  more  anxiously 
waiting  for  her  at  the  ballroom  door.  And 
while  Austin  was  wondering,  she  made  a 
speech.  (The  next  day,  still  wondering,  as 
they  walked  downtown,  he  asked  John  Havi- 
land  about  his  wife's  cousin.)  "Your  wife  is 
quite  the  most  charming  thing  we  have  had 
lately  in  New  York.  Her  man  hasn't  come 
yet.  He  always  comes  late."  This  was  her 
speech.  Austin  was  still  too  new  to  New 
York  not  to  start,  for  an  eyelid's  breath,  at 
the  studied  coarseness  of  the  fashionable 
phrase.  Mrs.  Rastacq  noticed  it  and  laughed. 

" How  nice  it  is  to  see  you  care!  But  I  was 
only  chaffing.  Who  can  keep  her,  if  you 
can't?" 

Not  so  dull  as  to  feel  sure  she  was  not  chaf- 
fing still,  Austin  only  looked  at  her.  Dorothy 
had  been  right.  Tall  and  wonderfully  grace- 
ful, 

"  Her  eye  was  like  the  wave  within, 
And  on  her  body,  dainty  thin — " 

she  wore  a  fabric  which,  though  loose,  still 
outlined  close  her  slimness.  She  weighed  no 
more  than  Dorothy  had  said;  but  not  a  bone 
showed  in  the  long,  white  arms,  the  girlish 
neck.  Her  eyes  held  his  laughingly.  "Well, 
are  you  satisfied?" 

Mamie  was  bon  enfant — all  her  enemies 
said  as  much — and  the  masculine  adjective 
suited  her  in  more  ways  than  one.  She  was 
a  good  fellow — men  said,  a  good  companion. 
Even  her  envious  older  rival,  Mrs.  Malgam, 
said  that  she  left  her  men  all  friends. 

"Come,  let  us  walk  about.  I  must  show 
you  the  world,  little  boy.  You  are  friend  to 
my  good  cousin  Grace.  She  would  not  come 
here  to-night." 

(This  she  said  without  a  trace  of  malice; 
and  Austin  spoke  of  it  when,  on  the  walk, 
John  said  how  they  two  had  fallen  away. 
They  were  friends  still;  but  Grade  never  went, 
to  meet  her  people,  to  her  house.) 

"Is  there  much  for  me  to  learn  in  a  ball- 
room?" 

"Don't  be  a  prig.  Perhaps.  Didn't  ev- 
erything that  happened  to  you  that  was  really 
important  happen  to  you  in  a  ballroom?" 

Austin  demurred,  but  she  slipped  her  arm 
(they  were  walking)  from  his  to  his  shoulder, 
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and,  as  it  might  have  happened  to  Alice  in 
Wonderland,  he  found  himself  waltzing.  Her 
body  was  light  as  thistledown,  and  occasion- 
ally she  would  draw  back  her  dark  head,  like 
some  beautiful  serpent,  and  show  him  a  pair 
of  eyes  too  lovely  to  sparkle  so  with  malice. 
With  all  her  masculine  ways  he  could  still 
feel  that  it  was  a  woman  that  was  on  his  arm — 
"There,"  she  said,  "you  are  not  so  much  of 
a  prig  as  I  thought  Now  that  you've  not 
been  too  impatient,  we'll  go  look  after  that 
wife  of  yours." 

They  paused  a  minute  at  the  doorway  lead- 
ing to  a  conservatory.    The  ballroom  was  a 
sea  of  tossing  heads,  of  billows  of  tulle  and 
laces,  of  flashing  eyes  and  gleaming  shoulders. 
The  black  coats  made  the  necessary  shadow. 
"Almost  every  woman   looks  happy  when 
she's  dancing,"  mused  Mrs.  Rastacq.    Austin 
smiled  as  he  remembered  the  Major's  words. 
"  The  dancing  girls  in  a  harem  ?  " 
"Perhaps— I'd  like  to  try— think  of  the 
Sultan,  leaning  his  great  bare  back  against  the 
furs  of  his  divan,  looking  lazily  at  us  over  his 
nargileh — think  of  the  fun  of  getting  him  from 
the  other  girls!    The  men  don't,  though." 
And  the  dreamy  look  vanished  from  Mamie's 
eyes  arid  the  twinkle  in  them  returned — they 
still  stood  at  the  door — as  she  looked  them 
over.    But  two  or  three  expressions  lay  in  all 
the  men's  faces — fatuity,  anxiety,  or  grim  de- 
termination.    "Now  a  man  who  could  look 
as  a  woman  does  when  he  dances  is  the  man 
— the  man  I  should  not  love,"  her  sentence 
ended.    Austin  laughed. 
"Your  second  thought  is  the  best" 
"In  a  ballroom — or  just  out  of  it."    They 
had  come  into  the  grateful  gloom  of  the  con- 
servatory.   Mrs.  Rastacq's  conversation  was 
both   elusive   and   inconsequent.    "There's 
your  wife,"  said  she.    "Now  you  can  keep 
her;  I  must  go." 

"Let  me  take  you  back,"  a  deep  voice  said 
languidly.  It  was  Killian  Van  Kull's  great 
figure  that  erected  itself  from  the  gloom  and 
offered  to  lead  their  hostess  away  with  that 
assurance  that  forty  years  had  given  of  the  ex- 
perience that  all  his  world  would  accept  his 
lead.  Austin  felt  himself  flush,  as  his  wife 
turned  red. 

"No,  since  there  are  two,  we'll  leave  you 
together,"  said  Mamie.  "But  I'll  get  you 
another  girl,"  she  added  to  Austin,  as  she  led 
him  away.    "You're  a  dear." 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Rastacq " 

"'Although  old  enough  to  be  my  moth- 
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"But  I'm  your  hostess,  and  if  you  want  to 
say  anything  else,  I  must  get  you  another  girl. 
Thetel  Isn't  it  lovely?  You  may  take  your 
pick." 

She  meant  the  ballroom  again;  it  was  at  its 
height  of  animation;  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  even  the  men  had  waked  up.  The 
younger  girls  had  gone  to  supper,  or  were  sit- 
ting out;  it  was  the  married  women,  dancing. 

"Wouldn't  you  think  that  they  enjoyed  it 
even  more?  Yet  how  many  of  them — re- 
spectable mothers  of  families  as  they  mostly 
are — for  how  many  of  them,  do  you  think, 
Mr.  Pinckney " 

The  tone  of  her  voice  had  quite  .changed, 
and  Austin  looked  from  the  ballroom  back  to 
her. 

"  — For  how  many  of  them  is  there  not,  some- 
where in  the  world,  one  voice — in  the  world,  at 
least,  of  space  and  time — one  voice  which,  if 
it  called  to  them,  so  that  they  could  hear  it, 
here  and  now,  they  would  not  leave  the  dance 
— this  dance,  any  dance — children,  husbands, 
position — leave  them  here  and  now — and 
cross  the  street  or  cross  the  world  to  where 
that  voice  was  heard  ?  " 

The  woman's  voice  had  sunken  almost  to  a 
whisper  and  her  face  was  pale. 

"Have  I  frightened  you?  Well,  get  me 
some  supper.  No,  get  yourself  some.  There 
comes  your  wife  with  her  beau  sabreur — 
heavens!  what  will  they  think  if  you're  still 
here?  And  he  the  only  man  I  ever  could  love 
who  had  a  large  mustache — "  Mamie  was 
again  irresistible,  and  Austin  burst  out  laugh- 
ing. 

"But  where  shall  I  see  you  again?" 

"You  don't  want  to  see  me  again,  young 
man.  If  it's  my  second  thoughts  that  are  the 
best,  my  first  acquaintance  -is.  Then,  I  teD 
my  friends  all  my  truth  and  anything  else 
that's  good  for  them  to  know.  After  that,  my 
conscience  is  discharged. 

"I  can't  imagine  you  without  conscience  1" 

Mrs.  Rastacq  darted  a  new  glance  at  him. 
"Well,  after  supper." 

(Walking  down,  next  day,  Haviland  told 
him  how  poor  Mamie  had  set  her  heart,  at 
eighteen,  on  Charlie  Townley;  he  turned  out 
worthless.  Nothing  scandalous  about  him — 
at  least  he  was  not  the  principal  sinner — but 
his  old  uncle  lost  his  mind  and  Charlie  was 
ruined.  And  Mamie  still  would  marry  him, 
but  her  parents  would  not  hear  of  it,  and  they 
pleaded  with  her  successfully.  Then  two  or 
three  good  fellows  had  been  in  love  with  her. 
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But  she  flung  herself  madly  into  the  world, 
until,  at  twenty-five,  she  married  old  Rastacq 
— a  vicious  old  viveur  of  sixty,  enormously 
rich,  but  some  sort  of  a  Creole  or  dago — not 
even  a  Frenchman,"  said  the  narrow-minded 
John.  This  time  Grace  had  pleaded  with  her 
even  unto  tears,  but  her  family  had  given  in. 
Rastacq  still  liked  to  give  balls,  but  was  too 
old  to  go  to  them;  if  he  was  here  to-night, 
he  was  somewhere  with  a  pretty  woman,  up- 
stairs. He  would  stay  down  long  enough  to 
receive  them,  and  then  the  favored  ones  would 
come  and  talk  to  him  in  his  library.) 

After  supper,  though  it  was  nearly  six, 
Dorothy  would  not  go  home.  Now  she  was 
dancing;  Van  Kull  appeared  to  have  left  her; 
and,  coming  away  from  her,  Austin  found  his 
hostess  standing  fearlessly  by  the  strong  light 
in  the  main  hall.  And  the  woman  of  thirty 
looked  like  a  maid  of  sixteen. 

"The  beau  sabreur  not  gone  yet ?  I  love  to 
see  my  little  boy  blush." 

Austin  was  angry,  and  threw  himself  into  a 
chair.  "Tell  me,  you  that  might  have  been 
my  mother,  how  do  you  keep  so  young?" 

Mamie,  still  standing,  chose  thus  to  pun- 
ish him:  she  bent,  from  her  height  until  her 
eyes  were  on  a  level  with  his,  lifting  one  fair 
arm  to  lay  her  hand  lightly  on  his  shoulder, 
as,  rudely,  he  still  sat  there.  Her  gown  fell 
loose;  in  another  woman  it  might  have  been 
an  impropriety;  but  her  slim  body  was  like  a 
boy's.  So  she  paused  a  moment,  and  might 
have  been  the  statue  of  a  youthful  temptress. 
But  then,  putting  her  face  so  near  his  that  her 
breath  moved  his  hair,  she  whispered  very 
softly: 

"By  having  no  heart  in  it.  And  that's  the 
last  truth  I  shall  tell  you! "  she  shouted,  as  she 
sprang  back  and  ran  off,  like  a  young  fawn,  to 
dismiss  the  laggards. 

Among  the  last  Qf  these  was  Dorothy. 
They  came  home  in  the  hired  coup£,  silent; 
Austin  still  vaguely  angry.  Gradually  his 
mood  changed;  but  Dorothy  was  nervous — 
and  distinctly  cross.  Coming  home,  she 
submitted  to  one  kiss,  and  then  dismissed  him 
at  her  door.  It  was  an  hour  or  two  before 
Austin,  tired  as  he  had  been  at  midnight, 
could  get  to  sleep  again. 


XIX 

Austin's  means  did  not  permit  of  a  sum- 
mer house;  and  it  seems  to  be  an  accepted 
fact  that  New  York  or  its  neighborhood  is  im- 


possible in  the  heated  months — at  least — for 
ladies.  But  it  happened  that  Dorothy's 
younger  sister  was  about  her  "coming  out"; 
and  so  Mrs.  Somers  made  rather  an  ex- 
ceptional summer  present — it  was  a  thousand 
dollars — to  Dorothy,  provided  she  would  take 
"  Daisy"  with  her  and  "go  where  they  liked." 
Daisy  was  shorter  than  her  sister  and  not 
nearly  so  pretty;  but  Mrs.  Somers  was  of 
opinion  that  a  beautiful  elder,  married,  some- 
times makes  the  younger  "go."  Whether  it 
was  that  poor  Daisy  was  to  shine  by  Dorothy's 
reflected  light,  or  whether  it  could  be  thought 
there  were  men  who,  finding  the  beauty  un- 
disposable,  would  take  the  next  best  thing 
in  the  family,  the  fact  had  fallen  within  range 
of  Mrs.  Somers's  observation. 

"They  liked"  Newport;  after  aD  (said 
Dorothy)  it  was  the  only  place  where  you 
might  be  sure  a  dibutante  would  meet  no  one 
she  ought  not  to;  and  Austin,  while  not 
recognizing  this  among  the  most  obvious 
virtues  of  that  resort,  assented.  Naturally 
their  thousand  dollars,  even  with  the  other 
thousand  that  Austin  managed  to  spare, 
would  not  have  carried  them  very  far  in 
housekeeping;  but  with  it  they  managed  to 
pass  a  few  months  in  what  were  called  ^Cl&y's 
cottages:  Anglice,  a  boarding  house,  where 
they  had  accommodations  about  as  com- 
modious as  are  enjoyed,  anywhere  in  Northern 
America,  in  his  "Queen  Anne"  cottage  by 
the  carpenter  or  the  plumber.  But  they  were 
thus  excused  from  the  duty  of  making  that 
show  which,  Dorothy  deemed,  her  station  in 
life  demanded,  and  no  one  could  expect  them 
to  entertain.  And  Newport  had  the  ad- 
vantage that  Austin  could  easily  get  to  his 
wife  of  a  Sunday:  a  privilege  not  shared  by 
many  New  York  men,  whose  wives  pass  their 
summers  on  the  Maine  coast  with  college  boys 
or  detached  attachis — and  which,  to  the 
former  at  least,  does  a  great  deal  of  harm. 

But  Austin  and  his  wife  were  growing 
farther  and  farther  apart.  We  have  not 
tried — or,  if  so,  we  have  not  succeeded — in 
keeping  this  from  the  reader.  The  good  old 
Major  had  seen  it  first,  a  year  before.  It  had 
troubled  him  deeply;  though  the  match  had 
not  been  of  his  making,  Austin's  marriage 
had  been  the  romance  of  his  declining  years; 
and  the  Major  (who  would.have  thought  it?) 
loved  a  romance.  When  he  had  seen  the  girl, 
she  had  seemed,  to  his  partial  eye  at  least, 
beautiful  enough  for  the  rdle;  and  she  had 
some  of  the  fire,  the  intrepidity,  that  the  exi- 
gencies of  her  part  demanded.    Had  a  baby 
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come  into  the  world,  the  Major  would  have 
claimed,  if  not  paternal,  at  least  avuncular 
honors.     It  was  really  to  escape  the  spectacle 
of  their  coming  estrangement  that  he  had 
been  abroad  that  year — whence  he  had  re- 
turned with  Killian  Van  Kull.    The  Major 
had  never  hitherto  regarded  that  predatory 
sportsman  from  the  domestic  point  of  view. 
He  now  thought  it  necessary  to  warn  his 
Dorothy — like  any  old  clucking  hen.     "My 
dear,  he  is  one  of  the  thoroughly  evil  men  I 
know — he  is  really  bad/"    But  the  only  effect 
of  the  Major's  use  of  this  adjective  (and  it 
has  a  humorous  sound)  was  to  move  his 
Dorothy  to  uncontrollable  merriment.    When 
she  recovered  she  intimated,  to  the  Major's 
astonished  ears,  that  she  herself  was  not  a 
chicken,  and  that  he  himself  had  introduced 
the  hawk.    As  for  Daisy  (who  was  by)  she 
naturally  yearned  to  meet  him. 

Then  the  Major  remembered  how,  at  the 
end,  he  had  been  puzzled  by  Dorothy  at 
Cambridge.  "I  believe  she  was  trying  it  on 
— on  me!"  he  muttered  to  himself.  But  as 
Dorothy  fell  in  his  estimation  his  affection  for 
Austin  redoubled.  If  only  (thought  he)  he 
would  keep  up  his  wife's  devotion  with  a 
dub! 

What  the  Major  felt,  after  all,  does  not 
much  matter.  Nor  perhaps  would  it  so 
much  have  mattered  if  it  were  Dorothy  alone 
who  was  (to  say  an  Irishry)  drifting  apart. 
But  the  Major  was  quite  a  deep  enough 
observer  to  see,  and  student  of  human  nature 
profound  enough  to  realize,  how  much  the 
worse  thing  this  was,  that  Austin  was — 
beginning  not  to  love  her.  For  the  harm  to  a 
fine-natured  man  comes  not  from  any  wrong 
the  woman  he  loves  does  to  him.  Such  a  soul 
as  the  noblest  are,  is  designed  to  love  but  one. 
To  cease  to  love,  in  such  a  man,  is  almost 
such  an  injury  as,  to  a  maid,  the  loss  of  her 
virginity.  Or  else,  as  perhaps  Austin  did  (his 
mind  far  too  clear  and  strong  to  juggle  with 
him  on  the  great  facts  of  life),  he  finds  the 
truth — that  he  has  never  loved  at  all;  then  is 
his  soul  most  vulnerable  to  Satan.  He  im- 
putes to  his  past  action  the  shame  of  sex; 
grows  hard,  like  a  lost  woman;  listens  to  the 
Spirit  that  Denies. 

When  Austin  went  to  Newport,  he  did  not 
stay  at  his  wife's  cottage.  To  begin  with,  as 
she  pointed  out,  it  would  be  indecent:  they 
must  share  one  room;  she  had  only  two  bed- 
rooms and  a  bath;  and  Daisy  was  the  sort  of 
girl  whose  wrapper  never  would  stay  buttoned 
and  who   was  always  floating  around  the 


apartment  in  ballet  costume.  So  Austin,  per- 
force, would  take  a  room  at  the  Ocean  House, 
where,  in  the  last  years  of  that  hostelry,  he 
witnessed  an  expiring  social  phase,  and 
watched,  not  without  interest,  the  struggles  of 
the  few  scattering  families  of  Cubans  or  South- 
westerners  who  came  to  Newport  thus  to  min- 
gle in  High  Life — dimly  conscious  now  that  it 
was  limited  to  the  pleasure  of  reading,  in  their 
own  Louisville  or  Denver  newspaper,  below 
the  account,  minutely  detailed,  of  Mrs.  de 
Rastacq's  gown  at  Mrs.  Levison-Gower's 
dinner,  and  of  Mrs.  Malgam's  every  move- 
ment of  the  day — (and  no  Western  paper  is 
so  poor  or  so  remote  as  to  omit  its  weekly 
column  of  these  doings  —  ye  gods  of  a 
democracy,  tell  us  why!) — "At  Newport  also 
are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orville  C.  Creamer  and  his 
charming  daughters,  the  well-known  merchant 
of  this  city."  But  the  daughters,  when  back 
in  Sioux  City,  knew  every  one  of  these  ladies 
intimately  by  sight,  to  the  very  knots  in  the 
backs  of  their  gowns. 

It  was  the  custom  of  Austin  Pinckney  to 
read  his  business  letters  in  the  morning, 
answer  them,  if  possible,  by  telegraph,  and 
then,  after  breakfast,  be  free  to  give  his  day  to 
Dorothy — or  so  much  of  it  as  she  would  ac- 
cept. And  one  lovely  August  morning  he  was 
sitting  in  the  little  old  park  by  the  old  stone 
mttl,  reading  a  letter  from  his  senior.  It 
was  to  the  effect  that  they  had  a  client  of  long 
standing — no  longer,  perhaps,  very  prosper- 
ous or  very  reputable  (Austin  read  between 
the  lines) — that  he  was  particularly  anxious 
about  a  corporation  in  which  he  was  largely 
interested,  and  that  his  gout,  "etc."  (Gresh- 
am  had  underlined  the  etc.),  would  really  pre- 
vent his  coming  to  the  city  to  consult  with 
them,  and  he  lived,  for  the  moment,  near  the 
Ocean  House,  "and  might  be  heard  of" 
there;  would  not  Mr.  Pinckney,  who  was  on 
the  spot,  have  the  kindness  to  consult  with 
him?  His  name  was  Mr.  Miles  Breese.  As 
Austin  read  this  name,  he  w^s  conscious  of  a 
slight  shadow  on  the  path  before  him,  causing 
him  to  look  up  from  the  garden  seat  and  see  a 
slender  girl,  who  had  just  passed  by;  she 
walked  rapidly  away,  so  that  he  could  not  see 
her  face,  but  her  gait  had  an  indescribable 
blending  of  youth  and  grace  and  dignity,  and 
any  man,  though  looking  after  her  shoulders 
alone,  would  have  an  indescribably  acquired 
conviction  that  she  was  beautiful. 

Austin  turned  back  to  his  letters  and 
finished  them.  Then  he  sat  in  the  shade  and 
waited.    The  loveliness  of  the  hour  and  the 
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sweet  season  availed  nothing  to  lighten  his 
heart.  Nothing  unusual  and  nothing  very 
agreeable  had  happened  in  the  evening 
before  with  his  wife.  Nothing,  certainly,  to 
cause  the  strange  presentiment — a  suggestion, 
not  a  presentiment — that  his  life  was  at  an 
end.  He  thought,  with  a  half  smile,  of  Scho- 
penhauer, of  his  Presentation — presentment 
—and  his  Will,  "The  Will  to  Life."  Nothing 
had  happened.  But  it  would  have  seemed 
strange  to  him  had  he  known  that  on  that 
very  seat,  in  that  very  hour  and  season,  al- 
most to  the  very  day,  some  forty  years  be- 
fore, his  own  father's  will  to  live  had  ended. 


XX 


Coming  back  to  the  enormous  dreary 
dining  room,  Austin,  conducted  as  a  lonely 
male  to  an  inconspicuous  table  in  the  rear, 
was  surprised  at  a  figure  he  saw  at  a  table 
near  by,  covered,  like  his  own,  with  break- 
fast things  only  near  a  window  and  not,  as  it 
appeared,  reserved  for  men  only.  Surely  he 
could  not  be  mistaken — it  was  Miss  Aylwin. 
What  could  she  be  doing  here! 

Miss  Aylwin  (no  one,  unless  perhaps  it 
were  Mr.  Gresham  himself,  knew  her  first 
name)  was  a  quiet,  very  beautiful  young  lady, 
still  young,  but  who  for  ten  years  past  had 
been  the  most  trusted  stenographer,  book- 
keeper, clerk,  in  their  law  office.  It  was  not 
the  custom  to  have  women  stenographers  in 
important  New  York  law  offices;  but  to  her 
the  most  momentous  documents — foreclosure 
suits,  applications  for  receiverships,  motions 
for  injunction — were  intrusted  for  their  type- 
writing and  copying,  in  those  secret  copy 
books  to  which  she  only,  and  the  firm  mem- 
bers themselves,  had  access.  Often-  -in  her 
locked  desk  if  not  in  her  mind — Miss  Aylwin 
kept  secrets  which  meant  millions  of  loss  or 
gain  to  one  who  prematurely  used  them.  Old 
Mr.  Gresham  used  to  assert  that  there  was  no 
safer  confidential  clerk  than  a  good  woman. 
He  had  brought  the  girl,  when  she  was  hardly 
twenty,  from  the  little  Berkshire  country 
town  where  he  was  born;  and  introduced  her 
to  the  partners  with  only  the  one  word  of  ex- 
planation that  she  was  a  woman  who  wished 
to  support  two  infirm  parents  and  needed,  for 
doing  this,  a  city  salary.  And  she  had  grown 
to  the  place  so  that  she  now  kept  the  boxes 
and  envelopes  of  Mr.  Gresham's  most  con- 
fidential affairs;  the  bookkeeping,  petty  cash, 
and   salaries  were  intrusted  to  her  as  pay- 


master. She  had  gained  the  confidence  of 
all;  so  much  so  that  the  little  disputes  or 
jealousies  of  the  office  force,  ambitions  for 
higher  wages,  claims  as  to  precedence,  were 
by  common  consent  intrusted  to  her  for 
settlement:  so  much  so  that  even  the  more 
frivolous  Radnor  would  admit — though  ascrib- 
ing it  avowedly  to  feminine  lack  of  interest  in 
business  rather  than  to  feminine  discretion  as 
to  secrets  intrusted  to  her — that  she  was  the 
safest  confidential  clerk  they  had.  But  woe 
be  to  the  clerk  or  visitor  whom  even  Rad- 
nor had  caught  presuming  to  admire  Miss 
Aylwin's  exterior,  presuming  to  comment  on 
her  very  existence!  As  for  the  underlings, 
not  one  of  them  but  was  her  devoted  slave. 
It  happened  there  was  no  one  of  an  age  to  be 
in  love  with  her;  between  the  partners  and 
the  official  old  bookkeeper  and  the  managing 
clerk  there  was  no  one  until  you  came  to  the 
students  and  the  office  boy — except  indeed 
the  scrivener  (conveyancing  clerk  they  called 
him),  who,  having  in  vain  laid  his  affections  at 
Miss  Aylwin's  feet,  was  now  making  her  the 
confidante  of  his  more  successful  overtures  to 
a  young  lady  of  his  own  class  in  Orange. 

What  could  she  be  doing  here?  Austin 
rose:  then  some  instinct  or  impulse — he 
thought  he  saw  a  slight  flushing  in  her  averted 
face — made  him  hesitate.  Just  then  the 
negro  clattered  down  with  the  dozen  oval 
dishes  that  contained  Austin's  breakfast,  and 
he  availed  himself  of  this  incident  to  cover  his 
retreat.  It  never  for  one  moment  occurred 
to  him  to  question  Miss  Aylwin  *s  reasons  for 
being  there.  If  the  Ocean  House,  at  Newport, 
was  not  a  natural  sanatorium  for  aged  parents, 
it  was  doubtless  that  they  were  housed  near 
by.  Or,  if  it  did  not  seem  the  quietest,  or 
even  the  safest,  resort  for  a  young  working 
woman  on  her  vacation,  he  doubted  not  there 
was  some  other  natural  cause.  As  far  as  the 
expense  mattered,  he  knew  that  her  salary 
was  ample  to  afford  it.  After  all,  a  lady  of 
thirty  might,  in  America,  go  where  she  liked. 
When  he  left  the  haD  he  was  careful  not  to 
meet  her  eye;  though  he  could  not  help 
noticing  that  she  was  very  prettily,  quietly 
dressed  in  white,  and  had  at  her  waist  a  bunch 
of  very  lovely  roses.  The  next  morning  he 
applauded  himself  for  his  resolution  when  he 
saw  that  she  had  changed  her  seat  to  the  most 
distant  table.  It  was  evident  that  her  desire 
was,  by  him,  to  be  unobserved. 

"  Mr.  Miles  Breese  was  to  be  heard  of,"  his 
partner's  letter  ran,  "by  applying  to  the  head 
clerk  of  the  Ocean  House."    So,  coming  out 
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of  the  breakfast  room,  he  left  with  that  gen- 
tleman an  envelope  containing  his  card.  Then 
he  wrote  his  letters;  and  about  noon  betook 
himself  to  Clary's  cottages,  where  Daisy,  still 
in  her  dressing  sack,  received  him.  Doro- 
thy, she  explained,  had  a  headache  and  was 
not  yet  up.  Austin  had  recently  been  taught 
the  lesson  not  to  disturb  her  at  her  toilet;  so 
he  entertained  himself  and  his  sister-in-law  as 
best  he  might  until,  after  one  o'clock,  Dorothy 
came  down.  At  half  past  one  they  had  a 
lunch  engagement  at  a  very  great  house, 
which,  though  of  highest  interest  to  Austin's 
wife,  has  none  for  Austin's  story.  At  three 
they  returned,  finding  Daisy,  who  had  made  a 
tnoue  at  being  left  behind  alone,  now  radiant 
in  the  company  of  a  social  Personage.  It  was 
Mr.  Rillian  Van  Kull.  He  had  asked  her,  it 
appeared,  to  take  the  ocean  drive  with  him; 
and  she  looked  to  Dorothy,  it  appeared,  for  a 
perfunctory  consent.  To  Austin's  surprise, 
his  wife  did  not  withhold  it;  he  hardly  saw  his 
way  to  overruling  them  both  in  the  man's 
presence.  There  was  no  time  to  pretend  a 
headache;  the  T-cart,  groom,  and  pair  were 
there;  the  best  he  could  do  was  to  alter  the 
plan  to  quieter  Purgatory,  and  say  that  he  and 
his  wife  would  drive  there  too,  and  bring  the 
tea  basket  The  Personage  took  it  indiffer- 
ently, as  an  old  player  who.  has  read  his  jun- 
ior's hand.  Driving  behind  them,  though  al- 
ready not  in  sight,  Austin  tried  his  best  to 
speak  to  his  wife  kindly  and  gravely. 

"Dorothy,  you  cannot  mean  to  marry  your 
sister  to  Van  Kull — and  I  am  sure  he  does  not 
mean  to  marry  her." 

"You  need  not  worry  about  Daisy,"  she 
answered  pointedly.  "Kill  Van  Kull  is  fifty 
or  more;  when  he  takes  up  a  young  girl  com- 
ing out,  it  makes  her  reputation." 

"  And  how  much  does  he  leave  her  when  he 
is  through  with  her?"  But  at  this  Dorothy 
was  justifiably  angry;  and  their  afternoon  was 
not  a  success.  Van  Kull  but  set  down  Daisy 
at  their  door,  returning;  the  child  was  in  a  bad 
temper;  Dorothy's  headache  grew  intolerable; 
she  begged  him  (they  had  no  engagement  that 
night,  and  her  health  on  such  occasions  was 
never  good)  to  take  his  dinner  at  the  Ocean 
House.  They  were  going  to  have  tea  and  go 
to  bed  at  eight,  she  averred. 

The  weight  of  hopeless,  irremediable  lone- 
liness settled  down  on  Austin's  soul.  It  was 
a  relief,  after  dinner,  as  he  sat  smoking  his 
cigar  upon  the  vast  veranda,  to  have  a  waiter 
bring  a  card  to  him:  Mr.  Miles  Breese.  It 
had  in  one  corner,  "Columbian  Club,"  and 


bore  a  delicate  rim  of  mourning.  Austin 
arose  to  greet  its  owner,  who  followed — a  pur- 
ple-veined, white  mustached  old  man  with  a 
foggy  voice — close  behind. 

"Ah,  Mr.  Pinckney,  how  are  you,  how  are 
you? "  said  the  voice.  "Any  relation  to  the 
Pinckneys  of  South  Carolina?  Father?  In- 
deed. Have  heard  of  him,  have  heard  of 
him — threw  his  life  away — threw  his  life  away. 
Well,  some  of  us  haven't  done  much  better 
with  ours;  had  a  good  time  though,  heh!  heh! 
Be  virtuous  and  you  won't  even  be  happy,  my 
experience.  Well,  well — Mr.  Gresham,  who 
has  been  kind  enough  to  act  as  my  man-of- 
business —    Have  a  drink?" 

Austin,  who  wondered  that  Mr.  Gresham 
could  stand  being  referred  to  in  that  capacity, 
declined. 

"Well,  well — I'm  a  Marylander  myself, 
and  I  find —  Waiter! —  Nothing  so  good  to 
talk  business  on  as  a  little  old  Baltimore  rye — 
Where  was  I  ?  Oh,  yes.  Your  Mr.  Gresham 
has  been  kind  enough  to  look  after  my  money 
matters^-  Necessary,  eh?  in  these  days — 
Our  fortunes  not  what  they  used  to  be,  we  old 
families —  An  honest  lawyer's  the  noblest 
work,  as  I  say,  of  man!  ha,  ha!  And  your 
firm  breeds  'em,  by  gad!  I  never  ought  to 
have  left  them.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  man 
named  Tamms?" 

"I  have,"  said  Austin,  somewhat  startled. 

"OrMarkoff?" 

"I  have,"  said  Austin,  still  more  startled. 

"Clean-cut  young  fellow — Harvard  man, 
he  says.  Never  had  the  advantage  of  a  col- 
lege education  myself.  Didn't  care  much  for 
such  things  in  the  South  before  the  war.  WeU, 
some  of  the  fellows  up  at  the  club  got  to  saying 
you  ought  to  tie  up  to  some  pushing  firm; 
railroad  men,  you  know,  put  you  up  to  things 
— make  their  fortune  and  yours,  too — I  don't 
mean  points,  but  the  real  ground  floor.  You 
take  the  profit,  and  the  other  fellow  keeps  the 
stuff,  you  understand.  And  Markoff's  sure 
to  give  me  the  straight  tip,  for  he  counts  on  me 
to  put  him  up  for  the  Columbian.  Ever  hear 
of  the  Allegheny  Pacific?" 

"Very  lately,"  said  Austin. 

"Well,  he  got  me  an  underwriting  interest 
in  their  bonds  and  they  haven't  gone  up  as 
we  expected.  But  he  says  they're  all  right, 
and  it's  not  so  much  that  .as  Allegheny  Cen- 
tral  " 

"Allegheny  Central?" 

"Old  Baltimore  property,  you  know. 
Stock's  an  heirloom  in  our  best  families — they 
never  sell.    But  now  Markoff — no,  Tamms, 
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it  is — says  it's  going  down.  And  I  may  say 
my  whole  fortune's  in  it.  After  all,  the  safest 
investment  is  the  money  you've  spent  1 "  And 
Mr.  Breese  buried  his  red  face  in  a  goblet. 
"  In  these  times  it's  safer  to  eat  your  cake  than 
keep  it." 

"But  we — Mr.  Gresham — "  Austin  began. 

"Well,  it's  not  only,  you  see,  that  I've  got 
to  raise  some  money  to  take  up  these  bonds, 
but,  if  Markoff 's  right,  he's  very  kind  to  let  me 
have  the  tip  and  get  out  before  the  others. 
And  to  raise  all  the  money  I  need — my  daugh- 
ter's stock,  Gresham  insisted,  should  be  put 
in  trust — very  natural,  very  proper — but  he's 
my  co-trustee." 

"I  understand,"  said  Austin. 

"She's  with  me  now  at  the  hotel —  Gad, 
there's  that  girl  again.  Why,  do  you  know 
her?" 

It  was  Miss  Aylwin,  who,  passing  by  them 
at  the  main  door  of  the  hotel — and  they  say 
it  is  not  safe  for  the  management  of  such  a 
caravansary  to  permit  of  other  entrances  than 
the  one  front  door — had,  in  seeing  Austin,  too 
obviously  turned  her  face  away.  This  time 
she  was  dressed  in  a  very  becoming  though 
modest  evening  gown;  and  another  bunch  of 
roses  was  at  her  breast.  Austin  would  not 
lie;  but,  fortunately,  on  his  keeping  silent, 
Breese  assumed  a  negative. 

"I'd  like  to  be  the  lucky  dog  who  sends  her 
those  flowers  every  day,"  and  the  old  man, 
with  an  alertness  not  to  be  expected  from  one 
of  his  years,  made  after  her  to  the  door, 
whence,  after  a  fruitless  glance  down  either 
hall,  he  returned  with  a  sigh  to  order  another 
whisky  and  soda. 

"She  comes  here  every  summer  for  two 
weeks.  The  clerk  tells  me  she  is  perfectly 
straight,  and  no  one  can  find  out  anything 
about  her.  And  she  always  has  those  flow- 
ers—   Eh!" 

Mr.  Breese  started  as  a  large,  handsome 
figure  emerged  from  the  doorway  he  had  just 
left.  Again  he  rose,  and  this  time  Austin 
heard  a  hurried  colloquy  between  them,  the 
lady's  tones  the  loudest.  Then  he  came  back, 
but  made  no  offer  to  present  him  to  the  lady, 
though  Austin  could  see,  from  the  trembling 
of  the  diamond  necklace  that  lay  in  her  sump- 
tuous figure,  that  she  was  offended. 

"It  is — er — Mrs.  Beaumont,"  said  Mr. 
Breese.  "She  does  not  live  in  the  hotel,  and 
I  must  escort  her  back — she  was  making  a 
call  on  a  friend.  After  all,  I  think  we  had 
finished  our  little  talk." 

"I  think  we  had,"  said  Austin  dryly. 


-in  a  social 


"Glad  to  meet  you  any  time 
way "    * 

For  one  so  versed  in  the  ways  of  the  world, 
Mr.  Breese  got  himself  off  rather  awkwardly. 
The  woman  seemed  nearly  fifty,  and  was 
rouged  and  powdered.  Austin  watched  the 
old  man  lay,  with  shaking  fingers,  a  lace  scarf 
around  her  monstrous  bust,  and  then,  as  they 
got  to  the  darkness  of  the  sidewalk,  give  her 
his  arm  and  march  her  hurriedly  away.  His 
own  opinion  of  this  latest  specimen  of  the 
firm's  clients  was  not  free  of  some  disgust. 


XXI 

The  following  Sunday  Austin  did  not  get  to 
Newport;  he  had  to  make  a  trip  to  a  New 
Hampshire  manufacturing  village;  and  then, 
early  in  September,  he  had  to  make  a  longer 
journey,  on  the  affair  of  a  South  Carolina  rail- 
road. Both  experiences  left  a  lasting  im- 
pression. Nauchester,  with  its  twenty  mills 
and  twenty  thousand  mill  girls — a  life  gre- 
garious, immodest — not,  perhaps,  immoral, 
but  what  was  the  sense  of  maidenly  reserve  in 
a  hive  of  mill  boarding  houses,  where  twenty 
thousand  healthy  young  women  thronged  the 
streets  of  a  city  with  hardly  as  many  score  of 
men?  To  be  sure,  many  of  the  girls  were 
French  Canadian;  but  many  were  American, 
girls  from  the  hill  towns  in  the  neighborhood; 
and  these,  of  all,  were  the  loudest  spoken,  he 
observed,  when  he  had  the  curiosity  to  visit, 
in  the  evening,  one  of  the  saloons  they  most 
frequented.  The  ten  hours  in  the  mill  did 
not  seem  to  have  exhausted  their  vitality.  The 
few  other  young  men  in  the  place,  addressed 
by  their  nicknames  and  the  subject  of  contin- 
ual chaff,  seemed  cowed.  They,  the  girls, 
were  only  eating  ice  cream,  to  be  sure;  though 
a  couple  of  the  boldest  accosted  him,  wanting 
to  know  whether  he  would  "shout"  for 
"steins." 

To  Pinckney,  a  South  Carolinian  born  with 
all  a  Jeffersonian's  hatred  of  factory  civiliza- 
tion, it  all  was  horrible;  the  herded  life,  the 
miscegenation,  as  it  were,  of  all  personality, 
though  all  of  one  sex,  seemed,  to  a  born 
individualist,  poisonous  to  the  soul.  Yet  it 
may  be  doubted  if  the  tariff  only  deserved  the 
curse  he  mentally  invoked  upon  it.  The 
lonely  social  life  of  the  agricultural  New 
Hampshire  town,  unbraced,  unguarded  even 
by  a  Nauchester  public  opinion,  had  reached, 
perhaps,  a  baser  domestic  level.  Nor,  if  we 
may  trust  Thomas  Hardy's  account  of  rural 
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English  Wessex,  are  things  much  better  there. 
And  in  driving,  oh  that  afternoon,  to  the  re- 
mote mountain  water  power  where  the  mill 
lay  to  which  his  business  called  him  (a  pretty 
white-painted    hamlet,  nestling  amid  green 
hills,  with  a  sparkling  white  waterfall  in  the 
ferny  gorge  at  its  knees),  he  had  been  horrified 
at  the  information  volunteered  by  the  beard- 
less young  philosopher  who  drove  his  buggy. 
"Mulsted,"  he  had  said,  "is  a  good  town;  but 
in  this  place  not  a  single  girl  is  straight."    Fot 
the  life  of  him,  Austin  could  not  resist  the 
question,    why?    but    the   eighteen-year-old 
youth  only  shook  his  head.    "Dunno,"  he 
answered,  biting  the  rank  cigar  between  his 
teeth.     "In  Millsted,  they's  mostly  Catholic; 
here  they're  all  American.    There  ain't  no 
church  nor  justice,  and  so  the  fellows  won't 
marry.     You  see  it's  boarded  up."    And  the 
lad  pointed  to  a  dignified  old  white  church 
that  crowned  the  hill  they  were  descending; 
the  gilding  was  worn  off  the  little  belfry 
dome  and  a  rude  unpainted  planking  nailed 
across  the  doors. 

Pinckney  had  passed  the  Sunday  following 
again  at  Newport,  hardly  with  pleasure  to 
himself;  and  his  wife  had  received  with  in- 
difference the  news  that  he  must  now  be  a 
fortnight  in  the  South.  And  there,  what  a 
difference!  He  had  the  curiosity  to  visit,  for 
the  first  time,  his  ancestral  estate;  it  lay  in 
a  remote  sea-cotton  country,  the  low  brick 
colonnaded  house  abandoned,  the  Ionic 
columns  rotten,  shutters  hanging  loose,  the 
gardens  a  wilderness,  the  fish  ponds  green  with 
scum.  It  had  long  since  passed  out  of  his 
family;  but  the  offices,  the  negro  quarters, 
were  fully  inhabited  by  the  negroes,  peasant 
proprietors  now,  healthy,  rather  insolent, 
sadly  evident  of  a  gradual  sinking  back  to 
barbarism.  Several  families  living  together, 
it  was  hard  to  pick  the  husbands  and  the 
wives;  and  while  the  daughters  were  not  as 
bold  in  manners  as  the  Nauchester  operatives, 
it  was  obvious  that  their  print  cotton  wrappers 
(made  perhaps  in  Nauchester)  were  worn  for 
the  sun's  heat  and  not  for  modesty.  Only 
one  inhabitant — a  white-headed  old  man  who 
could  remember  his  family  and  called  him 
Massa — could  be  called  civilized:  he  still  had 
the  education  and  the  breeding  acquired  in 
slavery;  and  yet  he  told  Austin  he  would  not 
"go  back."  No  more,  thought  Pinckney, 
would  the  New  Hampshire  mill  girl  to  the  sub- 
missive domestic-servanthood  of  her  maiden 
aunts.  After  all,  who  would  not  say  that 
both  were  right  ?    It  is  freedom  that  humanity 


must  be  tried  in:  humanity,  purity,  virtue 
must  prove  their  godhead  anew. 

And  then  he  came  back  North  to  that 
civilization  which  is,  we  suppose,  the  best; 
to  that  city  which  is  the  summer  abode  of 
those  who  are  most  fortunate;  to  the  wife 
that  his  first  youth  had  loved — and  he  was 
ashamed  that  he  was  not  happy.  Now  came 
the  time  of  his  own  vacation;  three  whole 
weeks  he  had  with  her — and  he  felt  ashamed 
that  he  did  not  love  her  more!  Not  that  he 
admitted  this  thought:  he  loved  her,  of  course; 
more  so,  almost,  when  she  seemed  indifferent 
to  him;  more  so,  always,  than  she  loved  him; 
yet  Austin  did  not  deceive  himself,  he  did  not 
love  her  as  he  should.  He  had  always  been 
of  opinion  that  a  man  was  a  poor  cur  who 
could  not  continue  to  love  the  woman  he  had 
made  his  wife;  it  was  no  excuse  that  her  love 
for  him  was  waning;  the  man  was  blame- 
worthy in  that  he  let  it  wane.  And  here  was 
he,  deficient  in  his  own  poor  code! 

It  is  true  that  the  presence  of  her  curious 
sister  made  it  difficult  to  be  expansive.  And 
Dorothy  persistently  resisted  his  suggestion 
that  Daisy  might  well  now  rejoin  Mrs.  Som- 
ers,  who  was  taking  her  to  the  Riviera  for  the 
winter,  so  that  there  was  plenty  for  her  to 
do  at  home.  Killian  Van  Kull  was  still  an 
assiduous  visitor;  but  Dorothy  seemed  now 
convinced  that  her  sister  could  have  no  ex- 
pectations in  that  quarter.  Meantime,  it 
seemed  almost  as  if  she  used  her  as  a  screen — 
to  keep  him  off.  For  Austin  was  with  them 
in  the  cottage  now — he  could  not  well  have 
stayed  three  weeks  at  the  hotel  without  their 
separation  exciting  comment — and  her  in- 
difference to  him  was  the  more  obvious  that 
she  had  her  moments  of  passionate  surrender. 
She  was  apt  to  be  angry*  almost  repentant, 
after  these,  as  if  she  had  committed  a  wrong. 
He  fancied  she  had  a  horror  of  maternity. 

He  could  see,  in  other  men's  eyes,  a  hor- 
rible simulacrum  of  the  spell  she  once  had 
wrought  with  him.  She  was  very  different, 
dressed,  and  away  from  home.  She  was 
radiant,  dazzling,  on  grand  occasions — Mrs. 
Rastacq's  dinners,  Mrs.  Gower's  bal  poudri, 
Jimmy  de  Witt's  theatricals.  Austin  would 
sit  opposite  her  and  admit — intellectually — 
her  charm.  It  was  greater  even  than  when  he 
married  her.  Her  charm  had  never  been  the 
attraction  of  the  inginue.  As  a  maid  she  had 
been  languid,  awkward;  but  as  a  married 
girl  her  pallid  beauty  had  the  salt,  the 
piquancy  of  a  Marguerite — Gautier.  It 
seemed  to  have  a  conscious  malice:  it  was  the 
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eye  that  knew,  the  lips  that  hinted  kisses. 
Men  went  crazy — men  like  Van  Kull  in 
particular — crazy  about  her.  She  was  tingling 
with  her  successes,  and  did  not  half  know 
why.  In  truth  she  was  far  more  innocent  than 
she  seemed  to  them.  And  she  had — as  they- 
would  find  if  they  ventured  —  a  certain 
physical  daintiness,  an  ermine-like  shrink- 
ing from  dirt  —  that  might  serve  as  well  as 
modesty:  rather  a  purity  of  body  than  of 
mind. 

Morbidly,  he  studied  her  effect  on  other 
men — that  physical  beauty  which  no  longer 
moved  him.  Godl  was  this  all  his  love  had 
been?  He  watched  her  one  night — it  was  at 
Mrs.  Gower's  bal  poudrl — she  was  leaning,  in 
a  white  brocade  with  small  pale  roses  for  a 
pattern,  against  a  white  pillar,  her  hair  pow- 
dered white,  yet  none  of  all  so  white  as  her 
white  skin,  shown  boldly  against  the  white 
gown  and  the  pale  roses  at  her  breast.  Her 
little  white  slipper  was  tapping  impatiently 
below  her  rose-silk  ankle,  and  Van  Kull  was 
standing  behind  her.  She  had  realized  her 
ambition  of  being  thin;  and  as  Austin  watched 
her,  she  bent  her  head;  Van  Kull  looked  at 
her.  Puh!  Had  he,  Austin  Pinckney,  ever 
looked  like  that  ?  At  her  ?  At  Mrs.  Rastacq, 
perhaps,  that  other  night.  Was  his  moral  na- 
ture sinking?  Was  he  but  an  animal,  after 
all — unhappy,  now  that  he  had  lost  a  mate? 
No,  animals  were  true  to  their  mates. 

And  Pinckney  vowed  to  be  true  to  her;  and 
turned  away,  too  proud  to  watch  his  wife,  now 
that  he  was  conscious  he  was  doing  it  He 
was  far  too  proud  to  have  any  doubt  of  her 
mere  fidelity.  The  Pinckney  men  were  not 
in  the  habit  of  doubting  their  wives,  and  had 
seldom  suffered  for  it.  No,  he  felt  it  was 
himself  that  was  at  fault. 

At  four  in  the  morning  a  footman  found 
him  and  asked  if  he  were  Mr.  Pinckney? 
Madame  had  sent  to  find  him.  He  followed. 
Dorothy  was  alone  in  a  room  opening  into  a 
tent  upon  the  lawn;  she  looked  nervous, 
almost  as  if  she  had  been  crying,  and  begged 
to  go  home!  In  the  carriage  she  let  him  kiss 
her.  And  Austin  prayed,  that  night,  that  he 
might — that  they  might — win  their  love  again. 


XXII 

The   summer  had   not   done  much   for 
Dorothy's  health;  she  complained  of  being 

Ehysically  tired,  and  Austin  volunteered  to  go 
ome  and  open  the  house  for  her  while  she 


rested  another  week  at  Newport.  He  took 
Daisy  on  with  him  so  that  Dorothy  for  one 
week  might  be  quite  alone,  as  she  had  said  she 
needed.  He  put  his  sister-in-law  on  the 
Pennsylvania  train;  and  then  set  about  getting 
servants  for  the  empty  house.  For  Dorothy, 
who  was  saving  in  such  ways,  had  dismissed 
them  all  when  she  closed  the  house  for  the 
summer.  He  made  quite  a  f£te  of  getting  the 
house  ready,  seeing  that  everything  was  swept 
and  garnished,  buying  even  some  articles  of 
old  furniture  that  Dorothy  had  coveted  in  the 
windows  of  a  shop  on  University  Place.  And 
when  she  arrived,  one  bright  afternoon  in 
early  October,  the  house  was  spick  and  span 
and  full  of  flowers.  "It  is  good  to  be 
home,"  she  said,  and  began  opening  the  pile 
of  letters  that  lay  on  her  dressing  table. 
There  did  not  seem  to  be  anything  of  interest 
in  them,  for  her  spirits  visibly  fell.  Austin 
proposed  the  theater  for  the  evening,  but 
Dorothy  was  too  tired. 

The  next  day  Austin  had  to  make  up  for 
lost  time  at  the  office.  The  affairs  of  the  Alle- 
gheny Central  had  come  to  the  firm  from  an- 
other source  than  Mr.  Breese,  and  Austin  was 
trying  hard  to  find  out  what  was  really  doing 
in  that  property.  It  was  known  that  Phineas 
Tamms  had  acquired  possession  of  a  narrow- 
gauge  line  in  eastern  Ohio,  running  from 
Bellefontaine  to  the  great  trunk  line,  which  he 
had  now  grandiloquently  entitled  the  Alle- 
gheny Pacific,  and  was  said  to  be  changing  its 
gauge;  it  was  surmised  that  he  desired  to  lease 
it  to  the  Central,  but  he  had  no  interest  in  the 
latter  road,  and,  meantime,  its  stock  still  went 
down,  down.  True,  the  inspired  financial 
papers  that  had  advertised  its  bonds  had 
pointed  out  that  by  constructing  the  Bellefon- 
taine spur  westward  to  a  point  where  it  met 
again  the  Allegheny  Central  on  its  northward 
curve,  it  might  become  part  of  a  shorter  line 
than  any  now  existing  between  Baltimore  and 
Chicago;  but  (as  Mr.  Radnor  said  to  their 
greatest  client,  Levison  Gower,  the  railroad 
millionaire)  "a  fellow  who  had  found  a  bung- 
hole  might  as  well  say,  '  Come,  let's  build  a 
barrel  round  it.'  Allegheny  Central  is  good 
enough  for  me."  But  "Lucie"  Gower,  who 
had  an  excellent  head  and  whose  judgment 
was  taken  in  Wall  Street  with  a  respect  that 
would  have  astonished  the  friends  of  his  early 
days  uptown,  said  again  he  didn't  like  it.  "  It 
had  a  kind  of  falling  sickness."  His  own  vast 
fortune  was  in  the  New  York  railroads,  but 
his  wife,  through  her  old  ownership  of  Star- 
buck  Oil,  had  been  always  one  of  its  largest 
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stockholders.  Yet  very  little  was  known  of 
the  real  control;  presumably  it  still  rested  in 
Baltimore,  the  birthplace  of  the  vast  enter- 
prise. 

Austin  was  still  thinking  of  these  things, 
and  had  just  dismissed  with  a  smile  to  his  tired 
self  the  thought  of  asking  direct  of  his  old 
friend  Markoff,  when  his  wife  met  him  at 
the  door.  Her  animation  had  all  returned. 
"  See,"  she  said,  holding  up  a  telegram.  "  An 
invitation  from  Mrs.  Gower  to  spend  two 
weeks  at  Lenox.'9    It  ran: 

"Can  you  and  Mrs.  Pinckney  come  up  for 
two  weeks?  Private  car  leaves  Grand  Cen- 
tral at  four  on  Friday.  Do  come,  even  if  he 
can  only  take  Sundays.  Answer  Flosheim." 
Flosheim — the  name  a  barbaric  compound 
of  Flossie  Gower's  own  creation — was  her 
Lenox  place.  Their  grand  house  was  on  the 
Hudson;  but  Lucie  had  recently  purchased  a 
small  mountain  in  the  Berkshires  and  given  it 
to  his  wife.  She  had  promptly  taken  out  a 
fashionable  architect  and  a  New  York  land- 
scape gardener,  where  without,  it  would  seem, 
a  glance  at  the  surrounding  scenery,  the  one 
had  leveled  it  off  into  plaie-bandes  and  fish 
ponds  with  pergolas,  and  the  other  had  con- 
structed a  marble  reproduction  of  Azay-le- 
Rideau,  looking  about  as  appropriate  amid  the 
shaggy  Appalachian  forests  as  that  smug, 
smart,  modern  bandbox  now  planted  amid 
the  gray  historic  gothic  of  West  Point. 

"  Dorothy,  you  are  not  going — so  soon  ?  "  he 
could  not  help  answering.  She  looked  at  him 
in  amazement 

"  Of  course  I  am.  Why,  Austin,  the  moun- 
tain air  is  just  what  I  need,  after  Newport 
But  you  never  want  me  to  have  a  good  time! 
And  you  must  come,  too.  Why,  Austin,  Lu- 
cie Gower  could  make  your  fortune." 

Austin  looked  as  if  he  did  not  wish  to  have 
his  fortune  made  that  way.  "  I  can't  possibly 
come  this  week — or  any  day  now  but  a  Satur- 
day to  Monday " 

"Come  next  week,  then.  You  see,  Mrs. 
Gower  doesn't  mind — "  And  Dorothy  went 
off  on  the  day  following. 

They  had  a  belated  hot  spell  that  week, 
and  Austin  worked  each  day  till  his  dinner, 
which  he  took,  late  and  lonely,  at  the  club. 
Sometimes,  for  the  mere  show  of  company,  he 
would  go  to  an  Italian  restaurant,  where 
ladies  also  dined — mostly  artists,  singers, 
newspaper  women — that  world  which  owes  a 
precarious  subsistence  (precarious  in  Amer- 
ica) to  the  amusement  of  the  rich.  "  Ze  reech 
here  in  America  are  hard  to  amuse,"  said  a 


leading  lady  from  the  Odlon,  that  he  met 
through  her  physician,  a  friend  of  his  own. 
"Zey  do  not  know  enough."  For,  although 
the  ladies  of  their  own  world  were,  like  Aus- 
tin's, out  of  town,  at  Tuxedo,  in  the  Berk- 
shires, or  "entertaining"  in  their  grand  new 
places,  their  men — the  money  getters,  bank- 
ers, lawyers,  brokers,  all  but  the  most  fashion- 
able clergymen  or  doctors — were  all  now  hard 
at  work  in  the  city.  It  was  natural  to  fore- 
gather with  clever  women.  So  Austin  would 
perhaps  end  the  evening  at  some  roof  garden 
or  smoking  concert.  He  was  too  tired  to 
think.  Nay,  he  did  not  want  to  think.  John 
Haviland  tried  to  interest  him  in  politics,  in 
college  settlements,  in  his  Bowery  clubs,  in 
other  wise  civilizing  missions.  But  Austin 
had  recurred  to  his  mood  of  Nauchester  or 
South  Carolina — he  doubted  if  they  had  a 
pattern  to  civilize  up  to.  He  laughingly  told 
John  how  his  old  negroes  had  solved  the  prob- 
lem of  "Civilization — its  Cause  and  Cure" 
— and  that  the  Nauchester  mill  girls  were  the 
product  of  free  libraries.  As  for  his  politics 
(John  was  a  Republican),  he  was  a  Demarch, 
not  an  Oligarch.  But  Haviland  knew  there 
was  something  behind  all  this.  He  told 
Brandon  he  was  afraid  that  Austin  was  losing 
his  grip;  and  the  Major  took  it  testily,  as  he 
always  did  any  reference,  however  indirect, 
to  Austin  and  Dorothy's  affairs. 

In  truth,  our  hero  was  sick  at  heart.  The 
world  held  out,  not  only  no  hope  of  joy — that 
perhaps  were  to  be  borne — but  no  faith  in 
human  hearts.  The  second  week  John,  too, 
was  away,  and  he  worked  the  harder,  inter- 
spersing his  labors  now  and  then  with  a  dash 
to  a  summer  theater.  He  was  just  about  up 
to  the  ethical  ideals  of  the  American  vaude- 
ville, he  said  to  himself.  One  night  Sammy 
Eckstein — the  actors'  lawyer,  half  in  society, 
half  among  actresses,  an  odious  beast  he 
thought  him — showed  to  him,  with  a  grin,  a 
copy  of  The  Town  Woman;  it  was  at  the 
Bohemian  Club,  where  they  took  that  paper. 
"Didn't  know  your  wife  was  in  the  Berk- 
shires." 

"Didn't  know  you  knew  my  wife  at  all" 
Austin  was  tired  and  out  of  temper. 

"Only  as  a  public  character,"  said  Eck- 
stein, and  he  tossed  the  paper  to  him.  Austin 
read  the  paragraph  at  a  glance  before  he 
crumpled  up  the  paper  in  the  wastebasket: 
"The  Inseparable  Exclusives. — At  Flosheim, 
Mr.  Arthur  Holyoke  and  Mrs.  'Baby'  Mal- 
gam;  Mr.  'Tony'  Duval  and  Mrs.  Rastacq; 
Mr.  'Kill'  van  Kull  and  the  new  beauty 
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'Dotty*  Pinckney.  Mrs.  Gower's  unac- 
knowledged cousin,  'Mrs.  Beaumont/  has 
to  stay  at  Newport  with  Mr.  Breese." 

It  was  a  simple  piece  of  vulgarism;  but 
Austin  knew  that  the  much-abused  press  is 
rarely  vulgarly  familiar  with  persons  who  do 
not  vulgarly  invite  it.  But  he  had  thought 
Dorothy  (no  one  ever  called  her  "Dotty,"  by 
the  way)  had  meant  to  see  no  more  of  Van 
Kull. 

When  he  came  to  Lenox,  it  was  seven 
o'clock;  he  hardly  expected  to  be  met  at  the 
remote  little  station,  but  there  seemed  to  be 
no  public  carriage  there.  Instead,  it  was  Mrs. 
Rastacq  who  called  to  him  from  a  little  phae- 
ton and  pair.  "They've  all  gone  off  for  the 
night,"  she  said.  "And  you're  to  come  with 
me.  They've  got  you  rooms  at  Curtis's." 
Austin,  perhaps,  looked  puzzled.  "They've 
gone  on  an  all-night  trip  to  the  ice  glen  at 
Stockbridge.  That  is  to  say,  they  start  right 
after  dinner  and  take  their  supper  with  them; 
and  Van  Kull  swears  he  means  to  show  them 
the  sunrise.  Anyhow,  you  couldn't  possibly 
get  nine  miles  to  Flosheim  before  they  start, 
and  there's  no  sense  in  your  being  there  alone. 
So  I  said  I'd  take  pity  on  you." 

"But  why  aren't  you  with  them?"  Of 
course,  he  got  in  beside  her. 

"Oh,  I  don't  play  in  Flossie  Gower's  men- 
ageries. Her  hospitality  is  large,  but  I  prefer 
my  own  chez-moi.  Her  tastes  are  too  Cath- 
olic for  me.  She's  got  a  Jew  man  with  her. 
The  fact  is,  I  don't  like  her.  She  took  a  lover 
from  me  once." 

It  was  more  amusing,  Austin  reflected,  than 
a  roof  garden,  and  he  breathed  deep  of  the 
bracing  mountain  air,  while  the  pretty  woman 
beside  him  handled  cleverly  her  ponies.  "  I've 
taken  a  little  cottage  for  three  weeks,  near  the 
hotel,  but  I  dine  there.  You  can  dine  with 
me,  if  you  like.  I  can  hardly  put  you  up  at 
my  cottage."  Austin  hastened  to  assure  her 
that  such  had  not  been  his  hope.  "Well,  I 
think  that  Flossie  Gower  hoped  I  would." 

They  stopped  at  her  house,  and  Austin  went 
to  the  hotel,  where,  in  incredibly  few  minutes, 
she  reappeared  clothed  in  a  simple,  almost 
girlish  robe  of  white,  high  at  the  neck,  a  rose 
her  only  ornament.  "I  never  like  to  dress 
for  dinner  at  a  hotel." 

After  dinner,  Austin  must  go  back  "to 
smoke  with  her,"  as  she  said.  She,  too,  took 
a  cigarette;  but  otherwise,  in  appearance,  she 
might  have  been  a  simple  college  girl,  only 
that,  as  it  grew  cold  in  the  night,  she  was  less 
self-conscious  than  a  college  girl  would  have 


been  of  the  manner  of  holding  her  pretty  an- 
kles to  the  andirons.  But  she  wanted  a  good 
long  talk,  she  said,  and  would  not  let  him  go. 
She  had  told  him  that  she  wanted  to  talk  to 
him  about  his  wife,  but  she  did  not  seem  to  get 
upon  this  subject  At  midnight  they  went  out 
to  see  the  moon  rise;  they  walked  once  or  twice 
in  the  garden;  then  he  must  come  back  to  have 
some  Scotch  and  soda.  After  this  he  rose 
again  to  go.  But  she  was  talking  of  herself; 
and  her  manner  had  become  sad.  "I  want 
to  tell  you  something  more — of  what  I  told 
you  at  the  ball.  You  have  not  wrecked  your 
life,  as  I  mine."  And  Mamie  looked,  in  the 
dim  lamplight,  eighteen,  as  she  spoke.  "  But 
I  cannot  bear  you  should  think,  as  I  know  you 
do,  it  was  Charlie  Townley.  We  have  been 
speaking  of  Lionel  Derwent — you  called  his 
life  a  noble  one  just  now.  Well,  I  might  have 
shared  it — and  I  let  it  go."  Mamie's  dark 
eyes  were  full  of  tears. 

Any  man  is  moved  at  being  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  woman's  confidence — touched,  if  it  be 
a  sad  one.  Perhaps  she  meant  him  to  take  her 
hand  and  tell  her  so.  It  lay  passive  in  her 
lap.  She  went  on  in  low  tones.  She  told 
him  that  her  husband  and  she  had  nothing  in 
common.  One  o'clock  struck;  two.  She  had 
a  marvelous  charm  of  voice — yes,  of  mind. 
It  was  a  pleasure  to  be  with  her.  After  all, 
perhaps,  pleasure  was  the  only  happiness. 
And  as  he  once  more  rose  to  go,  she  leaned 
forward  slowly,  looked  up  at  him — and  put 
up  her  lips  for  him  to  kiss  them. 

A  moment  later — after  a  long  silence  and  a 
"forgive  me" — Austin  had  flung  from  the 
house. 

XXIII 

A  sense  of  horror  at  what  he  was  doing 
had  come  over  him,  the  night  before,  ere  even 
the  doing  of  it;  and  now,  in  the  pure  bright 
cool  of  the  morning,  an  unspeakable  sense  of 
personal  degradation.  He  had — what  is  not 
so  rare  with  Americans,  particularly  those 
whose  youth,  with  American  moral  standards, 
has  been  further  protected  by  foreign  con- 
ventions— not  only  an  entire  virginity  of  mind 
and  body,  but  an  entire  respect  for  and  con- 
fidence in  gentlewomen  of  his  class.  To  him 
the  sex  was  divided  into  the  two  clear  fields 
of  black  and  white;  and  white  was  pure  white, 
and  black  could  be  only  black.  And  yet  the 
horrible,  sickening  remorse  he  felt  was  due 
to  no  mere  prudery,  no  Joseph-like  standard 
of  his  own;  it  would  have  been  no  greater  had 
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the  one  kiss  been  followed  by  others;  not  the 
deed,  but  the  fact  that  he  could  have  done  it, 
now  distressed  him.  No  crystal  font  might 
now  wash  the  stain  from  his  soul;  he  would 
be  "unclean  till  evening,"  aye,  to  the  very 
evening  of  his  life. 

He  was  not  a  man  who  was  deluded  when 
judgment   of    his   own  self  was  concerned. 
Doubtless  she  had  meant  him  to  kiss  her;  but 
doubtless,  also,  he  might  not  have  dope  so.* 
And    with   that   unhappy  self-consciousness 
that  our  too  much  reading  throws  over  all 
events,  even  to  the  simplest,  greatest  moment 
of  our  lives,  the  surface  thought  too  was  grimly 
present  to  wonder  at  the  difference  he  had 
found — was  it  in  him  or  her? — in  their  case 
from  that  of  Tristan's  or  of  Paolo's.    Mamie's 
kiss  (and  she  had  kissed  him)  had  been  as 
elemental,  as  intoxicating  to  his  senses  (we 
have  said  he  was  a  man)  as  Brunhilde's  or  as 
Iseult's — and  yet  her  very  lips  had  left  on  his 
the  quiver  of  his  own  contempt.     (It  may 
have  been — who  knows? — this  very  quality  of 
his  that  had  been  to  Mamie  the  perverse  at- 
traction; certainly  it  was  not  commonly  be- 
lieved among  her  friends  that  she  would  go  so 
far;  the  cteur  de  femme,  as  the  French  novelist 
still  calls  it,  is  a  strange  thing.)     Had  it  been 
followed  with  the  consequences  of  an  Iseult's 
or  a  Francesca's — even  of  his  own  when,  that 
day  long  gone,  he  had  kissed  his  wife,  then  the 
betrothed  of  another — it  would  have  seemed 
to  him  that  morning  no  more  wicked,  only 
less  vulgar. 

A  "bounder" — even  a  Joseph — might  have 
also  regretted  the  way  he  had  flung  out  of  the 
house.  This  indeed  would  have  been  the 
first  remorse  of  a  Frenchman.  Even  an 
Irishman  poetizes  somewhere  about  "  the  un- 
kissed  kiss."  Austin  wasted  no  remorse  on 
this  point;  if  you  are  bolting  from  a  lady's 
house,  any  way  is  the  best  way.  He  recog- 
nized that  Mamie  might  think  him  a  fool — 
might  think  him  a  cad;  both  positions  he  ac- 
cepted with  other  incidents  of  the  night's 
work.  Nor,  in  any  Joseph  Surface's  way,  did 
he  condemn  her.  He  had  let  his  eyes  linger 
on  hers,  he  had  flirted  with  her  at  the  ball,  he 
had  let  her  talk  to  him  of  his  wife — by  all  the 
free  lance's  code  he  had  showed  himself  fair 
game.  Moreover  she  had  given  him  fair 
warning.  Her  husband  was  a  decayed  old 
roue*  and  she  amused  herself — nay,  it  were 
fairer  to  say  interested  herself — in  life  that  way. 
Many  an  old  man  keeps  himself  young  by  his 
interest  in  young  women;  why  not  she  by  hers 
in  men?    She  was  lonely  enough;  she  never 


pretended  to  be  better  than  the  average.  Of 
course  she  would  hate  him.  (As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Mamie  did  nothing  of  the  sort;  rather 
felt  she  justified  in  her  little  liking  for  him;  it 
had  begun  with  malice,  ended  in  liking.  She 
was  by  no  means  evil,  though  enjoying  the  ap- 
pearance of  it;  and  she  loved  him  for  running 
at  her  approach — that  way.  She  now  really 
began  to  love  him  a  little;  there  was  hence- 
forth a  bit  of  the  maternal  in  it;  anyhow,  it  is 
not  the  love  of  such  as  Mamie  that  hurts;  they 
do  not  do  their  harm  by  loving.  As  for  re- 
morse— does  a  woman  ever  feel  remorse  at  a 
kiss,  taken  and  given  ?  Curious,  all  the  novel- 
ists— women  novelists,  licensed  revealers  of  a 
woman's  heart  and  head,  high  priestesses  of 
feminine  subtlety — have  never  vouchsafed  to 
tell  us  such  a  simple  fact  as  this.  Mamie 
recognized  that  for  the  present  she  must 
avoid  him;  for  all  the  future,  she  supposed,  he 
would  avoid  her.  She  thought  no  worse  of 
him  for  that.  Rather  was  she  rejoiced  that 
she  had  met  with  such  a  man.  Bon  enfant — 
was  Mamie;  a  manly  little  woman.  And 
that  foolish,  fire-playing  wife  of  his!  Mamie 
only  played  with  fire  in  others.  Even  with 
Austin,  it  may  be  surmised,  had  there  been  a 
crackle,  the  wet  blanket  had  been  ready.) 

But  to  Austin's  mind,  as  he  walked,  sick  at 
heart,  all  these  things  were  unknown  or  light- 
ly touched  upon.  The  bare,  beast  fact  re- 
mained. He  made  no  effort  at  sleep;  an  ice- 
cold  bath,  a  cigar,  another  bath  when  he  rose 
from  his  lounge  and  dressed,  and  then  by  sun- 
rise he  was  in  the  stable  seeking  for  a  horse  to 
carry  him  away. 

XXIV 

No  Tannhauser  coming  out  upon  the  morn- 
ing mountain  could  have  been  less  intoxicat- 
ed, more  repentant  of  the  night.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  very  autumn  woods,  the  leafy  brown 
dells  of  the  brooks,  the  very  flowers  by  the 
wayside,  could  never  look  the  same  to  him. 
Berkshire  was  crimsoned  with  the  same  glory 
that  he  remembered  there,  when  he  had 
brought  his  bride,  four  years  before.  In  what 
altered  heart  was  he  going  to  meet  her  now! 
And  he  remembered  with  a  shudder  the  kiss 
that  he  had  given  her  upon  that  ride.  How 
little,  after  all,  his  kisses  meant!  or  was  it  that 
he — Pinckney  repressed  this  thought,  as  one 
drops  a  stone  back  on  the  curling  worms  of 
earth. 

As  he  mounted  the  Taconic  range,  the  green 
Stockbridge  meadows  opened  out  below;  a 
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healthy  brown  brook  crawled,  clear  as  smoky 
crystal,  at  his  feet;  a  minute  more  and  he 
plunged,  with  the  sense  of  an  asylum,  into  the 
shaggy  forest.  When  he  came  out,  it  was 
upon  the  formal,  conscious  gardening  of  Mrs. 
Gower's  demesne.  The  dressed-up  flower 
beds,  the  artificial  play  of  water,  the  naked 
little  cupids  on  the  balustrades,  out  of  place 
enough  even  in  that  season,  for  once  seemed 
less  intolerant  of  his  mood;  so  the  liveried 
groom  that  took  his  horse,  the  blue  and  silver- 
laced  footman  who  led  him,  through  a  hall 
suggesting  beds  poudris,  with  its  white  furnish- 
ing and  light-lived  Boucher  panels,  to  his 
room.  The  huge  Fragonard  on  the  stairs 
had  for  its  theme  two  powdered  abbls  swing- 
ing a  maiden  in  a  low  dress,  and  contem- 
plating, with  a  delight  that  made  the  motif  of 
the  picture,  her  generous  calves.  Austin  re- 
flected on  the  probable  ideals  of  a  household 
brought  up  upon  this  picture;  how  grotesque 
his  self-abasement  would  have  seemed  to 
them,  the  two  r&igieux.  To  him,  however,  it 
was  none  the  less. 

No  one  was  up  yet  in  the  great  house.  An- 
other footman,  this  time  in  morning  black, 
brought  him  coffee  in  his  room,  and  told  him 
they  had  not  come  back  till  after  sunrise.  The 
man  unpacked  his  valise  while  he  took  his 
coffee.  "Mrs.  Pinckney's  room  is  at  the  end 
of  the  entry,  sir."  Austin  dismissed  the  man, 
saying  he  would  not  disturb  her;  then  he  made 
an  entire  change  in  his  clothing,  as  if  to  re- 
move the  day  before  yet  one  stage  farther  off. 
Then  he  started  for  a  long  tramp  up  the 
mountain. 

Coming  back,  it  was  after  noon;  but  he 
found  his  wife  still  at  her  dressing  table,  the 
maid  adjusting  finishing  touches  to  her  break- 
fast gown.  Regardless  of  her  presence  his 
wife  put  up  her  lips  to  be  kissed;  he  pretended 
not  to  notice  it.  "I  hope  you're  not  still 
cross,"  she  said. 

"Cross?"  Austin  felt  that  he  could  not 
" make  up"  in  the  presence  of  the  maid. 

"You  were  when  I  left,  you  know."  Aus- 
tin gave  a  brief  account  of  his  doings  for  the 
past  two  weeks,  and  asked  for  hers.  "Oh, 
not  much — the  usual  thing." 

"And  was  the — nocturnal  picnic  a  suc- 
cess?" Humble  enough  he  felt,  God  knows, 
yet  could  not  keep  the  tone  of  criticism  from 
his  voice. 

"  The  greatest  possible  fun.  It  was  all  Van 
KulPs  idea  and  he  was  delightful." 

"I  thought,  Dorothy  dear,  you  had  come  to 
my  opinion  of  that  man."    He  spoke  with  all 


possible  gentleness;  but,  turning  angrily  to 
the  maid,  she  bade  her  hurry;  then  spoke  to 
him  coldly:  "Your  opinions  are  peculiar. 
You  don't  ask  me  mine  of  Mamie  Rastacq. 
She  was  to  meet  you,  he  told  me — you  dined 
with  her,  I  suppose?" 

"  I  dined  with  her,"  said  Austin  in  measured 
words,  "and  passed  the  evening  with  her." 
He  felt  a  strong  impulse  to  be  wholly  truthful 
to  his  wife;  had  the  maid  not  been  there,  he 
might  have  told  her  all. 

"Oh,  I  don't  care  if  you  passed  the  night 
with  her."  The  maid  stopped  brushing. 
"Dorothy!"  was  all  that  he  could  say.  And 
so  their  meeting  ended.  Was  this  the  young 
girl  he  had  known  four  years  before?  The 
coarse  thought — the  even  coarser  voicing  of 
it!  Yet  what  was  he  that  he  should  reprove 
her  for  it?  He  walked  softly  back  through 
the  long  hall,  before  the  Fragonard,  down  the 
marble  steps,  and  sat  in  a  shaded  alley  in  the 
garden.  This  was  the  nature  formed  by  the 
life  his  wife  was  leading;  this,  perhaps,  what 
he,  too,  was  coming  to.  And  again  that  sense 
of  intolerable  personal  degradation  made  him 
wish  that  ten  years  of  his  life  might  roll  by  be- 
fore he  faced  his  work  again. 

A  servant  announced  lunch,  and  he  saw  all 
the  party  assembled.  A  feeling  as  of  burnt- 
out  fireworks  was  in  the  air;  the  women  were 
all  tired,  the  men  silent,  if  not  cross.  Flossie 
Gower  alone  was  in  her  element.  It  seemed 
she  had  not  gone  to  the  picnic,  but  had  come 
down  fresh  and  spent  the  morning  gleaning, 
from  the  jaded  participants,  of  each  the  other's 
adventures.  At  nearly  fifty,  Mrs.  Gower's 
only  passion  was  art;  but  she  lived,  like  a  par- 
asite, upon  the  passions  of  others.  Tell  Mrs. 
Gower  that  two  people  were  in  love,  and  she 
would  have  them  at  her  house  parties;  good- 
naturedly,  she  liked  even  making  engage- 
ments; but  she  enjoyed  it  more  when  they 
were  married;  enjoyed  it  most,  as  being  more 
complicated  and  full  of  tragic  possibility,  if 
one  were  married  and  the  other  not.  Flossie 
now  fancied  herself  like  an  Este  woman  of 
Ferrara;  anyhow  she  was  quite  assured  such 
great  dames  stood  above  morality.  Secreting 
some  such  thought,  she  looked  around  her 
table.  The  company  were  rather  too  wonted. 
There  was  Killian,  of  course — but  it  was  the 
usual  thing;  she  had  asked  for  him  a  young 
girl  of  twenty,  Miss  Hope,  of  Providence,  a 
lovely  gentle  blonde  with  five  millions,  looking 
as  if  butter  would  not  melt  in  her  mouth — 
and  he  would  not  look  at  her.  She  was 
too  marriageable.     Then  there  was  Arthur 
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Holyoke — but  he  was  fat  and  bespoke,  and 
it  was  only  Pussie  de  Witt,  besides.    There 
was  Tony  Duval,  but  he  frankly  avowed  his 
preference  for  women  of  another  world.    She 
looked  at  Austin  more  hopefully.    Would 
he  not  go  fetch  Mamie  Rastacq?    She  was 
coming  that  day  to  dinner.      "I  am  not 
good  enough  for  her  to  sleep  here,"  she 
laughed.    But  Austin  had  promised  to  go  to 
Lee  with  Mr.  Gower.    Dorothy  had  a  head- 
ache and  would  not  go  with  anybody.     Hol- 
yoke and  Mrs.  De  Witt  were  paired;  Van  Kull 
had  secured  the  dogs  and  a  gun  for  partridges; 
so  all  the  fun  that  Flossie  got  was  seeing 
Tony  left  to  the  schoolgirl.    And  Lucie,  who 
would  have  blocked  a  t£te-&-t£te  with  Killian, 
let  them  go.    He  knew  there  was  no  harm  for 
her  in  Tony.    Tony  only  stooped  to  conquer. 
Mr.  Gower  surprised  Austin  by  his  interest 
in  the  country,  in  the  country  people.    Mrs. 
Gower  treated  them  as  a  peasantry,  a  fact  that 
Lucie  seemed  conscious  of;  the  men  he  met, 
good  farmers,  substantial  yeomen  many,  he 
all  called  by  name;  some  even  were  Tom  or 
Bill  to  him.    "The  fact  is,  we  rich  people  at 
Lenox  do  a  great  deal  of  harm,"  he  said; 
"first,  at  playing  at  gentry  with  them,  lastly, 
Fm  afraid,  by  their  accepting  it. "  And  Austin 
thought  the  remark  profound.    "We  should 
remember  that  these  Massachusetts  country- 
men have  not  in  three  hundred  years  accepted 
social  superiors,  and  it's  only  the  brute  force  of 
money  that  bends  them  to  it  now." 

There  was  a  something  kindly,  sympa- 
thetic about  Mr.  Gower  that  seemed  to  bring, 
in  some  unexplained  manner,  its  balm  to  Aus- 
tin's sore  self -consciousness.  In  the  course  of 
the  drive  he  said  some  pleasant  words  about 
his  wife;  and  Austin  felt  assured  that  here  was 
a  friend,  and  a  friend  who  was  no  fool.  But 
who  else  was  there  in  that  household  he  could 
trust? 

Coming  home  for  a  late  tea,  they  found  that 
many  of  the  women  had  already  gone  up  to 
dress;  for  the  Austrian  Ambassadress  had  ar- 
rived, and  something  very  splendid  in  the  line 
of  toilet  was  expected  that  night.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mrs.  Rastacq  had  telephoned  her 
indisposition.  Austin  found  his  wife  arrayed 
in  her  most  open  gown  and  contemplating 
mutinously  the  two  ropes  of  modest  pearls 
around  her  pretty  neck.  "You  should  see 
her  diamonds,"  she  said.  And  indeed  it  was 
fortunate  she  had  them  on,  for,  when  Aus- 
tin found  himself  on  the  left  of  the  Ambassa- 
dress at  dinner  (for  Mrs.  Gower  had  chosen  to 
dazzle  her  youngest  man  by  this  close  prox- 


imity) he  could  see  upon  her  bosom  nothing 
else,  while  her  back  was  literally  naked  to  the 
waist.  Yet,  thought  Austin,  how  obvious  the 
expert  is  beside  the  novice!  The  Ambassa- 
dress (she  was  a  real  Ambassadress,  for  Carol- 
yi,her  husband,  was  accredited  to  the  Court  of 
St.  James  and  only  in  Washington  upon  a 
special  mission)  was  a  professional;  beside 
her  all  the  other  women,  save  Flossie  Gower 
herself,  appeared  as  amateurs.  She  came 
from  a  Continental  air  where  it  was  frankly 
recognized  that,  as  men  "got  on''  by  their  in- 
tellect, so  women  must  get  on,  and  their  own 
wives  must  get  them  on,  by  their  charm.  And 
charm  and  physical  allurement  become,  to  the 
elderly  diplomat,  synonymous.  His,  to  con- 
ceal the  truth,  hers,  to  reveal  it,  she  laughed. 
Countess  Carolyi  was  said  to  have  the  most 
beautiful  torso  in  Europe;  so  just  as  frankly  as 
he  contributed  his  wit  and  brains  to  the  dinner 
table  she  contributed  her  undraped  figure, 
with  no  more  thought  of  any  indecency  in 
her  display  than  in  his.  Austin,  who  was 
the  only  man  at  the  table  whose  French  was 
beyond  criticism,  talked  volubly  with  her  in 
that  language;  and,  for  the  first  time  since 
their  marriage,  his  wife  felt  rather  proud  of 
him.  And  Austin,  perhaps,  began  to  wonder 
whether,  after  all,  he  was  not  morbid. 

They  were  to  have  left  the  next  morning, 
but,  after  a  fruitless  expostulation  on  Austin's 
part,  conducted  at  his  wife's  bedside  at  the 
hour  of  her  retiring,  Dorothy  had  decided  to 
stay  on.  Austin's  tone  was  not  affectionate, 
only  appealing,  and  Dorothy  was  fond  of  an- 
nouncing that  she  was  led  by  the  affections, 
not  to  be  driven  by  any  taskmaster.  Austin 
(wisely  enough,  any  man  of  the  world  might 
say)  had  not  decided  to  confide  in  her,  or  it 
all  might  have  ended  with  her  arms  around 
his  neck.  He  felt  that  he  could  not  go  to  her 
so  fresh  from  the  other  woman's  kisses.  So, 
after  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  left  her  prevail- 
ing; and  the  demure  French  maid,  waiting 
outside,  gave  him  a  curious  look  as  he  passed 
to  his  room.  Had  the  Major  been  there,  he 
would  have  groaned, "  You  should  have  made 
her  come."  But  to  Austin's  Southern  chiv- 
alry was  added  now  his  shame. 

So  he  stayed  on  the  next  day,  but  in  a  savage 
mood;  a  mood  in  which  a  man  laughs  at  con- 
sequences; a  mood  in  which  a  man  may  go  to 
the  devil.  His  wife  was  off  with  Van  Kull;  so 
he  challenged  the  Austrian  lady  to  a  drive,  and 
found  her,  to  his  amusement,  most  definitely 
aware  of  the  conventional  boundaries,  and  in- 
sistent (as  perhaps  became  an  Ambassadress) 
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at  the  very  functus  of  the  frontier  line — in 
voies-de-fait,  that  is;  her  speech  was  free. 
Then  at  dinner  he  took  too  much  cham- 
pagne, did  not  sleep,  and  at  dawn  found  him- 
self in  a  wave  of  self-contempt  again.  That 
night  he  took  his  leave;  Gower,  who  seemed 
to  have  some  curious  divination  of  the  situa- 
tion, telling  him  simply  (as  was  always  Lu- 
cie's way)  that  he  would  take  care  of  his  wife. 

In  the  city,  in  the  honest  workaday  world, 
his  sanity,  but  with  it  his  sense  of  degrada- 
tion, returned.  Nor  was  there  meaning  in 
the  world,  sympathy  in  things  human,  or  sense 
of  things  divine.  Work,  work,  work,  the  only 
panacea;  work,  work,  work,  for  what  end? 
His  wife  would  bear  no  children;  he  no  longer 
loved  his  wife.  It  degraded  them  both  to  live 
together.  Pah!  who  was  he  to  talk  of  degra- 
dation? He  owed  her  a  duty,  if  not  a  repara- 
tion. What  he  had  given  her  was  never  love. 
She  wanted  money;  well,  he  would  try  to  get 
it.     For  him,  life  held  out  nothing. 

There  was  still  too  much  ego  in  his  cosmos, 
thought  John  Haviland,  and  was  disturbed 
about  his  friend.  But  even  Grace,  with  all 
her  gentle  comprehension,  had  ceased  to 
soothe..  The  strong  man  was  like  an  angry 
child.  He  worked  like  a  machine  all  day  and, 
as  John  fancied,  half  the  night;  for  when  he 
would  even  come  to  dine  with  them,  he  cut 
short  his  cigar  and  hurried  home,  as  one  who 
has  left  a  job  unfinished.  He  would  drink 
nothing.  And  Grace  fancied  sadly  what  the 
half-made  lonely  home  in  Eleventh  Street 
must  be;  the  days  so  going  by,  and  Dorothy 
not  coming  back. 

Pinckney  had  had  a  passion  for  music;  one 
day,  pathetically  as  Grace  Haviland  thought, 
he  complained  to  her  that  it  no  longer  spoke  to 
him;  so  they  persuaded  him  to  come  to  lunch, 
one  Sunday,  and  go  to  a  special  rendering  that 
was  to  be  given  of  Tristan,  third  act,  and  the 
Ninth  Symphony.  Strange  tones  to  be  thus 
coupled  together,  Austin  thought.  The  only 
other  person  present  was  to  be  a  great  friend  ' 
of  Grace's,  Miss  Ravenel.  Her  mother,  Mrs. 
Breese,  had  taken  her  mother's  name.  Yes, 
she  was  indeed  the  daughter  of  old  Miles 
Breese,  John  said;  the  only  daughter;  after 
the  only  son  had  died,  her  mother  had  got 
her  divorce;  and  to  be  near  him  (for  his  life 
made  it  quite  impossible  she  should  be  with 
him,  of  which  luckily  the  poor  loyal  child  was 
ignorant)  she  supported  herself  in  the  winter, 
in  New  York,  by  giving  lessons.  "  Poor  girl," 
said  Austin,  remembering  what  he  had  seen  at 
Newport. 


It  was  the  Sunday;  and  with  all  his  trouble, 
Austin  had  no  heart  for  church.  Had  he  done 
so,  it  being  the  twenty-first  Sunday  after  Trin- 
ity, he  might  have  heard  a  word  to  his  address 
— a  collect  asking  only  for  pardon  and  peace 
and,  all  sins  cleansed,  to  serve  God  with  a 
quiet  mind — but  still  on  that  morning,  in  the 
thirtieth  year  of  his  life,  Austin  had  not,  not 
even  more  than  Dorothy,  been  led  to  the 
thought  of  simple  service.  Instead,  the  cloud 
of  his  sin  uncleansed  was  on  him  and  he 
fought,  manlike,  against  it  with  the  legs  of  a 
horse — riding  far  out  into  the  Westchester 
highlands  and  returning  at  dusk  through  the 
softly  freezing  streets  unassuaged.  As  the 
soon  sun  set  in  its  burnished  stillness,  already 
wintry,  his  horse  came  to  a  walk.  To-day,  at 
last,  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  the  peace  of  God 
might  be  on  earth  for  others  if  not  for  him. 
He  had  come  to  the  thought  of  "  service  " — 
but  not  yet  of  the  "  quiet  mind." 

He  was  late  and  dressed  hurriedly,  but 
was  at  John  Haviland's  for  the  early  dinner. 
In  the  dusk  of  the  narrow  New  York  drawing- 
room  a  slender  black  figure  rose  to  greet  him. 
"Grace  is  not  down  yet,"  she  said  simply. 
"I  am  Mary  Ravenel."  She  was  a  very 
beautiful  young  girl,  and  as  Austin  looked  at 
her,  perhaps  too  earnestly,  it  was  evident  that 
she,  at  least,  had  a  quiet  mind.  Their  talk  at 
dinner  was  of  real  things — unheard  since 
many  weeks  by  Austin — John  Haviland, 
principally  of  the  way  to  combat  socialism 
on  the  stump;  Miss  Ravenel,  of  its  effect  upon 
the  ideals  of  the  very  poor.  It  appeared  (as 
Grace  told  Austin  later)  that  besides  her 
paying  classes  about  half  her  work  was  done 
for  love.  For  a  young  girl  of  twenty,  she 
seems  strangely  mature,  thought  Austin;  and 
he  stopped  his  own,  to  hear  her  thoughts 
instead.  But  when  both  he  and  John  so 
stopped,  she  became  suddenly  shy  and  red- 
dened slightly,  as  any  girl  might. 

At  the  Metropolitan,  where  they  had  a  box, 
the  light  was  dim,  and  Austin  caught  himself 
watching  the  young  girl's  profile.  It  was  a 
Sunday  night  audience,  so  they  could,  for- 
tunately, listen.  Austin  noticed  that  she 
was  not  so  much  moved  by  Tristan.  The 
long,  lonely  invocation  of  the  loyal  Kurwenal 
— the  iterated,  weeping  cadences  of  the  lonely 
sounding  horn — still  the  sea  is  empty — moved 
her  a  little;  the  sad  echoes  of  the  joyous  arri- 
val song  in  Cornwall  long  ago,  at  last  the 
great  cries  of  the  dying  hero,  she  heard  with 
parted  lips.  And  then  Sie  komnUl  Sie  kommt, 
a  sail!     His  own  heart  leaped  within  him  as  it 
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bad  been  wont,  at  those  marvelous  joy  notes, 
to  leap  in  his  dreaming  youth. 

Austin  suddenly  started  at  the  thought  that 
his  music  was  coming  bade  to  him:  and  this 
was  now  made  sure.  For  Yseult's  death 
chant,  joyously  surmounting,  slow,  quiet  in 
beginning,  then  swelling  to  the  passion  of  the 
joy  of  death — suddenly  tingled  in  his  eyelids; 
thank  God  I  he  felt,  still  tears  were  there.  But 
she,  her  clear  eyes  seemed  untroubled  still — she 
did  not  understand— this  Euthanasia  of  ele- 
mental love,  unchristian,  unconfihed  in  duty. 

It  was  Beethoven  (he  could  see)  that  touched 
her  heart.  Here  was  the  love  divine ;  here  was 
thejoyof  life.  Not  joy  alone  in  death;  inlife, 
as  the  God  of  Christ  hath  willed.  Here  was 
no  pagan  frenzy;  sane  and  normal,  yet  infinite 
as  the  human  soul,  he  heard,  as  he  watched 


her  face,  the  mighty  climax  of  the  last  move- 
ment swell  until  the  poet's  ecstasy  breaks 
into  human  voices  and  the  joy  of  heaven 
stands  revealed  to  earth. 

They  walked  home,  saying  very  little;  and 
then  Austin  found  the  way  none  too  long 
to  Eleventh  Street  Thank  Heaven  for  its 
music !  It  had  stanched  his  wounds;  his  sins, 
though  scarlet,  might  yet  be  as  the  wool;  his 
soul  once  more  be  shriven.  And  Austin,  that 
night,  again  prayed:  for  himself,  for  his  wife. 
No  more  the  dreadful  sense  of  degradation 
was  present;  it  had  been,  it  should  be  no  more. 
It  was  God's  music  had  done  this:  that  night 
at  last,  no  longer  conscious  of  his  shame,  of 
his  despair,  of  his  selfish  sorrows — but  only  of 


"  L'Amor  che  n: 


e  il  sol'  e  gl'altre  stelle." 


(To  be  continued.) 
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CLOSE,  dose  to  the  height  of  the  hill, 
Close,  dose  to  its  hollow, 
Oh,  sunshine  and  morning  and  summer's  will 
And  the  will  of  a  swallow! 
Under  me  daisies  flash, 
Now  under  me  clover, 
And  always  the  sunshine  over, 
And  the  breeze  is  my  fellow-rover. 
Along  the  grasses 
My  shadow  passes, 
Across  the  lake 
Where  the  ripples  shake, 
And  back,  back 
On  the  unseen  track, 
A  swiftly  vanishing  wake; 
And  again,  and  again, 
Above  the  heath, 
The  douds  beneath, 
Now  higher,  and  higher 
Just  over  the  leaves; 
And  I  learn  the  desire 
Of  the  tree,  and  the  pain 
Of  the  bird  that  grieves, 
But  I  cannot  stay 
My  ecstatic  way: 
I  the  morning  follow 
And  my  sun— Apollo  1 
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MY   OWN   ACCOUNT 
OF  THE   FIRST   DAY  AT  SH1LOH 


BY   LEW  WALLACE 


THE   GENERAL'S   DEFENSE   OF   HIS   SO-CALLED  BLUNDER   IN   THE   FAMOUS   BATTLE 


This  account  of  the  movements  (April  6,  1862)  of  the  Third  Division,  Army  of  the 
Tennessee,  under  command  of  General  Wallace  at  the  Battle  of  Shiloh  -was  written  more  than  ten 
years  ago,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  General  James  Grant  Wilson,  who  was  then  engaged  in 
writing  his  "Life  of  Grant."  The  author  promised  that  if  he  survived  General  Wallace  he 
would  some  day  publish  the  letter  in  full.     The  document  is  here  first  brought  to  light. 


T  was  in  the  evening  of 
Thursday,  the  3d  of  April, 
that  I  became  assured  of  a 
great  battle  close  at  hand. 

My  first  brigade  (Smith's) 
was  in  camp  on  the  bluff  ■ 
overhanging  the  landing  at 
Crump's;  the  second  (Thayer's)  was  on  a 
farm  which  the  wits  had  christened  "Stoney 
Lonesome,"  probably  two  miles  and  a  half 
west  of  the  Landing;  and  beyond  that  a  like 
distance,  at  a  village  called  Adamsville,  lay 
my  third  brigade  (Wood's). 

This  disposition  of  my  brigades,  though  of 
my  own  ordering,  had  been  approved  by 
General  Grant. 

A  short  distance  from  the  camp  of  my  sec- 
ond brigade  ("Stoney  Lonesome")  there  was 
a  junction  of  roads,  one  fork  of  which  led  to 
Pittsburg  Landing  by  way  of  a  bridge,  the 
other  to  the  right  of  the  army  under  Sher- 
man, the  distance  from  the  farm  to  both 
points  being  about  six  miles.  It  occurred  to 
me  that  it  would  be  good  policy  to  control 
both  of  those  roads.  I  had  ordered  Major 
Myers  to  build  bridges  over  the  forks  of  Snake 
Creek,  repair  the  bridge  at  the  crossing  of  Owl 
Creek  near  Sherman's  camp,  and  corduroy 
wherever  there  was  a  swamp  or  mudhole;  all 
this  to  enable  my  batteries,  if  the  need  came, 
to  traverse  the  route  at  the  gallop. 

The  bridging  and  corduroying  were  finished 
about  April  3d,  possibly  a  day  or  two  sooner; 


then  I  felt  comparatively  easy,  for,  with  re- 
spect to  our  army,  I  was  no  longer  at  the 
long  end  of  an  L,  but,  as  it  were,  in  the  junc- 
tion corner  of  a  V,  the  right  side  of  which 
would  bring  Sherman  to  me  or  take  me  to  him 
swift  or  slow  according  to  the  need,  while  the 
left  side  would  be  equally  serviceable  were  I 
required  at  Pittsburg  Landing.  Such  were  my 
communications  with  the  main  army  and  the 
disposition  of  my  brigades  the  evening  of  the 
crisis  precipitated  by  General  Johnston's  ad- 
vance from  Corinth. 

On  the  6th,  the  memorable  Sunday,  a 
sentinel  woke  me  from  sleep  on  the  steam- 
boat serving  me  for  headquarters.  He  re- 
ported cannonading  up  the  river.  When  I 
reached  the  hurricane  deck  dawn  was  break- 
ing. The  air  was  humid  and  heavy,  but  still. 
The  guns  were  quite  audible.  Five  minutes 
— ten — and  then  the  irregular  pounding, 
sometimes  distinct,  sometimes  muffled,  kept 
skurrying  down  the  yellow  flood  of  the  river. 
Directly  the  camp  on  the  bluff  became  astir. 

My  staff  officers  reported  to  me.  One  of 
them  (Lieutenant  Wave)  I  sent  to  Colonel 
Smith  with  direction  to  form  his  brigade,  and 
conduct  it  to  "Stoney  Lonesome."  Another 
(Major  James  R.  Ross)  was  dispatched  at 
speed  to  Colonel  Thayer  with  orders  to  have 
everything  ready  to  move;  continuing  his  ride, 
he  bore  an  order  to  Colonel  Wood  of  the  third 
brigade  to  break  camp,  send  baggage  and 
property  to  the  Landing  (Crump's),  and  bring 
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General  Wallace* ■  division  marched  along  the  route  indicated  by  A  B  C.     When  halted  by  Captain  Rowley,  the  division 
stretched  along  the  road  from  C  to  D,  about  two  milea.     The  countermarch  was  along  the  route  CHE. 


his  regiments  to  the  rendezvous  at  "Stoney 
Lonesome."  The  purpose  of  these  orders 
was  to  have  the  division  ready  for  movement 
when  General  Grant,  who  was  at  Savannah 
for  the  night,  should  pass  in  his  dispatch  boat 
going  up  the  river. 

About  8.30  o'clock,  General  Grant  drew 
alongside,  and  a  conversation  substantially 
(almost  literally)  the  following  took  place: 

"Have  you  heard  the  firing?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,  I  have  been  listening  to  it  since  day- 
break." 

"What  do  you  think  of  it?" 

"It  is  undoubtedly  a  general  engagement." 

"What  have  you  in  your  front?" 

"There  is  nothing  reported." 

He  then  said,  after  thought,  "Very  well. 
Hold  yourself  in  readiness  for  orders." 

"But,  General,  I  ordered  the  concentration 
about  daylight.    I  am  ready  now." 

Again  he  reflected.  He  seemed  uncertain. 
It  afterwards  came  out  that  he  believed  the 
real  attack  would  be  on  me.  Presently  he 
repeated,  "Hold  yourself  in  readiness  to  move 


in  any  direction."  The  pilot  bell  rang,  the 
lashings  were  removed,  and  his  steamer  put 
off  up  stream,  hard  as  it  could  go. 

There  was  general  disappointment  among 
my  officers.  I  was  disappointed;  but  without 
remark  I  left  the  boat.  My  last  order  at  the 
Landing  was  to  have  a  horse  saddled  and 
bridled,  and  hitched  to  a  tree  on  the  bluff,  that 
a  messenger  coming  down  the  river  with  an 
order  for  me  might  bring  it  without  delay. 
Thereupon  I  rode  out  to  "Stoney  Lone- 
some," where  Smith  and  Thayer  were  wait- 
ing, arms  stacked.  The  third  brigade  had 
not  yet  arrived. 

The  men  were  clustered  together  in  groups. 
They  were  doing  little  talking.  Their  faces 
were  turned  to  the  south — listening.  Oc- 
casionally musketry  could  be  heard  accom- 
panying the  artillery.  Smith  and  Thayer, 
and  their  staff  officers,  collected  around  me, 
and  were  surprised  when  I  told  them  the 
order  General  Grant  had  left  me. 

Ten  o'clock,  and  still  the  air  laden  with 
noises  of  the  struggle  going  on — still  no  order; 
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10.30 — yet  no  order.  Smith  got  into  his 
saddle  and  rode  away,  saying,  "I  guess 
Grant  sees  he  can  get  along  without  us." 

Eleven  o'clock.  The  firing  was  no  longer 
continuous,  but  at  intervals  and  in  outbursts. 
Thayer  suggested  that  an  order  might  have 
been  started,  and  the  messenger  intercepted. 
I  thought  not;  for  if  the  situation  on  the  field 
called  for  us,  the  possibility  of  accident  to  a 
courier  by  land  would  necessitate  sending  him 
by  boat.  So  I  ordered  a  staff  officer,  Major 
Ross,  to  ride  to  the  Landing  and  see  if  any- 
one had  come  down  by  the  river.  About 
half  a  mile  down  the  road  he  met  an  officer  on 
the  horse  I  had  left,  who  asked  him  where 
General  Wallace  was.  Ross  told  him;  then 
he  asked  in  turn  if  he  had  orders  for  General 
Wallace.  The  officer  said  he  had,  and  gave 
the  major  a  paper,  which  the  major  read.  In 
a  short  time,  Captain  Baxter,  A.  Q.  U.  of 
General  Grant's,  introduced  himself  to  me, 
and  placed  the  paper  in  my  hand,  saying, 
"Here  is  an  order." 

Our  watches  showed  11.30  o'clock.  The 
officers  of  my  staff  and  of  Thayer's  closed 
around  me,  while  I  read.  The  paper  was  a 
half  sheet  of  foolscap,  dented  with  boot  heels, 
and  soiled  with  tobacco  juice ;  and  it  was  folded, 
not  enveloped.  The  writing  was  in  pencil. 
Strangest  of  all,  no  signature  was  attached.  I 
passed  the  paper  to  Thayer  to  read,  and, 
turning  to  Baxter,  asked,  "How  is  the  fight 
going,  captain?" 

Baxter  replied,  "Very  well.  We  are  re- 
pulsing them  all  along  the  line." 

The  paper  was  returned  to  me,  and  I  read 
it  a  second  time,  and,  noticing  its  deficiencies, 
inquired: 

"  Who  is  this  from,  captain  ?  " 

"  General  Grant." 

"Why  is  it  not  signed?" 

He  then  explained:  "I  received  the  order 
verbally.  Not  being  used  to  carrying  or- 
ders, I  picked  the  paper  from  the  floor  of 
the  cabin  as  I  came  down,  and  wrote  what 
you  see.  I  was  afraid  I  might  make  a  mis- 
take." 

General  Grant,  speaking  of  the  order,  has 
several  times  said  that  he  sent  it  to  me  not 
later  than  ten  o'clock;  that  it  directed  me  to 
march  to  Pittsburg  Landing  by  the  lower  or 
river  road;  that  he  gave  it  verbally  to  a  staff 
officer,  and  did  not  know  what  it  was  when 
delivered  to  me.  Of  course,  he  could  not 
know,  but  I  do;  and  others,  some  dead,  some 
living,  who  read  it,  have  given  their  accounts 
of  it,  so  that  I  can  speak  with  confidence. 


Here  it  is — as  I  received  it,  mark  you — 
almost  verbatim: 

"You  will  leave  a  sufficient  force  at  Crump's 
Landing  to  guard  the  public  property  there;  with 
the  rest  of  your  division  march  and  form  junction 
with  the  right  of  the  army,  your  line  at  right  angles 
with  river,  and  be  governed  by  circumstances." 

Observe,  if  you  please,  that  the  words  by 
the  lower  or  river  road  to  Pittsburg  Landing 
are  omitted,  leaving  nothing  but  a  naked 
direction  for  me  to  march  and  form  junction 
with  the  right  of  the  army. 

Do  I  deny  General  Grant's  version  of  the 
order?  I  believe  he  ordered  me  to  Pittsburg 
Landing  by  the  river  road,  because  he  says  he 
did,  and  because  at  ten  o'clock,  when  the 
whole  army  was  slowly  and  sullenly  retiring 
to  the  river,  it  was  the  order  logically  right 
and  first  to  present  itself.  Moreover,  by 
inserting  in  the  body  of  the  order  actually 
brought  me  the  words  to  Pittsburg  Landing 
by  the  lower  or  river  road,  we  have  sense  in  the 
other  direction  to  "form  my  line  of  battle  at 
right  angles  with  the  river,"  otherwise  without 
sense.  At  the  right  of  the  army,  out  three 
miles  from  the  Landing,  how  was  the  angle 
to  be  ascertained?  Why  then  did  I  not  lead 
my  column  to  Pittsburg  Landing?  And  I 
answer,  because  the  order  Captain  Baxter 
delivered  to  me  contained  no  mention  of 
Pittsburg  Landing  or  of  any  road.  Satisfied 
that  I  comprehended  it,  I  passed  the  paper 
to  Colonel  Thayer;  others  about  us  at  the 
moment  read  it.  I  gave  it  finally  to  Captain 
Kneffler,  my  adjutant-general,  who  probably 
stuck  it  under  his  sword  belt.  It  was  lost 
during  the  day.  On  account  of  its  infor- 
mality, he  attached  no  importance  to  it,  and, 
as  I  shared  the  opinion,  I  never  blamed  him. 

My  first  thought  was,  where  is  the  right 
of  the  army?  Captain  Baxter's  good  news 
settled  the  point.  If  not  where  it  was  in  the 
morning,  then  Sherman  must  have  advanced. 
In  short,  Sherman's  camp  was  now  my  goal, 
and  I  knew  it  as  just  beyond  the  bridge  at  the 
junction  of  Owl  and  Snake  Creeks  on  the  road 
from  Pittsburg  Landing  to  Purdy.  To  get 
to  it  by  the  shortest  route  and  in  the  quickest 
time  from  the  corner  of  the  V  my  brigades 
were  in,  I  must  take  the  right-hand  road. 
General  Grant  has  said  in  a  footnote  of  his 
"  Memoirs  "  that  in  the  absence  of  an  express 
direction,  if  I  had  been  an  older  soldier  I 
would  have  marched  to  Pittsburg  Landing 
and  thence,  as  from  a  base,  out  to  Sherman. 
I  think  not.    He  forgot  the  news  I  had  from 
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Baxter  as  to  the  condition  of  the  battle; 
besides  which,  by  taking  the  right  line  of  the 
road  fork,  the  distance  of  the  march  would 
be  reduced  nearly,  if  not  quite,  three  miles; 
in  addition  to 'which,  again,  the  column  would 
be  on  the  very  road  Myers  had  bridged  and 
corduroyed  for  me.  So  I  sent  word  to  Myers 
to  lead  out  for  the  Owl  Creek  bridge  next  to 
Sherman's  camp. 

I  asked  myself,  to  be  sure,  if  we  are  beating 
the  enemy,  and  he  is  on  the  run,  why  the 
want  of  me?  And  why  the  order  to  form  my 
line  at  right  angles  with  the  river?  '  I  could 
not  answer,  but  rested  implicitly  on  the  order. 
Grant  was  on  the  ground — he  knew — that  was 
enough.  The  idea  of  defeat  never  entered  my 
mind;  and  starting,  as  I  was,  with  intelligence 
of  a  victory  already  won  by  our  army,  what 
ground  is  there  for  the  imputation  that  I  had 
the  achievement  of  some  special  glory  in 
purpose? 

The  road  we  were  pursuing  had  been  well 
repaired.  The  cavalry  had  done  its  work 
substantially,  and  we  bowled  along.  By  the 
firing  we  could  tell  we  were  nearing  the  battle. 
We  took  no  note  of  time.  Somewhere  about 
half  after  one  o'clock — I  remember  the  head 
of  the  column  was  reported  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Owl  Creek  bridge — a  cavalry  officer, 
quite  young  and  capless,  covered  with  mud, 
slashed  across  the  forehead,  rode  up  from  the 
rear,  and  asked: 

"Are  you  General  Wallace ?" 

Without  pulling  rein  I  replied. 

"General  Grant,"  he  said,  "has  sent  me  to 
tell  you  to  hurry  up." 

Up?  To  the  right  of  the  army,  of  course; 
so  I  returned:  "Give  General  Grant  my 
compliments,  and  tell  him  I  will  be  up  in  a 
few  minutes." 

The  courier  rode  off  the  way  he  came;  a 
circumstance  which,  if  I  had  had  the  slightest 
suspicion  that  my  movement  was  in  error, 
would  have  prompted  calling  him  back  for 
question. 

So,  in  absolute  unconsciousness  of  mistake, 
I  pushed  on.  Several  times  officers  came  to 
me,  and  remarked  upon  the  firing  so  far  down 
on  our  left.  And  it  was  curious.  Had  we 
been  repulsing  the  enemy,  he  should  have  been 
in  the  south,  not  so  nearly  in  the  southeast. 
But  I  settled  the  point,  at  least  to  my  own 
satisfaction.  "The  fighting  has  ceased  in 
front  of  Sherman;  but  they  are  keeping  it  up 
away  over  on  our  left."  From  the  position 
my  column  was  then  in,  the  left  of  our  army 
should  have  been  well  down  toward  the  river 


in  an  almost  easterly  direction — certainly  far 
enough  in  that  direction  to  dispose  of  the 
only  mistake  General  Grant  attributes  to  me 
in  the  footnote  corrective  of  the  text  in  his 
"  Memoirs." 

Finally  the  revelation  overtook  me.  A 
second  messenger  came  up  from  the  rear.  It 
was  Captain  Rowley,  well  known  as  of 
General  Grant's  staff.  He  it  was  who  re- 
ported to  his  chief  that  he  found  me  march- 
ing to  Purdy,  and  several  miles  farther  from 
the  battlefield  than  when  I  started.  From 
"  Stoney  Lonesome,"  Purdy  lies  west;  whereas 
the  road  upon  which  he  overtook  me  runs 
almost  due  south,  and  Shiloh  church,  marking 
the  left  of  Sherman's  camp,  could  not  have 
been  to  exceed  two  miles  from  where  Rowley 
and  I  held  the  conversation  which  I  will  give 
very  nearly  in  exact  words.  The  fact  is,  he 
was  himself  out  of  his  reckoning,  if  not  lost. 

"I've  had  a  devil  of  a  time  to  find  you,"  he 
said,  in  high  excitement. 

"I  am  sorry  to  have  put  you  to  trouble,"  I 
returned,  checking  my  horse.     "What  is  it ? " 

"The  General  has  sent  me  to  hurry  you 
up." 

"That's  the  second  message  of  the  kind  in 
ten  minutes.    I  don't  understand  it." 

"Where  are  you  going  anyhow?" 

"To  join  Sherman." 

"Sherman!" 

"Yes." 

"  Come  to  one  side  with  me."  We  went  a 
little  out  of  the  road. 

"Great  God!"  he  said,  "don't  you  know 
that  Sherman  has  been  driven  from  his  camp? 
And  that  the  whole  army  is  now  within  half 
a  mile  of  the  Landing,  and  it's  a  question  if 
we  are  not  all  to  be  driven  into  the  river?  " 

To  my  exclamations,  Captain  Rowley  went 
into  details.  There  are  kinds  of  fear;  but 
nothing  of  that  nature  can  shoot  one's  marrow 
so  to  the  core  as  the  dread  of  making  a  mis- 
take in  a  situation  such  as  Rowley  then  flung 
me.  Yet  I  could  see  with  astonishing  dis- 
tinctness that  I  had  led  my  division  into  the 
rear  of  the  rebel  army,  or  rather  that  the  whole 
victorious  army  was  between  me  and  Grant. 

My  first  impulse  was  to  go  on.  A  vigorous 
assault  upon  the  enemy's  rear  might  turn 
defeat  into  victory.  Two  years  later  at  City 
Point,  General  Grant  told  me  that  if  he  had 
known  at  Shiloh  what  he  then  knew,  he  would 
have  ordered  me  where  I  started  to  go.  To 
which  I  add,  if  I  had  known  the  moment 
Rowley  was  talking  to  me  that  General  Nel- 
son was  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tennessee 
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with  a  possibility  of  crossing  his  division  to 
the  left  bank  at  Pittsburg  Landing  before 
night,  I  would  have  continued  my  march  at  all 
hazards.  As  it  was,  I  did  not  even  know 
that  General  Buell  was  within  fifty  miles  of 
Savannah.  Why,  in  the  morning  at  Crump's 
Landing,  General  Grant  did  not  tell  me  that 
a  considerable  part  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio 
was  within  supporting  distance  of  the  Army 
of  the  Tennessee,  has  been  a  mystery  to  me 
from  that  day  to  this.  It  must  have  been 
that  he  did  not  yet  believe  there  was  serious- 
ness in  the  rebel  demonstration  at  Pittsburg 
Landing. 

Captain  Rowley,  it  is  to  be  observed,  did 
not  estimate  that  there  was  a  mistake  in  my 
movement  to  the  right  of  the  army.  I  told 
him  it  was  plain  that  I  was  in  rear  of  the  rebel 
army,  and  asked  categorically:  "What  does 
General  Grant  want  me  to  do?  Do  you 
bring  me  an  order  from  him?" 

"  Yes,"  he  replied.  "  General  Grant  wants 
you  to  go  to  Pittsburg  Landing,  and  he  wants 
you  there  like  hell." 

"Very  well,  I  shall  obey  him,"  I  said. 
"But  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  back  out  of 
this,  and  find  a  crossroad  to  take  the  column 
into  the  river  road.  You  have  just  come 
through  the  swamps;  stay  now,  and  pilot  me." 

He  declined,  and  presently  left  me;  then, 
thinking  to  find  a  crossing  into  the  river  road 
before  the  head  of  the  column  would  lap  the 
foot,  I  sent  Captain  Kneffler,  who  was  still 
with  Major  Myers  at  the  Owl  Creek  bridge, 
intelligence  of  the  altered  situation,  and  a 
desire  that  he  would  remain  with  Myers  and 
help  take  care  of  the  rear.  Thereupon  I 
ordered  a  countermarch  brigades.  The  tac- 
tics of  the  movement  have  been  criticised,  and 
I  now  think  justly.  I  should  have  resorted  to 
a  right  about  of  column. 

Note  now,  please — when  we  thus  changed 
direction,  from  the  south  facing  north,  it  was 
to  march  completely  around  the  left  flank  of 
the  Confederate  army.  Note  also — when  the 
countermarch  was  ordered,  not  only  was  my 
cavalry  holding  the  bridges  at  Owl  Creek, 
scarcely  a  half  mile  from  the  bluff  on  which 
the  right  of  Sherman's  division  rested  in  the 
morning,  but  Thayer's  advance  guard  had 
been  some  time  turned  into  the  Hamburg- 
Purdy  road,  and  could  not  have  been  to  ex- 
ceed three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  bridge. 
And,  marvelous  to  say,  not  a  sign  of  the 
enemy  had  been  seen !  The  inference  is  that 
the  rear  of  the  Confederates  was  unguarded. 
Indeed,  it  has  been  told  me  by  reputable 


officers  of  their  side  that  at  the  time  of  my 
approach  there  were  fully  as  many  of  their 
soldiers  looting  and  drinking  in  the  captured 
camps  as  there  were  of  ours  burrowing  under 
the  bluffs  down  at  the  Landing.  Who  shall 
tell  the  result  had  I  been  permitted  to  go  on  in 
my  march  ?  Many  a  time,  seeing  as  we  see 
in  dreams,  I  have  beheld  Thayer's  deployed 
regiments  moving  through  those  tented  streets, 
a  wave  crested  with  bayonets,  and  heard  the 
demoralized  hordes  rushing  panic-struck  upon 
their  engaged  lines.  And  now,  in  moments 
when  personal  ambition  gets  the  better  of  me, 
I  hold  Rowley's  coming  my  greatest  quarrel 
with  Fortune.  Oh,  if  he  had  remained  lost 
in  the  woods  an  hour  longer! 

In  course  of  the  countermarch  we  came  to  a 
crossroad  on  what  appeared  to  be  the  high- 
lands of  Snake  Creek,  and  turned  into  it 
column  right.  Thereafter  it  was  out  of  one 
hole  into  another — a  long  interminable  slough. 

Just  before  we  entered  the  river  road, 
Colonel  McPherson  (afterwards  major-gen- 
eral) and  Major  Rawlins  (afterwards  major- 
general  and  Secretary  of  War)  met  me,  hav- 
ing, like  the  preceding  messengers,  been 
dispatched  to  hurry  me  up.  Their  account 
of  the  fight  was  more  sickening  than  Rowley's. 
Rawlins,  of  an  earnest,  devoted  nature,  was 
greatly  excited.  McPherson  was  quiet  and 
thoughtful.  Rawlins  speedily  expressed  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  progress  making.  I  told 
him  the  men  were  doing  their  best.  He  next 
insisted  that  the  batteries  be  thrown  to  one 
side ;  they  were  hampering  the  infantry.  That 
advice  I  rejected.  His  next  proposal  was  to 
send  the  regiments  forward  as  they  arrived. 
That  I  also  declined.  There  should  be  no 
piecemealing  in  the  business.  The  division 
must  go  in  as  a  unit.  To  McPherson  he 
privately  suggested  arresting  me.  McPherson 
did  not  encourage  the  idea.  About  that  time 
there  was  a  report  come  up  that  there  was  a 
growing  interval  between  the  second  and  third 
brigades.  I  sent  my  entire  staff  back  to 
urge  the  advance.  Dismounting,  I  took  a 
seat  on  a  log,  and  announced  that  there  should 
be  no  further  advance  until  the  division  was 
closed  up  solidly.  The  necessities  on  the  field 
were  plain;  the  general  wanted  the  division, 
and  he  should  have  it.  The  two  left  me 
before  the  lower  bridge  over  Snake  Creek  was 
reached. 

As  we  drew  near  the  Snake  Creek  bridge 
the  advance  guard  met  groups  of  fugitives 
from  the  fight.  To  Smith,  then  in  advance,  I 
gave  orders  to  deploy  a  regiment  immediately 
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that  the  bridge  was  passed;  if  he  came  upon 
strange  people,  he  was  not  to  fire  a  shot,  but 
go  at  them  with  the  bayonet.  Birge's  sharp- 
shooters were  the  only  troops  met,  and  they 
disappeared  before  Smith  could  communicate 
with  them.  In  the  gathering  dusk  they  failed 
to  recognize  us. 

Night  fell  while  the  column  was  passing  the 
bridge.  Upon  the  earth  nowhere  was  there 
so  much  as  the  light  of  a  camp  fire.  With 
the  going  down  of  the  sun  the  battle  and  its 
noises  had  ceased,  succeeded,  however,  by 
the  flounder  of  an  army  worrying  through 
what  seemed  a  shoreless  bog. 

I  had  expected  to  find  orders  and  a  guide  at 
the  bridge.  Rawlins  and  McPherson  might 
have  remembered  me  in  that  way.  Smith  had 
found  it  impossible  to  get  forward  with  a 
deployed  regiment;  so  in  files  of  four,  and 
feeling  for  the  road,  the  commands  staggered 
on.  At  length,  thinking  there  was  room 
enough  on  the  solid  ground  at  last  gained  for 
the  division  to  stand,  I  called  halt,  and 
directed  facing  to  the  right  and  alignment  to 
the  best  advantage.    Pickets  were  sent  out. 

Then  the  cloud  overhead  burst,  and  it  was 
rain,  rain  by  the  bucketful,  but  no  lightning. 
Our  blood  was  chilling;  so  were  our  spirits. 

The  situation  grew  intolerable.  My  order- 
lies dispersed  themselves  to  the  left  and  rear. 
Now  and  then  they  brought  in  stragglers, 
whom  I  examined. 

"Where  is  the  enemy?" 

No  two  of  them  pointed  the  same  direction. 

Then  I  rode  in  the  search,  but  soon  re- 
turned. In  the  thribbled  darkness  there  was 
danger  of  separation  from  the  division.  In 
short,  nothing  was  to  be  done  while  the  night 
endured — nothing  but  wait.  McPherson  and 
Rawlins  knew  I  was  coming,  and  I  knew  I 
would  be  wanted  in  the  morning.  So  I  dis- 
mounted, and  crouched  on  the  sheltered  side 
of  a  tree. 

Toward  morning  an  officer  of  the  pickets 
brought  me  a  man  able  to  tell  me  that  my 
division  was  on  the  crest  of  the  eastern  slope 
of  Tighlman's  Creek,  a  wet-weather  brook 
emptying  into  Snake  Creek;  that  the  Con- 
federates held  the  crest  of  the  opposite  slope, 
scarcely  a  thousand  yards  distant.  I  directed 
Thurber  and  Brown  to  post  their  eleven  guns 
that  they  might  open  a  concentrated  fire. 

A  happy  chance  had  dropped  my  command 
into  a  position  which  could  scarcely  have  been 
bettered. 

In  the  hollow  of  Tighlman's  Creek  night 
was  turning  gray  when  the  report  of  a  cannon 


brought  every  sleeper  to  his  feet  It  was  the 
first  gun  of  the  second  day  of  battle.  Hard- 
ly had  the  echo  time  to  get  back  to  us  before 
the  enemy  replied  with  a  round  shot.  All  our 
pieces  then  rang  out  together,  and  the  fight  to 
a  finish  was  on. 

The  sun  crept  slowly  up,  bringing  a  very 
cheerless  dawn.  The  duel  between  the  ar- 
tillerists raged  hot,  and  in  the  midst  of  it 
General  Grant  rode  to  me.  One  orderly  at- 
tended him.  Looking  at  him,  and  listening  to 
what  took  place  between  us,  no  man  could 
have  believed  that  he  thought  he  had  lost  a 
great  battle  the  day  before. 

"Good  morning,"  he  said. 

"Good  morning,  General,"  I  responded, 
saluting. 

"Are  you  ready  to  advance?" 

"Ready,  sir." 

He  glanced  down  the  line  to  get  its  general 
direction,  turned  his  horse  to  the  front,  waved 
his  hand,  and  said: 

"Well,  move  out  that  way." 

"I  shall  be  on  the  extreme  right  then?" 

"Yes." 

"Who  will  be  on  my  left?" 

"I  will  take  care  of  that,"  he  said. 

As  he  was  going  off,  I  rode  after  him. 

'  '  Excuse  me,  General ;  is  there  any  particular 
order  of  attack  you  would  have  me  take?" 

"No,"  he  returned,  "I  leave  that  to  your 
discretion." 

He  was  not  out  of  sight  before  my  order  was 
passing  down:  "By  echelon  of  regiments — 
left  in  front — forward." 

Once  again  that  day  he  came  to  me.  I 
judge  it  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
The  same  orderly  was  with  him.  If  in  the 
morning,  after  a  supposed  defeat,  he  had 
shown  no  depression,  now  that  he  had  won  a 
great  victory  he  showed  no  exultation. 

"We  are  doing  very  well,"  he  said  quietly. 

"This  in  my  front  I  take  to  be  their  rear 
guard,"  I  replied. 

"Wheel  your  division  quarter  to  the  right." 

The  proper  instructions  were  issued;  then 
he  added,  "I  will  see  you  later." 

Through  Sherman's  looted  camp,  and 
beyond  it  nearly  a  mile,  we  drove  the  enemy, 
given  no  time  to  rally.  All  day  my  gallant 
division  had  fought  a  good  fight.  Not  an 
inch  had  it  yielded.  Once  only  I  halted  it, 
waiting  for  support  to  come  up  on  my  left. 
Colonel  Willick's  regiment,  Army  of  the 
Ohio,  was  all  that  reached  me,  and  by  him 
I  was  first  informed  of  General  Buell's  pres- 
ence on  the  field. 
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II.   HARVARD— YALE 


By  CHRISTIAN  BRINTON 


DRAWINGS    BY    VERNON    HOWE    BAILEY 


lT  is  but  natural  that  Har- 
vard, being  the  oldest  in- 
stitution of  learning  in 
the  country,  should  retain 
something  of  that  digni- 
fied simplicity  so  gratefully 
associated  with  Colonial 
days.  All  that  is  appropriate  and  lasting  in 
Harvard  architecture  can  be  traced  to  this 
influence;  all  that  is  unworthy  or  transitory 
owes  its  existence  to  other  and  purely  ex- 
ternal causes.  The  prim  and  unemotional 
makers  of  Massachusetts,  Stoughton  and 
Hollis,  were  the  real  friends  of  Harvard;  the 
pretentious  builders  of  Grays,  Thayer,  Weld, 
and  Matthews  proved  less  discriminating  in 
their  devotion.  Fine  as  they  themselves  are, 
the  medievalism  of  Memorial  Hall,  the 
Romanesque  richness  of  Sever  and  Austin 
Halls,  and  the  formal  classicism  of  Fogg 
Museum  seem  clearly  out  of  place.  These 
structures  bear  no  relation  to  the  rest  of 
Harvard.  They  are,  and  always  will  be,  iso- 
lated. From  the  completion  of  Holworthy 
to  the  inception  of  what  might  be  described 
as  new  Harvard,  architecture  at  Cambridge 
suffered  a  disastrous  eclipse.  Chaste,  cream- 
white,  and  covered  here  and  there  with  ivy, 
University  Hall  must  have  looked  reproving- 
ly around  at  her  strange  neighbors.  The 
pseudo-Gothic  of  Gore  Hall  and  the  Victorian 
Gothic  of  the  later  dormitories  were  certainly 
a  source  of  distress  to  Bulfinch's  beautiful  and 
reserved  little  temple.  Still,  the  period  was 
one'of  deplorable  taste  throughout  the  country, 
and  Harvard  was  by  no  means  the  chief 
offender.  While  everyone  was  lauding  the 
supposedly  splendid  creations  of  Van  Brunt 
and  Richardson,  it  looked  as  though  the  true 


spirit  of  Harvard  architecture  must  surely  be 
lost  beyond  recovery,  and  yet,  quite  tentative- 
ly, it  reappeared  during  the  early  nineties.  Its 
beginnings  were  modest,  but  within  a  few 
short  years  its  achievements  have  been  sub- 
stantial. Just  as  Messrs.  Cope  and  Steward- 
son  endowed  Princeton  and  Pennsylvania 
with  artistic  consciousness,  so  Messrs.  McRim, 
Mead,  and  White  reawakened  in  Harvard  an 
appreciation  of  her  quaint  and  characteristic 
past  and  her  neglected  possibilities.  The 
germ  of  new  Harvard  lay  in  the  simple  lines 
and  honest  red  brick  of  those  early  buildings. 
Call  it  Colonial  or  call  it  Georgian,  it  is  this 
element  that  is  now  leavening  the  entire  mass. 
The  old  "grad"  who  climbs  the  stairway 
of  University  to  shake  hands  with  the  Dean 
and  who  laments  the  loss  of  the  pump  in 
front  of  Hollis,  or  lingers  under  "The  Tree, " 
about  which  flowers  are  no  longer  twined,  will 
find  the  Yard  much  the  same.  If  it  happens 
to  be  spring,  there  is  the  same  brightness  and 
fragrance  as  before;  if  autumn,  stray  leaves 
rustle  along  the  pathways  and  sleek  gray 
squirrels  still  scamper  about.  There  have 
been  few  important  changes  in  the  main 
quadrangle.  Phillips  Brooks  House  is  in- 
visible from  the  steps  of  Weld  or  Matthews, 
Robinson  and  Emerson  Halls  lie  to  the  rear  of 
Sever,  and  Fogg  Museum  is  screened  by 
Appleton  Chapel.  The  appeal  of  the  Yard 
is  largely  a  non-aesthetic  appeal.  The  old 
grad  loves  Massachusetts  Hall  not  because  it 
is  beautiful,  but  because  it  is  dignified  and 
venerable;  and  the  big  square  rooms  of 
Holworthy  appear  more  endearing  than  the 
latter-day  luxury  of  Claverly,  Randolph,  and 
Dunster,  whose  hardwood  floors,  tiled  baths, 
and  handball  courts  are  as  yet  unable  to  warm 
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the  heart  or  caress  the  memory.  It  is  not  the 
Yard  itself  but  the  series  of  gateways  and 
connecting  walls  which  now  almost  surround 
it  that  give  the  inclosure  its  present  aspect 
of  rejuvenation  and  its  mellow  touch  of 
reminiscence.  Through  a  certain  superior 
instinct,  the  details  of  the  first  gate,  the 
Johnston  Gate,  were  fortunately  carried  out 
in  the  spirit  of  the  older  Georgian  buildings 
standing  at  the  right  and  left  of  the  principal 
approach.  The  Johnston  Gate  was  followed 
by  the  Meyer  Gate  and  subsequently  by  a 
number  of  alumni  gates  similar  in  character, 
yet  varied  as  to  exterior  treatment.  While 
recalling  St.  John's  College,  Winchester,  and 
the  moss-grown  gateways  of  Carshalton  and 
Sherborne  Abbey,  these  entrances  none  the  less 
show  a  requisite  individuality.  They  are  all 
made  of  hard-burned  brick  with  dark  headers 
and  limestone  trimmings,  and  into  the  iron- 
work of  the  archways  and  the  palings  have 
been  inserted  the  various  class  numerals. 
Although'  each  gate  was  contributed  by  a 
different  class,  the  work  was  wisely  intrusted 
to  the  same  firm  of  architects.  It  is  difficult 
to  decide  which  is  the  most  satisfactory,  but 
Mr.  Bailey,  in  selecting  the  "'77  "  Gate  with 
its  tall  piers,  porter's  lodge,  and  broad  carriage- 
way, has  perhaps  made  the  most  fitting 
choice.  From  whichever  direction  you  enter 
the  Yard  you  must  pass  through  one  or  another 
of  these  gates,  the  last  of  which  will  shortly  be 
in  place.  It  was  an  appropriate  idea,  this 
encircling  and  protecting  of  the  original  site; 
it  is  something  in  the  nature  of  a  gracious 
tribute  to  the  past,  expressed  in  terms  both 
actual  and  bygone. 

The  only  comparatively  recent  additions  to 
the  Yard  are  the  Fogg  Museum,  Phillips 
Brooks  House,  Robinson  Hall,  and  Emerson 
Hall.  There  is  little  comfort  in  discussing 
Fogg  Museum,  for  though  a  discreet  version  of 
the  classic  manner,  it  utterly  fails  to  conform 
with  local  conditions.  With  the  others  the  sit- 
uation is  different.  Mr.  Longfellow,  Messrs. 
McKim,  Mead,  and  White,  and  Mr.  Guy 
Lowell  have  each  displayed  taste,  ingenuity, 
and  above  all  a  ready  sympathy  with  the  best 
tendencies  of  Harvard  architecture.  Phillips 
Brooks  House,  the  focus  of  the  religious 
activities  of  the  University,  while  somewhat 
lacking  in  feeling,  both  in  the  handling  of  the 
brick  and  the  slate  roof,  looks  by  no  means  out 
of  place  in  the  subdued  vicinity  of  Holworthy, 
Stoughton,  and  Holden  Chapel.  The  most 
successful  of  the  three  is  the  Nelson  Robinson, 
Jr.,  Hall  of  Architecture  by  Messrs.  McKim, 


Mead,  and  White.  Placed  like  Emerson 
Hall  at  right  angles  to  Sever,  and  forming 
with  them  a  new  quadrangle  having  its  open 
side  on  Quincy  Street,  this  charmingly 
Georgian  and  yet  Grecian  building  is  a  sheer 
joy  to  eye  and  sense.  With  its  long,  low 
cornice  line  and  its  brick  pilasters  and  second- 
story  windows  separated  by  engaged  columns, 
also  made  of  brick,  it  is  far  more  consoling 
than  its  philosophic  companion,  Emerson 
Hall.  And  though  sufficiently  in  accord  with 
Sever,  it  seems  subtly  to  rebuke  that  inflated 
ruggedness  so  dear  to  Richardson.  Taken  as 
a  whole  the  new  quadrangle  is  conceived  in 
the  right  vein,  and  with  "  '85  "  Gateway  open- 
ing on  the  quiet,  elm-lined  street  shows  only 
a  faint  and  perhaps  temporary  lack  of  har- 
mony with  the  older  portions  of  the  Yard. 

The  Harvard  which  has  crossed  Cam- 
bridge and  Kirkland  Streets,  which  has  spread 
itself  over  Jarvis  Field  and  Holmes  Field  and 
is  creeping  out  Oxford  Street,  presents  a 
larger  and  less  stimulating  spectacle.  From 
an  architectural  standpoint  there  is  little  of 
moment  in  any  of  these  masses  of  brick  and 
mortar.  Hemenway  Gymnasium  possesses 
certain  merit,  but  such  structures  as  Jefferson 
Physical  Laboratory,  Pierce  Hall,  and  the 
University  Museum  are  more  utilitarian  than 
aesthetic.  While  Mr.  Lowell's  new  Lecture 
Hall,  at  the  corner  of  Oxford  and  Kirkland 
Streets,  and  likewise  the  Semitic  Museum 
deserve  attention,  it  is  not  until  you  con- 
siderately turn  to  Randall  Hall  and  keep  on 
toward  the  delectable  comforts  of  the  Harvard 
Union  that  anything  of  consequence  is  dis- 
closed. Resourceful  in  proportion,  effective 
in  its  use  of  good  red  brick  and  buff  limestone, 
and  based  on  the  best  English  eighteenth 
century  work,  Randall  Dining  Hall,  by  Messrs. 
Wheelwright  and  Haven,  constitutes  one  of 
Harvard's  chief  glories  as  well  as  necessities. 
Equally  happy  in  the  following  of  Georgian 
precedent  and  in  its  employment  of  similar 
materials  the  Harvard  Union  completes  our 
survey  of  the  later  and  better  buildings  at 
Cambridge.  For  years  the  pet  project  of 
Colonel  Higginson,  and  finally  carried  to  a 
practical  conclusion  by  Messrs.  McKim, 
Mead,  and  White,  the  Union  fulfills  the  social 
needs  of  University  life  in  much  the  same 
degree  as  Phillips  Brooks  House  does  the 
religious.  The  Union  is  a  great  under- 
graduate and  graduate  club  in  whose  spacious 
common  room,  paneled  in  English  oak  and 
with  an  expansive  fireplace  at  each  end,  can 
be  seen  Harvard  men  of  every  class,  age,  and 
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position.  It  is  as  impossible  not  to  feel  the 
charm  of  the  main  entrance  from  the  court  as 
it  is  not  to  be  mystified  by  the  circular  portico 
which  overlooks  Quincy  Square.  The  Har- 
vard student  is  not,  as  a  rule,  partial  to  face- 
tiousness,  but  the  worldly  minded  youth  who 
christened  this  portico  "Rhoda's  Pagoda" 
certainly  merits  emulation. 

The  authorities  of  Harvard,  like  those  of 
other  leading  Eastern  colleges,  are,  of  course, 
seriously  considering  questions  of  immediate 
development  and  extension.  A  committee 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Overseers,  with 
Mr.  R.  S.  Peabody  as  chairman,  has  under  ad- 
visement a  scheme  for  widening  Bow  and 
De  Wolf  Streets  and  constructing  a  monu- 
mental approach  to  the  University  from  the 
Charles  River  Parkway.  A  continuous  park 
road  running  entirely  around  the  grounds  on 
existing  street  lines  is  also  contemplated, 
both  of  which  projects  could  naturally  only 
be  effected  with  the  liberal  cooperation  of  the 
municipal  government.  In  order  to  secure 
the  best  results,  the  former  of  these  proposi- 
tions would  necessitate  the  erection  of  a  new 
Library  placed  directly  on  the  main  axis 
running  through  "  '77  "  Gateway  to  the  north. 
This  and  other  requirements  of  the  Yard  will 
eventually  entail  the  removal  of  the  President's, 
Professor  Palmer's,  and  Professor  Shaler's 
houses  and  the  planning  of  another  quad- 
rangle flanking  the  one  formed  by  Robinson, 
Sever,  and  Emerson  Halls.  In  addition  to 
these  somewhat  exalted  possibilities,  Messrs. 
Shepley,  Rutan,  and  Coolidge  are  at  present 
studying  Holmes  Field  in  conjunction  with 
their  enlargement  of  Austin  Hall,  and  some 
definite  quadrangular  distribution  may  natu- 
rally be  anticipated.  Meanwhile,  over  on 
Longwood  Avenue  this  same  firm's  impressive 
group  of  marble  buildings  for  the  Harvard 
Medical  School  are  rapidly  nearing  comple- 
tion. For  logic,  for  symmetry,  and  for  an 
ordered  uniformity  of  arrangement  the  new 
Harvard  Medical  School  offers  one  of  the 
most  absorbing  problems  ever  attempted  in 
this  country.  That  the  final  result  will  show 
the  added  grace  of  beauty  is  a  matter  for 
later  consideration,  though  the  general  scheme 
bids  fair  to  include  every  requisite.  Yet  with 
all  these  changes  both  present  and  imminent 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  center  of  scholastic 
life  may  never  shift  from  the  smooth  stretches 
in  front  of  University  Hall.  And  may  we 
also  hope  that  the  Harvard  student  will  con- 
tinue to  preserve  something  of  his  innate 
diffidence  toward  the  outer  world,  his  protect- 


ing touch  of,  let  us  say,  academic  remoteness. 
For  this  is  a  quality  closely  linked  with  the 
associations  of  College  Yard  and  one  which 
should  remain  an  imperishable  legacy. 

In  certain  respects  Yale  is  unlike  the 
typical  New  England  college.  There  is  in  her 
history,  both  social  and  architectural,  a  strong 
strain  of  Middle  State  progressiveness  and 
modernity.  Whereas  Harvard  is  scrupulous- 
ly preserving  and  perfecting  her  Colonial  in- 
heritance, Yale's  past  has  been  practically 
wiped  out  of  existence.  Old  Brick  Row  was 
certainly  characteristic,  yet  save  for  a  single 
isolated  relic  the  Row  has  disappeared,  leaving 
no  trace  behind.  The  Yale  of  to-day  is  neither 
local  nor  Georgian,  but  displays  an  uncon- 
vincing compromise  between  the  delicate 
classicism  of  Messrs.  Carrfere  and  Hastings 
and  the  somewhat  matter-of-fact  Collegiate 
Gothic  of  Mr.  Haight.  To  those  who  still 
retain  traces  of  sentiment,  of  sentimentality 
if  you  will,  the  demolition  of  Old  Brick  Row 
has  been  little  short  of  a  tragedy.  Yet  South 
Middle,  the  original  member  of  the  Row, 
fortunately  remains,  and  during  the  past 
summer  has  been  restored  and  refurbished 
with  genuine  reverence  and  discrimination. 
Situated  in  the  southeastern  corner  of  the 
campus  directly  behind  Osborn  and  Vander- 
bilt  Halls,  South  Middle  is  a  refreshing  re- 
minder of  what  Yale  used  to  be  in  sturdier 
and  less  indifferent  times.  Its  last  surviving 
companions,  the  Lyceum  with  its  college 
clock  and  college  bell,  North  College,  and  the 
Treasury  Building,  were  all  removed  in  1001 
in  accordance  with  plans  long  since  formulated 
for  the  perfecting  of  the  quadrangle.  Al- 
though it  was  in  front  of  North  College  that 
the  "College  Bully"  was  annually  inducted 
into  office,  and  though  for  the  last  thirty 
years  North  was  the  most  popular  member  of 
the  Row,  it  is  South  Middle  that  still  repre- 
sents the  Yale  of  yesterday.  The  building 
which  was  dedicated  on  commencement  day, 
1752,  was  officially  called  Connecticut  Hall, 
but  was  generally  known  as  the  New  Hall 
in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  original 
wooden  College  Hall.  Since  its  restoration 
at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Atterbury,  the  structure 
looks  much  as  it  formerly  did  with  its 
"  gambril n  roof  and  "  dormar  "  windows.  The 
story  of  South  Middle  is  in  a  sense  the  story 
of  Yale.  In  the  early  days  it  was  used 
simultaneously  as  a  dormitory,  dining  hall, 
library,  chapel,  and  museum.  Nathan  Hale, 
J.  Fenimore  Cooper,  James  Gates  Percival, 
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and  scores  of  other  Yale  notables  occupied 
rooms  in  South  Middle  looking  out  across 
the  Green.  In  the  front  comer  room  on  the 
first  floor  was  located  the  "Buttery."  The 
"Buttery"  was  an  institution  in  itself,  and 
until  1817,  when  his  office  was  abolished,  the 
butler  had  "Liberty  to  Sell  Cyder,  Strong 
Bear,  Loaf  Sugar,  Pipes  &  Tobacco,  and 
Such  Necessaries  for  the  Scholars,  not  Sold  by 


the  Steward  at  the  Kitchen."  In  connection 
with  "Pipes  &  Tobacco"  there  is  on  record 
the  account  of  a  freshman  "fag"  who  was 
told  by  a  lofty  senior  to  go  to  the  butler  and 
buy  "some  pipes  and  tobacco."  He  was 
handed  a  dollar  to  make  the  purchase,  and 
with  customary  Yale  spunk  returned  with 
ninety-nine  penny  pipes  and  one  cent's  worth 
of  tobacco. 


This  turbulent  and  yet  ceremonious  Yale 
has  largely  passed  into  history.  The  "  Bully- 
men"  and  the  "Chairmen"  no  longer  fall  to 
fighting  on  the  way  to  Center  Church  in  the 
presence  of  "the  Faculty,  the  State  officials, 
and  the  assembled  wisdom  of  New  England," 
and  dear,  squat  little  South  Middle  is  now 
overawed  by  commodious  and  imposing  if 
not  beautiful  dormitories  and  recitation  halls, 
Owing  to  a  lack  of  space  in  which  to  expand, 
the  newer  structures  have  one  by  one  replaced 
the  older,  sometimes  on  the  same-sites,  though 


the  first  quadrangle  was  built  clear  about  the 
Row  almost  as  it  stood.    During  the  final 

years  of  President  Woolsey's  term,  and  even 
before,  certain  far-seeing  friends  of  the  college 
urged  that  the  institution  be  transferred  bodily 
to  Prospect  Hill  near  the  actual  location  of  the 
Yale  Observatory.  Unwisely,  it  now  appears, 
President  Woolsey  did  not  favor  the  idea,  so 
Farnam,  Durfee,  Dwight,  and  Welch  Halls 
were  successively  assigned  their  present  posi- 
tions around  the  Academic  Campus.  With 
the  removal  of  the  "Fence"  from  Chapel 
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Street  to  the  front  of  Durfee  and  the  erection  of 
Osbom  and  Vanderbilt  Halls  the  quadrangle 
practically  became  a  solid  inclosure.  The 
Sheffield  Scientific  School  with  healthy  in- 
dependence had  meanwhile  established  itself 
at  the  junction  of  Grove,  College,  and 
Prospect  Streets,  and  in  the  early  seventies  the 
Divinity  School  settled  leisurely  down  on  the 


comer  of  Elm  and  College.  It  was  not  long 
after  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  spacious 
and  handsome  dormitory,  with  its  fine  open 
court  facing  the  Hyperion  Theater,  that  Yale 
felt  the  need  for  further  extension.  This 
movement  north  across  Elm  Street  which  led 
to  the  creation  of  Berkeley  Court  and  the 
Middle  Campus  was  eventually  followed  by 
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the  addition  of  the  Bicentennial  Group  on 
what  is  now  called  University  Campus. 
Together  with  Byers  Memorial  Hall  and  the 
new  Vanderbilt- Scientific  Dormitory,  which 
form  the  nucleus  of  University  Square,  these 
are  the  chief  outlines  of  the  later  Yale. 

Being  continually  beset  for  more  room  and 
possessing  no  zealous  Board  of  Overseers  nor 
any  consistent  devotion  to  precedent,  the  au- 
thorities have  in  a  measure  let  things  shift 
for  themselves.  Irreproachable  taste  is  hardly 
universal  at  Yale,  and  hence  it  is  distinctly  to 
Mr.  Bailey's  credit  that  he  has  managed  to 
secure  drawings  not  only  delightful  in  quality 
but  interesting  as  to  subject-matter.  The 
exuberant  boys  who  bound  down  the  steps  of 
Osbora  Hall  and  play  leapfrog  on  their  way 
to  the  dormitories  are  not  to  blame  if  they  fail 
to  be  transfixed  by  the  architecture  of  the 
main  quadrangle.  The  general  aspect  is  one 
of  satisfying  solidity,  but  aside  from  the  vine- 
covered  archways  of  the  venerable  Library 
and  the  air  of  well-being  so  typical  of  Vander- 
bilt Hall,  there  is  little  to  arrest  youthful 


sensibility.  It  is  but  natural  that  the  banjo 
and  the  inevitable  array  of  cushions  along 
each  window  seat  should  prove  more  explicit 
in  their  seduction.  Over  in  the  Middle 
Campus  the  situation  refuses  to  offer  any 
decided  compensation.  The  new  halls  that 
all  but  surround  Berkeley  Court — White, 
Berkeley,  Fayerweather,  and  Lampson — do 
not  reveal  either  in  structure  or  in  outline  the 
impress  of  artistic  feeling.  The  elements  are 
there — the  porter's  lodge,  the  clock  over  the 
entrance  of  Lampson,  paved  walks  and  all, 
but  such  details  express  little  unless  quickened 
by  personality  and  creative  enthusiasm.  And 
by  the  bye,  how  much  more  engaging  is  the 
wayward,  redolent  garden  in  the  rear  of 
Lampson  than  the  formal  flower  bed  in  front 
of  the  central  arch !  The  Bicentennial  Group, 
which  owes  its  existence  to  the  progressive 
initiative  of  President  Hadley,  presents  a  far 
more  consoling  spectacle.  Conceived  by 
Messrs.  Carrere  and  Hastings  in  a  vein  of 
gracious  Renaissance  Classicism  suggestive  of 
the  Louis  XVI  period,  these  buildings  are  un- 


questionably  the  most  satisfactory  at  Yale. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more 
logical,  more  captivating,  or  more  discreetly 
decorative  than  this  scheme,  which,  on  paper, 
occupies  the  entire  block  bounded  by  Wall, 
College,  Grove,  and  High  Streets.  The  por- 
tions thus  far  finished  comprise  the  Memorial 
Vestibule  and  the  Dining   Hall,  shown   in 


Mr.  Bailey's  drawings,  and  the  Woolsey  Au- 
ditorium. When  the  balance  of  the  requisite 
property  for  the  completion  of  this  plan  is 
secured  by  the  Corporation,  and  the  mystic 
Scroll  and  Key  and  Book  and  Snake  Assembly 
Halls  are  considerate  enough  to  retire  to  other 
quarters,  Vale  should  possess  at  least  one 
faultless  unit.     Meanwhile,  the  shifting  play 
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of  sunlight  and  shadow  on  the  exterior  fea- 
tures ol  these  buildings,  and  the  sober  rich- 
ness of  the  vast  Dining  Hall  with  its  brick 
inner  walls  and  splendid  woodwork,  should 
largely  absolve  Yale  from  architectural  crimes 
committed  during  the  with  inking  seventies  and 
eighties.      It  is  a  pleasure  to  add  that  Wood- 


bridge  Hall,  Messrs.  Howells  and  Stokes's 
new  Administration  Building,  and  also  Byers 
Memorial  Hall,  each  of  which  in  a  sense  be- 
longs to  the  Bicentennial  Group,  are  suffi- 
ciently in  keeping  with  the  general  scheme 
both  as  to  style  and  construction. 

In  connection  with  a  movement  now  on 


foot  gradually  to  surround  each  of  the  eight 
squares  occupied  by  the  University  with  a 
scries  of  inclosed  campuses,  and  also  owing 
to  more  urgent  reasons,  Mr.  Haight's  designs 
for  a  new  Library  have  been  formally  accepted. 
It  is  proposed  eventually  to  use  the  whole 
available  space  between  Chittenden  Library 
on  the  south  and  Dwight  Hall  on  the  north  of 
the  quadrangle,  though  only  the  first  wing  or 
gable  member  is  thus  far  provided  for.  In 
material  and  in  outward  effect  the  Library 
will  match  the  north  front  of  Vanderbilt  Hall, 
with  its  central  motive,  of  course,  balancing 
Phelps  Gateway.  General  satisfaction  with 
Mr.  Haight's  work  is  the  rule  at  Yale,  and 
certainly  his  Vanderbilt -Scientific  Dormitory 
sets  a  welcome  standard  for  beauty,  con- 
venience, and  an  advantageous  employment  of 
the  Collegiate  Gothic  manner.  The  problem 
which  confronts  him  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Library,  in  this  judicious  replacement  of  the 
old  with  the  new,  is  a  puzzling  one,  yet  his  pre- 
liminary drawings  seem  to  indicate  that  it  has 
been  approached  with  ingenious  discretion. 

With    the   acquisition    of   the   Hillhouse 
Estate  it  is  gratifying  to  leam  that  Yale  will 


no  longer  be  handicapped  for  lack  of  space  or 
be  forced  to  purchase  land  at  disconcerting 
figures.  Mr.  Frederic  Law  Olmsted  is  pre- 
paring a  ground  plan  of  the  property  with 
a  view  of  providing  the  largest  number  of 
available  building  sites  while  preserving  the 
general  character  and  contour  of  this  famous 
old  "Sachem's  Wood"  tract.  It  has  been 
agreed  that  a  portion  of  the  estate  is  to  be 
set  aside  for  a  public  park.  Now  that  fu- 
ture lines  of  development  have  been  deter- 
mined, the  day  does  not  seem  far  distant  when 
Yale  will  stretch  in  continuous  succession 
from  Chapel  Street  to  Observatory  Hill.  It 
is,  however,  President  Hadley's  intention  to 
group  the  museums  and  bureaus  of  special 
research  on  the  newly  acquired  property  and 
keep  the  social  interests  of  college  existence 
confined  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  campus, 
where  they  rightfully  belong.  And  in  point 
of  fact  the  "Fence"  with  its  inviolable 
democratic  traditions  should  never  be  super- 
seded, for  it  is  the  "  Fence  "  which,  more  than 
anything  else,  seems  to  fit  Yale  men  to  take 
their  places  in  that  broader  democracy  of 
citizen  life  and  endeavor. 


SADIE 


A  TALE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  DESERT 


BY  KARL  EDWIN  HARRIMAN 


(HIS  is  the  story  of  a  girl, 
two  men,  and  the  eternal 
fitness  of  things.  Its  be- 
ginning is  as  vague  and 
elusive  as  a  mirage  of  the 
desert,  and  its  end  is  as 
dim  as  the  shadow  of  a 
cactus  on  the  sand  at  twilight.  But  the 
middle  has  length;  breadth,  and  thickness. 
Thus  it  was: 

Sadie  blew  into  Cottonwood,  Ariz.,  with  a 
letter  of  introduction  from  the  manager  of  a 
Harvey  eating  house  at  Bagdad.  The  letter 
was  addressed  to  Al.  Tunnison,  proprietor 
of  the  Palace  Hotel.  Tunnison,  who,  as  No. 
8,  East  bound,  rolled  into  the  little  red  station, 
chanced  to  be  sitting  in  a  wooden  chair  on 
the  porch  of  the  Palace,  saw  Sadie  before 
she  saw  him.  This  was  because  the  sun  was 
in  her  eyes  as  she  came  across  the  cinder 
siding  into  Main  Street.  The  glass  hanging 
against  the  wall  above  Tunnison's  head  reg- 
istered 106  degrees,  and  Sadie's  grass-green 
waist  glittered  in  the  glare  like  the  big  insula- 
tors on  the  telegraph  pole  directly  in  front  of 
the  porch.  Approaching,  she  perceived  the 
proprietor's  gaunt  figure  hunched  up  in  the 
tilted  chair,  and  smiled,  revealing  to  his  steady 
gaze  a  row  of  teeth  beautifully  pay-streaked 
with  gold. 

In  front  of  him  she  stopped,  slapped  out 
her  skirt,  pushed  back  a  quarter  section  of  her 
seven-inch  pompadour  and  inquired: 

"You  Al.  Tunnison?" 

The  proprietor  of  the  Palace  Hotel  relaxed 
the  grip  of  his  teeth  on  the  gnawed  and  ragged 
"bit"  of  his  cob  pipe,  pressed  down  the  coal 
in  the  charred  bowl  with  a  baked  forefinger 
tip,  and  replied: 

"I  guess  I'm  the  party ;  what's  the  trouble  ?  " 


Still  smiling,  she  drew  the  letter  from  the 
bosom  of  her  green  waist  and  gave  it  to  him. 
Tunnison  took  it  gingerly,  and  slapped  it  out 
on  his  leg.  As  he  read,  she  leaned  against  a 
pillar  of  the  porch  and,  removing  her  hat, 
smoothed  her  pompadour: 

"Al.,"  it  ran,  "the  bearer  of  this  is  Sadie  Morri- 
son. When  you  wrote  down,  I  told  her  about  the 
place  and  she  said  she  guessed  she'd  take  it.  Bagdad 
ain't  specially  exhilitaring  for  a  girl  that  is  used  to 
handing  out  pie  cuts  eight  at  a  time  in  a  Kansas 
City  quick  lunch,  and  Sadie  got  queered  on  the  town. 
She's  all  right.    Hoping  she'll  suit, 

"Yours  res'p'y, 

"Fred." 

"Glad  yeh  come,"  Tunnison  observed. 
"I  didn't  get  a  letter,  so  I  wasn't  expectin' 
yeh.  Jake,"  he  called  over  his  shoulder, 
"Jake!" 

The  bartender  appeared  on  the  porch 
wiping  his  hands  on  his  apron. 

"Jake,"  Tunnison  observed  with  a  wave 
of  his  pipe  hand,  "this  is  Sadie  Morrison; 
she's  goin'  into  th'  dinin'  room;  take  Allie's 
place.    Show  her  up  to  Allie's  room." 

"Will  you  send  somebody  over  for  my 
trunk?"  the  girl  inquired. 

Tunnison  nodded. 

At  the  top  of  the  stairs  the  bartender 
lingered,  and  as  Sadie  passed  in  front  of  him 
he  put  his  arm  around  her.  She  pushed  him 
bade  against  the  wall  forcefully.  "Cut  it 
out,"  was  all  she  said,  as  she  strode  into  the 
room  he  indicated  and  slammed  the  door 
behind  her. 

Jake  scratched  his  head  and  stared  at  the 
door. 

"Now  what  d'  yeh  think  of  that?"  he 
mumbled,  and  descended  the  narrow  oilcloth- 
covered  stairs.  His  nervous  system  had 
sustained  a  shock  that  seemed  to  him  to  call 
for  a  stimulant. 
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Wiping  his  mouth  on  the  back  of  his  hand, 
he  joined  Tunnison  on  the  porch. 

"Well,"  the  latter  inquired,  "ain't  she  all 
there?" 

"  She's  a  frost,"  was  the  acidulous  opinion 
of  the  rebuffed;  "she'll  last  'bout  as  long  as  a 
snowflake  in  Death  Valley."  Saying  which 
he  went  back  to  his  chair  at  the  end  of  the  bar 
and  his  three-weeks'-old  copy  of  the  Police 
Gazette.  Tunnison  smoked  on  in  silence,  and 
gazed  off  across  the  railway  into  the  desert's 
receding  face. 

And  so  it  was  that  Sadie  Morrison  came  to 
the  Palace  Hotel  and  qualified  as  waitress 
plenipotentiary  and  chambermaid  extraor- 
dinary with  a  staff  of  assistants  consisting  of  a 
Chinese  cook  and  two  undersized  Mexican 
girls  who  looked  as  though  they  might  have 
been  reared  on  cold  coffee. 

Within  a  week  Tunnison  was  satisfied  that 
Sadie  knew  the  desert  and  the  work,  and 
stood  in  fear  neither  of  the  one  nor  of  the 
other.  Even  the  disgruntled  Jake,  who  never 
until  her  coming  had  experienced  a  rejection 
of  his  tempestuous  advances,  was  forced  to 
confess  that  the  dining  room  had  never  been 
"handled"  with  the  facility  which  marked 
Sadie's  management  of  it.  And  though  the 
pain  which  her  reproof  had  caused  him  still 
lingered,  his  respect  for  her  waxed  great. 

Her  first  duty,  as  she  saw  it,  was  properly 
to  cow  her  assistants.  This  she  accom- 
plished by  slapping  Juanita  in  the  face  with 
a  sharp  pancake  lifter  and  informing  Filipa 
that  if  she  didn't  move  faster  there'd  be 
"something  doing."  Sadie  was  careful  not 
to  specify  in  this  latter  instance,  wherein  was 
shown  her  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  Mexican 
nature,  for  the  result  was  that  Filipa  dwelt  in 
constant  fear  of  her  wrath  cloud  and  her 
hand's  descent.  Even  Hop  Sing,  the  cook, 
learned,  in  time,  to  tremble  at  her  approach. 
In  point  of  fact  he  seemed  to  stand  in  reveren- 
tial awe  of  Sadie's  towering,  quivering  pom- 
padour, and  by  the  end  of  a  fortnight  the 
cooking  at  the  Palace  had  "picked  up" 
appreciably. 

As  for  Tunnison  a  holy  calm  appeared  to 
have  enveloped  him. 

"By  Jinks,  this  is  goin'  some;  this  is 
livin',"  he  declared  to  Jake  one  torrid,  silent 
afternoon  as  they  sat  together  at  the  end  of 
the  bar  just  inside  the  door.  In  the  rear  of 
the  house,  somewhere,  Sadie  was  singing, 
low,  to  herself,  but  in  the  stillness  upon  which 
they  fell,  the  words  of  the  song  were  quite 
clear. 


Jake  lifted  a  cautioning  forefinger. 
"Sssssh!"  he  hissed. 

And  on  the  draft  of  the  corridor  there  was 
borne  out  to  them: 


it 


He  never  cares  to  wander  from  his  own  fireside, 
He  never  cares  to  ramble  or  to  roam; 

With  his  children  on  his  knee, 

He's  as  happy  as  can  be — 
There  is  no-0  place  like  'orae,  sweet  'ome," 


The  voice  receded;  the  song  died  away. 
Jake  smiled  a  weak,  sickly  sort  of  smile,  and 
Tunnison's  Adam's  apple  moved  up  and 
down  like  the  gauge  on  a  water  tank.  It 
was  as  though  a  cord  in  the  heart  of  either 
man  had  been  touched,  and  twanged. 

"And  that's  what  she's  made  it,  Jake," 
Tunnison  observed,  pulling  at  his  pipe.  "  It's 
more  like  home'n  it's  ever  been  since  the  old 
woman  died.  It  shore  is."  And  he  glanced 
through  the  doorway  into  the  glare  of  the 
afternoon. 

"She's  all  right,"  was  the  bartender's  re- 
ply; "yeh  oughta  heard  her  conversin'  with 
Hop  Sing  this  mornin'.  If  that's  the  way 
they  talk  back  in  Kansas  City,  where  I  ain't 
ever  been  at,  it  must  be  some  near  the  tropics. 
Her  language  was  certainly  warm,  an'  it 
wasn't  no  parable  she  was  readin'  th'  Chink, 
neether." 

Tunnison  chuckled.  "I  seen  it  comin'," 
he  observed,  "  an'  dodged." 

"She  shore's  a  lady  in  the  dinin'  room 
though,"  the  bartender  averred.  "Every- 
body's talkin'  about  it.  Allie  was  all  right, 
but  she  was  careless,  tumble  careless.  Hous- 
ton was  sayin'  only  las'  night  it's  a  plum 
pleasure  t'  eat  soup  that  ain't  full  o'  thumbs. 
When  the  news  of  her  sifts  through  this  coun- 
try every  camp  fer  miles  around  '11  cut  loose. 
I  wouldn't  be  s'prised  if  I'd  have  t'  have  an 
assistant." 

"Mebbe  Sadie'd  help  yeh  herself,"  Tunni- 
son suggested  with  a  chuckle. 

Jake  started.  "Her!  Her!  Say!  Say,  if 
she  would,  we'd  have  the  finest  line  o'  trade 
in  th'  Territory."  Jake's  voice  took  on  a  new 
note  of  seriousness.  "Say,  will  you  lemme 
ask  her  next  time  they's  a  rush  on?  Will 
yeh?" 

"  Sure,"  Tunnison  replied  drowsily.  "  Meb- 
be she  will;  you  can't  tell;  sometimes  they 
fool  yeh." 

Jake  laid  the  matter  before  Sadie,  after 
breakfast,  the  next  morning.  He  encoun- 
tered her  in  the  hallway,  upstairs,  and  she 
heard  him  through. 


"I'll  tell  yeh  how  'tis,"  he  Said;  "it's  like 
this.  Me  'n  Al.  was  talk  in'  it  over  las'  night, 
Yeh  see  they're  goin'  to  pull  off  a  dance  down 
't  th'  Yellow  Dog  Sat'd'y  night  and  every 
cow-puncher  an'  sheep  trailer  in  this  section 
th'  Territory  '11  be  here.  I'm  short-handed, 
tumble  short-handed;  th'  place  ain't  been 
doin'  so  very  well,  yeh 
know,  an'  I  thought  .--.—-■ 

— that  is,  me  'n  Al. 
did — that  is  t'  say,  if 
they  is  a  rush,  Sadie, 
would  you  mind  help- 
in'  me  out — that  is,  if 
yeh  didn't  have  noth- 
in'  else  framed  up  t' 
do?" 

Afterwards  Jake 
told  himself  that  be- 
fore the  girl  replied 
he  felt  her  brown 
eyes  drilling  little, 
clean  holes  through 
his  head.  She  pushed 
back  her  pompadour 
and,  leaning  against 
the  banister,  regarded 
him  a  moment  with- 
out speaking. 

"Now  look  here, 
Jake,"  she  began 
after  what  seemed  an 
eon  to  the  spasmodic- 
ally swallowing  bar- 
tender. "I'm  next  to 
this  country,  and  I'll 
stand  for  a  good  deal, 
but  when  anybody 
tries  to  get  gay  some- 
thin'  always  happens. 
The  high  guy  pays 
me  to  help  here.  I'm 
willing  t'  help;  that's 
all  right.  First  day 
I  come  you  tried  t' 
get  funny  and — well, 

never  mind.    I  guess  "  So. 

you  know  you  made 

a  mistake.  Now  if  you  want  me  t*  help 
you,  all  right;  but  if  you've  got  it  framed  up 
for  me  to  go  into  that  barroom  and  sing 
while  some  cow-puncher  plays  the  jew's-harp 
or  blows  bum  notes  through  a  mouth  organ, 
here's  where  you  get  off.  This  is  yourstation. 
Mebbe  I  can  take  care  of  myself  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places,  but  I'm  no  dance  hall 
soubrette;  understand  that " 
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"Sadie,    I    didn't — M    Jake    began    and 
stopped. 

"All  right,  then,  I'll  help  you.    Sure." 

And  snatching  up  her  pail,  Sadie  glided  down 

the  hall,  humming,  leaving  the  bartender, 

glued  to  the  oilcloth,  staring  after  her. 

And  so  it  was  arranged  that  Sadie  should 

make    her    dibut   at 

the  Palace  Hotel  on 

Saturday    night    as 

the  first  barmaid  ever 

to   appear   in   the 

desert. 

"I  fixed  it,"  Jake 
informed  Tunnison 
with  primitive  pride. 
"She'll  help  out 
Sat'd'y  night.  Th' 
news'll  dribble 
through  likely  as  not 
an'  there'll  shore  be 
some  thin'  doin'."  He 
grinned. 

"I  wouldn't  won- 
der," was  Tunnison's 
mild  reply;  Tunnison 
being  a  thoughtful 


It  being  half  past 
nine  Saturday  night, 
sounds  of  revelry 
issued  from  the  low- 
ceiled  bake  oven,  one 
"block"  below  the 
Palace  Hotel,  called, 
appropriately,  the 
Yellow  Dog. 

In  the  dry  super- 
heated atmosphere  of 
the  crowded  room 
the  swinging  kerosene 
lamps  burned  with  a 
blue,  metallic  luster. 
Smoke  hung  in  low 
strata  through  which 
"■"  the  dancers  glided  as 

in  a  mist.  The  music 
afforded  by  a  rattling  piano  and  a  screeching 
violin  rose  above  the  yells  of  the  men  and  the 
high-pitched,  tragic  laughter  of  their  partners. 
The  girl  at  the  piano  swayed  in  time  to  the 
music  which  she  seemed  to  wrench  muscular- 
ly  from  the  resisting  instrument.  The  solid 
thumps  of  high  Spanish  heels  shook  the  floor. 
The  lamps  dependent  from  the  ceiling  swayed. 
The  picture  was  one  of  primitive  riot;  of 
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emotions  gone  mad  and  feet  flying  of  their 
own  accord. 

"  Bub  "  Evans  of  the  Bar  Y  outfit  sat  by  the 
door  with  Miguel,  the  cook- wagon  "breed." 

"Where  you  goin',  Curly?"  he  called  as  a 
slim,  youthful  cow-puncher  approached,  keep- 
ing close  to  the  wall  and  threading  his  way 
like  a  tired  shuttle  through  the  glaring  warp 
of  the  dance. 

"Looking  for  my  breathings;  where's  the 
air  hole,  anyway?"  Billy  Watrous  replied 
as  he  plunged  through  the  narrow  door- 
way. 

"Ain't  yeh  havin'  a  good  time,  Billy?" 
"  Bub  "  called  after  him,  but  there  was  no 
answer. 

"Bub"  Evans  grinned  at  Miguel;  Miguel 
grinned  back  and  blew  the  ash  from  his 
cigarette.  For  Billy  Watrous  was  the  mys- 
tery of  the  Bar  Y  outfit.  Whence  came  he, 
directly,  no  one  knew.  He  had  never  deemed 
it  necessary  to  say.  As  for  himself  he  had 
told  "Bub"  one  day  that  he  "just  blew  in." 
But  there  was  about  him  that  savor  of  the 
East  which  marked  him  among  his  fellows: 
a  pinkness  of  cheek  and  modesty  of  manner, 
a  thought  for  his  finger  nails  and  the  parting 
of  his  hair.  Indeed,  in  another,  these  niceties 
of  conduct  would  have  inspired  the  resentful 
wrath  of  every  man  in  the  Bar  Y  bunk  house. 
But  in  Billy's  case  they  were  redeemed  by  an 
ability  to  sit  a  bronco  and  a  talent  for  the 
"hip  gun"  that  were  as  marked  as  they  were 
unsuspected.  Once,  for  instance,  during  a 
game  of  cribbage  in  the  bunk  house  he  had 
hit,  three  times  before  it  reached  the  hearth, 
a  rat  that  absent-mindedly  had  crept  within 
the  range  of  his  baby-blue  eyes.  And,  in  the 
Christmas  races,  he  had  pulled  down  three 
turkeys  in  succession.  That  the  outfit  called 
him  "Curly  Locks"  signified  no  lack  of  re- 
spect, for  in  the  last  analysis  there  was  not  a 
cowboy  in  the  bunk  house  who  did  not  know 
that  in  the  pink  and  white  body  of  Billy 
Watrous  lurked  the  spirit  of  a  man. 

When  one  day  "Slim"  Leverett,  the  fore- 
man, sought  to  gain  Billy's  confidence  and 
flatly  asked  him  where  he  had  learned  to  ride 
and  shoot,  Billy  only  smiled  like  a  girl  and 
replied,  "  Oh,  back  home  I" 

And  "Slim"  observed,  "I  see,"  but  he 
didn't.  So  Billy,  thereafter,  was  left  to  him- 
self and  his  moods.  And  it  chanced  that  his 
mood,  to-night,  was  to  withdraw  from  the 
Yellow  Dog  and  the  disciples  who  had 
gathered  in  that  temple  of  Terpsichore. 

He  seated  himself  on  the  edge  of  the  side- 


walk and  gazed  up  at  the  glittering  desert 
stars.  There  was  a  little  of  the  sentimental 
in  Billy  Watrous,  and  at  this  moment  it  rose 
to  the  surface.  To  him,  just  then,  the  royal 
purple  canopy  of  the  night  sky  was  rather 
more  interesting  than  the  chaos  from  which 
he  had  emerged.  Perhaps  he  felt  he  had 
something  in  common  with  the  frosty  stars. 
They  were  very  much  alone  up  there,  for  all 
they  were  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  their 
fellows.  And  he,  though  in  the  midst  of  the 
outfit  of  earth,  was  alone,  too.  Slowly,  he 
rolled  a  cigarette.  Behind  him  the  cracked 
piano  ceased  its  agonized  cries,  and  he  heard 
Brassy  Phillips,  the  fiddler,  screech: 

"S'lect  yer  pardners  fer  a  kadrilll" 

A  moment  of  silence  ensued.  Billy  rose 
and  slouched  down  the  street.  He  glanced 
through  the  open  doorway  of  the  Last  Chance. 
Half  a  dozen  stoop-shouldered  men  stood  in 
front  of  the  wheel.  The  slot  machines  ranged 
along  the  wall  were  deserted,  but  facing  the 
"bank"  at  the  end  of  the  room  were  eight 
men  whom  he  recognized  as  belonging  to  a 
"sheep  outfit"  over  east.  The  lookout, 
from  his  perch,  glimpsed  Billy  through  the 
doorway  and  waved  a  hand.  One  of  the 
players  turned  in  his  chair,  exchanged  a  glance 
with  him,  and  reverted  to  the  game.  Being  of 
a  cow  outfit,  Billy  looked  with  scorn  upon  all 
sheepmen.  Such  he  heaped  with  contumely 
and,  after  the  fashion  of  his  tribe,  failed  to 
recognize  even  after  a  conventional  introduc- 
tion.    He  walked  on. 

Through  the  open  doorway  of  the  Palace 
bar  floated  out  upon  the  still  night  the  melody 
of  "After  the  Ball,"  played  upon  a  mouth 
organ.  He  entered.  Jake  nodded  to  him  as 
he  walked  down  the  length  of  the  bar  and 
seated  himself  at  a  little  table  in  front  of  a 
dollar  slot-machine  at  the  farther  end.  At 
two  near-by  tables  little  groups  of  sheepmen 
were  drinking,  and  five  more  stood  at  the  bar. 
Jake  was  alone  in  front  of  the  gauze-covered 
mirror.  Evidently  some  one  had  thought  to 
"  string  "  "Bub"  with  that  tale  of  the  barmaid, 
Watrous  decided.  But  he  was  quite  wrong. 
It  was,  as  yet,  too  early,  that  was  all.  Jake 
had  assured  Sadie  he  would  not  call  upon  her 
save  as  a  last  resort,  and  thus  far  he  had  been 
able  to  serve  the  Palace's  guests  without 
assistance.  Within  five  minutes,  however, 
the  air  of  Main  Street  was  suddenly  rent  by 
a  series  of  metallic  shrieks,  and  the  "sheep" 
whom  he  had  seen  in  the  Last  Chance  flocked 
into  the  bar. 

"Where's  that  barmaid  of  yourn,  Jake?" 
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one    of     them — Reddy     Lawton — shouted. 
"Trot  her  out;  le's  have  a  look  at  her." 

Jake  grinned.  "I  guess  I'll  have  t',  with 
all  this  bunch,"  he  declared.  Wiping  his 
hands  on  his  apron,  he  disappeared  through 
the  door  at  the  farther  end  of  the  bar. 

One  of  the  "  sheep  "  at  the  table  by  the  door 
began  to  sing.  The  chorus  of  the  ballad  was 
shouted  lustily  by  his  fellows.  The  strains 
of  the  mouth  organ  were  completely  van- 
quished. And  then,  with  a  suddenness  that 
was  startling,  a  thick,  breathless  silence  settled 
upon  the  room.  Watrous  turned  in  his  chair. 
There,  in  front  of  the  little  door  through  which 
the  bartender  had  disappeared,  stood  Sadie, 
smiling. 

"Hello,  boys!"  she  said,  and  gave  a  little 
upward  toss  of  her  head  that  shook  her 
pompadour. 

Watrous,  even  as  all  the  others,  stared  at 
her  blankly,  as  she  stood  there  with  one  hand 
on  the  end  rail  of  the  bar.  It  was  as  though 
she  were  inclosed  within  a  strange  element  all 
her  own,  something  transparent  yet  entirely 
protective.  Perhaps  it  was  an  aura;  perhaps 
it  was  just  the  personality  of  a  pretty  girl. 
For  here  was  no  painted  lady;  hers  was  the 
independence  of  such  an  one,  perhaps,  but  it 
was  an  independence  born  of  perfect  con- 
fidence rather  than  of  hopelessness. 

"  Boys  " — her  voice  was  clear  and  even — 
"what  are  you  goin'  t'  have?  I'm  goin'  t' 
help  Jake,  here.  He  couldn't  take  care  o' 
this  bunch  in  a  thousand  years.  Now  don't 
all  break  out  at  once  like  you  was  hit  with  the 
measles,  but  let  'em  come  easy.  Whattel 
it  be,  now?" 

The  spell  that  her  appearance  had  seemed 
to  cast  upon  the  room  lifted  as  she  spoke. 
Somebody  by  the  door  whooped.  Sadie 
laughed.  The  orders  which  were  roared  at 
her  were  not  confusing;  they  were  all  for  the 
same  thing.  And  with  two  shining,  leaning 
towers  of  telescoped  glasses  in  her  hands  she 
went  from  table  to  table  and  in  front  of  each 
leering  "sheep"  she  placed  a  glass.  Her 
back  was  to  the  crowd  as  she  stopped  in  front 
of  the  little  table  at  which  Watrous  sat,  alone. 
Her  eyes  met  his.  An  instant  she  hesitated. 
Mechanically  she  pushed  the  glass  across  the 
table.  And  then  Billy  smiled  up  into  her 
face  and  she  returned  the  smile.  Into  the 
corners  of  her  mouth  there  seemed  to  creep  a 
little,  faint  expression  of  wistfulness  and  she 
drew  her  lower  lip  between  her  teeth  as  though 
in  doubt.  A  faint  wave  of  color  crossed  her 
cheek.    In  her  frank,  believing  eyes,  that 


instant,  was  reflected  the  awakening  of  her 
soul.  She  was  revealed  to  herself — a  girl,  a 
girl  in  whose  heart  a  smile  had  touched  a 
chord,  still  till  now. 

"Fill 'em  up!" 

The  call  came  from  the  front.  She  turned 
away,  with  a  quick  glance  over  her  shoulder 
at  Billy,  who  had  dropped  his  eyes  and  was 
fingering  his  glass.  She  served  them  all 
swiftly,  collecting  as  she  proceeded.  She 
was  directly  in  front  of  Watrous  as  Reddy 
Lawton,  his  face  flushed,  got  upon  his  feet, 
steadying  himself  with  one  hand  on  the  table. 

"Here's  t'  th'  barmaid!"  he  gurgled. 
"Say,"  he  shouted,  "Wha's  yer  name?" 

She  flashed  him  a  smile. 

"  Sadie,"  she  replied.  The  crowd  laughed. 
"Here's  t'  Sadie,"  Lawton  cried  and  glanced 
around  the  room.  Then  the  clamor  broke 
forth  afresh.  A  little  bow-legged  fellow  with 
close-cropped  hair  and  watery  eyes  begged  her 
to  dance  with  him.  She  refused  him.  Others 
she  refused  who  sought  her  favor,  but  always 
with  a  smile.  Once,  serving  Billy,  he  thought 
her  brown  eyes  looked  tired.  But  her  smile 
reassured  him. 

"Kin  yeh  dance?"  Lawton  shouted. 

"I  can  but  I'm  not  going  to,"  was  the  quick 
reply. 

The  throng  jeered  the  rebuffed  one.  He 
staggered  out  into  the  middle  of  the  floor. 

"Say,"  he  chortled,  "can't  yeh  change  yer 
mind?" 

The  girl's  swift  perception  told  her  his 
intent.  She  cast  a  frightened  glance  over  the 
throng.  In  not  an  eye  that  hers  met  was  there 
a  look  of  sympathy.  She  glided  down  the 
room.  At  Watrous's  table  she  stopped  and, 
turning,  confronted  her  leering  pursuer. 
Watrous  saw  her  clinched  fists,  white  against 
the  stain  of  the  table  top. 

"An'  mebbe  yeh'll  gi'  a  feller  a  kiss,  too," 
he  heard.  He  saw  her  hands  go  forward; 
there  sounded  a  jeering  laugh,  and  she  was 
bent  back,  struggling,  over  the  table.  But 
it  was  not  her  lips  that  Reddy  Lawton 's  were 
to  touch  just  then.  Rather,  his  half-drunken 
kiss  was  imprinted  on  the  cold  muzzle  of 
Billy  Watrous's  .45  and  quite  clearly  there 
sounded  in  his  half-deaf  ears: 

"Take  your  hands  off  that  girl  or  I'll 
spatter  you  all  over  this  joint." 

Dazed  and  bulging  eyed,  Reddy  obeyed. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  this  little  vaude- 
ville of  nature  was  attended  to  its  climax  by 
every  occupant  of  the  Palace  bar.  Reddy's 
rdle  was  not  unusual.    His  acting  was,  in  a 
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way,  only  half-observed.  Indeed,  in  the  clat- 
ter of  glass  even  Watrous*s  little  speech  at 
the  end  of  the  piece  was  beard  by  none  save 
three  men  at  the  next  table  and  Jake,  at  the 
end  of  the  bar.  It  was  only  when  Reddy 
staggered  back  that  some  understanding  of 
what  was  taking  place  at  the  end  of  the  room 
dawned  upon  his  fellows.  At  the  table,  rigid, 
stood  Watrous,  facing  the  crowd.  Beside 
him,  her  face  drawn  and  ashen,  shrank  the 
girl,  her  clenched  hands  pressed  to  her  cheeks. 

All  thought  of  the  gun  that  sagged  from  his 
hip  seemed  to  have  fled  from  Lawton's  dazed 
brain. 

"This  ain't  the  Yellow  Dog,  friend." 
Watrous's  lips  seemed  barely  to  move.  "  Back 
out." 

Reddy  obeyed,  slowly. 

No  one  interfered.  It  was  man  and  man. 
Even  though  it  were  one  of  their  own  whom 
thus  they  saw  shrink  before  a  cowman's 
gun,  the  ethics  of  the  land,  a  system  that  in  the 
end  governed  them  all  whatsoever  their  call- 
ing, forbade  the  lifting  of  a  finger  in  his  be- 
half. Save  for  the  shuffle  of  his  feet  as  he 
backed  toward  the  door,  a  silence  fraught 
with  lightning  prevailed  in  the  room. 

"They's  a  day  comin'  fer  you,"  Lawton 
mumbled.  "It's  yours.  You  got  me  now, 
you  dirty  maverick — you  an'  that " 

Watrous  sprang  over  the  table  with  a 
little  cry. 

"Boy!    Boy!" 

He  heard  her  shrill  warning. 

It  was  over  in  an  instant.  Sadie  had  seen 
it  coming  from  the  farther  corner  of  the  room. 
The  explosion  shivered  the  chimney  of  one  of 
the  swinging  lamps  and  the  glass  fell  crashing. 
The  figure  that  had  risen  in  front  of  Watrous 
tottered  and  sank  limply  to  the  floor.  He 
dropped  upon  his  knees  beside  her.  Then 
behind  him  spoke  a  man's  cool  voice: 

"I  guess  you  boys  had  better  sift  out. 
Me  an'  Jake  an'  th'  kid's  got  you  covered." 

Tunnison  stood  in  the  doorway  at  the  end 
of  the  bar  with  a  Winchester.  Jake,  with  a 
gun  in  each  hand,  swept  the  room  broadside. 

"Boys" — Watrous  spoke  low — "somebody 
plugged  the  girl.  He's  a  skunk.  Red 
Lawton's  another.  You  know  it  as  well  as  I 
do.  The  rest  of  you  are  all  right.  I  guess 
you're  square.  Under  the  circumstances 
mebbe  it  would  be  best  for  you  to  withdraw, 
and  if  one  of  you  will  just  hustle  down  to  th' 
Life  Line  Drug  Store  and  tell  Doc  Empson 
to  come  up  here,  why,  we'll  see  what  can  be 
done  for  the  girl.   If  the  Doc's  not  there  he's 


playin'  'bank'  in  the  Last  Chance.  Only 
find  him-~9omebody.  And  I  guess  mebbe 
the  fellow  that  did  the  trick  ought  to  do  the 
hunting  for  him." 

Quietly  the  barroom  emptied  until  there 
were  left  only  Tunnison  and  Jake  and  Billy 
and  the  pile  on  the  floor,  which  was  Sadie. 
And  the  white  of  her  waist  was  stained  all 
down  the  front  a  deep,  rich  red. 

They  carried  her  silently  upstairs  where  the 
two  Mexican  girls  prepared  her  for  the 
doctor.  .  .  .  Leaning  against  the  banister 
just  outside  the  door,  Tunnison  and  Jake  and 
Billy  waited.  After  half  an  hour  Empson 
joined  them. 

"'Tain't  much,"  he  said.  "Broken  shoul- 
der. She'll  come  to  in  a  little — be  up  in 
a  couple  of  weeks.  Jus'  keep  her  quiet. 
I'll  be  over  in  the  mornin'.  I  told  Juanita 
what  to  do." 

The  four  men  filed  down  the  stairs,  Billy 
Watrous  last.  The  entire  Bar  Y  outfit  was  in 
the  street  below,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  night 
they  formed  a  bodyguard  for  "Curly  Locks." 

"Don't  you  boys  git  sore,"  lank  Bill  Hous- 
ton, the  sheriff,  cautioned  them.  "  Leave  the 
coyote  to  me  that  did  th'  shootin'." 

And  so  the  next  morning  Billy  Watrous 
left  his  guns  in  the  bunk  house  when  he  rode 
over  to  Cottonwood  to  inquire  for  Sadie. 

"Jake,"  inquired  Tunnison  curiously,  one 
afternoon  some  three  weeks  later,  "what's 
yeh  idee  'bout  Sadie  an'  this  feller?" 

The  proprietor  of  the  Palace  was  standing 
at  the  end  of  the  bar.  A  belated ' '  drummer  " 
was  playing  a  half-dollar  slot-machine  down 
the  room  and  swearing  gently  under  his 
breath.  Tunnison  gazed  through  the  open 
doorway  past  the  little  red  station,  and  across 
the  track  into  the  sand-swept  south.  He 
pulled  at  his  pipe  ruminatively. 

"Who,  Watrous?"  the  bartender  inquired. 

The  other  nodded.  "Th'  same,"  he  con- 
firmed. 

"W'y,  I  don't  know,  Al.  Ever  since  th' 
night  they  shot  'er  up  he's  stuck  closer  to  her 
than  a  jack  rabbit  to  a  Spanish  bayonet.  I 
kinda  got  it  framed  ut  they'll  be  gittin' 
married  one  o'  these  days  an'  pull  freight  out 
of  here." 

"Think  so?"  Tunnison  ejected  a  mouth- 
ful of  smoke. 

Jake  regarded  him  curiously.  These  moods 
of  thoughtfulness  on  his  employer's  part  had 
grown  strangely  frequent  of  late. 

"He  sent  her  more  California  fruit  than 
forty  like  her  could  'a'  et  when  she  was  layin' 
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upstairs,  an'  ever  since  she's  been  up  he's 
come  over  two  or  three  times  a  week  t'  ride 
with  her.  It  don't  look  t'  me  as  though  they 
was  what  yeh  might  call  enemies,  does  it  t' 
you?" 

Tunnison  made  no  immediate  reply.  The 
machine  at  last  "went  right"  for  the  "drum- 
mer," and  the  coins  rattled  into  the  delivery 
cup. 

"I'd  hate  t'  lose  her  Jake,"  was  Tunnison's 
thoughtful  declaration.  "Jake" — he  turned 
and  looked  his  bartender  squarely  in  the  eyes 
— "  Jake,  I'd  hate  like  sin  t'  lose  her." 

With  which  confession  he  strode  out  of  the 
bar. 

Off  in  the  east,  riding,  he  discerned  two 
figures.  Half  an  hour  before  Sadie  and 
Watrous  had  loped  away  from  the  hotel. 
Tunnison  gazed  after  them  until  they  were 
lost  in  a  dust  cloud  of  their  own  raising  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  mesa. 

"  Looks  like  Jake's  right,"  he  muttered,  as 
he  hooked  his  heels  on  the  rung  of  a  chair  and 
refilled  his  pipe. 

If  he  could  have  projected  himself  around 
the  north  end  of  the  mesa  out  there,  in  the 
east,  all  doubt  would  have  vanished  from  his 
mind. 

In  the  shade  sat  Sadie  and  Billy  side  by 
side.  A  litde  way  apart  their  horses  stood  in 
that  attitude  of  deep  dejection  and  monu- 
mental thought  which  is  ever  the  pose  of  the 
cow  pony,  off  duty.  Sadie  was  playing  with 
Watrous's  gun;  now  and  then  she  would  hold 
it  at  arm's  length  and  sight  along  the  blue 
barrel  at  a  distant  cactus. 

After  a  litde  while  she  tired  of  this  and, 
reaching  out,  slipped  the  weapon  into  its 
holster.  Watrous  caught  her  wrist.  Her 
face  was  very  close  to  his;  an  instant  they 
gazed  into  each  other's  eyes,  then  hers  fell. 

"Sadie,"  he  said,  "I've  never  asked  you 
before,  and  you've  never  told  me.  Won't 
you  now?    Why  did  you  do  it?" 

" Do  what?"  Her  eyes  opened  wide.  He 
smiled. 

"What  made  you  cut  in  when  that  sneak- 
ing 'sheep'  opened  up?" 

"Oh,  that  time,  you  mean  I"  she  replied. 
"What  made  me  ?  Why,  Billy,  that's  a  funny 
question;  what  made  me?  Why,  boy,  / 
couldn't  help  it.97 

About  these  two  was  spread  a  dead  nature. 
They  and  the  dozing  horses  were  the  only  live 
things  in  all  the  world. 

"But  you'd  never  seen  me  up  to  half  an 
hour  before,"  he  insisted. 


"That  don't  cut  any  ice,  Billy,"  she  replied. 
She  looked  down.  "And  I  did  see  you,  didrit 
I — Billy?"  she  asked  slowly. 

"Yes — I  know,  Sadie,  but " 

She  lifted  her  face.  Into  her  cheeks  there 
came  a  flush  of  color;  her  eyes  misted  as  she 
gazed  at  him. 

"Well?"  she  murmured. 

He  leaned  forward.  "You  did,  then, 
Sadie?"  he  whispered,  "the  first  time  you  saw 
me?" 

She  nodded  and  dug  into  the  sand  with  her 
heel.  She  looked  down  at  the  hem  of  her 
skirt. 

"And  right  off  the  bat,  Billy" — there  came 
a  little  tremor  in  her  voice— "though  I'd 
never  felt  that  way  before,  it  seemed  as 
though  /  had  forever." 

"That  was  why  you  jumped  in?" 

"Sure  it  was,"  she  told  him,  and  her  eyes 
met  his  squarely,  frankly,  now. 

"Sadie!"  He  seized  her  hand  and,  bend- 
ing over,  kissed  it  again  and  again.  Through 
the  tears  her  smile  played,  such  a  smile  as 
she  had  given  him  when  she  placed  the 
glass  on  die  table  before  him,  back  in  the 
bar  of  the  Palace,  that  night,  and  un- 
consciously she  drew  into  her  lap  the  hand 
that  he  had  kissed  and  covered  it  with  her 
other  hand. 

The  shadow  of  the  mesa  was  creeping  out 
upon  the  desert  which  stretched  away  to  the 
world's  end  before  them.  The  silence  was 
broken  by  Watrous. 

"Sadie,"  he  said,  "I've  been  out  here  a 
couple  of  years;  nobody  knows  anything  about 
me;  I  haven't  told  anyone.  Do  you  want  me 
to  tell  you?" 

"You  needn't  if  you  don't  feel  like  it, 
Billy." 

"But  I  do,"  he  declared,  and  continued: 
"I  was  in  Harvard,  Sadie — that's  the  big 
college  down  bv  Boston,  you  know.  I  was  a 
regular  mitt  those  days.  I  learned  to  ride  on 
a  bang-tailed  polo  pony  and  belonged  to  a 
pistol  club.  The  boys  here  never  could  fig- 
ure it  out  how  it  happened  that  I  could  ride 
and  shoot.  Well,  that's  how.  I  was  almost 
through  there  in  college  when  something  hap- 
pened— it  don't  make  any  difference  what — 
and  I  was  fired.  My  dad  stood  up  on  his  hind 
legs  and  danced  like  a  locoed  bronco.  Any- 
way I  guess  he  was  sick  of  paying  for  the  polo 
pony.  He  told  me  to  duck.  I  ducked.  I 
hit  die  trail  for  Utah,  then  Nevada,  then  here. 
I  hear  from  'em  once  in  a  while.  I  don't  write 
often,  though.    Of  course  I'd  go  back  if  I  had 
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to,  but  I  guess  I  never  will.  If  there's  any- 
one that'll  get  me  back  it's  my  mother. 
Some  day  maybe  I'll  have  some  money.  Not 
that  I  care,  but  maybe  I  will.  Besides,  I've 
got  a  little  claim  of  my  own  back  north  of 
Timber  Mountain,  and  if  the  railroad  they're 
building  ever  goes  through  I  guess  I  can 
manage  to  make  both  ends  meet.  Don't 
think  I've  been  lying  around  out  here  for  my 
health.  That's  all.  No  story  in  it,  is  there? 
Tame  as  shooting  sage  hens,  isn't  it?  But, 
Sadie,  the  past  three  weeks  I've  been  thinking 
it  all  over,  and  while  it  depends  on  the  railroad 
whether  the  strike  I've  made  pans  out  or  not, 
I  want  to  ask  you  something.  Promise  me 
one  thing,  Sadie?" 

"What,  Billy?"  she  asked  quietly. 

"That  you'll  answer  me  fair." 

"But  there's  something  you're  holdin' 
back,  boy,"  she  said;  "what  about  the  girl? 
Billy,  can  you  look  me  square  in  the  eye  and 
tell  me  there  wasn't  a  girl  back  East  some- 
where?" 

He  leaned  toward  her,  and  one  of  his  hands 
dosed  over  one  of  hers  where  it  lay  passively 
in  her  lap. 


"I'll  not  He,  Sadie — not  to  you — there  was, 
but  that's  all  past,  now." 

She  smiled.  "Oh,  no,  Billyl"  she  said 
slowly,  "it  ain't.  It'll  never  be  past.  No, 
Billy,  don't  ask  me  what  you  were  going  to; 
don't  for  your  own  sake,  Billy,  for  I've  got 
my  answer  all  framed  up  now,  and  it's  'No.' 
Billy,  no."  She  raised  a  restraining  hand. 
"Do  you  suppose  I  didn't  think  you'd  finish 
like  this.  Oh,  boy,  I  knew  it  the  first  time 
I  looked  into  your  eyes  and  saw  yours  lookin' 
into  mine!  And  don't  you  suppose  I  knew — 
then — what  you  were.  I  know  what  that 
girl  is  like;  I  lived  in  Kansas  City  up  to 
seven  years  ago  and  used  to  see  lots  of  'em, 
an'  God  I  how  I  hated  'em!  That  was  before 
I  got  wise.  Billy,  it's  like  ponies;  there's 
broncs  thattel  follow  you  'round  all  day  and 
there's  others  that'll  never  be  tamed  this  side 
of — you  know.  Billy,  you're  for  that  girl; 
you're  hers.  You  ain't  mine.  I'm  all  right 
— out  here.  I  like  it— I'm  going  to  stay  here 
always.  Probably  when  I  die  111  grow  up 
again — -a  cactus.  Billy,  just  because  a  girl  tells 
a  fellow  she'd  die  for  him  don't  mean  she'd 
marry  him — out  here.    Mebbe  I'm  shy  on 
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making  myself  clear,  but  Billy" — she  gripped 
his  shoulders  firmly  and  leaned  forward, 
her  face  close  to  his — "tell  me  you  under- 
stand." 

It  was  to  him,  then,  as  though  she  had 
wrapped  him  about  in  the  garment  of  her 
spirit,  shielding  him  from  himself. 

"Tell  me  you  do,  Billy,"  she  whispered. 

"Yes,"  he  answered. 

With  a  little  sharp  cry  she  flung  both  her 
arms  about  him  and,  drawing  him  to  her, 
kissed  him  again  and  again,  murmuring, "  Oh, 
boy,  boy!"  Then  she  sprang  up,  ran  to  her 
pony,  and,  mounting,  rode  away,  leaving  him 
to  follow  as  he  chose. 

A  little  time  he  sat  there,  thinking,  gazing, 
the  while,  at  a  huge  cactus  ball  out  in  the 
sand,  beyond  the  mesa's  shadow  line.  But 
presently  he  rose  and,  mounting  his  horse, 
rode  away. 

Cottonwood  lay  before  him,  its  uneven 
white  fronts  glaring  in  the  sun.  At  the  far- 
ther edge  of  town  he  saw  the  fresh  green  of 
the  oasis  which  gave  the  place  its  name;  on 
his  left,  to  the  south,  the  railway;  beyond,  in 
every  direction,  within  the  ring  of  distant, 
ragged  peaks — the  desert.  No.  5  had  pulled 
out  ten  minutes  'before,  yet  some  of  the  loco- 
motive's smoke  was  still  visible,  floating  like 
a  violet  gossamer  against  the  unflecked  blue 
of  the  sky. 

The  polished  brass  work  on  the  observa- 
tion platform  of  the  private  car  that  No.  5 
had  left  upon  the  little  cinder  siding  glinted 
in  the  sunlight.  In  the  shade  of  the  red  box 
station,  sat,  hunched,  half  a  dozen  thin-faced 
"breeds."  As  Watrous  rode  up  they  stared 
at  him  from  beneath  the  dipped  brims  of  their 
tinsel-shot  sombreros.  A  private  car  on  the 
siding  at  Cottonwood  was  an  anomaly,  and 
Watrous  brought  his  cayuse  to  a  walk  as  he 
approached.  The  animal's  nose  was  not 
three  feet  from  the  glittering  platform  grill 
when  the  narrow  door  opened  and  a  man, 
wearing  a  suit  of  khaki  and  russet  leather 
puttees  and  a  wide-brimmed  hat,  stepped 
out.  Between  him  and  Watrous  there  passed 
a  flash  of  recognition. 

As  the  man  in  khaki  leaned  over  the  rail, 
Watrous  sprang  from  his  horse  and  dropped 
the  reins. 

"By  Jove,  Mr.  Cleveland,"  he  exclaimed, 
"how  are  you?"  And  Billy  Watrous  per- 
mitted himself  to  be  dragged  within  the 
private  car  of  the  first  vice-president  of  the 
Arizona  and  Pacific  Railway.  Nor  was  he 
aware  that  the  little  scene  was  witnessed  from 


the  porch  of  the  Palace  Hotel  by  Sadie  and 
Tunnison. 

And  thus  it  came  about  that  on  the  next 
day  he  rode  forth  into  the  desert  with  the 
man  in  khaki,  and  the  next,  but  the  next  day 
he  came  to  Sadie.  They  walked  together  a 
little  way  down  the  tracks  where  they  found 
a  seat  on  a  pile  of  ties  in  the  shade  of  the 
water  tank. 

"You've  come  to  say  good-by,  Billy, 
haven't  you?"  she  asked. 

He  took  her  hand;  she  did  not  attempt  to 
withdraw  it. 

"Yes,  Sadie,"  he  replied. 

She  turned  wide  eyes  to  him.  "What's  the 
use  makin'  a  funeral  of  it ? "  she  asked.  "I'm 
glad."  He  did  not  reply.  "Is  that  fellow 
in  the  car  a  friend  of  yours?"  she  inquired 
indifferently. 

"Yes,"  he  told  her;  "he's  a  friend  of  my 
people,  back  home — back  in  Philadelphia. 
He's  out  here  to  look  at  the  new  line;  it's 
going  through.  Work  will  begin  next  month. 
Cottonwood  will  have  a  boom  yet,  Sadie, 
when  they  tap  that  gold  country  up  there." 
He  ran  on  hurriedly.  "Sadie,  his  is  the  only 
old  face — the  only  old-home  face  I've  seen  in 
two  years.  He's  told  me  all  about  my  people, 
and  the  fellows  I  used  to  know,  and  the  town. 
Lord !  we've  sat  up  all  hours  down  there  in  the 
car  talking.  It  was  like  being  back  just  to 
hear  him.  His  talk  made  me  crazy,  Sadie. 
I've  got  to  go;  I've  got  to  walk  up  Chestnut 
Street,  and  cross  over  to  Walnut  and  go  down 
Broad  to  Market,  and  just  walk  and  walk  and 
dodge  the  cabs  and  the  street-cars  and  buy  a 
paper  of  a  newsboy — to-day's  paper  to-day! 
And  I'm  going  to  sit  in  a  theater  again,  Sadie, 
and  eat  a  meal  in  a  swell  restaurant,  and  loaf 
in  the  lobby  of  that  new  hotel  he  told  me 
about."  His  grip  upon  her  wrist  tightened, 
"And  in  a  week,  Sadie,  I'll  be  doing  it  all — 
in  just " 

"A  week!"  She  leaned  forward,  tense, 
her  hand  on  his  arm.  "When  are  you  going, 
Billy?" 

"To-day—on  No.  8." 

Her  hand  slipped  from  his  arm  and  a  little 
shiver  passed  over  her.  She  turned  away 
that  he  might  not  see  her  face. 

"It'll  be  here  in  a  little  while,"  she  said 
steadily. 

"I  know  it,"  he  replied.  "I  put  it  off  till 
the  last  minute,  Sadie." 

She  turned  to  him,  then,  and  though  her 
lips  smiled  her  eyes  told  him  how  grateful 
she  was. 
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He  took  the  hand  that  she  held  out,  in  both 
his  own. 
"Good-by — boy,"  she  whispered. 

The  Bar  Y  outfit  came  up  the  cinder  siding 
in  a  bunch  as  No.  8,  East  bound,  took  on  the 
car.  Billy  and  the  vice-president  stood  on 
the  rear  platform. 

"Good-by,  Curly  Locks,"  shouted  "Bub" 
Evans,  waving  his  quirt. 

"Good-by,  boys,"  Watrous  called  back. 
"When  I  get  home  I'll  eat  lobsters  and  crabs 
for  every  man  in  the  outfit — back  there  where 
they  never  saw  a  horned  toad!" 

Up  ahead  the  engine  bell  rang.  With 
one  accord  every  "puncher"  on  the  siding 
whipped  out  his  gun  and  a  salvo  of  shots  was 
the  Bar  Y  outfit's  Godspeed  to  Curly  Locks. 

But  Billy  Watrous's  thoughts  were  not  of 
"the  bunch"  just  then.  Over  their  heads, 
misty  eyed,  he  shifted  his  gaze  past  the  little 
red  station,  across  the  white,  dusty  Main 
Street  of  Cottonwood,  to  the  glaring  porch  of 
the  Palace  Hotel,  where  stood  the  white-clad 
figure  of  Sadie.  He  waved  his  hat.  She 
saw  the  motion  and  waved  her  handkerchief, 
and  to  him,  on  the  desert  breeze,  was  carried 
her  shrill  cry: 

"Good  luck!" 

Tunnison  came  upon  her  half  an  hour  later 
in  the  little  inclosed  back  yard  of  the  Palace. 
The  open  gate  in  the  fence  framed  a  narrow 
picture  of  the  desert.  At  the  sound  of  his 
footsteps  Sadie  turned.  That  she  had  been 
crying  somewhat  disconcerted  Tunnison. 

"Has — has  he  gone,  Sadie — fergood?"  he 
asked. 

"Yes,"  she  replied. 

From  the  kitchen,  behind,  came  the  sound 
of  the  Chinaman's  high-pitched  voice  berat- 
ing the  girl  Juanita.  Calmly  indifferent, 
Filipa  sat  just  within  the  doorway  smoking  a 
cigarette-  Tunnison  selected  a  box  that  once 
had  held  six  dozen  cans  of  peas  and,  standing 
it  on  end,  sat  down.  He  pressed  the  coal 
in  the  bowl  of  his  pipe,  cleared  his  throat, 
and  said: 

"Sadie,  mebbe  I  hadn't  oughta  mention  it, 
but  I  couldn't  help  but  notus  th'  way  things 
have  been  goin'  between  you'n  that  young 
feller  that's  jus'  pulled  freight.  Where  he's 
gone  an'  what  fer  I  don't  know  an'  I  don't 
know  as  I  care  a  whoop;  howsomever,  he's 
gone.  An'  seems  t'  me  more'n  likely  you 
had  somethin'  t'  do  with  his  goin'.    I  ain't 


said  anything  before,  fer  I  thought  you  knew 
th'  length  of  your  own  rope,  an'  it  wasn't  no 
business  of  mine,  anyway.  But,  Sadie,  th' 
las'  couple  o'  months — ever  sence  you  come — 
I  bin  doin'  a  lot  o'  thinkin'.  'Fore  you  come, 
things  'round  here  was  all  sorter  goin' t'  hell, 
and  nobody  seemed  t'  care.  But  in  less'n 
a  week  after  you  took  hold  you  had  'em  right 
ag'in.  Even  when  you  was  layin'  in  bed, 
after  they  shot  yeh  up,  Juanita  an'  th' '  Chink ' 
kep'  right  on  humpin'.  You  see  you'd  got 
'em  into  th'  habit  You'd  trained  'em.  As 
I  say,  th'  place  was  goin'  downhill  fast  till 
you  come,  an'  I  been  thinkin'  it  over  an'  I 
want  t'  know  if  you  won't  stay  right  on  here 
an'  keep  runnin'  it — th'  Palace — an'  me. 
It  'curred  t'  me  that  mebbe  if  you  an'  me  was: 
t'  git  married  you'd  feel  a  little  surer  of  your 
job  here;  but  I  don't  want  you  should,  Sadie. 
D'  yeh  think  you  could  bring  yourself  t'  doin' 
it?" 

Sadie  turned  and  her  eyes  gazed  steadily 
into  his,  the  while  the  faint  shadow  of  a  smile 
played  about  her  mouth. 

"  Al.,' "  she  said,  "you're  a  good  man.  You 
don't  know  anything  about  me,  but  you're 
willing  t'  take  th'  chance;  is  that  what  you 
mean?" 

"It  shore  is,  Sadie,"  he  answered  solemnly. 

"Well,  Al.,'"  she  went  on,  "I  couldn't 
marry  you  unless  you  give  me  a  free  hand;  I 
got  t'run  things  my  own  way  or — pull  freight." 

He  removed  his  pipe  from  his  mouth  and, 
leaning  forward,  stared  hard  at  her. 

"Ain't  I  made  it  clear?  "  he  asked.  "  That's 
jus'  what  I  want  yeh  t'  do;  run  th'  Palace — 
an'  me — jus'  th'  way  yeh  wanta." 

She  smiled  across  at  him.  Looking  up  at 
the  blue  sky,  what  her  eyes  saw  there  seemed 
to  give  her  courage,  for  she  said  quietly: 

"  Al.,'  I  don't  jus'  now  feel  like  saying  'No,.'- 
nor  'Yes.'  I'd  like  t'  think  it  over;  do  you 
care  if  I  do?" 

He  rose.  "All  right,  Sadie,"  he  said,, 
knocking  the  ash  from  his  pipe.  "Thanks; 
it's  all  right;  take  yer  time." 

He  started  for  the  kitchen;  halfway  to  the 
door  he  hesitated,  turned,  and  came  back. 


"An',  Sadie- 
"Yes- 


» 
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His  hungry  eyes  searched  her  upturned 
face. 

"If  you'll  lemme  know  as  soon  as  possible, 
I'll  be  much  obliged." 

"I  will,"  she  promised,  and  looked  away, 
out  through  the  gate,  across  the  desert. 


THE    ROYAL   NORTHWEST 
MOUNTED  POLICE    FORCE   OF  CANADA 

By  g.  e.  wills 


|LL  this  I  do  swear  without 
any  mental  evasion,  equiv- 
I  ocation,  or  secret  reserva- 
'  tion,  so  help  me  God." 
That  was  the  beginning  of 
[  the  end,  or  rather  the  end 
'  of  the  beginning,  for  those 
are  the  closing  words  of  the  Northwest 
Mounted  Policeman's  oath  of  service.  There 
were  forty  of  us  "swore  our  lives  away,"  as 
some  one  remarked,  one  April  morning  in  the 
travelers'  sample  room  of  a  big  hotel  down 
East.  The  "  J.  P."  who  did  the  job  would 
repeat  a  few  words  in  a  singsong  tone,  then 
put  his  finger  to  the  place  where  he  left  off, 
and  look  at  you  over  the  top  of  the  paper, 
while  you  repeated  after  him  what  he  had 
read,  and  so  on  to  the  end.  There  had  been 
about  twenty  sworn  in  before  my  turn  came, 
and  I  remember  wondering  to  myself  if  he 
would  have  it  all  off  by  heart  when  I  stood  up. 
Apparently  he  did  not,  for  his  dried-up, 
wrinkled  finger  followed  along  the  lines  in 
spasmodic  jerks  just  the  same  as  it  had  done 
with  the  other  chaps.  After  that  we  were 
told  to  be  at  the  depot  at  two  o'clock.  And 
so  we  departed,  some  to  the  bar  to  have  a 
"booster"  on  the  strength  of  it,  some  to  the 
writing  room  to  write  parting  letters  to — it 
would  be  hard  to  say  whom. 
It  happened  to  be  my  home  town,  and  as  I 


went  out  into  the  busy  streets  which  I  had 
known  since  childhood,  they  seemed  strange. 
Familiar  faces  that,  perhaps,  I  should  never 
see  again  passed  unrecognized,  and  I  was 
one  with  the  "Riders  of  the  Plains." 

The  good-bys  and  all  that,  the  why  I  had 
joined  the  police,  the  why  the  others  had,  can 
find  no  place  here.  A  mounted  policeman 
never  discusses  or  even  speaks  of  these  things. 
True,  a  fresh  young  "rookie"  may  some- 
times be  heard  to  ask  an  old-timer,  "How  did 
you  come  to  take  on  ?  "  But  he  isn't  told,  and 
he  never  asks  anyone  that  question  again. 
Suffice  it,  then,  that  we  were  all  at  the  depot  at 
two  o'clock,  and  it  wasn't  a  bit  like  a  lot  of 
volunteers  going  away.  There  were  some 
who  had  friends  to  see  them  off,  but  most  of 
them  were  alone,  and  they  were  not  com- 
municative. Plainly,  each  man  seemed  to 
feel  that  he  was  taking  a.  step,  to  feel  the 
uncertainty  that  lay  before  him.  At  this 
moment  more  than  at  any  other  it  was  borne 
in  upon  us  that  each  man  there  had  his  past 
and  his  reason  for  joining.  I  think  that  was 
the  thing  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  nearly  all 
at  the  time.  Going  to  Egypt  or  South  Africa 
was  a  different  proposition.  There  was  the 
hope  of  a  triumphant  return  from  those 
struggles,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment 
swept  all  personal  feelings  before  it.  But 
there  is  no  glamour  about  joining  the  mounted 
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police.  And  after  five  years  of  risks  run,  lonely 
patrols,  and  hardships  endured,  one  quits,  or 
takes  on  for  another  three  years,  that's  all. 

In  time,  we  arrived  at  Regina,  where  the 
headquarters  of  the  police  are  located,  and  our 
car  was  dropped  from  the  limited.  Met  at 
the  station  by  a  corporal  in  uniform,  we 
marched  to  the  barracks,  which  could  be  seen 
about  two  miles  off,  chaffing  one  another  and 
appearing  light-hearted;  appearing  not  to 
notice  the  difference  between  the  city  streets 
we  had  left  behind  and  the  raw,  unfinished 
prairie  town. 

The  corporal,  too,  must  have  heard  the 
chaffing,  and  I  wondered  if  it  made  him  think 
of  when  he  had  marched  up,  and  if  he  had 
laughed  and  had  tried  to  pretend  that  it  was 
just  as  he  had  imagined  it  would  be.  I 
wondered  because  he  was  clearly  an  old-timer 
— had  three  stars  on  his  arm,  which  I  sub- 
sequently found  out  meant  that  he  had 
served  eleven  years.  After  eleven  years  of 
service  in  the  police  you  learn  that  it  doesn't 
do  to  allow  facial  expression  to  indicate 
thoughts.  Immobility  of  countenance  is 
characteristic  of  the  police. 


Arrived  at  the  barracks,  the  party  was  split 
up  and  cots  were  assigned  to  all  in  the  various 
barrack  rooms,  of  which  there  were  some  ten 
or  twelve.  The  men  of  the  post  were  at 
"morning  stables"  when  we  arrived,  and  we 
had  to  wait  until  this  part  of  the  day's  duties 
was  over  before  we  had  our  breakfast.  Don't 
laugh,  you  militiamen;  we  soon  learned  to 
call  it  "mess."  They  were  short-handed  at 
the  post  then  and  ours  was  the  largest  "bunch 
of  rookies  "  that  had  ever  been  taken  on  at  one 
time,  so  that  when  the  men  came  out  of 
stables  their  curiosity  was  only  mildly  notice- 
able. I  think  we  passed  muster  all  right, 
for  we  were  a  well-set -up  crowd,  and  out  West 
they  judge  a  man  as  he  stands  in  his  boots. 
What  he  doesn't  know  he  can  learn.  I 
recall,  however,  a  subdued  chuckle  running 
around  the  mess  room  when  we  all  walked  in, 
and,  sitting  down  at  the  tables,  waited  to  be 
served.  Gradually  it  dawned  upon  the  more 
observing  that  if  we  were  to  get  anything  to 
eat  at  all,  we  had  to  go  and  get  a  plate  and 
take  it  to  the  door  of  the  kitchen  which  opened 
off  the  mess  room,  where  our  rations  would  be 
slapped  on  to  it.     It  was  amusing  to  watch 
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some  of  the  chaps  sneak  up  from  their  seats, 
get  a  plate,  and  come  back  to  the  table  with  it 
heaped  up,  as  if  they  had  known  the  system 
all  along.  However,  we  all  knew  what  to  do 
at  noon  mess,  and  the  mistake  provoked 
nothing  more  than  the  chuckle  to  which  I 
referred.  Hazing,  which  is  so  common  in 
most  military  outfits,  is  almost  unknown  in 
the  police.  It  doesn't  "go"  with  the  kind  of 
men  that  are  in  it.  I  believe  there  have  been 
occasions  when  it  was  tried  on,  but  some  one 
was  always  hurt,  and  there  are  too  many  guns 
around,  and  too  many  men  quick  to  use  them, 
to  make  it  a  safe  practice. 

For  the  first  few  days  most  of  us  had  nothing 
to  do.  We  had  lost  our  homogeneity  as  a 
"bunch"  and  each  one  of  us  pursued  his  way 
as  interest  or  inclination  called  him.  Some 
had  found  old  friends  at  the  post,  some  were 
trying  to  make  them  with  a  view  of  obtaining 
pointers,  while  others  appeared  to  do  nothing 
but  write  letters  all  day  long.  It  was  quite 
noticeable,  however,  that  this  practice  soon 
lost  its  hold.  The  letter  writers  became  fewer 
daily. 

By  this  time  most  of  us  had  our  uniforms 
and  equipment.  One  day  my  turn  came,  and 
I  was  sent  over  to  the  assembly  hall,  where 
the  floor  was  covered  with  rows  of  mounds. 
Each  mound  was  one  man's  outfit.  Part 
of  it  was  to  last  him  during  his  whole  term 
of  service,  and  the  rest  consisted  of  his  yearly 
issue,  such  as  shirts,  boots,  socks,  etc.  Every 
article  in  each  pile  bore  a  uniform  number 
which  was  the  number  of  the  pile.  There 
was  a  sergeant  in  charge  with  an  assistant  to 
move  his  desk  from  pile  to  pile  as  the  kit  was 
issued.  When  your  name  was  called  you 
would  go  to  the  desk  and  the  sergeant  would 
say,  "Constable  So-and-so,  your  number  is 
1,500."  From  that  time  you  were  a  man  no 
longer,  but  a  sort  of  automaton  designated  by 
a  number.  After  you  were  apprised  of  your 
number  you  were  handed  your  pilliasse,  a 
kind  of  large  bag  made  of  ticking,  which,  when 
stuffed  with  hay,  served  as  your  mattress, 
during  your  term  of  service.  When,  it  is 
issued  to  you,  however,  it  is  empty,  a^d  ooe  by 
one,  as  their  names  are  cafled  out  to  you,  you 
throw  the  other  articles  comprising  your  out- 
fit into  your  pilKass^  right  down  to  "One 
shaving  brush,  one  boot  brosh*  one  clothes 
brush,  one  button  b*ass*  one  raaor/*  quickly 
followed  by  £  pe*eH>pto.ry  "sign  the  book,** 
I  think  ev^r  mounted  policeman  uses  his 
government  fawr  to,  shave  with— once.  After 
that  he.  pvobabty  u$e$  it  for  cutting  plug 


tobacco,  or  shaving  off  bath  brick;  it  doesn't 
matter,  one  has  to  sign  for  it  anyway*  even 
if  it  isn't  worth  the  proverbial  "damn."  In 
due  course  of  time  we  all  had  our  kits  issued 
to  us,  and  our  uniforms  had  been  altered  to 
fit  at  the  tailor  shop,  but  by  this  time  we  also 
had  had  our  first  taste  of  drills  and  rides,  for 
your  mounted  policeman  is  put  through  these 
like  any  British  army  "swaddy."  It  started 
with  two  drills  a  day  and  ended  with  five 
drills  and  three  rides.  The  first  drill  was  at 
five  in  the  morning,  an  hour  and  a  half  before 
morning  mess,  and  although  it  would  be 
blazing  hot  at  noon,  there  would  be  small 
frozen  pools  on  the  ground  when  "fall  in" 
sounded  for  this  drill.  Immediately  after 
mess  would  come  a  carbine  drill  for  an  hour, 
then  a  ride  in  the  manage  for  an  hour  and  a. 
half,  and  after  that  there  were  fatigues  tilll 
noon.  The  afternoon  was  also  taken  up» 
with  drills  and  rides,  and  as  you  may  imag- 
ine, after  a  month  of  this  we  were  beginning; 
to  get  into  condition.  About  this  time,  too), 
you  might  frequently  hear  some  "buck"  re- 
mark as  he  saw  the  Transcontinental  wornr- 
ing  its  way  across  the  prairie  to  the  east,, 
"Why  in  hell  did  I  ever  come  out  here?"' 
Yet  the  chances  are  he  wouldn't  have  takem 
that  train  with  free  transportation  and  ex- 
penses. 

It  is  at  this  stage  of  the  recruit  period  thai  a 
man  finds  the  change  from  his  former  fife 
most  noticeable.  The  memory  of  his  previous 
surroundings  is  still  fresh  and  in  most  cases 
must  contrast  "sharply  with  the  grimness  of 
the  life  in  the  police.  As  a  general  rule, 
however,  one  cannot  tell  how  his  fellows 
accept  the  situation.  Probably  he  is  too 
bound  up  in  his  own  acceptation  of  it  to  care 
about  his  comrades.  For  my  part,  after  a 
month  of  it,  five  years  loomed  before  me  as 
an  interminable  space.  Your  young  recruit 
takes  more  stock  in  five  years,  after  a  month 
of  service,  than  he  did  before  he  took  on. 

Occasionally  an  empty  cot  in  the  morning 
will  indicate  that  some  spirit  weakened  in  the 
night,  and  the  next  day  it  will  be  announced 
at  noon  mess  that  "Constable  hav- 
ing deserted,  his  name  is  struck  off  the  pay 
list  and  ration  return  of  depot  division  and 
placed  on  the  deserters,  roll  from  this  date." 
Generally  no  effort  is  made  to  apprehend 
deserting  recruits — the   force   is  better  oft; 
without  such  men — yet  one  cannot  look  aft. 
the  empty  cot  in  the  morning  without  thinking; 
of  the  struggle  that  must  have  taken  pfece,, 
and  what,  after  all,  may  have  lain  behkid  itx. 


In  due  time  most  of  us  qualified  in  drills 
and  riding,  and  at  noon  mess  we  all  listened 
eagerly  when  "  orders"  were  read,  because  it 
had  become  known  that  many  of  us  were  to 
be  drafted  to  the  various  district  headquarters. 

For  policing  purposes  the  Territories  are 
divided  into  some  eight  divisions,  and  there 
are  two  divisions  in  the  Yukon  Territory, 
which  is  also  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
mounted  police.  Each  division  is  designated 
by  a  letter  and  has  its  divisional  headquar- 
ters, which  is,  as  a  rule,  the  largest  town  in 
the  district.  These  divisions  are  again  sub- 
divided into  detachments,  and  the  most  envied 
man  in  the  police  is  the  man  who  gets  a  good 
detachment.  This  will  account  for  our  rapt 
attention  to  "orders,"  and  for  my  delight 
when  one  day  I  beard  my  name  called  out 
along  with  a  dozen  or  so  others  and  we  were 
instructed  to  pack  our  kits  and  be  ready  to 
proceed  to  Calgary  the  next  day. 

It  is  a  twelve  hours'  journey  by  rail  from 
Regina  to  Calgary.  Our  party  consisted 
principally  of  men  who  had  taken  on  at  the 


same  time  as  I  had,  but  there  was  a  different 
atmosphere  about  this  trip  from  that  which 
prevailed  on  our  way  to  Regina.  We  were 
a  step  nearer  to  a  detachment,  and  the  dis- 
cipline relaxed  at  each  step.  It  must  not  be 
inferred  that  when  a  man  gets  a  post  of  his 
own  he  is  a  free  lance — far  from  it.  There 
are  weekly  reports  to  be  sent  in  to  the  divi- 
sional headquarters,  reports  on  the  "stock" 
in  the  territory  he  has  to  patrol,  reports  on  the 
condition  of  the  trails,  weather  reports,  ration 
returns,  and  a  host  of  smaller  matters  to  at- 
tend to.  These  are  all  checked  and  compiled, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  each  division  sends 
its  annual  report  to  headquarters  division, 
which,  in  turn,  sends  its  report  to  Ottawa,  and 
the  whole  comes  out  in  the  form  of  a  "Blue 
Book"  and  is  "laid  before  the  House."  To 
have  this  publication  complete  and  authentic 
close  watch  must  be  kept  on  the  individual 
returns  of  each  constable  on  his  detachment, 
and  in  this  respect  there  is  no  relaxation  of 
discipline.  There  is  a  cessation  of  barrack 
routine,  however,  and  a  man  is,  to  a  large 
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extent,  left  to  rely  on  his  own  discretion  and 
judgment. 

The  barracks  at  Calgary  are  much  the  same 
as  those  at  Regina,  only  smaller.  There  is, 
of  course,  a  guard  room  in  the  barracks  at 
each  divisional  headquarters,  and  this  guard 
room  is  the  common  jail  of  the  district.  Here 
are  incarcerated  prisoners  who  have  been 
committed  to  stand  trial  at  the  spring  or  fall 
assizes,  and  also  short-term  convicts.  The 
guard  room  at  Calgary  was,  as  a  rule,  well 
filled  all  the  time,  and  the  prisoners  who  were 
at  hard  labor  had  to  be  taken  out  under 
escort.  Thus  we  had  our  first  taste  of  "doing 
guard."  Each  man  would  be  in  charge  of 
three  prisoners  and  was  responsible  for  the 
manner  in  which  they  did  their  work.  The 
characters  to  be  met  with  in  mounted  police 
guard  rooms  throughout  the  Territories  would 
do  credit  to  Chelsea  or  Portland;  it  would  need 
the  pen  of  a  Dickens  to  describe  them. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
work  around  the  barracks  was  done  by  the 
prisoners,  the  life  was  becoming  more  mo- 
notonous, and  each  of  us  eagerly  looked 
forward  to  his  turn  to  get  a  detachment. 
Plainly,  everybody  could  not  get  one,  and  I, 
being  shorter  in  stature  than  most  of  my 
comrades,  had  but  little  hope  of  doing  so. 
Yet,  at  last,  even  my  turn  came,  for  I  had  • 
acquired  a  good  seat,  and  not  one  of  the  boys 
had  ever  seen  me  bucked  off.  What  may 
have  happened  when  I  was  alone  behind  the 
barracks  trying  things  on  my  own  account  is 
another  matter. 

Out  of  a  total  of  over  eight  hundred,  in- 
cluding officers,  non-commissioned  officers, 
and  men,  something  like  two  hundred  are 
kept  constantly  on  detached  duty.  The 
territory  to  be  covered  is,  however,  so  exten- 
sive that  the  detachments — which  as  a  rule  do 
not  consist  of  more  than  one  or  two  men — are 
at  an  average  distance  of  forty  miles  apart. 
The  "organized"  portion  of  the  Territories 
is  more  closely  looked  after  than  the  oudying 
districts,  and  in  the  former  there  is  one  con- 
stable for  five  hundred  square  miles  and  for 
about  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  of  the 
population. 

At  least  three-fifths  of  the  population  of  the 
Canadian  Northwest  is  foreign  born,  and  it 
would  be  hard  to  exaggerate  the  good  in- 
fluence exercised  by  the  force  over  these.  A 
very  large  proportion  of  the  settlers  consists  of 
Europeans,  people  from  Mediterranean  coun- 
tries, southern  Russia  and  Poland.  These 
people  have  always  been  accustomed  to  the 


closest  police  surveillance  at  home,  and  did 
they  not  feel  the  restraining  influence  of  the 
mounted  police  in  their  new-found  liberty, 
license  would  soon  take  the  place  of  law  and 
order.  As  may  be  imagined,  the  constable 
takes  a  very  broad  view  of  his  duties,  but  his 
tact  and  discretion  have  led  these  people  not 
only  to  respect  the  laws,  but  to  look  upon  the 
police  as  friends  who  are  willing  to  aid  and 
assist  them  in  every  way.  During  the  last  few 
years  immigration  has  probably  doubled,  and 
that  from  the  Western  States  has  grown  until 
now  it  very  largely  preponderates.  These 
Americans  have,  in  their  own  country,  been 
accustomed  to  a  very  large  degree  of  liberty, 
yet  the  fairness  and  justice  with  which  the 
laws  of  Canada  are  administered  by  the 
mounted  police  have  entirely  won  them  over. 

Once  on  a  detachment,  a  constable  is  sup- 
posed to  cover  his  district  at  regular  intervals, 
according  to  its  extent!  He  takes  with  him 
a  patrol  sheet,  which  every  rancher  signs, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  trip  it  is  sent  in  to 
headquarters.  In  this  way  the  commanding 
officer  at  the  post  knows  whether  or  not  the 
ground  is  being  covered.  Some  of  the  boys 
have  been  known  to  get  two,  or  even  three, 
patrol  sheets  signed  at  the  same  time  in  order 
to  save  trips,  but  this  is  one  of  the  tricks  of 
the  trade. 

A  mounted  policeman  on  patrol  is  generally 
pictured  as  carrying  a  Winchester  carbine, 
and  although  this  arm  is  included  in  his  equip- 
ment, it  is  seldom  carried  and  less  often  used. 
The  revolver  is,  however,  the  sign  of  office, 
and  must  be  carried  by  every  man  when  on 
duty  whether  its  use  is  required  or  not.  Once 
a  year  each  man  has  to  come  in  from  his  de- 
tachment and  "go  to  the  butts"  for  a  course 
of  target  practice,  and  in  this  way  is  main- 
tained the  high  standard  of  marksmanship 
for  which  the  force  is  famed. 

For  such  a  large  body  of  men,  considering 
the  importance  of  the  duties  they  perform, 
there  are  comparatively  few  commissioned 
officers,  and  they  are  seldom  called  upon 
to  perform  duties  outside  of  the  various  bar- 
racks at  divisional  headquarters.  If  a  special 
patrol  has  to  be  sent  out  for  any  reason,  such 
as  capturing  a  band  of  renegade  Indians  and 
taking  them  back  to  their  reserve,  it  almost 
invariably  consists  of  three  or  four  men  and  a 
non-commissioned  officer.  The  typical  police- 
man does  not  seek  responsibilities,  and  seldom 
avails  himself  of  opportunities  for  promotion. 
A  constable  who  shows  that  he  is  catering  to 
his  superiors,  ostensibly  to  "get  his  stripes," 


is  looked  upon  by  his  comrades  with  scant 
favor. 

It  is,  of  course,  the  rancher,  and  not  the 
farmer  or  the  townspeople,  who  derives  the 
greatest  benefit  from  the  police.  To  illus- 
trate this  let  us  say  a  certain  rancher  has  lost 
half  a  dozen  horses  branded  — U  (Bar  "  U  "). 
As  soon  as  he  misses  them  he  finds  the  nearest 
policeman  and  apprises  him  of  his  loss.  The 
policeman  immediately  sends  word  to  head- 
quarters and  in  a  surprisingly  short  time  every 
policeman  within  a  radius  of  many  miles  is  on 
the  lookout  for  six  horses  branded  " — TJ." 
This  service  costs  the  rancher  nothing,  and, 
as  may  be  imagined,  it  is  very  seldom  that  lost 
or  stolen  stock  are  not  recovered.  Along  the 
American  border  smuggling  is  more  or  less 
extensively  carried  on.  But  justice  works 
swiftly  in  this  section  of  the  country,  and  as 
every  commissioned  officer  of  the  force  is  also 
a  fully  accredited  police  magistrate,  there  is 
very  little  delay  between  the  time  of  capture 
and  sentence.  As  a  general  rule  these  men 
avail  themselves  of  the  option  of  a  fine,  and  it 
is  surprising  to  note  the  good-fellowship  which 
exists  between  them  and  the  members  of  the 
force.  There  is,  however,  no  laxity  of  duty 
on  the  part  of  the  police  on  this  account,  and 


the  whole  thing  is  looked  upon  as  a  game. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  a  man  on  either  side  may 
be  "dropped"  in  the  course  of  a  chase.  1 
well  remember  an  instance  when  one  of  our 
boys  who  had  been  shot  by  a  smuggler  was 
being  buried.  His  funeral  was  attended  by 
several  quiet  individuals,  who  apparently 
came  for  no  other  reason  than  that  of  idle 
curiosity.  Yet  we  of  the  police  knew  who 
they  were,  and  their  glasses  clicked  against 
ours  that  night  at  "Murphy's,"  when  we 
drank  to  poor  old  "Moose." 

It  is  on  detachment  that  the  real  life  of  the 
mounted  policeman  commences.  I  recall  one 
chap  I  met  who  was  serving  his  fourteenth 
year  as  a  constable,  yet  was  the  owner  of  a 
beautiful  estate  in  Scotland  which  yielded  him 
a  handsome  income.  They  say  the  life  gets 
so  strong  a  hold  on  some  men  that  when  they 
go  to  sign  off  they  find  they  cannot  do  it,  and 
so  take  on  again.  After  my  own  experience  I 
can  quite  easily  credit  it,  but  I  also  feel  sure 
that  hi  most  cases  there  is  something  else  be- 
hind it  all.  Undoubtedly,  there  are  a  great 
many  "vagrant  sons"  in  the  mounted  police; 
while  occasionally,  for  reasons  seldom  known, 
some  will  put  an  end  to  themselves,  as  is 
evidenced  by  holes  in  the  plaster  and  an 


ineradicable  stain  on  the  floor  beneath  it,  to 
be  seen  in  almost  any  of  the  barracks. 

In  the  police  one  gets  to  know  only  one's 
comrades  in  work  and  routine.  Yet,  some- 
times, when  two  happen  to  be  on  a  particular- 
ly long  and  dangerous  patrol  together,  there 
will  flash  past  moments  of  intense  intimacy, 
barely  realized  ere  they  are  gone;  sometimes, 
while  engaged  in  some  labor,  there  will  come 
moments  of  fellowship  which  never  get  be- 
yond intuition. 

A  taciturn  comrade  and  I  had  been  on  the 
trail  together  for  several  days,  when  one 
evening  I  saw  him  writing.  In  the  night  I 
crawled  out  of  our  tent  and  found  among  the 
grass  the  crumpled  paper.  I  knew  that  the 
man  who  had  written  on  it  was  an  English 
University  man,  Baliol,  I  think;  I  knew  that, 
if  he  wished,  he  could  put  half  a  dozen  letters 
after  his  name;  I  also  knew  that  he  had  served 
over  eighteen  years  in  the  policeas  a  constable, 
and  under  the  circumstances  it  struck  me  that 
that  paper  might  be  worth  while.  This  is 
part  of  what  was  on  it: 

They  brand  our  lives  with  failure. 

But  bow  should  they  know,  who  dwell 
Secure  in  the  homeland  harbor, 

Of  work  in  the  outside  hell, 
Who  ne'er  felt  the  wheel  spokes  tremble, 

As  they  faced  the  smashing  seas, 
Nor  headed  the  bunch  on  a  wintry  night, 

Id  the  teeth  of  a  northern  breeze? 

We  drown  in  unknown  waters, 

We  burn  in  forest  flame, 
We  freeze  on  northern  barrens, 

Some  meet  a  self -sought  shame; 


Fever,  frost,  and  hunger, 

Thirst  'neath  a  cloudless  sky, 
Bullet,  spear  and  knife  thrust; 

Thus  do  your  wastrels  die. 
What  should  they  know  of  our  trouble, 

Our  hopes  or  fears  or  care, 
Who  sit  in  the  ingle  corner 

When  the  glowing  embers  flare? 
Truly,  they  dream  of  Empire, 

In  their  listless  Island  way, 
But  little  they  reck  that  Empire's  cost, 

Their  vagrant  sons  must  pay. 

We  also  dream  at  twilight 
In  the  long  gray  shadows'  haze, 

Of  the  blooming  May  in  springtime, 

Of  primrose-studded  ways, 
Of  the  lilac-scented  garden, 

Of  the  drone  of  bees  at  noon, 
But  we  wake  from  the  twilight  dreaming 

In  the  sheen  of  an  alien  moon. 

How  should  they  know  the  longing 

Thai  craves,  when  the  gray  veldt's  dry, 
The  green  of  a  Devon  moorland, 

The  gray  of  an  English  sky, 
The  yellow  thatched  eaves  peeping 

From  the  orchard  blossoms  fair, 
The  voices  heard  in  the  years  agone, 

And  the  love  our  youth  met  there? 

The  old  romantic  days  of  the  police  will 
soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  But  their  day 
is  not  yet  done,  and  as  the  settler  advances 
from  the  south  and  brings  with  him  his  towns 
and  municipal  police,  the  "Riders  of  the 
Plains  "  will  extend  their  patrols  farther  to  the 
north,  and  prepare  the  way  for  future  gener- 
ations in  the  more  distant  yet  equally  fertile 
and  habitable  valleys  of  the  Peace  and  the 
Athabasca. 


LITTLE    WATCHER 

BY  ELEANOR  GATES 


ICKED  from  among  the 
litter  by  the  slack  of  his 
neck,  the  coyote  whelp 
opened  round  eyes  of  gray- 
ish amber  and  blinked  into 
the  face  of  the  Old  Woman. 
The  Navajo  looked  back 
at  him,  noting  with  satisfaction  that  he  did 
not  wriggle.  Then  she  put  him  carefully  to 
one  side  and  leaned  over  the  other  cubs, 
whimpering  and  crawling  about  in  their 
shallow  burrow  like  so  many  helpless  puppies. 
These  she  caught  up,  one  by  one,  and  gave 
each  a  swift  flick  against  a  stone. 

But  with  the  baby  she  had  chosen,  she  was 
most  tender,  holding  him  tucked  in  a  fold  of 
her  bright-striped  blanket  as  she  descended 
the  steep  trail  from  the  butte.  When  they 
came  out  upon  the  level  below,  she  made  at 
once  toward  the  goats,  which  were  pasturing 
at  some  distance,  and  from  the  flock  drove  a 
young  female,  fat,  and  black  as  the  coal 
streak  that  furnished  her  cooking  fires. 
Still  carrying  the  coyote,  she  led  the  goat  by  a 
riata  to  the  corral  at  the  foot  of  the  mesa 
precipice,  tied  her  to  a  cedar  post,  and 
promptly  put  the  whelp  up  to  the  udder  for  his 
first  meal  of  goat's  milk. 

He  was  a  wee  ball  of  downy,  mouse- 
colored  fur  then,  with  soft  ears,  a  head  shaped 
like  a  peach,  and  a  mere  wisp  of  tail.  At 
night,  he  slept  near  the  Old  Woman  in  the 
dirt-covered  hogan,  his  bed  a  square  of  red 
flannel  on  the  bottom  of  a  great,  olla-like 
basket  which  he  could  neither  tip  over  nor 
crawl  out  of.  In  the  daytime,  riding  in  the 
crook  of  the  aged  squaw's  arm,  he  accom- 
panied her  to  the  desert,  where  she  went  to 
herd,  or  he  lay  beneath  a  brush  sun  shelter 
while  she  worked  in  the  cornfield. 

But  soon,  well  suckled  by  the  she-goat,  he 
began  to  grow  amazingly.  First  he  found  his 
legs,  and  was  able  to  go  wabbling  after  his 
foster  mother  as  she  lonesomely  circled  the 


corral.  Next,  the  wabble  became  a  stout 
*  little  trot.  And  now  the  Old  Woman  found 
no  need  of  holding  him  up  for  his  dinner. 
The  goat,  when  heavy  with  milk,  stood  with- 
out being  tied,  and  even  uh-uh-uhed  to  him 
'invitingly  if  he  was  slow  to  come;  while  he  had 
so  lengthened  and  heightened  that  he.  was 
able  to  drink  without  aid.  He  gave  over  the 
olla-like  basket,  therefore,  and  the  corral 
became  his  home.  Here  he  showed  an  in- 
creasing love  for  the  she-goat  by  yelping 
mournfully  if  she  started  off  down  the  in- 
closure,  and  by  barking  in  noisy  delight  at  her 
return.  The  squaw  still  saw  him  often,  and 
stroked  him  much  so  that  he  might  not  be- 
come hand  shy. 

Changed  in  looks  he  was  by  now.  The 
black-tipped  nose  was  longer  and  more 
pointed;  the  grayish  amber  eyes  were  paler 
and  narrowed  in  their  slits;  the  head  was  flat; 
the  ears  were  upright;  the  hair  was  not  downy, 
but  coarse  to  wiriness,  blackish  and  brindled 
along  the  back  and  mane,  striped  burro-wise 
across  the  shoulders,  elsewhere  of  a  dusty, 
sunburned,  tawny  gray. 

With  his  change  in  looks  there  came  a 
change  in  appetite.  He  began  to  crave  other 
food  than  milk,  when  the  Old  Woman  gave 
him  to  eat  of  wafer  bread,  and  let  him  lap 
from  a  gourd  shell  filled  from  her  wicker 
water  bottle.  Later,  the  she-goat  having 
gone  dry,  and  there  being  no  second  foster 
mother  for  him,  she  fed  him  with  other  things 
— the  bean  of  the  mesquite  and  the  sweetish 
fruit  of  the  prickly  pear.  One  day,  he  tasted 
blood.  The  squaw  brought  him  in  a  linnet, 
all  plump  and  juicy  beneath  its  feathery  coat. 
He  lay  down,  holding  the  tiny  thing  between 
his  forefeet,  and  tore  at  it  greedily,  with  little, 
throaty  growls.  When  he  was  finished,  she 
tried  to  pull  away  the  bit  of  plumage  caught 
in  his  paws.  And  for  the  first  time  he 
showed  his  teeth. 

Then  the  Boy  came.    Having  got  the  man 


o  less  a  friend  to  bis  foster  mother." 


scent  before  he  reached  the  hogan,  the  young 
prairie  wolf  was  not  frightened  at  the  stranger 
whose  blanket  was  as  bright  with  stripes  as 
the  Old  Woman's,  and  who  was  otherwise 
very  like  her  in  appearance — except  that  a  gay 
banda  kept  back  the  hair  from  his  forehead. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Boy  was  startled  as,  on 
entering  the  low  hut,  he  saw  two  eyes  burning 
out  at  him  from  a  dim  comer. 

"What  is  it?"  he  asked  the  Old  Woman, 
speaking  in  the  Navajo  tongue. 

"It  is  Little  Watcher,"  she  answered. 
"For  so  I  have  named  him.  The  kids  were 
all  stolen  away  by  night.  When  I  prayed  to 
Those  Above,  I  was  bidden  to  do  what  my 
father  had  done — fight  poison  with  poison." 

With  the  Boy's  coming,  the  coyote  had 
much  meat.  For  every  day  the  Boy  took  bow 
and  arrows  and  climbed  to  the  mesa  top. 
Here  grew  juniper,  pifion,  and  cedar,  and  here 


rabbits  were  to  be  found,  and  reptiles,  ground 
squirrel,  buzzard,  and  hawk.  Returning,  the 
hunter  threw  the  whole  of  his  quarry  to  Little 
Watcher,  who  was  easy  to  please  but  hard  to 
satisfy.  The  coyote  dragged  the  game  out  of 
reach  and  then  fell  upon  it  as  if  he  feared 
interruption,  mumbling  his  delight. 

Meanwhile  the  Old  Woman  was  not 
neglecting  to  train  him.  When  the  sunrise 
sheen  was  on  the  desert,  and  the  squaw,  sing- 
ing the  early  morning  song,  drove  the  flock  to 
its  scant  feeding,  she  took  Little  Watcher 
along.  And  as  the  goats  slowly  traveled, 
browsing,  she  taught  him  to  follow  and  round 
them. 

By  the  end  of  twelve  moons,  what  with  no 
long  runs  and  plentiful  food,  Little  Watcher 
was  larger  than  the  wild  of  his  own  kind  and 
as  big  as  his  kinsman,  the  gray  wolf.  Now  a 
wren  was  not  a  mouthful  for  him:  a  snap,  a 


"  The  femalt  watched  them  rather  indifferently." 


swallow,  and  it  was  gone,  and  the  amber  eyes 
were  pleading  for  more.  Yet  for  all  his 
gorging  and  his  hankering  after  flesh,  he  was 
no  less  a  friend  to  his  foster  mother,  the  she- 
goat,  than  before,  and  having  skirted  the 
flock,  liked  to  sprawl  near  by  her,  and  perhaps 
tease  a  lizard  by  way  of  entertainment. 

There  came  a  night  when  for  the  first  time 
his  strength,  his  training,  and  his  affection  for 
her  were  put  to  the  test.     Enemies  came. 

Only  the  stars  were  shining,  and  the  corral 
lay  in  the  heavy  shadow  of  the  precipice. 
But  Little  Watcher  needed  no  light  to  tell  him 
that  clanger  threatened.  He  lifted  his  muzzle 
to  the  rough  path  from  the  mesa,  perked  his 
ears,  and  snuffed  noiselessly.  Then,  as  noise- 
lessly, he  rose. 

Presently,  along  the  foot  of  the  precipice, 
came  several  forms  like  his  own.  He  was 
down  the  wind  from  them,  and  they  skulked 
forward  with  no  halts,  their  feet  softly  padding 
the  sand.  Soon  the  foremost  was  beside  the 
inclosure  and  reared  upon  his  hind  legs. 

Once  more  Little  Watcher  rose — his  body 
rigid,  his  head  stretched  out,  his  brush  on  a 
stiff  line  with  his  back,  and  from  crest  to  tail 
bis  hair  stood  up  belligerently.  Then,  with 
a  shrill  yelp  of  defiance  he  leaped  forward 
and  caught  the  other  by  the  throat. 

His  fangs  were  sharp,  his  hold  was  a  vise. 
One  rending  pull,  and  the  strange  coyote 
pitched  end  for  end  between  his  fellows. 
They  smelled  the  warm  blood — and  leaped 
upon  him  with  a  wrangle  of  exultant  cries. 


"  The  Old  Woman  and  the  Boy  saw,  at  the 

Out  of  her  hogan  rushed  the  Old  Woman 
waving  a  pine  torch  above  her  head  and 
shrieking  to  scare  the  intruders.  "They  ran  to 
a  safe  distance,  from  where  they  stopped  ^to 
look  round.  The  Old  Woman  did  not  follow 
them  nor  trouble  to  wake  the  Boy.  When 
she  had  gone  among  the  goats  to  see  that  none 
was  hurt  or  missing,  she  dragged  the  dead 
coyote  some  rods  away,  and  returned  to  give 
Little  Watcher  a  caress. 

But  there  was  no  rest  for  Little  Watcher. 
Still  bristled,  he  stayed  inside  the  corral,  now 
skirting  the  goats  on  fleet  foot,  now  pausing 
beside  his  black  foster  mother,  but  always 
licking  his  chops  and  mumbling  crossly. 

It  was  then  the  season  that  follows  the  first 
rains.  A  haze  of  green  lay  on  the  desert— a 
haze  touched  here  by  the  yellow  of  sunflower 
and  marigold  masses,  there  by  the  purple  of 
the  larkspur's  slender  wand,  again  by  a  fleck 
of  gleaming  alkali. 

But  all  too  soon  that  haze  was  gone  again, 
melting  away  with  the  hot  kiss  of  the  sun. 
Greasewood  and  mesquite  showed  the  only 
verdure  now,  and  the  flock  found  the  picking 
poor. 

So,  one  dawn,  a  burro  was  loaded  with 
blankets,  the  cooking  pottery,  and  some 
water  bottles  filled  at  the  precious  spring. 
Then  the  squaw  said  farewell  to  the  Boy, 
who  stayed  to  tend  orchard  and  com  strips, 
and  drove  her  bearded  company  out  of  the 
cedar  corral.  Soon  she  was  well  on  her  way, 
and  the  gray  and  the  red  sandstone  ribbons 


lummit   of  the  lava  itreich,  a  lorn  coyote." 

of  the  mesa  precipice  were  blending  and  fad- 
ing behind  her. 

Finally,  when  more  than  a  score  of  camps 
had  been  pitched  and  broken,  the  goats  were 
stopped  near  the  cot  ton  wood- lined  bed  of  a 
dry  stream.  Here  the  burro  was  unloaded, 
the  Old  Woman  made  a  sun  shelter  of  boughs 
on  the  bare  gravel  of  the  arroyo,  and  dug  for, 
and  found,  water. 

Grazing  was  good,  and  the  goats  fattened. 
So  did  Little  Watcher,  who  fared  well  on  the 
daily  spoil  of  the  squaw's  snares.  Here,  too, 
almost  in  the  shadow  of  the  wooded  Tun- 
icha  Mountains,  was  peace — for  a  period. 

Each  night  the  goats  were  driven  in  to  the 
line  of  cottonwoods,  where,  bunched  together, 
they  lay  down.  On  one  side  of  them  was  the 
shelter  of  boughs,  where  the  Old  Woman 
slept,  rousing  occasionally  to  put  a  length  of 
mesquite  root  upon  her  torch  fire;  on  the  op- 
posite side,  close  to  his  picketed  foster 
mother,  dozed  Little  Watcher,  flat  upon  his 
belly,  his  hind  legs  stretched  out  straight  with 
his  tail,  his  muzzle  on  his  forepaws.  But, 
like  the  squaw,  he  waked  now  and  again,  and 
listened — head  high,  ears  upright  and  moving, 
amber  eyes  glowing  in  the  dark.  And  he 
often  heard  what  the  other  did  not — the  far- 
off  staccato  yip!  yip!  yip!  of  the  prairie  wolf 
on  a  scent. 

Then,  for  a  second  time  during  his  term  of 
guarding,  enemies  appeared — boldly,  in  broad 
daylight,  when  the  Old  Woman  was  away 
looking  to  her  traps.    It  was  now  the  season 


when  the  coyote  runs  in  pairs.  And  but  two 
appeared,  out  of  a  patch  of  cactus  to  the 
mountain  side  of  the  goats.  From  the  cacti, 
they  came  darting  down  upon  the  nearest  of 
the  flock  — Little  Watcher's  black  foster 
mother. 

But  before  they  could  reach  her,  a  streak  of 
tawny  gray  shot  between.  And  as  the  she- 
goat  scrambled  up,  bleating  in  terror,  to  join 
the  herd,  Little  Watcher,  all  bristled  from 
crest  to  tail,  met  the  male  of  the  coyote  pair 
and  buried  his  teeth  in  his  flank. 

They  fought  furiously,  rolling  over  and  over, 
sending  the  sand  into  the  air,  tearing  up  the 
greasewood,  mingling  their  cries  of  pain  and 
rage.  From  the  edge  of  the  cactus  patch,  the 
female  watched  them,  rather  indifferently, 
however,  and  with  frequent  hungry  glances  in 
the  direction  of  the  goats. 

The  gaunt  stranger  was  no  match  for  the 
guardian  of  the  flock.  Very  soon  the  battle 
was  over.  Then  Little  Watcher  looked  up, 
and  at  the  female.  There  she  was  at  the 
summit  of  the  gende  rise,  apparently  wait- 
ing, and  turning  her  head  prettily  this  way 
and  that.  Little  Watcher  loped  toward  her. 
She  let  him  come  close,  then  wheeled  and 
sped  away  through  the  cacti.    He  followed. 

He  was  back  before  nightfall,  and  lay  down 
at  the  feet  of  the  aged  Navajo,  his  eyes  furtive, 
as  if  he  were  conscious  of  neglected  duty,  his 
tongue  lolling  with  a  long,  hard  run.  Alter- 
nately scolding  and  caressing  him,  the  Old 
Woman  gave  him  a  few  laps  from  her  gourd 
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shell,  and  presently  he  sought  out  his  foster 
mother  and  rested  beside  her  until  the  goats 
sought  the  cottonwoods. 

But  thereafter  he  often  left  his  charges  to  go 
bounding  away  toward  the  mountains,  and 
not  even  the  proffering  of  food  could  tempt 
him  to  stay.  Sometimes  of  a  night  he  would 
rise  and  sneak  off.  Sometimes  of  a  morning 
he  would  trot  to  the  top  of  a  near-by  rise,  stop, 
look  round  upon  the  goats,  give  a  troubled 
whine — and  disappear. 

Then,  one  day,  as  suddenly  as  these  ex- 
cursions had  begun,  they  came  to  an  end. 
He  was  returning  to  the  flock  after  a  long 
jaunt,  when,  not  far  to  his  right,  there  ap- 
peared a  moving  figure,  wound  in  a  blanket 
and  topped  with  white.  It  was  not  unlike  a 
yucca,  crowned  by  a  cream-colored  bloom. 
Now,  in  a  new  posture,  it  was  not  unlike  a 
stumpy  saguaro  with  one  outspread  branch. 
The  curiosity  of  his  kind  impelled  him  to  halt. 
As  he  did  so,  placing  his  forefeet  on  a  rock,  the 
better  to  see,  he  caught  the  familiar  scent  of 
the  Boy,  and  saw  that  the  latter  was  holding 
out  toward  him  a  long,  strange  something 
upon  which  the  light  glinted.  The  next 
moment  there  was  a  puff  of  smoke — a  report 
— and  Little  Watcher  fell  to  the  sand. 

He  lay  flat  upon  his  side  for  a  short  space, 
his  tail  limp  and  thin,  his  eyes  closed.  Then, 
striving  to  rise,  he  found  himself  able  only  to 
control  his  forelegs,  for  his  hinder  ones  would 
not  obey  his  will,  and  at  the  small  of  his  back 
was  a  spot  that  stung.  This  he  could  reach, 
and  he  alternately  snapped  round  at  it  with 
a  doleful  cry  or  licked  it  tenderly. 

It  was  early  morning  then,  and  he  did  not 
mind  the  heat.  But  later,  as  the  sun  mounted 
and  burned  the  sand,  he  pulled  himself  along 
to  some  spiny  buck  brush,  and  spent  the  rest 
of  the  day  in  its  meager  shade.  He  knew  the 
flock  was  not  far.  for  their  rank  odor  was 
borne  to  him  on  trie  wind.  And  so,  the  sun 
gone,  leaving  only  great  strokes  of  orange 
upon  the  sky  and  a  fire-edged  hill  where  its 
last  light  rested,  he  took  his  way  toward  home, 
dragging  his  hind  quarters. 

Twilight  was  yet  on  the  desert  as  he  came 
in  sight  of  the  goats.  There  they  went,  trail- 
ing across  the  purple  levels  to  the  long,  black, 
wavering  line  of  cottonwoods,  behind  them, 
two  herders.  Faster  he  pulled  himself  along, 
giving  a  quick  little  bark,  now  and  then,  that 
ended  in  a  howl.  But  he  was  not  able  to 
cross  the  summit  of  the  ridge  from  which  he 
looked.  And  so  he  dropped  down  upon  a 
red-black  stretch  of  glassy  lava.    For  hours 


thirst  had  cruelly  assailed  him.  As  often  in 
times  past  he  had  drunk  from  rain-filled 
pockets  in  the  sandstone,  he  now  licked 
feverishly  at  the  still  blistering  rock. 

There  night  found  him.  Between  his 
lappings,  he  lay  flat,  being  too  hurt  and  weary 
to  hold  himself  up.  His  muzzle  was  toward 
the  flock  and  he  could  see  the  place  of  its 
lying  down.  For  there  burned  the  evening 
fire,  a  dot  of  light  on  a  vast  sheet  of  blackness. 
He  shivered,  giving  puppy-like  barks,  as 
when,  a  whelp,  he  tagged  his  foster  mother, 
the  she-goat;  he  lifted  his  muzzle  to  the  stars 
and  mourned. 

Behind  him,  other  cries  answered — faintly, 
against  the  wind.  He  perked  his  ears, 
listening. 

Yip/  yip/  yip/  yip/  yip/ — the  running  cry  of 
prairie  wolves  on  a  scent! 

He  looked  down  upon  the  level,  where 
sparks  were  flying  up  from  the  Old  Woman's 
fire.  Once  more,  rallying  all  his  strength,  he 
tried  to  make  headway  toward  the  goats. 
Once  more,  he  could  not  cross  the  ridge.  He 
whined  helplessly. 

Nearer  and  nearer  sounded  the  coyote  cries 
behind,  dulling  a  little  as  the  pack  descended 
into  a  draw,  redoubling  in  strength  when  they 
came  out  upon  higher  ground. 

And  now  they  were  so  near  that  Little 
Watcher  could  hear  their  short  panting  as  they 
loped  forward.  And  now  he  could  see  them 
coming  his  way  through  the  dark.  With  a 
growl,  he  sat  up,  ears  laid  back,  hair  on  end. 

Yip/  yip/  yip/  yip/  yip/ 

Up  from  behind  the  pine-covered  Tunichas 
rose  the  moon — full,  white,  spreading  a  day- 
like radiance  upon  the  great  slopes  and  levels 
of  the  desert. 

From  the  brush  shelter  among  the  cotton- 
woods, the  Old  Woman  and  the  Boy  lifted 
their  eyes  to  look,  and  saw,  silhouetted  against 
it,  at  the  summit  of  the  lava  stretch,  a  lone 
coyote,  seemingly  seated  upon  its  haunches. 

The  squaw  got  to  her  feet,  wristlets  and 
chain  tinkling,  and  leaned  to  peer  among  the 
goats.  The  Boy  sprang  up,  too,  his  gaze 
toward  the  ridge  top. 

"Little  Watcher!"  he  called  anxiously; 
"Little  Watcher!" 

Then  into  the  moonlight  on  the  distant 
summit  they  saw  other  wolf  forms  race;  and 
as  these  centered  to  where  the  lone  coyote  sat, 
saw  him  struggle  forward  to  meet  them.  And 
through  the  desert  night,  there  came  a  shrill 
yelp  of  defiance — then  a  wrangle  of  exultant 
cries. 
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bHAT  house  over  there  on  the 
hill  lookin'  down  the  bay, 
that  big  house?  That 
there  is  the  old  Norton 
place.  All  dead?  Why, 
no.  They  ain't  dead  or 
poor  or  in  no  ways  unfortu- 
nate, even  if  the  grandfather  of  the  present 
tribe,  old  Truman  Norton,  done  some  stealin', 
you  might  say.  Nothin'  wuss  than  stealin' 
his  wife,  which  bein'  a  commodity  without  a 
price  in  this  country,  couldn't  hardly  be  called 
felony,  but  in  the  country  where  he  done  the 
stealin'  women  cost  money,  and  he  violated  all 
sorts  of  laws  a-gittin'  her.  Still,  there  was  an 
exchange,  too,  so  to  speak. 

He  was  a  captain  of  a  vessel  at  twenty-six, 
Truman  Norton  was.  His  folks  was  vessel 
owners  and  that's  how  it  happened.  Capable 
enough,  but  of  course  so  young  a  man  didn't 
usually  work  up  to  skipper  of  a  fust-class  ship 
out  of  a  State  so  full  of  good  sailors  as  the 
State  of  Maine.  It  was  when  he  was  twenty- 
six  and  he  was  skipper  of  the  Governor 
Bowdoin  and  he  had  taken  her  to  Turkey  and 
there  she  was,  layin'  in  the  harbor  of  Smyrna, 
takin'  on  a  cargo. 

He  used  to  walk  around  on  shore  a  good 
deal,  bein'  of  an  inquirin'  disposition,  you 
might  say,  and  went  ashore  every  day.  But 
the  women  interested  him  the  most.  He 
used  to  look  at  them  shapeless  white  bundles 
with  veils  over  their  faces,  and  wonder  if  they 
had  any  fun,  if  anybody  was  ever  nice  to  'em. 
He  got  a  sorter  romantic  notion  in  his  head  of 
how  kinder  nice  it  would  be  to  have  a  chance 
to  be  polite  and  decent  to  some  of  them  poor 
things  that  never  expected  nothin'  of  the  kind, 
to  take  some  girl  who  would  never  be  nothin' 
but  a  slave  in  a  Mohammedan  house  and 
make  her  queen  in  a  Yankee  home.  He  got  a 
sorter  notion  of  this  and  kept  thinkin'  about  it 
until  the  idee  kinder  possessed  him.  He 
thought  how  a  girl  of  that  kind  would  jest 


worship  him  and  he'd  jest  worship  her,  and 
from  imaginin'  how  love  and  gratitude  would 
work  back  and  forward  like  this,  he  got  dead 
in  love  with  a  dream  girl  who  might  be  hidden 
in  any  of  them  shapeless  white  bundles  of 
clothes  that  looked  like  bags  walkin'  around. 

Well,  the  loadin'  of  the  vessel  had  progressed 
right  up  to  the  point  where  it  was  the  last  day 
and  he  had  about  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  would  never  have  a  chance  to  even  speak 
to  one  of  them  women.  Besides,  he  couldn't 
speak  no  Turkish.  Then,  too,  he  thought 
probably  most  of  the  girls  didn't  know  notmn', 
would  embarrass  him  before  company  by 
havin'  bad  table  manners,  and  would  want  to 
eat  heathen  things,  and  it  was  jest  as  well  to 
forgit  all  about  'em  and  go  home  and  see  if 
he  couldn't  git  another  girl  instid  of  Maria 
Mills,  who  had  thrown  him  over  for  a  feller 
'twarn't  so  good  as  he  was,  too. 

The  last  bit  of  cargo  would  be  aboard  by 
half  past  five  or  thereabouts.  There  would 
be  a  moon  by  eight  or  so,  and  they  calculated 
to  be  all  ready  to  slip  out  of  the  harbor  and  off 
for  home  as  soon  as  the  moon  was  well  up. 
Truman  went  ashore' for  a  last  look  around 
and  took  in  the  cemetery,  because  it  was 
handy  right  there  by  the  shore  and  because 
it  interested  him.  It  was  full  of  cypresses 
and  gloomy  old  hedges  and  bushes,  a  regular 
old  woods,  with  benches  stuck  around  through 
it,  though  very  seldom  anybody  ever  came 
there  and  sot  on  'em.  But  if  they  wanted 
to,  they  could. 

Well,  when  he  come  into  the  cemetery  this 
day  at  about  half  past  two,  there  was  a  couple 
of  women  on  two  benches  near  each  other,  the 
only  folks  in  that  part  of  the  cemetery,  any- 
way. One  of  'em,  a  big,  tall,  and  fat  one, 
was  stretched  out  on  her  bench,  and  from  the 
way  she  was  snorin',  anybody  could  see  she 
was  asleep.  'Tother  dropped  her  handker- 
chief, and  he  stepped  up  quick  like  and  picked 
it  up  for  her. 


"  She  had  the  tie  wrong,  though." 


To  his  surprise,  she  spoke  to  him  in  French, 
a  language  Truman  had  learned,  like  a  good 
many  other  State  of  Maine  folks,  up  in  the 
lumber  camps  and  in  Canada  itself,  foolin' 
around  as  a  boy.  Lots  of  Turkish  girls  was 
taught  French.  She  spoke  in  the  sweetest 
and  saddest  and  longingest  tones. 

"No  man  ever  picked  up  a  handkerchief  for 
me  before  and  no  one  ever  will  again,"  she 
said,  and  she  lifted  her  veil  and  let  him  see  the 
most  stunningly  handsome  girl  he  had  ever  set 
eyes  on. 

"By  hookey,"  rather  "sacre  bleu,"  it  was 
he  said;  "sacre  bleu,  if  you  will  run  away  with 
me,  I'll  pick  up  your  handkerchief  a  hundred 
times  a  day! " 

He  spoke  right  out.  He  could  see  as  plain 
as  he  could  see  her  great  big  black  eyes,  that 
the  girl  would  sell  the  soul  the  Mohammedans 
said  she  didn't  have,  to  be  the  wife  of  an 
American,  and  there  warn't  no  time  to  go 
slow  and  fool  and  beat  around  the  bush 
and  shilly-shally  and  work  up  to  things  and 
approach  'em  gradually.  She  had  shown 
her  face.  She  had  acted  direct,  and  so 
would  he. 


"Will  that  woman  with  you  keep  on 
sleepin'?" 

"She  sleeps  like  the  dead,"  said  the  girl. 

"Stand  up,"  said  Truman. 

Truman  wasn't  small,  but  he  wasn't  big. 
He  was  five  foot  eight.  The  girl  was  a  good 
chunk  of  a  girl.     She  was  five  foot  seven. 

"All  right.  Git  behind  that  hedge.  Take 
off  your  clothes  and  throw  'em  over  to  me, 
and  do  you  then  git  into  my  things,  which  I 
will  throw  over  to  you.  Ain't  forty  folks  in 
the  city  who  have  seen  you  unveiied,  and 
when  I  am  veiled,  won't  nobody  know  me,  so 
there  ain't  scarcely  anybody,  you  might  say, 
who'd  be  likely  to  recognize  either  of  us." 

He  threw  his  clothes  over,  and  him  and  the 
girl  exchanged  costumes,  and  she  come  out 
dressed  in  American  skipper's  clothes.  She 
had  the  tie  wrong,  though,  and  he  fixed  it,  and 
when  he  had  done  that,  as  was  natural  like, 
he  kissed  her.  She  threw  her  arms  around 
his  neck  and  wanted  to  delay  things  for  a 
couple  more.     But  he  stopped  her. 

"My  ship  is  the  last  one  to  the  right  in  the 
harbor.  There's  the  French  warship,  and  then 
mine.    If  anybody  notices  you  are  a  woman, 
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which  somebody  is  more  than  likely  to  suspect 
if  he  looks  at  you  hard,  he  won't  think  you 
are  a  Turkish  woman.  He'll  think  it  is  an 
outlandish  American  custom  to  have  women 
sailors.  You  go  down  opposite  to  my  ship 
and  wave  your  handkerchief  three  times,  so 
fashion,  and  they'll  send  a  boat  off  for  you, 
and  you'll  give  'em  this  note  and  they'll  take 
you  out  to  the  ship.  The  watch  on  deck  is 
lookin'  to  see  me  signal  and  he'll  see  you." 
"But  how'll  you  git  away?" 
"Ain't  nobody  got  no  business  to  lift  my 
veil  or  try  to  see  who  I  am.  Can't  nobody  do 
that  Even  if  they're  searchin'  the  hull  town 
for  a  lost  woman,  ain't  nobody  got  no  right  to 
lift  a  woman's  veil  to  see  who  she  is,  because 
she  might  be  the  wrong  woman.  Besides, 
only  the  husband  or  dad  could  do  that,  in 
case  they  felt  sure  it  was  the  right  woman. 
Why,  I'm  as  safe  from  detection,  almost,  as 
if  I  was  invisible,  walkin'  around  here,  you 
might  say.  Can't  nobody  make  me  out.  Be- 
tween sunset  and  moonrise,  I'll  git  down  to 
the  shore,  shuck  myself  out  of  these  duds,  and 
swim  out  to  the  ship.  Long  swim,  but  I  can 
do  it  Tell  my  Aunt  Mehitabel — she's  there 
— to  have  my  other  clothes  ready  for  me.    Or 


she  can  put  some  of  her  things  on  you.  There. 
Tuck  your  hair  up  under  the  hat  more  and 
ran  along." 

So  he  fixed  her  hair  better  and  kissed  her, 
and  she  wanted  another  kiss  and  he  did,  too, 
so  they  had  it  and  another,  and  then  she  went. 

He  folk-red  along  and  seen  the  girl  signal 
the  Governor  Bowdoin,  seen  a  boat  come  and 
git  her,  seen  her  go  up  over  the  side. 

"So  she's  safe.  That  is,  she's  safe  if  they 
don't  git  me,  and  I  guess  they  won't." 

Well,  he  didn't  know  what  to  do  or  where 
to  go,  anyway,  so  he  jest  sat  down  right  there. 
It  was  somewheres  around  three,  mebbe, 
when  the  girl  went  out  to  the  ship,  and  it  had 
got  along  to  almost  six  when  his  attention  was 
attracted  for  no  particular  reason  to  a  small 
boat  that  was  comin'  ashore  from  the  French 
man-o'-war,  and  he  looked  back  and  see  a 
French  officer  all  dressed  up  in  bis  best, 
sword  and  all,  comin'  down  to  the  shore. 

He  looked  at  the  officer,  thinkin'  what  a 
real  good-lookin'  feller  he  was  and  how  pretty 
he  looked  in  his  gold  lace  and  all  when  he 
see  a  woman  and  five  or  six  Turkish  soldiers 
comin'  along  down. 

Well,  the  woman  was  so  tall  and  so  fat  that 


"  He  dapped  bis  band  over  the  offitet 
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he  knew  it  was  the  old  woman  that  had 
been  with  his  girl.  Who,  what  she  was,  he 
didn't  know.  Hadn't  had  time  to  find  out 
nothin',  only  he  knew  his  girl  was  the  hand- 
somest one  he  had  ever  seen.  Must  have 
come  from  a  fust-class  Turkish  family,  too, 
seein'  they  had  had  her  learned  French. 

When  he  see 
them  soldiers  and 
that  old  rip  come 
hyperin'  down  to 
the  waterside,  he 
didn't  know 
whether  to  sit 
still  or  git  up,  but 
it  was  natural  for 
a  Yankee  sailor 
when  he  see 
trouble  handy  to 
stand  up,  so  he 
stood.  The  old 
rip  give  a  look; 
she  pointed  at 
what  he  hadn't 
noticed  before, 
three  white 
stripes  woven 
along  the  border 
of  his  dress,  if 
you  could  call 
the  bag  he  had 
on  a  dress.  Of 
course  the  hull 
thing  was  white 
and  the  stripes 
was,  too,  but  it 
was  like  the 
markings  woven 
on  a  tablecloth. 

She  made  some 
sort  of  remarks 
to  him.  Sounded 
like  she  was 
pleadin'  and  re- 

provin' — both.  "And  fill  right  over  i 

Well,  he  couldn't 

do  that,  and  there  wasn't  any  pleasure  and 
profit  standin'  there,  and  he  had  to  git  away 
from  them  some  time  if  he  was  ever  goin'  to 
shuck  himself  out  of  his  duds  and  swim  to 
the  ship.  So  he  jest  started  to  go  away. 
Then  he  see  where  he  had  miscalculated  when 
he  had  planned  out  his  escape  when  talkin' 
with  the  girl.  Men  folks  couldn't  lift  his 
veil,  and  women  folks  couldn't  when  men 
folks  was  around.  But  men  folks  could  take 
hold  of  him  and  carry  him  to  some  place 


where  women  folks  could  examine  him.  Them 
soldiers  or  police  or  whatever  they  was,  they 
made  a  break  at  him.  If  they  got  him,  he'd 
be  bowstringed  and  his  body  in  the  harbor 
before  midnight. 

Well,  sir,  quick  as  a  flash  he  thought  of 
yellin'  in  French,  as  the  girl  might  have  done, 


the  idee  as  a  bad 
one  because  they 
would  know  it 
was  a  man's 
voice,  and  this 
put  still  another 
idee  in  his  head 
by  contrariwise, 
and  with  the 
Turks  at  his 
heels,  he  run  up 
to  the  French 
officer,  who  was 
right  there  now, 
clapped  his  hand 
over  the  officer's 
mouth,  standin' 
in  front  of  him, 
and  yelled  in 
French  to  the 
crew  of  the  boat, 
jest  landin': 

"Help!  Help! 
I'm  attacked. 
These  Turks  are 
attackin'  me!" 

Them  French 
sailors  see  their 
officer  strugglin' 
in  a  crowd  of 
Turkish  soldiers 
and  heard  a  voice 
yellin'  in  French 
for  help.  They 
didn't  stop  to  ask 
or  think  whether 
-.kwari,  kenflosb."  it  was  his  voice, 

and  when  he 
of  Truman's  grasp,  it  was  his 
for  he  naturally  couldn't  know  Truman 
and  the  Turks  wasn't  one  and  the  same  gang. 
The  Frenchmen  come  runnin'  up  with  their 
cutlasses,  such  as  all  man-of-war's  men  car- 
ried in  them  days,  drove  off  the  Turks  and 
got  around  their  officer,  and  then  all  of  'em, 
with  Truman  hangin'  right  alongside,  run  for 
the  boat  and  jumped  in,  for  it  was  the  devil  to 
pay  now  and  a  whole  lot  of  other  Turks  had 
rushed  up  to  help  the  soldiers. 
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Well,  there  Truman  was  in  the  French  boat 
and  the  French  didn't  know  what  to  think, 
but  the  Turks  on  shore,  thinkin'  the  whole 
muss  was  created  by  them  and  that  they  was 
stealin'  a  woman,  was  shootin'  away  at  'em. 

So  the  only  natural  and  sensible  thing  for 
the  French  to  do  was  to  row  for  their  ship, 
and  they  done  it,  too,  like  the  old  scratch. 

They  all  piled  aboard  their  ship,  Truman, 
too,  and  the  whole 
crew  gathered 
around  that  mys- 
terious Turkish 
female  standin' 
a-facin'  of  'em, 
back  agin  the 
bulwarks  of  the 
starboard  side, 
which  was  the 
side  toward  shore. 
They  was  stand- 
in'  lookin'  at  her, 
amazed  and  awed 
and  kinder  re- 
spectful because 
she  was  a  woman, 
not  knowin'  what 
to  do,  when  she 
up  and  jumped 
on  the  bulwark, 
threw  up  ber 
hands,  fetched  a 
blood  curdlin' 
screech,  and  fell 
right  over  back- 
ward, kersplosh. 

They  rushed  to 
the  side  and 
looked  over,  some 
■  of  'em  jumped 
in,  and  boats 
was  lowered,  but 
the  poor  mys- 
terious female, 
she  didn't  come  up,  she  was  gone. 

When  Truman  fell  over  that  way,  he  jest 
swum  under  the  ship  and  come  up  on  the  port 
side.  The  hull  French  crew  was  on  t'other 
side.  It  was  gittin'  along  toward  dusk  now 
and  the  water  was  still  as  a  mill  pond,  and 
pushin'  the  white  hood  back  from  his  head, 
he  struck  out  for  the  Governor  Bowdoin  with- 
out anyone  seein'  him  at  all. 

Now,  when  Truman  got  to  his  own  ship,  he 
done  the  only  fool  thing  he  done  during  this 
hull  occurrence.  Otherwise,  he  acted  with 
good  and  quick  judgment.    He  had  orter 


'Aunt  Mtbitahtl  bad  put  somt  of  ber  thing) 
on  Fatima." 


gone  around  on  the  port  side  of  the  ship  and 
called  to  'em  to  haul  him  up.    But  in  order  to 
save  all  trouble — and  he  was  a  great  hand  to 
hate  to  bother  folks — he  went  around  to  the 
starboard  side,  because  the  ladder  was  on  that 
side  and  he  could  go  up  all  right  by  himself. 
That  was  the  side  toward  shore,  and  when  he 
went  up,  somebody  on  shore  made  out  his 
white  clothes  goin'  up  the  dark  side  of  the  ship. 
Well,  he  got 
right   into    his 
other  clothes,  and 
Fatima,  for  that 
was    her    name, 
told  him  how  she 
was  the  daughter 
of  a  Turkish  gen- 
eral and  how  she 
and    three    other 
girls   was   sched- 
uled  to  be  mar- 
ried    that    night, 
casual  like,  to  the 
governor  of  that 
province,  an  old 
boy  of  sixty  who 
had  thirteen  wives 
already.     She 
hadn't  liked  that. 
It  seemed  like  the 
heaven  the  Turks 
didn't  believe  she 
could    go    to    to 
have  one  young, 
handsome,     and 
good  young  man 
all  to  herself  who 
loved     her     like 
Truman  did. 

Truman  trans- 
lated most  of  this 
to  his  Aunt  Me- 
hitabel,  who  had 
put  some  of  her 
things  on  Fatima.  Aunt  Mehitabel  was  a 
woman  of  fifty,  spry,  nice-lookin',  capable, 
as  good  a  woman  as  there  was  in  Maine. 
This  was  her  fust  trip  to  a  foreign  shore. 

Jest  when  Truman  had  finished  tellin' 
Aunt  Mehitabel,  cuttin'  it  short  because  he 
had  to  see  to  makin'  the  men  hurry  about 
gittin'  anchors  up  and  sails  on  the  ship,  for  he 
wanted  to  git  out  jest  as  quick  as  he  could, 
the  second  mate  stuck  his  head  in  and  said: 

"A  boat  is  comin'  out  full  of  Turkish 
soldiers." 
Truman  leaped  up  frantic,  ordered  'em  to 


•It. 


i*l  allow  this  awful  sacrifice.*" 


clap  on  sail  as  fast  as  could  be,  to  git  up  the 
firearms  and  cutlasses,  and  to  hide  Fatima 
'way  down  in  the  hold.  Didn't  have  no 
definite  plan.  He  would  try  to  keep  'em  from 
findin'  the  girl  at  all,  or  he  would  delay  'em 
and  git  under  way  and  run  and  fight  for  it 
with  'em  on  board,  or  perhaps  git  to  goin' 
before  they  could  git  to  the  ship. 

Aunt  Mehitabel,  she  grabbed  the  white 
baggy  dress  and  run  to  the  cook's  galley  and 
slammed  a  couple  of  flat  irons  on  the  fire. 
She  had  already  wrung  the  thing  out  and  had 
had  it  dryin'.  She  held  the  damp  cloth  over 
the  stove,  and  pretty  soon  she  was  ironic'  it. 

"Too  wet  to  wear  the  things  the  way  they 
was  and  looked  too  mussy,  besides,"  said  she 
to  the  cook.  Which  the  cook  couldn't  make 
no  meanin'  out  of. 

Hurry  though  they  did,  the  crew  of  the 
Governor  Bowdoin  couldn't  git  her  ready 
before  the  Turkish  boat  got  out  to  her.  There 
the  boat  was,  hooked  on  to  the  ladder. 

Jest  then,  a  white  figure  stepped  to  the  top 
of  the  ladder  and  paused,  about  to  go  down. 

"  Fatima! "  cried  Truman. 

"Psst!    Shut  up!"  said  the  figure. 

"Aunt  Mehitabel!"     Truman  stepped  for- 


ward. "I  can't  allow  this  sacrifice,  this  awful 
sacrifice.  We'll  run  for  it  and  fight.  We'll 
shoot  the  cusses  as  they  come  up  the  ladder. 
I'll  not  permit  this  sacrifice." 

"Keep  still.  Don't  be  a  fool.  Don't  give 
me  away.  'Tain't  a  sacrifice.  I  have  always 
wanted  to  live  abroad.  I  jest  love  this 
climate.  I'll  keep  low  until  after  I'm  married 
to-night  in  Fatima's  place.  The  governor  is  a 
gentleman  of  sixty.  A  very  suitable  proper  ■ 
age  for  the  partner  of  a  lady  of  fifty.  And 
Jane  Nutting  can't  say  I'm  the  only  single 
woman  in  Yarbury." 

And  with  that  she  went  down  the  ladder  as 
spry  as  a  girl  and  the  Turks  rowed  off  with  her. 

What  happened  to  Aunt  Mehitabel?  You 
ain't  never  read  much  about  Turkish  history? 
Never  heard  about  the  great  reform  governor 
of  the  province  Smyrna  is  capital  of,  and  all 
the  improvements  he  put  through  after  he  was 
sixty  year  old,  too?  Never  heard  about  the 
woman's  rights  movement  there  which  got  to 
goin'  so  well  that  the  old  sultan  himself  had  to 
interfere,  dogged  if  he  didn't?  That  there 
episode  of  Oriental  history  never  has  been 
writ  up  proper,  so  a  noted  historical  feller 
from  Boston  said  right  here  in  Yarbury. 


JAPAN: 

OUR    NEW   RIVAL   IN   THE    EAST 


By  HAROLD  BOLCE 


III.    JAPAN'S   NEW  COMMERCIAL   ACTIVITIES* 


|HILE  Japan  is  making  the 
whole  Orient  move,  we 
are  standing  pat.  And 
just  as  England  politically 
lost  the  thirteen  colonies, 
so  America  commercially 
is  losing  the  empires  of 
Asia.  We  are  failing  to  keep  pace  with  the 
progress  there.  China,  under  the  influence 
of  Japan,  is  demolishing  its  ancient  wall.  We 
refuse  to  lower  ours.  To  learn  the  secret  of 
success  of  modern  nations  China  has  4,000 
students  abroad.  It  is  an  indication  of  na- 
tional awakening  unprecedented  in  history. 
We  have  sent  out  six  Government  clerks  for 
six  months  and  we  imagine  we  are  blazing  a 
trail  to  big  opportunity.  America  has  fancied 
that  as  the  Far  Eastern  nations  emerged,  they 
would  be  compelled  to  buy  our  wares.  Japan 
has  demonstrated  that  the  brown  or  yellow 
workingman  may  be  trained  to  industrial 
efficiency  as  great  as  the  Caucasian's.  It 
marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  age — the  age  of 
universal  distribution  of  looms  and  engines. 
It  is  the  triumph  of  world-wide  diffusion  of 
knowledge.  There  was  a  time  when  Vener- 
able Bede  knew  it  all.  Now  that  monopoly 
is  not  enjoyed  even  by  sophomores. 

America's  confident  assumption  that  it  was 
destined  to  be  the  manufacturer  for  the 
Orient  is  a  survival  of  the  old  serenity  that  has 
misled  various  nations  into  believing  that  they 


were  specially  ordained  to  be  the  maker  of 
finished  goods  for  other  races.  Clinging  to 
that  policy,  empires  have  lost  their  colonies 
and  manufacturing  centers  have  seen  their 
trade  pass  to  the  industrial  leadership  of 
newer  people. .  It  was  a  derision  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  among  the  manufacturers  of 
the  Old  World  that  fox  skins  were  bought  in 
England  for  a  groat  and  the  tails  alone  re- 
sold to  that  country  for  a  guilder.  To-day 
America,  with  the  other  Western  nations, 
imagines  that  China  and  India  will  continue 
indefinitely  to  send  out  their  cotton  raw  and, 
after  they  have  paid  freight  on  it  around  the 
world,  buy  it  back  as  yarn  and  colored  cloth. 
The  forms  of  American  industry  whose 
prosperity  is  based  upon  present  or  future 
trade  with  the  Orient  are  built  upon  a  pre- 
carious foundation.  We  are  underestimating 
our  rivals.  Had  Mr.  Markham  lived  when 
Holland  ruled  the  commercial  world  he  would 
have  wondered  who  blew  out  the  light  in  the 
Briton's  brain.  The  farmers  of  that  island 
seemed  doomed  to  grope  on  in  their  fogs, 
gathering  wool  for  the  looms  of  Flanders. 
But  England  became  a  great  manufacturing 
country  and  proved  to  the  world  that  it  was 
actually  possible  to  beat  the  Dutch.  Then 
the  British  developed  the  delusion  that 
America  could  not  and  should  not  become  a 
manufacturing  country,  and  that  the  New 
World  must  continue  to  depend  on  Manches- 


*This  is  the  third  of  a  most  important  series  of  articles  (the  first  of  which  appeared  in  the  November  number) 
on  the  future  of  our  commerce  with  the  Orient  in  the  light  of  the  new  era  which  begins  for  Japan  with  the  conclusion 
of  her  war  with  Russia.  The  series  has  been  specially  prepared  by  Mr.  Harold  Bolce,  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
Washington,  from  information  gathered  by  him  during  a  recent  trip  to  China  and  Japan,  taken  specially  for  this  maga- 
zine.— The  Editor. 
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ter  and  Liverpool  for  its  wares,  just  as  we 
have  imagined  that  the  Far  East  must  send 
to  our  factories  for  its  modern  merchandise. 

Our  sanguine  assumption  that  Japan  can- 
not wrest  from  us  the  markets  of  the  Pacific 
would  be  shaken  if  we  realized  the  un- 
natural  and  insecure  character  of  much  of  the 
world's  foreign  trade.  China  with  400,000 
square  miles  of  coal  fields  now  imports 
annually  more  than  1,000,000  tons  of  that 
fuel.  Under  the  guidance  of  Japanese  en- 
gineers China's  vast  stretches  of  anthracite 
and  bitumen  are  to  be  developed.  It  will 
not  be  long  before  the  Celestial  Empire  will 
mine  coal  either  for  outgoing  cargoes  or  to 
operate  its  own  factories.  Next  to  cotton 
goods,  America's  most  important  export  trade 
with  China  is  in  kerosene.  It  is  believed  that 
some  of  the  provinces  of  China  are  reservoirs 
of  petroleum.  Natural  gas  already  spouts 
through  fifteen  hundred  feet  of  bamboo 
tubing  at  Sze-chuen,  where  it  is  used  for  fuel 
in  the  evaporation  of  salt.  In  the  production 
of  that  commodity  China  has  displayed  an 
unexpected  degree  of  mechanical  up-to-date- 
ness; but  until  the  Japanese  demonstrated 
the  capacity  of  the  Oriental  to  compete  with 
Western  engineers  in  all  lines  of  industry  there 
was  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  China's  progress. 
Now  China  is  mobilizing  its  industrial  forces, 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  American  kerosene 
shipped  ten  thousand  miles  in  tank  cars  and 
tank  ships  and  sold  at  two  shillings  a  gallon 
in  the.  interior  cities  of  China  can  continue  to 
monopolize  that  trade. 

But  our  statisticians  are  very  careful  to  in- 
clude kerosene  in  the  totals  of  our  "manufac- 
tures "  sold  abroad.  The  value  of  this  product 
sold  in  Asia  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June, 
1904,  was  nearly  100  per  cent  greater  than 
that  of  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  and  was 
$9,000,000  more  than  the  value  of  our  entire 
cotton-goods  trade  that  year  in  all  the  Orient. 
In  fact,  throughout  the  world  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  has  done  more  to  extend  our 
trade  in  "manufactures"  than  any  other  one 
institution  in  the  United  States.  It  may  not, 
however,  be  a  marked  triumph  of  commercial 
genius  to  sell  illuminating  oil  to  nations  that 
would  otherwise  sit  in  darkness.  The  point 
is  that  inasmuch  as  we  transport  much  of  our 
oil  to  lands  that  need  but  to  be  tapped  to  gush 
forth  an  abundant  supply,  the  traffic  is  un- 
natural and  unenduring.  And  as  kerosene 
comprises  a  vast  proportion  of  our  Far 
Eastern  commerce,  of  which  we  have  said 
many  boastful  things,  the  mineral  develop- 


ment of  China,  under  Japan's  direction,  and 
the  consequent  loss  of  our  petroleum  trade 
in  Asia,  would  mean  more  than  merely  a 
$15,000,000  red-ink  entry  in  the  Standard 
Oil  ledger.  That  company  could  stand  the 
loss  with  more  unconcern  than  our  jubilant 
statesmen  could. 

A  little  of  the  traffic  of  the  world  flows 
along  inevitable  courses;  the  bulk  of  it  does 
not.  Japan,  having  inaugurated  the  indus- 
trial transformation  of  the  Orient  with  eligible 
millions  of  cheap  and  efficient  workingmen, 
and  possessing  the  ships  and  the  maritime  op- 
portunity and  ambition,  can  readily  not  only 
divert  to  itself  the  commerce  of  the  Pacific,  but 
can  even  bring  about  grave  economic  dis- 
turbance in  many,  nations.  It  has  been  said 
that  you  can  kick  a  barrel  of  flow:  in  Minne- 
apolis and  it  will  roll  to  New  Orleans.  It  is 
another  kind  of  law  that  forces  millions  of 
pounds  of  raw  cotton  from  the  Gulf  for 
triangular  shipment  to  Japan  across  Montana 
and  the  mountains  of  Idaho  and  via  Puget 
Sound  and  the  Aleutian  Islands.* 

JAPAN  AND  THE  WASTE  OF  WORLD  ENERGY 

That  is  not  gravity,  but  genius.  And  the 
same  power  can  send  back  from  Japan  the 
laces,  embroideries,  knit  goods,  and  other 
cotton  articles  we  now  import  from  Europe. 
When  we  get  a  clear  conception  of  the  round- 
about character  of  most  of  the  world's  foreign 
trade,  and  the  direct  determination  of  the 
Japanese  people,  we  shall  be  less  confident  of 
our  future  in  the  Pacific  and  better  prepared 
for  the  international  readjustments  which  the 
Orient's  awakening  portends.  To-day  a  false 
economic  law  draws  tons  of  American  raw 
cotton  halfway  across  Europe  and  up  into 
the  mountains  of  Switzerland.  There  it  is 
manufactured,  sent  down  to  the  European 
seaboard,  and  shipped  back  to  America  and 
sold  among  the  people  who  produced  the  raw 
material,  and  who  in  the  meantime  have 
been  expending  their  energies  sending  .cotton 
garments  to  Asiatics  13,000  miles  from  our 
factories. 

Japan's  opportunity  is  measureless,  for 
there  is  absolutely  no  element  of  security  in 
foreign  trade  in  general  when  a  little  frozen 
nation  on  the  roof  of  Europe — a  land  whose 
mountains  produce  no  coal  and  whose  valleys 
no  cotton,  a  country  without  a  ship  or  a 

*  Ships  from  Seattle  to  Yokohama,  taking  the 
northern  circle  route,  which  is  the  shortest  across 
the  Pacific,  pass  within  sight  of  the  Aleutian  chain. 
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seaport — exports  more  cotton  goods  to  the 
United  States  by  many  million  dollars'  worth 
annually  than  we,  with  our  great  plantations 
of  cotton,  our  mills,  our  coal  mines,  and  our 
miles  of  seaports,  ship  to  all  the  nations  of 
Europe  combined.  In  fact,  Switzerland  sends 
us  more  cotton  goods  than  we  export  to  all  the 
world,  exclusive  of  the  Orient.  When  Japan, 
therefore,  succeeds  in  forcing  us  out  of  the 
Asiatic  field,  we  shall,  at  the  present  rate,  im- 
port from  little  Switzerland  a  greater  value  of 
cotton  articles  than  is  wrapped  up  in  our  entire 
foreign  trade  in  that  commodity.  No  sane 
student  of  the  economic  transformations  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  progress  of  nations 
wQl  believe  that  such  a  condition  can  be 
permanent.  There  was  an  age  when  the 
country  that  controlled  the  herring  catch  was 
master  of  the  world's  commerce,  but  when 
that  fish,  in  its  migrations,  changed  its  path 
to  the  western  banks  of  the  Baltic,  the  traffic 
of  a  continent  was  disturbed! 

If,  in  addition  to  the  vast  quantities  of 
cotton  goods  we  produce  at  home,  we  are  to 
continue  as  an  importer  of  $50,000,000  worth 
of  cotton  articles  from  oversea  nations,  it  is 
more  natural  that  Japan  should  supply  us, 
rather  than  Switzerland  or  Belgium  or  Eng- 
land, for  the  factories  of  Japan,  manned  by 
labor  cheaper  than  Europe's  and  equally  skill- 
ful, are  just  across  the  bay  from  the  cotton 
fields  of  Asia.  Every  year  the  world  is  com- 
pelled to  add  a  million  acres  to  its  cotton  area. 
The  future  cotton  plantations  of  China  will 
feed  the  mills  of  the  Orient.  There  is  no  en- 
during reason  why  the  Alps  should  manufac- 
ture cotton  for  America.  It  is  equally  vain 
for  North  Carolina  to  dream  of  spinning  cloth 
permanently  for  the  inhabitants  of  China, 
which  already  exports  raw  cotton  in  prodigious 
quantities.  We  are  very  proud  of  our  raw 
cotton  exports  to  Japan.  In  1904  that  em- 
pire took  from  us  cargoes  of  this  commodity 
valued  at  9,082,577  yen;  from  India  it  took  a 
supply  valued  at  28,610,728  yen,  while  from 
China  the  factories  of  Japan  secured  raw 
cotton  valued  at  no  less  than  30,678,242  yen! 
It  is  not  difficult  to  see  who  is  to  make  the 
doth  and  the  yarn  for  the  markets  of  Cathay. 
It  is  possible  that  America  will  not  even 
furnish  the  raw  material. 

Largely  as  the  outcome  of  the  conviction 
that  certain  nations  are  blessed  with  a 
monopoly  of  industrial  genius,  sixty  per  cent 
of  the  energy  of  mankind,  according  to  an 
estimate  recorded  by  John  P.  Young,  the 
economist,  is  devoted  to  moving  merchandise 


around  the  planet.  Much  of  it  in  raw  and 
finished  forms  travels  twice  across  wide  seas 
and  continents.  In  the  carrying  of  thousands 
of  unnecessary  cargoes  the  whole  world  is 
wasting  time  and  money.  Eugene  T.  Cham- 
berlain, United  States  Commissioner  of  Navi- 
gation, found  that  the  international  freight 
bill  in  1902  on  steamships  alone  amounted  to 
$680,000,000. 

But  in  the  search  for  foreign  markets  the 
world  has  overreached  itself.  Idle  ships  ride 
at  anchor  and  rot  in  all  the  harbors  of  the 
earth.  The  tendency  of  all  nations  to  manu- 
facture for  themselves  would  add  enormously 
to  the  long  line  of  unemployed  vessels  but  for 
the  fact  that  all  the  manufacturing  countries 
are  likewise  attempting  to  turn  out  wares  for 
the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  a  curious  com- 
plexity. If  the  bulk  of  the  world's  foreign 
trade  is  to  consist  of  the  staple  articles  now 
known  to  commerce,  it  would  appear,  as  I 
indicated  last  month,  that  the  nation  that 
has  the  greatest  of  economic  advantages — a 
monopoly  of  cheap  and  skillful  labor — would 
have  the  right  of  way  to  any  open  market. 
And  that  country  conspicuously  is  Japan. 

INTRIGUE  AS  A  COMMERCIAL  FACTOR 

In  the  past  ten  years  more  than  fourteen 
thousand  trade-marks,  stolen  for  the  most  part 
from  America  and  Europe,  have  been  regis- 
tered by  Japanese  citizens  in  Tokyo.  In  the 
same  period  patent  rights  in  Japan  have  been 
secured  giving  to  subjects  of  that  empire  ex- 
clusive right  to  manufacture  about  six  thou- 
sand modern  inventions.  Many  American 
wares  advertised  throughout  Japan  cannot 
now  be  sold  there,  for  some  Japanese  has  se- 
cured the  legal  right  to  the  name  of  the  goods. 
So  the  counterfeited  article,  bearing  the  Amer- 
ican trade-mark,  controls  the  market,  and 
the  American  firm,  if  it  attempts  to  sell  its 
merchandise,  can  be  brought  before  the 
courts  and  compelled  to  pay  heavy  damages. 
It  is  true  that  American  trade-marks  are 
stolen  in  several  European  countries;  and  a 
Chicago  firm  was  caught  making  mummies 
for  sale  to  antiquarians  in  Egypt;  and  in 
Antwerp,  I  think,  Eugene  Field  found  a  royal 
bfed  of  the  sixteenth  century  which  unwillingly 
bore  the  imprint  of  the  company  that  manu- 
factured it  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  But  no 
other  country  except  Japan  has  built  its 
prosperity,  almost  in  a  national  way,  upon 
business  dishonor.  In  San  Francisco  I  met 
a  man  who  had  just  received  a  cable  order 
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from  Japan  for  2,000  horses,  ostensibly  to 
be  used  in  the  war  with  Russia  then  in 
progress.  He  could  find  the  horses,  but  he 
could  not  find  a  single  exporter  who  would 
take  the  risk  of  sending  the  animals  to  the 
Sunrise  Kingdom  until  the  money  was 
deposited  to  American  credit  at  Yokohama. 

Japanese  importers  do  not  hesitate  to  re- 
pudiate contracts  and  refuse  to  accept  car- 
goes shipped  to  them  in  good  faith  at  great 
expense.  The  goods  then  must  be  sold  at 
auction,  and  the  Japanese  usually  get  them 
at  a  bargain.  The  case  may  be  taken  into 
court  and  judgment  secured,  but  then  the 
industrial  guilds  of  the  city  and  adjoining 
cities  will  meet,  and  the  next  day  a  smiling 
and  deferential  delegation  will  call  upon  the 
foreign  plaintiff  and  inform  him,  as  "an  act 
of  friendship,"  that  if  he  exacts  payment, 
according  to  the  privileges  of  his  decree,  no 
native  firm  in  Japan  will  thereafter  give  him 
the  slightest  trade.  There  are  many  indica- 
tions that  Japan  is  a  nation  of  diplomats! 

Subtle  appraisers  sit  at  the  receipt  of  cus- 
toms in  Japan.  This  fact  should  be  given 
careful  study  by  Western  nations,  and  par- 
ticularly by  Amerfta,  for  the  Japanese  are 
becoming  intrenched  upon  the  Asiatic  main- 
land and  will  doubtless  have  much  influence 
in  the  future  tariff  administration  of  that 
empire.  It  is  not  likely  that  alien  cargoes 
competing  with  Japan's  will  have  easy  sailing 
hereafter  into  the  harbors  of  Asia.  In  Japan 
the  first  importation  of  a  commodity  from  a 
new  firm  in  America  or  Europe  usually  enjoys 
an  encouraging  classification.  I  was  informed, 
however,  by  American  agents  in  the  Japanese 
ports  that  the  second  shipment  runs  the  risk 
of  a  higher  classification,  more  fruitful  of 
revenue.  There  are  certain  provisions  for 
the  registration  of  trade-marks  in  the  name  of 
a  foreigner,  but  American  firms  do  not  as  a 
rule  care  to  take  advantage  of  them,  as  the 
ownership  of  the  wares,  so  far  as  Japan  is  con- 
cerned, passes  to  the  resident  thus  securing  the 
registration.  If  this  happens  to  be  merely  an 
agent,  it  makes  him  the  dictator  of  his  firm's 
business  in  the  Japanese  Empire.  When  one 
of  the  members  of  an  American  firm  is 
handling  the  affairs  of  the  company  in  Japan 
the  course  seems  clear  enough  until  he  runs 
into  the  customs  system.  If  his  wares,  duly 
protected  in  the  courts,  promise  to  take 
precedence  over  Japanese  goods  of  a  similar 
character,  the  tariff  suddenly  goes  up  until  it 
reminds  him  of  the  wall  at  home! 

The  Western  nations   have   taken   great 


chances  in  permitting  Japan  to  be  the  guard- 
ian of  the  Open  Door. 

TERRITORIAL  EXPANSION  OF  JAPAN 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Japan  is  expanding 
territorially  at  a  rapid  rate,  its  diplomats  are 
strangely  and  busily  denying  it.  Japan,  as 
the  record  clearly  shows,  is  acquiring  every 
available  parcel  of  empire  in  its  path.  Be- 
cause we  have  not  yet  awakened  to  the.danger 
of  our  exclusion  from  the  commercial  op- 
portunities of  Asia  and  are,  therefore,  not 
thus  far  making  a  big  business  success  of  the 
Philippines,  timorous  advocates  like  Edward 
Atkinson  and  the  Washington  Post  favor  the 
cession  of  our  Oriental  archipelago  to  our 
Far  Eastern  rival.  There  is  probably  little 
ground  for  the  gloomy  foreboding  that  the 
Sunrise  Kingdom  is  planning  forcibly  to 
drape  our  Goddess  of  Liberty  over  there  in 
a  kimono!  Congressman  Hull  is  responsible 
for  that  alarm.     It  is  another  Iowa  idea. 

Japan's  disavowal  of  that  programme  is 
doubtless  genuine.  Hut  it  is  another  thing  for 
Japanese  diplomats  to  claim  that  their  country 
is  not  advancing  in  territorial  dominion  when 
Japan's  new  title  to  outlying  islands  and 
peninsulas  gives  it  an  area  larger  than  that  of 
any  nation  of  Europe  outside  of  the  Rus- 
sian Empire.  Including  the  Pescadores,  the 
Kuri  s,  and  Formosa,  Japan  had  an  area  of 
162,153,000  square  miles.  Half  of  Sakhalin 
adds  14,500  square  miles  and  Korea  adds  an 
estimated  area  of  at  least  90,000  square  miles, 
making  a  total  domain  larger  than  that  com- 
prised in  the  Austrian-Hungarian  Empire  and 
considerably  larger  than  the  European  pos- 
sessions of  France  or  Germany.  It  is  easy  for 
Oriental  statesmanship  to  confuse  Western 
minds  into  believing  that  these  little-known 
islands  and  projections  of  Asia  are  incon- 
sequent. 

If  we  accept  the  assurance  of  the  Mikado's 
spokesman  the  acquisition  of  Formosa  was 
not  a  step  in  that  nation's  expansion.  It  is 
true  that  this  gave  Japan  the  camphor 
monopoly  of  the  world,  but  that  was  only  a 
balm  for  the  wounds  of  the  Chinese  War! 
Long  before  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth  or  of 
Westminster,  Japan  had  acquired  political 
dominion  over  Korea.  At  the  outset  of  the 
Russian  War,  a  treaty  was  made  with  the 
Hermit  Kingdom  by  which  its  emperor  agreed 
that  henceforth  Japan  should  control  the 
political  affairs  of  his  realm.  Now  England 
has  been  induced  to  recognize  and  approve 
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Japan's  "benevolent  assimilation"  of  Korea 
and  has  pledged  itself  to  make  war  upon 
any  nation  that  does  not.  When  it  is 
realized  that  Formosa  is  bigger  than  Belgium 
and  that  Korea  is  as  large  as  England  and 
Ireland  combined  and  about  six  times  the 
size  of  Denmark,  the  diplomatic  disavowals  of 
Japan's  imperialism  are  figures  of  speech. 

Japan  starts  in  its  new  rdle  as  the  leader  of 
Asia  with  a  mighty  population.  It  is  true 
that  Sakhalin  is  sparsely  populated.  But 
Formosa,  by  the  census  of  1905,  adds  3,000,- 
000  people  to  Japan's  population,  and  Korea 
over  10,500,000.  The  latest  figures  from  the 
Sunrise  Kingdom  show  that  its  home  islands 
now  have  a  population  of  47,812,000,  making 
a  total  of  more  than  61,000,000  inhabitants 
in  the  Japanese  Empire.  That  is  a  greater 
number  than  Germany  has  in  Europe. 

The  Sunrise  Kingdom  now  owns  and 
operates  railway  lines  in  Manchuria  and  has 
secured  the  right  to  maintain  a  military  force 
there  to  protect  its  interests.  Branch  lines 
and  tributary  properties,  including  valuable 
coal  mines,  have  become  the  property  of  the 
Japanese  Government.  And  Japan  has  ac- 
quired from  Russia  the  rights  to  Port  Arthur 
and  Talien  and  "to  adjacent  territory  and 
territorial  waters" 

AMERICA'S  TARIFF  MAY  AID  JAPAN 

Even  if  Japan  had  not  launched  a  great 
merchant  fleet  carrying  cheap  cargoes  to  the 
markets  we  hoped  some  day  to  dominate, 
there  is  at  work  behind  our  tariff  wall  an 
economic  law  which  in  time  would  have 
probably  barred  us  from  sharing  in  the  com- 
merce of  the  empires,  colonies,  and  islands  of 
the  Orient,  now  beginning  to  install  modern 
mechanical  equipment.  America's  industrial 
plants  are  vast;  they  constitute  the  running 
gear  of  the  Republic,  and  their  rumble  has 
been  heard  around  the  world.  Yet  the 
goods  these  huge  institutions  deliver  bear  the 
brand  of  the  syndicate.  Their  market  is  a 
national  monopoly.  Prohibitive  duties  keep 
out  competing  goods  and,  in  doing  so,  remove 
from  the  American  manufacturer  the  neces- 
sity of  introducing  the  latest  scientific  dis- 
coveries and  mechanical  inventions. 

A  significant  indication  that  we  are  not 
keeping  up  to  date  in  technical  equipment  is 
disclosed  in  Japan's  purchases  of  some  of  the 
machinery  for  its  factories.  In  such  trans- 
actions Japan  has  no  national  prejudices.  It 
sent  its  experts  into  all  the  world,  and  they 


brought  back  the  best  models,  machinery,  and 
system  to  be  found.  For  one  of  the  Japanese 
electric  railways,  the  steel  rails  came  from 
Belgium,  the  trucks  from  Germany,  and  the 
carriages  from  the  United  States.  The  Sun- 
rise Kingdom  has  adopted  the  Morse  alphabet, 
but  it  buys  its  submarine  cable  from  England. 
From  1894  to  1904  Japan  bought  from  Great 
Britain  spinning  machines  valued  at  7,300,000 
yen,  while  the  value  of  such  machines  pur- 
chased by  Japan  in  the  United  States  was  only 
49,000  yen.  In  chemical  industry,  which  is 
the  foundation  of  a  manufacturing  nation's 
success,  Japan  went  to  Germany  for  in- 
struction. To-day  Germany  supplies  prac- 
tically all  the  dyes  imported  into  Japan.  When 
we  begin  to  reach  out  seriously  for  the  dis- 
appearing trade  of  the  Far  East  we  shall  find 
much  of  our  merchandise  outclassed,  even  if 
our  manufacturing  plants,  to  compete  with 
Japan,  managed  the  impossible  feat  of  forcing 
the  rate  of  union  wages  in  America  down  to 
the  schedules  of  the  Oriental  labor  guilds. 

Even  the  United  States  Government '  is 
discovering,  as  Japan  is,  that  some  of  the 
European  nations  are  getting  ahead  of  us  in 
special  lines.  We  depend,  for  example,  upon 
the  parabolic  mirror  of  the  foreigner  to  il- 
lumine the  path  for  our  navy.  It  may 
astonish  many  readers  to  learn  that  we  im- 
port $200,000,000  worth  more  of  manu- 
factures than  the  value  of  all  our  strictly 
factory  goods  sold  oversea.  And  the  signifi- 
cant tiling  is  that  a  big  proportion  of  these 
foreign  goods  is  bought  by  America,  not  be- 
cause the  wares  are  cheap,  but  because  they 
are  better  than  we  can  get  in  the  home  market. 
It  has  been  considered  unpatriotic  to  refer 
to  these  facts.  At  a  moment  when  we  are 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  our  Oriental  trade 
and  when  a  new  power,  taking  without 
prejudice  the  best  mechanical  equipment 
from  all  manufacturing  nations,  has  arisen  to 
dispute  our  commercial  advance  in  the  whole 
Pacific  field,  it  is  vain  and  absurd  to  ignore 
our  failures — boast  of  our  outgoing  cargoes 
of  unmanufactured  materials  and  ignore  the 
goods  we  buy  abroad.  As  a  matter  of  official 
record,  our  sea-borne  export  trade  in  factory 
wares  is  a  farce,  and,  in  many  things,  we  shall 
probably  be  no  more  ready  to  meet  Japan 
commercially  than  Russia  was  in  a  military 
way.  Even  the  Government  statistician, 
after  a  day's  work  in  compiling  selected 
figures  to  suit  the  optimistic  spirit  of  our 
people,  washes  his  hands  of  the  whole  matter 
and  dries  them  on  a  towel  made  in  Germany! 
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O  ONE  COULD  ask  for  a 
more  hopeful  demonstration 
of  the  recuperative  powers  of 
American  morals  than  was 
afforded  by  the  fall  elec- 
tions of  1905.  The  New 
York  Sun  put  the  case  in 
few  words  when  it  said:  "The  universal  rout 
of  the  bosses  Tuesday  was  caused  primarily 
by  the  universal  disgust  with  dishonesty." 
That  was  it.  The  people  turned  on  the 
bosses  because  they  were  tired  of  being 
robbed;  tired  of  political  ascendency  for 
the  sake  of  pecuniary  opportunity;  tired  of 
"honest  graft,"  dishonest  graft,  and  graft 
generally;  tired  of  being  ruled  in  the  interest 
of  the  rulers;  tired  of  being  fooled,  swindled, 
exploited,  and  led  by  the  nose.  The  notable 
results  of  the  election  of  November  7th  were 
so  many  expressions  of  anger  and  disgust,  not 
with  the  bosses  alone,  but  with  all  scamps. 
The  wonderful  election  of  Jerome,  the  ham- 
stringing of  Charles  Murphy,  the  over- 
whelming overturn  in  Pennsylvania,  the  up- 
set of  Cox  in  Cincinnati  and  the  consequent 
election  of  a  Democratic  governor  in  Ohio, 
the  frustration  of  Gorman  in  Maryland,  the 
victories  of  Colby  and  Fagan  in  New  Jersey, 
the  close  vote  for  lieutenant-governor  in 
Massachusetts — they  all  meant  the  same 
thing,  disgust.  It  was  splendid!  It  was  well 
done — a  reviving  and  reassuring  election,  but 
chiefly  important  as  a  symptom  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  popular  mind. 

The  late  ELECTION  was  one  of  the  early 
fruits  of  the  remarkable  campaign  of  educa- 
tion that  has  been  raging  more  or  less  vio- 
lently most  of  the  time  for  the  last  two  years. 
Undoubtedly  the  great  boom  years  that 
followed  McKinley's  second  election  were 
demoralizing.  In  the  great  rise  in  railroad 
stocks  and  the  watered  reorganization  of 
industrials  too  many  people  made  too  much 


money  too  easily,  and  money  and  money- 
making  came  to  be  far  too  nearly  the  ex- 
clusive subject  of  American  thought.  Noth- 
ing seemed  to  be  considered  for  a  time  but 
"millions"  and  how  to  get  them.  Every- 
body who  had  an  opportunity  bent  himself 
to  improve  it,  and  folks  who  lacked  a  tempting 
opportunity  searched  for  one.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  population  gambled  in  stocks. 
The  game  of  trying  to  get  something  for 
nothing  was  played  very  hard  by  a  great  many 
people,  with  the  usual  result  that  there  were 
some  winners  and  a  great  many  losers.  The 
markets  had  their  ups  and  downs.  There 
were  panics,  jolts,  and  depressions,  and  rises 
again  as  the  prosperity  of  the  country  tri- 
umphed over  speculation.  The  game  left 
many  of  the  players  sadder  but  wiser,  and 
very  many  of  the  lookers-on  in  an  acutely 
critical  condition  of  mind.  So  many  people 
got  so  conspicuously  rich,  so  many  others  got 
so  much  richer  than  they  were  before,  that  it 
stirred  up  a  natural  curiosity  in  beholders  as 
to  the  methods  and  processes  by  which  all 
this  wealth  was  attained.  Then  to  a  public 
grown  inquisitive  about  finance  came  suc- 
cessive well-told  stories  of  municipal  and 
legislative  corruption  and  the  close  alliance 
all  over  the  country  of  the  financiers  and 
corporations  with  the  political  bosses  and  the 
political  machines.  Folk,  as  leader  in  a 
splendid  struggle  which  every  intelligent 
reader  in  the  country  followed,  broke  up  the 
rotten  political  machine  that  had  looted  St. 
Louis.  In  that  fight  was  shown  what  there 
was  to  do  and  what  could  be  done  to  cleanse 
municipal  governments.  The  cleaning  up  of 
Minneapolis  followed,  and  following  that  a 
sputter  of  sporadic  fights  for  honest  city 
government  all  over  the  country.  The  news- 
papers and  magazines — especially  the  maga- 
zines, and  more  particularly  McClure's — 
made  the  whole  process  of  ring  rule  and  the 
alliance  of  political  rascality  with  fiscal  and 
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corporate  respectability  thoroughly  clear  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  readers.  Then 
followed  the  story  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  the  sensational  fulminations  of 
Lawson  which  reached  millions  of  readers, 
and  the  discussion  about  tainted  money. 
Coincidently  cropped  up  the  slow-moving 
scandals  of  the  life-insurance  companies, 
which  eventually,  gathering  irrepressible 
force  from  the  jealousies  of  managers, 
crashed  from  the  inside  through  a  heavy 
shield  of  capitalized  respectability  into  a 
series  of  investigations  of  enormous  impor- 
tance and  value.  Finally  the  great  strong- 
hold of  licensed  loot  in  Philadelphia  capitulat- 
ed to  a  sudden  assault  backed  by  popular 
wrath,  and  when  election  day  came  along  the 
bosses  went  down  like  ninepins  before  one  of 
those  big  balls  that  hold  near  the  middle  of  the 
alley  and  catch  the  head  pin  on  its  side. 

There  seems  to  be  a  healthy  public  dis- 
pleasure with  all  the  rotten  ways  of  making 
money.  Collier's  Weekly,  following  up  a 
fight  in  which  the  Ladies9  Home  Journal 
experienced  some  misadventure,  is  at  it 
hammer  and  tongs  with  the  patent-medicine 
people  whose  prodigious  advertising  habit 
makes  the  general  run  of  newspapers  wary  of 
meddling  with  them.  The  Post  Office  De- 
partment, after  some  weeding  out  of  its  own 
rascals,  is  making  a  brisker  effort  than 
common  to  keep  out  of  business  the  various 
swindlers  who  operate  through  the  mails. 
Thefts  of  Government  land  have  been  re- 
discovered to  be  culpable,  and  illegal  besides, 
and  important  men  have  been  punished  for 
committing  them.  The  trusts  are  under  the 
microscope  night  and  day.  The  railroads 
and  their  rates  and  their  private  car  lines  and 
their  private  dealings  with  shippers  and  with 
legislators  are  receiving  perhaps  not  more  at- 
tention than  usual,  but  a  quality  of  attention 
that  is  much  more  than  usually  promising 
of  beneficial  results.  There  is  going  on  with 
vigor  what  the  Wall  Street  Journal  several 
months  ago  called  "a  great  popular  move- 
ment in  the  direction  of  larger  liberty,  wider 
democracy,  increased  opportunities,  an  equal 
chance,  a  square  deal,  a  stricter  obedience  to 
law,  a  more  comprehensive  publicity,  and 
a  higher  standard  of  accountability  on  the 
part  of  the  directors  and  trustees  of  the  in- 
vested wealth  of  the  country."  That  seems 
to  cover  most  of  the  ground.  The  most 
hopeful  sign  of  all  is  the  earnestness  of  the 
disposition  to  win  back  the  respectable  part 


of  the  community  to  respectability.  If  our 
respectable  men  can  only  be  induced  to  stop 
hogging,  we  shall  have  taken  a  long  step 
betterwards.  Once  the  respectability  of  ille- 
gality and  dishonesty  is  seriously  impaired 
and  men  cease  to  be  able  to  argue  that  what- 
ever is  necessary  to  profitable  business  is 
right,  we  shall  have  a  much  better  chance  to 
keep  the  common  rascals  in  order. 

Certainly  we  have  made  a  good  begin- 
ning toward  return  to  a  better  standard  of 
behavior.  How  are  our  feet  to  be  kept  in  the 
paths  in  which  they  seem  now  to  have  been 
set  and  on  what  restraints  may  we  rely  to 
withhold  us  from  mischievous  extremes  and 
mistakes  done  in  the  name  of  reform? 
Publicity  has  been  the  chief  instrument  in 
calling  into  effectual  life  the  revolt  against 
graft  whereof  election  day  gave  such  sub- 
stantial evidence.  We  are  a  nation  of  readers, 
and  we  voted  as  we  did  primarily  because  of 
what  we  had  read.  Speakers  made  speeches, 
there  was  a  vast  deal  of  ante-election  work  of 
an  unusual  sort,  but  the  speakers  spoke  to 
minds  already  awakened,  and  there  was  yeast 
already  in  the  dough  that  the  workers 
kneaded.  Our  great  press  has  done  us  a 
great  service.  It  has  kept  us  informed,  set 
before  us  stories  that  we  needed  to  read, 
brought  home  to  us  day  by  day  and  month  by 
month  the  record  of  events  and  occurrences 
with  which  we  needed  to  be  conversant.  The 
agitating  penny  papers,  penny-dreadful  and 
otherwise,  have  done  a  very  useful  work  of 
agitation;  the  soberer  sheets  have  agitated 
almost  as  hard  in  more  conservative  type,  the 
journals  of  criticism  have  scolded  to  abun- 
dant purpose,  and  they  have  all  printed  the 
news.  The  low-priced  magazines  and  the 
weeklies,  some  of  which  have  come  to  be 
extremely  important  vehicles  of  political  in- 
formation, have  swung  away  largely  from 
literature  and  into  reform  politics,  and  have 
helped  enormously  to  awaken  the  popular 
mind.  Can  we  count  now  on  having  wise 
direction  from  the  same  sources  from  which 
has  come  so  much  useful  agitation? 

A  thoughtful  observer  of  the  American 
people  who  likes  British  standards  in  some 
things,  and  feeds  his  mind  chiefly  on  English 
books  and  the  British  reviews  as  being  the 
best  worth  reading,  said  the  other  day  that  in 
public  questions  involving  morals  our  people 
could  be  trusted  in  the  end  to  make  a  wise 
decision.    They  knew  right  from  wrong  when 
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they  finally  got  hold  of  the  facts,  and  were 
sure  to  prefer  what  was  right.  But  in 
questions  partly  technical,  involving  study, 
knowledge,  and  painstaking  thought,  he  was 
much  less  confident  of  their  reaching  wise 
decisions.  There  was  a  lack,  he  thought,  of 
political  teachers  qualified  to  thrash  such 
questions  out,  or  else  it  was  that  the  popular 
head  was  not  hard  enough  to  follow  ar- 
gument in  such  concerns  and  choose  the 
stronger  case.  More  or  less  in  line  with  his 
observation  is  the  complaint  that  our  people 
are  content  to  read  very  poor  books.  The 
Independent  puts  this  complaint  into  quotable 
words  when  it  says:  "No  other  people  in  the 
world,  boasting  of  its  intelligence,  has  so 
small  a  percentage  of  readers  of  serious 
books  [as  ours].  .  .  .  The  reading  of  one- 
half  of  the  American  population  consists 
of  ephemeral  novels  and  newspapers.  The 
reading  of  the  other  half  consists  of  the 
nickel  magazines  and  'scare  heads.,,,  In 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion  it 
quotes  New  York  publishers  as  declaring  that 
there  is  almost  no  market  in  this  country 
for  any  volume  of  a  genuinely  scholarly  or 
scientific  quality,  and  that,  although  the 
country  contains  20,000  somewhat  pre- 
tentious public  libraries  (not  counting  the 
little  ones),  from  250  to  300  copies  of  any  new 
high-grade  book  ordinarily  suffices  for  them 
all.  Books  that  are  some  trouble  to  read  are 
not  read.  .  An  echo  to  the  same  effect  comes 
from  an  American  Rhodes  scholar  at  Oxford, 
who  writes  home  that  the  English  students 
at  Oxford  are  much  better  read  in  history, 
literature,  and  politics  than  the  American 
students;  that  the  English  youths  seem  to  have 
read  real  books  at  home,  but  the  American 
youths  give  no  evidence  of  having  formed 
such  a  habit.  The  English  Oxford  students 
who  had  read  books  were  mainly  sons  of 
well-to-do  families,  scions  of  the  leisure  class. 
Does  our  leisure  class  read  good  books?  A 
master  in  an  American  private  school  says: 
"The  modern  rich  boys  don't  have  time  to 
read.  I  remember  when  a  lucky  boy  had 
either  a  horse  or  a  sailboat  to  play  with. 
Such  boys  now  have  a  horse  and  a  sailboat 
and  an  automobile.  They  don't  have  time 
to  read  books."  The  case  is  much  the  same 
with  the  elders  in  the  same  group.  Their 
lives  are  too  distracted  to  read  books  that  are 
worth  reading.  And  in  one  way  or  another 
the  minds  of  all  the  rest  of  us  seem  to  be  dis- 
tracted too,  for  we  read  the  newspapers  and 
some  of  the  magazines  and  more  or  less  novels 


and  very  little  else.  To  be  sure,  as  I  have 
said,  what  we  do  read  we  read  at  times 
to  exceedingly  good  purpose.  We  can  be 
stirred  and  we  can  act,  but  steadiness  of  pur- 
pose and  permanent  standards  of  expecta- 
tion and  of  behavior  require  a  stronger  and 
deeper  basis  of  thought  and  opinion  than  the 
stuff  the  contemporary  American  habitually 
feeds  his  mind  on.  If  we  were  better  read- 
ers than  we  are — better  fed  mentally — the 
prospects  of  a  political  millennium  would 
seem  surer  than  they  are,  and  if  we  said 
our  prayers  better  and  more  generally,  and 
provided  our  souls  with  a  little  more  sub- 
stantial nourishment,  that  too  would  greatly 
help  our  prospects.  The  average  contem- 
porary American  soul  gets  a  pretty  thin  and 
irregular  diet  nowadays,  and  yet  the  roots 
of  most  of  the  decent  conduct  that  we  know 
most  about  have  been  in  religion. 

The  news  that  Charles  Dana  Gibson  has 
gone  abroad  to  study  painting  has  interested 
the  American  public  a  good  deal,  and  been  a 
subject  of  widespread  comment  in  the  news- 
papers. The  points  about  Mr.  Gibson's  de- 
parture that  have  been  most  emphasized 
have  been  that  in  detaching  himself  to  some 
extent  from  black-and-white  drawings  he  has 
turned  his  back  on  the  Gibson  girl,  and  on  an 
assured  income  of  $65,000  a  year.  As  for  the 
Gibson  girl,  she  is  only  one  star  in  the  Gibson 
constellation;  the  brightest  star  no  doubt,  but 
one  of  many.  He  has  studied  and  drawn 
contemporary  human  life  for  twenty  years, 
and  the  small  collection  of  his  drawings  that 
was  shown  in  November  at  the  American  Art 
Galleries  was  big  enough  to  indicate  the  va- 
riety of  his  subjects  and  the.  pains  and  skill 
with  which  he  has  treated  them.  As  for 
letting  go  of  a  large  income  handsomely 
earned — what  is  the  use  of  earning  a  large 
income  if  one  can  never  let  go  of  it?  What 
better  thing  can  money  buy  than  the  liberty 
to  work  in  whatever  way  or  field  seems  best 
adapted  to  develop  the  best  that  one  has  in 
him?  Gibson's  talent  is  so  admirable  and  so 
very  remarkable,  and  the  uses  he  has  put  it  to 
already  have  so  greatly  rejoiced  and  benefited 
his  contemporaries  that  his  resolve  to  have 
a  try  at  being  a  painter  is  something  that 
deserves  all  the  sympathy  that  it  can  get.  It 
is  truly  an  exhilarating  spectacle  to  see  a  man 
in  the  prime  of  great  powers,  achieve  a  noble 
discontent  with  a  great  success  in  hand,  and 
press  on,  at  some  risk,  to  win  a  bigger  one  in  a 
greater  field. 
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October  30th  will  be  memorable  in  history, 
for  on  that  day  Nicholas  II,  Czar  of  Russia, 
abandoned  autocracy  and  gave  his  people 
civic   liberty.     By  a   manifesto   which   the 
Czar  communicated   through   Count  Witte, 
the  new  Premier,  the  people,  so  long  under 
despotic  rule,  are  to  enjoy  the  inviolability  of 
the  person,  freedom  of  conscience,  freedom  of 
speech,  and  freedom  of  union  and  association, 
the  inviolability  of  domicile,  and  the  right  of 
habeas  corpus.    The  National  Duma  (As- 
sembly) is  to  pass  on  all  laws,  all  repressive 
laws  are  gradually  to  be  abolished,  and  the 
right  to  vote  is  extended  to  all  classes.    Also, 
greatest  of  all  boons,  a  constitution  is  to  be 
drafted  by  the  Duma.      For  weeks  a  wide- 
spread strike  preceded  this  act,  which  is  at- 
tributed to  the  pressure  the  strikers  brought  to 
bear  on  the  Russian  Government.    Immense 
congregations   on   the   following   day   gave 
thanks  in  the  churches  for  the  promise  of 
liberty. 

Sir  Henry  Irving,  the  distinguished  actor- 
manager,  died  suddenly  on  the  night  of 
October  14th,  at  Bradford,  England,  where  he 
had  been  playing  in  repertory.  His  ashes 
were  put  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Great  bitterness  was  aroused  in  Ger- 
many against  England  recently  after  the 
Paris  Matin  and  Figaro  gave  full  airing  to  the 
fact,  hidden  at  first,  that  Great  Britain  would 
aid  France  in  case  Germany  attacked  her  as  a 
result  of  the  Moroccan  crisis.  The  effect  of 
Britain's  promise  to  France  was  to  check  the 
Kaiser's  aggressive  policy,  but  anti-British 
hostility  keeps  on  increasing. 

Some  further  testimony  in  the  insurance 
inquiry  before  the  Armstrong  Committee  dis- 
closed a  beautiful  piety  in  President  Richard 
A.  McCurdy,  of  the  Mutual  Life    (salary, 
$150,000   per    annum).     Dividends  fell  off 
while  his  salary  kept  increasing,  because  the 
great  object  of  insurance  was  not  to  give  men 
money   in    their   lifetime  which  they  might 


spend  for  cigars,  he  believes,  but  in  the 
missionary  spirit  to  pay  them  after  they  are 
dead.  "The  life-insurance  company,"  he 
said,  "is  an  eleemosynary  institution." 

In  support  of  that  theory  testimony  showed 
that  the  Mutual  maintained  at  Albany  out  of 
the  company's  "legal  expenses"  a  house  in 
which  insurance  committee  members  of  the 
New  York  Legislature  enjoyed  without  cost 
Mutual  hospitality.  Senator  McClelland,  of 
Westchester,  it  appeared,  not  only  dwelt  in 
this  "house  of  mirth,"  but  drew  $8,947.32  in 
a  year  and  a  quarter  for  "legal  services." 
Several  State  Superintendents  of  Insurance,  it 
came  out,  were  either  employed  or  pensioned 
by  the  Mutual  after  their  retirement  from 
office,  and  one  of  them  drew  an  annual 
"  retainer  "  until  his  death. 

President  Roosevelt's  tour  through  the 
South,  begun  on  October  18th,  was  so  bril- 
liant a  success  that  it  has  been  designated 
"the  winning  of  the  South."  The  President 
in  going  South  had  as  his  ostensible  object  to 
visit  New  Orleans  and  thereby  put  a  stop  to 
the  blind  panic  on  the  subject  of  yellow  fever. 
No  President  had  ever  received  such  a  recep- 
tion as  did  Mr.  Roosevelt  at  Richmond. 
The  first  part  of  his  journey  seemed  senti- 
mental rather  than  practical.  In  his  speeches 
made  in  Virginia  he  felicitated  the  South  on 
national  reunion  and  congratulated  it  on  its 
venerable  virtues.  By  the  time  he  reached 
North  Carolina,  however,  he  had  become 
certain  of  his  welcome  and  fell  to  inculcating 
his  railway  rate  propaganda.  He  told  the 
South  that  he  did  not  believe  in  government 
ownership,  but  that  he  did  firmly  believe  in 
the  exercise  of  governmental  supervision  and 
regulation  of  roads  to  insure  fairness  and 
justice  toward  all  the  public.  And  his  de- 
mand for  railroad  supervision,  he  pointed  out, 
was  only  a  part  of  his  programme  for  the  con- 
trol of  large  corporations.  This  campaign  of 
the  President's  was  a  direct  appeal  to  the 
nation  for  its  support  when  Congress  comes 
to  act  upon  these  measures. 


THE    BOOKS  OF  THE   MONTH 


"It  is  one  of  the  strangest  and  silliest 
notions  ever  developed  by  man,"  says  Gil- 
bert K.  Chesterton,  "that  fiction  is  a  light 
matter,  a  thing  less  ambitious  than  the 
chronicles  of  knowledge.  .  .  .  Fiction  at- 
tempts in  the  full  sense  of  the  terrible  words 
to  give  a  picture  of  life." 

In  the  full  sense  of  the  terrible  words  Edith 
Wharton  has  given  us  a  picture  of  life  in 
The  House  of  Mirth  (Scribner)  that  marks 
an  epoch  in  Mrs.  Wharton's  development  as 
well  as  in  our  literary  annals.  So  long  as 
America  can  produce  a  book  like  that,  we 
need  enter  upon  the  new  year  with  no  mis- 
givings. Mrs.  Wharton's  work  is  a  satire 
upon  that  class  of  New  York  society  whose 
doings  are  most  often  recorded  in  the  news- 
papers. Her  keen  humor  lays  bare  the  pathos 
of  that  existence.  Lily  Bart,  the  heroine, 
born  to  that  class  and  dowered  with  all  the  so- 
called  social  gifts,  including  beauty,  lacks  the 
one  great  requisite,  money — which  proves  her 
undoing.  It  may  be  that  at  times  the  reader 
will  cease  to  see  in  Lily  a  reality  and  behold 
moving  through  the  pages  only  a  symbol,  an 
idea.  But  is  there  not  a  certain  unreality  in 
the  life  Lily  belonged  to  ?  In  Mrs.  Wharton's 
words:  "All  the  men  and  women  she  knew 
were  like  atoms  whirling  away  from  each 
other  in  some  wild  centrifugal  dance."  And 
that  dansc  macabre  Mrs.  Wharton  has  de- 
scribed with  admirable  vividness  and  with 
magnificent  skill  in  what  is  indubitably  the 
American  novel  of  the  year. 

And  speaking  of  social  satire,  one  comes 
to  Bernard  Shaw's  The  Irrational  Knot 
(Brentano),  written  when  Mr.  Shaw  was  only 
twenty-four  and  never  before  published  in 
book  form.  The  aim  of  the  book  is  to  show 
marriage  a  failure.  Even  though  the  heroine 
is  a  lady  and  the  hero  a  realistic  electrician, 
their  marriage  is  still  a  failure.  The  irra- 
tional Shawl  All  he  proves  is  that  he,  too,  in 
his  youth  wrote  poor  stuff,  and  that  if  it  were 
not  for  the  boom  America  has  so  strangely 
given  him,  he  would  not  now  be  resuscitating 
it.  The  preface,  however,  written  last  June, 
is  worth  the  price  of  admission. 


But  Anthony  Hope's  A  Servant  <$e  the 
Public  (Stokes)  is  not.  He  attempts  to 
describe  the  life  of  a  charming  popular  actress, 
her  relaxed  code  of  ethics,  her  tendency  to  the 
line  of  least  resistance,  and  so  on.  Ashley 
Mead,  the  hero,  gave  up  prospects  ever  so 
brilliant  for  Ora  Pinsent,  who  in  the  end 
married  her  manager.  It  is  a  story,  doubt- 
less, but  where  is  the  old  Anthony  Hope,  who 
wrote  of  Peggy  and  her  intrusions,  and  of 
Quisante*?  Can  it  be  that  the  slough  of  dull- 
ness has  engulfed  even  the  author  of  the 
"Dolly  Dialogues"? 

But  to  return  to  America,  there  is  a  totally 
different  work,  Jules  of  the  Great  Heart 
(Century),  the  maiden  effort  of  Lawrence 
Mott,  a  young  man  who  is  going  to  do  things. 
Jules  Verbaux,  a  sort  of  coureur  de  bois,  who 
steals  the  fur  from  the  trappers  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company,  is  constantly  returning  good 
for  evil  to  the  Indians  and  half-breeds  who 
pursue  him.  One  expects  certain  crudities  of 
execution  from  so  young  an  author,  but  the 
book  is  instinct  with  life,  and  even  though  Mr. 
Mott  were  illiterate  he  would  still  be  a  good 
story-teller,  for  he  has  the  rare  gift  of  narrative. 

Two  recent  books  of  short  stories  show 
that  the  vogue  Kipling  gave  to  the  short  story 
is  not  yet  dead.  The  most  notable  of  the 
three  is  James  Huneker's  Visionaries 
(Scribner),  which  the  author  describes  as 
"occult  and  pagan,  mystical  and  Gothic" — 
Gothic  in  the  eighteenth-century  sense.  Mr. 
Huneker  aims  always  to  catch  a  psychological 
moment  on  the  wing,  and  his  themes  frequent- 
ly suggest  Poe,  Droz,  Baudelaire,  and,  at 
times,  Maupassant.  Fantastic  studies  these 
of  musical  mysticism,  of  anarchy,  of  the 
artistic  temperament,  full  of  nuance  and  light 
and  shade.  The  characters  are  ideas  rather 
than  beings,  but  there  is  a  dazzling  brilliancy 
of  language  and  erudition  that  covers  their 
nakedness  and  makes  the  book  strangely 
fascinating.  Elliott  Flower's  The  Best 
Policy  (Bobbs-Merrill)  is  at  the  opposite  pole. 
The  life-insurance  stories  in  this  book  are  full 
of  shrewdness  and  common  sense  of  the 
"Gorgon"  Graham  order. 


WITH  THE   PUBLISHERS 


Six  months  ago  we  asked  the  readers  of 
this  magazine  to  tell  us  what  they  thought 
of  it — what  they  liked  in  it,  what  they  did 
not  like,  and  what  they  wanted  added. 
We  frankly  acknowledged  that  no  one  editor 
could  make  a  magazine  to-day.  We  stated 
honestly  that  nobody  could  in  these  times 
make  a  great  periodical  without  the  assistance 
of  its  readers.  Then  we  asked  you  again,  as 
a  reader,  to  write  us  as  frankly  and  give  us 
advice,  criticism,  help. 

The  result  has  been  more  than  inter- 
esting. More  than  eight  thousand  letters 
have  been  received  in  this  office  about  the 
magazine.  It  did  not  seem  possible  that  so 
many  people  would  really  take  the  time,  the 
trouble,  to  sit  down  and  actually  write  a 
straightforward  letter  of  advice.  Almost 
every  note  had  some  bit  of  meat  that  was 
really  worth  while.  Every  single  one  was 
serious.  Every  one  was  friendly.  Many — 
a  great  many — criticised  the  magazine  un- 
favorably, but  the  most  sensitive,  captious 
publisher  could  find  nothing  in  his  heart  but 
honest  pleasure  in  what  was  said. 

We  have  profited  by  those  letters  at 
once.  We  are  going  to  make  an  American 
magazine  that  shall  be  sound,  honest,  and 
interesting  for  American  readers;  a  magazine 
to  go  into  American  homes.  Of  course  there 
are  and  there  will  be  mistakes;  but  after  all 
the  man  who  is.  afraid  to  make  a  mistake  will 
never  make  anything  else  in  this  world. 

With  this  number  of  Appleton's  Book- 
lovers  Magazine  we  begin  a  series  of  articles 
on  Alaska  that  are  full  of  the  real  West  and 
Northwest.  Every  citizen  of  Alaska  and  the 
Northwest  should  read  them  all.  They  will 
run  for  five  months,  telling  a  story  of  the 
growth  of  a  great  community — not  a  cheap 
attack  on  individuals.  That  would  be  foolish 
journalism  and  bad  literature,  and  besides 
that  part  is  ancient  history.  But  the  people 
of  our  country  do  not  know  the  truth  of  the 


beginnings  of  the  new  Alaska,  and  they  do 
not  realize  that  such  history  can  occur  in  this 
twentieth  century.  The  trouble  with  our 
people  is  that  each  man  working  so  hard  for 
himself  forgets  what  he  owes  to  his  country 
and  his  community  until  now  and  then,  in 
such  an  episode  as  this,  he  wakes  up  suddenly 
to  find  that  his  rights  as  a  citizen  have  been 
tampered  with  by  a  group  of  individuals. 
He  needs  to  be  waked  to  this  situation  so  that 
it  may  never  happen  again.  If  you  will  read 
these  papers — all  five  of  them — you  will  see 
why  everyone  should  study  and  know  such 
a  history.  It  is  a  blot  on  our  escutcheon  and 
it  should  never  be  repeated. 

General  Lew  Wallace,  the  great  author 
.of  "  Ben  Hur, "  the  general,  the  diplomat,  who 
died  only  a  short  time  ago,  left  in  the  care  of 
his  friend,  General  James  Grant  Wilson,  the 
story  of  his  conduct  at  the  Battle  of  Shiloh. 
For  nearly  half  a  century  his  name  was  under 
a  cloud  on  account  of  charges  against  him  for 
his  conduct  on  that  famous  day.  He  de- 
fended himself  at  the  time.  He  took  his 
stand  in  after  years,  maintaining  the  integrity 
of  his  actions;  but  he  left  with  General  Wilson 
a  long  letter  to  be  published  after  his  death, 
telling  the  whole  story  of  his  doings  and  his 
actions  on  that  fateful  dav.  This  now  comes 
to  light. 

The  fiction  in  the  coming  numbers  will 
constantly  improve.  Mrs.  Lane,  the  author 
of  "Nancy  Stair,"  perhaps  the  novel  which 
has  attracted  the  widest  attention  in  this 
country  for  two  years,  has  written  for 
Appleton's  a  two-part  story  which  begins  in 
this  issue.  In  February  and  March  we  shall 
publish  short  stories  by  Mrs.  Edith  Wharton 
and  Sir  Gilbert  Parker. 

Again,  in  the  February  number  we 
shall  publish  a  collection  of  most  remark- 
able Russian  paintings  in  full  color.  These 
pictures  show  the  life,  the  customs,  and  some 
of  the   strange,  dreadful   traditions   of   the 
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Russian  people.  Later,  in  another  number, 
there  will  be  reproductions  in  full  color  of 
selections  from  the  famous  Evans  collection 
of  paintings. 

The  200TH  anniversary  of  Benjamin 
Franklin's  birth,  to  be  celebrated  on  January 
17th,  makes  timely  an  article  on  "Franklin 
and  the  French  Intriguers,"  by  Mary  C.  Craw- 
ford. This  paper  throws  an  interesting  light 
upon  the  ripest  and  most  interesting  phase 
of  Franklin's  career,  when  all  the  experience 
which  had  accrued  to  him  up  from  the  period 
when  he  was  in  reality  "  Poor  Richard  "  easily 
made  him  par  excellence  the  shrewd  and  ac- 
complished diplomat  so  much  needed  at  that 
time  by  our  new-born  Republic. 

An  article  of  considerable  interest  will 
be  that  by  Glen  Brown,  upon  "The  Relations 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  Art."  Mr. 
Brown's  position  as  Secretary  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects  has  brought  before  his 
notice  a  very  widespread  interest  in  art  mat- 
ters throughout  our  country,  and  a  desire  for 
better  public  art.  As  Mr.  Brown  points  out, 
our  public  art  and  architecture  belong  to  two 
distinct  periods — the  period  which  began  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Republic,  and  the  period 
of  decline  which  began  in  1850.  It  is  the 
belief  of  Mr.  Brown  and  others  that  we  find 
the  beginning  of  a  new  period  at  the  present 
day,  in  which  a  return  is  being  made  to  the 
correct  canons  of  taste  of  earlier  days. 

The  concluding  article  on  Japan, "  Our 
New  Rival  in  the  East,"  by  Harold  Bolce,  will 
round  out  the  view  of  the  remarkable  situation 
which  confronts  our  commerce  in  the  Orient, 
where  we  had  fondly  dreamed  the  great  out- 
let, not  only  for  our  Pacific  coast  develop- 
ment, but  also  for  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustries of  our  whole  country,  was  inevitably 
to  be. 

The  short  fiction  for  February  will  in- 
clude an  East  Indian  racing  story  by  W.  A. 
Fraser,  the  only  writer  worthy  to  be  classed 
with  Kipling  in  his  portrayals  of  Indian  life. 
This  is  a  story  of  a  rajah,  two  race  horses,  and 
an  army  officer  who  were  all  mixed  up  by  a 
baboo.  A  young  writer  who  has  recently 
come  into  prominence  by  her  remarkably  pic- 
turesque tales  of  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
localities  contributes  a  charming  little  love 
story  entitled  "In  Defiance  of  the  Occult." 
Edith  Rickert  draws  an  amusing  picture  in 


fiction,  founded  upon  fact,  or  at  least  upon 
tradition,  of  Barney  of  Bruges,  an  Irish  ad- 
venturer who,  over  a  century  ago,  startled 
the  quiet  city  of  Bruges  in  many  ways,  and 
finally  married  out  of  hand  the  city's  most 
reluctant  and  somewhat  mature  maiden. 
Frederick  Walworth  Brown  writes  for  the 
number  a  thrilling  story  of  Philippine  waters, 
the  characters  of  which  remind  us  of  some  of 
the  human  timber  with  which  Stevenson  con- 
structed some  of  his  South  Sea  tales.  The 
plot  is  woven  around  a  pearl  looted  from  the 
fisheries  of  the  Sultan  of  Sulu.  A  vivid  pic- 
ture of  social  conditions  in  the  extreme  North- 
west is  given  in  a  story  by  Ada  Woodruff 
Anderson,  entitled  "The  Prince  of  Sixteen 
Below."  As  fiction  alone  this  story  is  ex- 
tremely interesting.  But  it  also  shows  very 
clearly  the  conditions  that  arise  in  the  devel- 
opment of  a  raw  country,  and  how  one  of 
these  was  met  by  a  young  hospital  nurse  who 
had  started  West  to  the  Philippines,  but  was 
stranded  in  Seattle. 

One  of  the  most  timely  features  of  the 
February  number  of  Appleton's  will  be  an 
exhaustive  article  on  the  two  Territories  of 
the  Southwest — New  Mexico  and  Arizona — 
by  Alfred  Henry  Lewis.  In  January  Congress 
is  likely  to  be  stirred  by  the  discussion  of  the 
new  Statehood  bill  which  is  to  bring  up  the 
question  of  admitting  these  two  Territories, 
as  well  as  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory,  to 
Statehood.  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  have 
been  a  veritable  battlefield  since  America  was 
first  settled,  and  the  growth  of  these  strange 
lands — now  part  of  our  country — made  up  of 
Mexicans,  Americans,  ranchmen,  desperadoes, 
railroad  syndicates,  mining  sharps,  each  and 
all  with  their  historic  and  contemporary 
claims,  makes  a  fitting  subject  for  Mr.  Lewis's 
pen. 

Indeed,  this  Appleton's  Booklovers 
Magazine,  planned  now  carefully  in  ad- 
vance, will  jump  forward  in  human  interest 
from  month  to  month.  The  results  even 
now  are  extraordinary.  Of  the  Christmas 
number  we  were  obliged  to  go  to  the  labor 
of  printing  three  separate  extra  editions  be- 
sides the  original  edition.  It  was  some 
trouble  and  some  expense.  But  that  is  the 
kind  of  trouble  and  expense  we  like,  because 
we  cannot  help  being  pleased  when  the  public 
shows  in  such  an  unmistakable  way  that  it 
approves  and  wants  to  read  more  and  more 
each  month  the  periodical  that  we  are  making. 


Author  of  *'  Purple  and  Fine  Linen." 
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The  idea  that  a  man  must  be  a  big  man  in 
order  to  be  an  author  is  borne  out  by  the  fact 
that  Lloyd  Osbourne  has  just  joined  the  Aero 
Club  of  America  in  order  to  gain  by  the  con- 
tact with  men  of  big  enthusiasms  and  big 
ideas.  The  Aero  Club  has  just  been  started 
on  the  theory  that  the  preliminary  work  in 
regard  to  flying  machines  is  finished,  and  that 
now  there  will  be  improvements  and  real 
developments.  Mr.  Osbourne  is  an  ardent 
automobilist  but  he  says  that  he  does  not 
think  that  he  will  make  many  ascents.  It  is 
to  be  inferred  that  he  will  be  content  with  the 
contact  with  his  fellow-members  in  the  Aero 
Club  when  they  come  down.  Mr.  Osbourne 
has  already  written  a  delightfully  humorous 
novel  in  regard  to  automobiles,"  Baby  Bullet," 
but  D.  Appleton  &  Company,  his  publishers, 
say  that  he  is  not  yet  enough  of  an  aereophile 
to  produce  an  equally  good  book  on  flying 
machines. 

Another  example  of  a  big  man  with  a  big 
purpose  is  Robert  W.  Chambers,  whose  books 
of  all  kinds  are  also  published  by  the  Apple- 
tons.  Mr.  Chambers's  latest  novel  is  "The 
Reckoning,"  the  fourth  book,  chronologically, 
in  a  series  dealing  with  early  American  his- 
tory which  has  cost  him  much  consistent  study 
and  thought.  That  Mr.  Chambers  is  also  a 
keen  observer  of  modern  tendencies  and 
events  is  proved  by  his  humorous  novel 
"Iole,"  which  pokes  fun  at  the  poses  of  the 
"  Art  Nouveau  "  faddists.  Still  a  third  side  of 
a  big  thoughtful  nature  is  revealed  by  his 
series  of  children's  books,  the  latest  of  which 
is  "Forest-land."  They  are  all  instructive 
as  well  as  amusing,  but  the  manner  in  which 
the  pill  of  erudition  is  coated  with  the  sugar 
of  entertainment  shows  what  a  sympathetic 
insight  Mr.  Chambers  has  into  juvenile  psy- 
chology. 

Mrs.  Emily  Post,  the  author  of  "Purple 

and  Fine  Linen,"  whose  picture  appears  on 

-    the  opposite  page,  has  chosen  a  big  subject 


to  treat  in  her  society  novel.  Her  theme  is 
that  love  is  the  greater  part  of  a  woman's  life, 
and  though  it  be  the  lesser  interest  in  a  man's 
there  comes  a  time  when  he  realizes  that  it  is 
all  in  all  to  him  too.  Mrs.  Post  has  drawn 
a  skillful  picture  of  a  manage  de  convenance, 
and  in  the  ensuing  storji  she  proves  her  point. 
Unlike  most  novelists,  who  begin  with  love  and 
end  with  a  wedding,  Mrs.  Post  begins  with  a 
wedding  and  ends  with  love. 

A  fourth  writer  on  the  Appleton  list  who 
is  "big"  in  every  sense  of  the  modernized 
word  is  Senator  Albert  J.  Beveridge.  It  is 
seldom  or  never  that  publishers  bring  out  a 
book  because  there  is  a  large  public  clamoring 
for  it,  but  that  was  the  case  with  "The  Young 
Man  and  the  World,"  by  Senator  Beveridge. 

"I  have  read  with  the  deepest  interest  some 
of  Senator  Beveridge's  articles  on  the  young 
man  as  they  appeared  in  the  Saturday  Even- 
ing Post,  and  wished  that  they  might  be  put 
into  more  permanent  shape,  and  might  go 
before  a  still  larger  audience." 

The  above  is  a  quotation  from  one  of  the 
hundreds  of  letters  requesting  that  Senator 
Beveridge's  articles  might  be  preserved  in 
book  form,  pamphlet  form,  any  form  in  which 
they  would  be  available  for  future  genera- 
tions. These  letters  induced  D.  Appleton  & 
Company  to  publish  the  book.  The  letters 
were  not  only  from  young  men  and  young 
women,  fathers  and  mothers,  all  over  the 
country,  but  from  many  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives, and  men  prominent  in  art,  litera- 
ture, and  politics.  Representative  Champ 
Clark,  Speaker  Cannon,  Alfred  Henry  Lewis, 
Albert  Shaw,  William  P.  Frye,  president  pro 
tempore  of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  David 
Warfield  have  all  expressed  their  appreciation 
of  the  book.  The  numbers  of  the  periodical 
in  which  it  appeared  in  serial  form  were  even 
inclosed  as  precious  relics  in  the  corner  stone 
of  a  church,  and  Senator  Beveridge  notified 
by  the  church  corner  stone  committee  of  the 
honor  that  had  been  done  him. 


vitb  your  way  of  tilling." 
— "  All  for  th. 
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THE    LOOTING   OF   ALASKA 


THE  TRUE   STORY  OF   A  ROBBERY   BY   LAW 


BY  REX   E.  BEACH 


II.   A  SUBORNED  JUDICIARY* 


iN  our  first  chapter  we 
sketched  the  discovery 
and  development  of  the 
Nome  gold  fields,  showed 
the  chaotic  conditions  ex- 
isting there  regarding 
property  rights,  and 
closed  with  O.  P.  Hub- 
bard, the  Alaskan  lawyer,  Robert  Chipps,  the 
claim  jumper,  and  Alexander  McKenzie,  the 
Czar  of  North  Dakota,  in  consultation  with 
Senators  Hansbrough  and  Carter  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  during  the  winter  of  1899-1900. 

Congress  was  about  to  establish  civil  gov- 
ernment in  Alaska.  The  fifteen-million- 
dollar  Alaska  Gold  Mining  Company  had 
been  incorporated  to  exploit  the  worthless 
mining  titles  of  the  claim  jumpers,  and  a 
plastic  tool,  Arthur  H.  Noyes,  of  Minneapolis, 
had  been  picked  as  a  judge  to  administer  the 
laws  for  the  Nome  district. 


As  we  stated  before,  Mr.  McKenzie  being 
the  most  prominent  and  fascinating  character 
in  this  story,  he  deserves  more  than  passing 
note.  The  following  episode,  for  which  there 
was  no  space  in  the  preceding  chapter,  throws 
light  on  his  personality  and  his  ability  to 
handle  large  projects. 

When  the  charter  of  the  Louisiana  Lottery 
was  nearing  expiration,  about  1890,  there 
arose  a  question  regarding  its  renewal,  and 
the  backers  of  this  nefarious  enterprise  cast 
about  for  another  State  to  play  against  Loui- 
siana. It  is  well  to  keep  down  the  price  of 
legislatures,  else  they  grow  presumptuous  and 
grasping. 

Hearing  of  this  proposed  change,  Alex- 
ander McKenzie  made  a  quiet  trip  from  Bis- 
marck to  New  Orleans,  and  later,  when  the 
convention  was  being  held  for  the  purpose  of 
drafting  a  State  constitution  for  North  Da- 
kota, he  arranged  that  the  anti-lottery  clause, 


*  This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  articles,  which  will  run  through  five  or  six  numbers.   The  author  was  on  the 
ground  during  the  occurrences  of  which  he  writes,  a  fact  which  gives  peculiar  force  to  the  narrative. — The  Editor. 
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common  in  other  States,  be  laid  on  the  table. 
In  place  of  this  an  adroitly  worded  bill,  so 
fashioned  as  to  admit  the  Louisiana  Lottery 
into  North  Dakota,  was  introduced,  and, 
strange  to  say,  not  a  word  concerning  it 
reached  any  of  the  newspapers  of  the  country, 
all  of  whom  had  reporters  on  the  ground.  The 
correspondents  were  "fixed  "  so  effectively  that 
even  the  slightest  news  concerning  the  matter 
was  suppressed. 

A  woman  in  Bismarck  wrote  to  a  friend  in 
Minneapolis  and  in  her  letter  told  of  the 
affair.     She  said: 

"Has  the  Louisiana  Lottery  bought  the 
newspapers  of  the  Twin  Cities  as  well  as  of 
Bismarck,  that  nothing  is  heard  of  this?" 
The  recipient  sent  this  letter  to  the  Pioneer 
Press  of  St.  Paul,  although  that  paper  had  a 
representative  at  Bismarck;  this  was  the  first 
intimation  of  the  affair  that  reached  the  office. 

The  editor  called  in  a  young  man  of  the 
staff,  Mr.  Conde  Hamlin,  now  risen  to  promi- 
nence and  to  the  executive  head  of  the  organ, 
and  sent  him  post  haste  to  the  North  Dakota 
capitol.  Upon  his  arrival  there,  Mr.  Hamlin 
found  the  half  had  not  been  told.  Apparently 
Alexander  McKenzie  had  enough  of  the  Ter- 
ritorial officials  and  legislators  so  completely 
in  hand  as  to  make  opposition  futile. 

One  Spencer,  a  Senator  from  Alabama, 
was  there,  working  hand  in  hand  with  him 
while  the  Governor  waged  a  fight  on  the  side 
of  morals,  single-handed.  So  absolutely  were 
affairs  under  the  gang's  control,  and  so  set 
were  they  upon  success,  that  when  Conde 
Hamlin  made  known  his  errand,  his  life  was 
threatened  and  he  was  forced  to  remain  in 
hiding. 

There  followed  a  sensational  fight,  waged 
by  this  young  man  alone  against  Alexander 
McKenzie's  corrupt  and  desperate  band. 
He  was  spied  upon,  assaulted,  and  his  life 
attempted,  yet  he  completed  his  investigation, 
turning  on  the  affair  such  a  glaring  light  of 
publicity  that  the  lawmakers  took  to  cover, 
and  the  bill  which  would  have  disgraced  North 
Dakota  for  thirty  years  was  finally  killed  once 
and  for  all. 

This  shows  the  caliber  and  ability  of  the 
man  who  now  turned  his  attention  to  Alaska, 
the  newest,  the  richest,  and  the  weakest  of  our 
possessions.  To  one  who  had  moved  a  capi- 
tol, handled  a  railroad,  smothered  a  legis- 
lature, and  done  other  things  on  a  like  scale, 
the  plunder  of  a  province  was  but  a  step. 

A  bill  providing  civil  government  for 
Alaska  was  passed  through  Congress  during 


the  winter  of  1899-1900.  Then,  under  the 
supervision  of  Senator  Carter,  a  code  of  laws 
was  prepared.  Among  other  things,  it  gave 
unusual  political  and  judicial  powers  to  the 
United  States  judges.  It  was  argued  that  the 
country  was  wild,  hence  the  necessity  to  clothe 
officials  with  extraordinary  authority.  The 
country  was  divided  into  three  judicial  dis- 
tricts, the  second  embracing  the  region  in 
dispute,  which  included  by  far  the  richest 
placers.  It  is  concerning  this  district  the 
story  is  written. 

Inasmuch  as  the  code,  in  effect,  applied  the 
established  mining  laws  to  Alaska,  plainly 
some  means  of  knocking  out  the  citizenship 
clause  was  necessary  in  order  to  give  value  to 
the  jumpers'  titles  held  by  the  Alaska  Gold 
Mining  Company;  so  Senator  Hansbrough 
introduced  into  the  Senate  a  remarkable 
amendment,  known  later  in  both  houses  as 
the  "Hansbrough  Amendment.,, 

The  original  section  of  the  code  read: 

"  The  title  to  any  lands  heretofore  conveyed  shall 
not  be  questioned  nor  in  any  manner  affected  by 
reason  of  the  alienage  of  any  person  from  or  through 
whom  such  title  may  have  been  derived.,, 

It  was  proposed  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"  Aliens  shall  not  be  permitted  to  locate,  hold,  or 
convey  mining  claims  in  said  District  of  Alaska;  nor 
shall  any  title  to  a  mining  claim  acquired  by  loca- 
tion or  purchase  through  an  alien  be  legal.  In  any 
civil  action,  suit,  or  proceeding  to  recover  the  posses- 
sion of  a  mining  claim,  or  for  the  appointment  of  a 
receiver,  or  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  working 
or  operation  of  a  mining  claim,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  court  to  inquire  into  and  determine  the  question 
of  the  citizenship  of  the  locator,  etc." 

By  these  provisions  it  will  be  seen  litigants 
or  their  assignees  in  a  private  lawsuit  might 
exercise  the  great  governmental  power  of  rais- 
ing the  question  of  alien  ownership.  In  this 
way  the  conspirators  aimed  to  bring  to  issue 
this  point  before  a  court  of  their  own  making. 
The  amendment  was  retroactive  to  a  further 
extent  in  declaring  null  and  void  the  title  to 
those  mines  which  had  been  located  by  an 
agent  or  attorney  in  fact.  Also,  it  prohibited 
future  locations  of  that  character.  Not  con- 
tent with  this,  Mr.  Hansbrough  thoughtfully 
provided  that  no  title  to  claims  so  located 
could  be  conveyed  or  sold,  declaring  illegal  all 
such  as  had  been  already  transferred.  In 
other  words,  he  destroyed  the  rights  of  the 
innocent  purchaser.  This  was  done  because 
certain  of  the  mines  had  been  bought  by 
Charles  D.  Lane,  a  California  operator,  and 
it  was  planned  to  vitiate  his  titles. 


Although  the  amendment  would  have  been 
unconstitutional,  still,  if  passed,  it  would  have 
given  the  conspirators  a  peg  to  hang  upon 
until  it  had  been  repealed  or  reviewed  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  Before  action  could  be 
taken,  they  would  have  gutted  the  mines, 
floated  the  big  company,  and  sold  out. 

Hearing  of  this  amendment,  certain  claim- 
ants whose  holdings  were  thus  threatened 
hurried  to  Washington  from  the  Pacific  coast 
and  laid  their  cases  before  Senator  Hans- 
brough,  explaining  the  injustice  he  proposed 
working,  but  he  spoke  in  vague  and  sounding 
phrases  of  patriotism  and  the  American  flag, 
stating  that  the  original  locators  were  for- 
eigners who  had  taken  what  rightfully  be- 
longed to  American  miners,  and  he  proposed 
to  remedy  the  wrong. 

It  is  inane  to  imagine  he  did  not  know  the 
effect  his  amendment  would  have  or  that  he 
was  not  familiar  with  the  conditions  existing 
in  Alaska. 


Fortunately  there  were  some  few  men  in 

Congress  who  realized  dimly  what  this  boded. 
Senator  Stewart  of  Nevada,  known  as  the 
Father  of  the  Mining  Laws,  opposed  the 
amendment  bitterly  in  his  branch,  as  did 
John  F.  Lacey,  Chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Lands  in  the  House,  both 
arguing  that  its  effect  was  retroactive  and 
calculated  to  rob  those  people  who  had  com- 
plied with  the  law  in  opening  their  land,  as 
well  as  their  assignees  who  had  paid  value  for 
the  mines. 

Under  its  terms  there  was  no  proposal  to 
change  the  settled  rule  of  law  in  any  locality 
save  Alaska,  and  no  one  arguing  against  the 
matter  in  either  House  dreamed  that  a  cor- 
porate organization  had  been  effected  to  capi- 
talize the  jumpers'  claims,  but  the  amend- 
ment was  voted  down  on  its  demerits.  So 
stubbornly  did  Hansbrough  and  others  fight 
for  their  point,  however,  that  debate  lasted 
nearly  a  month. 


Who  proposed  for  Alaska  » 


■of  law, 


When  the  bill  had  passed  the  upper  House 
and  had  gone  to  the  lower,  the  amendment 
was  again  introduced  there,  showing  the  re- 
markable determination  of  its  backers  to  work 
it  through.  After  more  debate  it  was  killed, 
leaving  the  mining  laws  for  Alaska  the  same 
as  those  in  Colorado,  Montana,  the  Dakotas, 
and  other  States. 

In  our  whole  history  there  has  been  nothing 
more  daring  than  this  attack  upon  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  property  holders. 

During  all  this  time  Hansbrough,  Carter, 
McKenzie,  Chipps,  and  Hubbard  were  hob- 
nobbing together,  the  last  named  spending 
most  of  his  time  in  and  about  Senator  Hans- 
brough's  committee  rooms.  With  their  de- 
feat, it  now  became  a  question  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  existing  laws,  as  modified  by 


ig  unusual  powers  to  United  Stales  judges. 

Senator  Carter's  code,  so  the  next  step  was 
to  make  sure  of  a  judge  who,  with  the  extreme 
power  vested  in  him,  would  override  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  pre- 
cepts substantiated  by  Congress;  one  who 
would  so  construe  the  law  as  to  give  the 
placers  to  the  Alaska  Gold  Mining  Company 
anyhow.  They  chose,  as  we  have  said, 
Arthur  H.  Noyes  of  Minneapolis. 

Although  these  men  above  mentioned  were 
seen  frequently  together  at  this  time,  when 
trouble  subsequently  arose  Senator  Carter 
denied  knowing  or  ever  having  met  Noyes. 
The  last  named  had  been  Hansbrough's 
fellow-townsman  when  he  ran  a  paper  in 
Baraboo,  Wisconsin.  Both  had  moved  to 
Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota,  about  1883, 
and  there  became  intimate  with  Alexander 


McKenzie.  Noyes  had  been  practicing  law 
in  Minneapolis  of  late,  although  still  a  crony 
of  the  old  timers  in  the  Northwest.  That  he 
was  in  many  ways  a  good  choice  for  the  clique 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  his  Alaskan 
record  is  too  extraordinary  for  belief. 

The  United  States  Constitution,  the  code 
under  which  he  held  office,  the  laws  of  or- 
dinary honor  and  decency,  were  to  him  as 
dead  as  the  Sanskrit  and  as  unsanctified  as  a 
soap  advertisement.  First  he  gained  general 
hatred  until  his  weakness  and  vacillation  ap- 
peared, and  although  there  is  still  cherished 
in  Alaska  the  bitterest  enmity  for  McKenzie, 
yet  for  Arthur  H.  Noyes,  his  miserable,  liquor- 
sodden  accomplice,  there  remains  nothing  but 
contempt. 

An  illuminating  incident  anent  his  appoint- 
ment and  showing  the  character  of  men  be- 
hind the  plot,  is  that  Senator  Bard,  of  Cali- 
fornia, who  had  just  taken  his  seat,  was 
promised  the  Alaskan  judgeship  for  a  friend 
who  had  helped  in  his  election.  It  was  so 
well  settled  that  his  friend  was  to  receive  the 
position  that  his  fellow-Senators  congratulated 
him  upon  obtaining  such  a  good  appointment 
so  early  in  the  game.  Just  before  confirma- 
tion,  however,    President    McKinley   called 


him  in,  stating  that  such  pressure  had  been 
brought  to  bear  that  he  was  forced  to  break  his 
word  and  give  to  Mr.  Noyes  the  position  he 
had  promised  the  Senator's  friend.  An  in- 
fluence, indeed,  to  make  William  McKinley 
break  a  promise! 

Now,  late  in  the  previous  summer,  gold  had 
been  found  in  the  beach  sands  at  Nome,  the 
news  of  which  caused  a  great  excitement  to 
spread  over  the  United  States.  A  large  num- 
ber of  disappointed  miners  had  accumulated 
in  the  camp,  most  of  whom  were  poor.  Many 
had  been  lured  thither  by  exaggerated  stories 
and  had  used  their  last  dollars  to  reach  the 
new  strike,  only  to  find  no  room  for  them.  De- 
velopment was  only  starting,  so  there  was  no 
employment  for  them  on  the  rich  claims,  and 
they  were  facing  another  long  winter  without 
funds.  To  add  to  the  misery  a  plague  of 
typhoid,  scurvy,  and  smallpox  struck  them 
till  they  died  like  sheep.  Altogether  it  was 
a  bleak  and  hopeless  outlook  for  the  many, 
until  in  one  day  all  was  changed. 

During  all  the  season  the  sea  beach  had 
been  lined  with  tents,  for  here  was  driftwood 
to  burn  and  dry  sand  to  sleep  upon.  The 
city  had  been  laid  out  with  its  front  street 
barely  above  high-tide  line,  but  it  was  left 
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to  a  sick  man  to  find  that  a  few  inches  under 
it  all  was  a  stratum  yellow  with  the  metal; 
that  the  surf-pounded  sands  bore  millions  of 
dollars,  untouched  and  inviting;  and  that 
all  summer  the  eager  hordes  had  streamed 
over  wealth  untold. 

As  the  story  runs,  this  man  was  too  ill  with 
scurvy  to  travel  into  the  hills,  so  his  partners 
left  him  in  his  tent  while  they  prospected.  He 
began  to  test  the  beach  sands  idly  with  his 
gold  pan,  and,  finding  "  colors,"  was  tempted 
to  dig  deeper.  Weak  and  helpless  as  he  was, 
it  took  him  no  time  to  uncover  the  pay  streak 
which  lay  so  near  the  surface.  When  he 
told  his  partners,  they  knocked  together  a 
rocker  out  of  goods  boxes  and  set  to  work 
skeptically.  It  was  but  a  few  hours,  however, 
till  the  news  had  spread  and  men  were  rushing 
back  out  of  the  gulches  more  eagerly  than  they 
went  in.  The  disconsolate  cheered  up,  the 
idle  grew  industrious,  the  sick  crawled  forth 
into  the  light.  Men  working  for  wages  at  the 
mines  quit.  Women  built  rockers  and  went 
out  with  the  men.  Everyone  worked  for 
himself  and  there  was  no  one  to  hire,  for  the 
sea  beach  was  common  property. 

It  is  provided  by  our  land  laws  that  a  wide 
strip  along  the  shore  of  navigable  waters  shall 
be  held  for  a  highway  and  not  subject  to 
location  under  the  mineral  regulations.  This 
prevented  the  discoverers  from  acquiring  large 
tracts  of  the  beach  sands  and  meant  that  he 
or  she  who  came  would  be  served,  one  equally 
with  the  other.  They  swarmed  upon  the 
coast  in  hundreds,  and  each  man  took  as  many 
square  feet  of  ground  as  he  could  work. 
Finishing  this,  he  moved  on  to  another  spot. 

A  graveyard  had  been  made  on  the  edge 
of  the  tundra  where  the  dead  were  buried 
shallowly  in  the  frozen  muck  overlooking  the 
southward  sea  that  stretched  so  far  away 
toward  home  and  God's  country.  As  though 
in  grim  irony  of  their  fruitless  quest,  the  sands 
at  the  dead  men's  feet  proved  the  richest  of 
all.  Here  the  gold  lay  nearer  the  sunlight 
than  the  worn-out  bodies  of  the  seekers  them- 
selves. Nature  had  toyed  with  these  men  till 
she  tired,  then  spilled  her  treasure  lavishly  and 
wrapped  them  in  a  royal  shroud. 

These  grisly  sentinels  did  not  deter  the 
living.  They  traced  the  streak  back  into  the 
bank  and  tunneled  under  the  graves.  Even 
as  there  had  been  no  respite  for  these  weary- 
ones  in  their  lifelong  search,  now  they  were 
tumbled  about  in  their  sleep.  Likewise  the 
miners  followed  the  "pay"  up  into  the  streets 
of  the  city,  ripping  them  up  as  they  went  and 


tearing  down  the  houses  they  were  still  build- 
ing. Within  a  night  they  leaped  from  black 
despair  to  hope,  and  attained  to  the  glory  of  a 
city  whose  streets  were  paved  with  gold. 

There  has  been  no  stranger  sight  in  mining 
history  than  this  weird  Arctic  coast  crowded 
for  miles  with  eager  men  working  peaceably, 
shoulder  to  shoulder.  The  line  stretched  east 
and  west  till  the  jutting  headlands  hid  it. 
Fortunes  were  taken  in  a  day  with  pick  and 
shovel  and  rocker. 

The  story  of  these  magic  sands  appealed 
to  the  men  in  Washington.  If  miners  pros- 
pered with  such  primitive  methods  of  extrac- 
tion, what  immense  profit  could  be  reaped  by 
working  the  ground  on  a  large  scale  with 
machinery'?  Inasmuch  as  it  was  decided  to 
juggle  the  mining  laws  so  as  to  gain  title  to  the 
claims  in  the  hills,  the  grafters  determined  to 
secure  the  beach  sands  also,  throw  off  the  men 
at  work,  and  install  their  own  plants. 

During  the  pendency  of  the  Alaskan  code, 
and  while  waiting  for  Congress  to  vote  to  his 
company  title  to  these  mines  through  passage 
of  the  Hansbrough  Amendment,  Alexander 
McKenzie  was  not  idle.  Using  his  prestige 
and  political  connection,  he  floated  a  five- 
million-dollar  corporation  on  the  side  and, 
whereas  the  Alaska  Gold  Mining  Company 
was  founded  upon  feasible  lines,  this  latter — 
known  as  the  Golden  Sands  Mining  Com- 
pany— was  a  barefaced  swindle  in  ever}''  par- 
ticular, projected  apparently  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  betraying  the  investors. 

The  organization  was  effected  to  develop 
certain  alleged  mines  in  the  Nome  district, 
and  McKenzie  acted  as  trustee  for  the  owners, 
receiving  about  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
in  this  capacity  from  the  stockholders,  forty 
thousand  dollars  more  being  paid  in  for 
machinery. 

At  one  time,  when  the  backers  evinced  a 
weakness,  he  bolstered  their  confidence  by 
assuring  them  that  the  deal  was  a  "  cinch," 
and  under  no  condition  could  they  lose  be- 
cause  "he  had  the  Nome  courts  in  his  vest 
pocket";  and  to  show  what  a  bargain  they 
had  driven,  he  offered  them  thirty  thousand 
dollars  for  one  certain  claim  in  the  group. 
Bluff! 

Not  one  of  these  titles  was  good,  and  many 
of  them  were  utter  forgeries,  even  the  deeds 
being  fraudulently  stamped  and  recorded.  In 
other  instances,  no  property  of  the  descrip- 
tion existed  upon  the  map.  Although  the 
scheme  worked  beautifully  to  the  extent  of 
getting  a  "piece  of  money,"  the  politician 


Federal  Judge  of  the  Second  Judicial  District  of  Alaika  and  tool  of  the  louring  cabal. 


thereby  laid  the  comer  stone  for  considerable 
trouble  to  himself,  as  it  later  developed.  The 
subscribers  were  men  of  means  and  conse- 
quent influence,  men  who  did  not  have  to  grin 
and  lie  still  under  an  indignity;  therefore, 
when  an  unexpected  opportunity  arose,  they 
arose  with  it.  They  held  their  betrayer  to 
ransom,  as  truly  as  Perdicarus  was  held,  the 
story  of  which  is  most  amusing  and  comes 
later. 

A  huge  plant  of  specially  designed  machin- 
ery for  the  Alaska  Gold  Mining  Company  was 
sent  forward  to  work  the  beach  sand  and,  tak- 
ing with  him  his  judge  and  retinue,  McKenzie 
went  to  Seattle,  herded  together  what  helpers 
he  needed,  and  sailed  north  to  steal  a  nation. 
Inasmuch  as  the  United  States  Judge  was  now 
in  his  employ,  he  paid  his  expenses.  It  is 
further  stated  that  he  lifted  a  mortgage  from 
the  Noyes  house  in  Minnesota. 

Of  course  the  political  appointments  were 
distributed  among  the  friends  of  those  most 
active  in    the   legislation.    Senator   Carter 


placed  one,  Joseph  K.  Wood,  as  United  States 
District  Attorney,  and  handed  the  office  of 
United  States  Marshal  to  Mr.  C.  L.  Vawter, 
both  of  his  State.  His  brother-in-law,  one 
Galen,  was  given  a  United  States  Commission- 
ership,  although  in  reality  his  duties  consisted 
of  keeping  an  eye  upon  the  affairs  of  the  fif- 
teen-mill  ion -dollar  corporation. 

This  precious  party  landed  at  Nome  on 
July  19th.  I  had  arrived  some  thirty  days 
earlier  with  the  first  great  rush,  to  find  that  a 
wondrous  change  had  been  wrought  in  the 
camp  during  the  winter.  In  place  of  the 
naked  little  town  clinging  forlornly  to  the  edge 
of  the  Northland,  there  was  now  a  city  of 
gleaming  white  tents  curving  along  the  coast 
and  peopled  by  the  landing  thousands.  The 
roadstead  was  black  with  ships,  some  scarred 
and  battered  by  the  ice  they  had  fought,  while 
day  and  night  beneath  the  midnight  sun  they 
belched  forth  freight  and  men  and  every  kind 
of  thing  to  help  in  conquering  this  new  realm. 
Within  a  week  the  town  grew  from  three  to 
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thirty  thousand,  for  at  last  the  news  had  come 
to  the  world  at  large.  Ramparts  of  freight 
were  stacked  along  the  beach,  the  streets  were 
blocked  with  traffic.  We  slept,  when  we  got 
too  tired  to  work,  on  floors — if  we  had  friends 
— if  not,  on  the  ground  or  a  borrowed  board. 
There  were  no  hotels,  few  restaurants,  and  we 
paid  two  dollars  for  ham  and  eggs. 

Every  hour  brought  to  the  shore  new  lighter 
loads  of  machinery.  The  ships  were  laden 
with  it;  the  water  front  became  a  bewildering 
mass  of  iron  and  steel.  When  the  sea  rose, 
scow  loads  of  it  were  swamped  in  the  surf. 
Apparently  every  man  had  brought  some 
mechanical  device  with  which  to  work  the 
beach  sands.  They  ranged  in  variety  with 
the  man's  means  and  ingenuity,  from  wind- 
mills to  a  great  spiderlike  monster  which 
walked  out  into  the  ocean  on  three  legs  and 
dug  in  the  sands  with  steel  buckets. 

In  a  surprisingly  short  time  these  contriv- 
ances were  established.  They  stretched  along 
the  coast  till  the  blue  distances  swallowed 
them  up.  In  place  of  the  primitive  rocker  of 
the  year  before,  there  was  now  a  line  of 
dredges,  pumping  plants,  and  curious  devices. 
There  were  huge  cranes  which  reached  out 
into  the  surf,  there  were  gasoline  pumping 
plants,  and  there  were  treadmills  upon  which 
men  tramped  wearily,  lifting  water  by  leg 
power,  like  coolies  in  the  rice  fields.  They 
were  strewn  so  thickly  that  one  might  step 
from  one  to  the  other. 

In  Nome,  buildings  were  rising  as  rapidly  as 
the  price  of  town  lots.  Hotels,  French  res- 
taurants, steam  laundries,  Turkish  baths,  and 
telephones  were  installed.  Pack  trains  of 
supplies  were  loading  for  the  mines,  where  a 
year  before  food  had  been  carried  on  the  backs 
of  men  and  dogs.  Work  was  pushed  on  a 
railroad  reaching  from  the  coast  to  the  placers 
to  such  good  effect  that  in  a  few  short  weeks 
trains  were  lurching  uncertainly  across  the 
swampy  tundra  to  the  foothills,  bearing  ma- 
chinery and  freight.  The  cross-ties  were  laid 
on  planks  which  now  and  then  disappeared  in 
the  mud.  Prices  were  high,  men  were  busy, 
the  country  was  developing  like  magic.  A 
State  was  building  here  more  rapidly  than  one 
ever  built  before,  and  although  the  men  were 
rough  and  had  much  to  learn,  if  left  alone 
they  would  have  evolved  a  creditable  system 
of  self-government. 

Upon  this  scene  of  vigor  and  progress  the 
new  court  officials  appeared  late  in  July. 
Four  days  later  Alexander  McKenzie  was 
in  possession  of  the  mines  he  coveted,  the 


owners  had  been  thrown  off,  and  in  two 
days  more  he  had  taken  everything  the  un- 
fortunates owned,  even  to  personal  property, 
such  as  tents,  houses,  horses,  books,  clothes, 
and  gold  which  had  been  mined  elsewhere. 
Within  a  week  his  system  was  running  smooth- 
ly, his  court  was  grinding  out  orders  unheard 
of  in  law,  in  decency,  or  in  dreams;  and  the 
stream  of  gold  dust  had  been  diverted  from 
the  Swedes  into  the  pockets  whose  bottoms 
reached  to  Washington. 

His  beach  mining  outfit  was  established 
and  waiting  when  he  arrived,  so  one  of  his 
first  acts  was  to  instruct  Judge  Noyes  to  issue 
orders  ejecting  the  miners  along  the  shore. 
Although  Congress  had  just  fixed  a  strip  of 
sand  which  should  ever  remain  open  and  free 
to  all,  nevertheless,  in  direct  disregard  of  this, 
soldiers  were  sent  out  to  arrest  the  poor  men 
hunting  for  a  winter's  grubstake.  Noyes  con- 
strued the  law  in  such  a  manner  as  to  limit 
them  to  a  tiny  strip  only  a  few  feet  wide  at 
the  water's  edge. 

On  the  afternoon  of  his  arrival,  McKenzie 
entered  the  law  offices  of  Hubbard,  Beaman 
&  Plume,  demanding  of-  them  a  half  interest 
in  the  jumpers'  titles  which  they  owned,  stat- 
ing that  he  controlled  the  judge  and  district 
attorney,  and  that  if  they  desired  their  cases  to 
reach  a  hearing  at  all  they  must  "dig  up." 
The  lawyers  consented,  receiving,  in  lieu  of 
the  supposed  titles,  stock  in  the  Alaska  Gold 
Mining  Company.  The  politician  further 
demanded  that  a  one-quarter  interest  in  their 
entire  law  business  be  given  to  his  district 
attorney,  Joseph  K.  Woods,  promising  in  re- 
turn to  appoint  Hume  as  Wood's  assistant 
On  the  following  day  he  came  to  them  again, 
demanding  an  additional  one-quarter  interest 
in  their  general  business  for  himself.  After 
demurring,  the  partners  did  this  also.  Inas- 
much as  the  firm  had  most  of  the  contested 
title  cases  of  the  district,  in  this  way  McKenzie 
and  his  coterie  became  interested  in  both 
sides  of  the  resultant  litigation,  contingent  in- 
terest being  demanded  from  both  litigants. 

The  lawyers  did  not  give  up  one-half  of 
their  business  without  a  struggle,  but  they 
were  threatened  with  utter  ruin,  both  to  them- 
selves and  clients,  so,  rather  than  be  crushed, 
they  acceded.  Straightway  an  extra  corps  of 
stenographers  was  employed  preparing  doc- 
uments asking  for  the  appointment  of  a  re- 
ceiver in  five  suits.  The  papers  were  pre- 
sented to  Judge  Noyes  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening  at  his  hotel,  and  he  acted  on  them 
without  even   reading   the   affidavits.     Mc- 


Kenzie  was  appointed  receiver  in  each  case 
with  instructions  to  take  immediate  posses- 
sion, work  the  mines,  and  preserve  the  pro- 
ceeds subject    to   the   court's  orders.    The 
defendants  were  ordered  to  deliver  possession 
and  were  enjoined  from  in  any  manner  inter- 
fering with  his  management.    In  each  case 
the  receiver's  bond  was  fixed  at  five  thousand 
dollars,  although  the  output  from  each  mine 
was  known  to  be  from  five  thousand  to  fifteen 
thousand  dollars  per  day.    He  was  appointed 
during  the  evening,  before  any  bonds  had 
been  filed,  before  the  necessary  papers  were 
hied  by  the  clerk,  and  even  before  the  sum- 
mons had  been  issued.    At  midnight  he  had 
ejected  the  rightful  owners  and  was  in  pos- 
session. 

All  this  was  done  in  absolute  disregard  of 
law,  coming  as  a  total  surprise  to  the  de- 
fendants, who  were  not  only  ignorant  of  any 
action  taken,  but  were  not  even  cited  to 
appear  in  their  own  defense  and  argue  why 
such  orders  should  not  be  entered  in  court. 
To  analyze  the  turpitude  of  this  action  fur- 
ther, the  simple  holding  of  court  in  Nome 
was  directly  in  disregard  of  and  contrary 
to  the  terms  of  the  Alaskan  Code,  which  pro- 
vided that  the  judge  should  reside  at  Saint 


Michaels,  one  hundred  and  twenty  mil 
distant,  and  should  hold  court  elsewhe 
only  upon  thirty  days'  notice.  Added  to  thi 
Noyes  had  assured  the  claim  owners  that  h 
shop  would  be  open  for  no  business  until  h 
return  from  Saint  Michaels. 

In  granting  these  injunctions  without  su 
ficient  bond,  he  again  violated  the  Alask; 
Code,  which  provides  that  before  allowing  t 
injunction  in  any  case  the  plaintiff  must  gr 
a  suitable  and  sufficient  bond  to  pay  all  cos 
and  resultant  damages  to  the  defendant  if  tl 
injunction  prove  wrongful  or  without  suf 
cient  cause.  In  the  face  of  this,  for  the  pr 
tection  of  mines  earning  as  high  as  fiftei 
thousand  dollars  daily,  Noyes  required 
surety  of  five  thousand  dollars. 

Comment  is  unnecessary  upon  his  disrega: 
for  a  well-established  principle  of  law  in  a 
pointing  the  receiver  ex  parte;  that  is,  witho 
notice  to  the  opposing  faction. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  jumpers'  till 
were  now  largely  vested  in  McKenzie,  neith 
is  comment  necessary  upon  the  unique  situ 
tion  of  his  appointment  as  receiver  for  his  ov 
property,  something  ridiculous  in  law. 

The  appointment  of  a  receiver  for  a  plac 
was  something  unheard  of  in  our  entire  minii 
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history,  being  manifestly  unjust  and  danger- 
ous, for  the  law  aims  only  at  protection.  A 
receiver  was  not  needed  to  protect  this  prop- 
erty. The  gold  lay  safely  stored  in  the 
ground;  it  could  not  get  away  nor  deteriorate. 
All  that  could  have  been  justly  asked  was  an 
injunction  to  keep  the  claims  in  statu  quo, 
until  the  title  had  been  determined.  Mc- 
Kenzie  was  not  a  miner,  was  not  competent  to 
run  a  mine  in  a  practical  manner,  yet  he  was 
put  in  charge  of  his  own  property  to  conserve 
the  interests  of  his  contestants. 

The  very  question  of  alienship  upon  which 
the  suits  were  brought  had  been  declared  of 
no  avail  by  the  Congress  which  gave  this  court 
life,  and  although  the  defendants  appeared 
with  exemplified  copies  of  their  naturalization 
papers  in  proof  that  the  actions  should  fall  of 
their  own  weight,  the  judge  refused  to  heed 
them. 

Fearful  of  complications,  the  Swedes,  or 
Pi&neers,  as  they  were  called,  had  imported 
from  San  Francisco  some  good  lawyers  a  few 
weeks  before,  as  had  Charles  D.  Lane,  the 
man  who  had  bought  certain  of  the  orig- 
inal titles.  These  attorneys  immediately  got 
busy.  They  undertook  to  have  Noyes  re- 
scind his  arbitrary  rule. 

On  the  day  following  McKenzie's  appoint- 
ment, they  tried  to  get  an  order  setting  it  aside, 
appearing  before  the  judge  with  properly  pre- 
pared papers,  praying  that  a  hearing  be 
granted  at  once.  The  value  of  haste  may 
be  appreciated.  He  refused.  They  argued 
the  matter  twice  within  a  few  days,  but  he 
delayed  his  opinion  until  August  ioth,  over 
two  weeks,  then  decided  adversely  to  them. 
Later  they  prayed  for  an  appeal  from  the 
decisions  of  Noyes's  court.  He  refused  to 
allow  it.  Meanwhile  the  receiver  had  hired 
all  the  available  men,  and  was  working  day 
and  night  to  gut  the  mines. 

On  July  25th,  two  days  after  the  first  move, 
Noyes  issued  a  further  order  which  was  so 
much  worse  than  his  previous  ones  as  to  elicit 
the  following  criticism  from  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  at  San  Francisco: 

"  The  order  was  so  arbitrary  and  unwarranted  in 
law  as  to  baffle  the  mind  in  its  effort  to  comprehend 
how  it  could  have  issued  from  a  court  of  justice." 

Its  history  is  this:  When  the  posse  of  hire- 
lings ousted  the  owners,  they  found  large 
quantities  of  supplies,  tools,  tents,  horses,  and 
other  things,  among  which  were  considerable 
sums  of  gold,  part  of  which  had  been  taken 
from  the  claims  in  dispute  and  part  of  which 


had  come  from  other  mines  not  in  controversy 
at  all.  This  was  too  good  to  lose.  Also,  it  is 
well  to  leave  an  opponent  the  least  possible 
means  with  which  to  fight.  Through  his 
judge,  McKenzie  issued  an  order  enlarging 
his  own  powers  to  take  in  all  of  this.  He  was 
directed  to  grab  everything  on  and  about  the 
mines  as  follows: 

» 

" — take  possession  of  all  sluice  boxes,  pumps,  ex- 
cavations, machinery,  pipe,  plant,  boarding  houses, 
tents,  buildings,  safes,  scales,  and  all  personal  prop- 
erty fixed  and  movable,  gold,  gold  dust,  and  precious 
metals,  money  boxes  or  coin,  and  all  personal  prop- 
erty upon  said  claims." 

He  did  so,  even  taking  the  tents  and  beds  of 
the  men,  their  own  personal  property,  their 
boxes  of  gold  dust,  gold  taken  from  other 
claims  in  which  he  could  have  no  interest, 
time  books  of  these  and  other  claims  which 
the  defendants  were  working.  There  was 
no  redress.     Criticism  of  such  action  is  futile. 

Before  doing  this,  Noyes  boasted  that  he 
would  tie  up  the  defendants  all  around  so  that 
if  they  wanted  anything  they  would  have  to 
apply  to  Mr.  McKenzie. 

In  the  case  of  Chipps  vs.  Linderberg,  the 
receiver  was  ordered  to  take  possession  thus  of 
about  one  hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
personal  property,  without  even  an  averment 
in  the  complaint,  or  in  any  other  pleading, 
that  the  property  belonged  to  the  complainant. 
McKenzie  took  possession  and  held  it  without 
bond  or  any  other  authority  than  the  arbi- 
trary order  of  the  court,  which  order  was 
made  without  pleading,  petition,  or  written 
application  from  any  person  whatever. 

One  naturally  says,  "Surely  there  must 
have  been  some  redress."  What  was  it? 
Alaska  was  not  even  a  territorv.  Laws  had 
been  fixed  for  her,  and  there  was  no  higher 
authority  in  the  land  than  the  Federal  judge 
who  applied  them.  He  was  ruler  of  the  land, 
appointed  directly  from  the  nation's  head. 
The  military  were  here  to  preserve  order  and 
enforce  his  mandates.  Where  could  relief 
come  from  ? 

We  see  the  scheme  working  now,  a  perfect 
piece  of  political  jobbery,  backed  by  the 
weight  of  United  States  courts  and  enforced 
by  the  troops  in  blue.  Mines  wrested  from 
their  owners,  laws  construed  to  suit  the 
gang,  personal  property  purloined  to  cripple 
the  victims,  the  right  of  appeal  denied — ! 
Yes,  Alexander  McKenzie,  though  "  absolutely 
honest,"  as  his  Dakota  friends  aver,  "could 
think  of  more  ways  to  gain  his  end  than  any- 
one you  ever  saw." 


GORST  SAHIB'S  VICARAGE 

By  W.   A.    FRASER 


ORST  SAHIB  concocted 
the  villainy  when  he  was 
in  Bombay  with  but  five 
rupees  in  his  pocket.  That 
was  his  nature;  when  the 
little  devil  of  impecuniosi ty 
drove,  he  claimed  fellow- 
ship with  the  one  of  the  big  D. 

Gorst  was  a  lialf-caste — in  fact,  he  was  a 
lot  of  things.  He  had  a  roving  reportorial 
connection  with  the  Calcutta  papers,  and  an 
unholy  alliance  with  two  seditious  native 
publications.  He  used  these  influences  to 
work  on  the  desires  or  fears  of  native  princes, 
who  looked  upon  the  newspapers  as  the  eyes 
and  ears  and  tongue  of  the  British  Raj. 


So  Gorst  Sahib,  sitting  in  Bombay,  fingered 
the  five  rupees  in  his  pocket  and  thought  hard. 
That  day  he  had  seen  at  Abdul  Hossein's 
stables  a  clinking  country- bred  pony  for 
which  Abdul  asked  two  thousand  rupees.  And 
the  horse  dealer  swore  by  the  beard  of  the 
Prophet  that  Baghna  was  the  swiftest  pony  he 
had  ever  seen. 

Here  was  chance  for  a  commission,  if  Gorst 
could  find  a  buyer.  Lord  Peter!  The  name 
popped  into  Gorst's  mind  like  the  crack  of  a 
pistol.  But  Lord  Peter  was  at  Simla;  and, 
after  all,  the  commission  would  be  but  two 
hundred  rupees. 

Insensibly  Simla  stirred  the  half-caste's 
memory  to  something  he  had  heard  at  that 


''focelyn  circled  around  the  silver-gray." 


place.  Rajah  Dharpore,  a  petty  prince,  was 
moving  heaven  and  earth— which  is  the 
Sahibs  of  State — to  obtain  a  salute  of  eight 
guns  when  he  entered  Calcutta  with  his  retinue 
of  gaudy  stragglings.  It  was  an  inspiration; 
and  Gorst's  Oriental  mind  was  quickened 
to  such  matters.  He  borrowed  twenty  rupees 
from  a  Marwari  money  lender  at  five  rupees 
per  month  interest,  and  the  next  morning  was 
at  Dharpore.  He  knew  the  obese,  depraved 
old  rajah  well — even  better  than  that  prince 
knew  him,  and  in  the  afternoon  he  got  an 
interview.  That  he  had  come  on  the  matter . 
of  the  eight  guns  put  wide  the  purdah  to  his 
entrance.  Dharpore  blinked  his  heavy  eyes, 
rubbed  his  fat  stomach,  and  commanded: 

"Ha,  Gorst  Sahib,  talk,  talk!  Soon  I  must 
sleep." 

What  Gorst  said  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
old  rajah  was  too  guilelessly  honest  in  his 
application  for  a  salute.  That  was  a  fairly 
diplomatic  beginning. 


"  Rajahs  Bankiana  and  Darwaza  and  Fut- 
tah,  even  nawabs  and  thakores,  have  the  big 
guns  of  Fort  William  to  thunder  a  welcome 
when  they  go  to  Calcutta,"  Gorst  said;  and 
Dharpore's  brandy-swiszled  eyes  narrowed 
with  malicious  envy.  "And  how  did  they 
get  a  salute,  Your  Highness?"  Gorst  ques- 

Dharpore  clapped  his  hands,  and  when  a 
bearer  had  brought  the  jewel-studded  hookah, 
the  rajah  sucked  at  its  snake-like  stem,  and  as 
the  smoke  bubbled  up  through  the  attar-of- 
rose-perfumed  water  he  pondered  over  this 
stupendous  problem. 

"From  the  Lot  Sahib,"'  he  answered 
finally. 

Then  Gorst  drew  on  his  imagination,  and  ex- 
plained that  the  rajahs  came  by  this  favor  be- 
cause they  raced  horses,  and  gave  stakes  and 
cups  of  great  value,  and,  "behind  the  purdah," 
made  presents  of  valuable  race  horses  to  the 
sahibs  who  had  the  ear  of  the  viceroy.    It 
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was  all  a  lie,  and  Gorst  knew  it;  but  he  also 
knew  that  a  rajah  will  assimilate  some 
European  things  with  avidity,  while  nothing 
on  earth  can  teach  him  others.  He  will  take 
to  brandy  diluted  with  champagne;  but  you 
can't  disabuse  his  mind  of  the  idea  that  every 
sahib  is  open  to  a  bribe. 

So  Gorst  explained  that  Lord  Peter  stood  at 
the  ear  of  the  viceroy;  and  also  that  Lord 
Peter  would  almost  sell  his  birthright  to  win 
the  Civil  Service  Cup;  and  that  in  the  stable 
of  Abdul  Hossein  was  a  pony  to  do  the  trick, 
and,  if  the  matter  were  properly  handled,  the 
eight  guns  were  as  good  as  charged  for  the 
Dharpore  salute. 

"All  right,  Gorst  Sahib,"  the  rajah  said 


finally.  "  I  will  send  a  chiltie  {note]  to  Abdul 
Hossein  to  send  Baghna  to  Lord  Peter." 

"And  Lord  Peter  will  have  you  deposed 
from  the  guddi." 

Then  Gorst  explained  the  difference  be- 
tween a  bribe  offered  in  the  open  and  his 
method,  which  was  that  Dharpore  would  buy 
the  pony,  give  it  to  him  as  a  present,  and  he 
would  sell  him  to  Lord  Peter  for  a  nominal 
sum.  Lord  Peter  would  know  and  yet  not 
know. 

Dharpore  asked  his  hookah  what  it  thought 
of  this  plan.  He  drew  the  attar-scented  smoke 
through  his  thick,  heavy  lips  reflectively;  then 
he  said: 

"Buv  the  little  horse,  Gorst  Sahib.     I  like 


v  Baghna  ?  '     Dharpore  leered  heavily  at  Lord  Peter.: 


"Lord  Peter  stood  an  the  bench." 


that  name— it  is  lucky.  Baghna  means  Little 
Tiger.  We  will  give  him  to  Lord  Peter.  My 
Dewan  will  give  the  rupees." 

Gorst  received  two  hundred  rupees  com- 
mission from  the  horse  dealer  and  brought 
Baghna  to  Dharpore,  where  the  rajah 
whimsically  detained  him  for  a  week.  Then 
Gorst  proceeded  to  Umballa,  where  he  learned 
that  the  great  sahibs  would  be  down  from 
Simla  in  a  few  days  on  their  way  to  Calcutta; 
so  he  wrote  to  Lord  Peter  about  Baghna,  the 
marvel,  stating  that  he  would  await  his  lord- 
ship's arrival  at  Umballa. 


The  next  morning  Gorst  rode  Baghna  to 
the  race  course  for  an  exercise  gallop.  As  he 
swung  around  the  course,  a  thin-faced,  blond- 
mustached  man,  mounted  on  a  strong-limbed, 
flea-bitten  gray,  rode  into  the  paddock.  It 
was  Frank  Jocelyn,  ex-captain  of  Hussars, 
now  professional  racing  man  and  gentleman 
jock,  with  instincts  as  sharp  as  his  finely 
chiseled  nose,  and  morals  adaptable. 

' '  By  Jove,  curse  i  t !  what  bounder  is 
cutting  in  on  my  game  now?"  he  drawled 
irritably,  as  his  small,  piercing  eyes  caught 
sight  of  Baghna  on  the  back  stretch.     "Here, 
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Syce,"  he  continued,  slipping  from  the  saddle, 
"take  this  nag  to  the  mango  grove,  till  that 
other  sahib  goes  away." 

Then  he  leaned  over  the  rail,  and  watched 
through  a  pair  of  glasses  the  silver-gray 
Baghna. 

"By  Gad!" — the  exclamation  was  a  low, 
rasping  cry  of  delight — "that's  a  rare  bit  of 
galloping  machinery.  He's  an  Arab  on  looks, 
hut  he  strides  like  an  English  nag."  As 
Baghna  was  cantered  back  to  the  paddock 
gate  Captain  Frank  whistled  a  low  note  of 
astonishment.  "Gorst,  by  all  that's  holy! 
He's  bagged  that  cracker-jack  from  some 
rajah;  and  unless  he's  got  that  five  hundred  he 
owes  me,  I'll  snap  up  that  sweet  lily  of  the 
desert.     By  Jove,  I  will." 

"Good  morning,  captain,"  Gorst  greeted, 
showing  his  even  white  teeth  in  a  smile,  as 
he  rode  into  the  paddock  and  slipped  from 
Baghna's  back. 

"  Make  a  good  polo  pony,  that.  Where  did 
you  puckeraw  [grab]  him — Arab,  isn't  he?" 

"Polo  pony!"  Gorst  laughed  derisively. 
"Why,  man,  he'll  win  the  Civil  Service  Cup 
in  February." 

"And  youll  be  viceroy  in  March!  I'll  lay 
you  a  hundred  to  one  against  both  proposi- 
tions." 

"Done  with  you,  Captain  Frank — as  to  the 
cup;  I'll  take  a  thousand  rupees  to  ten." 
Gorst  drew  forth  a  ten-rupee  note,  and  handed 
it  to  Jocelyn. 

The  latter  shoved  it  in  his  pocket,  and 
drawled,  "  On  account,  my  dear  boy;  balance 
due,  four  hundred  and  ninety." 
"It's  a  bet,  Captain  Frank." 
"Don't  worry,  my  plunger.    If  that  crock 
wins  the  cup,  I'll  hand  you  over  a  thousand — 
you're  on.    But  if  you're  flush,  Gorst,  I'll 
trouble  you  for  four  hundred  and  ninety." 
"I  haven't  got  it,  captain;  I'll  pay  you 

soon " 

"I'll  take  that  polo  nag,  Gorst,  and  call  the 
debt  off.  By  Jove,  I  'U  do  better — I'll  give  you 
a  hundred  besides.  I'm  a  bit  sore  over  that 
coin,  for  if  I  hadn't  paid  up  for  you,  you'd 
have  landed  in  jail." 

The  smile  faded  from  Gorst's  lips,  his  dark 
face  turned  pasty  yellow,  and  his  brow 
clouded  with  a  frown.  It  was  very  unlike 
Jocelyn  to  remind  anyone  of  a  favor  done; 
but,  also,  when  Captain  Frank  did  turn  rusty, 
he  was  a  very  hard,  vindictive  man  indeed. 
And  now  there  was  a  covert  threat  in  his 
rasping  voice. 
Jocelyn  circled  around  the  silver-gray,  and 


his  soul  surged  full  of  delight  as  his  sharp  eye 
noted  the  huge  quarters,  the  short  barrel,  the 
sound  saucer  hoofs,  the  long  tapering  neck, 
and  the  clean  bony  head,  with  the  big  honest 
eyes  set  in  the  broad  flat  forehead.  Yes, 
indeed,  he  thought,  he  has  got  the  make  of  a 
cup  winner. 

"Isn't  he  a  good  one,  captain?"  Gorst 
asked,  hoping  to  switch  Jocelyn's  mind  from 
the  irritating  debt. 

"He's  as  coarse  as  a  Waler;  and  he's  the 
very  worst  mongrel  of  cross  breeding  I  ever 
saw.  He's  got  the  silver-gray  skin  of  an 
Arab,  the  hocks  of  a  country-bred,  and  the 
shoulders  of  an  English  coach  horse."  Gorst 
laughed. 

"He  wouldn't  be  any  good  to  you  then, 
Captain  Frank. " 

"Yes,  he  would;  he'd  play  polo.  If  I  was 
mounted  on  that  buffalo,  I'd  ram  half  the 
fellows  off  the  field.  I'll  take  him  at  what  I 
offered." 

"He's  promised  to  Lord  Peter,  or  I'd  let 
you  have  him — at  a  price." 

The  blond  mustache  twitched  at  the  name. 
If  there  was  one  man  in  India  that  could  hold 
his  own  with  Frank  Jocelyn  it  was  that  noble- 
man. And  if  Lord  Peter  was  after  the  gray, 
he  must  be  a  good  one.  Also,  to  outwit  this 
clever  official  and  get  the  pony,  Jocelyn  must 
go  slow;  so,  in  duplicity,  he  said: 

"  Sell  the  nag  to  Lord  Peter,  by  all  means, 
and  give  me  an  order  on  the  little  man  for 
five  hundred — I  must  have  the  rupees." 

Then  Jocelyn  went  to  the  mango  grove, 
mounted  his  flea-bitten  gray,  and  rode  back 
to  his  bungalow  in  a  brown  study.  That 
evening  he  had  an  interview  with  Gorst,  and 
explained  how  everything  could  be  arranged 
so  that  everybody  would  profit  in  the  deal. 
He  was  training  for  the  Civil  Service  Cup  a 
gray  maiden  country-bred  that  nobody  knew 
anything  about.  They  could  try  the  two 
ponies  in  the  morning,  and  if  Gorst's  proved 
the  better  one,  Captain  Frank  would  trade, 
and  wipe  out  the  debt  of  five  hundred.  Gorst 
could  sell  the  pony  he  received  to  Lord  Peter 
for  as  much  as  the  other  would  bring.  This 
appealed  to  the  half-caste  as  a  possible  way 
out  of  the  difficulty,  so  he  agreed  to  the  trial, 
leaving  terms  to  be  settled  afterwards. 

In  the  trial  Captain  Frank  put  his  riding 
boy  on  Baghna,  and  rode  his  own  pony,  saying 
to  Gorst,  "I'll  carry  fourteen  pounds  more  on 
my  country-bred  than  I  put  on  your  Arab,  for 
that's  weight  for  class;  then  we'll  see  which  is 
the  best." 
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But  he  didn't — he  rode  at  level  weights;  and 
told  the  boy  on  Baghna  not  to  win  by  more 
than  a  length,  if  he  won  at  all. 

As  Jocelyn  drove  at  his  pony  all  up  the 
stretch,  with  the  silver-gray  forever  in  front, 
he  muttered:  "Gad,  that  must  be  a  good 
maiden — I've  got  fourteen  pounds  the  best  of 
it,  and  he's  winning  in  a  walk."  When  they 
returned  to  the  paddock  he  said:  "There's 
not  much  between  them,  Gorst.  If  we  can 
make  a  deal  Lord  Peter  will  get  the  best 
pony  he  ever  owned.  But  I  want  to  get  hold 
of  a  good  Arab  on  account  of  that  fourteen 
pounds." 

Gorst  knew  that  if  Baghna's  silver  coat  and 
Arab  make  had  deceived  Jocelyn,  they  would 
deceive  any  man;  and  as  this  mistake  would 
add  a  thousand  rupees  to  the  pony's  value, 
because  of  the  allowance  in  weight,  he  let 
this  little  matter  of  breed  pass.  If  Captain 
Frank  would  squeeze  him,  then  it  was  each 
man  for  himself. 

That  night  a  trade  was  made.  Gorst 
received  Jocelyn's  flea-bitten  gray,  five 
hundred  rupees  in  cash,  and  the  debt  can- 
celed, in  exchange  for  Baghna. 

"What's  the  nag's  name — has  he  got  one?" 
Captain  Frank  asked. 

Gorst  laughed,  and  said:  "He's  never 
started  in  a  race — he  isn't  even  registered,  so 
name  him  to  suit  yourself." 

Captain  Frank  took  the  silver-gray  to  the 
stewards  at  Agabad,  had  him  measured  and 
registered  as  "Shazada,"  gray  Arab  pony, 
fourteen  hands. 

When  Lord  Peter  arrived  Gorst  showed 
him  the  flea-bitten  gray  as  Baghna;  and  the 
pony  reeled  off  such  a  fine  trial  on  the 
Umballa  course  that  Lord  Peter  eagerly  paid 
the  thousand  asked,  feeling  something  of 
compunction  that  he  was  robbing  the  half- 
caste.  And  in  Calcutta  this  pony  was 
measured  and  registered  as  Baghna;  and 
Lord  Peter,  thinking  that  at  last  he  had  the 
Civil  Service  Cup  in  his  grasp,  kept  Baghna's 
form  dark,  and  took  care  that  the  pony  did  not 
lose  his  maiden  allowance  by  winning  a  race. 

After  the  Calcutta  meet,  Lord  Peter's 
stable  was  sent  to  Lucknow,  where  Captain 
Frank  was  already  plugging  around  the  course 
on  Shazada;  and  in  February,  Lucknow  be- 
came a  Mecca  to  which  every  racing  man  in 
India  made  pilgrimage. 

Strange  to  say,  Rajah  Dharpore  had  been 
bitten  by  the  "race  bug."  It  was  the  inter- 
weaving of  Baghna  with  the  salute  of  eight 
guns  that  started  him  in  this  way.    And  then 


his  Moonshi  read  from  the  Calcutta  papers 
that  Lord  Peter  was  starting  a  pony  named 
Baghna  in  the  cup. 

"Of  course  Baghna  will  win,"  the  rajah 
grunted.  And  the  next  day  he  summoned 
his  Dewan  and  told  him  to  lay  by  a  large 
credit  of  many  rupees  in  Lucknow,  for  he  was 
going  to  see  the  races.  Quite  reasonably 
enough  Dharpore  thought  that  if  he  were  at 
Lord  Peter's  elbow  when  Baghna  won  the 
great  race,  there  would  be  chance  for  an 
allusion  to  the  eight  guns.  So  Rajah  Dhar- 
pore journeyed  to  Lucknow,  with  his  ragged 
outriders  and  his  hookah  bearer. 

The  night  before,  the  big  race  "lotteries" 
were  being  held  at  the  club.  Lotteries  are 
a  complicated  business;  but  if  a  man  has  a 
dark  horse  whom  everybody  despises,  he  can 
acquire  great  wealth  by  buying  him  in  every 
pool  for  a  small  sum.  Lord  Peter  knew  all 
this;  and  while  the  others  bid  eagerly  for 
Captain  Doyne's  Rex,  a  stable  companion, 
Lord  Peter's  agent  diffidently  acquired 
Baghna  at  twenty  rupees.  As  each  lottery 
would  net  about  three  thousand,  this  was 
good  business. 

But  the  Fates  shoved  Rajah  Dharpore's 
burly  form  through  the  club  door,  to  the 
evil  shattering  of  this  financial  endeavor. 
The  rajah  had  become  as  eager  over  racing 
matters  as  a  newly  blooded  piker,  and  he 
wanted  to  dabble  his  fingers  in  it  all. 

Gorst  gasped  when  the  rajah  entered,  and 
his  face  was  sickly  yellow  as  he  whispered  to 
Dharpore,  "Don't  say  a  word  to  Lord  Peter 
to-night,  Your  Highness." 

A  lieutenant  drew  a  chair  beside  the  long 
table  for  the  rajah.  As  he  sat  down  the  race 
secretary  was  saying:  "Three  thousand  rupees 
in  the  lottery,  gentlemen,  and  Baghna  for 
sale."  Nobody  bid,  and  the  secretary 
pleaded:  "Oh,  I  say  I  this  is  too  bad.  Hasn't 
Baghna  got  a  friend  in  the  room — does  no- 
body think  enough  of  Lord  Peter's  crack  to 
start  me  with  ten  rupees?" 

Dharpore  blinked  his  heavy  eyes  in  aston- 
ishment. He  took  the  secretary's  plaintive 
wail  seriously.  Both  Lord  Peter  and  Baghna 
without  a  friend?  Not  much!  He  didn't 
understand  the  game,  but  that  was  nothing; 
he  would  play — he  had  the  rupees;  and  be- 
friending Lord  Peter  meant — well,  perhaps  it 
meant  the  salute. 

"I'll  pay,  sahib,"  he  said  eagerly,  "ten 
rupees." 

The  officers  turned  away  to  hide  their  smiles. 
Somebody  said,  "Bravo,  Rajah  Dharpore!" 
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"Twenty  rupees!"  Lord  Peter's  agent  bid. 

"Thirty  rupees,  Your  Highness?"  the  sec- 
retary questioned. 

"Yes,  sahib — hundred  if  you  like." 

Lord  Peter's  agent  nodded  a  bid  of  forty. 

Still  Dharpore  didn't  understand  the  game, 
but  he  did  understand  that  there  was  oppo- 
sition, that  somebody's  rupees  were  being 
pitted  against  his,  and  he  would  show  that  he 
was  a  greater  friend  to  Baghna  and  Lord 
Peter  than  anyone  else;  so  he  bid  fifty. 

The  officers  laughed.  One  said,  "The  old 
rajah's  as  full  as  a  goat;  he  thinks  he's  buying 
a  pony." 

"His  rupees  will  swell  the  lotteries  for  the 
winner  though,  so  it's  good  business.  Some  of 
you  fellows  ought  to  run  him  up  to  a  thousand 
and  then  drop  out,"  another  said.  Everybody 
thought  that  some  joker  really  was  running  the 
rajah  up  for  sport;  everyone  thought  it  was 
sport — all  but  Lord  Peter. 

When  Dharpore  finally  bid  a  hundred  Lord 
Peter  shook  his  head  gently,  and  the  agent 
stopped.  Baghna's  winning  chances  were 
written  against  Dharpore's  name.  Then  the 
rajah  was  congratulated  ironically  upon  his 
keenness  in  racing  matters,  and  called  a  real 
old  sport.  Some  one  said  to  Lord  Peter, "  By 
Jove!  devilish  funny,  isn't  it?" 

"It's  devilish  stupid,  I  think." 

"What,  getting  the  Dharpore  rupees  to 
swell  the  lottery?  You  Government  House 
fellows  will  get  it  all  over  Rex." 

"The  old  rajah  isn't  fair  game,"  Lord 
Peter  objected;  "he  doesn't  know  a  racing 
pony  from  a  Brahmini  bull.  I'm  going  to 
take  him  away  from  you  looting  Pindaries." 
And  he  did. 

Dharpore's  swarthy  face  spread  large  in 
happiness  when  Lord  Peter  put  a  hand  on  his 
shoulder  and  said,  "  Come  and  have  a  glass  of 
wine,  rajah.  You've  got  too  many  rupees  for 
these  fellows;  you'll  break  them." 

The  sahib's  voice,  so  friendly,  rang  in 
Dharpore's  ears  like  a  salute  of  eight  guns. 
He  heaved  his  body  majestically  from  the 
chair,  the  cluster  of  diamonds  set  in  his  turban 
glittering  like  dewdrops  in  the  morning  sun. 
Then  beside  the  dapper  little  Lord  Peter  the 
huge  native  waddled  to  an  inner  room,  where 
the  truly  Oriental  drink  of  brandy  diluted 
with  champagne  still  further  mellowed  his 
heart,  already  gratified  by  the  attention  of  the 
great  sahib. 

"You  had  confidence  in  my  pony,  Baghna, 
rajah,"  Lord  Peter  said,  in  the  way  of  detain- 
ing the  unwise  prince  from  further  mischief. 


"I  suppose  you  did  that  out  of  friendship  for 
me,  rajah,  not  knowing  anything  about  the 
pony." 

"I  not  know  Baghna?"  Dharpore  leered 
heavily  at  Lord  Peter,  and  prodded  that 
nobleman  playfully  In  the  ribs. 

Lord  Peter  stared.  Had  some  traitor  in 
the  stable  told  the  rajah  about  this  pony's 
good  form?  "What  do  you  know  about 
Baghna,  rajah?"  he  asked  suspiciously. 

"He's  good  pony;  he'll  win  the  cup,  Lord 
Peter."  Then  he  leered  again,  a  brandy- 
champagne  leer.  "You  paid  Gorst  Sahib  for 
him,  Lord  Peter?" 

"Yes,  I  bought  him  of  Gorst." 

"Of  course  you  did,  Lord  Peter.  Gorst 
Sahib  got  good  dusloor.  He  told  you  I  was 
your  good  friend,  eh?  You  tell  the  viceroy  I 
am  loyal  man,  eh,  Lord  Peter?  I'll  send  ten 
thousand  men  to  fight  the  Russians  if  they 
come.  You  tell  the  viceroy  that  I'm  British 
rajah." 

It  was  the  champagne,  and  the  all-absorb- 
ing idea  of  a  salute;  but  to  preserve  the  peace 
of  the  lottery  room  Lord  Peter  would  have 
listened  for  an  hour  to  this  thing  he  did  not 
understand;  but  an  officer  came,  saying  he 
was  wanted — something  over  the  races. 

Lord  Peter  wisely  got  Dharpore  into  his 
carriage,  and  that  gentleman  was  whirled 
away  to  his  bungalow,  where  he  fell  asleep 
and  dreamed  that  a  milk-white  pony  won 
the  cup,  and  he  had  a  salute  of  a  hundred 
guns. 

The  next  afternoon  the  race  course  was 
thronged  with  a  many-colored  multitude. 
From  all  over  India  native  princes  and 
rajahs  and  officers  of  the  British  army  and 
civilians  had  come  to  see  the  Civil  Service  Cup, 
so  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  man  in  the  service. 
To  win  that  with  a  stout-hearted  little  horse 
was  almost  like  attaining  to  the  "V.  C."  The 
cup  was  to  them  like  the  laurel  wreath  at  the 
Olympian  games. 

In  the  stand  Rajah  Dharpore  sat,  his  heavy 
eyes  now  lighted  with  a  look  of  expectation 
as  he  waited  for  the  parade  of  the  racers  that 
he  might  gaze  upon  the  silver-coated  Baghna, 
the  gallant  "Little  Tiger,"  that  would  surely 
win,  in  addition  to  all  the  rupees  and  the  cup, 
a  salute  of  eight  guns  for  him. 

Gorst  Sahib,  agitated  by  a  fearfulness  of 
results,  hovered  near.  He  cursed  fervently 
the  ill  luck  that  had  brought  Dharpore  to 
Lucknow.  And  by  what  strange  perversity 
of  fate  was  the  old  rajah  so  uncomfortably 
sober  ?    If  Captain  Frank's  pony— that  was 
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really  Baghna — won,  Dharpore  would  surely 
discover  the  cheat. 

The  third  race  was  over,  and  a  hush  of 
expectancy  fell  upon  the  stand.  Indeed, 
most  of  the  sahibs  had  gone  down  to  the 
betting  ring  to  have  a  last  wager  on  the  cup. 

Suddenly  an  exclamation  of,  "Ah!  here 
they  come!"  vibrated  along  the  benches;  and 
down  the  greenswarded  course  in  parade  came 
a  line  of  twenty  miniature,  lion-hearted  race 
horses — blood  bays  and  golden  chestnuts  and 
silver-gray  Arabs,  Australians,  English,  and 
country-bred. 

"  Wah,  Gorst  Sahib!"  Rajah  Dharpore  ex- 
claimed. "Ah,  there  is  'Little  Tiger,'"  as, 
trailing  the  others,  came  the  pony  he  had 
given  to  Gorst.  He  did  not  know  that  the 
silver-gray  was  entered  as  Shazada. 

Well  might  the  rajah  cry  out  in  delight,  for, 
good  as  Baghna  had  looked  at  Dharpore,  he 
had  now  developed  into  an  absolute  picture  of 
equine  beauty.  Captain  Frank,  great  horse- 
man that  he  was,  had  brought  him  to  the  post 
fit  to  race  for  his  life.  The  pony's  pink  skin 
shone  through  the  silver  coat  that  glistened  in 
the  sunlight  like  a  polished  mirror.  And  in 
the  sculptured  head,  from  which  every  ounce 
of  flesh  had  been  sweated,  the  large  eyes  now 
looked  larger,  and  they  were  clear  and  bright, 
and  full  of  restful  courage,  as  Baghna  turned 
them  inquiringly  toward  the  stand.  His 
delicately  pointed  ears  were  pricked  forward, 
as  though  he  asked  for  admiration. 

Lord  Peter's  horse,  that  raced  as  Baghna, 
was  also  big  and  strong;  his  broad  country- 
bred  quarters,  showing  the  full  power  that 
had  come  to  him  from  his  great  English  sire, 
held  promise  of  galloping  strength  that  would 
surely  carry  him  through  his  field,  and  drive 
him  onward  when  the  others  had  commenced 
to  tire. 

Lord  Peter  had  said  to  his  jockey  at  the 
last:  "Drive  him,  my  boy,  from  start  to  finish. 
He's  strong  and  stout-hearted,  and  will  drop 
before  he  flinches.  It's  a  big  field,  and  you 
must  get  through  your  horses.  Remember, 
boy,  he's  a  bit  sluggish  and  is  a  stayer,  so 
drive  him." 

And  Captain  Frank  had  said  to  his  jock: 
"  You've  got  the  chance  of  your  life.  You  can't 
lose  if  you  don't  lose  your  head.  You've  got 
fourteen  pounds  the  best  of  the  weight,  be- 
cause he's  an  Arab,  and  he's  as  good  as  any 
country-bred  that  ever  breathed.  If  you  get 
the  worst  of  the  break,  and  they  close  in  in 
front,  go  around.  Shazada  can  run  all  round 
that  field  and  then  beat  them.    Don't  get  in  a 


pocket — don't  get  shut  in.  Keep  cool,  Dick, 
and  remember  that  as  long  as  you  get  an 
opening,  Shazada  is  never  beat;  he'll  come 
again  under  the  whip  a  dozen  times." 

Now  the  ponies  had  finished  their  parade, 
and  were  cantering  down  to  the  post;  and  the 
steps  of  the  grand  stand  echoed  to  the  beat  and 
shuffle  of  feet  as  men  hurried  from  the  betting 
ring  and  the  paddock  to  the  seats. 

Gorst  felt  a  tremor  of  fear  chill  his  blood  as 
Lord  Peter  came  hurriedly  along  an  aisle  and 
took  a  seat  close  to  Rajah  Dharpore. 

"Ah,  Lord  Peter! "  the  rajah  said, "  Baghna 
will  win.  Here" — he  turned  to  Gorst — "go 
and  put  two  thousand  rupees  that  Lord 
Peter's  horse  will  win." 

Lord  Peter  smiled,  nodded,  and,  unslinging 
his  glasses,  trained  them  on  the  starting  post, 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  away,  where  the 
intricate  woof  of  many-colored  silk  was  weav- 
ing strange  patterns  like  Oriental  rugs. 

Just  in  front  of  them  Captain  Frank,  cool 
and  debonair  as  though  the  course  held  noth- 
ing of  interest  for  him,  leaned  against  a  post. 
At  the  sound  of  Rajah  Dharpore's  voice  he 
turned  and  drawled:  "Ah,  Lord  Peter,  we've 
got  this  bally  match  between  us;  I've  bet  a 
thousand  on  yours  as  a  saver.  The  favorite, 
Cyclone,  doesn't  count — he's  an  ekka  pony; 
and  Rex  won't  do — he's  flabby-hearted. 
When  I've  beaten  you,  I'll  have  about  won 
it." 

"My  dear  Jocelyn,  when  you've  beaten 
Baghna  you  will  surely  have  won,"  Lord 
Peter  retorted. 

"Ho,"  grunted  Dharpore,  "beat  Baghna? 
Can't  do  that!" 

"I'll  lay  you  an  even  five  thousand,  Lord 
Peter,"  rasped  Captain  Frank,  "that  my  pony 
catches  the  judge's  eye  before  yours — five 
thousand  first  past  the  post,  •mine  against 
yours." 

"  Done  with  you,  Captain  Frank,"  and  Lord 
Peter  wrote  a  memo  in  his  betting  book. 

A  roar  from  the  throats  of  the  many  watch- 
ers smothered  the  voice  of  Captain  Frank  to 
an  inaudible  whisper.  Then,  as  a  hush  as  of 
death  stilled  the  clamor,  his  drawl  was  heard 
again: 

"We'll  soon  know,  now.  They're  off,  and 
I've  got  a  bit  the  worst  of  it;  some  dragon  has 
swallowed  up  my  pony — I  can't  see  him. 
You're  out  in  front,  Lord  Peter,  and  going 
great  guns." 

Through  his  glasses  Jocelyn  could  see  the 
light  blue  jacket  of  Lord  Peter's  well  in  front, 
showing  against  a  wall  of  purple  and  black 
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and  orange  that  blotted  completely  the  crim- 
son coat  that  meant  his  pony  Shazada. 

"Lord  Peter,"  Captain  Frank  droned,  "can 
you  see  a  crimson  jacket  left  at  the  post,  or 
streaking  around  the  course  the  other  way? 
I'll  take  my  oath  I  sent  a  nag  to  the  post — and 
he  was  a  good  one,  Lord  Peter." 

"Baghna's  still  in  front,"  somebody  said. 
Then  he  added,  "Baghna'll  win!  You've 
gpt  it  now,  Lord  Peter — he's  walking.  The 
boy  hasn't  moved  on  him.  Hurrah  for  Gov- 
ernment House!  We'll  show  the  Lucknow 
Johnnies  a  trick!" 

"Yes,  you  won't,"  sneered  Captain  Frank. 
"I've  just  picked  out  a  pony  that'll  gallop 
over  the  top  of  you.  Bully  boy,  Dick.  He's 
coming  across  country,  Lord  Peter.  Pick 
him  up  with  your  glasses  there  under  the 
outside  rail,  and  tell  me  if  you'd  like  to  lay 
against  him  again." 

Lord  Peter  stood  on  the  bench,  for  the 
whole  stand  had  risen  to  its  feet,  the  people 
straining  every  nerve  in  tense  excitement. 
The  little  silver-gray,  Shazada,  creeping  up 
under  the  outside  rail,  was  unseen  by  the 
throng,  and  they  cheered  for  Lord  Peter  and 
Baghna.  "Baghna  wins;  he's  got  the  race 
now!" 

Men  laughed,  and  women  clapped  their 
tiny  gloved  hands  and  looked  with  bright 
eyes  toward  the  compact  figure,  clad  in  gray, 
that  now  shifted  a  pair  of  glasses  nervously 
from  Baghna,  with  the  blue  jacket,  to  the 
*  scarlet-topped,  silver-white  blotch  of  galloping 
machinery  that,  hanging  wide  of  the  others, 
pounded  the  sounding  turf  with  the  springy 
strength  of  a  tiger.  And  flat  to  the  white 
withers  lay  the  scarlet  silk,  and  there  was  no 
flash  of  a  whip  in  the  sunlight — nothing  but 
just  the  smooth  rhythm  of  passionate  speed. 
Captain  Frank's  blond  mustache  curled  in 
a  sneering  smile  as  he  muttered:  "Dick,  you 
cool-headed  little  cuss,  it's  a  million  to  one  on 
you — just  sit  still,  my  boy."  He  raised  his 
rasping  voice  till  it  carried  to  Lord  Peter's 
ear.  "You're  out  of  it,  my  lord,  but  yours  is 
going  a  devil  of  a  cracker!" 

Now  they  were  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
finish,  and  then  some  one  cried:  "Great 
heavens!  what's  that  in  red?  Man  Dieuf 
see  him  come!  Your  boy  is  asleep,  Lord 
Peter." 

Lord  Peter  bit  his  lip.  Indeed  it  was  so. 
His  jockey,  watching  close  over  his  shoulder, 
thinking  he  had  the  race  in  hand,  had  over- 
looked the  pony  creeping  up  inch  by  inch 
against  the  outer  rail.    Now  Shazada  bore 


in  a  little,  guided  by  Dick,  and  his  head 
lapped  the  saddle  girth  of  Baghna. 

Lord  Peter's  jockey  saw  the  danger  too 
late.  His  whip  hand  rose  in  the  air — too 
late!  The  little  gray  had  closed  in  on  him, 
and  he  could  not  use  it.  His  shoulders  swayed 
as  he  sought  to  hand-ride  his  mount.  They 
were  level,  nose  and  nose,  and  Dick,  crouched 
in  stillness,  held  his  pony  steady,  and  the 
silver-gray  was  speeding  with  the  smooth 
celerity  of  an  arrow.  Now  he  was  a  head  in 
front,  and  as  they  swept  past  the  stand  it  was 
a  neck. 

Lord  Peter  dropped  his  glasses,  turned  with 
a  smile  to  Captain  Frank,  and  said:  "By  Jove! 
Jocelyn,  you've  won.  That's  a  corking  fine 
gee-gee — came  from  behind  too." 

He  was  interrupted  by  Dharpore.  The  fat 
old  rajah  heaved  majestically  to  his  feet,  his 
huge  mouth  spread  wide  in  a  grin  of  exulta- 
tion, and,  holding  out  a  hand  to  the  little  man 
in  gray,  said:  "Ha,  Lord  Peter,  Baghna  is 
great  horse,  eh?  You  have  won  the  cup; 
congratulate,  Lord  Peter."  The  rajah 
leaned  groggily  over,  pulling  Lord  Peter 
toward  him  by  the  hand,  and  whispered: 
"  Eight  guns,  Lord  Peter.  Don't  forget  I  am 
your  great  friend." 

The  little  man  pushed  him  away  angrily. 
"You're  mistaken,  rajah;  Captain  Frank's 
Shazada  won.  He  was  a  neck  to  the  good 
when  he  passed  here,  and  gaining  every 
jump." 

"No,  Lord  Peter,  that  was  Baghna — he 
was  in  front." 

Captain  Frank  smiled;  then  he  said:  "Ex- 
cuse me,  Your  Highness,  that  was  my  pony 
Shazada.    You've  got  the  horses  mixed." 

This  contradiction  made  the  rajah  cross; 
rajahs  spend  most  of  their  lives  without  being 
contradicted.  So,  in  his  anger,  he  forgot 
Gorst's  admonition,  and  blurted  out: 

"I  mix  Baghna — I  don't  know  Baghna, 
beautiful  Baghna,  the  Little  Tiger,  when  I 
have  given  him  to  Gorst  Sahib?  See,  Lord 
Peter,"  and  he  pointed  to  the  silver-gray  that 
now  was  being  led  back  to  the  weighing 
scales.  "That  is  Baghna,  and  he  is  first 
in  this  race.  Here,  Gorst  Sahib!"  he  called 
to  the  half-caste,  who  was  slipping  away. 
"Come  here,  Gorst  Sahib!" 

Reluctantly  the  half-caste  came  back. 
From  his  face  Lord  Peter  could  see  that  some- 
thing was  wrong.  Even  Captain  Frank 
carried  an  air  of  uneasiness. 

"His  Highness  has  had  too  much  cham- 
pagne," he  whispered  in  Lord  Peter's  ear. 
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But  that  nobleman  answered  sharply: 
"One  at  a  time,  please,  Captain  Frank. 
There's  something  very  mysterious  about  this 
affair." 

The  numbers  were  run  up  showing  that 
Jocelyn's  Shazada  had  won.  But  Lord 
Peter,  speaking  to  a  friend,  said:  "Just  step 
over  to  the  stewards'  stand,  please,  and  ask 
them  to  wait  a  bit.  I  dare  say  it's  all  right, 
but  we'll  just  prove  it,  that's  all." 

Of  course  the  investigation,  started  by  the 
chance  happening  of  Rajah  Dharpore's  hav- 
ing come  to  Lucknow,  disclosed  the  change, 
that  had  been  made  in  the  two  ponies  by 
Gorst.  The  Arab,  Shazada,  that  had  won 
was  certainly  Baghna,  the  country-bred,  that 
Rajah  Dharpore  had  given  to  Gorst,  and 
which  the  half-caste  had  sold  to  Captain 
Frank.  And  the  flea-bitten  gray  that  had 
been  sold  to  Lord  Peter  as  Baghna  was  no 
pony  at  all — at  least,  nobody  would  tell  where 
he  had  come  from,  or  what  his  name  was. 
However,  he  was  undoubtedly  a  country-bred 


and  had  carried  proper  weight,  and  had  run 
second;  so  the  race  was  given  to  Lord  Peter 
when  Jocelyn's  pony,  that  had  carried  the 
weight  of  an  Arab,  was  disqualified. 

Captain  Frank  proved  that  he  had  bought 
the  silver-gray  from  Gorst  as  an  Arab,  with- 
out name,  and  had  entered  him,  innocently 
enough,  as  Shazada. 

Gorst  disappeared,  which  made  little  dif- 
ference. 

And  still  everybody  seemed  to  have  come 
out  of  the  deal  with  profit.  Lord  Peter  had 
won  the  coveted  cup  and.  a  great  stake,  and  he 
insisted  on  paying  Captain  Frank  the  first- 
past -the- post  bet  of  five  thousand;  Dharpore 
had  inadvertently  won  in  the  lotteries  and 
from  the  bookmakers.  Captain  Frank  had 
won  money,  and  clearly  had  the  best  pony  in 
India.  Gorst,  even,  had  received  three  pay- 
ments in  the  deal.  The  salute  of  eight  guns 
is  still  under  government  consideration;  and 
to  this  day  people  are  wrangling  over  the  bets 
that  were  made. 


THE   GAME    OF   STATEHOOD 

BY  ALFRED   HENRY   LEWIS 


I  HEN  this  is  read,  if  one 
may  trust  to  signs  and 
signal  smokes,  there  will 
have  been  introduced  in 
both  Senate  and  House  a 
bill  combining  Oklahoma 
and  the  Indian  Territory 
into  a  State  under  the  name  of  Oklahoma, 
and  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  into  a  State 
under  the  name  of  Arizona.  The  measure, 
for  the  purposes  of  State  organization,  will 
fix  the  capital  of  Oklahoma  at  Guthrie,  and 
the  capital  of  Arizona  at  Sante  Fe\ 

ft  is  not  anticipated  that  much  fault  will  be 
found  with  the  Oklahoma  wing  of  the  proposi- 
tion. But  as  to  the  State-welding  of  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico,  there  already  exists  no 
little  separation  among  congressmen,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  Senate,  and  here  a  merry 
bicker  is  looked  hopefully  forward  to — a  war 
acrid,  merciless,  and  bitter. 

There  is  much  to  favor  and  little  against 
linking  together  in  marriage  Oklahoma  and  the 


Indian  Territory.  Oklahoma  owns  an  area 
of  39,030  square  miles  with  a  probable  pop- 
ulation of  750,000.  In  1800  the  census 
counted  398,331,  and  since  then  fresh  thou- 
sands have  thrown  themselves  across  its 
boundaries  as  though  it  were  the  modern 
promised  land. 

The  Indian  Territory  has  much  the  same 
story  to  tell.  Its  area  is  31,000  square  miles, 
and  its  probable  population  a  round  800,000, 
the  Indian  element  being  about  one-sixth. 

If  admitted — as  it  should  and  doubtless 
will  be — the  new,  rich,  teeming  State  of  Okla- 
homa will  commence  its  share  in  the  national 
housekeeping  with  the  constitutional  two  in 
the  Senate  and  a  representation  of  five  in  the 
House. 

The  conflict  that  is  so  certain  to  kindle  and 
blaze  will  confine  itself  for  the  greater  part 
to  that  fraction  of  the  proposal  which  seeks 
to  merge  Arizona  with  New  Mexico  as  a  single 
commonwealth.  In  this  connection  it  should 
be  observed  that  New  Mexico  doesn't  strenu- 
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ously  object  to  that  scheme  of  forcible  wed- 
lock. New  Mexico  gets  the  capital;  and  since 
by  the  terms  of  the  bill  it  will  be  given  seventy 
votes  to  Arizona's  forty  in  the  constitutional 
convention,  it  not  only  can  keep  the  capital, 
but  take  unto  itself  whatever  else  it  may  fancy 
in  the  way  of  constitutional  provision.  New 
Mexico  will  be  the  dog  as  affairs  are  made  and 
laid,  and  Arizona  the  tail  which  New  Mexico 
will  presently  wag — to  its  own  pleasure  and 
content.  As  against  this,  and  by  a  most  nat- 
ural of  laws,  Arizona,  foreseeing  its  destiny 
as  a  tail  and  fearing  the  New  Mexico  wag- 
ging with  a  mighty  fear,  holds  back.  If  Con- 
gress succeeds  with  the  proposed  nuptials,  it 
will  have  to  drag  Arizona  to  the  altar. 

Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  when  considered 
as  the  home  of  the  white  man,  antedate  in 
their  settlement  the  rockbound  landing  of 
the  Pilgrims   by  a  busy  fifty  years.    The 
earliest  European  to  look  upon  the  country 
did  so,  much  against  his  will.    His  name  was 
Cabeza  de  Vaca.    With  two  companions,  one 
of  them  a  black  Congo  named  Stephen,  he 
was  wrecked  upon  what  is  now  the  coast  of 
Texas.     They  had  sailed  from   Spain   for 
Florida,  and  albeit  Florida  is  a  pretty  broad 
target,  in  the  purblind  seamanship  of  that 
hour  they  missed  it,  and  came  crashing  ashore 
somewhere  in  the  present  vicinity  of  Gal- 
veston. 

Their  vessel  lost,  and  they  the  sole  sur- 
vivors, the  three  shipwrecked  ones  started 
inland  afoot.  They  wanted  to  find  Coro- 
nado,  as  their  shortest  cut  back  to  Spain. 
They  must  have  beheld  a  vast  deal  of  scenery, 
much  of  it  on  end  in  the  shape  of  mountains, 
during  their  journeys,  for  the  first  that  is 
provable  about  them  is  that  they  reached 
what  is  now  the  Pueblo  of  Zuni,  concerning 
which  scientist  Frank  D.  Cushing  has  told  in 
our  own  day  so  many  surprising,  not  to  say 
difficult,  things. 

At  Zuni,  Vaca  and  his  companions  seemed 
to  get  their  bearings,  for  they  switched  from 
due  west  to  due  south,  and  ultimately  found 
themselves,  footsore-  but  relieved  in  heart, 
rapping  at  the  gubernatorial  door  of  Corona- 
do,  who,  by  Spanish  grace,  then  ruled  below 
the  Rio  Grande,  in  what  was  written  on  the 
period's  crude  maps  as  New  Gallicia.  To 
insure  themselves  a  welcome,  Vaca  told 
Coronado  divers  glittering  gold  tales  of  the 
lands  through  which  he  had  passed;  and  the 
Congo  Stephen  was  so  mendaciously  good 
as  to  corroborate.  This  was  in  1530. 
The  gold  stories  of  the  shipwrecked  Vaca 


found  friendly  lodgment  in  the  avaricious 
breast  of  Coronado.  Vaca  went  back  to 
Spain,  but  Coronado,  with  a  view  to  final 
pillage,  dispatched  a  Franciscan  friar,  one 
Marcus  de  Niza,  who  took  with  him  the  Afri- 
can Ananias,  Stephen,  as  a  guide,  to  reconnoi- 
ter  that  alleged  gold. 

The  pair  reached  Zuni — no  slight  junket, 
by  the  way  —  which  they  called  Cibola. 
Here  the  black  Stephen  said  something  or 
did  something  which  displeased  the  Zuni 
taste,  and  that  usually  peaceful  people  arose 
and  fell  upon  him.  Stephen  was  killed,  but 
Niza,  more  pacific  or  more  politic,  was  spared 
to  return  to  Coronado.  It  may  be  remarked 
in  passing  that  the  Zunis,  in  thus  letting  Niza 
get  away,  made,  tribally  speaking,  the  mistake 
of  their  savage  lives. 

Niza  was  not  only  a  monk,  but  a  Mun- 
chausen. When  he  got  back  to  Coronado  he 
told  that  ruler  such  fairy  romances  of  gold 
and  of  seven  golden  cities,  of  waving  fields  and 
spreading  groves,  of  a  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey — a  land  where  birds  sang  in  the 
midst  of  flowers,  and  every  luscious  fruit  hung 
temptingly  to  the  hand — that  they  excited 
Coronado  beyond  bounds.  He  resolved  to 
have  a  look  into  this  Eden  for  himself,  and  the 
next  year  headed  for  Zuni  with  300  Spaniards 
and  600  Indians. 

Such  an  influx  of  uninvited  and  unlooked- 
for  guests  soon  wearied  and  wore  out  the 
hospitality  of  the  Zunis.  Perceiving  the  ob- 
ject of  the  invasion  to  be  gold,  these  copper- 
colored  Talleyrands  told  Coronado  of  rich 
mines  that  lay  just  beyond  them.  There- 
upon Coronado  pushed  on. 

What  later  Indians  he  encountered  defend- 
ed themselves  with  the  same  diplomacy  as  the 
Zunis,  and  fired  Coronado  with  fresh  stories 
of  gold  that  ever  and  always  lay  just  across 
the  mountains.  Made  credulous  by  his  ava- 
rice, the  Spaniard  was  passed  on  and  on,  from 
one  savage  hand  to  another,  until  he  pene- 
trated— so  say  the  folk  of  science — the  wilder- 
ness as  far  as  the  Missouri  River.  In  the  end , 
goldless  and  beaten,  he  returned  to  Mexico, 
his  followers  decidedly  thinner  as  to  num- 
bers and  flank. 

However,  the  Spaniards,  through  the  eyes 
of  Coronado,  had  seen  enough  of  the  country 
to  rouse  a  desire  to  possess  it,  and  promptly 
the  Spanish  settlements,  with  a  vanguard  of 
Franciscan  monks,  who  traveled  cross  in 
hand,  began  to  creep  northward  along  the 
flat  valleys  of  the  Rio  Grande.  It  was  in 
these  days  that  they  settled  Sante  Fe*,  and  the 
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Spaniards  dominated  the  wide  region  that 
lies  east  and  west  between  the  Colorado 
River  and  the  Raton  Pass. 

After  the  fashion  of  the  white  race,  which 
is  and  ever  has  been  the  robber  race,  the 
Spaniards,  having  stolen  the  lands,  next  stole 
the  inhabitants,  and  set  them  to  work  as 
slaves,  opening  up  the  gold  and  silver  re- 
sources of  the  region.  It  took  the  timid, 
dull,  enslaved  Pueblo  Indians  an  even  cen- 
tury to  rebel.  The  Spaniards  tried  to  enslave 
the  Apaches,  but  it  was  like  trying  to  enslave 
a  tribe  of  wildcats.  Only  in  the  house- 
building Pueblos  did  they  find  the  true  sub- 
missive raw  material  from  which  the  regula- 
tion bondman  might  be  molded.  After  one 
hundred  frears,  however,  the  worm  turned, 
killed  the  Spanish  governor,  and  chased  the 
others  as  far  as  £1  Paso,  being  the  goodish 
distance  of  350  miles.    This  was  in  1680. 

For  thirteen  years  an  Indian  chief  ruled 
from  the  governor's  palace  in  Sante  F& 
Then,  in  1693,  upon  the  Spaniards  promising 
no  more  slaves  and  slavery,  the  Pueblos  let 
them  return  and  reassume  the  reins.  The 
promise  against  slavery  the  Spaniards  made  it 
convenient  to  keep.  They  were  vastly  dis- 
gusted, however,  to  find  that  during  those 
thirteen  years  the  Pueblos  had  choked  up  the 
shafts  of  all  the  mines  with  rocks  and  earth 
and  trunks  of  trees,  as  being  lairs  from  which 
had  issued  forth  their  troubles. 

Under  the  new  antislavery  arrangement 
there  ensued  decades  upon  decades  of  peace. 
The  Spaniards  and  the  Pueblos  dwelt  to- 
gether upon  amiable  terms;  and  while  the 
Navajos  and  Apaches  made  a  hostile  fringe 
about  them,  and  now  and  then  potted  a 
Pueblo  or  sniped  a  Spaniard,  just  to  show 
that  they  still  preserved  an  interest,  the  two 
peoples  passed  an  unruffled  existence. 

In  1804,  that  uneasy  American,  Zebulon 
Pike,  appeared  in  Santa  F6,  to  be  promptly 
jailed  by  the  Spanish  governor.  In  1820  Mex- 
ico raised  the  flag  of  rebellion  against  Spain. 
She  won  her  independence,  and  the  flag  was 
kept  flying.  The  new  flag  covered  New 
Mexico  and  California  and  Texas  and  many 
another  region  now  part  of  these  United 
States. 


II 


Next  befell  the  war  with  the  United  States, 
and  with  it  a  piece  of  news  that  drove  the 
blood  from  the  saddle-colored  Mexican  cheek. 
General  Phil  Kearny  had  come  down  through 


the  Raton  Pass;  the  Mexicans  fell  back,  and 
then  fell  back  again.  At  last,  without  red- 
dening a  lancehead  or  striking  a  downright 
blow,  General  Armijo  surrendered  at  Las 
Vegas,  and  the  American  occupation  set  in. 
This  was  in  1846,  and  President  Polk  named 
one  Charles  Bent  as  governor  at  Santa  F£. 

The  Washington  Government  held  that 
Mr.  Bent  should  understand  the  Mexican 
and  the  Indian  character,  since  he  had  from 
time  to  time  taken  many  wives  from  both 
races.  Perhaps  this  too  much  matrimony 
had  only  served  to  confuse  Mr.  Bent.  At 
any  rate  he  knew  so  little  of  either  Mexicans 
or  Indians  that  a  mutiny  broke  out  in  the  first 
year  of  his  caliphate  which  was  so  far  success- 
ful that  he  lost  his  own  life,  together  with 
hundreds  of  others  far  more  valuable.  The 
rebellion  came  to  grief,  as  rebellions  have 
ever  done  when  dealt  with  by  the  United 
States.  Its  last  embers  were  stamped  out  at 
Taos,  into  which  mud-walled  stronghold  the 
Americans,  their  artillery  failing,  dug  and 
chopped  their  warlike  way  with  picks  and 
axes.  Once  they  got  inside,  there  ensued  a 
dazzling  slaughter  of  Mexicans,  and  the  les- 
son then  learned  by  them  has  been  con- 
ducive to  a  thoughtful  quietude  on  the  Mex- 
ican part  even  unto  this  day. 

In  1850  the  United  States  threw  what  is  now 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  as  well  as  part  of 
Colorado,  into  one  Territory  as  New  Mexico, 
and  named  a  new  governor  to  succeed  the 
departed  Mr.  Bent.  Jefferson  Davis,  then  in 
the  Senate,  with  an  east  and  west  line  drawn 
near  the  center  of  the  region,  proposed  the 
two  Territories  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico, 
but  the  suggestion  was  rejected.  He  had 
nothing  better  than  black  slavery  on  his  mind. 
Slavery  is  a  creature  of  latitudes  rather  than 
longitudes,  and  he  would  have  drawn  that 
east  and  west  line  with  the  thought  of  its  ac- 
commodation. 

It  was  during  the  winter  of  1862  and  1863 
that  the  great  Territory  of  New  Mexico  was 
split  by  a  present  north  and  south  line  into 
separate  Territories  as  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona.  That  outburst  of  statecraft  was 
brought  about  in  this  wise: 

Those  were  war-wrung  days,  and  the  coun- 
try's hopes  and  fears  centered  upon  the  South. 
In  the  Congress  coming  to  an  end  were  sundry 
gentlemen  who  had  not  been  reelected.  Of 
these,  some  five  or  six  had  contracted  the 
habit  of  officeholding,  and  the  habit  had 
grown  to  be  a  vice.  Folk  generally  may  not 
know  it,  yet  it  is  none  the  less  a  fact  that  office- 
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holding  will  seize  on  some  natures  like  whisky 
or  opium  and  with  quite  as  disastrous  results. 

These  outgoing  publicists,  eaten  as  afore- 
said by  the  vice  of  officeholding,  considered 
what  they  might  do  to  be  saved.  In  Wash- 
ington at  the  time  was  a  gifted  freebooter 
from  the  Gila  named  Poston.  He  saw  his 
opportunity,  and  made  a  suggestion.  Also 
Poston  kept  a  diary  like  Pepys,  and  the  his- 
torian Bancroft  has  preserved  it  in  types. 

Quoting  from  that  diary,  one  might  as  well 
let  Poston  tell  of  the  birth  of  Arizona.  It  will 
serve  to  show  how  maps  are  made  and  un- 
cover to  the  public  eye  the  bugs  beneath 
such  grave  and  solemn  chips  as  count,  in  their 
final  collection,  for  nation  building. 

Poston  says: 

"At  the  meeting  of  Congress,  December,  1862,  I 
returned  to  Washington,  made  friends  with  Lincoln, 
and  proposed  the  organization  of  the  Territory  of 
Arizona.  Oury,  who  had  been  elected  delegate  in 
1 86a  to  succeed  McGowan,  was  in  Richmond  cooling 
his  heels  in  the  antechambers  of  the  Confederate 
Congress,  without  gaining  admission  as  a  delegate 
from  Arizona.  Mowry  was  a  prisoner  in  Yuma, 
cooling  his  head  from  the  political  fever  which  had 
afflicted  it,  and  meditating  on  the  decline  and  fall 
of  a  West  Point  graduate.  There  was  no  other  per- 
son in  Washington  save  General  Heintzleman  who 
took  any  interest  in  Arizona  affairs.  They  had 
something  else  (Antietam,  for  instance)  to  occupy 
their  attention,  and  did  not  even  know  where  Arizona 
was.  Old  Ben  Wade,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Territories,  took  a  lively  and  bold  interest 
in  the  organization  of  the  Territory,  and  Ashley, 
chairman  of  the  committee  in  the  House,  told  me 
how  to  accomplish  the  object.  .  .  .  He  said  there 
were  a  number  of  members  of  the  expiring  Con- 
gress who  had  been  defeated  in  their  own  districts 
tor  the  next  Congress  who  wanted  to  go  West  and 
offer  their  political  services  to  the  'galoots/  and  if 
they  could  be  grouped  and  a  satisfactory  slate  made, 
they  would  have  influence  enough  to  carry  the  bill 
through  Congress.  Consequently  an  oyster  supper 
was  organized,  to  which  the  'lame  ducks'  were  in- 
vited; and  then  and  there  the  slate  was  made,  and 
the  Territory  virtually  organized.  .  .  .  The  slate 
was  made  and  the  bargain  concluded,  but  toward 
the  last  it  occurred  to  my  obfuscated  brain  that  my 
name  did  not  appear  on  the  slate,  and  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Daniel  Webster  I  exclaimed:  'Gentle- 
men, what  is  to  become  of  me?'  Gourley  politely 
replied:  'Oh,  we  shall  make  you  Indian  agent'  So 
the  bill  passed,  and  Lincoln  signed  all  the  commis- 
sions, and  the  oyster  supper  was  paid  for,  and  we 
were  all  happy,  and  Arizona  was  launched  upon  the 
political  sea." 

Being  thus  launched,  Arizona  went  rocking 
along  on  the  tides  of  time  as  a  Territory  until 
about  seven  years  ago,  when  the  late  Senator 
Quay  introduced  a  bill  which  had  for  its  ap- 
parent purpose  making  new  States  of  Okla- 
homa, New  Mexico,  and  Arizona,  but  in  real- 


ity the  one  great  purpose  of  making  a  State  of 
New  Mexico. 

While  Senator  Quay  was  the  formal  author 
of  the  bill,  its  inspiration  had  been  one  W.  A. 
Andrews,  a  Quay  lieutenant  in  Keystone  cir- 
cles and  best  known  by  his  political  nam  de 
guerre  of  "Bull"  Andrews.  This  ambitious 
person  was  a  "promoter."  Just  then  he  was 
promoting  a  railroad  from  Santa  ¥6  into  the 
timber  districts.  The  road  was  under  way; 
much  work  had  been  done.  Also  the  money 
was  running  low  in  the  Andrews  pocket. 

There  would  be  little  use  in  calling  on  New 
Mexico  as  a  Territory  for  help,  since  New 
Mexico,  through  its  counties,  had  already  ex- 
hausted the  limit  of  credit  allowed  it  by  the 
laws.  The  one  chance  was  to  make  a  State 
of  New  Mexico;  then,  freed  from  Washington 
control,  it  might  come  with  both  hands  full 
of  gold  to  the  Andrews  rescue.  The  bonds  of 
the  Andrews  road  had  been  floated  by  the 
Enterprise  National  Bank  of  Allegheny,  and 
for  that  as  much  as  for  a  "  Bull "  Andrews  rea- 
son, was  the  interest  of  Senator  Quay  excited. 
He  introduced  the  bill;  it  passed  the  House 
with  a  whoop,  and  would  have  passed  the 
Senate  by  a  majority  of  eleven,  had  not  oc- 
curred the  unexpected. 

Senator  Beveridge  had  become  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Territories.  He 
opposed  the  bill  and  fought  it  tooth  and  nail. 
He  would  not  call  his  committee  together,  and 
the  "Bull"  Andrews-Quay  statehood  measure 
stuck  fast.  At  that,  Senator  Hanna  came  to 
the  rescue  with  a  compromise,  and  proposed, 
instead  of  two  States,  that  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  should  be  combined  as  one.  In  this 
latter  guise  the  bill  was  finally  reported. 
Once  before  the  Senate,  however,  Senator 
Beveridge  went  upon  the  floor  and  fought  the 
bill  as  amended,  and  defeated  it  with  a  time- 
consuming  filibuster  of  many  weeks.  The 
"Bull"  Andrews  railroad  went  to  smash  with 
the  failure  of  the  Quay  bill,  and  the  other 
day  the  Enterprise  Bank,  its  back  broken  by 
the  dull,  dead  weight  of  those  "Bull"  An- 
drews bonds,  went  also  to  smash,  and  the 
cashier  blew  his  brains  out. 


Ill 


The  following  are  the  facts  in  the  case  of 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico  from  which  our 
statesmen  are  to  draw  their  ammunitional 
reasons,  pro  and  con,  in  this  battle  over 
statehood: 
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Arizona  has  an  area  of  113,929  square 
miles,  New  Mexico  an  area  of  122,469  square 
miles.  Combined  the  two  would  make  more 
than  three  times  the  area  of  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa as  proposed,  and  be  second  only  to 
Texas.  The  strong  natural  resources  of  Ari- 
zona are  mines,  timber,  and  cattle — with  cattle 
playing  a  decisive  second  fiddle  to  the  other 
two.  Agriculture  is  only  possible  in  spots,  or, 
rather,  strips;  and,  depending  as  it  does  on 
irrigation,  will  be  always  expensive  and  never 
extensive.  Under  the  influence  of  the  Pacific, 
its  climate  is  rather  tropical  than  temperate. 
There  are  a  few  slender  threads  of  railroads; 
and,  since  the  causes  of  railroads  are  few  and 
far  between,  there  will  not  be  many  more. 

The  above  several  statements  might  be 
made  with  almost  equal  truth  of  New  Mexico. 
The  latter  Territory,  like  Arizona,  is  strong 
in  minerals,  forests,  and  grazing,  albeit  the 
cattle  and  sheep  interests  are  comparatively 
more  emphatic.  The  climate,  with  the  hand 
of  the  Atlantic  potentially  busy  in  the  busi- 
ness, is  altogether  of  the  temperate  zone. 

Those  who  oppose  the  one-State  proposition 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Territories 
together  expand  to  almost  seven  hundred 
miles  east  and  west  by  nearly  three  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  north  and  south.  They  urge 
that  the  proposed  State  would  be  miles  too 
big.  The  one-State  enthusiasts  reply  that 
statehood  isn't  a  question  of  miles  but  of 
population.  The  truth  is,  statehood  as  a  ques- 
tion in  government  includes  both  area  and 
population.  Also  it  is  the  right  of,  and  not 
a  reward  to,  the  people  included  within  its 
boundaries,  contingent  upon  conditions  which 
have  popularly  been  achieved. 

The  great  argument  employed  against  the 
one-State  plan,  however,  is  that  of  which 
least  is  heard,  the  argument  of  an  incom- 
patibility in  the  character  of  the  two  popula- 
tions Arizona  is  about  half  American  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  sense.  The  census  of  1900  gave 
Arizona  1 2 2,9 2 1 .  The  same  census  reported 
195,310  for  New  Mexico.  The  two  Terri- 
tories have  since  counted  noses  for  themselves 
and  place  the  estimate  much  higher. 

The  truth  would  be  more  nearly  ap- 
proached, perhaps,  if  one  were  to  double  the 
figures  of  that  census.  The  census  of  these 
regions,  to  be  correct,  would  cost  at  least  one 
dollar  a  head.  Since  the  Government  paid 
only  five  cents,  it  could  not  hope  for  accuracy. 
Along  the  railroads  something  like  a  count 
might  be  made,  but  in  the  mountains  and 
abroad  upon  the  plains  it  would  not  lie  with- 


in the  rim  of  the  possible.  This  would  be 
especially  true  of  New  Mexico,  where  the 
Mexicans  predominate.  One  might  as  well 
talk  of  going  up  and  down  the  cafions  and 
enumerating  the  mule-eared  deer. 

In  either  Arizona  or  New  Mexico  there  is 
a  much  greater  population  than  would  be 
guessed  at  by  the  casual  tourist.  This  would 
dawn  upon  him  by  degrees  as  threading  some 
solitary  canon,  thinking  on  how  he,  doubt- 
less, was  the  first  white  man  to  gaze  upon  its 
wonders,  he  turned  some  point  of  rocks  only 
to  have  his  hat  knocked  off  by  a  bullet  or  hear 
the  curt  command,  italicized  by  the  muzzle 
of  a  Winchester: 

"  Hold  up  your  hands! " 

Yes,  forsooth!  there  is  a  population  in  both 
Territories  beyond  what  the  marveling  tender- 
foot would  all  at  once  discover. 

As  related,  the  great  argument — the  Arizona 
argument — against  joint  statehood  lies  in  the 
breed-difference  apparent  in  the  populations. 
Arizona  with  her  solidarity  of  Americanism 
is  afraid  of  New  Mexico  with  her  more  than 
one-half  streak  of  Mexican. 

Of  the  competency  of  this  Mexican  element, 
one  Martinez  Amador,  a  volunteer  witness 
who  presented  himself  before  the  Beveridge 
Commission  at  Las  Cruces,  spoke  with 
knowledge  and  precision.    He  said : 

"I  want,  if  you  will  allow  me,  to  make  a  state- 
ment about  our  population.  My  people  all  belong 
to  the  Mexican  race.  They  come  from  old  Mexico, 
and  I  think  our  people  not  able  to  support  statehood, 
because  most  of  them  are  ignorant.  I  do  not  think 
we  are  ready  to  support  statehood  yet  for  about  ten 
years — until  our  children  grow  up.  We  have  got 
good  schools  now,  and  we  send  our  children  to  school, 
and  they  are  doing  well;  but  the  old  residents  are 
mostly  Mexicans,  you  know.  You  take  them  in  the 
elections,  and  you  take  them  what  you  call  the  em- 
blem; they  go  by  that,  and  they  do  not  know  whom 
they  vote  for.  They  do  not  know  who  is  on  the  ticket 
— the  majority  of  that  kind  of  people.  As  a  con- 
sequence I  think  there  is  one  great  fault  of  our 
people — they  have  not  got  education,  the  old  timers 
tike  me.  I  have  never  been  in  the  schools,  except 
the  primary  schools,  you  know,  but  I  have  been 

Ficking  up  here  and  there  to  know  just  the  little 
now  know.  My  children  are  all  well  educated. 
They  have  been  to  the  schools  in  St.  Louis  and  the 
schools  here.  My  children  are  able  to  support 
statehood  and  compete  with  the  majority;  but  the 
others,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  are  not  able  to  do  that. 
Many  of  them  do  not  know  what  statehood  is.  They 
do  not  know  the  difference  between  a  State  and  a 
Territory." 

The  one-State  people  admit  the  existence 
of  this  Mexican  black:  belt,  but  say  to  the 
Arizona  man:  "There  will  be  Americans  to 
the  east  of  it  and  south  of  it.    With  you  to 
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the  west,  as  proposed,  you  will  soon  enlighten 
the  Mexican  ignorance." 

To  which  the  Arizona  man,  who  favors 
Cain's  heresy,  returns :  "  That  is  all  very  well ! 
But  by  what  right  do  you  make  us  school- 
master to  the  Mexican,  and  impose  upon  us 
the  expense  and  the  risk  of  that  tutelage?" 

Speaking  to  another  question,  the  Arizona 
two-State  man  goes  on  to  show  that  the  imag- 
inations of  folk  follow  the  rivers  in  their 
courses,  and  how  the  one  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ohio  thinks  on  St.  Louis,  the  one  on  the 
Mississippi  on  New  Orleans,  while  a  third 
by  the  St.  Lawrence  roves  away  in  fancy  to 
Quebec  and  Montreal. 

"Yes,"  he  urges,  "men's  imaginations  are 
carried  along  by  the  currents  of  their  rivers; 
and  interest  always  follows  imagination." 

Then  he  draws  attention  to  the  rivers  of 
Arizona,  which,  through  the  Colorado,  empty 
into  the  Pacific,  while  the  waters  of  New 
Mexico,  through  the  Rio  Grande,  pour  them- 
selves into  the  Atlantic. 

"  The  peoples  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico," 
he  concludes,  "were  born  with  their  backs  to 
one  another.  One,  in  interest,  is  nearer  Cal- 
ifornia, and  the  second  nearer  Texas,  than 
either  is  to  the  other." 

Also  the  Arizona  man  brings  up  the  fact 
that,  in  population,  his  beloved  Territory  is 
as  strong  or  stronger  than  was  California  or 
Oregon  or  Kansas  or  Nebraska  or  Montana 
or  Idaho  or  Wyoming,  as  well  as  many 
another  of  the  older  mossy  States  when  taken 
into  the  Union. 

There  are  farther  reasons  why  certain 
among  the  more  influential  of  Arizona  op- 
pose the  one-State  bill,  of  which  the  world 
hears  nothing.  This  almost  audible  silence 
is  because  the  reasons  are  not  public  but 
private,  and  the  more  cogent,  perhaps,  with 
the  individual  because  of  that  privacy.  The 
railroad  influences  are  aligned  against  it,  and 
doubtless  would  quietly  be  arrayed  against 
statehood,  single  or  joint  The  railroad  rea- 
son is  purely  a  fiscal  reason.  The  railroads 
are  swindling  the  Territory  to  the  tune  of 
ninety  per  cent  in  the  matter  of  taxes,  and 
they  do  not  like  to  have  that  swindle  dis- 
turbed. If  it  must  be  disturbed,  however, 
then  they  prefer  the  disturbance  in  a  two- 
State  rather  than  a  one-State  way,  as  in  the 
former  event  it  would  cost  less  and  come 
easier  to  control  the  Legislature. 
"Besides,"  they  privily  argue,  "we  could 


then  put  four  railroad  senators  instead  of  two 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

What  is  true  of  the  railroads  is  true  of  the 
mines.  These  latter  do  not  pay  territorial 
taxes  on  two  per  cent  of  their  real  values — a 
pleasant  situation  that  would  disappear  under 
any  kind  of  statehood,  whether  single  or 
joint,  and  make  a  smarting  difference  to  such 
sensitive  pockets  as  those  of  Senators  Alger 
and  Clark,  who  own  Arizona  mines  into 
many,  many  millions. 

No;  one  need  not  be  surprised  at  this  selfish 
sympathy  for  their  own  pockets  which  these 
senators  display.  In  an  hour  sacred  to 
trusts  and  their  rapine,  an  hour  staggering 
with  insurance  swindle  and  worm-eaten  of 
rotten  elections,  such  as  the  one  recent  in 
New  York,  it  is  quite  understandable. 

As  a  final  argument  the  one-State  man  calls 
the  Arizona  eye  to  the  Mormons  colonizing  by 
the  thousands  in  the  Territory's  midst,  saying: 
"The  Mexican  element  in  New  Mexico  is 
wholly  Catholic  and  the  blood  foe  of  bigamy. 
The  Mexicans  will  aid  you  in  throttling  Mor- 
monism." 

To  this  the  Arizona  two-State  man,  rolling 
up  his  sleeves,  replies:  "Only  give  us  state- 
hood by  ourselves,  and  we'll  deal  with  Mor- 
monism  without  Mexican  aid.  Besides,  if 
you  think  the  Mexican  an  enemy  of  Mormon- 
ism,  go  south  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  most 
flourishing  Mormon  colonies  are  planted 
there,  fattened  and  fostered  by  Mexicans  in 
the  dominions  of  Diaz.  Nations  never  for- 
give; and  the  Mexican,  remembering  General 
Taylor  and  General  Scott,  hates  and  will  ever 
hate  the  American.  The  Mormons  also  hate 
the  American;  and  the  Mexican,  having  al- 
ready found  that  out,  will,  on  all  occasions, 
join  political  dogs  with  the  Mormons,  making 
a  common  pack  against  this  common  quarry; 
that  is  to  say,  every  genuine  American  interest 
they  sight." 

Altogether  this  statehood  war  should  be  a 
beautiful  war,  and  offer  chances  for  many  a 
deed  of  forensic  valor.  Such  should  be  pe- 
culiarly the  case  in  the  upper  house,  where 
Senator  Beveridge,  like  another  Ivanhoe, 
charging  for  the  one-State  plan,  is  expected 
to  severely  handle  malapert  ones  like  Sena- 
tors Clark  and  Alger,  and  bang  them  about 
their  scheming,  selfish  heads  to  a  degree  that 
shall  show  them  the  error  of  their  public  ways 
and  teach  them  to  lead  a  happier  and  a  better 
Senate  life. 
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By  CHRISTIAN  BRINTON 


Le  beau,  c'esl  la  vie. 

N  a  certain  occasion  when 
Flaubert  and   Zola   were 
discussing  Menmee's  style 
and   Flaubert  was  en- 
deavoring to  explain  why 
it  was  bad,  Turgenev,  who 
happened  to    be  present, 
found  it  difficult  to  catch  the  drift  of  the 
matter.     It  was  by  no  means  because  the 
author  of  "Spring  Floods,"  "Smoke,"  and 
"Virgin  Soil"  was  an  inferior  French  scholar, 
but  because  the  Slav,  as  a  rule,  has  small  taste 
for  analytical  subtleties. 

In  art  as  in  life  a  poignant  sense  of  reality 
is  with  each  Russian  an  inevitable  birthright 
Those  restless  wanderers  who  started  from 
Galicia  and  the  upper  Dniepr,  who  founded 
Novgorod  the  Great  and  Moscow  and  settled 
the  fertile  basin  of  the  Vdlga,  were  not 
theorists.  The  merchant  traders  who  in  turn 
pushed  across  the  Urils  and  penetrated  the 
silent  forests  and  frozen  marshes  of  Siberia 
were  not  actuated  by  abstract  ideas,  by  the 
Christian  fervor  of  Crusaders,  for  example, 
but  by  simple  motives  of  race  instinct.  From 
the  outset  the  Russian  has  been  brought  face 
to  face  with  stark  actuality.  He  has  always 
been  a  subject  and  a  sufferer.  Now  over- 
run by  the  Golden  Hordes  of  the  Great 
Khans  and  now  stifled  by  the  iconography  of 
Byzantine  priest,  the  Slavic  spirit  had  little 
scope  for  individual  development.  When  the 
Mongol  yoke  was  at  length  broken  by  the 
Grand  Princes  of  Moscow  the  situation  re- 
mained much  the  same.  Oppression  still 
existed;  only  it  came  from  within,  not  from 
without.  The  people  no  longer  paid  tribute 
to  a  Khan,  they  bowed  to  his  successor,  the 
Tsar,  a  being  almost  as  Asiatic  and  as  auto- 
cratic It  was  not  until  the  observant  and 
tenacious  Peter  brought  back  with  him  an 
congruous  assortment  of  European  ideas 


and  customs  that  material  changes  were 
effected,  though  even  then  much  which  was 
old  continued  untouched.  While  German 
dress  and  German  bureaucracy  were  in  a 
measure  adopted,  and  Peterhof  became  a 
miniature  Versailles,  echoes  of  the  East  and  of 
that  blighting  yellow  invasion  still  persisted. 
French  was  prattled  in  the  salons  and  beneath 
the  trees  of  Tsarskoe-Seld,  yet  the  populace 
was  crushed  underfoot  with  a  cynicism  wholly 
despotic  and  Oriental.  Down  to  the  present 
time,  indeed,  matters  showed  but  scant  alter- 
ation. Though  there  were  Liberator  Tsars  as 
well  as  sinister  tyrants  on  the  throne  progress 
remained  dubious  and  intermittent.  Within 
our  own  generation  the  beneficent  humanity 
of  Alexander  II  was  followed  by  the  drastic 
reactionary  measures  of  Von  Plehve  and  Po- 
biedono'stsev.  Each  step  forward  seems  to 
have  been  offset  by  a  corresponding  step 
backward.  The  Tatar  spearman  merely  gave 
way  to  the  Cossack  with  his  whip. 

The  concentration  of  power  and  capital  in 
the  hands  of  the  few  and  the  poverty  and 
sorrow  of  the  many  are  not  the  most  baffling 
problems  with  which  Russia  is  confronted. 
Nor  are  a  mixed  race  heritage  and  a  rigid 
political  repression  alone  responsible  for  die 
country's  enduring  distress.  Owing  to  con- 
ditions which  are  clearly  immutable  it  is 
natural  that  throughout  Russia  long  periods 
of  inertia  and  indolence  should  be  succeeded 
by  feverish  exuberance  and  activity.  Those 
illimitable  stretches  of  steppe  with  their 
sparse  copses  of  birch  or  aspen,  those  dreary, 
impenetrable  swamps,  that  implacable  winter 
and  those  summers  which  seem  scarcely  more 
than  a  perplexing  caress,  have  left  the  deepest 
impress  on  the  Russian  character.  When  the 
first  azure  days  of  spring  come  the  muzhik 
who  has  passed  months  sleeping  on  the  stove 
in  his  tumble-down  izba  responds  with  primal 
energy  to  the  awakening  of  nature.  Within 
a  few  short  weeks  blossoms  dot  the  waving, 
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verdant  carpet  underfoot  and  the  croak  of 
raven  or  the  whir  of  wild  geese  overhead  is 
replaced  by  the  piping  of  the  linnet  and 
thrush.  Instead  of  inarticulate  groans  and 
bitter  curses  from  the  corner  of  some  foul 
kab&k  you  hear  everywhere  the  joyous  or 
plaintive  strains  of  folk  songs  and  the  strum- 
ming of  the  balalaika.  Yet  all  this  beauty 
and  radiance  are  cruelly  evanescent  and  tran- 
sitory. The  sun  of  mid- July  burns  unabated 
and  scorching  winds  sweep  across  unchecked 
from  the  plains  of  Asia.  By  October  the  sky 
darkens  and  a  white  mantle  of  snow  begins 
silently  to  enshroud  all  things.  And  Ivan 
climbs  once  again  to  his  bed  on  top  of  the 
stove,  only  shuffling  down  in  quest  of  wood, 
soup,  tea,  or  a  drink  of  vodka. 

Throughout  sullen  centuries  of  stupefaction 
and  suppression  under  the  fluttering  Cres- 
cent or  the  early  Romanovs,  the  Russian  re- 
mained singularly  gentle  and  touching  in  his 
sympathies.  While  he  is  imbued  with  mystic 
fatalism  and  is  capable  of  demoniacal,  un- 
reasoning ferocity,  beneath  the  rough  sheep- 
skin of  the  peasant  or  the  gray  chenille  of  the 
soldier  is  an  aching  tenderness  and  compas- 
sion for  misery  and  suffering.  It  is  true  that 
to-day  the  red  emblem  of  anarchy  flares  like 
a  sudden  jet  of  flame  above  the  infuriated 
masses;  that  the  snow  in  front  of  the  Winter 
Palace  has  been  dyed  crimson ;  that  the  streets 
of  Odessa  are  a  shambles,  and  vast  clouds  of 
smoke  from  the  burning  oil  tanks  of  Baku 
blacken  the  sky,  yet  these  things  seem,  after 
all,  sporadic  and  transitional.  The  more  truly 
significant  and  typical  Russia  is  not  expressed 
in  terms  of  vacillating  convictions  and  the 
sanguinary  frenzy  of  mobs,  but  rather  in  the 
sustained  and  consistent  message  of  con- 
temporary literature,  music,  and  painting. 
Hence  it  is  toward  the  art  of  Russia,  toward 
the  troubled  pages  of  Turgenev,  Dostoevsky, 
Tolstoy,and  their  followers,  toward  the  haunt- 
ing scores  of  Tschaikdvsky  and  Rimsky- 
Korsdkov  and  the  colorful  canvases  of  Repin 
that  we  must  turn  in  order  to  arrive  at  calmer, 
saner  judgments.  Apart  from  the  war  itself 
and  the  consequent  social  and  political  dis- 
organization of  the  Empire,  there  are  other 
events  which  have  conspired  to  bring  Russia 
in  still  closer  touch  with  the  American  public. 
The  continued  success  in  our  midst  of  Mr. 
Altschuler's  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra, 
the  visit  to  our  shores  of  Paul  Orlenev  and  his 
St.  Petersburg  players,  together  with  the 
Conference  and  the  impressive  Peace  Service 
held  in  Dr.  Brine's  church  at  Portsmouth, 


have  each  done  much  toward  promoting  a 
broader  and  truer  conception  of  things 
Russian.  To  this  list  may  fittingly  be  added 
an  event  of  corresponding  moment,  namely, 
the  opening  of  what  has  been  known  as 
Russia's  First  Fine  Arts  Exposition  in 
America.  The  display  consisted  of  both 
paintings  and  various  products  of  the  Rural 
Industries  movement,  the  paintings,  how- 
ever, occupying  the  most  space  and  con- 
stituting the  chief  feature  of  the  exhibit. 

While  for  reasons  of  state  Russia  was  not 
officially  represented  at  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase Exposition,  arrangements  were  made 
by  which,  through  the  private  initiative  of  Mr. 
Edward  M.  Grunwaldt,  Councilor  of  Com- 
merce of  St.  Petersburg,  certain  concessions 
were  secured  for  the  installation  of  an  infor- 
mal though  not  less  welcome  display.  The 
reception  accorded  this  venture  was  so  en- 
couraging that,  with  the  St.  Louis  material  as 
a  nucleus,  Mr.  Grunwaldt  decided  to  extend 
the  sphere  of  interest  in  Russian  fine  and 
applied  art  to  New  York.  One  hundred  and 
forty-eight  painters  from  the  several  art 
societies  and  schools  of  St.  Petersburg, 
Moscow,  and  elsewhere  contributed  in  all 
over  six  hundred  canvases.  Though  owingto 
various  obstacles  it  was  impossible  to  secure 
certain  of  the  foremost  names,  and  though  the 
exhibit  thus  cannot  be  called  completely 
representative,  still  it  offered  a  fairly  inclusive 
survey  of  current  Russian  painting.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  note  that  the  affair  received 
flattering  official  as  well  as  private  indorse- 
ment, Baron  Rosen,  Mayor  McClellan,  and 
the  usually  intractable  Count  Leo  Tolst6y 
having  consented  to  serve  as  members  of  the 
Honorary  Committee. 

In  the  slow  and  tortuous  evolution  of 
esthetic  expression  in  Russia  the  novel 
preceded  both  music  and  the  graphic  arts. 
For  long  periods  the  painter  was  crushed  be- 
neath archaic  formalism  and  frigid  academic 
precedent.  Just  as  in  the  broader  relations 
of  life,  all  spontaneous,  healthy  impulse 
was  repressed  by  influences  wholly  artificial 
and  foreign.  Hardly  had  the  bloodless 
Byzantine  tradition  spent  its  tenuous  force 
when  Italian  and  French  ideals  asserted 
their  imported  preeminence.  Instead  of  aim- 
ing to  be  themselves,  artists  struggled  clumsily 
to  become  known  as  the  Russian  Raphael, 
Poussin,  David,  or — perish  the  thought — 
Guido  Reni.  A  few,  among  whom  were 
Levitzky  and  Kiprensky,  achieved  a  more 
specific  and  individual  success.    Though  the 
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St.  Petersburg  Academy  was  founded  as  far 
back  as  1757,  it  was  not  until  long  after  the 
shattered  legions  of  Napoleon  straggled  home- 
ward through  the  snow  and  the  first  thrill  of 
realism  began  to  stir  the  human  spirit  that 
Slavonic  painting  showed  signs  of  independent 
vitality.  Even  then  the  truth  was  not  fully 
accepted,  for  the  efforts  of  Orldvsky  and 
Venezianov  were  shortly  discounted  by  the 
operatic  romanticism  of  Brulov's  "Fall  of 
Pompeii"  and  the  clamor  which  attended  its 
exhibition  not  only  in  Russia  but  throughout 
Europe.  That  wholesome  instinct  for  veraci- 
ty so  typical  of  later  art  forms  found  no  foot- 
hold in  the  pretentious  and  melodramatic 
wake  of  Brulov.  Bruni  and  Neff  were  mere 
echoes  of  an  icy  classicism,  and  whereas 
Ivanov  possessed  real  truth  and  real  emotion, 
his  utterance  was  too  obscure  and  pedantic 
to  enlist  general  sympathy  or  comprehension. 
The  modest,  unwitting  father  of  con- 
temporary Russian  painting  as  well  as  litera- 
ture was  Gogol,  a  furtive  little  man  with  the 
face  of  a  fox  and  a  great  mass  of  dark  hair 
flapping  across  his  anxious  brow.  It  is  from 
under  the  mantle  of  the  author  of  "Taras 
Btilba,"  "Evenings  on  the  Farm  near 
Dikinka,"  "The  Revizdr,"  and  "Dead 
Souls,"  that  have  sprung  successively  such 
writers  as  Gonchardv,  Turgenev,  and  Tol- 
st6y,  and  such  artists  as  Repin,  Pasternak, 
and  Serov.  He  died  at  forty,  a  pitiful 
religious  mystic,  without  realizing  that  his 
sprightly  humor,  the  keenness  of  his  observa- 
tion, and  his  scrupulous  fidelity  to  local  type 
had  proved  of  incalculable  stimulus  to  the 
entire  nation.  Once  G6gol  had  paved  the 
way  it  was  not  difficult  for  Sternberg  to  paint 
that  same  vivacious  "Little  Russia"  with 
skill  and  animation,  nor  for  Fetddov  to 
amuse  a  generation  with  his  "Newly  Deco- 
rated Knight"  or  "The  Major's  Match." 
And  in  G<5gol,  too,  lurked  unconsciously 
something  of  that  homely  and  pathetic  verity 
with  which  PeYov  conceived  his  "Funeral  in 
the  Country"  and  "The  Village  Sermon." 
As  at  the  outset,  literature  continued  to  lead 
the  way,  for  it  was  not  until  the  greatest  of 
Russia's  artists  whether  with  brush  or  pen 
— Ivan  Turgenev — had  written  his  "Diary  of 
a  Sportsman"  that  Slavonic  painters  appre- 
ciated the  mournful,  elegiac  beauty  of  those 
gently  undulant  plains  stretching  away  to- 
ward faint  rim  of  forest  or  gray,  unbroken 
horizon.  Shishkin,  Le*bedev,  and  Savrassov 
were  among  the  earliest  to  reflect  that  inti- 
mate, outdoor  poetry  which  had  been  so  long 


neglected  for  a  conventionalized  Campagna  or 
the  spectacular  unreality  of  the  Alps.  Down 
to  the  past  score  of  years,  almost,  Russian 
painting  gained  inspiration  from  the  more 
personal  and  courageous  appeal  of  Russian 
fiction.  Though  it  is  not  invariably  possible 
to  establish  any  precise  connection  between 
the  two,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  "War 
and  Peace"  antedated  the  military  canvases 
of  Verestchagin,  and  that  DostoeVsky's  tragic 
and  penetrating  studies  in  "Crime  and  Pun- 
ishment" were  followed  by  the  searching 
sketches  and  portraits  of  Iardchenko  and 
Kramskdy.  It  matters  little,  however,  which 
form  of  expression  came  first  and  which 
came  after.  The  chief  point  is  that  each 
approached  with  increasing  sincerity  that 
great,  confused,  and  always  suffering  hu- 
manity which  lay  just  at  hand  waiting  to  be 
understood  anoj  uplifted.  In  1863  a  resolute 
band  of  students  rebelled  against  the  official 
routine  of  the  Academv  and  established 
themselves  as  an  independent  group.  They 
possessed  fresh,  invigorating  ideals  and 
boundless  enthusiasm  and  soon  became  the 
immediate  forerunners  of  the  art  of  to-day. 
During  their  early  struggle  for  recognition 
they  were  valiantly  aided  by  the  publicist 
Chernyshevsky,  who  upheld  them  in  the  press 
and  gave  them  as  their  motto  those  magical 
words  which  appear  at  the  head  of  this 
article.  And  thus  during  years  of  eager, 
untutored  endeavor  Russian  painting  drew 
gradually  closer  and  closer  to  a  direct  and 
vigorous  interpretation  of  local  scene  and 
character.  Anecdote  eventually  gave  place 
to  actuality,  and  with  Repin 's  "Bargemen 
of  the  V61ga"  came  the  first  masterpiece  of 
the  modern  school.  This  phenomenal  Cos- 
sack is  still  the  most  commanding  figure  in 
Russian  art.  He  has  touched  every  field  and 
has  everywhere  revealed  his  incontestable 
supremacy.  He  seems  to  represent  in  him- 
self alone  what  Manet  was  to  France  and 
what  Menzel  was  to  Germany.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  but  one  example  by  Re*pin,  his 

"  Portrait  of  Mme.  K ,"  found  place  in  the 

recent  display,  for  it  is  Repin  who,  more  than 
anyone,  could  force  Occidental  eyes  to  recog- 
nize the  merits  of  Russian  painting.  His  su- 
perb series  in  the  Tre"tiakov  Gallery  in  Mos- 
cow, numbering,  in  all,  some  sixty  studies 
and  completed  pictures,  constitutes  the  finest 
individual  contribution  to  Russian  art.  Like 
Watts  and  like  Lenbach,  he  has  painted 
the  leading  spirits  of  his  time  and  country. 
Scientist  or  statesman,  composers  such  as 
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Glinka  and  Rubenstein,  poets  and  painters, 
poor,  wild  Garshin  and  great,  confused  Tol- 
stoy, each  in  turn  looks  from  these  vigor- 
ous, compelling  canvases.  That  singleness 
of  impression  which  Repin  always  achieves 
in  depicting  isolated  sitters  is  duplicated  by 
the  masterful  composite  unity  with  which  he 
renders  a  crowd,  Whether  it  be  a  band  of 
brawling  Cossacks  or  a  group  of  gayly  dad 
peasants  dancing  by  mellow  candlelight. 
Everywhere  he  reveals  the  same  sovereign 
assurance,  the  same  flood  of  color,  the  same 
impeccable  composition. 

While  numerous  canvases  that  figure 
annually  at  the  exhibitions  of  the  "Mir 
Iskodsstva  "  in  StPetersburg  or  the  "Soyotiz" 
in  Moscow  are  directly  traceable  to  the  dom- 
inant influence  of  Repin,  newer  elements 
have  lately  been  in  evidence.  The  Russian 
artist  who  now  goes  to  Munich  comes  back 
less  filled  with  the  studio  heroics  of  Piloty 
and  Makart  than  with  the  sturdy,  decorative 
vision  of  Zligel  and  Georgi.  If  it  happens  to 
be  Paris  where  he  studies,  he  is  apt  to  return 
with  something  of  that  eloquent  fluency  of 
Besnard  or  the  shadowy,  psychic  evocation 
of  Eugene  Carriere.  Yet  it  is  a  wholesome 
thing  for  these  zealous  spirits  to  go  abroad 
and  develop  technical  facility,  for  technique 
is  precisely  what  Slavonic  painting  has  thus 
far  woefully  lacked.  There  is  little  ground  to 
fear  that  foreign  trained  men  will  in  any 
degree  drop  their  distinctive  flavor;  nationality 
is  becoming  too  strong  a  factor  ever  to  be 
lost  sight  of.  Naturally  there  are  other  and 
more  concise  reasons  why  Russian  art  is  to- 
day so  abundantly  racial  in  accent,  the  most 
important  being  the  exceptional  prominence 
attained  during  the  past  decade  by  the 
Rural  Industries  movement.  At  Abrdmtsevo, 
Ta&chkino,  Somolenka,  and  other  provincial 
centers  throughout  the  Empire  have  been 
established  schools  for  assisting  and  directing 
the  peasants  in  weaving,  dyeing,  embroider}', 
wood-carving,  and  similar  branches  of  native 
craftsmanship.  It  is  impossible  too  warmly 
to  praise  the  intelligent  efforts  of  such  women 
as  the  late  Helen  Pole*nov,  the  Princess  Marie 
Te'nichev,  Mme.  Jakotinchikov- Weber,  and 
their  colaborers.  By  going  back  to  the 
naive  simplicity  of  early  ornament  as  pre- 
served among  the  peasants  and  by  supple- 
menting it  with  modern  taste  and  invention 
they  have  enriched  and  fortified  the  art  of 
the  entire  country.  A  number  of  men, 
among  whom  are  Vrubel,  Maliotitin,  and 
GokSvin,  are  devoting  most  of  their  energies 


to  this  movement,  the  influence  of  which  on 
painting  as  well  as  interior  decoration  has 
already  proved  considerable.  It  seems, 
indeed,  the  leavening  factor  in  Russian  art, 
and  is  in  essence  but  another  and  saner  phase 
of  that  "going  to  the  people"  which  has  been 
responsible  for  so  much  heartache  and  hero- 
ism. 

Though  the  sumptuous  palette  of  Maliavin, 
the  vigorous  portraiture  of  Se*rov,  and  the 
delicate,  eighteenth-century  distinction  of 
Constantin  S6mov  were  absent  from  Russia's 
First  Fine  Arts  Exposition  in  America,  there 
were,  in  compensation,  such  names  as  Re*pin, 
Mak6vsky,  DuboVsky,  Kasdtkin,  and  others 
of  similar  importance.  The  range  of  subject 
varied  from  huge  historical  canvases,  painted 
with  barbaric  bravado,  to  sugary  little  interiors 
executed  with  infantile  circumspection.  What 
most  impressed  the  casual  visitor  was  the 
puzzling  unevenness  of  the  various  contri- 
butions. It  appears  incredible  that  the  same 
men  could  produce  canvases  so  inspiriting 
in  conception  and  execution  side  by  side  with 
work  which  would  hardly  pass  muster  in  a 
provincial  art  school.  There  need  be  little 
reason,  however,  for  wondering  at  this 
pathetic  inequality  between  effort  and  ac- 
complishment. It  is  due  to  conditions  which 
in  Russia  reach  beyond  mere  esthetics,  con- 
ditions that  are,  in  fact,  responsible  for  most 
of  the  blind  struggle  and  bloodshed  which 
mark  each  forward  step.  Once  the  social 
balance  becomes  better  adjusted,  art  will 
quickly  show  a  more  consistent  average  of 
merit.  Meanwhile  there  are  certain  individ- 
uals whose  work  for  personal  fervor  and 
technical  mastery  ranks  beside  that  of  the 
greatest  Continental  painters.  It  was  not 
until  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900  that  the 
Western  world  in  any  degree  realized  what 
Russian  art  had  accomplished,  and  since  then 
progress  has  been  relatively  more  encouraging 
than  before.  Men  such  as  Serov,  Juon,  and 
Grabar  have  suddenly  arisen  to  dispute,  or 
at  least  to  share,  the  position  of  Re*pin, 
Kor6vin,  and  LeVitan.  Straightforward  natu- 
ralism and  explicit  impressionism  are  insuffi- 
cient for  the  present-day  school.  As  though 
after  a  long  slumber,  Slavonic  painting  is 
emerging  clear-eyed  and  refreshed,  choosing 
whatever  suits  her  here  or  there,  yet  always 
retaining  the  memory  of  a  powerful  and 
characteristic  inheritance. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  recent 
exhibition  numbered  among  its  contributors 
one  of  the  best  of  these  newer  men,  an  artist 
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as  advanced  technically  as  any  Parisian, 
while  at  the  same  time  remaining  wholly 
typical  in  spirit  and  in  subject.  To  the 
more  discriminating  visitors  the  five  canvases 
by  Schmarov  constituted  perhaps  the  chief 
artistic  joy  of  the  display.  Nowhere  is 
Schmirov's  brilliant,  fluent  handling  and 
exquisite,  melting  tonality  seen  to  better  ad- 
vantage than  in  the  "Two  Peasant  Women  " 
walking  side  by  side  along  the  roadway  to  a 
village  festival.  Both  wear  their  bright  beads 
and  the  customary  plat6k,  or  kerchief,  tied 
about  their  heads.  The  drawing  is  full  of 
spontaneous  surety,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  conceive  of  anything  more  delightful  than 
the  color  notes  of  the  kerchiefs  and  of  the 
green  and  orange  sarafans,  or  native  dyed 
skirts,  donned  for  the  occasion.  Scarcely  less 
absorbing  were  Schm&rov's  "Peasant  Woman 
in  White"  and  "Peasant  Woman  in  Black," 
while  for  sheer,  bewitching  charm,  the  "  Girl 
with  a  Donkey"  was  unapproached  by  any 
other  canvas  on  view.  In  his  "Lady  in 
Carriage"  the  artist  enters  the  ultra  modern 
and  modish  sphere  of  existence  with  equal 
felicity.  His  work  is  both  European  and 
Russian.  It  reveals  the  easy  mastery  of  our 
latter-day  apostles  of  Velasquez  without  the 
least  sacrifice  of  Slavic  flavor.  Although 
Schmarov  occupied  so  conspicuous  a  position, 
he  by  no  means  stood  alone.  Sitchkov,  with 
his  two  frankly  human  studies,  one  entitled 
"At  the  Window  "  and  the  other  "At  Work," 
as  well  as  Roehberg,  with  his  "Geese"  and 
"On  the  Vdlga,"  deserve  proportionate  con- 
sideration. Without  betraying  the  least  ap- 
peal to  ready  sentiment  Sitchkov's  rather 
plain  young  girls  busily  crocheting  or  musing 
by  the  window  do  not  fail  to  touch  the  heart. 
A  directness  of  method  and  a  sincerity  of 
presentation  coupled  with  an  always  poetic 
appreciation  of  the  soft,  diffused  light  of  a 
simple  interior  are  Sitchkov's  particular 
merits.  While  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to 
mention  more  than  a  few  of  the  leading  men, 
it  would  be  uncritical  to  overlook  Orlov's 
"Consecration  of  a  State  Dramshop"  and 
Zaroubin's  "  Crowd  of  Pilgrims."  Fidelity  to 
his  theme  rather  than  frank  artistic  charm  is 
the  chief  quality  displayed  by  Orlov's  canvas. 
The  picture  represents  the  consecration  of  a 
new  dramshop  in  a  typical  provincial  village, 
following  the  introduction  of  the  State  Monop- 
oly for  the  sale  of  spirits.  All  the  local  func- 
tionaries are  present,  among  them  the  parish 
priest,  the  policeman  in  his  white  tunic,  the 
heads  of  the  peasant  administration,  and  the 


future  tenant  and  dispenser  of  Government 
vodka,  who  has  the  air  of  a  ruined  landed 
proprietor.  While  Orlov  fails  to  show  any- 
where the  sensitive  caress  of  beauty,  he  gives 
an  illuminating  indictment  of  the  mingled 
ignorance,  hypocrisy,  and  heavy-footed  offi- 
cialism of  rural  existence  in  Russia. 

No  visitor  to  Russia  can  ever  forget  those 
somber,  haggard  throngs  wending  their  way 
afoot  to  distant  shrines  or  ancient  holy  cities. 
With  staff  in  hand  and  pack  over  their  shoul- 
ders, they  trudge  ceaselessly  along  dusty  high- 
ways or  crunch  through  desolate  wastes  of 
snow  and  slush.  Zaroubin  has  pictured  his 
tattered  band  as  they  are  skirting  a  yellow, 
sandy  shore  with  a  strip  of  blue  water  on 
one  side,  and  white,  fleecy  clouds  overhead. 
They  may,  perhaps,  be  following  the  winding 
Dnieper  along  toward  Kiev,  the  "Mother 
City"  and  Jerusalem  of  Russia,  just  as  a 
million  of  them,  men  and  women,  do  each 
year,  though  as  yet  they  cannot  see  that 
massive  gilded  Lavra  gleaming  white  and 
gold  against  the  sky  nor  the  blue,  star-set 
domes  of  Sancta  Sophia.  The  treatment  of 
the  picture  is  particularly  free  and  bold  and 
the  effect  startling  in  its  chromatic  brilliance 
and  visual  accuracy. 

With  a  tragic  and  impressive  past  so  close 
behind,  it  is  natural  that  Russian  artists 
should  frequently  choose  as  their  themes 
various  historical  episodes.  The  recent  dis- 
play was  not  lacking  in  canvases  of  this 
persuasion,  three  of  which  are  herewith  re- 
produced in  color.  Pir6gov's  "Marriage 
Procession  in  the  Reign  of  the  Silent  Tsar," 
while  scarcely  more  than  a  descriptive  inci- 
dent, is  so  full  of  action  and  so  faithfully  local- 
ized as  to  period  and  scene  that  it  rightfully 
merits  attention.  From  the  standpoint  of 
history,  as  well  as  for  other  reasons,  Dzh&iev's 
"Laying  the  Foundations  of  the  Kremlin"  is 
considerably  more  important,  though  Seiden- 
berg's  canvas  is,  of  course,  the  most  significant 
of  the  three.  It  is  not  the  Kremlin  of  Moscow 
but  the  Kremlin  of  Nizhny-Ndvgorod  that 
these  sturdy  fifteenth-century  workmen  are 
engaged  in  constructing.  According  to  cus- 
tom prevalent  among  the  Slavs  of  former 
times  a  living  creature  was  usually  buried 
beneath  the  first  foundation  stone  of  any  im- 
portant edifice.  Tradition  and  the  pictorial 
brush  of  Dzh£nev  both  aver  that  the  young 
wife  of  a  merchant,  who  was  returning 
home  in  the  early  morning  with  a  pail  of 
water,  was  thus  seized  and  thrust  alive  under 
the  corner  stone  of  that  same  citadel  which 


still  sternly  overlooks  the  silent  meeting  of  the 
Oka  and  the  Vdlga  and  the  teeming  fair 
grounds  spreading  over  the  plain.  More 
brutal  because  less  austere  and  sacrificial 
in  origin  is  Seidenberg's  "Episode  in  the 
Reign  of  Roman  Galitsky,"  which  shows 
four  half-dad  peasants — three  men  and  one 
woman — shackled  hand  or  foot  and  yoked  to 
a  crude  wooden  plow,  known  as  a  rilo.  The 
incident  here  depicted  dates  from  the  days  of 
that  ruthless  Prince  of  "Red  Russia"  who 
returned  from  a  sanguinary  campaign  against 
the  Lithuanians,  driving  before  him  an 
enormous  number  of  prisoners  whom  he 
caused  to  he  treated  as  mere  beasts  of  the 
field.  For  strength  of  handling  coupled  with 
a  moving  sense  of  nature  and  a  profound 
appreciation  of  dumb  agony  and  forbearance, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  excel  Seidenberg's 
canvas.  The  sun  is  sinking  on  the  right, 
a  mass  of  liquid  fire,  while  over  low-lying 
hills  to  the  left  rises  the  moon,  silvering  all 
things  with  subdued  radiance.  And  mean- 
time the  primitive  despot  at  the  plow  urges 
along  his  human  cattle  much  as  they  have 


ever  since  been  driven,  knowing  not  why  nor 
whither. 

Almost  the  entire  pageant  of  national  life 
and  scene  was  reflected  in  these  paintings, 
not  always  with  satisfactory  artistic  effect, 
though  in  the  main  with  approved  sincerity. 
Young  girls  stretched  long  strips  of  linen  out 
to  bleach  or  harnessed  wiry  little  horses  to 
sledge  or  cart.  Here  Makovsky's  "Proces- 
sion of  the  Cross"  paused  an  instant  in  the 
yellow  midday  glare  of  Little  Russia,  while 
there  a  swirling  hoard  of  brain  phantoms, 
beseeching  or  malignant,  circled  about  the  un- 
conscious yet  vaguely  tormented  youth  in 
"An  Artist's  Dream."  The  past  was  evoked 
with  a  wealth  of  decorative  richness  by 
Roehrich;  the  vast  natural  resources  and  re- 
mote, solitary  magic  of  the  Urals  were  laid 
vividly  before  you  by  the  painter-mineralogist 
Demisov-Uralsky.  It  was,  nevertheless,  that 
deeper,  humbler  drama  of  indoor  existence, 
those  chance  glimpses  of  domestic  scene, 
that  told,  perhaps,  the  clearest  story  of  what 
Russia  is  and  hopes  to  be.  Among  such 
Kasatkin's    "The    Convalescent" 


and  Feldman's  "Family  Quarrel"  took  first 
rank.  The  elements  that  compose  "The 
Convalescent"  are  few— a  woman  lying  in 
bed,  a  man  seated  beside  her  holding  a  cup 
in  his  hand,  and  the  mellow  gleam  of  a  lamp 
on  the  near-by  table.  They  are  simple 
meschane,  or  working  people  of  the  better 
class,  brought  for  a  moment  in  closer  accord 
by  a  recent  addition  to  the  family  and  by  an 
art  as  sure,  as  sound,  and  as  unpretentious  as 
life  itself.  Kasatkin  reveals  himself  some- 
thing of  a  Russian  Rembrandt.     The  golden 


suffusion  of  the  great  Dutchman  is  there,  and 
there  also  are  echoes  of  that  sturdy  though 
always  endearing  sense  of  humanity.  In 
Feldman's  "Family  Quarrel"  you  are  wit- 
nessing one  of  those  cruel  crises  which  mark 
the  dreary,  disillusioned  lives  of  Russia's 
"Intellectuals."  The  man  is  a  provincial 
physician  or  professor,  the  wife  is  doubtless 
one  of  those  ardent,  exalted  creatures  capable 
of  any  heroism,  any  sacrifice,  yet  finding  no 
sphere  for  her  activities  beyond  the  dull, 
vegetative   routine  of  domestic  duty.    It  is 


just  such  a  situation  as  Chekhov  used  to  por- 
tray with  Ms  unflinching  analysis  and  tender, 
subconscious  pity. 

Ever  since  the  "Decembrists'  wives  shared 
their  husbands'  Siberian  exile,  and  even  be- 
fore, the  Russian   woman  has  fought  with 
passionate,     tragic    fervor    for    the    social 
redemption  of  her  country.    Not  only  has  she 
reformed    her    household    and    reared    her 
children  according  to  the  highest  possible 
standards,  but  she  has  been  ready  at  any 
moment  to  face  eternal  snows  or  step  upon' the 
scaffold.     Beginning  with  Olga,  whose  sacred 
ardor  illumined  for  a  space  the  sterilized  ex- 
istence of  Oblomov,  literature,  and  to  a  lesser 
degree  art,  have  shown  an  unbroken  suc- 
cession of  beseeching  martyrs.    You  doubt- 
less recall   Helen,   in  "On  the   Eve,"  and 
Marianne,  in  "Virgin  Soil."     While  you  may 
not  have  seen  Iarochenko's  portrait  entitled 
"A  Student,"  you  would  easily  recognize  her. 
Women  such  as  these  could  not  for  an  instant 
consent  to  remain  "muslin  girls"  or,  as  we 
would  probably  call  them,  "chiffon  girls." 
They  seem  destined  from  the  first  for  sterner 


duties.  In  "The  Student"  you  have  one 
of  these  perplexing  beings  who  has  broken 
away  from  family  ties  and  has  perhaps  even 
renounced  sex  in  her  invincible  devotion 
to  a  broader  humanity.  Such  types  are  not 
mere  poetry  or  pigment.  You  see  them  gaz- 
ing passively  at  the  funeral  procession  of  the 
TsareVitch  or  standing  tense  and  pallid  at 
the  grave  of  MichailcVsky.  You  pass  them 
daily  on  the  street  or  hear  their  burning 
words  at  secret  meetings.  And  if  by  chance 
you  do  not  indorse  their  views  or  echo  their 
radiant  enthusiasms  they  look  suddenly  at 
you  with  a  certain  pathetic,  reproachful  com- 


Those  same  qualities  of  vigor,  sincerity, 
and  fearless,  lucid  presentation  which  estab- 
lished the  supremacy  of  Russian  fiction 
should  achieve  a  similar  position  for  Russian 
painting.  The  salvation  of  Russian  art,  as 
of  all  art,  lies  in  a  saving  sense  of  nationalism. 
It  is  particularly  true  of  Russia  that  her  best 
expression  flows  direct  from  the  sap  of  popular 
life  and  legend.  Taste  is  rapidly  becoming 
more  general  among  the  peasant  workmen. 
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and  thus  art  is  daily  being  refreshed  by  the 
simple,  ingenuous  beauty  of  native  crafts- 
manship. To  an  instinctive,  almost  primi- 
tive, love  of  color  will  eventually  be  added 
a  surer  outline  and  a  more  chastened  choice 
of  subject.  It  is  true  that  the  "Society  of 
Traveling  Exhibitions"  does  much  toward 
stimulating  public  appreciation  in  the  vari- 
ous social  and  intellectual  centers  of  the  Em- 
pire, yet  the  peasant  who  lives  close  to  the 
great,  throbbing  heart  of  nature  and  who 
spontaneously  translates  his  impressions  into 
outward  form  is  quite  as  important  as  his 
painter  brother.  Those  humbler  souls,  so 
beset  by  wistful  apprehension,  and  so  full  of 
artless  fantasy,  who  spin  their  own  thread, 
weave  their  own  linen,  and  color  their  stuffs 
with  vegetable  dyes,  indigo,  marena  red,  and 


green  from  the  saw-wort,  must  not  be  for- 
gotten in  any  survey  of  Russian  painting. 
For  it  is  they  who,  in, large  measure,  are  re- 
sponsible for  what  is.  best  and  most  typical 
in  an  art  which  is  both  modern  and  bar- 
baric, both  insolent  and  tender.  Because 
these  same  misguided  muzhiks  are  to-day  pil- 
laging estates  and  murdering  their  landlords, 
it  need  not  be  assumed  even  bv  sensitive 
alarmists  that  the  country  is  in  danger  of 
being  torn  asunder  and  forever  obliterated. 
A  nation  which  for  over  two  centuries  with- 
stood that  relentless  Mongol  domination  can 
survive  a  few  months,  or  years,  of  social  and 
political  disruption.  The  red  flag  of  anarchy, 
like  the  blue  banner  of  Jehghis  Khan,  will  in 
time  give  way  before  the  enigmatic  double- 
headed  eagle  of  the  Palaeologus. 


IN    DEFIANCE    OF   THE    OCCULT 


By  ELSIE  SINGMASTER 


IOUNG  Oliver  Kuhns,  who 
was  slag  man  at  the  Mill- 
erstown  furnace,  went 
slowly  across  the  meadow, 
his  lunch  pail  in  his  hand 
and  miserv  in  his  heart. 
Across  at  the  station,  half 
of  Millerstown  was  gathered  to  await  the 
arrival  of  the  six  o'clock  train,  which  would 
bring  the  paraphernalia  of  the  noted  Pro- 
fessor Van  Deusen,  magician,  animal  trainer, 
hypnotist,  and  lecturer,  who  would  give  an 
entertainment  that  evening  in  Guth's  Hall. 

It  was  springtime  and  the  meadow  across 
which  he  went  was  gay  with  clover  and  dai- 
sies and  wild  primroses,  whose  yellow  corollas 
were  just  now  unfolding.  Except  for  the 
faint,  steady  murmur  of  the  bleeder,  from 
which  a  soft  purple  exhalation  flamed  against 
the  sunset,  there  was  not  a  sound  in  the  even- 
ing air. 

The  clover  and  primroses  grew  almost  to 
the  walls  of  the  plant  itself,  the  laboratory  was 
shaded  by  a  growth  of  oaks,  and  in  the  marshy 
pond  at  its  side  the  children  waded  for  cat-o'- 
nine-tails.  The  noise  and  grime  inseparable 
in  one's  thoughts  from  the  manufacture  of 
iron  seemed  to  have  here  no  place;  all  about 


it  was  peaceful  and  still.  As  the  dusk  deep- 
ened, the  great  plant  seemed  like  some  huge 
monster  lying  lifeless  in  the  fields.  There 
was  no  shapeliness  about  it.  Its  various 
parts  had  varying  heights,  from  the  little  one- 
story  laboratory,  the  low  boiler  house,  and  the 
great  outlying  piles  of  cinder  and  slag,  which 
in  the  dusk  seemed  to  become  part  of  the  plant 
itself,  to  the  tall  cylindrical  stack  which  tow- 
ered above  them  all. 

Yet  the  monster  lived.  The  bleeder  flame, 
which  in  daylight  was  a  faint  purple,  blazed 
.  out  suddenly,  a  flaming,  splendid  orange,  then 
with  a  deep  roar  was  as  suddenly  imprisoned; 
an  engine  lumbered  slowly  down  the  track 
beside  the  furnace,  and  having  fastened  to  it- 
self a  train  of  cars  loaded  with  pig  iron,  pulled 
slowly  and  noisily  away. 

Other  men  besides  young  Oliver  appeared, 
some  along  the  track,  some  across  the  mead- 
ows, and  some  down  the  road  which  led  to  the 
village,  to  take  the  places  of  those  who,  black- 
ened and  begrimed,  came  from  the  furnace. 

"Hello,  Ollie,"  they  called  gayly. 

Young  Oliver  did  not  respond,  and  the  men 
laughed  and  went  on. 

"I  guess  Susannah  iss  perhaps  once  ugly  to 
him,"  some  one  said  carelessly. 


'■  Oliv, 


Kubn, 


r  the  meadow." 


Oliver  went  slowly  into  the  cast  house.  He 
could  see  in  the  flaring  light  of  a  torch  fastened 
against  the  wall  at  the  front  of  the  great  build- 
ing, the  thickly  sanded  floor,  half  of  which  was 
shaped  into  a  pattern  as  though  a  huge  grid- 
iron had  been  pressed  down  upon  it,  and  over- 
head the  arched  ceiling  far  above  him.  It 
was  almost  like  a  church  in  its  silence  and 
dimness.  The  huge  stack  vanishing  upward 
like  a  great  organ  completed  the  illusion. 

He  placed  his  lunch  pail  beside  a  row  of 
other  pails  against  the  wall,  and  flung  down 
his  coat  and  hat  beside  it. 

"Kuhns!" 

He  straightened  up  before  he  answered,  and 
his  hands  closed. 

"Yes,  sir." 

A  man  tall  as  Oliver  himself  came  around 
the  curve  of  the  stack.  His  hands  were  in 
his  pockets,  and  there  was  a  gay  lilt  in  his 
voice,  as  though  he  might  whistle  or  sing  the 
next  moment.  One  could  guess  that  he  was 
Irish  without  knowing  his  name. 

"I've  changed  my  mind  about  having  you 
dump  the  cinder  on  the  old  pile.  You  can 
keep  on  where  you  are." 


Oliver  did  not  answer. 

"Do  you  hear  me,  Kuhns?"  The  voice 
was  still  as  gay. 

"Yes,"  Oliver  said  sullenly. 

The  superintendent  jumped  nimbly  over 
the  runner  which  led  from  the  mouth  of  the 
furnace  down  to  the  molds,  and  went  out  the 
door  at  the  upper  end  of  ihe  house,  whistling 
gayly. 

Did  he  dream  for  one  mistaken  instant  that 
Oliver  did  not  know  why  he  had  counter- 
manded his  order  that  the  slag  be  run  out  on 
the  old  dump?  Had  he  forgotten  that  the 
cinder  as  it  ran  from  the  car  down  over  the 
pile  lit  up  the  country  for  miles?  Did  he 
suppose  that  Oliver  had  not  seen  him  over  on 
the  old  dump  with  Susannah  Kemerer?  Oli- 
ver knew  well  enough  why  they  were  there. 
The  superintendent  had  an  unaccountable 
but  none  the  less  real  interest  in  birds.  Oliver 
himself  had  seen  him  stand  for  half  an  hour 
almost  without  moving,  to  watch  a  pair  of 
nesting  orioles  over  in  the  tall  oaks  beside  the 
laboratory.  Up  on  top  of  the  old  dump  the 
night  hawks  had  nested  for  years,  and  no  one 
had  known  it  but  Oliver  himself,  until  the 
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week  before  when  he  had  showed  them  to 
Susannah.  What  business  had  she  to  show 
them  to  the  superintendent?  What  business 
had  she  to  know  him  at  all?  Oliver  had  not 
forgotten  how  he  himself  had  helped  her  up 
and  almost  carried  her  down,  the  pile  was  so 
steep.  And  the  superintendent —  He  bit  his 
lip  savagely. 

Since  that  illuminating  moment  the  night 
before,  Oliver  had  counted  up  all  the  things 
he  had  against  Murphy.  He  was  not  a  Penn- 
sylvania German,  therefore  he  was  to  be  some- 
what distrusted.  He  was  stuck  up;  he  wore 
fine  clothes,  outlandish  clothes.  Oliver  had 
met  him  hurrying  along  in  the  summer  dusk 
the  week  before  wearing  a  curious  short  coat 
which  opened  over  an  expanse  of  shirt-bosom 
at  which  Oliver  stared.  Several  hours  after- 
wards Murphy  had  come  into  the  cast  house 
with  a  party  of  men  and  girls  who  were  stay- 
ing at  the  only  house  in  the  village  to  which  he 
ever  went,  the  Masons',  who  were  as  English 
as  he  himself  was  Irish,  and  whose  property 
the  furnace  was. 

Oliver  had  watched  them  as  the  girls  had 
delicately  lifted  their  skirts  and  had  admired 
and  exclaimed.  Murphy  never  left  Miss 
Mason,  who  was  a  little  thing  as  straight  and 
slender  as  Susannah  Kemerer.  It  was  small 
wonder  that  he.  stared  down  at  her  brown 
eyes  and  the  rosy  reflection  from  the  molten 
iron  on  her  bare  arms  and  the  glimpses  of 
white  throat  which  one  caught  through  her 
gauzy  wrap.  To  the  men  toiling  over  the 
scorching  exhalation  they  had  seemed  like 
beings  from  another  world,  with  whom  they 
were  connected  only  by  the  superintendent's 
gay  laugh. 

Oliver  had  not  hated  him  then.  Instead, 
he  had  looked  on  admiringly  when  Murphy, 
leaving  Miss  Mason,  had  taken  into  his  own 
hands  a  heavy  sledge,  and  with  one  blow 
against  the  bar  had  pierced  the  hard-Baked 
clay  which  closed  up  the  outlet  of  the  furnace, 
which  the  men  had  been  trying  vainly  to  open. 
Then,  however,  he  had  not  known  that  Mur- 
phy was  meeting  Susannah  in  the  country  at 
night. 

Now,  sitting  there  with  his  back  against  the 
cast -house  wall,  he  frowned  savagely.  The 
entertainment  of  Professor  Van  Deusen  was 
another  grievance.  Long  before,  Susannah 
had  accepted  his  invitation  to  attend.  Then 
a  week  ago  he  had  been  unexpectedly  trans- 
ferred to  the  night  shift.  Nor  had  Susannah 
received  his  explanations  in  a  manner  which 
was  calculated  to  soothe  him. 


"I  can  go  wis  Chimmie  Weygandt,"  she 
had  said.     ' '  I  guess  he  will  ask  me. " 

The  missing  of  the  entertainment  itself  was 
a  keen  disappointment.  The  advertisements 
promised  that  Professor  Van  Deusen  would 
reveal  the  secrets  of  the  future;  he  would  re- 
veal the  past.  He  would  perform  a  variety  of 
card  tricks.  He  would  allow  them  to  tie  him 
into  a  chair  and  he  would  get  out  without  un- 
tying the  knot.  He  would  exhibit  his  trained 
animals.  He  would  show  his  skill  as  a  hypno- 
tist, the  subject  to  be  his  wife,  who  traveled 
with  him.  His  wife  was  not  only  a  good 
hypnotic  subject,  she  was  also  a  medium. 
The  fact  that  Millerstown  had  never  before 
heard  of  a  medium  only  added  to  their  curi- 
osity. 

Old  Elias  Bittner  was  the  only  one  who 
ventured  an  explanation. 

"  Dis  hypnotism  iss  a  kind  of  powwowing," 
he  said.  "An'  a  medium  iss  a  kind  of  fit. 
She  gets  a  kind  of  fit." 

Oliver  had  heard  them  talking  all  the  week, 
too  sick  at  heart  to  join  in  the  discussion  him- 
self. He  thought  of  Jimmie  Weygandt  with 
his  arm  across  the  back  of  Susannah's  chair, 
and  gritted  his  teeth.  Was  it  any  wonder  that 
he  did  not  care  to  watch  the  arrival  of  Pro- 
fessor Van  Deusen? 

Presently  Billy  Knerr  came  in  and  threw 
himself  down  on  the  sand  pile. 

"Why  don't  you  ask  him  if  .you  dare  go  in 
de  show,  Ollie?"  he  asked.  "I  ask  him 
when  I  wass  you.     You  can  get  easy  off." 

"I  don't  want  to  go,"  said  Oliver  sullenly. 

Then  he  got  up  and  walked  away.  It  was 
almost  time  for  the  final  flushing  of  the  cinder 
before  the  cast.  Billy  Knerr  watched  him, 
smiling.  The  oldest  of  his  three  children  was 
four  years  old,  but  Billy  had  not  forgotten  the 
days  when  Sarah  led  him  a  chase. 

"It  iss  somesing  about  Susannah,"  he  said 
to  himself. 

Oliver  crossed  to  the  other  side  of  the  stack. 
The  little  engine,  after  having  shoved  the 
heavy  car  under  the  cinder  runner,  puffed 
slowly  away.  Then  Henny  Kleibscheidel 
withdrew  the  plug  which  closed  the  cinder 
notch.  Out  poured  the  cinder,  a  molten  fiery 
mass,  its  heat  driving  out  before  it  the  cool 
night  air.  Henny  Kleibscheidel  sprang  back, 
his  arm  before  his  face.  When  the  flow  had 
almost  ceased,  he  inserted  the  plug.  The  little 
engine  came  slowly  back,  and  after  coupling 
it  to  the  car,  Oliver  climbed  aboard. 

The  engineer  got  no  answer  to  his  cheerful 
questions  as  they  rumbled  slowly  across  the 
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yard  and  then  slowly  climbed  the  cinder  tip. 
Oliver  was  there  bodily,  with  his  hand  resting 
unmindfully  on  the  hot  window  pane  in  the 
little  cab.  Mentally,  however,  he  was  with 
Susannah.  The  entertainment  must  have  be- 
gun, and  Susannah  was  laughing  and  talking 
with  Jimmie  Weygandt  as  she  laughed  and 
talked  with  him. 

When  the  car  stopped  with  a  lurch  at  the 
end  of  the  uneven  track,  he 
sprang  out  and,  going  to 
the  side  of  the  car,  turned 
ihehand  wheel.  The  great 
ladle  swung  over,  and  the 
cinder  rushed  out  hiss- 
ing, the  dark  nonluminous 
crust  which  had  formed 
on  the  top  broken  into  a 
thousand  pieces  before  the 
rush  of  the  seething  mass 
beneath.  In  the  brilliant 
glow  Oliver  could  see  the 
great  wheel  at  the  Wey- 
gandt sawmill  half  a  mile 
away.  Even  the  trees  on 
the  mountain  side  seemed 
to  stand  out,  one  from  the 
other.  Then,  suddenly, 
his  hands  clinched. 

Down  along  the  furnace 
road  came  a  man  and  a  girl, 
the  man  very  tall,  the  girl 
short.  It  was  the  super- 
intendent and  Susannah. 

He  stood  still  until  they 
had  vanished  into  the 
shade  of  the  furnace  woods 
and  presently  came  slowly 
out  on  the  other  side. 
There  he  saw  their  hands, 
clasped    as    though    they  "  Mu 

were  children,  swing  apart. 

Afterwards  he  did  not  remember  whether  or 
not  he  had  uncoupled  the  car.  He  would  go 
along  the  road  to  meet  them,  and  take  Susan- 
nah away.  She  had  lied  to  him — she  had  said 
that  she  would  go  to  the  entertainment  with 
Jim  Weygandt.  The  superintendent  meant 
no  good.     Afterwards  he  would  fight  him. 

As  he  strode  across  the  cast  house,  they 
were  opening  the  tapping  hole.  Henry  Kleib- 
scheidel  held  a  bar  against  the  clay,  and  Jacob 
Neuweiler and  John  Bittner  swung theirheavy 
sledges  in  a  wide  and  apparently  reckless 
sweep.  Down  along  the  sides  of  the  great  grid- 
iron of  sand  the  others  waited  with  cutters  to 
direct  the  flow  of  iron  when  it  should  come. 


Oliver  rushed   out   into   the   night.    He 
could  see  the  two  figures  coming  toward  him. 

How  did  Susannah  dare  to  come  so  near  the 
furnace?    They  were  evidently  coming  in  to 
watch  the  cast.     He  started  toward  them. 
Then  suddenly  as  the  iron  left  the  hole,  the 
night  was  again  lit  up.     A  shaft  of  light  from 
the  long  windows  of  the  cast  house  struck 
across  the  two  figures.     One  was  the  super- 
intendent, smiling,  happy 
as  always,  the  other  was 
— the  Mason  girl. 

The  superintendent 
called  tohimalittlesharply. 
"What  is  it,  Kuhns?" 
"I — I  wass  looking  for 
you,"  Oliver  began.  He 
did  not  know  what  to  say. 
The  sudden  mad  relief  sent 
his  tongue  stammering.  It 
must  have  been  the  Mason 
girl  who  was  up  on  the 
cinder  dump  with  the  su- 
perintendent. Then  Billy 
Kneer's  question  came  to 
save  him.  "  Dare  I  go  a 
white  up  in  de  show?" 

"Yes,  I  guess  so,  for  a 
while."  The  superinten- 
dent's present  mood  found 
happy  expression  in  the 
granting  of  a  favor.  "  Get 
Kneer  to  take  your  place." 
A  moment  later  Oliver 
started  off  through  the  wet 
meadow  grass.  He  would 
go  to  the  show.  He  must 
see  Susannah,  even  though 
it  would  be  only  to  watch 
her  from  the  back  of  the 
pby."  hall. 

He  listened  outside  the 
door  before  he  turned  the  knob.  There  was 
no  one  there  to  take  tickets.  Evidently  the 
doorkeepers  had  joined  the  audience  within. 
Though  he  stumbled  over  the  doorstep,  not 
a  head  turned  to  look.  The  lamps  had  been 
moved  to  the  platform,  where  sat  the  magi- 
cian's wife.  The  card  tricks  had  been  per- 
formed. Professor  Van  Deusen  had  struggled 
out  of  every  knot  which  Millerstown  could  tie. 
His  trained  animals  had  proved  to  be  but  one 
trained  pig,  which,  however,  had  given  such 
remarkable  evidence  of  intelligence  that  Mil- 
lerstown did  not  miss  the  trained  dogs  and 
monkeys  which  the  playbills  had  advertised. 
Millerstown,  indeed,  was  dazed  and  breathless. 
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Beside  Madame  Van  Deusen  stood  her 
husband,  a  black  cloth  in  his  hand.  He  was 
a  tall  man  with  a  pointed  beard  and  a  myste- 
rious eye. 

"Now  any  of  you  can  examine  this  cloth 
if  you  want  to,"  he  was  saying  as  Oliver 
entered.  "You  can  see  that  it  is  simply  a 
thick  black  cloth." 

"Why  for  do  you  haf  such  a  clos?"  de- 
manded old  Elias  Bittner.  No  one  else  would 
have  dared  a  question. 

"So  that  she  may  not  be  disturbed  by  any- 
thing outside,"  he  explained.  "Now  my 
assistant,  whom  I  call  Phosphorescence,  be- 
cause he  is  so  bright" — the  witticism  wras  lost 
on  Millerstown — "will  go  among  you  with 
this  little  tablet  and  this  lead  pencil,  and  any- 
one who  so  desires  may  WTite  a  question. 
Then  tear  the  paper  off  and  put  it  into 
your  pocket.  Let  no  one  see  it,  and  tell  no 
one  what  you  have  written.  Madame  Van 
Deusen,  the  medium,  will  answer  the  ques- 
tions for  you,  first  telling  you  what  they  are." 

Phosphorescence  moved  softly  among  them, 
his  black  face  smiling.  The  more  astute,  who 
watched  him  narrowly,  swore  afterwards  that 
he  did  not  look  at  what  anyone  wrote.  Besides, 
he  could  not  have  read  in  that  dim  light  what 
they  had  written  with  difficulty.  Millers- 
town  did  not  notice  that  the  pencil  was  very 
hard  and  the  tablet  very  soft,  and  that  each 
time  the  writer  removed  his  little  sheet  of 
paper,  Phosphorescence  slipped  the  next  one 
up  his  sleeve. 

He  came  last  of  all  to  Oliver,  who  stood 
behind  the  last  row  of  seats. 

"Gem'man  write?"  he  asked. 

For  an  instant  Oliver  hesitated.  He  found 
that  he  could  look  upon  Susannah  with  Jimmie 
by  her  side  with  less  equanimity  than  he  ex- 
pected. He  could  see  her  curly  head  from 
where  he  stood.  He  had  not  been  there  to  be 
impressed  by  the  earlier  part  of  the  entertain- 
ment. He  did  not  believe  there  was  anything 
in  the  performance. 

"Gif  it  here,"  said  a  voice  at  his  elbow. 
Oliver  looked  down  to  see  Clara  Kleibscheidel 
scribble  something  hastily  on  the  paper.  She 
appeared  amused. 

Then  while  Phosphorescence  went  back  to 
the  platform,  his  master  began  to  explain  his 
wife's  power,  or  rather  to  explain  that  it  was 
inexplicable. 

"There  are  more  things  in  the  world, 
Horatio,  than  your  philosophy  dreams  of," 
he  said  solemnly,  and  Millerstown  wondered 
what  he  meant. 


After  he  had  talked  very  loudly  and  rapidly 
for  a  few  minutes,  he  turned  to  the  veiled 
figure  beside  him. 

"Madame  Van  Deusen  will  speak,"  he  said. 
For  the  fragment  of  a  second  there  was 
silence.  Millerstown  felt  the  chills  creep  up 
its  back. 

"I  see  the  question,  'Will  my  crops  turn  out 
good?'"  said  Madame  Van  Deusen  in  a  faint 
voice.  "The  answer  is" — there  was  a  long 
pause — "  the  answer  is  '  Yes. ' " 

"  Did  anyone  ask  that  question  ?  "  demanded 
the  professor  loudly.  There  seemed  to  be  faint 
voices  around  him,  above  him. 

"I  did,"  answered  Jimmie  Weygandt. 

"The  next,"  said  the  professor  triumph- 
antly. 

"I  see  the  question,  'Will  Billy  Trostle  pay 
me  what  he  owes  me?'  The  question  is 
signed  'Peter  Guth.'     The  answer  is  'No.'" 

Millerstown  shouted  aloud.  Billy  Trostle 
never  paid  anyone.  Peter  Guth,  however, 
could  compass  no  more  than  a  smile.  Had  he 
known  that  Professor  Van  Deusen  would  fold 
his  tent  like  the  Arab  and  leave  him  only  the 
trained  pig  as  an  equivalent  for  the  rent  of  the 
hall,  even  that  would  have  died  speedily  away. 

Again  there  came  those  mysterious  whis- 
pers. 

"The  next,"  called  the  professor. 

"'Will  the  new  Baptists  get  a  good 
preacher  ? '    The  answer  is  '  Yes. '  " 

"Dat  wass  my  question,"  said  Elias 
Bittner,  his  eves  staring. 

"The  next?" 

"'If  I  give  up  Dr.  Bender  and  get  me  the 
powwow  doctor,  will  I  get  well?'  The  an- 
swer is  'Yes.'" 

Then  the  medium  told  them  that  Sarah 
Ann  Mohr's  night-blooming  cactus  would 
have  more  than  twenty  flowers.  The  trolley 
road  would  come  to  Millerstown,  and  the 
Democrats  would  carry  the  borough  election. 

"Dis  iss  for  sure  sonderbar  [wonderful]," 
said  Jimmie  Weygandt  to  Susannah.  Su- 
sannah had  not  been  pleasant  to  him  that 
evening.  She  was  restless  and  unlike  herself. 
He  had  laughed  at  her  and  teased  her,  but  she 
only  grew  the  more  surly.  Now  she  looked 
at  him  angrily,  her  black  eyes  sparkling. 
Her  father  was  a  Republican. 

"She  don't  know  nosing,"  she  said  scorn- 
fully.    "I  bet  de  Republicans  get  it." 

The  answer  to  the  next  question,  which  was 
her  own,  angered  her  still  more. 

'"Will  I  go  this  year  in  the  Fair?'  The 
answer  is  'No.'" 


"He  s. 


i  their  bands  clasped  as  though  they  i 
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"She  iss  me  too  dumb,"  she  said,  and 
Jimmie  laughed. 

"  And  now,"  went  on  Professor  Van  Deusen, 
"we  have  reached  the  last  question.  I  want 
to  tell  you  first  that  I  have  learned  to  put  im- 
plicit faith  in  the  medium.  The  voices  which 
answer  your  questions  are  unheard  by  you, 
but  they  are  omniscient.  They  see  all,  know 
all.  The  last  question  is — "  He  paused. 
Oliver  Kuhns  caught  his  breath.    His  eyes 


had  wandered  from  the  shrouded  figure  on 
the  platform  to  the  figure  of  Susannah,  out- 
lined clearly  in  its  white  dress  against  Jimmie 
Weygandt's  dark  coat.  He  saw  that  that  coat 
bent  protectingly  toward  her. 

"The  question  is,"  interrupted  the  me- 
dium's voice  suddenly,  '"Will  O.  K.  get 
Susannah?'" 

There  was  no  one  in  the  audience  who  did 
not  know  who  was  "O.  K. "  and  who  was 
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"Susannah."  But  Millerstown  was  toosmit- 
ten  with  terror  of  the  occult  to  laugh.  Only 
Clara  Kleibscheidel  snickered. 

"The  answer  ts  'No.'" 

There  was  a  long  silence.  Then  in  Su- 
sannah's voice  there  came  to  Oliver's  ears, 
"A  lie!     Who  tole  you?" 

The  medium,  half  hidden  by  the  screens 
with  which  Phosphorescence  was  enveloping 
her,  did  not  hear.  Nor  did  Millerstown, 
deafened  by  the  sudden  scraping  of  chairs. 
To  Jimmie  Weygandt,  however,  the  words 
came  clearly,  and  he  laughed  aloud.  No  one 
could  ever  tell  whether  Jimmie  really  cared 
for  Susannah.  Then  lifting  up  his  eyes,  he 
saw  young  Oliver  close  to  him. 

"I  ha  f  off  till  elefen  o'clock,"  said  Oliver 
meaningly. 

"Well?"  demanded  Jimmie  provokingly  as 
he  rose. 

Then  Susannah  turned  her  head.  Her 
eyes,  cool,  composed,  met  Oliver's. 

"Hello,  OUie,"  she  said  calmly.  She  did 
not  dream  that  he  had  heard  her  defiant  re- 
mark, which  she  had  made  chiefly  to  tease 
Jim  W'eygandt.  Then,  feeling  his  hand  on 
her  arm,  she  looked  at  him  in  amazement. 


"What  iss  den  wrong  wis  you?"  she  said 
with  stately  reproof. 

Oliver  only  tightened  his  grasp. 

"I  said  I  had  off  till  elefen  o'clock,"  he 
repeated. 

Jimmie  turned  to  Susannah. 

"It  iss  de  lady  what  shall  haf  de  say. 
Shall  I  go,  Susannah  ? " 

"Why  should  you  go?"  said  Susannah  with 
well- feigned  mystification.  Underneath  it, 
however,  was  a  sharp  amazement.  Could 
this  red-shirted,  masterful  Oliver  be  the  same 
Oliver  who  sat  on  her  doorstep  in  his  best 
clothes,  who  was  always  so  fearful,  so  doubt- 
ful of  what  privileges  he  might  take,  who  lifted 
her  hand  so  lightly  in  his  own  that  for  very 
shame's  sake  she  had  to  pull  it  away,  and  who 
then  made  no  effort  to  regain  it  ?  She  realized 
suddenly  that  she  had  always  liked  him  best. 
But  Jim  was  nice,  too,  and  John  Weimer. 

"I  guess — "  she  began. 

Then  again  she  felt  his  hand  on  her  arm. 
It  crushed  the  ruffles  of  her  sleeve  in  its  care- 
less grasp,  it  pressed  into  her  flesh,  it  hurt  her. 
She  caught  her  breath  suddenly. 

"I  don't  care  if  you  do,  Chimraie  Wey- 
gandt," she  finished  weakly. 


MEXICO'S   NEXT   PRESIDENT 

By  EDWARD  M.  CONLEY* 


-L  Americans  may  feel  es- 
pecial satisfaction  in  the  se- 
lection of  Ramon  Corral  t 
as  the  first   constitutional 
vice-president   of    Mexico 
and  the  probable  successor 
of  President  Diaz.     Who  is 
to  succeed  Diaz  is  a  matter  of  considerable 
moment  to  us.     Firstly,  because  we  have  over 
$500,000,000  invested  in  various  enterprises 
in  Mexico  and  more  than  10,000  Americans 
are  living  in  that  country.     Secondly,  because 
we  have  a  sort  of  moral  responsibility  toward 
all  weaker  nations  in  this  hemisphere,  which 
President  Roosevelt   has  extended   to  their 
internal  affairs.     Thirdly,  because  we  rejoice 

t  Pronounced  Ra-m6n'  Co-rral'. 
•  The  author  vaa  lately  Vice  and  Deputy  Contul- General 


in  the  remarkable  progress  Mexico  has  lately 
made  and  feel  a  neighborly  interest  in  her 
welfare  and  prosperity.  Americans  who  have 
any  personal  interest  in  Mexico  are  par- 
ticularly pleased  at  the  selection  of  Corral, 
from  the  fact  that  his  friendly  policy  toward 
Americans  is  assured.  If  the  election  of  a 
vice-president  last  year  had  been  left  to 
Americans  resident  in  Mexico,  Corral  would 
have  been  chosen  almost  unanimously. 
Other  Americans  should  feel  gratified,  because 
Corral  is  more  like  an  American  in  appearance, 
action,  and  views  than  any  other  man  in  an 
important  official  position  in  Mexico.  Corral 
is  going  to  be  a  big  man  some  day  and  we  shall 
be  proud  of  that  fact. 
Newspaper  men,  who  have  filled  so  many 

of  the  United  Stalei  at  the  Citr  of  M*jJeo.— The  Editor. 
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important  positions  in  the  world's  affairs, 
may  also  feel  professional  pride  in  the  matter, 
for  he  began  his  career  as  a  country  editor. 

Corral  has  always  been  exceedingly  friendly 
toward  Americans.  Under  his  administra- 
tion as  governor,  Sonora  became  the  most 
Americanized  State  in  the  Mexican  Union, 
taken  as  a  whole.  The  investment  of  Ameri- 
can capital  in  its  mining  and  other  enter- 
prises is  greater  than  in  any  other  State. 
Americans  are  scattered  all  over  it.  There 
are  greater  numbers  of  them  centered  in 
Mexico  City  and  other  large  cities  of  the 
republic  than  in  Sonora,  but  Sonora  is  a 
sparsely  settled  State  and  their  influence  in  it 
has  been  far  reaching.  The  institutions  of 
the  State  are  more  Americanized  than  those 
of  any  other  Mexican  State.  As  governor, 
Corral  encouraged  Americans  to  invest  in 
enterprises  in  his  State  and  to  settle  therein. 
He  saw  to  it  that  their  lives,  property,  and 
civil  rights  were  protected.  He  himself  was  a 
keen  student  of  their  methods  and  he  profited 
by  what  he  learned  from  them. 

He  is  becoming  more  Americanized  every 
day,  though  not  in  any  patriotic  sense,  of 
course.  He  is  a  student  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  while  he  does  not  speak  it  in  his 
official  capacity  he  loses  no  opportunity  to 
practice  it  when  speaking  with  his  American 
friends  socially.  His  visit  to  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition  and  subsequent  trip  to  San 
Francisco  are  still  fresh  in  our  minds.  After 
his  return  to  Mexico  City  he  was  enthusiastic 
about  his  trip  and  what  he  had  seen  in  the 
United  States  and  said  that  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  visit  us  again  at  his  earliest  opportunity. 
He  is  the  father  of  nine  children — a  man  after 
Roosevelt's  owrn  heart — the  youngest  a  mere 
baby.  Each  child,  as  it  grows  old  enough, 
is  sent  to  the  United  States  to  be  educated. 
He  has  three  daughters  in  school  in  San 
Francisco  at  present. 

Corral  is  well  fitted  by  nature  and  training 
for  the  task  for  which  he  has  been  chosen. 
He  was  born  in  the  little  town  of  Alamos, 
in  Sonora,  January  10,  1854,  and  grew  up 
among  the  rugged  mountains  of  his  State. 
He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools.  At 
the  age  of  twenty  he  was  a  newspaper  editor 
and  boldly  attacked  the  administration  of 
Governor  Pesquiera,  who  had  ruled  Sonora 
for  twenty  years.  When  Gen.  Francisco 
Serna  initiated  a  revolution  against  Governor 
Pesquiera,  in  August,  1875,  young  Corral 
laid  down  his  pen  and  took  up  the  sword. 
The  revolution  was  successful.    At  its  close 


Corral  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature. 
That  was  the  same  year  in  which  General 
Diaz  became  president  of  Mexico  through  a 
revolution.  Soon  after  he  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  State  by  the  new  governor, 
Gen.  Luis  E.  Torres.  Thus  he  became  the  in- 
timate friend  of  the  man  who  is  to-dav  Mex- 
ico's  ablest  military  man  and  formed  an  alli- 
ance which  may  be  of  great  usefulness  to  him 
when  he  becomes  President. 

General  Torres  has  for  several  years  been 
commander  of  the  first  military  zone  of 
Mexico,  embracing  the  northwestern  section 
of  the  country,  and  he  has  had  plenty  of  active 
service  in  keeping  the  troublesome  Yaquis  in 
restraint.  It  is  true  that  the  selection  of  a 
civilian  by  General  Diaz  as  his  probable  suc- 
cessor is  one  of  the  strpngest  proofs  of  the 
great  progress  Mexico  has  made  under  his 
wise  administration  along  the  paths  of  peace 
and  order.  Still,  Corral  has  Torres  back  of 
him,  and  if  as  president  he  should  need  the 
services  of  a  fighting  man  to  enforce  his  posi- 
tion, he  will  not  lack  able  support. 

As  Secretary  of  State,  Corral  made  a  good 
record.  President  Diaz  heard  of  him  and 
kept  his  eye  upon  him.  In  1887  he  was 
elected  (which  in  Mexico  means  appointed 
by  Diaz)  lieutenant-governor  of  the  State,  and 
the  governor  taking  a  prolonged  vacation, 
he  found  himself  acting  governor  during  the 
term.  From  1891  to  1895  he  was  again 
Secretary  of  State,  after  which  he  was  twice 
elected  governor,  serving  through  1900.  Dur- 
ing the  time  from  1887  to  1900  he  devoted 
himself  especially  to  improving  the  education- 
al system  of  the  Statex  and  as  a  result  Sonora 
has  the  best  public  schools  in  the  republic. 
Like  Diaz,  he  realizes  the  great  importance  of 
public  education,  and  he  can  be  depended 
upon  to  continue  the  work  of  Diaz  in  elevating 
the  masses  through  the  medium  of  the  school- 
room. 

At  the  close  of  1900  President  Diaz  ap- 
pointed Corral  governor  of  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict of  Mexico,  which  corresponds  to  our 
District  of  Columbia.  As  a  newspaper  man 
I  went  to  interview  him  upon  his  arrival  in 
the  capital.  I  met  a  man  quite  unlike  the 
ordinary  governor  of  a  State.  He  looked  like 
a  very  keen,  practical  business  man  rather 
than  a  politician  or  officeholder.  He  ap- 
peared to  be  a  man  of  fifty,  though  he  was 
then  only  forty-six;  of  average  height  and 
build,  with  black  mustache,  gray  hair,  and 
very  piercing  black  eyes,  eyes  that  fairly 
scintillated.     He  wore  a  plain  business  suit 
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and  occupied  a  modest  room  at  a  hotel. 
There  was  an  utter  lack  of  ostentation.  His 
manner  was  quick,  but  not  nervous.  He  was 
very  courteous  and  not  brusque  nor  abrupt, 
but  he  wasted  no  time  in  useless  ceremony, 
quite  unusual  in  a  Latin  country.  His  words 
were  few,  simple,  and  direct.  I  asked  him, 
among  other  things,  what  would  be  his  policy 
as  governor  of  the  district.  He  replied:  "I 
can  answer  that  better  some  months  later." 

It  was  not  necessary  to  wait  that  long,  how- 
ever. At  the  end  of  his  first  day  as  governor 
his  policy  was  quite  apparent.  It  was  going 
to  be  a  strictly  business  administration.  He 
appeared  at  his  desk  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  things  began  to  move  in  his 
office  at  a  rate  that  made  his  clerks  dizzy. 
His  first  order  to  his  secretary  was:  "All 


visitors'  cards  are  to  be  sent  to  me.  I  will 
decide  whether  or  not  it  is  necessary  to  see 
the  visitor  personally.  Cards  are  to  be  sent 
in  and  persons  received  in  theorderthey  come. 
All  visitors  here  are  to  be  treated  exactly 
alike."  He  has  never  deviated  from  that 
rule.  So  far  as  I  know  there  is  only  one  other 
official  in  Mexico  who  strictly  observes  that 
rule.     His  name  is  Porfirio  Diaz. 

Corral  is  a  man  of  great  sympathy  with  the 
masses,  which  in  Mexico  means  the  very 
lowest  class,  the  ignorant,  unwashed  Indians 
who  form  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion. No  man  in  Mexico  is  so  well  fitted  to 
continue  the  work  of  uplifting  these  people,  of 
creating  a  middle  class  from  their  ranks,  which 
Diaz  has  begun.  The  dominant  trait  in 
Corral's  character  is  simplicity — simplicity  of 
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thought,  simplicity  of  manner,  simplicity  of 
words,  simplicity  in  dress,  simplicity  in  his 
home  life,  simplicity  in  all  things.  He  is  ex- 
actly the  sort  of  man  who  would  ride  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  to  his  own  inaugura- 
tion, unattended,  slip  in  unobserved  while  the 
crowds  of  important  personages  at  the  door 
were  waiting  for  him  to  show  up  in  pomp  and 
splendor,  make  his  declaration  (equivalent  to 
taking  the  oath  of  office),  and,  later,  to  stop 
the  inaugural  parade  while  he  alighted  from 
his  carriage  to  assist  to  her  feet  some  poor  old 
Indian  woman  who  had  been  knocked  down 
by  the  crowds  of  spectators.  He  believes  that 
all  men  are  created  free  and  equal  and  he 
acts  upon  that  belief. 

He  wiU  be  president  of  the  lower  classes  as 
well  as  the  upper  classes.  The  humblest, 
dirtiest,  most  illiterate  Indian  will  receive 
just  as  much,  attention,  if  not  a  little  more, 
from  him  as  the  man  of  great  wealth  and 
power.  The  future  of  Mexico  depends  upon 
the  Indian  population.  Degraded  and  en- 
slaved for  centuries  by  the  Spaniards,  they  * 
were  little  higher  in  the  scale  of  being  than 
beasts  of  burden  when  Diaz  came  into  power. 
His  greatest  work,  perhaps,  has  been  the 
beginning  of  the  creation  of  a  middle  class 
from  these  people  by  means  of  education. 
CorraFs  greatest  strength  will  lie  in  his  deep 
interest  in  these  people. 

Shortly  after  Corral  became  governor  of  the 
Federal  District  the  Thieves'  Market  (resort 
of  all  American  tourists  to  Mexico)  was 
destroyed  by  fire  one  night.  The  Thieves' 
Market  (properly  called  Volador  and  dubbed 
Thieves'  by  Americans)  is  a  square  on  the 
south  side  of  the  national  palace,  filled  with 
booths  and  stands  for  the  sale  of  miscellaneous 
second-hand  junk,  some  of  which  is  eagerly 
bought  as  antiques  by  Americans.  It  is  used 
by  perhaps  a  hundred  "merchants"  who 
store  their  stocks  there  overnight.  As  a  news- 
paper man  I  went  to  the  fire.  Inside  the 
fire  lines  the  first  man  I  saw  was  Ramon 
Corral,  hatless,  coatless,  his  shirt  wet  and 
soiled  and  his  face  begrimed.  He  was  help- 
ing a  poor  Indian  carry  out  a  lot  of  old  hard- 
ware, worth  at  a  liberal  estimate  seventy-five 
cents.  When  I  spoke  to  him  he  looked  up, 
wiped  his  face  with  his  sleeve,  and  said: 
"  Pobrecitos/  [Poor  things !]  This  means  a 
great  loss  to  them.     It  is  all  they  have." 

He  was  then  almost  unknown  in  the  capital. 
The  man  he  had  just  been  helping  was  un- 
aware of  his  identity.  When  I  spoke  to  him 
and  called  him  by  name  the  Indian  gasped 


and  almost  swallowed  his  palate  in  surprise. 
Within  a  few  moments  the  fire  fighters  knew 
who  had  been  helping  them  and  Corral's 
popularity  with  the  masses  in  the  capital  was 
assured  from  that  night.  The  next  day  he 
started  a  subscription  for  the  fire  sufferers, 
and  there  is  at  least  one  case  on  record  in 
Mexico  where  money  contributed  for  the  be- 
lief of  unfortunates  reached  the  persons  for 
whom  it  was  intended.  A  cold-blooded 
American  is  obliged  to  think  that  particular 
bit  of  sympathy  was  misplaced,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  ownership  of  the  wares  on  sale  in 
that  market  is  always  more  or  less  question- 
able, but  then  it  doesn't  do  any  good  to  pry 
too  closely  into  the  affairs  of  other  people. 
The  story  is  told  merely  to  illustrate  Corral's 
largeness  of  heart. 

As  governor  of  the  district  Corral  clearly 
proved  his  executive  ability,  and  at  the  end 
of  two  years  he  entered  Diaz's  cabinet  as 
Minister  of  Internal  Affairs,  on  January  16, 
1903.  As  Minister  he  was  the  same  Corral, 
a  noiseless,  tireless  wrorker.  At  the  end  of 
another  two  years,  that  is,  on  December  1st 
last,  he  was  inaugurated  as  vice-president  of 
Mexico  for  a  term  of  six  years,  and  as  such  is 
the  logical  successor  of  Diaz.  The  duties  of 
vice-president  being  discretionary  with  the 
president,  he  still  retains  the  portfolio  of 
Internal  Affairs.  He  is  still  the  same  Corral. 
He  is  at  his  desk  early  and  late  every  day  and 
he  is  there  for  business,  not  for  social  chats. 
The  head  of  a  big  corporation  gives  no  closer 
attention  to  the  details  of  his  business  than 
does  Corral  to  the  affairs  of  his  office.  No 
private  business  is  better  organized  than  is  the 
work  of  his  department. 

An  American  newspaper  correspondent 
interviewed  Corral  shortly  after  his  inaugu- 
ration as  vice-president.  The  correspondent 
asked  him  what  would  be  his  policy  toward 
Americans  when  he  became  president.  He 
answered:  "Young  man,  I  am  not  yet  presi- 
dent." The  quality  in  him  which  was 
responsible  for  that  statement  will  in  all 
human  likelihood  make  him  president  of 
Mexico.  He  is  not  waiting  to  be  president. 
He  is  doing  the  work  that  he  has  to  do  now  to 
the  very  best  of  his  ability.  If  circumstances 
make  him  president,  it  will  then  be  time  enough 
to  think  about  the  duties  of  that  office.  If 
circumstances  should  make  some  other  man 
president  instead,  he  will  be  found  working  in 
whatever  position  he  is  placed,  just  as  hard, 
just  as  unselfishly,  just  as  patriotically  as  he 
now  is. 
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By   FREDERIC  JESUP  STIMSON 

(V-  S-  of  Dais  ") 


"  Plays  made  from  helie  tales  I  hold  unmeet ; 
Let  some  great  story  of  a  man  be  sung." 

— Chatterton. 
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BOOK  II 

Vuolsi  cos!  colk  dove  si  puote 
Ci6  che  si  vuole.  .  .  .  " — Dante. 

XXV 


IHOSE  who  have  ever  had  a 
vital  illness  may  remember 
how,  on  the  morning  of  the 
day  that  it  came  on,  there 
was  a  curious  tremor  in 
the  sky,  a  curious  unreal- 
ity in  the  apperceptions  of 
things  on  earth.  It  is  as  if  the  pulses,  con- 
scious of  the  coming  evil,  seek  to  weave  their 
web  across  realities  as  the  gauze  veil  is  drawn 
across  the  scene  in  a  stage  play.  So,  with  in- 
creasing fever,  the  mists  grow  thicker  before 
the  patient's  eyes,  until,  with  the  coming  of 
night  again,  comes  the  full  delirium  that  may 
be  the  end.  For  of  such  stuff  are  dreams,  but 
all  our  life  is  rounded  with  them. 

And  the  next  day  the  great  city  was  veiled 
in  snow.  Like  a  brides — or  better,  like  a 
penitent  woman  at  her  first  communion — in 
the  snow  she  knelt  shriven  of  her  sins.  But 
above,  the  vault  of  our  Western  blue  sparkled, 
glorious,  golden — one  cannot  forget  Poe's 
immortal  collocation — and  to  Austin  the  air 
of  this  Monday  morning  blew  like  a  bugle 
call.  It  was  a  day,  for  him,  of  glorious  battle: 
in  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  land  but  one,  he 
was  to  argue  a  cause  in  which  (as  is  not,  de- 
spite the  cynic  critics  of  his  calling,  always  the 
case  in  lawsuits)  the  Right  was  imperiled:  it 
was  a  question  of  a  wife,  deserted  by  her  hus- 
band, mother  of  his  children,  now  confronted 


with  the  loss  of  heritage  and  home  at  the  greed 
of  his  latest  mistress,  setting  up,  after  his 
death,  a  South  Dakota  divorce.  Pinckney, 
amid  the  definite  miseries  of  the  last  few  days, 
had  counted  not  the  least  that  he  had  felt 
himself  unworthy,  in  his  state  of  mind  and 
heart,  to  champion  these  lists.  Fortunately, 
to-day,  the  wonderful  air  was  to  his  nerves 
like  wine;  the  mists  of  yesterday  had  vanished 
at  the  northwest  wind;  in  his  head  there  rang 
unwonted  music — his  old  favorite  of  all,  Pale- 
strina's  hymn  of  Victory,  and  then  again  (as 
he  had  seen  them  through  the  night)  the 
choruses  of  the  Ninth  Symphony,  like  visions 
of  angels  "in  strong,  level  flight."  And  in 
the  court  he  pleaded  against  the  constitu- 
tional State  right  of  South  Dakota  to  grant 
divorces  (well  argued  by  Markoff  on  the  other 
side),  the  higher  constitutional,,  even  the  sov- 
ereign— nay,  the  human — right  of  the  people 
of  New  York  to  speak,  through  her  laws,  for 
purity  of  life,  to  strengthen  the  steps  of  her 
citizens  in  Christian  living,  to  sanctify  by  ir- 
revocable vows  the  surrender  of  the  maiden, 
reward  the  truth  of  the  wife,  protect  the  moth- 
er of  her  children  in  her  honesty  and  in  her 
home.  And  when  Austin  had  finished,  the 
presiding  justice,  a  member  of  tht  highest 
earthly  court,  called  him  to  the  bar  and  pub- 
licly complimented  him;  and  even  Markoff, 
rolling  up  his  papers,  knew  that  he  was 
worsted,  and  felt  little  confidence  even  in  his 
last  appeal,  by  writ  that  "error  had  been 
done,"  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

Going  back  to  his  office,  Austin  found  Mr. 
Gresham  awaiting  him.  Some  kindly  im- 
pulse made  him  stop  and  say  a  word  to  Miss 
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Aylwin,  as  he  went  by  the  outer  room.  She 
flushed  and  colored  and  spoke  for  a  moment 
brokenly.  Austin  wondered  if  she  had  been 
fearful,  doubting  what  he  might  tell  about 
their  meeting  at  Newport;  it  was  true,  he  had 
not  found  occasion  to  speak  to  her  since. 
How  heedless  we  are  of  the  sensitiveness  of 
others,  in  our  hurry,  in  our  consciousness  of 
general  good  intention!  Why,  Austin  felt,  he 
had  no  more  doubted  Miss  Aylwin  than — 
than  anyone.  He  was  sorry  for  her;  the 
world  presented  so  hard  a  side  to  her  gentle 
beauty;  even  if  she  only  went  there  for  her 
pleasure.  Mr.  Gresham  complimented  Aus- 
tin on  his  success,  of  which  he  had  already 
heard;  even  Judge  Blandford  had  thought  it 
worth  while  to  telephone  him  a  message  of 
congratulation. 

"  He  has  no  doubt  of  the  decision  and  says 
there's  no  chance  of  a  reversal." 

"Or  certiorari?" 

"They'll  never  grant  it,  after  two  findings 
on  the  facts.  But  I  want  to  talk  about  Alle- 
gheny Central " 

"I  had  some  talk  about  it  with  Mr.  Breese 
at  Newport " 

"Mr.  Breese  is  a  very  small  factor  at  pres- 
ent. Our  duty  is  toward"  a  larger  public. 
The  stockholders  have  formed  a  protective 
committee,  which  we  represent.  Now,  you 
know  young  Markoff,  and  I  know  his  client, 
Mr.  Phineas  Tamms.  They  claim  that  he 
has  secured  control." 

"Can  he  have?" 

"I  don't  see  how  it's  possible.  The  stock 
is  in  the  strong  boxes  of  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia — or 
should  be.  That  time  in  the  panic  when  the 
Starbuck  oil  plant  was  burned  must  have 
taught  them  a  lesson.  Even  then,  Wall 
Street  dealt  largely  on  paper.  It  would  have 
troubled  Deacon  Remington  at  any  time  to 
deliver  all  the  stock  he  sold.  But  Tamms  has 
got  himself  elected  president  And  Chestnut 
Street  and  South  Street  are  shaken  to  their 
foundations." 

"Havftand's  house  has  connections  there," 
said  Austin.    "I'll  ask  him." 

"No  use  of  asking  Markoff,  I  suppose?" 

"I  knew  him  at  college,"  said  Austin  dryly. 

"I  sent  for  Tamms  to  come  to  this  office 
yesterday.  He  didn't  dare  not  come.  There 
was  a  rumor  that  they  were  about  to  issue 
twenty  millions  of  preferred  four  per  cent 
stock,  ostensibly  for  the  purchase  of  his 
Allegheny  Pacific  —  the  old  Belief ontaine 
branch." 


"He  undoubtedly  owns  that,"  said  Austin. 

"  Of  course  it  would  render  the  old  common 
stock — it  has  paid  its  eight  per  cent  for  forty 
.  years — almost  valueless.    I  told  him  that  it 
would  be  a  fraud,  a  moral  fraud " 

Austin  bit  his  lip  at  the  adjective.  "And 
what  did  he  say?" 

"He  said  that  he  was  acting  in  everything 
under  the  advice  of  counsel" 

"Suppose  he  only  leases  his  road — for  four 
per  cent  on  twenty  millions,"  said  Austin. 
"  Where  are  we  better  off  ?  " 

"A  lease  can  be  enjoined — a  lease  can  be 
annulled.  Whereas  the  stock  once  issued — 
in  the  hands  of  the  innocent  purchaser " 

"  Oh,  the  innocent  purchaser,"  said  Austin. 
He  had  a  letter  in  his  pocket  from  Dorothy; 
it  did  not  tell  him  much  about  her  affairs,  but 
said  that  Markoff — to  her  evident  surprise — 
had  come  to  be  of  the  house  party.  He  was 
much  improved.  And  he  had  told  her  that 
Allegheny  Pacific,  then  selling  in  the  twenties, 
was  bound  for  a  great  rise. 

"  Can't  you  make  it  worth  your  while  to  go 
on  to  Baltimore?"  said  Gresham,  as  Austin 
followed  out  his  own  reflections. 

But  he  did  not  want  to  go  to  Baltimore  just 
then.    "  I'll  see  Haviland  first." 

"Thank  you,"  said  old  Mr.  Gresham,  al- 
ways deferent  of  others.  And  Austin,  mod- 
estly conscious  that  he  had  earned  his  after- 
noon, took  the  train  for  a  little  place  he  knew 
in  the  lower  Hudson  Highlands.  He  felt  a 
sort  of  youthful  Siegfried  hunger  for  more 
achievement.  Bars  of  the  joy  of  Beethoven 
still  were  ringing  in  his  sky.  At  Alpine  he 
left  the  train  and  enjoyed  a  furious  tramp 
through  the  already  crisp  snow,  through  the 
pine  woods,  above  the  Palisades,  in  sunset, 
and  in  twilight,  and  in  evening.  At  last,  he 
came  out  upon  the  cliffs  opposite  New  York. 
It  was  ebon  night;  but  above  the  great  city  the 
stars  faded  in  the  glare  of  its  own  electric 
lights.  Its  myriad  little  window  lights — 
domestic,  these — twinkled  faintly,  like  the 
softer  radiance  of  the  Milky  Way,  lost  in 
the  planetary  blaze.  He  tried  to  make  out 
the  neighborhoods — there,  of  course,  was  the 
Madison  Square  tower,  an  easy  point  to  start 
from.  Above,  on  Murray  Hill,  Park  Avenue, 
was  John  Haviland's;  below,  in  the  very  cen- 
ter of  the  island,  his  own  house;  it  would  now 
be  dark.  He  wondered  where —  Suddenly, 
far  to  the  east,  in  the  rising  moon,  he  noticed 
the  silver  shining  of  the  Sound. 

To-night  there  was  nothing  for  him  but  the 
club.    He  felt  too  young  for  its  repose,  too 
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intolerant  of  its  tattle.  What  did  other  people 
do  who  must  have  lonely  evenings?  The 
Hoboken  ferryboat  was  full  of  happy  young 
people  going  to  the  play:  he  took  pleasure  in 
their  pleasure;  was  it  not  well  earned?  They 
had  done  their  daily  labor;  so  had  he.  And 
now,  man  and  maid,  they  were  seeking  that 
drama  which  perhaps  was  never  to  be  theirs; 
the  world  to  them,  of  romance — the  Play — or 
even  if  but  pleasure,  what  harm?  A  fairy 
spectacle  may  be  ideal  enough  to  one  who  has 
had  to  bend  her  steady  eyes,  eleven  hours, 
above  one  part  of  one  machine.  Austin 
loved  to  look  at  them.  Then,  too,  there  was 
the  working  suburban  with  his  wife,  going, 
these,  too,  to  the  play,  citizens,  fathers,  and 
thoughtful  voters  we  may  hope;  and  going 
each  with  his  own  wife — not  as  it  would  have 
been  in  Mrs.  Grower's  circle,  which  looked 
down  on  them  and  called  them  "commuters" 
contemptuously —  The  term  had  been  in- 
vented by  the  cynical  Sun,  but  had  been 
adopted  with  enthusiasm  by  that  set  who, 
perchance,  living  themselves  in  flats,  hovered 
from  New  York  to  Newport  or  to  Aiken  or  to 
Monte  Carlo — who  would  have  invited  a  dago 
princelet  before  Ben  Franklin  to  their  draw- 
ing-rooms— hired,  these  latter,  at  a  restaurant. 
Commuters,  forsooth!  American  household- 
ers— as  for  Mrs.  Gower  and  her  set,  they 
were — what  was  the  old  English  term?  Pot- 
wallopers — and  Austin  laughed  at  the  phrase, 
and  saved  it  up  for  Lucie,  when  he  should  see 
that  honest  fellow  again — only  T.  Levison- 
Gower,  despite  his  name,  parted  in  the  mid- 
dle as  the  vernacular  goes,  was  no  "potwal- 
loper,"  but  a  full-bred  American  citizen,  his 
roots  planted  firmly  in  the  soil  of  Berkshire 
County,  Mass.  "  Potwalloper  " — a  man  who 
boiled  his  pot  in  a  city  once  a  year  and  there- 
fore claimed  the  right  of  freeman  there.  John 
Haviland  was  no  potwalloper.  The  worst, 
perhaps,  he  knew  was  old  Antoine  Rastacq — 
born  heaven  knew  where,  he  owned  estates  in 
Greece,  was  bred  in  Pau  and  Newport — his 
kingdom,  not  in  heaven,  nor,  any  longer,  in 
his  restless  wife's  heart —  Shuffling  still,  with 
his  locomotor  ataxia,  to  each  fashionable  ball, 
making  a  collection  of  the  portraits  of  pretty 
young  girls —  How  his  wife  must  now  despise 
him — and  Austin  had  a  moment's  under- 
standing even  of  poor  Mamie — of  her  hatred 
of  him,  barbed  with  the  knowledge  of  evil 
he  had  taught  her,  of  her  self,  cynically,  like 
some  Kundry,  testing,  for  their  like  knowl- 
edge, the  souls  of  men. 
No,  he  could  not  stand  the  dub  to-night. 


Why  had  he  not  a  club  upon  the  Bowery,  like 
John  Haviland?  John  was  possibly  there 
to-night;  if  he  only  knew  where  it  was,  he 
would  go  there  too.  It  was  too  soon  to  call, 
after  his  dinner.  Not,  indeed,  that  before 
this  he  had  ever  cared  how  often  he  called 
upon  John  Haviland.  Why  would  not 
Dorothy  take  some  interest  in  the  life,  the  real 
life,  of  her  adopted  city?  It  was  to  be  her 
home.  Why  would  she  not  cultivate  the 
Havilands  and  not  Van  Kull? 

Van  Kull,  in  another  ten  years,  would  al- 
most be  another  Tony  Rastacq,  American  as 
he  was.  He  was  acquiring  the  horrible,  the 
un-American  way,  of  love  affairs  with  young 
girls — this  Austin  knew,  from  the  major, 
who  made  his  text  of  Daisy.  Handsome  as 
his  lost  face  was,  it  was  growing  yet  more 
evil.  He  was  now  more  to  be  found  at  Nar- 
ragansett,  or  even  at  Watch  Hill  or  such  un- 
explored resorts — the  girls  at  Newport  were 
too  knowing  for  him,  he  said — and  the  grim 
truth  that  clothes  the  words  of  Mephistoph- 
eles  through  the  Faust  lay  in  this  speech — 
for,  as  he  grew  old,  his  pleasures  must  be 
stronger.  He  needed  now  the  spice  of  sin. 
He  liked  to  dazzle  young  girls  (and  our  yel- 
low press  sees  to  it  that  America  is  not  with- 
out innocent  young  girls  who  can  be  dazzled 
by  such  as  he) — he  would  pick  one  out  for 
the  summer,  dazzle  her,  intoxicate  her,  per- 
haps compromise  her  if  he  could — not  girls 
in  his  own  class,  perhaps.  So  much  the 
fouler  play!  The  major  had  told  Austin  this, 
it  was  no  jest,  he  said,  and  the  young  Caro- 
linian had  said  (it  was  no  jest  either)  he 
would  like  a  chance  to  kill  him.  Possibly 
Van  Kull  saw  this  (not,  to  do  him  justice, 
that  he  would  much  have  cared)  and  for  the 
nonce  relaxed  his  pursuit  of  silly  Daisy. 

But  to-night  Austin  could  see  some  good 
in  all  men—-all,  anyhow,  but  Van  Kull — cer- 
tainly in  all  women.  The  passion  of  his  own 
remorse  had  purged  his  nature;  with  the 
shriving  came  the  great  compassion  for  the 
sinning — the  infinite  compassion  of  the  pure. 
To  his  dear  wife  he  had  been  hard — narrow, 
boy-man-like.    His  nature  was  larger  now. 

Must  it  be  that  a  man  must  sin  to  be  re- 
deemed ?  That,  surely,  is  not  true  of  woman. 
Yet  the  stories  of  Senta,  of  Tannh&user — yes, 
even  of  Dante  and  of  Shakespeare — would 
hint  at  some  such  truth.  But  Austin  felt 
nobly  confident  his  wife  had  never  sinned. 
He  would  go  home  and  write  to  her. 

It  was  a  long,  affectionate  letter.  He  in- 
sulted her  with  no  word  of  Killian — wrote 
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much  and  earnestly  of  her  hoped-for  home- 
coming, and  closed  with  a  laughing  reference 
to  her  desire  to  speculate.  The  brougham 
should  be  hers,  he  bade  her  hope;  he  had 
won,  he  felt  sure,  a  great  case  that  very  day. 
As  for  Markoff,  he  doubted  that  young 
Hebrew's  real  desire  to  make  their  fortune. 
It  was  not  for  his  own  beaux  yeux — since 
when  had  she  so  smiled  upon  him  ? 

A  thought  occurred  to  him,  and  he  wrote  a 
word  to  Lucie  Gower.  He  was  interested 
too;  and  he  owed  him  a  bread-and-butter 
letter  anyhow.  He  spoke  a  word  of  his  hos- 
pitality, and  of  Dorothy's  enjoying  it  so  long. 
Then  he  turned  again  to  his  letter  to  her 
and  added  a  word  of  endearment  and  lay 
down  to  a  dreamless  sleep.  Well  earned — for 
one  who  had  argued  a  national  case,  tramped 
twenty  miles  through  winter  snow,  and  sat  till 
after  midnight  writing  letters! 

Two  days  after  this  Austin  got  two  tele- 
grams. One  was  from  Lucie  (he  had  not 
credited  him  with  so  much  learning),  "  Titneo 
hebraos  nee  dona  ferentes"  the  other  from  his 
wife,  "Am  coming  home  to-morrow,"  and 
Austin  rushed  out  to  buy  flowers  for  her. 


XXVI 

When  Dorothy  came  in,  her  first  glance, 
which  Austin,  busy  with  the  things  in  the 
carriage,  did  not  see,  was  for  the  card  tray. 
Then  she  sent  the  maid  for  a  tea  gown  and 
bade  her  undo  her  boots.  The  girl  stood 
irresolute  until  a  petulant  command  from 
Dorothy  brought  her  to  her  knees.  "Now 
carry  the  boots  upstairs.  I  really  must  have 
a  maid  to  myself.  Ann  is  only  fit  to  scrub 
floors." 

"Does  that  come  before  the  brougham?" 
smiled  her  husband. 

"Every  other  woman  at  Flosheim  had  a 
maid  with  her.  They  could  wear  a  dozen 
fresh  waists  a  day,  if  they  chose.  You  look 
flourishing  enough ! " 

"I've  been  working  very  hard." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Markoff  has  his  brougham  and 
everything  else  and  yet  he  seems  to  find  some 
time  for  society." 

"Did  you  ask  him  to  come  to  your  Fridays 
this  year?" 

"My  Fridays  were  ridiculous — it's  silly  for 
us  to  try  to  entertain  in  this  house.  Oh,  he 
hadn't  a  word  to  throw  at  me;  I'm  not  good 
enough  for  him  now.  All  the  eyes  he  had 
were  for  Mrs.  Gower." 


"Perhaps  he  was  there  on  business,"  sug- 
gested Austin. 

"No,  for  Mr.  Gower  didn't  want  him.  He 
snubbed  him  terribly.  Markoff  wanted  to 
be  introduced  to  Countess  Carolyi,  and  Mr. 
Gower  wouldn't." 

"  Perhaps  she  wouldn't.  Austrians  are  full 
of  prejudice.    My  sisters " 

"Oh,  I'm  tired  of  hearing  about  your  sis- 
ters— I  should  think  you  had  thirty  instead 
of  three."  She  spoke  before  the  maid,  and 
Austin  was  silent;  but  was  sure  that  he  could 
not  remember  when  he  last  had  spoken  of  his 
family.  Dorothy  bade  the  maid  remove  her 
dress  and  then  adjust  the  gown,  holding  up 
her  arms — and  Dorothy  was  proud  of  her 
arms,  still  so  frail  and  girlish — as  she  did  so. 
Austin  did  not  like  this  habit,  acquired  from 
Daisy  in  their  contracted  lodgings  at  New- 
port, of  dressing  all  about  the  house;  but  he 
had  made  a  resolve  no  more  to  reprove  his 
wife.  Instead,  when  the  maid  had  gone, 
he  kissed  her;  and  she  looked  a  shade  less 
fretful. 

And  now  the  callers  and  the  dinner  invita- 
tions began.  Every  night  they  went  out  to 
dinner — she  was  always  calling  in  the  after- 
noons— and  pretty  soon  there  were  dances 
too;  for  Dorothy  never  refused  an  invitation 
(except  to  accept  a  better  one),  and  (moreover, 
having  an  attractive  husband)  such  young 
people  are  in  demand.  If  only  we  had  that 
mad  desire  to  feed  the  poor  we  have  to  feed 
the  rich !  The  only  invitations  she  would  not 
accept  were  the  Havilands' — and  Peter  Gan- 
sevoort's,  of  course;  they  were  asked  once — to 
a  grand  ball  he  was  giving  in  the  Fifth  Avenue 
palace — but  probably  by  mistake.  Dorothy 
rather  accentuated  the  breach;  she  was  quite 
aware  of  the  vogue  she  had  enjoyed  in  her 
first  winter  as  "the  girl  who  had  run  away 
from  Peter."  She  was  fond  of  saying  such 
things  as  "Oh,  there  is  Mrs.  Gansevoort — I 
can't  go  in  with  her."  But  she  said  that 
Grade  Haviland  did  not  like  her,  so  Austin 
had  to  take  his  dinners  there  alone,  when  her 
evenings,  as  sometimes  happened,  were  filled 
without  him.  But,  as  the  years  went  by,  she 
found  it  rather  a  nuisance  never  to  go  to  the 
Gansevoort  balls. 

Meantime  Austin's  growing  interest  in  his 
profession  absorbed  him  more  and  more. 
And  he  was  also  resolved  to  strike  his  roots 
more  deeply  into  the  city's  life.  What  John 
Haviland  could  do,  what  Lucie  Gower  could 
do,  what  Mary  Ravenel  could  do,  surely  he 
could  do.  He  began  to  study  John's  clubs  and 
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classes  in  the  Bowery.  Leaving  there  after 
dark,  one  Friday  afternoon,  Haviland  asked 
him  to  walk  down  to  Rivington  Street.  "  Miss 
Ravenel  has  a  late  class  to-day,  and  I  always 
like  to  walk  home  with  her  if  it's  after  dark." 

"Do  you  mean  she  walks  all  alone  from 
Rivington  Street?" 

"It's  not  that  neighborhood  I  mind — to 
begin  with,  she  has  lived  there,  months  at  a 
time,  and  almost  everyone  knows  her.  But 
I  never  heard  of  a  lady,  on  her  business,  being 
insulted  on  Rivington  Street.  It's  Twenty- 
third  Street,  and  Fifth  Avenue,  where  that 
danger  is." 

"It  is  a  long  walk,"  said  Austin  gravely. 

"She  is  too  poor  to  take  a  carriage." 

Austin  thought  of  his  wife's  new  brougham, 
just  chartered  for  the  winter,  and  the  horse 
idle  in  his  stable,  for  it  was  her  "at  home" 
day,  but  the  vision  was  dismissed  with  a  sigh. 
Anyhow,  he  would  not  on  that  day  be  wanted 
at  home.  So  he  swung  his  stride  to  Havi- 
land's. 

But  they  met  Miss  Ravenel  on  Centre 
Street,  just  as  they  were  passing  by  the 
Tombs.  Austin  looked  at  the  dignified  old 
portal  to  the  dolent  city;  it  was  the  first  time 
he  had  seen  it;  his  clients  were  not  of  that 
class.  Miss  Ravenel's,  apparently,  were;  for 
she  spoke  a  word  to  a  plainly  dressed  old 
woman  who  just  then  issued  from  the  Egyp- 
tian pylon.  Haviland  lifted  his  hat.  Austin 
looked  on;  perhaps  his  curiosity  appeared ;  for, 
when  Miss  Ravenel  rejoined  them,  she  said, 
"That  is  Mrs.  C— they  call  her  the  Tombs 
Angel.  I  hear  so  much  of  her  from  friends — 
from  my  girls  who  have  friends  in  trouble. 
I  can  only  work  among  the  good,  you  know," 
she  said,  with  a  sudden  shy  smile  to  Austin. 

"And  better  you  should,"  growled  Havi- 
land. "And  if  anyone  can  keep  them  good, 
you  and  Grade  can.  Besides,  they  see  you 
do  it." 

Miss  Ravenel's  smile  rippled  frankly  into 
laughter.  "Lessons  in  the  arts  of  virtue, 
with  practical  demonstration,  as  they  say  in 
colleges !    What  prigs  you  make  us  seem ! " 

"Did  you  go  to  college,  Miss  Ravenel?" 
asked  Austin. 

"  No,  I  didn't.  I  lived  alone  in  the  country, 
with  my  grandmother,  in  Maryland.  But 
my  coming-out  year  I  came  to  New  York." 

"And  came  out  in  the  slums,"  laughed 
John. 

"Not  in  the  least,"  laughed  the  girl.  "I 
went  to  Mrs.  Gansevoort's  ball  and  to  Mrs. 
Rastacq's  reception   before  I  sank  to  my 


natural  level.  Don't  you  believe  him,  Mr. 
Pinckney;  Mr.  Haviland  'doesn't  move  in  my 
circles,'  that's  all."  But  Austin  did  not  heed 
her;  the  words  about  Mrs.  Rastacq  had  struck 
his  chest  like  a  bullet. 

"  You  emerge  occasionally — I  have  met  you 
at  dinners,"  continued  Haviland. 

"Only  that  I  may  study  the  customs  of 
my  betters.  All  my  working  girls  model 
themselves  on  the  Four  Hundred,  you  know. 
Come,  this  is  Tompkins  Square,  and  we  are 
not  of  the  Four  Hundred.  I  always  have  a 
race  here,  when  it's  dusk."  Except  in  the 
paths,  the  snow  of  the  little  park  was  quite 
untrodden,  and  the  benches  were  empty. 
Like  an  Artemis  she  bounded  forward,  the 
men  after  her.  John,  with  his  fifty  years, 
soon  fell  behind;  but  Austin  barely  kept  with 
her  until,  on  the  other  side,  she  sank  breath- 
less into  a  seat.  From  her  rosy  face  the 
laughing,  direct  eyes  looked  out  at  Austin,  and 
he  noticed — not  their  color,  which  was  in- 
describable, but  that  they  were  very  gende 
and  yet  their  glance  was  clear  and  brave. 
Their  color,  indeed,  like  a  deep  mountain  tarn 
hidden  from  all  wind,  was  misty  gray  or  blue 
as  the  light  took  it.  As  she  sat  there  she 
looked  the  picture  of  health;  and  Austin  was 
glad  to  notice  it,  for  the  other  day  he  had 
fancied  her  delicate. 

"What  is  the  hardest?" 

"  The  hardest  thing  I  find  ?  "  Miss  Ravenel 
grew  quickly  serious.  "To  keep  them  from 
copying  the  wrong  models — and  to  make 
them  see  the  right  ones.  Women  of  the  really 
grand  monde — what  I  call  it — are  not  por- 
trayed in  the  newspapers. 

"And  what  you  call  the  grand  monde  is  the 
universe — God's  world." 

She  darted  a  quick  glance  of  approval. 
"And  all  humanity's,"  she  added.  "Women 
like  Grade  Haviland,  for  instance.  They  are 
not  advertised.  Work  girls  cannot  imagine 
them;  they  have  to  meet  them.  And  then 
it  takes  an  education  to  appreciate  them. 
Whereas  women  like " 

"  Like  Mrs.  Rastacq,  for  instance."  Austin 
said  it  with  a  gulp. 

"  Oh,  they  are  easy  to  copy." 

"I  wish  I  could  do  something  of  the  kind — 
like  Mr.  Haviland,"  he  added,  as  that  gentle- 
man panted  up.  "I  have,  as  Deerslayer  says, 
no  gift.  A  class  of  newsboys  would  embarrass 
me  terribly.  *  I  should  be  afraid  to  speak  lest 
they  should  urge  me  to  'come  off.'" 

"I  was  terribly  self-conscious  at  the  be- 
ginning."   Never  was  reproof  more  tenderly 
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administered;  but  Pinckney's  face  crimsoned. 
"But  there  are  other  worlds  than  the  news- 
boys.   And  girls  are  really  harder." 

"You  teach  them  the  classics  of  such  teach- 
ing, I  suppose — to  do  their  duty  in  that 
station  of  life  in  which  a  wise  Providence 
placed  them,"  said  John. 

"I  find  that  quite  hopeless,  Mr.  Haviland. 
The  best  I  can  hope  for  is  to  point  out  the 
duties  of  the  stations  some  grades  above. 
Even  then  the  difficulty  is  that  so  many  of 
them  feel  quite  sure  they  are  qualified  al- 
ready." 

"I  am  afraid  they  are,  as  they  see  it,"  said 
Austin,  thinking  of  Flosheim. 

Divining  his  little  hurt,  the  young  lady  now 
let  her  eyes  rest  on  his  a  moment.  Never  was 
sensitiveness  more  gently  cured.  "I  should 
think  you  could  do  something." 

Away  from  the  snow's  light,  the  6treets  were 
darker;  the  throngs  on  Fourth  Avenue  im- 
peded conversation;  at  Twenty-fourth  Street 
they  went  through  to  Madison  Avenue.  John 
lived  just  east,  on  Thirty-fifth  Street,  and 
they  left  him  at  his  door.  "I  often  see  him 
home,"  the  girl  laughed.  "No,  I'll  not  go 
in.  I  know  you  dine  to-night  with  the  Two 
Hundred — 
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"Trying  to  butt  in,"  said  John.  "And  we 
can't  exchange  calls  with  Rivington  Street." 
Austin  went  on  with  her  to  the  corner  of  Park 
Avenue,  where  Miss  Ravenel  stopped,  ex- 
tending her  hand: 

"Here  our  ways  separate." 

"  Try  and  think  of  something  for  me  to  do." 

"I  will,"  said  the  girl  simply. 

Pinckney  looked  a  moment  after  her;  then, 
as  she  crossed  the  Thirty-fourth  Street  bridge, 
he  turned  resolutely  away.  He  walked  rapid- 
ly back  to  Fifth  Avenue  and  on  to  Central 
Park.  Thence,  it  being  almost  time  for 
dinner,  he  took  the  elevated  railway  home. 
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But,  coming  home,  he  found  his  wife  ab- 
sent on  a  theater  and  dinner  party,  leaving  a 
note  behind  her  to  that  effect. 

(Dorothy  was  one  of  those  who  started  the 
fashion  of  separate  engagements.  "Why," 
said  she,  "take  every  meal  with  the  man  you 
take  all  your  meals  with? — and  clever  hus- 
bands or  pretty  wives  who  will  accept  without 
their  spouses  are  always  in  much  demand.") 
So  Austin  had  to  dine  alone  at  his  club  at  a 
season  when  it  was  almost  disreputable  for 


a  man  to  dine  at  the  club  alone.  But  Mr. 
Miles  Breese  was  also  dining  there,  and,  after 
dinner,  he  buttonholed  our  hero.  "I  want 
to  say  a  word  to  you  about  Allegheny  Central. 
You  don't  mind  talking  here?  It  saves  a 
trip  downtown"  (and  ten  dollars,  perhaps 
one  might  have  read,  his  thought  continued). 
"  Those  fellows,  they  say,  have  called  a  special 
meeting." 

" Tamms?    He  can't  have  got  the  stock." 

"He  hinted  to  me — that  is,  my  young 
friend  Markoff  did — that  he  had  got  the  prox- 
ies. And  they  only  give  sixty  days'  notice. 
He  asked  for  mine.     Of  course  I  gave  it." 

' '  You  gave  him  your  proxy  ?  "  Most  of  Mr. 
Breese's  face  could  not  be  redder;  but  the 
color  grew  more  uniform. 

"  One  must  stand  in  with  one's  friends,  you 
know,  and  I  don't  deny  there  was  a  con- 
sideration. I  couldn't  excite  suspicion,"  he 
added  slyly.  "But  if  Markoff  is  my  friend, 
you  are  my  counsel.  One's  lawyer  must 
protect  one  from  one's  friends,  eh,  eh?"  An 
unctuous  smile  of  anticipated  humor  invaded 
his  round  red  face  as  he  closed,  reminiscently : 
"Particularly  when  they  are  ladies." 

"What  do  you  wish  me  to  do,  Mr.  Breese ?  " 
said  Austin,  after  an  interval  of  silence. 

"We  can't  tell  what  they  mean  to  do.  If 
Markoff  is  telling  the  truth,  they  mean  to 
wreck*  the  road." 

"Markoff  always  tells  the  truth  when  he 
can,"  said  Austin. 

"Precisely.  But  we  can,  perhaps,  find  out 
whether  his  client  has  secured  control.  The 
books  are  kept  in  Baltimore.  If  he  has  been 
buying  proxies  here,  he  has  been  buying 
proxies  there." 

"Well?"  said  Austin. 

"Well,  I  thought  you  might  go  down  there." 

"I  can't  possibly  go  off  to  Baltimore.  To 
begin  with,  it's  not  a  lawyer's  business." 

"No  detective — I  mean  no  agent,  a  broker, 
for  instance — could  go  into  the  railroad  office 
and  ask  to  see  the  books  and  things  and  get 
any  sort  of  treatment.  Whereas  a  lawyer  can 
frighten  them  with  injunctions  and  things." 

"You  can't  enjoin  a  stockholders'  meeting. 
And  you  don't  want  to  frighten  them.  They've 
covered  their  tracks  as  it  is,  if  they've  been 
buying  proxies  only,  and  the  stock  book  won't 
show  anything." 

Miles  Breese  looked  at  him,  disappointed. 
He  wanted  to  hint  at  a  large  fee;  but  didn't 
like  to.    Moreover,  he  couldn't  pay  it. 

"I  am  sorry,"  said  he.  "It  means  much 
to  me.    And  it  means  more  to  my  poor 
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daughter."     Breese  waited,  and,  of  course, 
the  other  broke  the  pause. 

"Your  daughter?" 

"Miss  Ravenel." 

Miss  Ravenel!  How  could  she  be  his 
daughter! 

"It  is  all  she  has  to  live  upon,  poor  girl. 
But  perhaps  you  do  not  know  her.  We  have 
to  live  very  quietly." 

"I  have  met  her,"  Austin  said.  (We — 
surely  Miss  Ravenel  had  almost  given  him 
to  understand  she  lived  alone?)  "I  did  not 
know  she  was  your  daughter." 

"Ah,  I  see;  of  course  the  name  misled  you." 
Breese  tapped  his  chest  mysteriously.  "Fam- 
ily skeleton,  you  know.  Her  mother  and  I 
were  divorced  twenty  years  ago.  My  fault — 
all  my  fault.  For  some  reason,  I  never  knew 
why,  she  resumed,  not  her  maiden  name,  but 
her  mother's  name  of  Ravenel.  We  were  in. 
Baden-Baden  at  the  time,  but  she  came  home 
to  get  the  divorce.  I  let  her  keep  our  only 
surviving  child,"  Breese  closed  pathetically. 

Austin  evinced  no  sign  of  sympathy. 

"But  my  girl  remained  loyal  to  me.  And 
now  that  her  mother  is  dead,  I  am  her  only 
means  of  support."  The  old  gentleman 
closed,  with  some  majesty,  on  the  plre  noble 
stop. 

"Of  course  the  books  are  closed,"  said 
Austin,  after  some  delay,  dismissing  Miss 
Ravenel  from  the  conversation.  "We  might, 
I  suppose,  have  some  one  at  the  meeting " 

"I  wish  you  would,"  said  the  other.  "And 
send  somebody  whom  they  can't  suspect. 
And  now,  have  a  drink  with  me?" 

"No,  thank  you,"  said  Austin.  "Good 
night." 

He  looked  at  his  watch.  John's  dinner 
would  be  over  by  this  time;  he  might  catch 
him  on  his  way  home.  And  although  Thirty- 
fifth  Street  was  not  exactly  on  the  way  from 
Thirty-second  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue  to 
Eleventh,  Austin  was  rewarded  by  finding 
him  in  his  smoking  jacket  and — must  it  be 
confessed  ? — carpet  slippers.  They  bore,  on  a 
field  of  gules,  an  orange  lily,  and  had  been 
worked  for  him  by  a  little  Jew  girl  who  had 
been  wooed — at  the  tender  age  of  fourteen — 
and,  at  John's  suggestion,  wed  by  a  promising 
young  shop  boy  in  his  class.  They  were 
her  bridal  present,  and  John  wore  them  re- 
ligiously. 

"Haviland,  is  old  Miles  Breese  Miss  Rave- 
nel's  father?" 

John  puffed  away,  as  if  thinking  how  to 
express  the  whole  truth  compendiously. 


"Under  God,"  sententiously  he  answered. 

"He  has  been  telling  me  that  he  is  her  only 
support" 

"Liar!"  John  puffed  away  explosively. 
"The  other  way  about  would  be  nearer  the 
truth.  I  fancy  he  gets  all  her  income  except, 
perhaps,  what  she  earns." 

"He  boasts  that  she  is  loyal  to  him." 

"That  is  true  enough— she  will  not  cast 
him  off,  though  her  mother  did." 

"Doesn't  she  live  with  him?" 

"Livewithhim!  Did  he  say  that?  Theold 
reprobate.  She  lives  with  her  grandmother, 
Mrs.  Warfield,  down  in  Maryland,  in  some 
old  country  place  that  is  all  that  they  have 
left.  That  is,  except  when  she  winters  in 
New  York — to  do  good — and  to  earn,  I  fear, 
some  money.  Livewithhim!  The  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  would 
interfere.  Live  with  him!"  John  glanced 
apprehensively  at  the  door;  but  Grace  was 
making  her  nightly  visit  to  the  five  little  child's 
bedrooms  that,  Austin  knew,  were  upstairs. 
"Look  here,  you  may  as  well  know  it  all. 
The  old  reprobate  lives  with  Mrs.  Beaumont. 
It  would  be  quite  impossible.  I'll  tell  you 
what  he  is  in  a  word.  Do  you  remember 
Balzac's  novel  of '  La  Cousine  Bette '?" 

Austin  nodded  his  head. 

"And  old  Hulot,  the  reprobate,  with  the 
lovely  wife,  who  ran  after  every  petticoat,  from 
actresses  to  grisettes,  ruined  the  family,  broke 
her  heart?  Well,  old  Breese  is  the  very  New 
York  counterpart  of  the  Paris  General  Hulot. 
You  might  put  one  for  the  other.  Only  his 
wife,  thank  goodness,  is  dead." 

"I  saw  a  Mrs.  Beaumont  at  Newport,  at  the 
Ocean  House." 

"That's  the  one.  But  she  does  not  dare 
live  at  the  hotel.  Thank  goodness,  his  daugh- 
ter does  not  know,  though  he  would  take  the 
risk  of  having  her  visit  there." 

Suddenly  Austin  remembered  a  presence  in 
the  park  one  morning,  and  something  caught 
his  breath. 

"The  old  major — there  is  something 
mighty  fine  about  Tom  Brandon — does  what 
he  can  to  keep  him  straight,  and  to  keep  them 
apart,  at  some  slight  risk  to  his  own  reputa- 
tion! He  says  it's  the  best  thing  could  be 
hoped  for.  She  keeps  him  from  others — it 
might  be  a  pretty  typewriter — she  has  no  idea 
of  marrying  him,  and  Brandon  says  she's  not 
all  bad." 

"Who  is  Mrs.  Beaumont?" 

"There  are  some  of  us  who  know.  Not 
Mrs.  Gower,  though.    Her  name  was  Flossie 
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Starbuck.  Mrs.  Beaumont's  real  name  is 
Jennie  Starbuck." 

"Is?" 

"Is.  Some  say  she's  Flossie's  cousin. 
Anyhow,  she  had  a  brother.  She  began  as  a 
dressmaker's  apprentice  at  Rose  Marie's  upon 
Sixth  Avenue.  He  was  a  socialist,  anarchist, 
had  been  a  railway  laborer  and  risen  to  be 
clerk.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Lionel  Der- 
went?" 

"I  have,"  said  Austin  with  a  pang. 

"He  told  me  that  Rose  Marie — as  she  then 
called  herself — had  been  led  astray,  as  Jim 
believed,  by  Flossie's  brother  Si.  However 
that  may  be,  Derwent  met  him  shortly  after 
addressing  a  mob  just  before  the  Pennsyl- 
vania riots  of  1873.  And  soon  after  die 
Starbuck  Oil  Works  burned  up  in  a  famous 
fire.    You've  heard  of  Starbuck  Oil?" 

"It  belongs  to  the  Allegheny  Central," 
said  Austin. 

"Precisely.  And  Mrs.  Gower  still  holds 
her  stock.  Well,  one  Charlie  Townley  was 
really  Jennie  Starbuck's  protector  at  that 
time;  but  he  was  a  close  friend  of  Si's,  and  the 
brother  may  have  seen  them  together.  Any- 
how, he  was  suspected  of  having  fired  the  works 
in  revenge — there  is  no  doubt  the  fire  was 
incendiary.  The  East  River  ran  with  burn- 
ing oil  when  the  tanks  exploded.  But  the 
only  man  on  the  premises  was  the  watchman, 
and  he  was  found  blind  drunk  and  nearly 
frozen." 

"Didn't  they  pursue  Starbuck?" 

"Except  that  Derwent  had  seen  him  fire  an 
oil  well  in  Pennsylvania,  there  was  nothing  to 
point  to  him.  And  Derwent,  with  that  curious 
Oriental  loyalty  to  his  friends,  even  if  they 
were  pirates  or  murderers,  that  characterized 
the  man,  never  told  this  to  the  authorities. 
The  only  kind  of  criminal  that  the  author  of 
'Piccadilly 'couldn't  tolerate  was  the  seducer 
or  the  swindler." 

"Who  are  received  in  our  most  exclusive 
society." 

"A  month  ago  you  would  have  said  our 
best.  Your  moral  tone  is  improving,  young 
man.  Well,  the  watchman  would  only  say, 
upon  examination  and  cross-examination,  or 
on  that  night  to  the  police,  that  he  was  blind 
drunk;  that  he  had  been  blind  drunk  all 
night;  and  that,  please  God,  he  hoped  to  get 
again  blind  drunk  in  the  morning." 

"He  must  have  had  a  good  lawyer," 
laughed  Austin. 

"There  speaks  your  truer  self.  Well, 
Jim  Starbuck  sank  to  be  a  common  thing; 


he  was  convicted  of  robbing  a  man  in  the 
street  with  a  slung  shot, obligate;  sentenced  for 
ten  years,  and  at  Clinton  is  said  to  have  boast- 
ed of  the  Starbuck  fire.  And  Jennie — when 
Townley  failed,  she  went  to  some  Jim  Fisk 
sort  of  a  type,  and  after  he  died,  old  Breese 
became  her  easy  prey." 

"Great  heavens,"  said  Austin;  "he  must 
be  over  seventy." 

"Sixty,  sixty,  young  fellow;  look  at  Mary 
Ravenel." 

"But  at  his  age " 

"There  are  two  vices  will  never  leave  a 
man — the  passion  for  drink  and  a  taste  for 
women — especially  when  he  has  them  to- 
gether." 

"But  how  can  Miss  Ravenel " 

"That  is  the  mystery.  Of  course  she  is 
positively  color  blind  to  all  in  the  world  that 
is  not  good " 

"Not  quite,"  said  Austin.  "She  is  no 
fool." 

"She  is  no  fool.  Neither  was  Galahad  or 
Parsifal 


'  Durch  Mitleid  wissend,  dcr  reine  Narr,' 
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hummed  Austin. 

"Some  mistaken  sense  of  filial  duty,  per- 
haps. Or,  perhaps,  she  brooded  in  the  old 
Ravenel  tower  and  idealized  him.  Of  course, 
when  she  came  to  New  York,  she  knew  noth- 
ing about  him.  She  had  never  seen  him, 
I  know.  Perhaps  he  wrote  to  her — probably 
asking  for  money — I  give  it  up;  certainly  her 
mother  had  had  to  leave  him,  and  would  not 
even  keep  his  name.  Grace,"  he  asked,  as 
his  wife,  after  a  preliminary  knock,  came  into 
the  room,  "why  did  Mary  Ravenel  take  up 
her  father?" 

Grace  Haviland  at  five  and  thirty  was  a 
lovely  woman;  Lucie  Gower  had  told  his  wife 
that  she  was  the  greatest  lady  in  New  York,  a 
speech  at  which  Flossie  was  generous  enough 
as  well  as  intelligent  enough  not  to  demur, 
though  the  Havilands  had  never  accepted  her 
dinner  invitations.  At  forty,  New  England 
women  often  look  {heir  best;  matronhood  be- 
comes them.  But  it  was  not  her  beauty  that 
Austin  noticed  in  the  scorching  glance  she 
turned  upon  him.  She  seemed  to  read  him 
through  and  through;  and  then  she  spoke,  as 
if  now  reassured.  "  Had  not  her  mother  cast 
him  off?"  John  interrupted. 

"  I  think  her  mother  had  cast  him  off.  For 
nigh  to  twenty  years  she  never  spoke  of  him. 
To-day  old  Mrs.  Warfield  will  not  hear  his 
name.   But  before  she  died —    I  do  not  know 
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that  it  is  our  business  except  to  explain  Mary's 
actions,  and  I'm  sure  they  never  need  it — her 
mother,  Mrs.  Breese,  Mrs.  Warfield's  daugh- 
ter, made  her  some  confidence " 

"Mrs.  Warfield."  The  name  recurring 
again,  Austin  Pinckney  tried  to  think  in  what 
connection  he  remembered  it. 

"Mrs.  Warfield  was  born  a  Ravenel,  of 
South  Carolina,  and  her  daughter,  Mary 
Warfield,  she  married  to  Miles  Breese,  then 
the  richest  young  man  in  Baltimore.  Why, 
upon  the  divorce,  she  took  her  mother's  name 
and  not  her  own,  I  cannot  tell.  But  before 
she  died  she  told  Mary  —  our  Mary  —  all 
about  it.  I  have  sometimes  fancied  she  had 
some  remorse,  or  at  least  repentance  or  re- 
gret." 

"That  cannot  be,"  said  Haviland.  "The 
scandal  is  historical.  He  left  her,  openly,  at 
Baden-Baden,  with  their  young  daughter, 
and  moved  into  Mrs.  Reichmann-Wyse's 
house  without  leaving  the  place.  The  mother, 
being  a  South  Carolinian,  where  no  divorce  is 
allowed,  hated  to  ask  for  it;  but  her  very  self- 
respect  demanded  it,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
legal  right  to  Mary." 

Grade  opened  her  eyes  mistily.  "  I  do  not 
know — I  do  not  try  to  know.  There  may 
be  other  than  patent  infidelities — perhaps  she 
had  not  tried  to  make  the  best  of  him.  I 
only  know  that  Mary  was  half  ordered,  half 
entreated,  by  her  dying  mother,  to  seek  him 
out  and  reclaim  him  if  she  could." 

They  were  silent.  "What  a  flower  to  grow 
on  such  a  stem,"  said  Austin,  at  the  last,  when 
he  saw  that  no  one  else  would  say  anything. 
"But,  Haviland,  I  came  in  on  a  matter  of 
business." 

"Oh,"  said  John,  lighting  his  pipe;  "what 
is  it?" 

"With  your  bank's  connections  in  Balti- 
more, and  quietly,  do  you  think  you  could 
find  out  for  me  the  present  ownership  of 
Allegheny  Central  stock?" 

Haviland  reflected.  "It's  chiefly  dealt  in 
in  New  York,  though  they  transfer  in  Balti- 
more. Mrs.  Gower  has  some — by  Jove,  and 
so  has  Mary  Ravenel.  I  might  find  out,  in 
my  banks,  how  much  is  pledged."  Now, 
John  Haviland  was  a  director  in  half  the 
banks  and  trust  companies  in  New  York. 

"That's  exactly  what  I  should  like.  I  can 
find  the  real  owners,  but  not  the  persons  to 
whom  it's  pledged." 

The  next  day  Austin  went  into  Mr.  Gresh- 
am's  office  and  asked  him  what  to  do  about 
his  talk  with  Breese. 


"Did  he  tell  you  he  had  given  proxies  on 
his  daughter's  stock?  " 

"No." 

"I  wonder  whether  he  has.  The  poor  girl 
has  only  a  few  hundred  shares — but  three  or 
four  hundred  dollars,  to  Miles  Breese.  We  can 
easily  find  out — it  stands  in  our  joint  names 
as  trustees,  under  order  of  court;  it  was  her 
mother's  alimony.  We'll  give  another  proxy, 
in  my  name,  to  some  discreet  person,  and  have 
him  attend  the  meeting  and  take  notes." 

"It  mustn't  be  any  man  in  our  firm,"  said 
Austin. 

"No,  nor  any  New  Yorker  known  as  such. 
It  would  excite  notice,  particularly  if  there's 
a  contest  over  the  proxy.  I  have  it."  And 
Gresham  took  a  proxy  slip,  and  wrote  on  it, 
"Hope  Aylwin  of  Hadley,  Mass."  "Will 
she  do?" 

Austin  reflected  whether  he  ought  to  tell 
his  chief  that  he  had  seen  her  at  the  Ocean 
House  at  Newport.  "I  would  trust  her  any- 
where," was  what  he  finally  said. 

"Any  extra  man  at  a  stockholders'  meeting 
always  excites  suspicion,"  said  the  astute 
lawyer.  "We  hold  all  ours  with  our  clerk 
and  the  local  attorney.  But  there  is  often 
a  woman  or  two.  They  usually  hold  five 
shares — and  they  always  kick,"  he  added. 

"Mr.  Gresham,  you  were  Mrs.  Breese's 
lawyer  at  the  time  of  the  divorce.  Why  did 
she  not  resume  her  maiden  name?" 

"You  must  ask  Messrs.  Calvert  &  Calvert, 
of  Baltimore — they  were  her  local  attorneys 
and  they  may  know — perhaps  she  did  not  wish 
her  known  name  to  get  in  the  papers.  I  was 
told  the  Maryland  statute  allowed  it.  I  never 
ask  my  client's  motives,  unless  I  ought  to 
know." 

And  for  a  second  time  in  one  week  our 
eminent  young  advocate  felt  himself  gently 
set  down. 

And  going  to  his  own  desk,  he  scribbled 
"Mary  Ravenel,  Mary  Ravenel" — then 
"Mary  Warfield" — on  a  sheet  of  legal  cap. 
And  beautiful  Miss  Aylwin,  coming  in  with  a 
sheaf  of  typewriting,  must  have  seen  it;  for 
Austin  then  carefully  tore  the  sheet  in  frag- 
ments and  threw  them  in  his  wastebasket. 


XXVIII 

John  Haviland  reported  that  there  were 
at  least  one  hundred  thousand  shares  of 
Allegheny  Central  stock  in  New  York  pledged 
in  the  loans  of  Mr.  Phineas  Tamms  or  in  the 
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straw  names  believed  to  represent  him.  His 
own  particular  bank  had  none  of  them,  being 
of  opinion  that  you  never  make  money  in 
dealings  with  a  rascal;  other  banks  were  not 
so  timorous,  or  so  scrupulous;  but  of  them 
Haviland  could  hardly  ask  to  see  the  actual 
share  certificates  Tamms  had  pledged;  and 
short  of  this  there  was  no  way  to  determine 
who  would  have  the  right  to  vote  on  them  at 
the  coming  special  meeting.  It  was  of  course 
possible,  too,  that  the  original  owners — the 
owners  "of  record" — had  given  him  proxies. 
That  he  had  been  buying  proxies  they  already 
knew. 

On  this  state  of  facts,  the  three  partners 
principally  concerned  got  together  one  day  in 
consultation.  At  the  repeated  requests  of 
Mr.  Miles  Breese  for  an  interview,  they  had 
also  caused  a  note  to  be  dispatched  to  that 
gentleman  stating  that  Mr.  Gresham  would 
give  him  a  consultation  that  day  between 
twelve  and  a  quarter  past.  It  was  now 
nearing  the  earlier  limit. 

"If  he  owns  or  controls  one  hundred  thou- 
sand shares,  so  large  a  compact  block  always 
attracts  floating  shares;  and  usually,  in  the 
absence  of  organized  opposition,  it  will  con- 
trol the  election,"  Mr.  Gresham  was  saying 
of  Haviland's  report.  "There  are  four  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  thousand  six  hundred 
shares." 

"The  books  were  closed  so  suddenly  that 
it  looks  as  if  he  had  got  the  balance  of  the 
half  in  proxies,"  said  Radnor. 

"There  is  a  statute  in  New  York  making 
the  buying  of  proxies  a  misdemeanor  and  the 
proxies  void,"  contributed  Austin. 

Mr.  Gresham's  eye  glittered,  but  only  for 
a  moment.  "I  am  afraid  the  validity  of 
Tamms's  proxies  will  be  determined  by  Mary- 
land law.  And  what  is  a  fine  of  a  thousand 
dollars  to  Tamms?  What  we  want  is  to 
block  his  game  or  to  send  him  to  the  State 
prison."  Austin  looked  up;  it  was  unusual 
for  Gresham  to  show  such  feeling.  Just  then 
Miss  Aylwin  came  in  with  a  paper,  and  said 
that  Mr.  Breese  was  in  the  outer  office. 
"Tell  James  to  show  him  in." 

"  Good  morning,  Gresham — good  morning, 
Radnor — hello,  Austin,"  said  that  gentleman 
airily;  and  while  Pinckney  was  wondering 
what  intimacy  of  theirs  had  justified  him  in 
using  his  familiar  name,  he  observed  that  he 
was  endeavoring  to  give  to  the  meeting  the 
tone  of  the  Piccadilly  Club,  where  he  was 
somewhat  of  a  magnate,  and  which  Gresham 
rarely  entered.    "Mighty  pretty  young  lady 


that  clerk  of  yours,  Gresham.  Where  have  I 
seen  her  before?" 

"Mr.  Breese,  in  the  fifty  years  that  you  have 
been  an  ornament  to  society  " — Mr.  Gresham 
spoke  icily,  with  a  slight  stress  upon  the 
numeral — "you  must  have  seen  all  the  pretty 
women  in  New  York  several  times.  May  I 
ask  you  kindly  to  forget  that  you  have  seen 
Miss  Aylwin  at  all?"  A  sort  of  explosive 
puff  came  from  the  Celtic  Radnor;  and  Mr. 
Breese  flushed  red.  But,  after  all,  the  clay 
of  which  he  had  been  molded  had  been  gentle 
clay,  and  he  did  not  answer  as  Austin  had 
feared. 

"You  are  right,  Mr.  Gresham,"  he  said 
with  some  dignity.  "  It  was  none  of  my  busi- 
ness. I  have  come  about  Allegheny  Central. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  people  in  Baltimore 
and  Philadelphia  have  sold  a  great  deal  of 
stock.  And  they  did  it  because  Tamms 
frightened  them  into  it.  And  Tamms  has 
got  it." 

"That  squares  with  what  I  hear  from 
Philadelphia,"  said  Radnor,  who  had  re- 
covered himself.  "The  old  women  clucked 
that  the  fox  was  in  the  poultry  yard.  The 
Pennsylvania  Society  for  Granting  Annuities 
to  the  Wives  of  Deceased  Soldiers  of  the  Wars 
of  the  Revolution  and  1812  and  Others  tum- 
bled over  itself  in  its  hurry  to  sell  out." 

"And  the  strange  part  of  it  is,"  Breese 
went  on,  "that  he  circulated  the  rumors  him- 
self. I  don't  know  about  Philadelphia,  but 
in  Baltimore  Tamms  appeared  openly,  and 
shortly  after  sent  items  to  the  newspapers  to 
the  general  effect  that  one  Phineas  Tamms, 
of  New  York,  was  in  danger  of  securing  the 
property,  and  that  Tamms  was  a  d — d  rascal 
and  would  wreck  the  road." 

"He  spoke  the  exact  truth,"  said  Mr. 
Gresham.  "At  such  times  he  is  exceptionally 
dangerous." 

"And  the  effect  of  his  honest  advice,  of 
course,  was  to  make  the  lambs  cut  the  price 
of  their  own  wool  as  they  handed  it  to  him," 
said  Radnor.  "I  said  before,  we  must  or- 
ganize. We  must  have  a  stockholders'  com- 
mittee of  protection." 

"That  is  easy,"  said  Gresham  thought- 
fully. "But  it  must  cost  him  something  to 
carry  it.  He  started  buying  the  stock  at  120, 
and  these  tactics  have  got  it  down  to  85. 
Where  does  he  get  the  extra  margin  ?  "  For 
answer  Austin  handed  him  Haviland's  letter. 
Gresham  took  it  up  and  read  a  sentence 
Austin  had  just  underscored:  "'Of  late  he 
has  been  putting  up  as  additional  collateral 
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large  quantities  of  Bellefontaine  Pacific  bonds 
and  Allegheny  Pacific  new  stock  and  with- 
drawing the  Allegheny  Central.'  Can  he  be 
already  selling,  now  the  books  are  closed?  " 

"Bellefontaine  Pacifies  are  bitch  pups," 
vouchsafed  Mr.  Radnor  alliteratively. 

"The  bonds  sell  about  par,"  said  Mr. 
Breese  anxiously. 

"Are  quoted.    He  owns  'em  all." 

"There  is  also  a  good  deal  of — what's  this? 
Allegheny  Central  preferred  stock." 

"Receipts  for  preferred  stock,"  corrected 
Austin.  "'Issued  by  Tamms's  Brooklyn 
Trust  Company  for  and  against  four  per  cent 
preferred  stock  of  the  railroad  when  issued.' 
That  is  what  he  means  to  do  at  the  meeting." 

"Obviously,"  said  Mr.  Gresham.  "And 
lease  the  Allegheny  Pacific  and  guarantee  its 
bonds." 

"Faith,  he's  very  kind  in  telling  the  widows 
and  orphans  to  sell  out,  and  damned  good 
advice  it  is  entirely,"  said  Radnor. 

"  Most  of  the  widows  and  orphans  that  have 
been  doing  this  last  selling  have  an  office  on 
Wall  Street,"  said  Mr.  Gresham.  "And  in 
my  opinion  it's  not  far  from  the  office  of 
Phineas  W.  Tamms." 

"And  the  others  had  better  sell  too?  Re- 
member, my  daughter's  stock." 

"We'll  see— we'll  see.  We'll  let  you 
know  in  time.  To-day  it  would  be  hard  to 
sell  it  at. all,  if  Wall  Street  has  had  time  to 
read  that  circular."  Mr.  Gresham  pointed 
to  the  notice  of  the  stockholders'  meeting,  and 
Austin  took  it  up  and  read  it 

"'Allegheny  Central  Company.  For  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  company  to  make 
desirable  Western  connections,  and  to  enable 
the  directors  to  acquire  by  purchase,  lease,  or 
consolidation  such  property,  rights  of  way, 
companies,  or  franchises  as  may  in  their  judg- 
ment be  necessary,  and  to  provide  the  ways 
and  means  for  the  same.'  There  is  a  breadth 
of  style  about  that  I  rather  admire." 

"Wall  Street,  though  not  sedulously  ad- 
dicted to  literary  pursuits,  is  a  fine  judge  of 
style,"  said  Radnor. 

"Markoff  took  English  One  at  Harvard," 
said  Austin. 

Gresham  rang  the  bell.  "No,  I  want  Miss 
Aylwin,"  he  said  to  the  man.  Mr.  Breese 
looked  out  of  the  window.  "Miss  Aylwin,  will 
you  be  good  enough  to  telephone  Haviland 
&  Co.  and  ask  the  present  price  of  Allegheny 
Central?  Don't  let  the  office  overhear  you. 
Auerbach  &  Markoff  are  quite  capable  of 
paying  a  salary  to  one  of  my  office  boys,"  he 


explained,  while  they  waited.  "And  I  can 
trust  Miss  Aylwin." 

Mr.  Breese  looked  as  if  he  were  making  a 
mental  note  of  it.  In  a  minute  she  came  back 
with  a  slip: 

"Opened  at  84,  sold  to  71;  now  71J;  no 
support;  selling  by  DeWitt,  Duval  &  Hol- 
yoke,  believed  to  represent  insiders." 

"My  God,"  said  Breese  devoutly.  Mr. 
Gresham  looked  at  him,  as  he  tore  up  the  slip. 

"Mr.  Breese,  when  you  gave  Mr.  Markoff 
a  proxy,  did  you  sign  one  also  for  the  stock  we 
hold  as  trustees  for  your  daughter?" 

"Yes,"  stammered  the  old  man.  "I — I 
thought  you  would  have  no  objection." 

"Not  the  least  in  the  world,"  Mr.  Gresham 
went  on.  "And  for  the  same  consideration, 
I  presume?"  He  paused  until  he  elicited  a 
reply. 

"  Two  dollars  a  share;  it  was  as  much  as 
a  dividend." 

"Of  course,  of  course.  You  will  see  that 
the  amount  is  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  trust. 
And  now,  Mr.  Breese,  I  think  we  can  do 
nothing  more  for  you  to-day."  And  that 
gentleman  took  his  leave  with  the  air  of  one 
who  has  left  his  tooth  behind  at  his  dentist's 
and  the  place  still  aching.  Mr.  Radnor  be- 
took himself  to  his  private  office,  whence  were 
heard  certain  cachinnations  indicating  that  he 
was  not  wholly  abandoned  to  the  practice  of 
his  profession.  Austin  went  into  the  library 
and  became  absorbed  in  the  examination  of  a 
complete  set  of  the  Maryland  legislative  acts, 
secured  by  him  recently  at  some  expense  and 
rather  to  the  surprise  of  the  outer  office. 
Whatever  he  was  searching  for — possibly  the 
charter  of  the  Allegheny  Central — he  was  re- 
warded by  coming  upon  an  act  "dissolving 
the  marriage  previously  existing  between 
Miles  Breese  and  Mary  Ravenel  Warfield  and 
authorizing  the  latter  to  assume  the  name  of 
Mary  Warfield  Ravenel."  Curious,  thought 
Austin.  He  was  aware  that  Delaware  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  granting  special  acts  of 
divorce,  but  had  no  idea  the  Maryland  Legis- 
lature had  ever  done  so. 

There  are  but  few  ways  of  getting  uptown 
in  New  York,  and  there  were  still  fewer  at  the 
time  of  which  we  are  writing.  Among  them 
that  of  Centre  Street  and  Lexington  Avenue 
is  perhaps  quietest,  if  not  the  pleasantest. 
You  escape  the  crowds  of  Broadway,  the  noise 
of  Fourth  Avenue;  and,  of  course,  the  Bowery 
is  impossible  for  a  woman.  The  surface 
cars  are  objectionable  and  the  Elevated  over- 
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crowded.  Austin,  having  hired  for  his  wife 
the  brougham,  liked  to  save  on  carriages  for 
himself;  moreover,  he  preferred  the  air  and 
exercise  of  the  four-mile  walk. 

The  crowds  in  our  great  city's  thorough- 
fares vary  curiously,  to  the  sympathetic  ob- 
server. To  begin  with,  at  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing, there  is  the  east  and  west  crowd,  through 
Twentieth,  Fourteenth,  Thirty-fourth  streets 
— mainly  young  women,  the  breadwinners. 
Many  a  New  York  lady  has  never  seen  these; 
and  would  be  amazed,  also,  if  she  saw  the 
crowded  f oredecks  of  the  ferryboats  that  feed 
them — young  women,  many  of  them  mere 
girls,  bright  faced  for  the  most  part,  thank 
Heaven,  and  looking  healthy — the  correspond- 
ing crowd  at  sunset  looks  rather  jaded  and  is 
not  so  definite;  it  disseminates  itself,  perhaps, 
among  the  shops;  moreover,  the  hour  of  clos- 
ing is  not  so  uniform  as  that  of  the  morning 
whistle.  Then  there  is  the  morning  Elevated 
crowd — at  seven,  mechanics;  at  eight,  clerks; 
not  so  many  women  among  the  mechanics, 
the  men  only,  it  would  seem,  "having  the 
price "  of  the  daily  fares.  Then  there  is  the 
nine  o'clock  crowd,  also  recruited  largely  from 
the  ferries — fathers  of  families  in  the  Jerseys 
and  Long  Island,  "commuters,"  largely  upper 
clerks,  salaried  men,  or  partners  in  small 
firms,  also  (it  would  seem)  on  their  own  ac- 
count doing  an  express  business;  then  a  little 
later  the  Elevated  "swells,"  the  real  (as  they 
believe)  New  Yorkers — they  who  sleep  in  the 
city.  While  in  the  afternoon  are  the  crowds 
of  shopping  women  (hardly  breadwinners 
these);  still  later,  the  young  women  from  the 
matinees,  not  breadwinners  at  all.  Of  some 
such  things  may  Austin  have  been  thinking 
when,  on  Centre  Street  and  just  ahead  of 
him,  he  recognized  Miss  Ravenel. 


XXIX 

Austin  did  not  wish  to  appear  to  be  follow- 
ing her;  yet  he  could  not  walk  on  without 
overtaking  her.  For  a  minute  he  feared  it 
might  annoy  her  to  have  him  speak  to  her  at 
all.  He  finally  left  their  side  of  the  wide  street 
and  crossed  over,  walking  more  rapidly.  Then 
he  crossed  back  and  met  her,  face  to  face. 
The  frankness  of  her  greeting  dispersed  his 
hesitation  and  they  walked  on  together. 

"You  are  from  Rivington  Street,  I  sup- 
pose ?  "  (It  was  a  Friday.)  *  *  A  better  place 
than  Wall  Street." 

"  I  am  not  so  sure,"  smiled  Miss  Ravenel. 


"Mr.  Haviland  says  that  Wall  Street  is  the 
only  part  of  the  United  States  where  a  man's 
word  is  as  good  as  his  bond." 

"That  is  because  a  spoken  promise  is 
simple  and  can't  be  evaded.  The  moment  a 
lawyer  is  hired  to  express  it  in  a  bond,  another 
lawyer  is  hired  to  discover  loopholes  in  it" 

"I  have  heard  that  a  lawyer  was  the  keep- 
er of  his  client's  conscience,"  laughed  Miss 
Ravenel. 

"All  the  same,  one  sometimes  wants  a 
higher  job." 

"  Do  you  know,  I've  been  thinking  about 
our  talk  the  other  day" — it  was  really  some 
weeks  since,  but  Austin's  face  colored  with 
pleasure — "and  I  have  an  idea  of  something 
— not  perhaps  higher — but  of  something  else 
that  you  might  do,  I  believe,  very  well;  if  you 
can't  teach  newsboys.  And  I  do  not  think  it 
ever  has  been  done." 

They  were  coming  to  the  corner  of  Four- 
teenth Street,  and,  as  the  crowd  of  carriages 
delayed  their  crossing,  Austin  stole  a  look  at 
her.  She  was  speaking  almost  eagerly,  her 
fair  face,  on  which  every  eddy  of  thought  had 
its  quick  expression,  aglow  with  enthusiasm. 
"I  am  sure  that  you  could  do  it."  And 
again — oh,  blind,  blind! — might  any  passer-by 
have  noted  his  answering  flush. 

"It  is  to  have  a  class,  many  classes,  and  not 
of  boys  but  of  men;  and  teach  them  something 
not  merely  of  the  law,  that  environs  them,  but 
of  the  right  that  is  in  the  law.  The  working- 
men,  the  trades  unions,  I  mean;  I  know  they 
are  so  often  wrong;  but  I  know  that  there  is 
right,  too,  on  their  side.  And  I  know  that  there 
is  right  in  the  law  that  seems  so  cruel  to  them. 
They  have  never  been  told  so — they  do  not 
understand  it.  They  have  no  one  to  guide 
them — politicians  are  their  only  counsel, 
walking  delegates  their  advisers — no  one 
serves  them  single-heartedly,  no  one  talks  to 
them  that  they  can  trust." 

Austin  reflected  a  minute.  "The  difficulty, 
of  course,  is  to  win  their  trust." 

"Yes,  at  first.  But  why  should  not  a  man 
give  his  leisure  to  it?  Or  even — I  am  sure  it 
would  be  worth  his  best  work — some  of  his 
working  days?" 

"I  do  not  know  much  about  the  law  of 
labor  disputes " 

"Nor  do  I.  But — I  suppose  I  ought  not  to 
say  it  to  a  leading  advocate,"  she  continued 
with  a  laugh.  "Yet  I  feel  sure  the  trouble 
has  been  that  they  have  not  looked  at  the  law 
as  embodying  the  right,  but  only  as  a  thing 
contrived  against  them  and  for  the  means  of 
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escaping  it     Take  the  boycott,  for  instance — 
the  sympathetic  strike." 

"They  taught  me  in  Cambridge  that  every 
boycott  was  an  unlawful  conspiracy,"  said 
Austin. 

"I  suppose  you  know,"  the  girl  answered 
dubiously.  "It  would  be,  if  the  motive  were 
to  hurt  another.  But  suppose  the  object  is 
only  to  properly  benefit  themselves — to  do 
together  what  they  might  do  separately,  in 
order  to  gain  some  wholly  reasonable  end  ?  " 

Austin  looked  at  her  curiously.  Her 
thought  betrayed  a  wonderful  maturity  of 
mind;  for  he  did  know  enough  of  the  law  of 
the  subject  to  know  that  this  was  deep  reason- 
ing; and  yet,  like  a  woman,  it  was  intuition 
that  led  her  so  promptly  to  the  heart  of  the 
difficulty. 

"Of  course  one  can  study  the  subject — 
beyond  that  I  should  hardly  know  how  to 
begin. " 

"Why  not  join  some  labor  union  your- 
self?" 

It  gave  the  man  a  novel  pleasure  to  be 
directed  by  her,  but — oh,  blind  again! — he 
did  not  stop  to  question  it. 

"Could  I?  I  don't  know  a  trade.  I  once 
did  a  little  bookbinding." 

You  might  start  as  an  apprentice!" 
Oh,  there  are  unions  everywhere!  The 
very  fishermen  on  the  Massachusetts  coast 
have  formed  one,  and,  I  believe,  their  employ- 
ers a  trust  The  oyster  trade  is  now  directed 
from  Chicago." 

"Coming  from  Boston,  you  might  begin 
with  codfish!  Or  perhaps  you  own  a  salmon 
river?  The  fishermen  in  the  Restigouche 
need  protection,  I  am  sure! " 

The  girl  laughed  happily;  at  least  her  life 
had  left  no  trace  of  pedantry.  And  she  saw 
things  clearly,  did  this  Una,  with  her  man's 
intellect  and  her  woman's  heart.  And  how 
beautiful  she  was!  No  one  else  seemed  to 
have  noted  that;  Pinckney  hugged  the  dis- 
covery to  himself.  He  had  not  known  there 
were  such  young  girls  in  the  world.  Then  he 
managed  to  turn  the  talk  upon  her  own  af- 
fairs; she  talked  with  infinite  comprehension, 
infinite  pity,  of  the  life  of  working  women  in 
New  York;  then  they  had  a  word  or  two  of 
fun  on  "society"  matters.  In  a  moment,  as 
it  seemed,  they  were  at  Thirty-fifth  Street — 
John  Haviland's  corner.  She  slackened  her 
pace  as  if  expecting  him  to  stop. 

"I  am  not  going  there  to-day,"  he  said,  as 
he  looked  at  her.  Her  eyes,  which  had  been 
fixed  directly  upon  her  interlocutor  and  had 
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been  clear  as  sapphires,  took,  on  his  look,  their 
other  shade  of  misty  blue — indescribable  in 
words — it  was  as  if  two  curtains  of  azure  mist 
unrolled  between  their  thought  and  his.  She 
was  again  a  young  girl,  following  alone  some 
delicate  instinct. 

"  Oh,  I  supposed  you  were — then  our  ways 
divide  here." 

Not  for  worlds  would  Austin  have  dared 
question  the  fiat. 

"May  I  see  you  and  report  progress?"  he 
queried  humbly. 

"I  have  to  go  home  in  a  few  days — to  my 
grandmother  in  Maryland."  And  again  the 
warning  came,  and  to  his  sinking  heart  the 
noise  of  the  avenue  was  as  the  bubbling  ocean 
in  his  ears.  He  raised  his  hat;  for  one  brief 
second  he  watched  her  walk  away,  then,  that 
he  might  not  seem  to  note  her  path,  he  turned 
and  rapidly  he  walked  on,  until  he  found  him- 
self in  Harlem. 

"Love  comes  unseen;  we  only  see  it  go." 
Any  man  or  maid  of  Mrs.  Grower's  light  world 
would  have  seen  it  and  taken  it  lightly  enough. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  not  taking  it  so  mat  made 
him  blind.  He  thought,  no  more  than  she, 
of  any  bond  between  them.  He  did  not  think 
of  himself  at  all;  it  was  only  that  his  heart, 
which  had  been  heavy,  was  now  very  light. 
He  was  thinking  only  of  the  work  that  lay 
before  him  to  do.  As  for  Miss  Ravenel,  there 
was  no  need  to  think  of  her:  she  was. 

When  the  man  did  come  to  self-conscious- 
ness, it  was  with  a  pang..  Something  sud- 
denly put  Mamie  Rastacq  in  his  mind,  and  the 
shudder  of  his  degradation.  Nothing  yet  was 
in  his  heart  that  his  being  wed  to  Dorothy 
made  wrong;  but  who  was  he  that  he  should 
seek  a  young  girl's  friendship?  Bitterly  he 
remembered  a  Spanish  proverb,  that  a  kiss, 
once  given,  is  never  past.  Yet,  like  a  ready 
balm,  there  came,  too,  some  new  comfort. 
For  his  heart  told  him  that  he  should  never  be 
again  the  man  he  was  that  night  in  Lenox. 
He  had  saved  his  soul  alive. 


XXX 

Mention  has  been  made  of  a  small  New 
Hampshire  city,  Nauchester  by  name,  whither 
the  business  of  a  certain  mill  had  taken  Austin 
on  the  previous  summer.  This  mill,  at  West 
Nauchester,  made  dress  goods — prints  and 
ginghams — although  the  business  of  the  neigh- 
boring city  was  the  manufacture  of  shoes. 
And  it  happened,  that  spring,  that  the  entire 
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working  population  of  this  city  went  on  strike. 
Now  with  this  their  law  firm  would  have  had 
nothing  to  do,  but  that  the  women  and  boys 
(there  were  no  men  except  an  engineer  or  two) 
employed  in  the  print  mills  struck  also;  and 
these  were  still  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  and 
the  receiver  was  a  client  of  theirs.  Moreover, 
they  were  about  effecting  a  successful  re- 
organization— may  one  explain,  for  the  con- 
tingency of  a  lady  reader  possibly  in  such 
things  ignorant,  that  "reorganization"  is  the 
term  applied  to  the  process  by  which  the  old 
debts  of  a  corporation  are  got  rid  of  and  new 
debts  contracted,  usually  by  the  simple  device 
of  pretending  that  the  old  corporation  has 
died  and  creating  a  new  one,  greatly  to  the 
satisfaction  of  everyone  except  the  creditors? 
But  the  borrowing  of  the  new  capital  this 
time  depended  upon  the  mill's  being  "a  going 
concern."  No  one  would  lend  new  capital 
while  the  strike  lasted  and  the  mill  was  idle; 
so  the  receiver,  their  client,  was  in  despair. 

The  mill  agent  had  informed  him  that  the 
print  works  strike  was  a  "sympathetic"  one; 
that  is  to  say  (although  there  appeared  to  be 
no  particular  connection  between  the  two 
industries  unless  they  thought  the  heathen  or 
the  negroes,  having  no  shoes,  might  as  well  go 
unclothed  entirely),  the  girls  in  West  Nau- 
chester  stopped  making  printed  cottons  be- 
cause the  women  of  Nauchester  stopped 
making  shoes  and  brogans.  And  it  seemed 
difficult  to  discover  what  the  true  cause  of  the 
Nauchester  strike  was.  The  newspapers  had 
spoken  at  first  of  its  origin  as  being  among  the 
lasters,  who  objected  to  the  use  of  certain  new 
machinery;  then  there  had  been  talk  of  a 
printed  contract  being  required  of  those  who 
returned  to  work;  evidently,  at  least,  it  was  no 
question  of  wages  or  hours.  But  the  pros- 
perity of  that  portion  of  the  little  State  was 
seriously  affected;  and  its  governor  and  the 
mayor  of  Nauchester,  with  a  self-appointed 
committee  of  philanthropists  coming  from 
Boston,  were  reported  to  be  about  to  have  an 
interview  with  the  strikers  en  masse,  to  see 
what  might  be  done.  And  their  client,  the 
receiver,  not  wholly  satisfied  with  the  foreman 
temporarily  in  charge  of  his  mill,  who  had 
himself  come  recently  from  Nauchester,  was 
anxious  that  some  one  should  go  on  to  repre- 
sent him  before  the  strike  committee.  And 
Austin  had  offered  himself  for  the  mission. 

He  had  been  to  the  Havilands'on  the  Satur- 
day following  his  walk  to  Harlem,  as  chron- 
icled in  the  last  chapter;  but  now  he  went 
again.    He  had  been  reading  up,  not  only  the 


law,  but  the  literature  of  the  subject — Wright, 
the  Webbs,  Powderly's  massive  magazine  of 
misinformation,  besides  the  usual  Govern- 
ment publications — and  he  was  already  aware 
that  (at  that  period)  it  had  been  found  im- 
practicable to  organize  women  into  unions, 
and  also  that  among  them  a  sympathetic  strike 
almost  never  occurs.  Woman  is  a  born  in- 
dividualist; her  mind  is  essentially  practical, 
and  her  motives  begin  at  home.  And  Austin 
felt  that  a  conference  with  Miss  Ravenel 
would  be  invaluable  to  him;  her  imagination 
might  furnish  him  with  the  clew  he  desired, 
and,  for  that  reason,  he  was  desirous  of  seeing 
her.  Except  by  accident  (he  reflected)  he 
never  met  her  but  at  the  Havilands'.  She 
was  going  South  now  in  a  few  days.  But  she 
had  never  asked  him  to  call  (how  could  she? 
Miss  Just  Out,  with  her  own  front  door  and 
the  protection  of  maid  and  butler,  may  ask  a 
man  to  call;  the  Nauchester  mill  girl  may  enter- 
tain her" gentlemen  friends  " though  she  share 
her  one  room  with  another  girl — not  so  a  poor 
young  lady  living  in  a  Lexington  Avenue 
apartment  house),  and  Austin  did  not  know 
her  address.  He  found  himself  quite  in- 
capable of  asking  John  or  Grade  for  it.  So, 
instead,  he  called  there  every  day  and  regaled 
them  both  with  the  fullest  explication  of  the 
details  and  difficulties  of  the  Nauchester  labor 
troubles,  stating  with  some  particularity  that 
he  was  leaving  New  York  on  the  next  Friday, 
the  Eastern  committees  having  selected  Sun- 
day as  the  most  convenient  day  for  their 
efforts  at  peacemaking,  and  that  he  thought 
the  whole  affair  one  of  peculiar  interest  to  any- 
one concerned  with  the  industrial  condition  of 
young  women. 

So  it  happened  that  Austin  left  the  city  with 
a  heavy  heart.  And  also  (he  supposed  it  was 
only)  because  he  had  a  painful  scene  with 
Dorothy  on  the  morning  of  his  departure — if 
scene  it  may  be  called  where  the  dramatics 
are  all  on  one  side.  His  had  hardly  been  a 
speaking  part — his  words,  in  fact,  were  limited 
to  the  simplest  statement  (in  answer  to  the 
first  question  with  which,  in  her  bed,  she 
greeted  him)  that  they  were  not  going  to  New- 
port that  year.  His  dislike  of  the  place  was 
intolerable  (he  had,  of  course,  to  put  it  on  that 
ground,  not  on  one  which  implied  a  doubt  of 
her — indeed,  he  felt  none,  in  the  vulgar  sense, 
it  was  only  the  general  deterioration  of  their 
life  there;  and  to  express  anxiety  for  the  state 
of  Dorothy's  soul  would  have  sounded,  in  his 
Southern  ears,  presumptuous  if  not  ludicrous), 
especially  in  a  boarding  house;  a  "cottage" 
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was,  of  course,  beyond  their  means.  "Mr. 
Markoff  has  taken  one"  (he  often,  now,  had 
to  hear  the  taunt  of  Markoff 's  greater  success) ; 
"perhaps  if  you  cultivated  him  more  he  might 
help  you." 

Now,  Dorothy  (and  the  reader  knows 
why)  had  never  yet  herself  been  willing  to 
invite  Markoff  to  their  house  in  New  York; 
for  she  still  could  feel,  with  that  animal  purity, 
that  shrinking  from  the  physical  contact  that 
had  never  deserted  her,  the  horror  of  the  touch 
of  Markoff's  warm,  moist  palm  upon  her 
dainty  arm.  Austin  looked  at  her,  but  kept 
silent;  he  felt  that  he  could  not  have  been 
counsel  to  such  as  Tamms.  If  that  was  the 
way  to  riches,  they  must  remain  poor.  Then 
she  threw  a  letter  at  him,  across  the  coverlet. 

Austin  was  in  his  overcoat  and  gloves,  hat 
in  hand,  already  on  his  way  downtown;  he 
had  only  come  in  to  greet  his  wife,  as  she  liked 
best,  after  he  had  had  his  breakfast  and  she 
had  taken  her  coffee  and  had  got  a  dressing 
wrapper  over  her  nightdress.  But  now  he 
put  his  hat  and  gloves  aside  and  sat  down  to 
read  her  letter,  which  was  from  Mrs.  Somers 
and  imparted  the  news,  half  terrified,  half 
triumphantly,  that  Daisy  was  determined  on 
marrying  an  Italian  prince.  "Of  course  he 
has  no  money,"  she  lamented,  "but  that  is  not 
the  worst.  His  life  has  been  most  scandalous  " 
(the  underlining  was  her  own),  "but  to  poor 
Daisy  the  title  is  everything,  though  he  is  only 
the  fourth  son  of  a  younger  brother  of  the 
real  Prince  dei  Puzzi,  and  the  tide  is  Parmesan. 
Prince  Giovanni  simply  lives  at  Monte  Carlo, 
and  if  his  life  is  more  moral  than  it  was,  it  is 
only  on  account  of  his  health,  op  because  he 
can't  afford  to  keep  mistresses,  and  the  mar- 
ried women  won't  have  him.  You  must  let 
her  come  to  you,  at  Newport;  I  am  sure  that's 
the  only  place  will  cure  her." 

Austin  had  been  somewhat  amazed  at  the 
evident  frankness  with  which  mother  and 
daughter  had  treated  the  other  questions; 
but  at  this  last  suggestion  he  raised  his 
eyebrows. 

"  Distract  her,  mother  means,"  said  Doro- 
thy. And  to  his  suggestion  of  a  quieter  place 
— Dublin,  for  instance,  or  even  the  Beverly 
shore — it  appeared  that  indeed  Newport  alone 
could  offer  superior  charms  to  life  in  Parma 
with  a  titled  husband  at  Monte  Carlo.  And 
then  Austin's  talent  at  cross-examination  at 
last  elicited  a  mention  of  Van  Kull.  The 
Machiavelian  subtlety  of  this  imagination 
had  at  first  given  him  pause;  then  he  grew 
indignant.    But  to  his  suggestion  that  Doro- 


thy was  exposing  her  sister  to  the  risk  of  hav- 
ing her  heart  broken,  or  even  worse,  Dorothy 
had  shrugged  her  shoulders — Van  Kull  was 
not  "a  marrying  man,"  she  hinted — and 
seemed  to  think  either  accident  better  than 
marriage  with  "a  rotten  dago" — a  speech 
which  even  the  sanction  of  slang  did  not  make 
pleasant  on  her  lips.  Moreover,  she  ap- 
peared to  think  that  desperate  diseases  re- 
quired desperate  remedies;  and  finally  hinted, 
with  a  plainness  of  speech  of  which  our 
Southerner  was  still  incapable,  that  Van  Kull 
might  go  to  the  extreme  of  flirtation  with  a 
young  girl  and  yet  be  careful  of  her  reputation 
— "a  girl  in  his  own  class,  I  mean."  And 
Dorothy  ran  over  a  Leporello's  list  of  young 
ladies'  names  and  pointed  out  that  nothing 
had  ever  been  "  really  known." 

Thus  it  happened  that  Austin  was  not  in 
the  best  of  minds,  when  he  took  the  Boston 
train,  for  considering  the  more  real  evils  of  the 
Nauchester  mill  girls.  He  only  felt  like  curs- 
ing the  stupidity  of  the  founders — Alexander 
Hamilton  and  Ben  Franklin,  both  judges  of 
female  character  too — for  abrogating  titles  in 
America.  Here  the  bait  of  a  Parma  mar- 
quisate — even  shared  by  a  dozen  others,  the 
very  title  outweighed  all  else.  It  would 
have  been  so  easy  to  have  sprinkled  around 
empty  titles — for  it  is  not  the  political  reality 
our  young  women  seem  to  care  for,  not  the 
English  peerage;  the  mere  honorific  to  the 
name  is  all  they  want — and  thus  have  gratified 
the  social  cravings  of  our  heiresses  and  kept 
their  old  man's  honest  dollars  at  home.  And 
this  without  infringing  the  prerogatives  of  a 
political  democracy,  which  is  all  we  have  left 
or  (say  the  demarchs)  hardly  that.  A  duke  of 
Virginia  or  a  marquis  of  Germantown  might 
not  always  be  attainable;  but  surely  an  earl- 
dom of  Brandywine — or  even  to  be  Vis- 
countess Bunker  or  plain  Lady  Schoharie — 
would  now  have  jingled  as  pleasantly  in 
Daisy's  ears  as  Marchesa  (Giovanni)  Puzzi. 
And  then  the  order  of  the  Cincinnati  should  be 
hereditary  chevaliers,  thus  making  all  their 
honest  women  ladies.  Possibly  not  many  of 
this  historic  American  nobility  would  now  be 
found  at  Newport;  and  this  also  would  make 
no  harm.  For,  as  to  Newport,  Austin  had 
been  firm;  no  more  of  it.  In  return,  he  had 
volunteered  the  suggestion  of  a  house  on  the 
Beverly  shore;  and  that  would  cost  much  more 
money  than  Clary's  cottages.  Well,  it  is  the 
first  duty  of  the  American  husband  to  provide 
the  money;  the  last  duty  required  of  him  is  to 
be  with  his  wife  where  she  spends  it.    Beverly 
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was  farther  off  than  Newport;  but  he  might, 
probably,  be  at  Pride's  Crossing  (he  had 
written  to  Mrs.  Shirley  about  a  house  there) 
every  Sunday.  And  at  Beverly,  Austin 
thought,  he  would  feel  safe.  Exotics  like 
Killian  Van  Kull  could  not  breathe  in  that 
ratified  Puritan  atmosphere,  or  the  ragweed 
impart  its  influenza. 

As  Austin  got  farther  from  home,  his  spirits 
rose.  The  tidy  New  England  fields,  foaming 
with  houstonia — pity  the  brave  little  flower, 
so  lavish  of  itself  in  our  bleak  spring  winds, 
has  not  got  a  better  name,  for  they  are  more 
like  dancing  nymphs  than  "Quaker  ladies*" 
and  "bluets"  is  affected.  And  the  com- 
fortable gray  rocks  heartened  him;  the  frosty 
vigor  of  the  air.  Anyhow,  he  was  a  different 
being  than  he  had  been  last  fall.  Not  only 
his  own  work,  but  his  still  larger  impersonal 
interest  in  these  great  human  questions,  in- 
dustrial, social,  vital — now  gave  him  interest 
in  life.  Sympathy  with  other  lives  can  fill 
one's  own.  He  felt,  too,  that  he  came  to  this 
present  contest,  to  the  Nauchester  operatives, 
no  longer  empty-handed,  no,  nor  empty- 
hearted.  All  lay  in  that.  His  heart  was  in 
his  work. 

So  he  sat,  with  the  governor  and  the  mayor 
and  a  lady  or  two,  through  all  the  pompous 
platitudes  of  the  Boston  philanthropists,  on 
the  platform  of  the  crowded  hall  next  day; 
hardly  hearing  them,  indeed,  as  he  looked 
down  at  the  packed  audience,  silent,  respect- 
ful, willing  to  meet  them,  even  to  be  lectured 
by  them,  more  tolerant  of  their  interference,  he 
felt,  than  he  would  have  been  had  their  cases 
been  reversed.  He  would  now  have  felt  him- 
self in  a  false  position  had  he  not,  privately, 
spent  the  previous  day  in  interviewing  many 
of  those  he  now  saw  sitting  in  the  hall.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  audience  (audience  was  the  word, 
they  listened  so  patiently)  were  women;  the 
few  men  were  Poles,  Armenians,  Russian 
Jews  (the  employers,  of  course,  all  Yankees, 
sat  with  them  on  the  platform).  It  was  said 
they  had  all  been  out  of  employment  eleven 
weeks,  and  that  there  was  already  much  dis- 
tress among  them;  there  was  no  evidence  of 
this  as  Austin  looked  around  the  room. 
Nearly  every  woman  had  a  sealskin  coat 
(imitation,  he  supposed)  and  many  of  them 
diamonds.  Their  chairman  was  giving  them 
a  carefully  prepared  historical  account  of  the 
vicissitudes  attending  the  introduction  of 
machinery  in  industrial  handicrafts;  at  times 
he  lost  his  place  and  fumbled  with  his  eye- 
glasses— he  was  reading  from  manuscript — 


at  such  times  their  attention  wandered  and 
they  looked  as  if  they  had  heard  it  all  before. 

After  this  public  function  was  over,  they 
went  into  a  smaller  room  with  the  leaders  of 
the  strike;  and  here  they  got  one  step  nearer 
the  real  issue  that  divided  them.  The 
Lasters'  Union,  it  appeared,  had  long  since 
given  up  the  fight  on  the  new  machinery;  but 
all  hands  objected  to  returning  under  a  printed 
contract  to  be  signed  by  each  individual.  It 
was  general,  not  personal,  obligation  they 
would  promise.  Here  the  governor  of  the 
State  launched  into  an  eloquent  exposition  of 
the  sanctity  of  contract,  only  stopping  just 
short  of  expounding  the  Dartmouth  College 
case,  a  matter  they  would  hardly  have  under- 
stood; while  he  did  learnedly  explain  the 
doctrine  of  implied  contract  and  how,  by  ac- 
cepting employment  at  all,  they  subjected 
themselves  to  the  reasonable  conditions  of 
the  proposed  written  contract;  the  only  new 
thing  being  that  they  were  not  again  to  strike 
without  two  weeks'  notice  and  the  service  of  a 
writing,  stating  the  reasons  for  the  strike  and 
signed  by  the  officers  of  the  unions  affected  or 
by  the  leaders  of  the  strikers  if  individuals, 
upon  a  permanent  arbitration  committee. 
But  most  of  the  men,  it  seemed,  did  neverthe- 
less consider  the  signing  their  names  to  any 
document  a  serious  step;  while  many  of  the 
women  looked  as  if  they  were  not  always  pre- 
pared to  give  their  reasons  in  black  and  white. 
And  then  a  clever  Irishman  stood  up  and 
proposed,  as  a  reasonable  counter  provision, 
that  the  manufacturers  should  also  sign  the 
contract  and  agree  to  an  additional  clause 
that  in  future  no  employee  should  be  dis- 
charged without  a  corresponding  two  weeks' 
notice,  or,  if  for  cause,  immediately,  but  in 
such  case  handing  the  employee  a  letter 
stating  such  cause,  which  should  then  be  re- 
viewable by  the  same  arbitration  committee. 

At  this,  one  of  the  shoe  manufacturers,  a 
down-Easter  named  Slick,  who  had  himself 
risen  from  a  bench  in  what  was  now  his  own 
factory  (Austin  afterwards  told  Miss  Ravenel 
that  the  "soulless  corporations"  he  found 
much  more  broad-minded  and  considerate  of 
the  rights  of  labor  than  the  self-made  mechanic 
who  had  become  an  employer),  lost  his  temper 
completely  and  wanted  to  know  what  they 
wanted  anyhow.    "Parcel  of  loafers,  d — n 


'em. 


» 


"Remember,"  said  their  courtly  chairman, 
"  there  are  ladies  present."  Mr.  Slick  snorted. 

"I  know  what  they  can  do,  and  what  they 
can't  do.    I've  been  on  a  bench  myself " 
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"And  been  the  meanest  pacemaker  of  the 
lot,"  interpolated  the  clever  Irishman. v 

"The  whole  question  comes  down  to  this: 
Are  they  to  run  my  business,  or  am  I?  That's 
what  I  want  to  know,"  said  Slick. 

In  the  wrangle  that  ensued  Austin  took  no 
part.  He  knew  very  well  that  both  sides  had 
substantially  made  up  their  minds  to  the 
terms,  save  for  one  matter  that  had  not  been 
approached  as  yet — could  not  be,  perhaps,  in 
that  mixed  conclave.  One  of  the  girl  leaders 
—that  is,  an  unmarried,  handsome  woman  of 
twenty-five,  native  of  New  Hampshire,  a  high- 
school  graduate — encouraged  by  the  others, 
yet  after  far  more  hesitation,  Austin  had 
thought,  than  Daisy  or  her  Newport  friends 
would  have  shown,  had  boldly  spoken  out  to 
him,  the  evening  before,  in  the  favorite  ice- 
cream saloon,  about  the  real  trouble;  she  was 
here  now,  but  she  would  not  dare,  he  knew, 
bring  such  a  subject  to  the  fine  ears  of  the 
Boston  ladies  that  formed  a  part  of  the 
committee. 

His  attention  wandered  to  the  walls  of  the 
room  they  were  in.  It  was  evidently  the 
assembly  hall  of  the  local  union.  No  pictures 
were  on  the  walls;  but  there  was  a  printed 
copy  of  the  union's  by-laws,  some  framed 
Federation  of  Labor  notices,  and  a  "  Catalogue 
of  the  Library  of  Lasters'  and  Binders'  Unions 
Nos.  —  and  —  "  in  handwriting.  Austin  took 
his  note-book  and  furtively  jotted  down  the 
list    It  included: 

Why  do  Men  Starve? 

Bondholders  and  Breadwinners. 

Speaking  of  Ellen. 

Russian  Traits  and  Terrors. 

The  American  Siberia. 

Works  of  Robert  G.  Ingersoll. 

Looking  Backward. 

The  Coming  Slavery. 

The  Political  Mission  of  Tammany  Hall. 

A  Symposium  on  the  Land  Question. 

Crimes  against  Criminals. 

From  Seamstress  to  Duchess. 

Progress  and  Poverty. 

And  this  was  the  reading  upon  which  the 
coming  proletariat  (they  loved,  he  found,  in 
these  books,  to  use  that  word)  was  being 
formed.  He  was  even,  considering  their 
titles,  surprised  at  the  wheat  to  be  found  with 
such  chaff 

So  Austin  mused,  and  came  to  find  that  an 
agreement  had  at  last  been  arrived  at,  much 
facilitated  by  Mr.  Slick's  angry  departure 
from  the  room,  and  that  night,  through  all  the 


country,  would  flash  the  news  that  the  great 
Nauchester  strike  had  ended.  The  chair- 
man buttoned  up  his  fur-lined  overcoat;  the 
governor  began  to  frame  his  announcement, 
in  a  sedulous  first  person  singular,  to  the 
Associated  Press;  the  male  shoe  workers  were 
filing  out,  when,  at  the  last  moment,  a  girl 
said  something  about  the  troubles  in  West 
Nauchester.  They  could  not,  she  argued, 
desert  their  friends,  especially,  she  added 
significandy,  since  one  of  the  wrongs  that  had 
caused  their  own  strike  had  now  become 
theirs.  A  committee  of  conference  was  ap- 
pointed, and  Austin  moved  for  one  on  behalf 
of  the  employers.  He  was  appointed  chair- 
man, with  power  to  name  two  others.  He 
selected  the  village  doctor  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  and  he  had  already  tele- 
graphed their  client,  the  receiver,  for  permis- 
sion to  do  what  they  ultimately  resolved 
upon. 

For  he  had  not  been  idle,  the  day  before; 
the  work  had  all  been  done  and  the  matter 
settled,  Austin  knew,  before  their  chairman 
had  begun  his  speech.  Guided  by  the  hints 
of  his  friend  in  the  ice-cream  saloon,  he  had 
visited  West  Nauchester.  And,  considering 
their  reading  matter,  the  conditions  they  had 
asked  for  were  passing  strange.  The  mill  had 
recendy  constructed  a  row  of  model  boarding 
houses  for  the  unmarried  girls;  the  plumbing 
was  perfect,  the  rents  fair,  and  there  was  an 
elaborate  code  of  social  rules  to  which  the 
occupants  were  expected  to  conform;  devised 
by  the  wife  of  the  last  treasurer,  who  was  a 
Boston  millionaire,  it  vas  humbly  imitative 
of  the  code  of  conduct  and  social  manners 
that  might  be  expected  of  a  well-bred  young 
lady  on  the  Back  Bay.  Now  these  rules, 
they  had  insisted,  should  be  abolished;  they 
desired  complete  liberty  of  action  and  no 
police  inspection.  But  the  other  demand  was 
of  a  different  nature;  it  was,  that  the  present 
superintendent  did  not  come  up  to  their  moral 
standard,  and  should  be  discharged.  This, 
as  Austin  reflected,  was  nothing  less  than  a 
boycott,  a  criminal  conspiracy  to  the  injury  of 
the  individual.  Nevertheless,  he  had  acceded ; 
only  he  wondered  whether  many  metropolitan 
ladies,  on  or  off  the  stage,  would  have  been  so 
fastidious.  According  to  both  the  major  and 
Mamie  Rastacq,  women  liked  a  sultan.  But 
perhaps,  in  our  new  democracy,  both  Mamie 
and  Tom  Brandon  might  be  wrong. 

He  had  recently  begun  to  think  it  possible. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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sympathy    which    has 

«n  extended  by  a  large 

dy  of  people  in  this  coun- 

/  to  (he  insurrectionists 

Macedonia    has    been 

.mded    upon    two    grave 

...is conceptions  of  the  true 

situation.    In   the  first  place,  it  has  been 

erroneously  assumed   that  the  insurrection 

movement  has  the  approval  and  the  active 

support  of  the  Macedonian  people.     On  the 

contrary,  it  has  been  repudiated  by  the  vast 

majority  of  the  resident  population.     The 

other  misconception  is  the  assumption  that 

the  Christian  population  of  Macedonia   is 

mainly  Bulgarian. 

The  population  of  Macedonia  is  roughly 
estimated  at  about  one  million  nine  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants,  in  the  two  vilayets  of 
Salonica  and  Monastir,  composed  thus  : 

Mussulmans 770,000 

Greeks 660,000 

Bulgarians 380,000 

Servians 15,000 

Roumanians 12,000 

Jews 56,000 

Greeks  far  outnumber  the  Bulgarians.  But 
this  is  not  all.  The  trade  of  the  country  is 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks — the 
Bulgarians  being  mainly  agriculturists  and 
cattle  raisers.  In  the  vilayet  of  Salonica  the 
Jews  are  a  very  important  element,  and  in  the 
City  of  Salonica  there  are  many  wealthy  Jews 
engaged  in  banking  and  foreign  trade. 

This  difference  is  still  more  strikingly  il- 
lustrated by  the  official  school  statistics  of 
the  vilayets  of  Salonica  and  Monastir,  as 
follows : 


Schools. 

TWh„. 

P.*. 

Greek 

Bulgarian 

Roumanr 

.      908 
.     56' 

•        S3 

■.463 
«73 

'45 

59,640 

18,3-1 
1,674 

From  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  average  numbers  of  pupils  in  the 
schools  are:  Greek,  6b;  Bulgarian,  33;  Rou- 
manian, 40;  Servian,  31.  The  Bulgarians 
are  very  active  in  multiplying  their  schools, 
but  pupils  are  lacking. 

Yet,  with  all  these  facts  before  our  eyes,  the 
Bulgarians  claim  Macedonia  as  their  own, 
although  there  are  two  other  nationalities 
which  far  outnumber  them.  Gladstone  was 
the  first  European  statesman  to  bring  Bul- 
garia before  the  world,  at  the  cry  of  "The 
Bulgarian  atrocities,"  which  culminated  in 
the  war  of  1878  between  Russia  and  Turkey. 

The  result  of  that  war  is  well  known. 
Turkey  lay  prostrate  before  her  victorious 
enemy — the  Russian  army  being  encamped 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  Sultan's  palace,  at 
San  Stefano  on  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  where  the 
astute  Ignatieff,  then  Russian  Ambassador  to 
the  Porte,  concluded  the  famous  treaty,  known 
ever  since  by  his  name.  This  despoiled  Tur- 
key of  its  fairest  European  provinces  and  left 
the  Sultan  only  a  small  strip  of  land  in  Thrace, 
on  which  Constantinople  is  situated.  It  also 
created  a  Greater  Bulgaria,  comprising  all  the 
country  down  to  the  shores  of  the  j^gean  Sea, 
from  the  entrance  of  the  Dardanelles  to  the 
Gulf  of  Salonica. 

This  preposterous  treaty,  which  created  an 
immense  Slav  state  in  the  very  heart  of  Eu- 
ropean Turkey,  and  gave  Bulgaria  a  very 
large  slice  of  the  Sultan's  territory,  was 
frustrated  by  the  vigorous  policy  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  who  sent  a  powerful  British 
fleet  to  Constantinople.  This  resulted  in  the 
Berlin  treaty  of  1878,  which  caused  but  slight 
changes  in  the  map  of  Europe. 

Bulgaria  was  thrown  back  to  her  old 
frontiers,  with  the  exception  of  DoBrucha  on 
the  lower  Danube,  taken  from  Roumania. 
But  the  Bulgarians  never  forgot  the  San 
Stefano  Treaty  of  Ignatieff,  which  made  their 
country,  on  the  map,  twice  as  large  as  it  was 
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before.  They  abided  their  time  and  in  1885, 
having  completed  secretly  their  arrangements, 
marched  on  Philippopolis,  drove  the  Turkish 
authorities  from  the  city,  and,  in  one  night, 
became  the  masters  of  Eastern  Roumelia, 
which  was  finally  annexed  to  and  incorporated 
in  the  Principality  of  Bulgaria,  the  European 
powers  accepting  the  accomplished  fact.  And 
then,  having  succeeded  so  well  in  Eastern 
Roumelia,  they  began  a  vigorous  religious  and 
political  campaign  in  Macedonia  with  a  view 
to  annexing  that  country  and  making  it  a  part 
of  Greater  Bulgaria.  They  soon  found  that 
their  greatest  opponent  was  the  Greek  Patri- 
arch of  Constantinople.  But  to  fully  under- 
stand this  part  of  the  controversy,  we  must 
go  back  a  few  years. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  Bulgarians, 
ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  sought  the  protection  of  some  great 
European  power  to  accomplish  their  ends.   In 
the  first  part  of  the  last  century  they  fell  into 
the  arms  of  Russia.    In  1848  they  looked 
toward  France  for  their  liberty.    Then  they 
turned  toward  England  and  obtained  a  few 
advantages  from  Disraeli  (later  Lord  Beacons- 
field).    After  the  Crimean  War  they  became 
the  fervent  worshipers  of  Napoleon  III,  and 
when  it  was  pointed  out  to  them  that  they 
would  obtain  their  ends  quicker  by  embracing 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  many  of  them  did 
not  hesitate  to  abandon  the  religion  of  their 
fathers.    It  was  at  that  time  (1856-60)  that 
several  establishments  of  the  ,Lazarists  were 
founded  in  Bulgaria. 

But  this  did  not  please  Orthodox  Russia, 
and  she  tried  to  win  them  back  by  promising 
to  them  a  purely  Bulgarian  Orthodox  Church, 
detached  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Greek 
patriarch,  and  this  was  the  beginning  of  the 
Bulgarian  exarchate.  To  accomplish  this  it 
was  necessary  that  their  Roman  Catholic 
bishop  should  voluntarily  resign.  His  name 
was  Sekoliki.  This  he  did  (under  threat  of 
assassination),  and  retired  to  his  convent, 
where  he  ended  his  days. 

This  was  in  1861,  and  then  began  the 
real  fight  of  the  Bulgarians  to  detach  them- 
selves from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  patriarch 
and  establish  an  autocephalous  Bulgarian 
Church  within  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The 
Greek  patriarch  tried  to  dissuade  them  from 
such  a  movement  by  making  several  im- 
portant concessions,  but  their  demands  were 
so  excessive  (chiefly  by  insisting  that  the 
Bulgarian  bishops  should  have  absolute 
jurisdiction,  not  only  in  Bulgaria,  but  also  in 


Roumelia  and  the  largest  part  of  Macedonia) 
that  no  other  course  was  left  to  the  patriarch 
but  to  give  a  flat  refusal  and  finally  to  ex- 
communicate the  recalcitrant  bishops. 

The  Bulgarian  agitators  then  chose  Mace- 
donia as  the  principal  field  of  their  operations, 
and  all  their  attention  was  directed  against  the 
Greek  schools  and  the  Greek  clergy  in  that 
province,  whom  they  represented  to  the 
Turks  as  disloyal  and  plotting  against  the 
Sultan.  Helped  by  Russia,  they  eventually 
succeeded  in  establishing  the  Bulgarian  ex- 
archate at  Constantinople — the  Sultan  hav- 
ing issued  a  firman  to  that  effect  on  March 
10, 1870,  and  that  is  the  last  schism  which  the 
Greek  Church  has  suffered. 

The  consecration  of  the  Bulgarian  exarch 
took  place  May  24,  1872,  and  from  that  day 
began  the  acrimonious  quarrels  between  the 
Greeks  and  the  Bulgarians. 

Emboldened  by  their  sucdess,  the  Bulga- 
rians not  only  claimed  all  Eastern  Roumelia 
and  Macedonia,  but  wanted  to  place  all  the 
Greek  schools,  churches,  and  priests  under 
their  exarch.  The  Greek  patriarch,  despair- 
ing of  bringing  them  to  reason,  issued  an  edict, 
declaring  the  Bulgarian  exarchate  as  a  body 
outside  the  pale  of  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church.  But  the  Bulgarians,  supported  by 
Russia,  succeeded,  eighteen  years  later,  in 
having  their  episcopal  sees  in  the  Macedonian 
provinces  of  Achris,  Velessa,  and  Scopia 
recognized  officially  as  dependencies  of  the 
exarchate,  the  Sultan  having  issued  an  irade 
to  that  effect  August  4, 1890.  By  the  coup  de 
main  of  Philippopolis  the  Bulgarians  became 
the  masters  of  120,000  Greeks  in  Eastern  Rou- 
melia, as  well  as  of  their  schools  and  churches. 

But  the  progress  of  Bulgarism  in  Macedonia 
was  found  too  slow  in  late  years.  In  an  open 
letter  dated  April  26,  1899,  Rizow,  leader  of 
the  Bulgarian  propaganda  in  Macedonia, 
wrote  to  Prince  Ferdinand  as  follows: 

"The  Gracow  (Bulgarian)  Ministry  seems  to  be 
blind,  and  will  cause  the  ruin  of  Bulgarism,  in 
believing  that  it  will  be  possible  to  increase  the  suc- 
cesses, obtained  by  the  Bulgarians  in  Macedonia, 
through  the  schools  and  the  clergy." 

In  other  words,  what  he  meant  was  simply 
this: 

"The  artificial  work  created  in  Macedonia  by  the 
Bulgarian  propaganda  is  ready  to  fall  to  pieces,  be- 
cause it  relies  upon  the  false  hypotheses  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Bulgarian  nationality  in  Macedonia. 
Bulgarism  loses  ground  every  day;  therefore, 
Bulgaria  must  have  recourse  to  arms,  and  conquer 
Macedonia  by  force,  otherwise  she  is  lost  to  her 
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forever."     ("La  Macedoine,"  by  Dr.  Nicolaides, 
page  147,  Berlin,  1899.) 

In  view  of  the  above  statements  not  much 
perspicacity  is  required  to  explain  what  is 
going  on  in  Macedonia  at  present.  And  yet 
nothing  would  be  more  desirable  than  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  complete  accord  among  the 
different  nationalities  of  the  Balkan  Penin- 
sula. This,  however,  does  not  seem  possible. 
The  late  Prime  Minister  Tricoupis,  the  great- 
est statesman  of  modern  Greece,  expressed 
himself  as  follows,  on  his  return  from  a  trip  to 
the  Balkans,  shortly  before  his  death: 

"The  supposition  that  I  undertook  this  trip  with 
the  idea  of  forming  a  Balkan  league  against  Turkey 
is  entirely  erroneous.  On  the  part  of  one  of  the 
Balkan  States,  an  offensive  war  against  Turkey 
seems  to  me  impossible  and  almost  childish.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  federation  of  the  Balkan  States  is  a 
Utopia  which  a  serious  statesman  would  not  enter- 
tain for  one  moment.  And  yet  other  minor  ar- 
rangements might  be  made  among  them  which 
might  prove  of  great  utility.  They  ought  to  in- 
augurate a  system  of  reconciliation  and  mutual 
respect.  Between  the  Greeks  and  the  Bulgarians 
there  has  existed,  for  fifteen  hundred  years,  a  state 
of  perpetual  hostility,  for  the  reason  that  the  Bul- 
garians have  not  been  able  to  accustom  themselves 
to  the  idea  that  they  should  be  contented  with  a 
part  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  more  than  sufficient 
for  them." 

The  letter  of  Rizow  to  Prince  Ferdinand, 
quoted  above,  gives  the  key  to  the  present 
situation  in  Macedonia  and  to  the  chaotic 
state  of  that  unfortunate  country.  Seeing 
that  schools  and  exarchates  did  their  cause 
no  good,  the  Bulgarians  inaugurated,  in  the 
last  few  years,  a  system  of  terrorism,  mur- 
der, and  arson,  of  which  the  people  of  this 
country  have  hardly  an  idea.  They  have 
formed  the  so-called  committees,  composed 
of  armed  bands,  which  visited  every  village 
and  hamlet,  tried  to  win  them  to  their  cause, 
and,  failing  to  do  so,  burned  the  houses  and 
churches,  killed  men  and  women  indiscrimi- 
nately, and  inspired  general  terror.  The  poor 
peasants  tremble  on  the  approach  of  the 
Bulgarian  Cotnitadgis. 

In  a  pamphlet  published  in  London 
("Bulgarian  Outrages  in  Macedonia,"  1897- 
1903,  Ede.  Altom  &  Townsend,  Lim'd)  it  is 
stated  that  during  the  said  years  202  murders 
and  27  attempted  murders,  or  a  total  of  229 
crimes,  were  committed  by  Bulgarian  bands 
against  Macedonian  Greeks,  and  the  name  of 
each  victim  and  the  date  and  place  where  the 
outrage  was  committed  are  given. 

So  far,  the  voice  of  civilization,  seemingly, 
has  been  spent  in  shouting  down  the  Turk,  but 


what  is  now  going  on  in  Macedonia  is  not  a 
religious  issue  between  Christian  and  Moham- 
medan. While  it  is  true  that  the  Macedonians 
are  Christians,  they  are  more  in  fear,  at  the 
present  time,  of  their  Bulgarian  co-religionists 
than  of  those  who  worship  and  fight  under  the 
standard  of  the  crescent.  Said  the  Greek 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  lately: 

"The  whole  trouble  is  fomented  by  Bulgarians 
against  the  wishes  of  the  Macedonians  themselves. 
The  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Macedonia 
are  Greeks  and  not  Slavs.  They  have  no  wish  to  be 
annexed  to  a  Slavonic  country  like  Bulgaria,  and  we 
have  no  wish  to  have  them." 

The  fact  is  that  it  is  only  the  north  of 
Macedonia  that  is  occupied  by  Bulgarians 
and  Servs.  In  Southern  Macedonia  the 
Greeks  predominate,  and  they  are  the  exclu- 
sive occupants  of  the  seacoast.  The  Bul- 
garians are  trying  to  oust  the  Greek  Mace- 
donians from  their  strongholds.  They  do 
not  aim  at  simply  getting  rid  of  the  Turkish 
yoke,  but  at  imposing  their  own  supremacy  on 
the  unwilling  Greeks,  or  Christians  of  other 
races. 

For  political  and  not  religious  purposes  the 
Bulgarians  have  used  as  their  method  a  system 
of  terrorism.  The  Bulgarian  bands,  armed 
and  provided  with  money  from  their  own 
country,  invade  Macedonia,  while  the  other 
Christian  populations  are  unarmed  and  can- 
not resist.  The  result  is  that,  abnormal  as 
it  may  seem,  those  who  will  not  side  with  the 
Bulgarians,  nor  submit  to  their  ascendency, 
look  upon  the  Turks  as  their  protectors  and 
deliverers.  The  violence  of  the  Bulgarians  is 
more  intolerable  to  the  Greeks  in  Macedonia 
than  the  tyranny  of  the  Turk. 

Thus,  instead  of  a  union  of  Christian  races 
to  deliver  themselves  from  Turkish  oppres- 
sion, it  is  really  the  Bulgarians  who  are  giv- 
ing that  oppression  a  new  lease  of  life  by 
stirring  up  a  division  among  the  Christian 
peoples  themselves.  Not  that  the  Mace- 
donian Christians  fear  the  Turk  less,  but 
they  fear  the  Bulgarians  more;  for  Bulgaria 
uses  the  Macedonian  Greek  as  a  pawn  on 
the  political  board  and  is  not  at  all  gentle  in. 
its  treatment. 

Bulgaria,  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of 
causing  disorder  in  European  Turkey,  and 
thus  forcing  the  intervention  of  the  great 
powers,  with  the  expectation  of  enlarging 
Bulgarian  territory  and  raising  the  country 
from  a  principality  to  a  kingdomf  is  endeavor- 
ing to  force  the  peaceful  Macedonians  to 
armed  insurrection.    With  these  scheming 
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Bulgarians  on  the  north,  with  the  Albanians 
on  the  west,  and  with  the  Turks,  least  feared 
of  all  at  the  present  time — but  still  an  alien 
oppressor — on  the  south,  the  peaceful  Greek 
farmers  of  Macedonia  are  indeed  in  a  position 
not  to  be  envied.  But  the  Turk,  abominable 
as  he  is,  should  be  given  his  due,  and  Chris- 
tianity should  be  very  careful  how  it  sympa- 
thizes with  the  Bulgarians,  whose  methods 
make  the  fierce  and  intolerant  Mohammedan 
appear  mild  in  comparison. 

At  the  time  this  article  is  being  written  the 
allied  fleets  of  the  great  powers  are  on  their 
way  to  the  Turkish  waters  in  order  to  enforce 
their  demands  for  the  foreign  control  of  the 
finances  of  Macedonia. 

The  desired  economical  reforms  are  based 
on  the  following  paragraph  of  the  original 
Austro-Russian  agreement: 


w 


To  expedite  the  conduct  of  financial  affairs  in 
Macedonia,  the  budget  of  receipts  and  expenditures 
will  be  regulated  vilayet  by  vilayet,  and  the  receipts 
of  the  Ottoman  Bank  from  the  Macedonian  eparchies 
will  be  applied  solely  to  the  necessity  of  the  local 
administration." 


It  is  clear  that  the  enforcement  of  this  article 
does  away  entirely  with  the  Turkish  adminis- 
tration, which  is  replaced  by  an  autonomy  of 
the  above  description  construed  by  the  in- 
terested powers.  The  plan  provides  that  a 
special  budget  for  each  separate  Macedonian 
vilayet  shall  be  made  up  and  shall  be  rati- 
fied by  the  powers.  The  collection  of  the 
taxes  shall  be  made  by  Turkish  attaches,  but 
under  the  surveillance  of  the  Ottoman  Bank. 
One  higher  financial  supervisor,  appointed  by 
the  powers,  is  to  control  the  receipts  and  to  pay 
the  salaries.  The  only  exceptions  from  his  con- 
trol will  be  the  customs  duties  and  the  tithes. 

Only  by  this  means,  which  insures  the 
regular  conduct  of  imports  and  the  payment 
of  the  military  and  economical  attaches,  are 
order  and  prosperity  in  Macedonia  to  be 
secured.  The  powers  seem  to  be  in  earnest 
this  time,  but  their  success  depends  chiefly 
upon  complete  accord  among  them.  Before 
such  a  strong  European  coalition  the  Sultan 
will  be  obliged  to  give  way,  and  once  the 
powers  are  in  control  of  Macedonia,  there 
will  be  an  end  to  the  Bulgarian  atrocities. 
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JT  must  be  some  fifty  years 
or  more  since  M'sieu 
BarnS — christened  Barna- 
bas, with  a  patronymic 
sweetly  Irish  and  unpro- 
nounceable— flashed  like  a 
meteor  into  the  shabbier 
purlieus  of  Bruges. 

They  tell  me — the  old  women — that  he  was 
the  most  resplendent  gentleman  of  their 
youth;  and  it  would  seem  that  they  speak 
truly,  if  I  may  judge  from  the  legends  he  has 
left  behind  him.  The  only  wonder  is  that  a 
man  of  such  a  scintillating  military  career 
should  not  have  made  more  mark  on  history. 
I  gather  that  he  was  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
founding  of  the  Second  Empire,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  Hungarian  Revolution,  the  little  affair 
in  Italy,  and  the  Chartist  disturbances  in 
England.  But  in  the  end  he  came  to  Bruges, 
penniless,    and    with    but    faded    Parisian 


plumage  of  bottle  green  and  buff  with  many 
brass  buttons,  and  took  a  humble  post  as 
inspector  in  a  factory  for  making — I  forget 
what;  and  there  he  and  his  glory  came  to  an 
untimely  but  comfortable  end,  as  I  shall  try  to 
show. 

But  first  you  are  to  picture  him  strutting 
among  the  booths  of  the  Grande  Place  or 
ogling  young  bourgeoises  from  the  Cafe  de  la 
Paix — a  fine  figure  of  a  man  with  military 
mustachios  that  bristled  high  on  his  cheeks 
and  of  a  flagrant  red.  They  say  that  he  was 
never  without  a  bodyguard  of  beggars  and 
that  small  urchins  followed  at  his  heels  for  the 
largess  that  he  scattered,  and  they  whisper 
that  the  hearts  of  the  Flemish  girls  went  down 
before  him  as  corn  before  the  sickle.  But  for 
a  long  time  all  that  they  knew  of  his  way  of  life 
was  that  he  lodged  in  the  Rue  de  Sablon  over 
a  baker's  shop,  and  that  madame  the  baker's 
wife,  when  questioned,  said  little, but  shrugged 


"His  s 


i  the  Lac  d'Am 


her  shoulders  as  one  that  might  tell  much  if 
she  would. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  he  was  in  the  ville 
— it  might  have  been  months  or  perhaps  as 
much  as  a  year  or  two — before  he  crossed  the 
path  of  Celeste  Matthys. 

It  is  very  probable,  however,  that  she  had 
heard  tales  of  him,  for  who  was  not  familiar 
with  "  M'sieu  Barni  el  son  bath  "  (pronounced 
bdie)?  And  now  I  perceive  plainly  that  I 
should  have  mentioned  the  b&te  in  the  begin- 
ning; it  was  the  great,  the  distinguishing  mark 
of  the  ex-hero,  the  chief  part  of  his  luggage 
when  he  posted  into  Bruges — a  long,  deep, 
wide,  commodious  receptacle  that  might 
comfortably  have  cleansed  a  whole  family  'of 
Flemish  children  at  once,  had  such  a  per- 
formance been  within  the  pale  of  reason,  to  the 
mind  of  any  Flemish  mother.  But  ample  as  it 
was,  it  was  half  denuded  of  paint  and  dented 
not  a  little,  as  if  from  the  uses  of  war — I  speak 
from  the  witnessing  of  my  own  eyes,  though 
many  years  after;  and  therefore,  to  spare 
it,  I  suppose,  Barney  was  wont,  whenever 
the  weather  would  permit,  to  bathe  in  the 
open.  ■ 

If  then,  as  I  began  to  say,  Celeste  had  heard 
tales  of  him,  they  would  have  had  to  do  with 
these  extraordinary  practices.  Why,  the  man 
bathed  almost  as  often  as  most  people  say 
their  prayers !  She  might  have  learned  of  his 
summer  morning  dips  in  the  Lac  d'Am  our  be- 
neath the  scandalized  shutters  of  the  cloistered 
Be'guines;  of  the  wager  that  he  won  by 
swimming  around  the  city  walls,  never  once 
landing  between  the  Porte  d'Ostende  and  the 
Porte  de  Marischal;  of  how  he  held,  single- 


handed,  the  windmill  by  the  Porte  Sainte 
Croix  against  a  mighty  rabble  of  young 
'prentices  who  came  to  jeer  at  him  while  he 
bathed,  and  went  away  humbled,  with  purple 
eyes  and  bloody  noses;  of  how  during  one  of 
his  lonely  swims  in  the  twilight  his  clothes 
were  captured  and  taken  in  exchange  by  a 
dim-eyed  beggar,  and  how  this  same  wretch, 
who  was  short  and  thin,  on  the  following  day 
so  speedily  found  himself  a  marked  man  that 
he  parted  company  in  separate  shops  with 
the  green  coat  and  buff  trousers  and  gold- 
embroidered  waistcoat,  and  how  the  course  of 
each  splendid  garment  was  traced  until  they 
were  once  more  united  in  the  presence  of  their 
master;  of  how  he  withstood  the  joint  playful 
efforts  of  six  of  the  factory  hands  over  whom 
he  was  inspector  to  hurl  him  into  the  canal 
from  the  bridge  of  St.  Jan  Nepomuk,  and 
thereupon  stood  them  drinks  at  the  Estaminet 
de  la  Boucle  d'Or  until  he  himself  was  the 
only  man  who  could  walk  home  alone. 

I  could  tell  you  more  of  these  tales  than  you 
would  care  to  hear;  but  the  upshot  of  them  all, 
in  the  common  mind  of  Bruges,  was  that  there 
must  be  something  wrong  about  the  man  who 
needed  so  much  washing.  If  Celeste  then 
had  heard  of  him,  she  must  have  been  sad- 
ly prejudiced  in  his  disfavor.  Brave?  No 
doubt.  Generous?  To  a  fault.  Handsome? 
Ah!  Adorable?  Ciell  But  why  did  he  need 
so  often  to  make  himself  clean  ? 

The  event  that  determined  Barney's  future 
happened  on  a  market  morning  when,  being  of 
an  idle  mind  and  having  strolled  up  and  down 
the  Grande  Place  among  the  stalls  of  the 
country  women,  and  through  the  Place  du 
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Bourg  among  the  flower  girls,  and  about  the 
Place  Simon  Stevin  among  the  sellers  of  fruits 
and  sweetmeats,  he  wearied  of  conquest,  and 
meeting  a  little  bandy-legged  Fleming  who 
had  many  a  time  listened  open-mouthed  to  his 
tales  in  the  Cafe1  de  la  Paix,  whispered  some 
mischief  in  his  ear  and  led  him  off  in  the 
direction  of  St.  G  illes — but  not  to  church,  as  I 
guess. 

On  the  way  they  passed  the  lace  shop  of 
Celeste  Matthys;  and  here  Georges  Bruyn,  the 
Fleming,  who  had  not  lacked  his  morning 
draught,  stopped  and  sighed  and,  though  many 
times  adjured,  refused  to  move  on.  When 
Barney  glanced  within  to  ascertain  the  cause 
of  the  trouble,  r»e  saw  nothing  but  a  wooden- 
faced  lacemaker  bent  over  her  pillow,  behind 
a  little  counter  on  which  lay  displayed  boxes 
of  the  finished  fabric.  For  all  his  looking, 
the  profile  never  budged,  nor  did  the  click  of 
bobbins  falter,  nor  the  swift  advance  of  the 
pins  in  and  out  among  the  twisted  threads. 
For  a  second  or  two  Barney  watched,  fasci- 
nated, the  busy,  fat,  red  hands,  then  he  turned 
to  his  companion  and  marshaled  him  by  force 


"What  the  devil  does  it  mean?"  he  asked 
politely. 

"Mean?"  said  the  despairing  Bruyn.  "It 
means  that  Celeste  Matthys  is  the  heaven 
of  my  soul  and  that  she  once  loved  me  as 
tenderly.  .  .  .  Hut  for  those  that  have 
parted  us — Ciell" 

"Heaven,  is  it?  "says  Barney,  or  some  such 
thing.  "Sure,  for  myself  I  can  imagine 
another  sort  of  heaven  altogether,  and  that's 
the  whole  truth,  my  boy." 

But  Bruyn  was  not  to  be  comforted:  "The 
ells  of  lace  that  I  have  bought,  the  caps,  the 
handkerchiefs,  the — all  manner  of  useless 
things.  And  her  heart,  it  is  turned  to  stone 
by  those  that  are  jealous  of  me." 

"Name  of  Heaven  then,  try  another," 
Barney  would  have  said. 

"Ah,  but  you  do  not  understand,  the  love 
that  I  have  offered,  the  money  that  1  have 
spent.     .     .     ." 

"Pretty?"  says  Barney.  "You'd  have  to 
laugh  if  you  thought  long  enough  about 
her." 

"It  is  not  that,"  I  can  hear  the  Fleming, 


"  It  was  the  great,  the  distingui 

a  little  way  down  the  street.  There  he  ad- 
dressed him  in  a  sort  of  French — his  own 
Flemish  being  limited  to  epithets  likely  to 
hasten  straggling  workmen. 


;Hg 


ark   of  ibt  ex-btro." 


"  but  she  has  the  heart  of  gold — out — and  the 
pocket  of  gold  too." 

"Hey?"    says    Barney,    with    a    sudden 
thought. 


"  The  event  that  determined  Barney's  jut. 

"You  would  not  think  to  look  at  her  that 
there  sits  the  richest  woman  in  Bruges — the 
richest  woman  without  a  husband.  Upon  my 
soul,  it  is  true.  There  is  nothing  I  do  not 
know  about  her.  She  is  up  with  the  dawn 
and  off  to  Mass  at  the  Chapelle  du  Saint 
Sang.  How  do  I  know?  Have  I  not  heard 
many  a  time,  lying  sleepless  by  the  window  of 
my  lodging,  the  click  of  her  sabots  on  the  street 
below?  Have  I  not  raised  myself  in  bed  to 
see  her  go  by  on  the  opposite  side  with  her 
prayer  book  in  her  hand?  Enfinf  Have  I 
not  watched  her  over  her  coffee?  Have  I  not 
seen  her  sweep  out  her  shop  and  serve  her 
customers?  Have  I  not  seen  all  the  young 
men  of  Bruges  buying  lace  in  the  hope  that 
with  it  they  have  bought  her  heart— the  heart 
that  should  be  mine?  Do  I  not  know  from 
madame  la  blanchisseuse  de  fin  next  door,  the 
centimes  that  she  gives  for  her  dinner?  And 
have  I  not  heard  her  gossiping  in  her  doorway 
with  that  beast  of  a  bootmaker  over  the  way, 
with  that  serpent  of  a  fruiterer  at  the  cor- 
ner, with  that  robber  of  a  zouave  sergeant 


happened  e 


i  market   morning." 


who  lodges  across  the  court?  Talk  not  to  me! 
Do  I  not  know  all ,  down  to  the  very  sum  that 
she  has  set  aside  for  the  cross  and  wreath  of 
immortelles  that  shall  stand  over  her  grave 
whep  she  is  buried?  Pah!  And  it  is  all  to 
no  end." 

"If  it's  as  bad  as  that,"  says  Barney,  and 
flourishes  his  gold-headed  stick,  "there  is 
nothing  to  be  said.  Come  back  with  me  and 
I  will  procure  it  that  she  shall  take  the  one  of 
us — you  or  me." 

Thereupon  he  seized  Bruyn  by  the  elbow 
and  dragged  him  along  in  sudden  reluctance, 
perhaps  because  of  the  small  measure  of 
truth  in  the  big  words  he  had  been  uttering. 

A  moment  they  stood  on  the  cobbles.  The 
beady-eyed,  apple-cheeked  lacemaker  worked 
industriously  with  no  idea  in  the  world  that 
she  was  being  observed. 

Then  Bamey,  with  his  most  magnificent 
air,  pushed  open  the  door  and  entered,  shak- 
ing the  little  shop  with  his  tread,  and  still 
haling  the  alarmed  Bruyn  by  the  elbow. 

"Sure,  it's  you  must  be  interpreter,"  he 
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said,  "  for  it's  n 


i  word  of  the  lingo  I  c. 


"No,  no,"  says  the  unhappy  Fleming,  "I 
have  bought  enough.  And  it  is  of  no  use. 
Let  me  go." 

The  lacemaking  was  progressing  calmly 
all  the  while. 

"Madame,"  began  Barney.  They  tell  me 
it  was  always  beautiful  to  see  him  bow. 

The  suspicious  and  guilty  Bniyn,  here  at- 
tempting flight,  was  dragged  back  by  the  hair 
and  set  firmly  upon  the  single  stool  provided 
for  customers. 

"Now,  speak,"  commanded  Barney. 

"And  what  shall  I  say?"  whimpered 
Bruyn. 

"Tell  her  it's  Mr.  Barney,  of  Bruges,  come 
to  feast  his  eyes  on  the  sight  of  her  sweet 
face." 

How  much  of  this  got  into  Flemish  I  can- 
not say.  It  produced  no  perceptible  effect  on 
Celeste. 

"What  can  I  sell  you,  gentlemen?"  she 
asked  politely,  without  visibly  moving  a 
muscle. 

"Just  ask  her  if  she's  on  the  market  her- 
self," prompted  Barney. 

But  the  Fleming  hung  back  and  was  mute 


until  he  received  a  playful  blow  on  the  mouth 
that  set  him  a-blubbering. 

"Gentlemen,  gentlemen,"  protested  the 
lacemaker,  without  moving. 

"To  her,  man,  to  her!"  says  Barney  in 
English,  so  fiercely  that  her  eyes  rested  upon 
him  with  some  faint  signs  of  admiration. 

The  Fleming  must  have  made  a  mess  of  the 
translation,  for  Celeste  continued  phlegmatic 
and  only  drew  forward  her  choicest  box  with 
discreet  valuation  of  the  laces  within. 

"Ye  blithering  idjut!"  says  Barney — 
which,  of  course,  the  Fleming  did  not  under- 
stand. "I'll  just  take  the  matter  into  me 
own  hands  and  divil  a  bit  o'  good  my  pro- 
positi' '11  do  youl"  The  Fleming  raised  his 
shoulders  and  stretched  out  protesting  hands 
of  complete  innocence;  but  Barney  gave  over 
looking  at  him. 

"Madame,"  says  he,  and  bows  again. 
"Madame" — he  charged  boldly  into  the 
French — "is  it  your  wish  to  marry  this — 
this— cerapin?" 

Celeste,  though  she  had  had  a  French  fa- 
ther in  her  early  youth,  knew  but  little  of  his 
tongue.  Yet  her  woman's  instinct — possibly 
the  sense  of  her  own  wealth  and  position — 
gave  her  the  clew,  and  her  wit  rose  to  the  case. 


'Tell  her   it's   Mr,   Barney,   of  Bruges.'" 
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"Quel  rapin,  monsieur?"  said  she  slowly 
and  politely,  "for  I  see  two." 

Then  Barney's  blood  flew  to  his  head,  and 
he  broke  into  a  torrent  of  choice  Irish;  and 
Celeste  felt  for  her  rosary  and  began  to  tell 
her  beads,  while  the  little  Fleming  grinned. 

But  Barney  pulled  himself  up  so  abruptly 
that  Georges  Bruyn  almost  fell  off  his  stool. 

"Not  that  one,  madame,  I  assure  you," 
said  he  in  his  best  French.  "His  day  here — 
if  he  ever  had  a  day — is  done!"  With  that, 
he  ran  his  unfortunate  rival  out  into  the  street 
more  quickly  than  elegantly,  to  the  infinite 
amusement  of  the  passers-by. 

Quite  undisturbed,  he  returned  and  leaned 
over  the  counter,  with  his  elbow  planted 
among  madame's  best  laces,  and  said  with 
slow  distinctness: 

"It  is  because — in  three  days — I  shall  be 
marrying  you  myself." 

The  beads  fell  with  a  clatter  on  the  floor. 

"In  three  days,"  he  repeated  firmly. 

"M'sieu/" 

"Madame — "    He  bowed  again. 

"M'sieu,  I  am  but  a  poor  bourgeoise — 
though  half  Bruges  has  sought  my  hand,  it  is 
not  I  should  say  it " 

"There  is  no  need  to  say  it,  madame,"  he 
interrupted.  " I  wonder  it  was  not  the  whole." 

" — And  never  before  in  my  life " 

" — And  never  after,  madame,  I  hope,  once 
you  are  safely  married  to  me." 

"M'sieu,  I  do  not  know  you— 

"That's  soon  remedied,"  says  he,  lapsing 
into  his  own  tongue;  and  with  no  heed  to  the 
valuable  lace  dragged  by  his  sleeve  buttons  to 
the  floor  and  now  under  his  heavy  boot,  he 
leaned  over  the  counter  and  kissed  her  roundly 
on  both  apple  cheeks. 

She  put  up  her  hands  to  her  cheeks  and 
opened  her  mouth  to  scream,  but  the  cry  never 
came  for  the  wonder  of  his  next  words :  "  Now 
where  can  we  put  my — my" — his  French 
deserted  him  and  he  fell  back  upon — "b&te?" 

But  Celeste  understood  him.  The  insti- 
tution had  been  well  discussed  throughout 
Bruges. 

"M'sieu,  I  will  leave  you."  She  made  a 
pretense  at  offended  dignity. 

"Not  yet,  me  dove,  me  jewel,  me  sweet 
creature,  me  princess."  He  fell  easily  into  a 
stream  of  blarney  that  sounded  its  music  into 
her  uncomprehending  ears,  and  poured  like  a 
warm  current  about  her  cold,  calculating 
heart.  But  she  was  dumb,  knowing  neither 
what  he  said,  nor  what  she  should  do;  and  she 
longed  for  the  ear  of  her  priest. 
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And  when  he  had  for  the  moment  used  up 
his  breath  and  his  endearments,  she  made  a 
feeble  attempt  to  gain  time;  and  had  for  reply 
that  the  day  after  to-morrow,  which  was  the 
first  day  of  the  carnival,  bedad,  she  should  be 
kicking  her  heels  in  a  spangled  pink  dress,  the 
light  of  a  fond  husband's  eyes  and  the  envy  of 
all  the  girls  of  Bruges. 

This  got  into  French — some  of  it — after  a 
fashion — a  very  much  modified  French  that 
conveyed  little  impression  to  Cdleste  beyond 
the  fact  that  already  she  was  beyond  the 
power  of  priest  to  help  her. 

"Sure,  then,  it's  a  settled  thing,"  said  he, 
and  legend  adds  further  that  lest  she  should 
have  misgivings,  he  sent  his  bath  and  the  chief 
of  his  other  luggage  to  the  shop  that  same 
day,  and  notwithstanding  the  chilly  weather, 
bathed  appropriately  enough  the  two  follow- 
ing mornings  in  the  Lac  d'Amour. 

Now,  the  remainder  of  the  tale  scarce  needs 
telling.  Having  him  thus  thrust  upon  her, 
Celeste  made  the  best  of  him,  and  was  even 
known  to  betray  symptoms  of  pride,  more 
particularly  to  the  envious  and  objectionable 
blanchisseuse  de  fin.  She  early  recognized  his 
ornamental  character  and  graciously  took 
him  from  his  work,  dressed  him  according  to 
his  merits,  and  allowed  him  a  light-hearted 
butterfly  existence  among  the  cafes;  and 
further,  as  he  steadfastly  refused  to  encumber 
himself  with  a  single  Flemish  guttural,  and 
neither  of  the  two  possessed  enduring  French, 
she  managed,  during  his  lifetime,  to  acquire 
something  of  his  own  accent  and  idiom. 

And  when  he  died — prematurely — of  a  cold 
bath  following  a  p&tt  de  foies  gras,  she  mourned 
him  becomingly;  and  upon  the  entreaties  of 
the  blanchisseuse  de  fin,  sold  her,  after  much 
haggling,  at  a  good  price,  the  commodious 
bath,  to  be  diverted  to  the  soaking  of  soiled 
linen.  And  the  money  thus  obtained  she 
devoted  to  a  cross  and  wreath  to  match  her 
own,  and  to  masses  for  their  joint  souls. 

It  is,  I  suppose,  more  than  forty  years  since 
he  died,  and  madame  still  sits  bent  over  her 
lace  work,  with  her  wooden  profile  toward 
the  window.  And  it  is  as  if  Barney  had  not 
been?  Ah,  no.  As  you  tinkle  the  shop  bell, 
a  guttural  voice  arises  from  the  mound  of 
flesh  before  you  and  says  with  a  unique 
mixture  of  Flemish  unction  and  Irish  grace: 
"Sure,  vat  is  it  you  vould  be  likin'  at  all,  at 
all?" 

And  though  he  be  otherwise  remembered 
in  legend  and  in  stone,  this  is  the  truest  monu- 
ment to  Barney  of  Bruges. 
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most 
fairs. 


}OW  it  fell,  that  in  leaving 
Carfrae  Castle  there  were 
several  businesses  of  the 
Lady  Iseult  remaining  un- 
settled, and  Joan  Landy, 
her  old  nurse,  who  of  all 
the  world  loved  her  lady 
dear,  was  left  to  attend  to  these  af- 


And  when  she  came  down  to  join  the  Lady 
Iseult,  in  Landgore,  some  weeks  later,  she 
found  things  in  more  disorder  than  any  could 
have  imagined,  for  her  lady  was  plainly  wast- 
ing to  the  grave,  being  scarce  able  to  walk 
from  weakness;  and  upon  seeing  her  old 
nurse,  she  fell  on  her  bosom  and  wept  and 
prayed  to  Heaven  to  take  her  hence. 

Now  Joan  Landy  said  to  her  that  she  must 
cheer  herself;  that  several  of  her  own  peo- 
ple had  come  down  from  the  Highlands;  that 
her  favorite  serving  man,  Hugh,  was  of  the 
party,  and  that  life  with  them  about  might 
seem  more  natural  and  pleasant,  asking  her 
how  her  husband,  Sir  Henry,  fared,  at  which 
the  Lady  Iseult  cried,  with  glowering  eyes, 
"Name  him  not  to  me!" 

Then  Joan  Landy  said  to  her,  "Nay,  my 
honey-love,  speak  not  so  of  him  1  For  though 
he  may  not  have  been  thy  heart's  first  choice, 
he  has  proven  that  he  loved  thee  well." 

"He  has  proven  naught  to  me,"  cried  Lady 
Iseult,  "save  that  he  is,  the  greatest  liar  and 
knave  in  all  Christendom." 

"  Those  are  not  words  that  I  ever  thought  to 
hear  from  thy  lips  concerning  any — especially 
him  who  married  thee  and  gave  thee  his  name 
for  love  alone,"  Joan  answered  her. 

"He  has  deceived  thee,  as  he  has  the  rest," 


the  Lady  Iseult  replied.  "Ah I  Joan,  there  is 
no  slightest  matter  in  life  about  which  the  man 
is  not  a  practiced  liar.  He  deceives  one, 
there  being  no  necessity  for  it,  but  just  to 
keep  his  hand  in.  If  he  says  the  sun  shines, 
one  must  go  to  the  casement  and  look  out, 
before  the  truth  of  it  can  be  believed.  Nor 
is  that  all!  Married  me  for  love,  say  you? 
when  his  younger  brother,  a  frank  and 
ingenuous  man,  told  me  within  the  month 
that  Henry  Annesley  had  from  the  keeper  of 
the  crown,  one  deep  in  the  affairs  of  Charles 
Stuart,  the  knowledge  of  the  jewels  which 
were  to  be  my  portion  upon  my  wedding. 

"And,"  she  cried  at  length,  "if  I  mistake 
not,  he  is  traitor  to  more  than  me!" 

"There,  heart,"  said  Joan  Landy,  "take 
some  cheer,  for  life  is  only  a  day  at  a  time, 
and  all  of  its  sorrows  fall  not  to  be  borne  at 
once,  but  piecemeal; "  and  she  left  her,  and 
going  down  the  hall  she  saw,  in  a  mirror, 
Sir  Henry  Annesley  come  from  a  curtain  be- 
hind which  he  had  been  listening  and  had 
heard  his  lady  denounce  him  to  her  nurse 
as  a  traitor  to  the  king. 

And  that  night,  Sir  Henry,  before  all  the 
servants,  flattered  Joan  Landy  with  marks 
of  extreme  condescension  and  pleasant  speak- 
ing of  her  many  virtues;  as  well  as  Hugh 
Valdivalloch,  commonly  known  as  Hugh  the 
Scarlet,  so  called  because  the  hair  upon  his 
head  "approached  and  even  reached  that 
color." 

But  there  is  this  about  the  Highland  folk, 
that  their  loyalty  once  being  given,  it  stands 
in  foul  weather  as  well  as  fair,  nor  can 
bribery  nor  smoothness  of  speech  turn  Hie- 
land  bodies  from  their  fealty;  and  Hugh  the 
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Scarlet,  that  night  in  the  buttery,  told  Joan 
Landy  that  Sir  Henry  Annesley,  though  he 
"purred  like  a  cat  and  smiled  like  the  king's 
mistress,  was  a  man  drenched  in  villainy,  or 
he  knew  not  human  nature." 

Now  at  this  time,  bred  in  a  manner  none 
could  tell,  there  fell  a  delusion  over  the  coun- 
tryside concerning  witches;  and  in  the  wide 
dark  country  around  Landgore  the  belief  in 
the  supernatural  rode  high.  Headless  people 
floated  in  the  air  ;  warlocks,  spunkies,  elf 
candles,  deadlights,  cantraips,  and  giants,  by 
common  repute,  held  the  land.  Simple  folks 
could  scarce  be  forced  from  their  homes  after 
sunset.  The  king  himself  was  a  believer,  and 
the  whole  country  was  in  a  state  of  devilish 
mental  disorder. 

But  the  tenantry  of  Annesley  Towers,  and 
the  folk  in  the  wild  pasture  land  down  by  the 
sea,  were  troubled  in  a  way  beyond  belief 
after  Sir  Henry  heard  his  lady  say  she  knew 
him  for  a  traitor.  He  was  known  to  visit 
more  often  than  formerly  his  tenants,  giving 
money  to  them  and  praising  their  children, 
and  repeating  the  kind  things  he  had  heard 
each  say  of  the  other;  but  when  his  lady  was 
mentioned,  he  would  sigh  and  turn  the  sub- 
ject of  talk  abruptly  so  that  the  turning 
could  not  fail  to  be  noticed,  and  the  silly 
peasant  folk  whispered  among  themselves, 

"  Why  will  the  master  never  say  any  word, 
good  or  bad,  of  her  who  is  his  wife?" 

Now  Joan  Landy  heard  the  folk  say  more 
than  once  that  the  signs  of  witchcraft  first 
showed  at  the  coming  of  the  strange  Highland 
woman  who  had  bewitched  Sir  Henry  into  a 
marriage  with  her;  and  she  beseeched  her 
lady  to  show  herself  more  natural,  nor  to 
keep  by  herself  so  much,  growing  ever  paler 
and  more  uncanny  to  the  eye;  but  the  lady 
listened  not  to  these  good  advices. 

On  the  third  of  July,  the  superstition  riding 
high,  that  devil,  Sir  Henry  Annesley,  caused 
to  have  executed  in  Edinburgh  the  following 

commission: 

"Edr.  3d  July. 

"To  the  Right  Hon.  His  Mattes  Commissioner, 
His  Grace  and  the  Lordis  and  Others  of 
the  Parliament  appoyntit  for  the  Articles. 
"  The  humble  petilionn  of  Henry,  lord  of  Annesley; 

SHEWETH: 

"That  upon  severall  malefices  committit  of  late 
within  and  about  my  landis  of  Annesley  and  Land- 
gore,  thair  be  severall  persones  suspect  of  the  abomi- 
nable sin  of  witchcraft,  who  when  apprehendit  the 
markes  of  witches  wer  found  on  thame  in  the 
ordinarie  way.  Two  of  these,  Mareoun  and  Joney 
Device,  haif  made  confession  alreadie.  One  other 
they  haif  dilatit  as  partaker  of  same  crime  with 
thame,  who  be  not  yet  searched. 


"Ajid  trew  it  is,  that  throw  the  rrequende  of  the 
said  sin  of  witchcraft,  in  the  saidis  boundes,  my  hail 
tenentes  there  threatenes  to  leave  my  ground  without 
justice  be  done  on  these  persones.  And  because  the 
laws  are  silent  the  sin  becomes  daylie  more  frequent 

"  Because  of  all  these  many  things,  the  petitioner, 
Henry  laird  of  Annesley  and  Landgore,  doth  pray 
the  Lord  Commissioner  and  Lords  of  the  Articles, 
that  a  Commission  empowering  him  to  put  to  death 
those  persons  guilty  of  witchcraft  be  given  him. 

"  And  youre  petitionner  will  ever  Praye."  * 

Now  when  Joan  Landy,  partly  by  logic,  but 
more  by  loving  instinct,  divined  that  her  lady 
was  to  be  apprehended  as  a  witch  on  the 
bought  word  of  two  old  hags,  she  went  wild 
with  grief,  and  going  to  Lady  Iseult,  tried  to 
persuade  her  to  leave  the  country,  while  there 
was  yet  time,  saying  that  it  was  her  husband 
who  had  made  the  trouble  against  her.  And 
the  Lady  Iseult  answered,  "I  know  more  of 
that  than  you  can  tell  me,  Joan.  But  there 
is  another  matter  that  ye  do  not  know." 

All  of  this  time  I  sat  in  my  offices,  in  the 
high  smoked-stone  building  in  Edinburgh, 
thinking  neither  of  Highland  nor  Lowland, 
but  just  of  drawing  briefs  and  getting  a  bit 
time  for  Horace  in  the  evenings.  It  was  upon 
a  steaming  day  in  July,  sultry,  sunless,  and 
foggy  as  well,  that  I  heard  a  clamor  in  the 
streets,  and  looking  out  beheld,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  affection  and  alarm,  none  other  than 
The  Two.  They  rode  ponies  and  had  with 
them  several  Highland  gillies,  to  whom  they 
were  giving  shrill  and  imperious  commands 
in  the  Gaelic.  They  sat  their  ponies  stiff  like 
soldiers,  and  with  upturned  faces  were  looking 
anxiously  from  building  to  building;  and  I 
knew  on  the  instant,  with  a  feeling  of  having 
been  hunted  down,  that  they  had  come  for 
me.  My  first  thought  was  one  of  flight,  but 
seeing  the  highly  absurd  position  in  which 
such  a  course  would  place  me,  I  took  the  bull 
by  the  horns,  so  to  speak,  and  opened  the 
window. 

"Hello!  young  gentlemen,"  I  cried. 

"Here  he  is,  Geoffrey,"  shouted  Angus, 
who  noted  me  first;  and  hurling  themselves 
from  their  ponies,  I  heard  them  clattering  up 
the  stairs  and  through  my  outer  offices  like 
troopers. 

They  were  so  lovely,  with  such  sweet  smiles 
and  trustful  looks  under  their  terrible  inten- 
sity, that  sometimes  one  forgot  them  to  be 
"bloody  knights "  and  thought  of  them  merely 
as  children. 

"We've  got  her,"  they  said,  "in  the  inn." 

*  Remarkable  Cases  of  Criminal  Jurisprudence. 
Carey.     Edit.  1845. 
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"Who?"  said  I,  with  their  own  abruptness. 

"Joan  Landy,"  they  answered,  tugging  at 
my  skirts. 

"Come." 

"Why  does  she  not  come  here?"  I  asked; 
and  then,  as  though  it  were  an  afterthought, 
"and  what  does  she  require  from  me?" 

"Come,"  they  repeated,  pushing  at  me, 
and  as  I  could  gather  nothing  from  them  but 
this,  I  suffered  myself  to  be  led  forth;  and  a 
strange  spectacle  we  presented  in  the  narrow, 
crowded  streets,  more  crowded  than  usual 
this  day  by  reason  of  a  strange  ship  anchored 
in  the  harbor  from  the  Indies. 

The  Highland  fellows,  six  or  seven  in  num- 
ber, who  had  been  holding  the  ponies'  heads, 
followed  along  behind  us  till  we  came?  to  the 
"Silver  Lark,"  where  we  found  Mistress 
Landy  sitting  by  an  open  window,  fanning 
herself  with  great  violence,  her  broad,  kind 
face  very  pale,  and  her  eyes  red  with  weeping. 

"Oh,"  she  cried,  "Mr.  MacLean"— she 
spoke  something  between  English  and  the 
Gaelic,  but  I  set  it  down  as  plainly  as  possible 
for  the  purpose  of  easy  reading — "I  have 
pleasure  at  sight  of  ye,  for  there  is  none  to 
turn  to  but  you,  and  God  only  knows  if  I'm 
right  in  what  I  do;  but  The  Two  have  dragged 
me  hither  from  Landgore — and  Hugh  is  with 
me — and  my  lady  is  to  be  killed  for  a  witch" 
— and  she  broke  into  a  storm  of  sobs  and 
cries. 

"She's  done  that  all  the  way  from  Land- 
gore,"  explained  Geoffrey;  "but  she  stops  if 
you  give  her  something  to  eat,"  and  taking  a 
bun  from  his  own  pocket,  he  handed  it  to  her, 
saying,  "Go  on." 

Now,  Joan  Landy,  although  an  excellent 
female  and  of  great  wisdom  in  act,  had  little 
skill  with  words,  and  for  her  to  tell  a  tale  was 
to  invite  the  hearer  to  inquire  into  his  own 
saneness,  for  she  deviated  from  the  main  road 
and  lost  herself  up  side  paths  which  led  to 
nothing,  which  indirectness  was  maddening 
to  the  intelligence. 

"Soon  after  you,  sir,  had  left  Carfrae — it 
was  on  the  Monday — or  Tuesday — next  or — 
mayhap  Wednesday — I  believe  now  it  was 
Wednesday,  for  Zahany  Twamley's  mill  had 
stopped  in  the  morning,  because  the  water  was 
so  low,  and  his  wife  came  to  me  and  asked 
me  to  go  to  a  junkey  with  them,  saying  that 
it  was  a  day  upon  which  I  could  easily  go, 
as  there  was  no  special  work  to  be  attended  to, 
so  that  it  must  have  been  on  a  Wednesday — 
and  I  recall  now  that  it  was,  for  the  extra 
hop  pickers  were  hired  but  for  three  days, 


and  they  were  still  there  when  the  lad  came. 
They  were  there  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
Wednesday,  and  would  have  gone  on  Thurs- 
day, by  which  I  am  settled  in  my  mind  that 
it  was  the  Wednesday  after  you  left  Carfrae 
that  he  came." 

I  tried  to  fasten  my  eyes  on  her  more  firmly, 
hoping  to  save  my  reason  as  she  went  on. 

"I  was  in  the  old  arbor  by  the  wall,  with 
some  of  the  ruffians  who  were  there  for  the 
picking,  for  it  was  near  the  noon  hour,  and 
they  had  come  up  to  the  outhouses  for  some 
beer,  and  they  stood  together  talking  and 
drinking,  and  one  who  had  a  scar  on  his  neck 
was  for  trouncing  another  who  made  some 
jest  about  it — the  other  being  Irish,  who  got 
into  our  country  God  only  knows  how,  whose 
eyes  were  wide  apart,  and  whose  spirit  had 
no  responsibility  set  into  it — and  they  were 
coming  to  blows,  as  I  said  before,  when  we 
noticed  the  lad  standing  among  us.  And  he 
stood  in  mean  clothes.  His  shirt  was  one 
that  I  have  since  thought  he  got  from  Sandy 
at  the  mill,  for  it  was  just  like  the  crazy 
weaving  his  mother  does — and  the  sewing 
as  well — for  it  was  dropping  in  parts,  and 
showed  his  shoulder,  which  was  very  white, 
through " 

At  this  I  threw  my  hands  apart  as  one  does 
whose  patience  is  fair  exhausted,  and  cried, 
"  Whose  shoulder,  Joan  ?  You  drive  me  daft, 
with  your  way  of  telling!" 

"Why,"  said  Joan,  in  surprise,  "I  thought 
I  told  you  at  the  start — Lorraine's  brother,  or 
so  he  said  he  was." 

"What!"  I  cried,  "Lorraine's  brother 
came  to  Carfrae  and  ye  told  no  one!" 

And  Joan,  breathless,  answered,  "Aye!" 

"What  said  he— did  he  write?" 

"He  said  that — first  he  sang — no,  not  first 
he  sang,  for  that  was  second;  but  first  he 
shook  his  head  as  having  no  English,  which  he 
proved  after  was  not  true,  and  then  he  sang 
— no — next,  he  took  a  strange  instrument  of  a 
three-cornered  shape,  and  screwed  things  in 
and  out,  and  made  a  noise  by  picking  upon." 

"  By  all  the  saints !  I  shall  lose  what  reason 
I  have  before  this  katydid.  Stop  talking,  I 
tell  thee!  Stop!"  and  I  gave  her  a  shake  of 
the  arm.  ' '  Answer  only  questions !  Was*  this 
Lorraine's  brother?" 

"So  he  said." 

"And  he  came  to  seek  the  Lady  Iseult?" 

"So  he  said." 

"And  Lorraine  is  not  married?" 

"So  he  said." 

"Why  had  he  not  sent  before?" 
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"So  he  said." 

"Said  what?" 

"Said  he  had  sent  before." 

"Often,  said  he?" 

" Every  week  since  he  left  Scotland."  And 
the  good  woman  fainted  dead  away. 

"  My  God,"  I  cried,  putting  my  hands  to  my 
head  in  my  inability  to  follow,  "is  my  reason 
fleeing?"  and  seizing  the  bell  rope,  called  for 
water;  but  The  Two  dashed  at  her,  took  her 
by  the  shoulders,  and  shook  her  so  violently 
that  her  head  rocked  back  and  forth,  her  cap 
fell  to  the  floor,  and  her  arms  swung  like 
flails.  The  treatment,  though  unusual,  was 
immediate  in  its  effect,  for  she  straightened 
herself,  though  seeming  a  bit  dazed. 

"She often  has  oncomes,"  explained  Angus 
shortly.  "But  now  we  will  tell,  for  though 
but  children,  we  talk  straighter." 

"  Iseult  was  to  marry  his  Grace  of  Lorraine, 
but  he  did  not.  She  married  " — and  here  the 
boy  stopped  suddenly,  and  looking  at  Geof- 
frey, counted  —  one,  two,  three,  and  to- 
gether, being  prepared  by  the  counting,  they 
cried — "Damn  Sir  Henry  Annesley!" 

"He  kept  letters  from  her  that  his  Grace  of 
Lorraine  sent,  and  we — Angus  and  I — stole 
them,  inking  some  and  burying  others,  and  two 
we  still  have,  and  another  big  one,"  he  added. 

I  recalled  the  morning  that  I  found  the 
imps  digging  in  the  unfrequented  grounds. 

"But  we  read  none  of  what  we  took,  for 
that  would  be  dishonor,"  Geoffrey  explained 
proudly. 

"  So  after  Iseult  married,  we  dug  these  things 
up  to  give  him  back  because  he  was  her 
husband.  We  carried  them  in  a  dark  bag  to 
the  Lowlands,  but  he  had  gone  away,  and 
Hugh  opened  them." 

It  would  take  a  week's  writing  and  a  longer 
time  of  painful  reading  to  set  down  the  talk 
as  I  got  it  from  The  Two,  the  old  nurse, 
and  Hugh  Valdivalloch.  The  fact  was  that 
the  imps  truly  had  in  their  possession  letters 
written  by  Lorraine,  which  Sir  Henry  had 
intercepted,  which  was  indeed  startling  proof 
of  knavery,  but  when  they  gave  me  the  thing 
they  called  "the  big  one,"  a  letter  wrapped 
in  leather  and  grimy  from  its  burying,  I  stood 
aghast  at  written  villainy  beyond  belief;  for 
here  was  proof  of  all  that  Lowland  insurrec- 
tion which  I  had  wanted  five  years  before. 

And  they  not  knowing  what  I  held,  told  me 
further  of  the  peril  in  which  Lady  Iseult  stood, 
beseeching  me  to  get  some  proper  aid  for  her, 
as  it  seemed  she  would  do  nothing  to  aid  her- 
self. 


"  Does  she  know  that  Lorraine  is  alive  and 
still  loves  her?"  I  asked,  to  which  Joan  Landy 
shook  her  head. 

"I  have  not  told  her,  thinking  it  would 
make  her  the  more  unhappy,"  she  answered. 

"And  if  that  be  true,  I  know  not  women," 
said  I. 

"And  you'll  go  back  with  us  to  Landgore, 
will  ye  not?"  Joan  asked,  and  The  Two 
raised  their  pleading  eyes  to  mine;  and 
Geoffrey,  putting  his  morsel  of  a  hand  on  my 
arm,  said  lovingly: 

"  For  then  all  will  be  right,  for  you  know  so 
much  that  even  the  king  will  do  as  you  say  I" 
And  Angus  nodded  assent. 

Sweeter  flattery  no  man  ever  had,  and, 
although  I  had  no  stomach  for  getting  myself 
mixed  up  with  Lowland  witches,  mayhap  end- 
ing myself  in  some  direct  antagonism  to  the 
king,  there  seemed  naught  else  to  do,  and  the 
following  day,  The  Two,  with  their  Highland 
following,  the  dame,  Hugh  the  Scarlet,  and  I, 
set  out  on  the  road,  in  hired  vehicles,  for 
Landgore. 

At  Annesley  Towers,  which  was  a  great 
place,  set  in  a  low  park,  with  hedges  of  the 
yellow  flower  so  common  in  the  low  country, 
I  found  things  even  worse  than  I  had  ex- 
pected, for  Lady  Iseult  was  plainly  dying 
from  lack  of  any  desire  to  live.  She  greeted 
me  with  kindness,  however,  saying,  with  the 
woman's  thought  for  conduct,  that  Sir  Henry 
was  absent  in  London.  But  after  the  tea  I 
bid  The  Two  wait  outside,  and  broached 
my  business  to  her  while  we  sat  alone  to- 
gether. 

"I  will  be  frank  with  you,  Mr.  MacLean," 
she  said,  with  a  man's  directness.  "Between 
my  husband  and  me  there  is  no  love.  On  my 
part,  indeed,  there  is  both  fear  and  hate,  and 
the  belief  that  he  desires  to  rid  himself  of 
me  as  a  wife.  The  first  real  knowledge  I 
had  of  him  was  concerning  the  jewels  about 
which  he  lied;  and  reasoning  here  and  there, 
I  thought  of  the  suddenness  of  my  father's 
death,  and  of  a  certain  messenger  from 
France  who  had  a  terrible  seizure  after 
meeting  Sir  Henry  in  the  elm  wood;  and  two 
other  persons  who  died  from  the  disease  of 
too  much  intimacy  with  Sir  Henry,  which  led 
me  to  have  enough  of  him  in  two  weeks' 
time.  But  I  am  tired  of  living,"  and  the 
lovely  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  she  spoke; 
"and  if  it  be  as  they  say,  that  these  old 
women  are  tried  but  as  a  blind  to  have  me 
charged  with  witchery,  so  be  it,  for  I  care  not 
one  groat  whether  I  live  or  die." 
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And  then  I  spake,  but  gently  and  a  bit  at 
a  time: 

"Thy  'knights'  have  some  papers  that 
may  interest  thee,"  and  I  bade  The  Two 
enter. 

Upon  which  the  little  fellows  came  in,  Geof- 
frey first,  who  gave  the  papers  to  her,  saying 
no  word,  and  the  Lady  Iseult  looked  curi- 
ously at  them;  and  from  them  to  The  Two 
and  myself. 

"And  what  are  these  inky  papers?"  she 
asked,  smiling  at  the  boys. 

"We  inked  them,  Geoffrey  and  I,  and  hid 
them  from  Sir  Henry  Annesley,  and  now  we 
know  they  belonged  to  thee,"  and  Angus 
pointed  with  his  slender  finger  to  the  sig- 
nature— "Lorraine."  And  at  sight  of  that 
beloved  name,  the  blood,  so  long  absent,  came 
back  to  the  lovely  face,  and  as  the  truth 
dawned  upon  her  that  her  lover  had  not  been 
false  but  loved  her  still,  she  stood  erect  and 
bloomed  before  us  like  a  rose — for  that  is 
love's  way  with  women — and  the  desire  for 
life  and  happiness  came  to  her  again  as  she 
said: 

"These  ignorant  Lowland  bodies  shall 
learn  what  it  is  to  trouble  a  woman  who  has 
her  wits  about  her;  and  as  for  Henry  Annes- 
ley— "  and  a  gathering  of  the  brows  was  the 
end  of  that  speech.  And  that  night,  when 
Joan  Landy  had  finished  making  her  ready 
for  the  bed,  she  said,  with  scarlet  face,  "You 
think  he  loved  me,  Joan?"  And  Joan  an- 
swered, "With  his  soul,  it  is  my  belief."  And 
the  Lady  Iseult  kissed  her,  and  gave  her  a 
gold  trinket,  and  cried  for  joy. 

In  three  days  the  court  sat,  and  although 
I  knew  in  advance  part  of  what  would  hap- 
pen, I  will  tell  the  tale  as  it  fell  in  point  of 
time. 

It  was  a  curious  scene,  in  the  foul,  ill-smell- 
ing court  room,  with  Sir  Hugh  McTaggart 
on  the  bench,  assisted  by  my  own  uncle 
Pitcarren  (a  thing  which  Sir  Henry  had  not 
counted  upon),  the  sullen-faced  Lowland 
bodies  on  the  one  side,  the  Highland  folk  on 
the  other,  and  in  the  midst  The  Two,  glorious 
in  their  sufficiency. 

And  for  the  day  long  I  listened  to  tales  that 
should  make  a  Christian  laugh — of  opening 
graves  accompanied  by  the  devil,  who  was 
muzzled;  of  flying  over  the  kirk  of  Bos  wick 
in  a  sieve;  of  a  toad  that  came  at  midnight 
with  purpose  in  its  eyes;  of  killing  cats  and 
sailing  to  the  middest  of  seas  to  cause  vapors, 
and  always  the  Lady  Iseult's  name  was 
mentioned    as  causing  these   derangements 


of  nature,  although  she  was  not  openly  appre- 
hended as  yet. 

The  third  morning  it  was  given  out  that  Sir 
Henry  had  started  from  London  upon  the 
first  hearing  of  the  danger  in  which  his  wife 
stood,  to  appear  in  court  and  to  speak  for 
her,  which  snowed  his  hand  too  plainly,  see- 
ing that  his  lady  was  not  yet  openly  accused. 

He  was  a  bit  dashed  to  find  me  there,  I 
thought  (though  that  may  have  been  self- 
flattering),  and  I  moved  where  I  could  keep 
him  well  aware  of  me.  But  when  he  began 
his  testimony,  I  had  reason  to  fear  his  power, 
for  he  played  upon  his  hearers  as  upon  an 
instrument,  affecting  to  acknowledge,  with 
hesitation,  things  damning  to  the  Lady 
Iseult,  excusing  with  humbleness  that  in  her 
which  needed  no  apology,  and  seeming  to 
hold  back  his  indignation  before  the  dignity 
of  the  law,  until  I  was  in  such  a  rage  against 
his  diabolic  acts  that  I  longed  for  nothing  so 
much  as  to  see  his  body  hanging  in  chains  in 
Donellan  Forest. 

But  at  last  there  came  a  pause  in  his  telling, 
and  a  great  stir  fell  about  the  doorways  as 
the  macers  made  way  for  the  Lady  Iseult. 
She  had  donned  a  robe  of  splendor  and  put 
a  scarlet  flower  in  her  hair,  and  her  eyes — 
Lord!  the  shine  of  them  makes  me  thrill  after 
all  these  years.  Her  cheeks  were  aflame  with 
excitement  and  an  ecstasy  of  indignation,  and 
people  fell  back  to  let  her  pass  without  the 
macers'  aid.  And  a  great  hush  fell  upon 
those  who  had  spoken  ill  of  her,  for  they 
feared  those  clear,  unflinching  eyes.  And 
coming  direct  before  the  bar,  she  said: 

"My  lords,  you,  Sir  Hugh  McTaggart,  and 
you,  my  Lord  Angus  of  Pitcarren,  both  of 
Highland  birth,  I  had  not  thought  that  John 
of  Carfrae's  daughter  should  ever  stand  be- 
fore you  in  the  manner  in  which  she  finds 
herself.  I  came  from  the  Highlands,  in  what 
distress  you  know,  to  seek  a  home  here.  I 
have  had  no  happiness,  and  the  treatment 
which  I  have  received  has  been  manifested 
before  you;  and  because  ye  are  Hieland  men 
by  birth,  I,  a  Hieland  woman,  who  loves  the 
heather  and  the  hills  and  my  own  country, 
have  come  before  you  this  morning,  fearlessly, 
to  plead  my  cause  and  let  God  and  my  coun- 
try, represented  by  you,  be  my  judges. 

"This  case,  my  lords,  is  not  of  witchcraft, 
nor  old  women  who  have  been  practiced  upon; 
nor  silly  tales  of  toads  and  ailing  children. 
This  case,  my  lords  " — and  here  she  paused 
and  swept  Sir  Henry  with  her  eyes — "lies 
between  Henry  of  Annesley  and  Iseult  Gor- 
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don — the  woman  whose  love  he  stole,  whom 
he  wishes  to  rid  himself  of  as  wife — Sir  Henry 
Annesley,  whom  I  denounce  before  you,  by 
reason  of  these  papers,  as  a  murderer,  a  liar, 
and  a  traitor  to  the  king!" 

And  at  this  she  handed  to  the  judges,  as  I 
had  instructed  her  to  do,  the  papers  which 
The  Two  had  stolen. 

"What  are  these  inky  writings?"  Sir  Henry 
inquired,  with  a  smile;  and  then  he  took  a 
dangerous  turn.  "It  is  as  I  feared,"  he  said 
sadly,  "for  one  who  can  bewitch  a  whole 
countryside  can  practice  the  black  arts  of 
writing  and  forging  as  well,  no  doubt."  And 
here  I  rose. 

"Lord  Angus,"  said  I,  "of  those  papers 
I  have  the  history;  and,  if  it  please  you,  call 
the  boys,  Geoffrey  Aytoun  and  Angus,  Earl 
of  Glengyle,  and  let  them  be  sworn." 

"Aye,"  said  Sir  Henry,  with  a  sneer,  "call 
the  imps  she  has  bewitched  to  testify  for 
her!" 

I  stood  in  a  cold  sweat  at  this,  for  it  seemed 
as  though  the  proofs  of  Sir  Henry's  villainy 
were  to  be  turned  as  swords  against  us,  when 
there  came  to  our  ears,  soft  and  far  away,  the 
clatter  of  horses'  hoofs;  and  as  we  stood  at 
gaze,  these  sounds  grew  louder  and  louder, 
nearer  and  nearer,  until  they  were  so  hard 
upon  us  it  seemed  as  they  would  ride  the 
building  down.  And  a  clamor  rose  outside, 
and  all  the  court  room  stood  agape  in  fear 
of  they  knew  not  what.  Putting  myself  to 
the  fore,  I  looked  from  the  window,  and, 
God,  what  a  sight !  Over  the  hill,  riding 
like  wind,  the  Lorraine  colors  stiffened  over 
them  against  the  blue  of  the  sky,  came  fifty 
men,  their  faces  hot  with  rage  and  riding, 
while  far  in  front  (and  a  sob  came  in  my 
throat  at  sight  of  him)  rode  Edward  of  Lor- 
raine. 

And  with  the  relief  of  seeing  him,  there 
was  something  on  the  far  side  of  the  others 
that  caught  my  eye,  like  two  black  moving 
spots.  And  as  these  spots  grew  plainer,  I 
saw  two  Highland  ponies,  with  lowered  bel- 
lies, legs  stretched,  coming  at  the  maddest 
gait  that  ever  ponies  knew;  and  at  sight  of 
them  something  in  me  broke,  and  unashamed 
tears  rolled  down  my  cheeks,  as,  with  small 
bodies  flat  upon  their  ponies'  necks,  their 
little  legs  stiffened  to  the  stirrups,  their  child- 
ish faces  pale  from  excitement,  love,  and 
exhaustion,  with  heavenly  loyalty  in  their 
eyes,  Geoffrey  Aytoun  and  Angus  of  Glengyle 
rode  in  beside  the  rest. 

And  as  I  looked,  Edward  of  Lorraine  flung 


himself  from  his  horse  and  stood  within  the 
doorway;  and  I  praised  God  for  the  set  of 
his  chin  and  the  look  in  his  eye.  "This  court 
stands  adjourned,"  he  cried. 

But  Scotch  honor  was  touched  at  the  sight 
of  Lorraine,  and  Sir  Hugh  McTaggart  and 
Lord  Angus  were  on  their  feet,  not  as  judges 
alone,  but  as  Scotchmen,  to  resent  an  armed 
attack  upon  a  Scottish  court  of  law. 

"His  Grace  of  Lorraine,"  said  Lord  Angus 
coldly,  "may  find  it  takes  more  than  an  un- 
happy love  affair  to  explain  an  armed  in- 
vasion to  his  Majesty  the  King." 

And  all  this  time  Edward  kept  his  eye 
steadily  on  Henry  Annesley,  with  a  purpose- 
ful gaze,  as  a  tiger  hunts  his  prey,  while  he 
answered: 

"Our  cousin  of  England  is  needing  help 
from  France  too  much  to  quarrel  with  aught 
I  do.  He  cannot  lose  the  friendship  of  a 
cousin  to  the  king." 

And  as  he  spoke  he  kept  coming,  coming 
toward  Sir  Henry,  who  stood  watching  him 
with  head  bent  forward,  an  insolent  smile  on 
his  evil,  handsome  face. 

"Thou  canst  not  hide  evil,  Sir  Henry," 
said  Lorraine  softly;  and  before  the  judges 
he  smote  him  on  the  face. 

"Thou  shouldst  know,  thou  who  comest 
after  another  man's  wife.  As  the  mother 
was,  so  I  suppose  is  she!" 

And  at  this  Lorraine  pricked  him  on  the 
sleeve. 

"Liar I"  he  cried;  and  Sir  Henry  drew,  and 
they  stood  before  each  other. 

And  the  court  room  being  held  by  the 
soldiers,  the  two  fought  high-handedly  and 
before  two  of  the  most  august  judges  of  the 
land,  fought  until  Sir  Henry  fell  with  Lor- 
raine's sword  through  his  body. 

And  that  night  as  the  Lady  Iseult,  whom 
I  had  taken  to  the  convent  near  by,  was 
walking  in  the  garden  alone,  a  friar  with  a 
cloak  over  him  came  and  stood  near  her. 
And  she,  being  fearless,  said,  "Do  you  wish 
alms,  good  father?" 

And  the  friar  said  just  one  word,  "Iseult!" 
and  the  voice  was  that  of  the  man  who,was  the 
world  to  her;  and  he  threw  back  the  hood 
which  he  wore  and  stretched  forth  his  arms 
to  her,  and  his  eyes  brooded  over  her  with 
love  and  longing.    And  she  said: 

"Speak  to  me  again.  Let  me  hear  thy 
voice  once  more,  lest  I  fear  thee  to  be  part 
of  the  witchcraft,  which  this  morning  I  so 
much  derided." 

"Thou  lovest  me  still,  Iseult?" 
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"Look  in  mine  eyes!  Does  it  need  the 
telling,  Lord  of  Lorraine?" 

"Beloved,"  Iseult  continued,  "there  has 
indeed  been  suffering  in  life  since  last  we  met, 
and  I  have  prayed  to  God  to  let  me  forget 
thee  utterly;  but  when  the  Great  Love  has 
been  between  a  man  and  a  woman,  to  forget 
is,  as  thou  knowest,  a  thing  not  possible " 

"Thy  suffering,"  he  interrupted,  his  lips 
speaking  on  hers.  "What  has  it  been  to 
mine!  To  know  that  another  owned  thee, 
that  his  head  was  on  the  pillow  beside  thine, 
that  that  has  not  killed  me  is  because  I  could 
not  die  while  he  was  still  alive,  this  traitor, 
Sir  Henry  Annesley,  whom  I  greatly  fear  I 
have  not  killed." 

And  as  they  talked,  The  Two  came  through 
the  trees  together  and  kissed  their  lady's 
hands;  but  she  held  them  to  her  in  a  passion 
of  tenderness. 

"My  lads,"  she  cried,  "my  lads!  my  little 
loves!  how  came  you  here?" 

"We  wrote  it,"  said  Angus,  "two  weeks 
ago — when  Hugh  read  the  papers — the  let- 
ter to  bring  him  here" — and  he  nodded  to- 
ward Lorraine — "and  sent  it  by  Hugh  and 
two  of  Geoffrey's  gillies  and  the  man  I  own." 

"It's  a  truth,"  laughed  Lorraine;  but  there 
was  a  tremble  in  the  laugh,  for  tears  were  near 
it,  and  he  took  from  his  pocket  the  letter 
which  I  set  below: 

"sweet,  sweet  Grase  of  Lowrain: 

"  angus  an  gcoffrey  have  the  II  lcttres  you  wrote 
to  Iseult.     Sir  Henry  stole  them,  dam  him  and  he  is 
trying  to  burn  Iseult  for  a  which;  you  must  bring 
meny  men  an  come,     come  come. 
"  Her  to  husbans  that  will  be  after  you 
''Angus  of  Glengyle 

"Geoffrey  Aytoun. 
"  P.S.— for  goddes  sake  kill  him." 

And  the  Lady  Iseult  went  back  to  the 
Highlands,  where  for  a  space  she  dwelt  alone, 
though  she  had  the  honesty  of  soul  to  wear  no 
widow's  weeds;  and  at  the  Christmas  time, 
when  her  widowhood  was  over,  his  grace 
came  and  claimed  her  as,  his  wife.  And  there 
was  three  days'  feasting,' oxen  were  roasted 
whole,  and  bells  tolled,  and  there  was  dancing 
in  the  servants'  hall  to  the  pipes.  For  these 
two  loved  with  the  passion  and  singleness 
which  make  joy  for  all  creatures  who  live, 
and  for  those  which  may  be  born  of  such  a 
loving. 

I  doubt  if  I  should  have  been  so  merry  had 
I  known  what  lay  ahead  of  me,  however,  for 
the  evening  before  the  Duke  and  Duchess 


of  Lorraine  were  to  set  forth  to  France  his 
grace  came  to  me  in  the  embrasured  window. 

"The  duchess  and  I  have  great  love," 
he  said,  "the  greatest  love,  for  certain  two 
small  creatures  dwelling  hereabout."  And 
he  looked  at  The  Two,  who  had  an  illumi- 
nated missal  on  the  rug  at  my  feet.  A  hor- 
rible premonition  spread  through  me  at  his 
words.  "And  we  feel  that  because  of  the. 
fatherlessness  of  them,  they  may  lack  need- 
ful discipline."  I  shook  my  head  with  great 
firmness. 

"We  know  a  certain  lawyer  body,  a  very 
great  lawyer,  an  honor  to  the  kingdom,  of 
fortune  and  family,  who  might  desire  some 
easement  of  life,  and  a  large  income  which  we 
would  make  it  our  loving  duty  to  see  paid." 
And  here  he  smiled  at  me  insinuatingly,  the 
boys  lying  on  their  backs  meanwhile  con- 
cocting new  devilry,  I  made  no  doubt. 

"I  want  them  in  your  charge,"  he  urged. 

I  shook  my  head  again.  "And  what  sort 
of  life  are  ye  planning  for  me?"  I  inquired. 

"  The  duchess  wants  it,"  he  entreated, "  and 
she  loves  you  so." 

"It's  an  odd  way  to  show  love  for  anyone, 
your  grace,"  I  answered,  smiling.  "I  mis- 
doubt they  would  teach  me  to  swear." 

"Mr.  MacLean,"  he  said,  "they  love  ye, 
and  we  cannot  disregard  that." 

"Since  ye  think  of  them  so  much,  why  not 
take  them  with  ye  overseas?"  I  asked. 

"They  are  Scotchmen,  and  great  nobles, 
and  the  place  for  one  of  power  to  be  raised 
is  the  country  in  which  that  power  will  be 
exercised,  Mr.  MacLean,  as  I  think  ye'll 
agree  with  me."  I  nodded  assent,  for  there 
could  be  but  one  opinion  regarding  this. 

"And  there  are  other  matters  to  be  thought 
of,"  he  continued.  "They  are  children  of 
great  loves  and  great  hates,  with  brains  of  the 
first  order,  capable  of  new  thinking  and  con- 
tinued purpose.  Were  they  usual  lads,  it 
would  be  a  different  story;  but  there  is  great 
good  or  ill  before  them,  and  mayhap,  Mr. 
MacLean,  with  the  power  which  they  will 
some  time  wield,  I  am  asking  for  the  future  of 
Scotland  when  I  beseech  you  to  take  them 
under  your  charge." 

At  this  the  duke  left  me,  and  something 
akin  to  patriotism  as  well  as  love  stirred  at  my 
heart,  in  the  twilight,  as  The' Two  sat,  one  on 
either  side,  an  arm  of  each  around  my  neck; 
and  as  we  watched  the  sun  go  down  behind 
Ben  Lodore,  I  looked  into  the  future  and  saw 
no  vision  there  that  they  and  I  should  part. 
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FRANKLIN   AND  THE    FRENCH 
INTRIGUERS 

BY  MARY  CAROLINE  CRAWFORD 


IGHLY   important   as  was 
the  service  to  his  country 
rendered  by  Franklin  dur- 
ing  his   missions  to  Eng- 
land, and  rarely  valuable 
as  was  the  help  he  gave  in 
framing   that  impressive 
document  by  which  the  thirteen  colonies  de- 
clared themselves  States,  it  was  only  in  the 
negotiations  conducted  with  France  at  the 
dawn  of  the  young  republic  that  this  great 
man  proved  absolutely  indispensable.    Either 
of  the  Adamses  might  conceivably,  have  ac- 
quitted himself  with  credit  and  served  the 
country  acceptably  in  those  long  discussions 
with   Parliament;   and   the  Declaration   of 
Independence    would    probably    have    been 
framed  even  if  Benjamin  Franklin  had  spent 


his  life  (as  there  was  at  one  time  prospect 
that  he  might)  conducting  a  swimming  school 
in  London.  But  there  was  no  other  man  in 
all  eighteenth- century  America  who  could 
have  done  for  the  Revolutionary  cause,  in 
France,  what  Franklin  did.  Franklin  was 
not  the  first  man  sent  among  the  Gauls  to  win 
sympathy  for  America. 

Poor  Silas  Deane!  As  honest,  as  well-in- 
tentioned, and  as  painstaking  a  man  as  ever 
strove  unselfishly  in  a  good  cause  was  he! 
Yet  any  man  except  Franklin  must  have  failed 
in  so  trying  a  position  as  that  in  which  Deane 
soon  found  himself  as  the  first  and  secret 
American  envoy  to  France.  His  instruc- 
tions were  specific:  to  sound  de  Vergennes, 
the  French  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  as 
to  the  disposition  of  his  Government  to  help 
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America,  and  then  to  ask  for  25,000  troops, 
ammunition,  and  200  pieces  of  artillery,  for 
which  payment  would  be  made — when  Con- 
gress should  be  able.  Deane's  name  while  io 
France  was  to  be  Timothy  Jones  and  his  os- 
tensible business  that  of  a  merchant.  The 
letters  he  might  send  back  were  to  be  about 
his  "own  affairs,"  to  which  the  real  dispatch 
should  be  added  in  invisible  ink.  Deane, 
however,  made  these  precautions  worse  than 
useless  by  promptly  babbling  them  to  Dr. 
Edward  Bancroft,  an  American  resident 
abroad,  who  had  the  confidence  of  Congress 
and  with  whom  he  was  told  to  correspond. 
Unfortunately  for  Deane  this  man  had  "ac- 
cepted the  post  of  a  paid  American  spy  only 
to  prepare  himself  for  the  more  lucrative  office 
of  a  double  spy  for  the  British  ministers." 

Still,  with  Caron  de  Beaumarchais  and 
Arthur  Lee  to  deal  with,  a  man  of  Deane's 
caliber  must  in  any  case  have  floundered. 
Arthur  Lee  may  as  well  be  characterized  at 
once  as  the  Iago  of  the  cast.  He  was  not  a 
spy  like  Bancroft,  but  he  did  infinitely 
more  harm.  Franklin  said  superlatively,  "In 
sowing  jealousies  and  suspicions,  in  creat- 
ing quarrels  and  misunderstandings  among 
friends,  in  malice,  subtlety,  and  indefatigable 
industry  Arthur  Lee  has,  I  think,  no  equal." 


Beaumarchais,  the  talented  son  of  a  watch- 
maker, we  know  best  as  author  of  the  "  Mar- 
riage of  Figaro"  and  of  "The  Barber  of 
Seville."  That  his  career  even  before  he 
comes  into  our  story  had  been  varied  and  full 
of  romance  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
his  biographer,  Lomenie,  won  a  place  among 
the  Immortals  by  describing  it.  Twice  al- 
ready he  had  served  his  king  in  infinitely 
delicate  missions.  One  of  the  cherished  tra- 
ditions inherited  by  Louis  XVI  from  his 
grandfather  was  that  nobody  could  perform 
service  of  this  kind  so  well  as  Beaumarchais. 

Now,  though  the  young  king  had  no 
peccadillos  of  his  own  to  hush  up,  there  were 
one  or  two  troublesome  affairs  which  had 
lasted  over  from  the  previous  reign.  Among 
these  was  an  old  quarrel  between  a  certain 
French  minister  and  the  Chevalier  d'Eon— 
that  very  mysterious  personage  who,  up  to 
forty-three  years  of  age,  passed  for  a  man  {and 
as  such  was  successively  a  doctor  of  laws, 
counselor  in  the  French  Parliament,  literary 
censor,  diplomatic  agent,  Knight  of  St.  Louis, 
secretary  of  the  French  embassy,  and  acting 
minister  plenijxrtentiary  at  London),  only  to 
become  unaccountably  content  for  the  rest  of 
his  life  with  the  hampering  career  ordained 
by  petticoats.     To  Beaumarchais — for  Beau- 
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marchais — this  chevalier  turned  woman,  so 
remaining  in  history  until  his  sex  was  in- 
disputably established  by  a  post-mortem 
examination  of  his  remains.  Writers  of  the 
greatest  weight  were  taken  in,  like  all  the 
others,  concerning  the  chevalier.  M.  de 
Flassan,  the  grave  author  of  the  "History  of 
French  Diplomacy,"  asserts  in  his  volume, 
published  in  1809  (the  year  before  d'Eon's 
death),  that  "this  curious  person  was  pos- 
sessed by  a  mania  for  playing  the  part  of  a 
man."  But  up  to  May,  1775,  d'Eon  had 
been  commonly  believed  to  be  a  man.  His 
role  was  that  of  a  swaggering  dragoon  when 
Beaumarchais  sought  him  out  in  London  and 
endeavored  to  effect  the  return  of  certain 
papers  d'Eon  possessed.  Almost  at  once, 
however, d'Eon  "confessed  "—probably in  the 
hope  of  making  better -terms — that  he  was  in 
truth  a  woman.  To  color  his  assertion  he 
declared  a  consuming  passion  for  Beau- 
marchais! For  once  the  tricky  watchmaker 
was  tricked.     In  all  Beau  m  arena  is 's  letters  to 
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de  Vcrgennes  and  in  the  minister's  answers 
there  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  either 
suspected  d'Eon  to  be  masquerading  when 
he  returned  lo  France  a  few  months  later 
modestly  clad  in  coij  and  petticoats. 

Curiously  enough  it  is  the  king's  order  com- 
pelling Chevalier  d'Eon  to  assume  woman's 
clothes  which  supplies  the  introduction  to 
Beaumarchais's  accredited  connection  with 
the  American  Revolution.  Beaumarchais  had 
presented  to  the  Count  de  Vergennes  for 
replies  in  the  king's  own  hand  (before  his 
departure  for  London,  December  13,  1775)  a 
series  of  "essential  points"  regarding  the 
Chevalier  d'Eon's  clothes,  and  on  the  same 
paper,  in  the  course  even  of  the  same  dialogue, 
he  passes  to  the  American  affair  and  seeks  to 
gain  by  assault  the  king's  adhesion  to  plans 
with  which  he  had  been  pursuing  him  for 
some  time.  "Finally  I  request,  before  start- 
ing," he  writes,  "a  positive  answer  to  my  last 
note,  for  if  ever  a  question  was  important  it 
must  be  admitted  that  it  is  this  one."    The 
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"question"  here  alluded  to  was  none  other 
than  that  of  French  help  for  the  Americans. 

One  of  the  houses  frequented  by  Beau- 
marchais  in  London  was  that  of  John  Wilkes, 
lord   mayor  and   member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,   a    place   which    was   a    favorite 
resort  of  Americans  and  is  of  interest  to  us  as 
the  scene  of  the  first  act  in  an  absorbing 
international    drama.     Here    Beaumarchais 
met  Arthur  Lee.     What  he  then  heard  of 
American  affairs 
so  excited  him  that 
he  became  speedily 
convinced  that 
England,  the  "nat- 
ural   enemy    of 
France,"  was  in 
immediate  danger 
of  falling  to  pieces! 

At  this  stage, 
none  the  less, 
Beaumarchais 
merely  advised  the 
King  of  France  to 
keep  out  of  the 
broil  and  husband 
his  resources 
against  that  glori- 
ous day  when  Eng- 
land must  totter  to 

Six  months  later, 
however,  when  the 
playwright's  never- 
too-cool  head  has 
become  quite  giddy 
from  increased  in- 
timacy with  Lee, 
the  necessity  of  ob- 
serving neutrality 
between  the  bellig- 
erents is  forgotten. 

Beaumarchais  is  MILE-  DE  ■eaukomt  01 
now  frenzied  in  the  Fram  an  E 

American    cause, 

which,  he  tells  Louis,  it  is  France's  duty  to 
espouse  in  order  that  her  "natural  enemy," 
England,  may  be  subdued.  That  it  would  be 
unwise  for  France  openly  to  incur  England's 
enmity  even  he  had  the  sense  to  see.  He 
writes: 

"  If  it  be  replied  that  we  cannot  assist  the  Ameri- 
rans  without  wounding  England  and  without  draw- 
ing upon  us  the  storm  which  I  wish  to  keep  off,  I 
reply  in  my  turn  that  this  danger  will  not  be  in- 
curred if  the  plan  I  have  so  many  times  proposed 
be  followed,  that  a/  secretly  assisting  the  Americans 
■without  compromising  ourselves.   .   .    ,   And  if  your 


has  not  on  hand  a  more  clever  man  to  cm- 
.he  matter,  I  undertake  and  answer  for  the 
i  of  the  treaty,  without  anyone  being  com- 
promised, persuaded  that  my  zeal  will  supply  my 
want  of  talent  better  than  the  talent  of  another  could 
replace  my  zeal." 

This  "zeal"  of  Beaumarchais  cost  Louis 
his  throne.  In  the  light  of  its  after  effects  one 
ceases  to  wonder  that  Talleyrand  was  wont  to 
say  to  the  clerks  in  his  office,  "Surtout, 
messieurs,  point  de 
zUel"  Louis  was, 
of  course,  constitu- 
tionally and  tem- 
peramentally dis- 
inclined to  follow 
his  vizier's  sugges- 
tion. Besides,  he 
believed  in  the 
divine  right  of 
kings,  and  even  his 
weak  brain  per- 
ceived that  an  ab- 
solute monarch 
aiding  rebels  to  es- 
tablish a  republic 
was  an  anomaly. 
He  was,  therefore, 
very  glad  when, at 
a  council  of  his 
ministers,  Turgot 
strongly  opposed 
French  interven- 
tion. 
His  very  sound 

however,  quickly 
rendered  of  non- 
avail  by  de  Ver- 
gennes's  unexpect- 
ed advocacy  of  the 
American  cause. 
the  (iievalier  d  eoh  For  some  time  this 
gli>h  print.  minister  had  been 

diligently  studying 
the  state  of  things  in  America  and  he  thor- 
oughly believed,  not  only  that  the  colonies 
must  soon  win  their  independence,  but  also 
that,  if  the  affair  could  be  delicately  managed, 
France  might,  through  the  present  war,  strike 
England  a  telling  blow.  De  Vergennes  was 
the  coming  man  of  France,  for  Turgot  no 
longer  had  the  influence  or  the  popularity  to 
which  his  ability  entitled  him.  Consequently, 
in  May,  1776,  on  an  ill  day  for  the  French 
monarchy,  but  a  fair  one  for  the  American 
provinces,  Beaumarchais's  zeal  had  its  reward. 
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Now  it  happened  that  that  volatile  gentle- 
man had,  somewhat  prematurely,  imparted 
to  Arthur  Lee  news  of  his  success  with  the 
cabinet  and  the  king,  which  news  Lee,  in  an 
ecstasy  over  a  fresh  opportunity  to  assume 
importance,  had  post  haste  dispatched  to  the 
secret    committee   of    Congress.     "In    con- 
sequence  of  his  active  endeavors  with  the 
ambassador  of  France  at  London,"  he  re- 
ported, "M.  de  Vergennes  had  sent  to  him, 
Arthur    Lee,    a 
secret  agent  to  in- 
form him  that  the 
Court  of  France 
could  not  think  of 
making  waragainst 
England,  but  was 
ready  to  send  arms 
and  ammunition  to 
the  value  of  five 
millions    to   Cape 
Franca  is  to  be  for- 
warded   to    the 
United  States."  In 
this  statement 
there    was    not   a 
word  of  truth. 
Beaumarchais's 
scheme  had  by  no 
means  taken  final 
shape  at  the  time 
he    discussed    the 
matter   with   Lee. 
Moreover,  the  idea 
of  giving  aid  to  the 
colonies   had    now 
been  abandoned; 
for    when    Beau- 
marchais   returned 
to  Paris  from  Lon- 
don, he  had  found  ,„■„  . 
de  Vergennes  very 
strongly   of   the 
opinion    that    the 

direct  transmission  of  aid  was  far  too  bold  a 
step.  Accordingly,  there  was  devised  that 
truly  extraordinary  piece  of  statecraft  whose 
variegated  fruits  Franklin  had  to  gather  upon 
his  arrival  in  France. 

Authorities  differ  as  to  the  source  of  the 
clever  plan  for  secretly  aiding  the  colonies. 
Beaumarchais  always  claimed  the  credit  of  it, 
and  in  this  claim  his  biographers  loyally  up- 
hold him.  But  there  are  those  who  say  that 
the  brilliant  scheme  really  originated  in  the 
big  calm  brain  of  that  very  Turgot  who  had 
advised  against  France's  open  participation  in 


the  war.    As  early  as  1767  Turgot  had  been 

the  intimate  friend  of  Dr.  Franklin,  which 

would,  of  course,  incline  him  to  favor  the 

colonies — and  I,  for  one,  like  to  think  it  was  he 

who  proposed  helping  America  to  procure  in 

Ike  way  oj  commerce  such  articles  as  were 

required  and  even  the  money  needed  for  the 

war,  France  always  taking  care,  however,  not 

to  violate  her   neutrality  by  giving  succor 

directly  or  openly.    But  it  was  unquestionably 

Beaumarcha  is  w  ho 

executed  the  plan, 

giving  to  it,  by  his 

fantastic  letters,  an 

opira-boufie  aspect 

that  suggests  a 

scene  from  one  of 

his  own  plays. 

Count  de  Ver- 
gennes explained 
—  when  Silas 
Deane  waited 
upon  him  directly 
after  his  arrival  in 
Paris  (June,  1776) 
— that  the  good  un- 
derstanding which 
existed  between 
France  and  Eng- 
land would  pre- 
vent the  ministers' 
open  encourage- 
ment of  the  ex- 
portation of  arms 
to  America,  but  no 
real  obstruction 
would  be  given  to 
it.  A  hint  should 
be  promptly  passed 
to  all  the  chief  of- 
ficers of  the  cus- 
toms, and  Mr. 
English  print.  Deane  had  only  to 

report  to  the  count 
to  have  any  incivilities  of  an  obstructing 
nature  promptly  remedied. 

In  this  interview,  it  is  interesting  to  note, 
there  was  no  word  of  Beaumarchais.  Yet  no 
sooner  had  the  agent  of  the  colonies  returned 
to  his  lodgings  than  the  dramatist  presented 
himself,  bearing  in  his  hand  a  letter  from  the 
Count  de  Vergennes  in  which  he  was  described 
as  one  "commissioned  by  the  ministry  to 
assist  Mr.  Deane  by  his  intelligence  and  to 
undertake  the  entire  and  particular  direction 
of  all  the  commerce,  exports  as  well  as  im- 
ports, either  of  munitions  of  war  or  of  the 
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usual  productions  of  France,  to  the  United 
Colonies  and  the  colonies  of  France." 

That  Deane  was  somewhat  bewildered  by 
Beaumarchais's  plans  and  declarations  we 
may  well  believe.  But  he  quite  understood 
that  beggars  cannot  be  choosers,  and  since 
the  strange  gentleman  bore  unmistakable 
evidence  of  influence  in  high  quarters,  the 
American  envoy,  without  further  ado,  began 
to  treat  with  him  concerning  the  exportation 
of  supplies. 

Beaumarchais  was  frankly  delighted  at  his 
ready  success  with  the  accredited  representa- 
tive of  Congress,  and  in  all  haste  he  let  Lee 
know  how  matters  stood.  "The  difficulties  I 
have  met  with  in  my  negotiations  with  the 
ministry  have  made  me  decide  to  form  a 
company,"  he  writes  July  12,  1776,  "which 
will  send  the  ammunition  and  powder  to  your 
friend  as  soon  as  possible  in  consideration  of 
tobacco  being  sent  in  return  to  the  French 
cape." 

A  perfect  frenzy  of  jealousy  was  awakened 
in  Lee's  breast  by  the  receipt  of  this  note. 
When  he  learned,  as  he  soon  did,  that  Deane 
and  Beaumarchais  were  pushing  things  for- 
ward without  even  consulting  him,  desire  for 
revenge  inspired  an  insidious  story  to  the 
effect  that  these  two  were  conniving  to  turn 
into  a  commercial  transaction  what  the  min- 
istry had  meant  to  be  a  gratuitous  gift. 

The  play  from  this  time  on  is  one  of  the  most 
curious  in  modern  diplomacy.  With  Beau- 
marchais acting  an  important  part,  it  could 
not  fail  to  be  both  entertaining  and  involved; 
amusing  situations  must  result  when  a  man 
of  this  playwright's  flightiness  turns  mer- 
chant and  addresses  duns  which  are  pretty 
good  literature  to  a  Congress  of  hard-headed 
Yankees. 

It  was  in  August,  1776,  that  the  long- 
deserted  Hdtel  de  Hollande  in  the  Faubourg 
du  Peuple  hung  out  the  sign  Roderigue 
Hortalez  &  Co.,  and  began  to  cheer  passers-by 
with  evidences  of  occupancy. 

Deane  was  constantly  in  conference  with 
the  head  of  this  high-sounding  house.  Prompt- 
ly he  passed  on  to  Dr.  Bancroft,  and  so,  un- 
wittingly, of  course,  to  the  English  Govern- 
ment, decisions  arrived  at.  Thus  it  fell  out 
that  just  as  Beaumarchais  was  ready  to  send 
his  vessels  on  their  way,  up  rose  Lord  Stor- 
mont,  the  English  ambassador,  with  com- 
plaints that  France  was  helping  the  colonies 
against  England!  Stormont  was  a  pompous 
person  of  exceeding  self-esteem  and  very 
meager  ability,  who  made  a  practice  of  eking 


out  his  often  scanty  store  of  authentic  infor- 
mation with  elaborate  and  bungling  fictions. 
This  it  was  that  gave  rise  to  Franklin's  bon~ 
mot  which  made  a  "Stormont"  a  synonym 
for  a  fresh  fabrication  concerning  American 
affairs. 

Just  now,  however,  Lord  Stormont  had 
real  things  to  report;  he  gleefully  informed  de 
Vergennes  as  well  as  his  home  office  that  his 
eagle  eye  was  upon  Beaumarchais's  ships. 
Not  that  Lord  Stormont  suspected  France's 
real  relation  to  the  house  of  Hortalez  &  Co. 
(Deane,  not  knowing  about  this,  could  not  talk 
of  it  to  Dr.  Bancroft.)  Only  since  the  com- 
paratively recent  publication  of  the  secret 
correspondence  in  the  French  archives,  in- 
deed, has  it  been  made  clear  that  de  Ver- 
gennes set  Beaumarchais  up  in  business  by 
giving  him,  on  June  10,  1776,  one  million 
francs  (a  sum,  the  source  and  destination  of 
winch,  under  the  name  of  the  "lost  million," 
France  and  the  United  States  disputed  over 
for  nftire  than  fifty  years),  and  that  Spain, 
at  the.  request  of  France,  supplied  another 
million  bbouf  the  same  time.  Yet,  upon  the 
general  principle  that  help  may  not  be  sent 
in  any  form  to  the  enemy  of  a  power  with 
which  one  is  at  peace,  Lord  Stormont  could 
and  did  remonstrate  with  de  Vergennes. 

To  this  complaint  the  minister  was  bound 
to  give  heed.  Forthwith  he  dispatched  to 
ports  at  which  Hortalez  &  Co.  had  shi">s 
stringent  instructions  to  check  unlawful 
trade.  The  officials  in  good  faith  obeyed 
to  the  letter.  Beaumarchais  found  himself 
forced  to  unload  his  cargoes  and  clear  his 
ships  like  any  ordinary  dealer  in  contraband 
wares!  His  despair  may  easily  be  imagined, 
for  to  get  the  order  revoked  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  English  minister  took  some 
weeks,  a  very  anxious  time  to  the  colonists, 
awaiting  their  first  consignments  from  France, 
as  well  as  to  the  playwright  who  had  hazarded 
his  all  for  the  American  cause. 

When  these  two  ships  had  been  followed  by 
two  more  and  no  news  or  thanks  came  back 
from  Congress,  however,  Beaumarchais  al- 
most literally  tore  his  hair.  Deane,  when  ap- 
pealed to,  could  offer  no  possible  explanation 
for  the  silence.  Both  had  forgotten  to  take 
into  account  Arthur  Lee's  wounded  self- 
esteem.  Yet  all  the  delay  arose  from  Lee's 
dispatches  to  the  effect  that  Roderigue  Hor- 
talez &  Co.  was  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  appear- 
ance, the  almoner  of  the  king. 

Such  was  the  situation  when,  to  the  surprise 
of  all  Europe,  Franklin  suddenly  appeared  at 
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Nantes.  Lord  Stormont  promptly  employed 
his  fictional  gift  and  wrote  to  London:  "He 
was  at  Versailles  last  night  as  I  am  positively 
assured."  Yet  Franklin  did  not  arrive  in 
Paris  until  two  weeks  after  his  landing  at 
Nantes.  The  poor  old  gentleman  found  him- 
self so  "poorly  nourished"  after  the  swift  but 
rough  voyage  in  Captain  Wkkes's  sixteen-gun 
sloop,  the  Reprisal,  that  he  was  "almost 
demolished,"  as  he  wittily  put  it,  and  had 
to  be  laid  up  for  repairs. 

A  delicious  Franklin  anecdote  has  come 
down  to  us  about  the  journey  from  Nantes 
to  Paris.  It  relates  that  Gibbon,  the  first 
volume  of  whose  "Roman  Empire"  had  been 
published  the  preceding  spring,  happened  to 
be  stopping  at  one  of  the  inns  where  Franklin 
slept  and  that  the  genial  American  sent  in  his 
compliments  and  requested  the  pleasure  of 
spending  the  evening  with  the  historian. 
For  answer  he  received  firm  but  polite  regrets 
in  which  occurred  the  words  "duty  to  the 
king"  and  "revolted  subject."  Thereupon 
Franklin  wrote  a  note  declaring  that  "  though 
Mr.  Gibbon's  principles  had  compelled  him 
to  withhold  the  pleasure  of  his  conversation, 
Dr.  Franklin  had  still  such  respect  for  the 
character  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  as  a  gentleman  and 
a  historian,  that,  when  in  the  course  of  his 
history  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  empires  the 
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decline  and  fall  of  the  British  Empire  should 
come  to  be  his  subject,  Dr.  Franklin  would  be 
happy  to  furnish  him  with  ample  materials 
which  were  in  his  possession.'' 

Lord  Stormont,  meanwhile,  foamed  at  the 
mouth,  threatening  to  leave  Paris  sans  prendre 
conge  if  the  "chief  of  American  rebels"  were 
allowed  to  enter  the  city.  The  adroit  de 
Vergennes  suavely  replied  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  already  dispatched  a  courier  to 
direct  Franklin  to  remain  at  Nantes,  but 
since  they  knew  neither  the  time  of  his  de- 
parture nor  his  route,  the  message  might  not 
reach  him. 

The  immense  access  of  prestige  Franklin's 
arrival  must  confer  upon  America  was  ap- 
preciated even  by  Stormont  the  stupid.  His 
superior,  Lord  Rockingham,  remarked  grimly 
that  the  presence  of  Franklin  in  Paris  much 
more  than  offset  the  victory  of  the  English  on 
Long  Island  and  their  capture  of  New  York. 
George  III  showed  his  royal  spleen  by  having 
Franklin's  pointed  lightning  rods  torn  off  his 
palace  and  blunt  ones  of  a  rival  make  put  in 
their  place.  But  while  the  English  were 
angry,  the  French  were  beside  themselves 
with  joy  at  the  presence  among  them  of  the 
"  ideal  of  a  patriarchal  republic  and  of  idyllic 
simplicity."  From  the  very  first  Franklin 
breathed  incense.     The  women,  from  Marie 
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Antoinette  down,  showered  him  with  atten- 
tions, and  no  home  was  without  a  picture  of 
him.  He  took  all  the  adulation  humorously, 
however,  as  was  his  wont.  "Figure  me,"  he 
wrote  a  friend  in  England,  "very  plainly 
dressed,  wearing  my  thin,  gray,  straight  hair 
that  peeps  out  under  my  only  coiffure,  a  fine 
fur  cap  which  comes  down  my  forehead  almost 
to  my  spectacles.  Think  how  this  must  ap- 
pear among  the  powdered  heads  of  Paris!  I 
wish  every  lady  and  gentleman  in  France 
would  only  be  so  obliging  as  to  follow  my 
fashion,  comb  their  heads  as  I  do  mine,  dis- 
miss their  Jriseurs,  and  pay  me  half  the  money 
they  pay  to  them.  You  see  the  gentry  might 
well  afford  this,  and  I  could  then  enlist  these 
Jriseurs,  who  are  at  least  one  hundred  thou- 
sand, and  with  the  money  I  would  maintain 
them,  make  a  visit  with  them  to  England,  and 
dress  the  heads  of  your  ministers  and  privy 
counselors,  which  I  conceive  at  present  to  be 
un  peu  dtrangees" 

In  the  spacious  Hdtel  de  Valentinois,  which 
had  been  promptly  placed  at  his  disposal 
by  M.  Ray  de  Chaumont,  ever  a  friend  of 
America,  the  new  envoy  took  up  his  residence. 
This  house  is  of  distinct  interest  to  us  as 
Franklin's  home  for  nine  consecutive  years. 
Here  it  was  that  he  conducted  all  the  ne- 
gotiations which  procured  for  the  colonies 
the  open  alliance  of  France  and  the  final 
acknowledgment  of  their  independence  by 
England,  here  that  he  wrote  the  bulk  of  his 
matchless  autobiography — and  here  that  he 
erected  the  first  lightning  rod  ever  put  up  on 
the  Continent.  It  seems  a  very  great  pity,  all 
this  being  true,  that  the  chance  to  acquire  the 
house  as  a  permanent  headquarters  for  the 
American  legation  in  Paris — an  opportunity 
which  presented  itself  during  Mr.  John 
Bigelow's  term  as  minister  to  France — should 
have  been  allowed  to  escape  unimproved. 
We  now  have  left,  therefore,  only  memories  of 
this  stately  mansion  at  Passy,  where  Franklin 
for  so  long  played  chess — and  a  deeper  game. 

The  new  envoy  wasted  no  time  in  getting 
down  to  the  business  upon  which  he  had  come, 
and  by  the  first  of  January  he  had  succeeded 
in  eliciting  from  de  Vergennes  a  strictly  secret 
loan  of  $400,000,  to  be  repaid,  without  interest, 
after  the  war  should  be  over.  What  America 
needed  even  more  than  money,  however,  was 
moral  support,  and  it  was  this  that  Franklin's 
many  friends  in  France  now  rallied  to  bestow. 
The  great  philosopher  had  twice  before 
visited  Paris  and  both  times  had  won  to  him- 
self many  sincere  admirers  of  his  character 


and  his  gifts.  Thus  he  was  now  returning  to 
friends,  a  circumstance  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance in  his  extraordinary  success  as  a 
diplomat.  One  reason  why  he  had  been  glad 
to  go  to  Passy  was  that  many  of  the  households 
with  which  he  had  previously  established 
cordial  social  relations  were  in  that  neighbor- 
hood. At  adjoining  Auteuil,  too,  was  the 
residence  of  Madame  Helvetius,  whose  house 
was  the  resort  of  all  the  political  celebrities  of 
France,  and  whom,  because  of  her  kind  inter- 
est in  literary  folk,  Franklin  soon  dubbed 
La  Dame  d' Auteuil.  Her  salon  was  the 
most  attractive  in  Paris — Napoleon  is  said  to 
have  unsuccessfully  sought  admission  to  it 
upon  his  return  from  Italy — and  here  Frank- 
lin spent  a  great  many  happy  hours,  so  many 
and  of  such  obvious  happiness  that  gossips 
said  Madame  Helvetius  would  one  day  be 
Mrs.  Franklin.  That  the  relations  between 
the  two  were  only  those  of  delightful  friend- 
ship is,  however,  perfectly  established.  Frank- 
lin first  met  Madame  Helvetius  at  the  house 
of  Turgot,  with  whom  and  the  Abbe*  de  la 
Roche  (writer  of  the  charming  memoirs)  she 
was  very  friendly.  A  note  to  the  abb£,  who 
had  reminded  him  of  a  party  at  which  Madame 
Helvetius  was  to  be  present,  gives  us  a  tantaliz- 
ing taste  of  that  charming  Passy  society :  ' '  M. 
Franklin  n'oublie  jamais  aucune  Partie  ou 
Me.  Helvetius  doit  Stre.  II  croit  raeme  que 
si'il  £tait  engage*  d'  aller  a  Paradis  ce  matin 
il  ferai[t]  supplication  d'etre  permis  de  rester 
sur  terre  jusqu'  a  une  heure  &  demi[e] 
pour  receivoir  Y  embrassade  qu'elle  a  bien- 
voulu  lui  promettre  en  le  rencontrant  chez 
M.  Turgot." 

This  "  embrassade19  was  not  a  mere  figure  of 
speech  either,  as  we  learn  from  some  horrified 
lines  written  by  Abigail  Adams:  "When  the 
doctor  entered  the  room  Madame  Helvetius 
ran  forward  to  him,  caught  him  by  the  hand, 
'Helas,  Franklin,'  then  gave  him  a  double  kiss, 
one  upon  each  cheek  and  another  upon  his 
forehead.  ...  I  hope  to  find  somewhere 
among  the  French  ladies  manners  more  con- 
sistent with  my  idea  of  decency  or  I  shall  be  a 
mere  recluse." 

Yet,  whether  he  was  writing  gallant  notes  or 
dallying  with  fair  charmers,  Franklin's  huge 
head  was  really  full  of  his  beloved  country. 
With  the  Beaumarchais  imbroglio  he  did  not 
much  concern  himself  at  first.  Deane  held 
all  the  threads  of  that  matter,  and  it  seemed 
natural  and  proper  to  leave  the  business  as  his 
department.  There  was  enough  and  more 
than  enough  for  Franklin  to  do  that  dark 
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winter  of  1777  winning  new  friends  for  the 
American  cause  and  negotiating  for  the  relief 
of  the  American  seamen  held  as  prisoners  of 
war  in  England.    To  Lord  Stormont  were 
addressed  in  vain  letters  concerning  an  ex- 
change.   All  that  repeated  communications 
were  able  to  elicit  was  an  unsigned  paper  con- 
taining the  words:  "The  king's  ambassador 
receives  no  applications  from  rebels  unless 
they  come  to  implore  his  Majesty's  mercy." 
Which  the  envoys 
thus  acknowl- 
edged:  "In   an- 
swer to  a    letter 
which   concerns 
some  of  the  most 
material  interests 
of  humanity  and 
of  the  two  na- 
tions, Great  Brit- 
ain    and    the 
United  States  of 
America,  now  at 
war,  we  received 
the    inclosed    in- 
decent paper,  as 
coming  from  your 
lordship,   which 
we  return   for 
your  lordship's 
more  mature  con- 
sideration." 

To  balance 
these  prisoners,  it 
should  be  ex- 
plained, there 
were  now  a  hun- 
dred or  so  English 

ones,  the  fruits  of  11U( 

America's   able 

privateering.  The  From  "  <°"<™P<" 

first   prizes  were 

captured  by  the  very  vessel  upon  which  Frank- 
lin had  come  to  France.  No  sooner  had  they 
been  admitted  to  ransom  than  Captain  Wickes 
refitted  at  Nantes  and  proceeded  to  send  in 
prize  after  prize.  At  this  flagrant  infringe- 
ment of  international  law,  Lord  Stormont 
remonstrated  with  such  threatening  vigor  as 
could  not  be  ignored.  The  Reprisal  was 
ordered  instantly  to  leave  the  harbor,  taking 
its  prizes  with  it.  Whereupon  Captain 
Wickes  adroitly  invited  some  Nantes  mer- 
chants on  board  his  captured  ships  and,  sail- 
ing just  outside  the  port,  converted  what  had 
been  stolen  English  property  into  good  bar- 
gains  for   Frenchmen.    Time   to   refit   the 


Reprisal,  too,  was  gained  by  carefully  man- 
aged correspondence  with  de  Vergennes. 
Then  Wickes  once  more  sailed  forth  only  to 
return  again  and  repeat  the  same  programme. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  his  gallant  example 
began  to  be  followed  by  Gustavus  Conyng- 
ham  that  Englishmen  realized  they  were  be- 
ing blockaded. 

In  the  spring  of  1777  the  American  envoys, 
through  a  secret  agent,  bought  at  an  English 
port  a  fast-sailing 
cutter  which  they 
sent  to  Dunkirk 
to  be  fitted  out  to 
prey  upon  Eng- 
lish commerce. 
This  vessel  was 
named  the  Sur- 
prise, and  Con- 
yngham,  supplied 
by  Franklin  with 
a  commission 
bearing  John 
Hancock's  name 
(which  the  philos- 
opher had  prov- 
idently brought 
over  in  blank 
form  to  meet  just 

gency),  was  made 
its  captain.  One 
of  Conyngham's 
first  exploits  was 
the  capture  of  the 
Prince  0}  Orange 
packet,  plying 
and  carrying  the 
eane  mail   between 

England  and 
ry  London  print.  Holland.     This 

was  the  last  straw. 
Lord  Stormont  now  howled  so  loud  that  he 
compelled  the  French  Government  to  choose 
between  complete  restitution  and  instant  war. 
Captain  Conyngham  and  his  crew  were  seized 
and  imprisoned,  the  Surprise  was  confiscated 
and  the  packet  set  free.  To  George  III  this 
action  on  de  Vergennes's  part  seemed  such 
strong  assurance  that "  the  Court  of  Versailles 
means  to  keep  appearance,"  that  he  recom- 
mended Lord  North  to  give  the  news  a  place 
in  his  next  speech.  But  when  the  men-of-war 
which  had  been  sent  to  Dunkirk  for  the  express 
purpose  of  conveying  Conyngham  to  England, 
there  to  be  tried  as  a  pirate,  made  their  port, 
the  gallant  captain  was  no  longer  in  prison. 
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Franklin,  aided  by  the  indomitable  Beau- 
marchais,  had  found  means  to  procure  his 
release. 

A  second  cutter,  the  Revenge,  was  then 
equipped  and  sent  out  under  Conyngham. 
Again  the  brave  captain  "made  good"  and 
escaped  unharmed.  Yet,  in  the  summer  of 
1779,  after  he  had  accidentally  lost  his  com- 
mission, Conyngham  came  dangerously  near 
meeting  the  pirate's  end  England  had  de- 
signed for  him.  Had  it  not  been  for  Franklin's 
promptness  in  instructing  Congress  to  put 
three  English  officers  in  close  confinement  to 
abide  whatever  fate  might  be  visited  upon  our 
officer,  he  would  have  been  summarily  hung. 
On  this  occasion,  too,  the  brave  captain  made 
his  escape,  his  sufferings  while  in  prison  hav- 
ing been  alleviated  by  Franklin's  good  friend 
David  Hartley,  M.P.,  a  man  to  whom  Ameri- 
cans should  erect  statues  because  he  ever 
showed  himself  nobly  humane  and  infinitely 
painstaking  in  the  interest  of  those  for  whom 
the  great  philosopher  had  invoked  his  aid. 

The  Dunkirk  affair  made  it  very  clear  to 
the  American  envoys  that  France  had  decided 
to  become  more  guarded  in  her  conduct. 
This  was  not  really  to  be  wondered  at,  for  all 
the  news  of  the  war  was  now  discouraging. 
But  it  was  none  the  less  hard  to  bear  with 
equanimity,  and  only  the  tact  of  Franklin 
prevented  the  American  deputation  from 
making  an  untimely  demand  that  France 
come  openly  to  the  colonies'  aid.  Then  sud- 
denly, to  prove  anew  the  old  saying  that  it  is 
alwavs  darkest  before  dawn,  there  came  a 
vague  rumor  of  good  news  from  America, 
followed,  almost  immediately,  by  the  arrival 
in  Franklin's  courtyard  of  a  post  chaise,  from 
which  hastily  alighted  the  young  messenger, 
Jonathan  Loring  Austin,  whom  Congress  had 
sent  express  from  Philadelphia  with  long- 
desired  dispatches. 

Eagerly  the  circle  of  official  Americans,  all 
of  whom  had  hurried  out  to  Passy  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  opening  of  the  packet,  closed 
around  the  young  man.  Franklin  was  the 
first  to  speak. 

"Sir,  is  Philadelphia  taken?  "  he  asked,  his 
whole  being  tense  with  anxiety. 
"Yes,  sir,"  replied  Austin. 
Hearing  this  Franklin  clasped  his  hands  and 
turned  to  reenter  the  house. 

"But,  sir,"  the  young  man  went  on,  "I 
have  greater  news  than  that.    General  Bur- 

GOYNE  AND  HIS  WHOLE  ARMY  ARE  PRISONERS 

OF  war!" 
This  was  news  indeed !   Beaumarchais,  who 


for  several  days  had  been  in  an  agony  of 
despair,  went  almost  mad  with  joy.  Spring- 
ing into  his  carriage,  he  drove  toward  Paris  at 
such  a  furious  pace  that  he  upset  his  vehicle 
and  dislocated  his  arm.  The  others  wrung 
young  Austin's  hand,  American  fashion,  and 
went  indoors  to  read  the  messages  of  Congress 
and  dispatch  replies  thereto.  Dr.  Bancroft, 
who  had  duties  of  his  own,  instantly  set  out 
for  London.  In  a  few  hours  young  Austin 
was  again  on  the  road,  this  time  to  carry  his 
tidings  to  de  Vergennes  at  Versailles.  Soon 
every  coffee  house  in  Paris  was  filled  with 
crowds  of  enthusiastic  Frenchmen  rejoicing 
that  a  signal  blow  had  been  dealt  by  "/« 
insurgens  "  to  the  hated  English.  Instantly 
the  status  of  the  young  republic  was  changed 
in  France.  Two  days  later  M.  Gerard, 
under  secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  called  at 
Passy  bearing  congratulations  and  the  assur- 
ance that  Spain  would  give  the  colonies  the 
three  millions  needed.  He  added  that  the 
envoys  might  do  well  to  renew  their  proposals 
for  an  alliance  with  France.  Ten  days  later 
France  decided  to  conclude  such  a  treaty. 

On  the  heels  of  the  joyful  message  to  the 
envoys,  it  is  amusing  to  note,  had  come  tidings 
that  one  of  Beaumarchais's  long-hoped-for 
ships  was  at  last  returned  from  America  laden 
with  150,000  francs'  worth  of  rice  and  in- 
digo. Though  this  was  a  mere  drop,  as  the 
dramatist  observed,  in  the  ocean  of  his  debts 
to  individuals  and  to  the  Government,  it  was 
none  the  less  very  welcome.  His  disgust 
and  rage  may  therefore  be  imagined  when 
he  found  that  the  consignment  on  this  ship, 
his  own  Amphitrite,  was  billed  to  the  Amer- 
ican envoys  and  not  to  Hortalez  &  Co.! 
Raving  with  indignation,  he  made  for  Passy 
to  have  his  wrongs  righted.  He  produced 
documents  which  proved  incontrovertibly 
that  the  return  cargo  of  American  produce 
was  his  stipulated  payment.  Franklin  and 
Silas  Deane  at  once  saw  the  justice  of  his 
claim  and  vigorously  outvoted  Lee.  Over 
the  next  cargo  of  150,000  francs,  however, 
there  was  the  same  kind  of  difficultv.  And 
these  two  payments  were  all  that  poor  Beau- 
marchais was  able  to  obtain  during  two  long 
years! 

It  is  doubtful  if  Beaumarchais's  deserts 
would  ever  have  been  acknowledged  by  Con- 
gress, indeed — so  effective  were  the  clever  lies 
of  Arthur  Lee— had  not  "Hortalez  &  Co." 
sent  over  an  agent  to  urge  its  claims  and  to  say 
that  no  more  supplies  would  be  sent  unless 
previous  services  were  distinctly  admitted  and 
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a  contract  made  for  the  future.  Congress  finally 

signed  such  papers,  stipulating,  however,  that 

the  American  deputation  should  immediately 

receive  from  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 

a  categorical  answer  to  the  question  whether 

Beaumarchais   was    really   the   creditor   of 

Congress  to  the  amount  of  five  millions  or 

whether  these  cargoes  were,  as  Arthur  Lee 

had  said,  a  gratuitous  gift  on  the  part  of  the 

French  Government.     A  note  to  this  effect 

was  presented  to  M.  de  Vergennes,  September 

10, 1778,  by  the  three  commissioners,  Franklin, 

Arthur  Lee,  and  John  Adams — the  last  named 

had  just  been  sent  to  Paris  to  replace  Silas 

Deane.    The  minister  thus  states  his  answer 

to  the  commissioners,  in  a  note  addressed  to 

M.  Gerard,  first  representative  of  France  in 

the  United  States,  who  had  been  instructed  to 

transmit  it  to  Congress: 

"  I  have  replied  to  them  that  the  king  did  not  fur- 
nish them  with  anything;  that  he  simply  allowed  M. 
de  Beaumarchais  to  supply  himself  from  his  arsenals, 
under  an  engagement  to  replace  what  he  took;  and, 
moreover,  that  I  would  with  pleasure  interest  myself 
to  prevent  their  being  too  much  pressed  for  the  re- 
payment of  the  military  articles." 

The  minister  added  that  he  was  not  called 
upon  to  answer  for  the  engagements  of  the 
house  of  Roderigue  Hortalez  &  Co. 

Congress  now  perceived  that  it  must 
acknowledge  the  author  of  "The  Barber  of 
Seville  "asa  genuine  creditor.  This  it  did 
in  a  gracious  though  tardy  note. 

Yet  the  services  of  Beaumarchais  were  in- 
spired far  less  by  "generous  sentiment  and 
exalted  views"  than  by  hope  of  great  gain. 
To  be  sure,  he  failed  to  get  such  big  stakes  as 
he  was  playing  for;  his  claim  was  not  settled 
until  1835,  at  which  time  his  family  accepted 
about  one-third  of  the  sum  contested.  But 
the  fact  that  he  lost  in  the  game  upon  which 
he  had  hazarded  his  all,  by  no  means  changes 
the  nature  of  the  venture.  In  the  light  of  a 
latter-day  tendency  to  pity  him  for  the  non- 
success  of  his  soaring  enterprise,  it  is  illu- 
minating to  note  that  Franklin,  who  dearly 
loved  justice,  was  never  greatly  incensed  at 
the  "wrongs"  of  Beaumarchais. 

The  qualities  that  make  up  a  patriot,  as  we 
understand  the  word,  were  much  more  nearly 
met  in  de  Vergennes,  who  made  possible  the 
career  of  Beaumarchais.  Yet  even  de  Ver- 
gennes lent  secret  succor  to  the  Americans  only 
because  he  saw  in  our  quarrel  opportunity  to 
humiliate  an  hereditary  enemy  and  secure  for 
(he  king,  whose  interests  he  guarded,  com- 
merce which  must  be  forever  beyond  reach  so 


long  as  the  American  colonies  should  remain 
subject  to  England. 

Lafayette  is  the  one  Frenchman  to  whom 
we  needs  must  render  deeply  grateful  tribute. 
Other  French  officers  who  enlisted  in  our 
cause  did  so  for  the  sake  of  getting  a  com- 
mission of  higher  grade  than  that  held  by 
them  in  France.  Lafayette  alone  was  dis- 
interested. He  served  us  because  of  his 
fervid  belief  in  liberty  and  human  rights — 
and  for  no  other  reason.  As  a  natural  con- 
sequence, he  of  them  all  had  the  unwavering 
confidence  and  constant  affection  of  Franklin. 
Jealousy  between  his  associates  and  worry 
over  money  continued  to  harass  Franklin  so 
long  as  he  remained  in  France. 

One  scene  there  was,  however,  the  very  year 
of  the  Treaty  of  Alliance,  in  which  lovers  of 
literature  must  forever  rejoice  and  which  has 
an  interpretative  value  as  well.  This  took 
place  when  Voltaire,  after  twenty-five  years 
of  voluntary  exile,  came  back  to  Paris.  The 
enthusiasm  elicited  by  the  old  man's  return 
was  astounding.  Crowds  followed  his  car- 
riage wherever  he  went;  cheers  welcomed  him 
to  the  theater;  it  was  "as  if  for  Frenchmen  he 
were  taking  the  place  of  that  God  he  had 
declared  non-existent."  The  American  en- 
voys promptly  asked  if  they  might  wait  upon 
the  patriarch,  and,  receiving  a  gracious  reply, 
went  together  to  his  house.  They  found  him 
lying  upon  a  couch,  shriveled  and  weak,  but 
with  eyes  "glittering  like  two  carbuncles." 
Almost  at  once  he  began  to  converse  with 
Dr.  Franklin  in  broken  English,  replying, 
when  his  niece  begged  that  they  would  speak 
French,  "Your  pardon,  my  dear!  I  had  for 
a  moment  to  yield  to  the  vanity  of  showing 
that  I  can  speak  in  the  language  of  a  Frank- 
lin." All  this  occurred  in  private,  but  on  April 
29,  1778,  in  the  presence  of  a  concourse  of 
eminent  men  met  for  a  session  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  the  two  venerable  sages  sat  close 
together  on  the  platform.  At  a  pause  in  the 
proceedings,  there  arose  a  confused  cry  in 
which  could  be  distinguished  the  names  of  the 
two  favorites  and  which  was  interpreted  to 
mean  that  they  should  be  introduced.  But 
the  clamor  did  not  cease  when  they  had 
shaken  hands. 

"77  jaut  s'embrasser  a  la  Frangais" 
shouted  the  crowd. 

So  Franklin  and  Voltaire  fell  into  each 
other's  arms  and  kissed  after  the  Continental 
fashion.  And  the  cry  immediately  spread 
throughout  Europe,  "Qu'il  Unit  charmant  de 
voir  embrasser  Solon  et  Sophoclel" 


"  The  male  faced  the  three." 

THE    SALLIE    BIRD 

By   FREDERICH  WALWORTH   BROWN 


IT  was  too  good  a  name  for 
her.  The  light-hearted, 
gay  innocence  it  seemed  to 
imply  was  in  no  wise  a  part 
of  her.  From  bowsprit  to 
taffrail  she  glowered  a  time- 
scarred,  dingy  black.  Her 
sails  were  mildewed  and  patched;  dry  rot  was 
at  the  heart  of  her  foremast;  a  frowsy,  middle- 
aged,  disreputable  decay  characterized  her, 
part  and  whole.  Nor  did  her  appearance 
belie  her  reputation  in  the  ports  that  knew 
her  best. 

Caught  now  in  the  very  act,  and  unprepared 
for  conflict,  she  slid  guiltily  through  the  gap 
in  the  reef  and  scuttled  off  to  the  west,  with 
all  on  board  swearing,  frothing  mad.  On  the 
beach  of  the  tiny  island  lay  four  huge  piles  of 
freshly  opened  pearl-oyster  shells,  every  ton 
of  them  worth  two  hundred  dollars  at  Singa- 


pore. Off  to  the  east  the  cause  of  bitterness 
blew  up  in  the  shape  of  a  fleet  of  Malay  praos 
running  hurriedly  for  the  entrance.  Brown 
men  swarmed  along  their  rails  and  antique 
firearms  exploded  as  the  Sallie  Bird  slipped 
out  of  reach  and  away,  and  there  was  anger 
and  undignified  language  on  both  sides. 

Three  weeks  before,  Captain  Hank  Hawks, 
he  of  the  bloodshot,  avaricious  eyes  and  the 
unsavory  reputation,  had  run  his  schooner  in 
through  this  same  break  in  the  reef,  had 
taken  a  careful  look  around,  and  dropped  his 
anchor  with  evident  satisfaction.  With  his 
three  white  companions — birds  of  a  feather 
with  him,  outcasts  of  fortune,  adventurers  of 
the  sea  in  aday  when  sea  adventurer  spells  out- 
law— and  the  six  innocent,  smiling  Kanakas 
comprising  his  crew,  he  had  forthwith  pro- 
ceeded to  clean  out  that  still  lagoon. 

Now,  the   said    lagoon    and   the  contents 
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thereof  were  the  private  property  of  a  gentle- 
man called  by  courtesy  the  Sultan  of  Sulu, 
and,  as  the  sequel  proved,  Captain  Hawks  had 
allowed  himself  too  narrow  a  margin  in  the 
matter  of  time.  The  regular  fishing  season 
arrived  and  found  him  still  opening  decayed 
oysters  and  searching  the  noisome  pulp  for 
pearls.  Followed  then  one  morning  the 
sudden  advent  of  the  Sultan's  fishing  fleet 
and  the  hasty  departure  of  the  Sallie  Bird, 
leaving  the  hard- won  booty  stacked  upon  the 
beach. 

Captain  Hawks  stormed  the  deck,  "breath- 
ing out  threatenings  and  slaughter."  The 
mate,  one  Ase  Tucker,  short,  stoop-shouldered, 
and  black-browed,  approached. 

" T wouldn't  be  so  bad,"  he  remarked,  "if 
the  pearls  we  got  was  worth  cartin'  to  market." 
The  remark  was  quite  gratuitous,  and 
seemed  to  start  a  thought  in  the  captain's 
mind.  He  stopped  in  his  tracks  and  wheeled 
on  his  mate. 

"  You  stuck  one  in  yer  pocket  just  before  we 
sighted  them  niggers,"  he  said.  "  How  much 
o'  one  was  it?" 

"Same  as  the  others,"  returned  Tucker. 
"Nothin'butaseed." 
"Lemme  see  it." 

The  mate  thrust  a  hand  in  a  trousers 
pocket  and  brought  up  five  tiny  gems,  a 
lamentable  showing  for  three  weeks'  work,  as 
they  snuggled  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  The 
captain  glanced  at  them  and  his  eyes  nar- 
rowed. 

"You  had  them  five  yesterday.  Lemme 
see  the  one  ye  just  found,"  he  demanded. 

Bart  Clancy  and  Andy  Davis,  the  two 
divers,  ranged  up,  attracted  by  the  captain's 
tones. 

"This  here's  the  one,  I  think,"  said  Tucker, 
picking  up  one  of  the  tiny  pearls. 

"Didn't  he  show  up  them  same  five  last 
night?"  demanded  the  captain,  turning  to  the 
divers. 
"Sure  he  did,"  said  Clancy  instantly. 
" Mebbe  I  did,"  admitted  Tucker.  "  Seems 
to  me  now  I  did  have  six  of  'em.  I  must  'a' 
missed  one,"  and  he  began  an  ostentatious 
search  of  his  pockets.  Meanwhile  the  captain 
winked  his  mean  little  eyes  in  a  way  he  had, 
and  when  Tucker's  search  produced  nothing, 
he  changed  his  tactics. 

"Course  if  ye  found  another,  Ase,  it's 
yourn,"  he  said  smoothly.  "  We  divided  them 
shells  even  and  each  man  was  to  have  the 
pearls  in  his  own.  Ain't  nobody  denyin'  that. 
I  just  wanted  to  see  it." 


"Sure,"  agreed  Clancy.  "Let's  see  it, 
Ase.     We  ain't  goin'  to  steal  it." 

Tucker  hesitated  an  instant,  and  by  the  act 
admitted  possession.  He  saw  his  mistake  too 
late,  and,  realizing  that  further  lying  would  not 
mend  the  case,  reluctantly  thrust  a  hand  into 
his  shirt  and  brought  out  a  small  leather 
purse. 

"It's  a  beauty,"  he  said.  "I  was  afraid 
you  fellers  might  feel  bad  if  I  showed  it." 

He  opened  the  purse  and  took  out  a  soiled 
handkerchief  rolled  in  a  tight  wad.  Seating 
himself  on  the  house,  he  then  carefully  un- 
rolled the  bit  of  cloth,  while  the  three  crowded 
close,  shouldering  for  the  first  glimpse.  The 
last  roll  of  the  handkerchief  arrived  and  into 
the  rough  hand  of  the  mate  fell  such  a  pearl 
as  none  of  them  had  ever  dreamed  of  seeing. 
As  the  great,  softly  radiating,  milk-white  gem 
quivered  in  Tucker's  palm  and  glowed  with 
a  myriad  iridescent  lights,  the  three  less 
fortunate  poachers  hung  breathless  above  it, 
intoxicated  with  the  radiant  glory.  And 
well  they  might  be,  for  in  all  the  treasure 
houses  of  kings  are  only  two  or  three  such 
pearls. 

Then  the  mate's  fingers  closed  upon  his 
prize,  and  each  man  eased  him  after  his 
fashion:  Clancy  with  a  fervid  oath;  Davis 
with  a  sigh  which  shook  his  shoulders;  the 
captain  by  a  sudden  tightening  of  his  lean 
jaws  and  a  half  dozen  quick  snaps  of  his 
bloodshot  eyes — uncommonly  bad  eyes  just 
then  if  any  had  chanced  to  notice. 

"All  of  an  inch  through,"  breathed  Davis. 

"An'  round  as  a  marble,"  said  Clancy. 

Captain  Hawks  suddenly  burst  into 
laughter. 

"Boys,"  he  said,  "it  certainly  do  amuse  me 
to  think  o'  them  niggers  back  there  a-countin' 
up  them  shells  an'  figgerin'  how  they  beat  us 
out  of  our  profits.  That  there  pearl's  worth 
more'n  the  whole  lagoon  full  o'  shells.  I 
reckon  we'll  make  out  to  pay  expenses  yet." 

Tucker  had  again  wrapped  the  pearl  in  the 
handkerchief,  thrust  it  into  the  purse,  and 
returned  the  latter  to  his  shirt.  At  the  cap- 
tain's words  he  wheeled  fiercely. 

"If  you're  figgerin'  on  a  share  o'  my  pearl, 
Cap'n  Hawks,"  he  snapped,  "you  can  take 
an'  figger  over  again.  This  here  pearl's 
mine." 

"Why!"  cried  Hawks  in  huge  astonish- 
ment, "you  ain't  aimin'  to  hog  all  the  profits 
out  o'  this  cruise,  are  ye?" 

Davis  and  Clancy  lined  up  with  the 
captain,  and  the  mate  faced  the  three,  his 
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black  brows  meeting  in  a  crease  above  his 
nose. 

"That  pearl  fell  to  me,  fair  and  square, 
accordin'  to  agreement,"  he  said,  "an*  what's 
mine's  mine.  I  don't  care  a  bit  about  the 
profits  on  the  cruise.  I  found  the  pearl,  an' 
you  fellers  didn't,  an'  I'm  goin'  to  keep  it. 
See?" 

He  looked  from  one  to  another  of  the  three 
and  defied  them  one  and  all.  Clancy  and 
Davis  scowled  in  open  malevolence,  and  he 
marked  them  both  for  deviltry.  The  captain 
made  no  such  mistake.  He  instantly  broke 
into  a  hearty  laugh. 

"All  right,"  he  said,  "if  that's  the  way  you 
look  at  it.  I  ain't  sayin'  but  what  you  got 
the  law  with  ye,  Ase.  I  reckon  if  ye  don't 
want  to  divide,  we  can't  make  ye,"  and  he 
turned  away. 

As  the  four  sat  at  supper  that  evening  it  was 
Hawks's  voice  alone  that  occasionally  broke 
the  ominous  silence.  The  two  divers  sullenly 
nursed  their  fancied  grievance,  and  Tucker 
held  watchfully  aloof. 

"  Goin'  to  have  a  blow  'fore  mornin',  boys," 
said  the  captain,  pointing  to  the  glass.  It  had 
been  falling  rapidly  ever  since  they  left  the 
island,  and  considering  the  condition  of  the 
Sallie  Bird  they  might  well  have  been  ap- 
prehensive had  not  this  other  matter  driven 
rational  thought  from  their  minds. 

"  Too  late  for  anything  very  bad,  I  reckon," 
observed  the  captain,  and  they  let  it  go  at  that 
without  comment.  The  meal  ended  in  the 
same  ill-boding  silence.  They  were  all  worn 
out  by  the  labors  of  the  preceding  weeks,  and 
when  darkness  fell  Davis  and  Clancy  with- 
drew to  the  waist  of  the  schooner  and  were 
soon  asleep. 

Sam,  one  of  the  Kanakas,  had  the  wheel, 
and  the  captain  had  taken  the  first  watch. 
The  rest  of  the  crew  were  asleep  on  the  deck 
forward,  and  Tucker  had  retired  to  his  bunk 
in  the  cabin,  being  fully  as  tired  as  he  was 
apprehensive. 

On  deck  the  captain  stood  leaning  on  the 
rail  near  the  wheel.  For  an  hour  he  hardly 
moved,  smoking  in  short,  quick  puffs  from  a 
stubby  black  pipe.  Then  he  shook  himself, 
knocked  out  the  dottle  into  the  sea,  stepped 
noiselessly  to  the  cabin  stair,  and  descended, 
closing  the  door  softly  behind  him. 

Kanaka  Sam  had  the  deck  to  himself  save 
for  the  sleeping  crew  forward.  Not  a  sound 
came  from  the  cabin  to  tell  of  what  went  on 
below,  and  when,  some  minutes  later,  Hawks 
strode  up  the  companion  and  emerged  on 


deck,  Sam  was  unprepared  for  the  sight  of  his 
burden.  For  in  his  arms  the  captain  carried, 
unceremoniously  and  without  reverence,  the 
limp  body  of  Ase  Tucker.  Without  even 
looking  about  him  he  stepped  to  the  rail,  close 
to  the  terrified  Kanaka,  and,  leaning  over, 
lowered  the  body  the  full  length  of  his  arm, 
and  let  it  "  plop  "  softly  into  the  sea. 

That  done  he  turned  with  catlike  sudden- 
ness, and  seizing  the  shrinking  Kanaka  with 
one  hand,  with  the  other  dealt  him  a  fearful 
blow  flush  on  the  jaw.  Only  the  captain's 
restraining  hand  kept  the  man  from  dropping 
like  a  rag,  and  Hawks  instantly  served  his 
unconscious  body  as  he  had  already  served 
Tucker's.  Then  he  took  the  wheel,  set  the 
vessel  on  her  course,  and  for  a  full  half  hour 
held  her  steady,  while  his  eyes  burned  like 
coals  in  the  light  of  the  binnacle. 

At  the  end  of  this  time  he  threw  her  up  into 
the  wind  and  roused  the  whole  ship's  company 
with  his  shouts  of  "Man  overboard!"  As 
Clancy  and  Davis  came  running  aft  they  were 
met  with  oaths  and  the  order  to  get  a  boat 
overside. 

"Tucker  just  came  out  o'  the  cabin,  walkin' 
in  his  sleep,"  cried  Hawks,  "an'  fell  overside 
'fore  I  could  get  to  him.  Kanaka  Sam's  after 
him.  He  can  swim  like  a  feesh.  He'll  get 
him.     Lively  now  with  that  boat." 

Two  Kanakas  tumbled  into  the  boat, 
Davis  seized  the  tiller,  and  away  they  went, 
too  late  by  a  full  half  hour.  Hawks  thought- 
lessly surrendered  the  wheel  to  Clancy,  and 
Bart  found  the  spokes  wet  and  slippery.  He 
glanced  sharply  at  the  captain's  fingers  in  the 
light  of  the  binnacle,  and  suspicion  hardened 
into  certaintv. 

So  when  the  boat  returned  from  its  futile 
search,  and  the  captain  essayed  to  play  his 
part,  Clancy  was  not  deceived.  With  dra- 
matic detail  Hawks  reiterated  his  horrible 
falsehood.  Here  he  himself  had  stood;  here 
was  the  point  on  the  rail  where  Tucker  had 
blindly  thrown  himself  over.  He  called  them 
to  witness  how  impossible  it  had  been  for  him 
to  reach  the  unfortunate  mate  in  time  to  save 
him.  It  seemed  all  very  plausible,  and  Davis 
never  questioned  its  truth.  Clancy  had  rea- 
sons for  another  judgment. 

"Well,"  Hawks  concluded  with  a  sigh, 
"poor  old  Tucker's  gone.  I  don't  reckon 
there's  anything  more  we  can  do.  An',  s'help 
me,  boys,"  he  cried,  as  though  suddenly  re- 
minded, "that  pearl's  gone  with  him!" 

Clancy,  who  had  meditated  robbery  and 
even  now  was  meditating  blackmail,  felt  his 


•  glanced  at  bit  fingers  and  sprang  to  his  feet 
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gorge  rise  at  the  words  of  this  greater  villain. 
He  nudged  Davis  and  turned  up  the  deck 
without  a  word.  Hawks  watched  them  go, 
and,  realizing  that  in  some  way  his  scheme  had 
failed,  he  cursed  them  both  and  descended  to 
the  cabin. 

Lighting  the  swinging  lamp  above  the  table, 
he  drew  Tucker's  purse  from  his  pocket, 
eager  to  see  and  handle  and  gloat  over  his 
prize,  and,  considering  the  nature  of  the  man, 
perhaps  his  punishment  then  fell  not  far  short 
of  his  crime.  With  shaking  fingers  and  a 
loose  mouth  he  opened  the  purse  and  eagerly 
drew  out  the  tightly  wadded  handkerchief. 
It  seemed  singularly  soft,  and  a  horrid  fear 
seized  him.  He  tore  the  bit  of  cotton  apart, 
and  a  cry  escaped  him,  for  the  pearl  of  great 
price  was  not  there.  His  breath  caught,  and 
the  blood  rushed  to  his  face  and  shot  to  the 
very  pupils  of  his  thrusting  eyes. 

Whimpering  like  a  sick  child,  he  snatched 
up  purse  and  handkerchief,  tore  at  them  with 
twitching  fingers,  dropped  them  furiously,  felt 
in  his  pocket,  shook  himself,  and,  kneeling, 
examined  the  floor.  His  eyes  were  horrible, 
his  face  distorted.  He  sprang  to  the  mate's 
bunk  and  swiftly  rifled  the  pockets  of  the 
clothing,  threw  out  the  bedding  and  felt  of 
every  crack,  in  the  end  dropped  into  his  seat 
and  stared  into  nothing. 

He  swore  aloud.  "He  played  me  dirt. 
He  had  it  on  him  some'ers  else,"  and  fol- 
lowed this  with  the  vilest  denunciations  of  his 
victim. 

On  deck  Davis  and  Clancy  compared  notes. 

"  Ever  hear  tell  of  a  man  jumpin'  overboard 
in  his  sleep  ?"  asked  Clancy  with  sarcasm. 

"It  don't  sound  just  sensible,  does  it?" 
agreed  Davis. 

"Him  an'  Kanaka  Sam  were  the  only  ones 
awake,"  said  Clancy  significantly. 

"If  he  did  for  Tucker  he'd  have  to  do  for 
Sam,  too,  you  mean,"  returned  Davis. 

"An'  he  done  for  'em  both,  Andy,"  said 
Clancy  with  emphasis.  "I  saw  the  blood  on 
his  hands,  an'  the  wheel's  greasy  with  it.  He 
done  for  'em  both  an'  he's  got  that  pearl." 

"  Did  ye  see  blood,  Bart ?     For  a  fact ?  " 

"Yes,  I  saw  it.  He's  killed  him  an'  stole 
the  pearl.     He's  beat  us  to  it,  Andy." 

"I  wouldn't  went  that  far,  Bart,"  cried 
Davis  hastily.  "  I  wouldn't  do  murder  for  no 
pearl." 

"Well,  we  don't  have  to,"  said  Clancy. 
"The  old  man's  got  the  pearl  an'  he's  got  to 
divide  with  us.  We  got  more  right  to  it  than 
he  has,  anyway.    He  didn't  grub  around  the 


bottom  o'  that  lagoon  an'  fetch  it  up.     You 
or  me  done  that." 

"  He  must  'a'  took  him  sleepin',"  said  Andy, 
thinking  slowly,  "or  we'd  'a'  heard  the  racket, 
Bart." 

"  Course  he  took  him  sleepin',"  said  Clancy. 
"An'  suppose  the  pearl  was  Tucker's  by 
rights.  Tucker's  gone  an'  we  can't  help  that. 
Hawks  took  him  foul  an'  done  for  him,  an' 
who's  got  the  best  right  to  it  now?  Why, 
you  an'  me." 

"He  took  him  foul,"  repeated  Andy  dully, 
"an'  done  for  him.  Tucker  wa'n't  half  his 
size  neither.  Let's  make  him  sweat  for  it. 
I  say,  let's  you  an'  me  make  him  sweat,  Bart." 

"Right  you  are,  we'll  make  him  sweat," 
said  Clancy.  "It's  him  to  the  long  rope, 
Andy,  if  he  don't  treat  you  an'  me  fair,  an' 
the  sooner  he  knows  it  the  better." 

It  was  a  strange  sight  that  met  them  as  they 
entered  the  cabin.  The  place  was  littered 
with  the  contents  of  Tucker's  bunk,  and 
Clancy,  at  least,  'noted  the  disorder  as  cor- 
roborating evidence.  At  the  table  sat  the 
captain,  his  arms  stretched  out  on  the  board 
and  his  bloodshot  eyes  fixed  vacantly  before 
him.  Between  his  hands  lay  a  torn  handker- 
chief and  the  purse,  which  the  divers  instantly 
recognized  as  Tucker's  and  into  which  they 
had  seen  him  stuff  the  pearl. 

"  Seein'  things  a'ready  ?"  said  Clancy  evilly. 

Hawks  woke  with  a  snarl  and  snatched  up 
purse  and  handkerchief. 

"Too  late,  cap'n,"  laughed  Clancy.  "That 
was  Tucker's  purse." 

Hawks's  eyes  stuck  out  of  his  head.  He 
seemed  to  grope  for  a  word  to  explain,  and 
found  none.    Clancy  took  a  seat  opposite  him. 

"That's  Tucker's  blood  on  your  hands," 
he  said  brutally.  The  captain  glanced  at  his 
fingers  and  sprang  to  his  feet. 

"You  lie,"  he  shouted.  "  You  lie,  vou  dirtv 
blackmailer.     You  git  out  o'  my  cabin." 

Clancy  laughed  insolently  in  his  face. 

"Nobody  said  anything  about  blackmail, 
cap'n,"  he  said.  "You  must  have  something 
on  your  mind."  Hawks  sat  down  again 
rather  weakly. 

"Better  take  it  cool,  cap'n,"  urged  Clancy. 
"There's  too  much  evidence  ag'in  ye."  He 
began  ticking  off  on  his  fingers.  "First, 
Tucker  walks  overboard  in  his  sleep.  That 
don't  sound  natural  to  begin  with.  Kanaka 
Sam  f oilers  him.  He  can  swim  like  a  feesh, 
but  somehow  the  boat  don't  pick  him  up. 
Mebbe  his  head  was  broke.  A  man  sinks 
quick  if  his  head's  broke.     Everybody  else 
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asleep  for'ard — except  you.  Second,  there's 
blood  on  the  wheel  after  you  handle  it.  Third, 
there's  blood  on  your  hands.  Fourth,  Tuck- 
er's bunk's  tore  all  to  pieces.  Fifth,  Tucker's 
purse  is  in  your  pocket.  Well,  I  guess  that'll 
hang  you  all  right.     What  think?" 

Hawks  sank  back  in  his  seat  as  the  arraign- 
ment finished.  Davis  spoke  for  the  first  time, 
still  harping  on  the  thought  that  touched  him 
closest. 

41  You  took  him  foul  an'  done  for  him,"  he 
said.  "  You  caught  him  asleep  an'  murdered 
him." 

Hawks  turned  his  eyes  from  Clancy  to  the 
new  speaker,  and  Davis  shrank  before  him. 
The  captain  gathered  himself  together. 

"Boys,"  he  said  slowly,  "you're  dead 
wrong.  I  don't  wonder  you  had  your  sus- 
picions. Things  do  look  bad.  But  you've 
got  it  dead  wrong.  It  happened  just  like  I 
told  you,  an'  when  I  come  down  here,  I  found 
that  purse  layin'  out  on  the  table  empty. 
Thinks  I,  he's  likely  hid  that  pearl  some'ers 
in  his  bunk,  an'  I  turned  the  bunk  out,  hopin' 
Td  find  it.  But  it  ain't  here,  an'  I  reckon  it 
went  overboard  with  Tucker."  He  raised  his 
right  hand  and  looked  Davis  in  the  face.  "  So 
help  me  God,  boys,"  he  said,  "that's  the 
livin'  truth." 

Davis  was  visibly  impressed,  but  not  so 
Clancy,  who  laughed  harshly. 

"That's  a  pretty  good  yarn,  cap'n,"  he 
said,  "  but  how  about  the  blood  on  the  wheel? 
You'll  have  to  explain  that.  The  jury'll  want 
to  know  about  that." 

Hawks  turned  him  an  ashy  face,  and  Clancy 
followed  up  his  advantage. 

"S'posen  now,  cap'n,"  he  said  smoothly, 
"you  just  call  the  bluff  off  an'  come  to  terms 
with  us.  We'll  treat  you  fair  if  you'll  treat  us 
fair.  Say  share  an'  share  alike,  an'  every- 
thing'll  be  lovely.     What  do  you  say?" 

44  /  haven't  got  that  pearl,"  cried  Hawks 
furiously.  "I  tell  you  it  went  overside  with 
Tucker.  He  didn't  have  it  in  his  purse.  He 
had  it  some'ers  else." 

He  had  risen  and  stood  leaning  forward 
across  the  table  toward  Clancy. 

44  It's  too  thin,  cap'n,"  said  Bart,  rising. 
44  You  better  think  about  it.  There's  evidence 
to  hang  you  an'  you  best  think  about  it  before 
you  turn  us  down.  You  divide  with  me  an' 
Andy,"  he  said  slowly,  "or  it's  you  to  the 
gallows.     See?" 

The  lids  snapped  six  quick  times  over  the 
captain's  bloodshot  eyes  while  he  made  up 
his  mind.     He  was  in  a  fearfully  tight  coil. 


These  two  had  his  secret  and  he  lacked  the 
means  to  buy  their  silence.  His  mind  whirled 
frantically  from  one  expedient  to  another  only 
to  meet  insurmountable  difficulties  and  come 
back  to  a  helpless  reviling  of  Tucker  for  hid- 
ing the  gem.  Each  repetition  of  the  vicious 
round  left  him  more  frenzied,  nearer  ready 
for  the  only  remedy  remaining. 

"Well?"  demanded  Clancy  easily,  and  his 
insolence  snapped  the  restraining  bond. 

A  knife  flashed,  and  with  a  growl  the 
captain  lunged  across  the  table  at  the  diver. 
Clancy  saw  him  in  time  and  sprang  back,  and 
Davis,  the  weaker  vessel,  rose  to  the  sudden 
height  which  little  men  sometimes  attain  for 
an  instant.  Perhaps  the  thought  of  Tucker 
murdered  in  his  sleep  impelled  him;  perhaps 
an  instinct  which  told  him  without  thought 
that  this  was  his  only  hope,  lay  under  his 
action.  Whatever  the  cause,  instead  of  at- 
tempting flight,  he  sprang  at  the  captain  from 
behind  and  pinioned  his  arms. 

Clancy  instantly  jumped  in  and  seized 
Hawks's  right  hand  in  both  his  own.  He  bent 
the  wrist  down  sharply,  and  the  knife  clattered 
on  the  table,  while  Hawks  struggled  fran- 
tically, biting  at  him  like  a  wolf.  Clancy 
snatched  up  the  knife. 

"Here's  one  for  Ase  Tucker,"  he  said, 
and  drove  the  weapon  home.  With  brutal 
strength  he  wrenched  it  free.  "And  here's 
one  for  Kanaka  Sam,"  and  he  drove  it  to  the 
guard  once  more. 

Davis  dropped  what  had  suddenly  become 
a  burden  in  his  arms,  sank  into  a  chair, 
shaking  as  with  palsy,  and  burst  into  tears. 
Clancy  turned  to  a  locker,  smashed  it  open 
with  the  butt  of  the  knife,  drew  out  a  bottle, 
and  drank. 

"  Here,"  he  said,  passing  it  to  Davis. 
"Take  a  nip.    You'll  feel  better." 

Davis  took  it  eagerly  and  drank.  Later 
they  got  the  captain's  body  on  the  table  and 
made  a  search  of  his  pockets.  It  was  long 
before  Clancy  was  satisfied,  but  in  the  end 
even  he,  with  all  his  certainty,  had  to  admit 
that  the  pearl  was  not  there.  The  two  looked 
at  one  another  across  the  body  of  their 
victim. 

"Was  he  tellin'  the  truth,  Bart?"  cried 
Andy.     Clancy  laughed  harshly. 

"No  fear,"  he  said;  "it's  here  some'ers. 
We'll  get — this — out  o'  the  way  an'  then 
look  for  it.  You  go  on  deck  an'  take  the 
wheel  an'  send  every  one  o'  them  Kanakas 
into  the  fo'c's'le." 

Davis  obeyed,  and  Clancy  shouldered  the 
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burden,  carried  it  on  deck,  and  slid  it  into  the 
sea  with  as  little  ceremony  as  had  attended 
the  departure  of  the  mate. 

Then  the  search  of  the  cabin  began.  The 
bunks  were  overhauled,  lockers  broken  open, 
clothing  examined,  every  possible  place  of 
harborage  for  the  great  gem  carefully  ex- 
plored. They  even  lit  matches  at  the  bitter 
last  and  groped  under  the  low  bunks,  hoping 
against  hope.  For  Davis  the  finding  of  the 
pearl  had  become  a  necessity.  Only  so  could 
he  justify  himself.  In  some  dull  way  he  came 
to  feel  that  this  alone  was  his  salvation. 
Otherwise  he  had  done  murder  without  cause 
or  excuse.  But  they  did  not  find  it,  and  when 
they  quit  the  search,  completely  baffled,  even 
Clancy's  nerve  was  shaken  by  the  thought 
that,  after  all,  Hawks  might  have  told  the 
truth.  Davis  was  in  a  state  of  collapse,  and 
Bart  had  recourse  to  the  bottle  once  more. 

Morning  came,  and  the  wind  fell  till  they 
had  bare  steerage  way  on  the  vessel.  All  night 
the  glass  had  continued  to  fall,  but  neither  of 
the  divers  noticed  it.  Davis  wandered  nerv- 
ously about,  his  eyes  eloquent  of  horror,  his 
whole  body  a-tremble.  He  could  not  eat,  and 
the  bottle  was  long  since  drained.  Clancy, 
of  a  stouter  fiber,  was  yet  bewildered  to  the 
point  of  madness.  He  could  not  be  mistaken, 
but  where  was  the  pearl  ?  From  time  to  time 
he  sought  the  cabin  to  search  for  the  fourth 
or  fifth  time  some  spot  he  fancied  he  had  over- 
looked. 

So  the  hot  day  wore  through  to  a  red 
evening,  and  as  the  tropic  darkness  dropped 
like  a  pall,  there  lay  an  ominous  stillness  of 
wind  and  sea.  A  group  of  Kanakas  huddled 
by  the  forecastle  and  talked  in  close  whispers 
in  their  own  tongue.  The  wind  had  died  to 
nothing,  yet  high  above  them  thin,  whipped- 
out  tatters  of  clouds  swept  swiftly  over  the 
stars.  The  air  was  thick  and  suffocating, 
portentous  of  evil. 

The  Kanakas,  simple  men  with  unblunted 
senses,  felt  the  forewarning  in  every  nerve,  and 
shrank  affrighted.  The  Sallie  Bird,  old  and 
patched  and  rotten  to  the  heart  of  her,  heaved 
slowly  on  a  dying  sea.  The  two  white  men 
noted  none  of  these  things.  The  Kanaka 
cook,  faithful  to  the  end,  prepared  supper, 
and  the  divers  sat  in  the  cabin  and  made 
pretense  to  eat.  Davis  played  nervously 
with  his  portion. 

"Bart,"  he  whispered  in  the  silence,  "do 
you  reckon  he  told  the  truth  ?  " 

"No,"  snapped  Clancy,  in  an  ugly  mood. 
"It's  here  some'ers." 


"If  I  find  it,"  said  Andy  slowly,  after  a 
pause,  "I'll  chuck  it  overboard." 

"Oh,  you  will,  will  you?"  said  Clancy. 
"Not  if  I  know  it  you  won't,"  and  they  fell 
silent  again. 

There  was  a  nameless  great  oppression  in 
the  air.  At  the  head  of  the  companion  a 
Kanaka  whimpered  and  slipped  away.  Above 
the  two  a  few  huge  drops  of  rain  rattled  on  the 
skylight,  forerunners  of  the  deluge. 

"I  couldn't  keep  it,  Bart,"  said  Davis.  "I 
wouldn't  dare  to  keep  it,"  and  Clancy  cursed 
him  for  a  chicken-heart  and  turned  ostenta- 
tiously to  his  food. 

A  puff  caught  the  schooner,  heeling  her 
suddenly  to  port,  so  that  the  aged  timbers 
creaked  and  seemed  to  draw  apart,  for  she  was 
very  old,  and  from  under  the  captain's  bunk 
rolled  out  Ase  Tucker's  pearl. 

Whether  he  had  hidden  it  there  before  he 
slept — a  thing  unlikely — or  whether  it  had 
slipped  from  one  of  his  pockets  when  the 
captain  lifted  his  body,  and,  rolling  across  the 
planking,  had  hidden  itself  in  some  far 
crack,  may  not  be  known.  Now  it  rolled 
swiftly  out,  stopped  as  the  vessel  righted  on 
an  even  keel,  and  balanced  in  the  midst  of 
the  floor,  a  ball  of  quivering  nacreous  light. 
It  caught  Andy's  eye,  and  he  stooped  and 
seized  it. 

"See!"  he  screamed,  holding  it  up.  "The 
pearl!    Ase  Tucker's  pearl!" 

Clancy  sprang  to  his  feet,  his  eyes  fiercely 
alight.     Davis  turned  for  the  companion. 

"Here,"  yelled  Clancy.  "Give  me  that," 
and  sprang  at  him. 

"'Tain't  right  to  keep  it,  Bart,"  cried 
Andy,  and  down  they  went,  fighting  viciously, 
the  one  crazed  with  the  hope  of  atonement  by 
sacrifice,  the  other  as  crazed  by  desire  for 
possession. 

Suddenly  then,  above  the  noise  of  their 
struggles,  drowning  their  oaths,  their  cries  of 
pain  or  triumph,  and  the  crash  of  broken 
furnishings,  came  down  the  roar  of  the  awful 
wind.  The  tiny  vessel,  caught  broadside 
with  sheets  taut,  went  over  on  her  beam  ends  in 
an  instant.  Followed  the  splintering  crack  of 
spars,  the  shrill  scream  of  a  stricken  Kanaka, 
the  rending  of  timbers,  the  rush  of  many 
waters,  above  all  the  mighty  chorus  of  the  un- 
trammeled  winds  of  heaven.  A  moment  she 
lay  stricken,  hid  by  swirling  spray,  battered 
by  wave  and  torn  by  wind;  then  the  rising 
seas  thrashed  over  the  spot  and  there  was  no 
trace  of  the  Sallie  Bird,  old  and  worn  and  full 
of  evil  years. 


By  Augutrui  Saint  Giudem. 


ART  AND  THE    FEDERAL   GOVERNMENT 

Bv  GLENN   BROWN 


E  love  of  beauty  makes  for 
nobility  and  elevation  of 
life,  character,  and  dignity 
in  our  surroundings  as 
truly  in  the  halls  of  law 
and  government  as  in  our 
homes,"  aptly  observes 
Augustus  Saint-Gaudens. 

Works  of  art  and  decorations  for  the 
Federal  Government  are  bequeathed  by  a 
higher  power  to  Federal  officials  to  be  dis- 


tributed in  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the 
United  Suites.  The  benefit  of  this  trust  if 
properly  executed  consists  in  the  distribution 
of  the  educative,  refining,  and  ennobling 
qualities  of  art.  How  have  officials  fulfilled 
this  obligation? 

The  Presidents  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Republic  appreciated  the  importance  of  the 
trust  committed  to  their  care  and  con- 
scientiously fulfilled  their  obligations.  The 
most  skilled  artists  were  sought  and  secured; 
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birth,  locality,  personal  or  political  affiliations 
had  no  influence  in  their  selection.    Experi- 
ments in  art  were  not  tolerated,  while  es- 
tablished or  fundamental  principles  were  in- 
sisted upon.     When  Congress  authorized  a 
capital  city  for  the  new  republic,  President 
Washington    selected    L'Enfant,    who    had 
demonstrated  his  skill,  to  make  the  plan,  and 
ai  the  same  time  the  President  gave  close 
attention  to  the  se- 
lection of  the  prin- 
cipal sites  and  the 
character    of    the 
design.  When  the 
Capitol  building 

Mansion  were  to 
be  erected,  Wash- 
ington and  Jeffer- 
son personally  ex- 
erted themselves 
to  secure  the  most 
imposing  designs 
suitable  for  the 
sites  chosen  in  the 
preparation  of  the 
city  plan.  William 

lected  as  the  ar- 
chitect of  the  Cap- 
itol, and   James 
Hoban  that  of  the 
White  House,  by 
competition.     La- 
trobe,  Bulfinch, 
Mills,  and  Walter 
were  appointed  ar- 
chitects   for    their 
known  capacity 
and    high    quali- 
fications  by  later 
Presidents.    The 
State  of  Virginia 
desired  a  statue  of 
George  Washing- 
ton. Jefferson,  af-  ByGrlR. 
tera  careful  inves- 
tigation, decided  that  Houdon  was  the  most 
eminent  sculptor  of   his  day,  and  he  was 
brought  from  France  and  authorized  to  exe- 
cute the  piece  of  sculpture.    Cerachi  and 
David   d'Anvers,  sculptors  who  had  shown 
their  genius,  were  employed  to  make  statues 
and  busts  of  eminent  men  at  a  later  period. 
For  the  sculptured  ornaments  on  the  Capitol, 
pupils  of  Canova,  the  eminent  Italian  sculp- 
tor, were  induced  to  come  to  this  country  and 


enter  the  employment  of  the  United  States. 
At  a  later  period,  when  sculptors  of  American 
birth  had  made  more  than  a  national  reputa- 
tion, Greenough,  Crawford,  and  Powers  were 
honored   by  commissions  from  the  Govern- 
ment. When  portraits  of  oureminent  statesmen 
were  desired,  such  men  as  Sluart  and  Peale 
were  given  the  commissions  to  paint  them. 
During  the  first  fifty  years  of  the  Republic 
this  striving  to  at- 
tain the  beautiful 
was    maintained 
solely  by  the  per- 
sonal   interest    of 
the  Presidents  and 
their  executive 
families.    The  leg- 
islative branch  of 
the    Government 
constantly  i  n  d  i  - 
cated  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  custom 
of   making  selec- 
tions   solely  from 
proved      merit. 
There  was  appar- 
ently   a    well-de- 
fined feeling  that 
any    good    citizen 
or  politician  could 
select,    design,   or 
execute  a  work  of 
art. 

A  marked  de- 
cline in  the  charac- 
ter of  our  art  pro- 
ductions was  initi- 
ated about  1850 
when  either  the 
executive  branch 
of  our  Govern- 
ment ceased  to 
take  an  active  and 
personal  interest 
in  matters  of  art 
hl  Smith.  or   tnc    legislative 

branch  so  enacted 
laws  as  to  exclude  the  executive  from  par- 
ticipation in  the  selection  and  execution  of 
works  of  art.  It  was  about  this  period  that 
Congress  began  the  custom,  which  soon  be- 
came firmly  established,  of  delegating  such 
matters  to  the  army  engineers,  Government 
employees,  and  in  some  instances,  to  favored 
individuals.  During  the  period  of  degra- 
dation in  Federal  art  the  interior  of  the 
White  House  was   remodeled,  making  it  a 
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conglomerate  of  steamboat  saloon,  Ixuroom, 
Queen  Anne,  and  Romanesque  styles,  creat- 
ing as  a  whole  a  marvel  of  bad  taste.  The 
officials  in  charge  of  these  alterations  ex- 
hibited clearly  their  utter  ignorance  of  all 
principles  of  beauty.  The  War,  State,  and 
Navy  Departments  building  is  the  most 
prominent  example  of  the  unfortunate  Mullet 
rtgime.  The  city  post  office  is  another 
unfortunate  production,  which  will  require 
obliteration  by  dynamite  before  it  can  be 
brought  into  harmony  with  its  surroundings. 
The  Pension  building,  Sherman  said,  had 
only  one  defect— it  was  fireproof.  It  hardly 
seems  necessary  to  mention  the  hundreds  of 
custom  houses  and  post  offices  built  through- 
out the  country  during  this  period  which  will 
remain  a  blot  in  our  art  history.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  buildings  mentioned  are 
well  constructed  and  will  remain  for  many 
years  to  remind  us  of  this  debased  period. 
It  is  a  misfortune  to  the  country  thai  numer- 
ous statues  have  been  erected  in  the  parks  of 


Washington  City,  few  of  which  have  merit  and 
ninety  per  cent,  of  which  are  bad.  Among 
the  most  glaring  examples  in  sculpture  may- 
be mentioned  Lincoln,  Farragut,and  Sherman. 
The  large  majority  of  these  statues  have  been 
selected  by  committees  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic.  The  method  adopted  in 
securing  the  design  for  the  Sherman  statue 
will  illustrate  the  general  system.  In  defer- 
ence to  Secretary  of  War  Lamont,  an  expert 
jury  was  secured  to  pass  judgment  upon  the 
various  models  presented  in  this  competition. 
The  jury,  consisting  of  Saint-Gaudens,  French, 
Bruce  Price,  and  George  B.  Post,  constituted 
an  excellent  board  of  award.  Four  models 
were  selected  by  the  jury,  any  one  of  which 
was  meritorious  enougli  for  execution.  The 
jury  at  the  same  time  graded  ten  models  in 
order  of  merit.  The  committee  of  the  Grand 
Army  ignored  the  award  of  the  jury  and  gave 
the  commission  to  Carl  Rohl  Smith,  whose 
model  was  not  among  the  ten  mentioned  by 
the  jury.     Secretary  Lamont  exerted  his  in- 
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fluence  to  have  selected  one  of  the  four  con- 
sidered best.  The  president  of  the  board,  who 
was  also  commander  of  a  branch  of  the  Grand 
Army,  had  the  legal  power  to  make  the  final 
choice,  and  exercised  his  right.  Hence  the 
people  of  the  country  have  a  statue  placed  in 
an  important  position  at  sight  of  which  all 
lovers  of  art  blush  for  shame.  Within  the 
Capitol  and  White  House  may  be  seen  a 
numerous  collection  of  paintings,  many  of 
which  would  not  be  allowed  hanging  space 
in  a  third-class  art  gallery.  These  paintings 
have  been  acquired  by  purchase  or  by  gift  in 
many  instances  without  consultation  or  ad- 
vice from  those  acquainted  with  even  the 
rudiments  of  art. 

The  decline  in  art  continued  on  a  rapid 
downward  grade  until  the  past  few  years 
when  the  people  began  to  show  a  decided 
interest  in  the  subject.  This  revival  of  inter- 
est was  first  manifested  during  the  Chicago 
Exposition.  It  is  due  to  D.  H.  Bumham  that 
the  art  side  of  the  Chicago  Exposition  was 
managed  by  a  board  composed  of  architects, 
painters,  and  sculptors  collaborating  to- 
gether. The  people  fully  appreciated  and 
enjoyed   the  beauties  of  the  artistic  result. 


The  pride  of  the  American  was  aroused  by  the 
knowledge  that  such  an  example  of  the  beauti- 
ful could  be  produced  in  this  country.  This 
exhibition  was  only  for  a  short  season.  Why 
not  have  such  effects  to  last  for  centuries? 
The  interest  and  pride  of  their  constituents, 
together  with  the  growth  in  culture  and  re- 
finement superinduced  by  study  and  travel 
and  the  persistent  effort  of  the  art  interest 
in  our  country,  began  to  have  its  effect  upon 
legislators. 

It  was  in  the  office  of  the  supervising 
architect  that  the  most  glaring  deficiency  had 
been  shown  in  the  erection  of  buildings  in 
large  cities,  towns,  and  villages  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other.  To  secure  better 
results,  the  Tarsney  Bill  was  presented  and 
after  much  persistent  effort  was  enacted  a  law. 
This  act  gave  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
power  to  select  the  best  architects  by  competi- 
tion for  future  Federal  buildings.  The  law 
was  not  put  into  operation  until  Lyman  J. 
Gage  became  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
His  connection  with  the  Chicago  Exposition 
had  brought  forcibly  to  his  attention  the 
wondrous  beauties  to  be  attained  by  artistic 
management,  and  he  appreciated  the  necessity 
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for  a  change  in  the  character  of  designs  for 
the  Federal  buildings.  He  is  to  be  credited 
with  the  great  honor  of  being  the  active 
inaugurator  of  the  new  rigime.  By  this  act 
twenty-two  buildings  have  been  awarded  to 
architects  in  private  practice  selected  solely 
for  their  meritorious  work,  and  the  Govern- 
ment has  secured  the  services  of  some  of 
the  most  skilled  designers,  constructors,  and 
executive  managers  in  the  country.  A  de- 
cided advance  was  made  by  the  action  of 
President  Cleveland  in  placing  the  supervising 
architect's  office  under  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. The  Tarsney  Act  and  Civil  Service 
have  proved  material  factors  in  the  great  im- 
provement shown  in  the  character  of  designs 
from  this  office  in  recent  years. 

Senator  McMillan,  a  man  of  great  culture 
with  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of 
obtaining  men  most  skilled  in  their  art, 
initiated  a  most  important  movement  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  American  Institute  of  Ar- 
chitects when  he  secured  a  resolution  of  the 


Senate  to  appoint  a  commission  to  study  and 
report  upon  the  future  development  of  Wash- 
ington City.  The  senator  selected  a  com- 
mission worthy  of  the  importance  of  the 
problem  when  he  appointed  D.  H.  fiuniham, 
Charles  F.  McKim,  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens, 
and  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Jr.,  men  of 
broad  experience  and  great  artistic  ability, 
who  had  proved  themselves  equals  of  the  great 
artists  of  the  world.  This  commission,  after 
a  thorough  study  of  the  conditions,  presented 
their  report  accompanied  by  an  elaborate 
series  of  drawings.  Probably  the  point  most 
to  be  commended  in  the  Park  Commission's 
scheme  was  the  fact  that  it  was  a  reinsiate.- 
ment  and  development  of  the  original  plan  of 
the  city  as  approved  by  our  first  President. 
The  original  plan  of  Washington  City  with  its 
proposed  park  treatment  and  grouping  of 
Federal  buildings  is  acknowledged  as  a  great 
art  composition.  This  comprehensive  plan 
for  the  growth  of  the  Federal  city  was  followed 
by  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Madison.     By 
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future  officials  it  was  apparently  forgotten, 
ignored,  or  taken  from  their  hands  by  special 
legislation,  and  from  1836  until  the  present 
time  no  system  has  been  followed  in  park 
treatment  or  grouping  of  buildings.  Works 
have  been  carried  forward  as  individual 
projects,  many  of  the  individual  elements 
have  been  bad,  and  the  design  and  harmony 
of  a  complete  composition  have  been  lost. 
This  plan  submitted  by  the  Park  Commission 
for  the  development  of  Washington  City  has 
received  the  hearty  support  of  cultivated 
people  in  the  United  States  and  Europe.  It 
has  been  indorsed  by  the  United  States 
Senate.  Unfortunately,  it  has  never  been  ap- 
proved by  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
therefore  has  no  legal  force.  Fortunately, 
President  Roosevelt  has  taken  a  personal 
interest,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  our 
early  Presidents;  in  Federal  work,  and  he, 
together  with  Mr.  Hay,  Mr.  Root,  and  Mr. 
Taft,  members  of  his  Cabinet,  has  zealously 
upheld  the  growth  of  the  Capital  city  accord- 
ing to  the  lines  suggested  by  the  Park  Com- 


mission in  work  which  comes  under  their 
jurisdiction. 

The  President  took  a  most  advanced  stand 
when  he  recently  issued  an  order  to  all  ex- 
ecutive departments  directing  them  to  con- 
sult, before  undertaking  Federal  buildings, 
with  a  commission  composed  of  the  members 
appointed  by  (he  Senate  with  the  addition  of 
Mr.  Bernard  R.  Green. 

Also  the  present  chairman  of  the  Library 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  Senator  Wetmore, 
has  taken  a  decided  stand  in  securing  compe- 
tent judges  in  the  selection  of  works  of  sculp- 
ture and  painting  where  legislation  leaves  the 
decision  to  his  discretion.  This  will  open  the 
way  for  improvement  in  the  character  of  the 
paintings  and  sculpture  which  the  Govern- 
ment may  acquire. 

Despite  this  enlightened  opening  of  the  way, 
the  future  development  of  Federal  art  now 
depends  on  individuals  who  arc  in  sympathy 
with  the  principles  of  beauty.  The  positions 
of  sympathetic  officials  may  be  filled  in  a  few 
years  by  individuals  who  have  no  apprecia- 
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tion  of  the  beautiful  or  its  effects  upon  the 
people.  There  is  no  law  binding  future  offi- 
cials to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  appreciative 

The  improvements  which  have  been  enu- 
merated are  only  in  certain  branches  of  the 
Government;  this  tendency  to  good  does  not 
extend  to  all  Federal  departments.  The 
army  engineer,  whose  training  apj>arently 
destroys  any  natural  art  instincts  he  may 
have,  by  legislation  is  intrusted  wilh  the 
design  of  landscape  and  buildings,  and  the 
selection  of  statuary  and  monuments  for  the 
various  parks,  cemetery  reservations,  and 
military  posls  which  come  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  War  Department.  Other  de- 
partments have  similar  privileges.  I  do  not 
know  of  a  single  instance  where  a  work  of  art 
has  been  produced  under  the  direction  of  the 
engineer  corps  of  the  army.  Statues  and 
paintings  have  been  presented  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  custom  is  still  in  vogue,  by 
various  departments  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  by  temperance  and  other  associa- 
tions, and  arc  placed  in  our  public  buildings  or 


located  in  our  parks,  which  for  the  good  of  art 
should  never  have  been  received. 

The  important  question  for  those  having 
this  trust  in  their  charge  is  to  decide  how  it 
may  best  be  conducted  so  as  to  foster  and 
maintain  the  present  improvement  and  en- 
large the  scope  to  include  all  departments  of 
the  Government;  to  obtain  some  plan  by 
which  there  will  be  one  jurisdiction  so  as  to 
make  the  landscape,  statuary,  buildings,  and 
paintings  a  part  of  one  great  system,  the  one 
enhancing,  beautifying,  and  dignifying  the 
other,  the  whole  making  one  artistic  composi- 
tion. Such  an  object  might  be  accomplished 
by  giving  the  advisory  board  named  by  the 
President  enlarged  powers  covering  landscape, 
statuary,  and  painting  and  a  legal  standing  so 
that  they  may  have  general  supervision  over 
all  questions  relating  to  Federal  art.  By  this 
method,  landscape  treatment  of  parks,  the 
location,  grouping,  and  design  of  buildings, 
the  character  and  proper  placing  of  statuary 
and  mural  paintings,  and  the  selection  and 
hanging  of  paintings  would  be  all  considered 
by  the  central  authority.    Each  branch  of  art 
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could  be  made  to  fit  into  its  proper  place  and 
have  its  proper  relative  value  in  the  composi- 
tion, creating  harmony,  not  discord  as  it  does 
under  the  present  system.  The  same  end 
might  be  accomplished  by  the  formation  of  a 
bureau  of  fine  arts,  with  a  chief  of  such  a 
bureau  selected  for  his  broad  appreciation  of 
art,  with  principal  assistants  who  are  special- 
ists in  architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  and 
landscape.  With  the  support  of  the  artists  of 
the  country  such  a  bureau  would  be  of  great 
service. 

Is  not  art  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify 
the  Federal  Government  in  legally  establish- 
ing such  commission  or  bureau?  Is  it  not  of 
sufficient  importance  to  arouse  the  refined  and 
cultivated  people  to  make  a  demand  upon 
Congress  for  legal  recognition  of  the  fine  arts? 
When  the  fine  arts  have  a  legal  standing  it 
is  important  that  we,  in  this  country,  should 
have  a  corps  o'f  men  of  known  artistic  capac- 
ity, of  broad  culture  and  education,  to  call  on 
to  do  the  work  of  the  future,  as  our  art  life  is 
just  beginning.  The  American  Academy  in 
Rome,  incorporated  by  the  last  Congress, 
March  3,  1905,  should  supply  this  body  of 
well-equipped  artists.  The  academyhas  been 
endowed  with  a  fund  which  it  is  hoped  will 
soon  form  a  million-dollar  foundation.  To 
attend  this  postgraduate  school,  one  artist  will 
be  selected  each  year  by  competition  of  men 
under  thirty  years  of  age,   in  architecture, 


sculpture,  painting,  and  music.  The  archi- 
tects, sculptors,  and  painters  will  work  to- 
gether in  the  Villa  Mirafiore,  which  has  been 
purchased  by  the  academy.  Under  the  inspir- 
ing surroundings  of  the  old  masters  in  Italy 
and  Greece,  they  will  produce  a  design  each 
year  in  which  the  architect,  painter,  and  sculp- 
tor will  collaborate.  From  the  American 
Academy  in  Rome  may  well  be  obtained  men 
who  will  maintain  the  artistic  expression  of 
the  country  on  a  plane  equal  to  that  of  other 
countries  of  the  world ;  and  let  us  hope  that  we 
will  in  the  future  lead  in  art.  Although  this 
school  is  not  under  the  control  of  or  subsi- 
dized by  the  Government,  we  may  hope  in  the 
future  that  one  who  secures  the  prize  of  Rome 
and  acquits  himself  with  credit  may,  when  he 
returns  to  his  native  land,  be  rewarded  by  a 
commission  from  the  Government.  Such  a 
reward  might  well  be  given  legal  authority. 
We  may  feel  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  legal 
recognition  of  art  in  this  country  when  we 
hear  President  Roosevelt  say:  "The  only  way 
in  which  we  can  hope  to  have  worthy  artistic 
work  done  for  the  nation,  State,  or  munici- 
pality is  by  having  such  a  growth  of  popular 
sentiment  as  will  render  it  incumbent  upon 
successive  administrations,  or  successive  leg- 
islative Iwxh'es,  to  carry  out  steadily  a  plan 
chosen  for  them,  worked  out  for  them  by 
such  a  body  of  men  as  that  gathered  here  this 
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|HE  night  nurse  was  young, 
with  a  fine,  strong  face 
of  unusual  fairness,  and 
masses  of  soft  blond  hair. 
She  had  come  West  with 
ideals  and  enthusiasms,  a 
woman  of  the  Red  Cross, 
and  she  had  hoped  to  go  to  the  Philippines, 
but  the  war  was  nearing  a  close,  and,  instead, 
she  found  herself  beginning  a  course  in  the 
Seattle  General  Hospital.  It  was  after  the 
arrival  of  the  first  Alaska  steamers  of  the  year, 
and  the  wards  were  overcrowded.  A  few  men 
had  been  accommodated  on  the  children's 
floor--an  unquiet  place  at  the  best,  where  they 
expressed  frequent  and  far-reaching  dissatis- 
faction in  the  forcible  language  of  the  North; 
all  but  the  man  in  thirty-seven,  who  "didn't 
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care. 

He  seldom  spoke,  but  lay  for  hours  staring 
at  the  ceiling  with  deep  tragic  eyes,  his  fine 
face  in  silhouette  against  the  light,  his  lips 
closed  with  the  determination  of  a  man  who 
sees  and  accepts  the  inevitable,  and  asks — 
nothing. 

But  that  night  the  bells  rang  persistently. 
Two  newborn  rivals  raised  their  voices  for 
supremacy,  while  their  overwrought  mothers 
exacted  the  last  possible  attention,  and  the 
male  contingent  exhausted  its  vocabulary. 
Then,  finally,  when  the  ward,  having  spent 
itself,  lapsed  into  silence,  the  nurse  discov- 
ered a  small  Japanese  stoic  of  four  sitting 
up  in  his  crib  and  industriously  trying  to 
remove  the  splints  from  an  injured  arm.  She 
lifted  him  in  desperation,  and  carried  him  into 
the  room  as  she  brought  the  glass  of  water  for 
which  she  knew  Fielding,  the  wide-awake,  the 
indifferent,  had  been  waiting. 

"I  know  you  are  not  asleep,"  she  said,  and 
a  note  of  indignation  vibrated  her  low  voice. 
"You  couldn't  be.  It's  a  shame  there's  no 
quieter  place.    I'm  so  sorry." 

Her  cap  was  pulled  awry,  and  she  pushed  a 


mist  of  loosened  blond  hair  out  of  her  eyes. 
The  night  light  brought  out  the  lovely  contour 
of  her  face,  but  the  sight  of  her,  fair,  sweet, 
earnest,  with  that  dark  baby  in  her  arms  was 
unendurable  to  Fielding.  He  put  down  the 
glass  and  turned  on  his  pillow,  shutting  his 
lips  over  a  groan.  "  Don't  bother  about  me," 
he  said.    "  I  couldn't  sleep  anyway." 

"Do  you  mean  you  are  suffering?"  she 
asked  anxiously,  and  laid  her  slim  fingers  on 
his  pulse.    "Is  there  anything  I  can  do ? " 

"No.    No.    Only  take  that  kid  away." 

The  color  leaped  in  her  face,  and  she  turned 
and  went  quickly  out  of  the  room.  He  lay 
for  a  long  time  motionless,  his  hand  gripping 
the  counterpane,  staring  at  the  ceiling  again, 
as  though  he  saw  beyond  the  shadows  some- 
thing grim,  palpable,  menacing. 

The  ward  remained  quiet.  He  knew  the 
nurse  came  softly  down  die  corridor  at  length, 
from  the  children's  room.  He  knew  she  was 
resting,  solitary,  in  her  chair  across  the  hall. 
Finally  he  touched  his  bell,  and  she  came;  her 
cap  righted,  hair  smooth,  the  breath  of  a 
smile  on  her  lips. 

"I'm  afraid  I  was  pretty  rude  to  you  a  while 
ago,"  he  said,  and  his  deep  voice  softened  to 
an  undernote. 

"Oh,"  she  answered,  and  the  smile  grew, 
"I  understood.  You  were  tired  out.  Even 
I  felt  the  strain  and  I  am  strong.  I  tried — 
my  best — but — we  never  have  quite  enough 
nuises  on  this  floor." 

She  lifted  her  hands  with  a  little  outward, 
deprecating  turn  of  the  palms.  No  gesture  of 
hers  ever  escaped  Fielding. 

"I'll  wager  you  didn't  know  what  hospital 
work  meant  when  you  started  in,"  he  said. 

"No."  She  shook  her  head  slowly,  then 
lifted  it  with  a  sudden  tilt  of  her  faintly 
squared  chin.  "But  I  won't  give  it  up  now. 
I  shall  stay  my  three  years."  She  paused  and 
added  with  final  decision,  "My  heart  is  in  my 
work." 
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He  laughed  softly. 

"That's  right.  But  sit  here,  won't  you? 
I  want  to  talk  to  you." 

She  took  the  chair,  hesitating. 

"You  ought  to  rest  and  save  yourself  for — 
to-morrow." 

He  caught  the  little  break  on  the  word. 

"  To-morrow,"  he  repeated.  "  To-morrow. 
Do  you  think  that  bothers  me  any?  Why, 
I'm  just  afraid  I  might — pull  through." 

"How  can  you  feel  so?"  she  said  quickly; 
" how  can  you  ?  Of  course  you'll  pull  through. 
You  have  everything  in  your  favor;  every- 
thing. You  are  young,  strong,  and  so — so 
brave.    And  you  have  everything  to  live  for." 

"  What  makes  you  think  that  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Oh,  can't  you  see  it?  Why,  just  here  in 
the  next  room  is  a  man  who  has  lost  his  feet, 
and  across  the  hall,  there,  a  poor  wreck  with 
both  hands  gone — frozen  past  help  up  there 
on  some  terrible  Yukon  trail.  And  these  men 
failed.  They  brought  back  nothing.  They 
have  nothing  in  the  world,  while  you — after 
to-morrow — will  have  every  chance  to  be  the 
perfect  man  you  were  at  the  start,  with  the 
best  of  life  all  before  you." 

"I've  had  my  best  right  here,  in  this 
hospital;  don't  you  know  it?" 

A  quiver  swept  her  face.  She  rose  to  her 
feet. 

"See  here,"  and  his  voice  kept  its  minor 
note,  "see  here,  you  don't  care  anything  about 
to-morrow  yourself,  do  you?" 

She  put  her  hands  together  with  a  tight 
little  grip  and  let  them  fall,  moving  away. 

"Wait,  you  needn't  answer  that.  It 
wasn't  fair.  And  I  won't  ask  it  again.  But 
I  want  you  to  telephone  a  lawyer  as  soon  as 
you  go  off  duty  in  the  morning.  That's  why 
I  rang.  I  want  the  best  administrator  in 
town.  I've  been  trying  to  fix  up  a  will  and 
I  want  to  be  sure  it's  all  right.  And — see 
here."  She  came  back  a  few  steps,  reluctant, 
but  waiting.  "I'm  going  to  put  in  a  clause 
in  favor  of  those  two  men  you  mentioned; 
they've  had  hard  lines.  But  five  thousand 
ought  to  set  them  up  in  something.  And 
you'd  like  that,  wouldn't  you?" 

"Oh,"  she  said,  "it  would  be  more  than 
generous  of  you,  but " 

"That's  all  right.  You  talk  it  over  with 
them.  Tell  them  I'll  fix  it  anyway.  They 
won't  have  to — wait.  And  it  will  leave 
twenty-five  thousand  still,  in  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank,  and  a  two-thirds  interest  in 
Sixteen  Below.  I  wouldn't  advise  selling 
that;  it  has  paid  from  the  start,  and  is  growing 


dividends  every  time.  It's  a  good  claim  to 
hold."  He  paused,  watching  her  with  a  faint 
smile.  "  I'm  glad  I  have  something  to  leave," 
he  added.     "  It's  almost  worth — the  price." 

"The  people  you  remember — the  ones  who 
know  you — your  friends — will  never  think 
that,"  she  answered.  "But  you  must  rest. 
I  will  telephone  the  attorney.    Good  night." 

"Wait,  there's  something  else.  I  want  to 
ask — you  won't  mind  telling  me,  will  you  ? — 
I  want  to  ask  you — your  full  name." 

She  paused  ill  the  doorway  and  looked 
back,  smiling  at  the  whim. 

"Hope,"  she  said,  "Hope  Graham,"  and 
was  gone. 

"Hope."  He  caught  a  great  breath. 
"Hope.     Oh,  my  God!" 

After  an  interval  he  drew  a  paper  from 
under  his  pillow,  and,  unfolding  it,  leaned  over 
his  table  and  found  a  pen.  "She  liked  that 
idea  of  the  five  thousand,"  he  told  himself, 
"and  when  she  knows  about  this  other  legacy, 
in  trust,  she  isn't  going  to  hesitate  so  much 
over  Sixteen  Below." 

His  glance  moved  down  the  written  page 
and  rested  on  a  blank  space.  He  began  to 
fill  it,  carefully  writing  the  word  "Hope." 

Some  time  in  the  small  hours  attendants 
came  to  prepare  him  for  the  coming  operation, 
and  the  night  nurse  returned  and  lingered  to 
open  the  window  and  free  the  room  of  ether 
fumes.  His  eyes  followed  her  while  she  set  a 
screen  against  the  draught,  but  she  avoided 
his  look.  In  the  doorway  she  stopped  to 
ask,  "Is  there  anything  I  can  do?" 

"No,  only  stay  with  me.  It's  slow  waiting 
and  it's  the  last  time.  Those  bells  will  all  be 
starting  pretty  soon  and  I  won't  have  another 
chance  to  talk  to  you."  She  came  back, 
again  reluctant. 

"  But  you  ought  to  rest,"  she  said. 
■  "  I  couldn'J  now.  I've  got  to  tell  you  some- 
thing. It  seems  like  sacrilege — you  are  so 
white  and  stainless — so —  Well,  sit  here, 
won't  you?  Don't  be  afraid.  I  want  you  to 
know  why  I  couldn't  stand  it  to  see  you 
carrying  that  little  Jap  to-night.  It  was  be- 
cause he  reminded  me  of — of  a  papoose — I 
left  in  the  North." 

"You  left?" 

"Yes.  I  know  I  can't  hope  to  make  you 
understand.  But  this  man  in  the  next  room 
and  the  one  across  the  hall — they've  given  you 
some  idea  of  that  life  up  there  in  the  wilder- 
ness ?  " 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  "yes.  Sometimes  it 
was  just  a  desperate  struggle  to  keep  alive." 
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"  And  I  had  an  accident  at  almost  the  start; 
I  was  caught  in  a  rock-slide.  The  man  who 
staked  below  me  and  shared  my  cabin  had 
studied  surgery  some  and  he  set  a  couple  of 
ribs  all  right  enough,  but  after  that  he  was 
away  all  day  with  the  other  men,  panning  and 
sluicing,  and  I  was  left  to  myself.  They  said 
I  needed  a  woman  to  look  after  me,  and  there 
wasn't  one  in  a  hundred  miles  except  a  few 
with  a  band  of  Eskimo  hunters,  camped  down 
stream.  And  so — one  day — they  brought  me 
Analuk.  They  had  given  her  brother  an  old 
kettle  for  her,  with  a  knife  and  what  tobacco 
they  could  spare." 

"I  understand."  She  paused,  locking  her 
hands  in  that  tight  little  grip.  "Things  are 
so  primitive  with  them.  It — it  was — a  mar- 
riage." 

He  turned  on  his  pillow  and  stared  at 
the  ceiling  with  unseeing  eyes.  A  wave  of 
supreme  disgust  swept  his  face  and  faded  in 
infinite  weariness. 

"You  see,"  he  said,  "I  let  things  drift. 
Just  then  it  eased  the  general  misery.  She 
cooked  better  than  most  of  us,  and  she  brought 
fresh  elk  meat  from  the  Eskimo  camp  to  make 
broth  for  me.  None  of  us  could  have  coaxed 
or  wrung  it  out  of  Eversik.  And  she  was  neat, 
she  kept  the  cabin  clean,  the  way  I  taught  her. 
She  did  her  best  for  me  in  her  faithful,  dumb 
way,  she  was  always  smiling — and — and  she 
cared  for  me.  She  stayed  on  when  I  was  on 
my  feet  again.  I  couldn't  turn  her  away. 
Her  people  had  gone  hundreds  of  miles  to 
the  coast." 

"No,  no,  you  could  not."  But  he  saw  in 
her  eyes  unconscious,  unspeakable  reproach. 
"But  the  time  came — it  had  to  come — 
when  I  couldn't  endure  the  sight  of  her.  A 
litde  thing  stirs  a  man,  sometimes,  and  it  was 
just  a  June  sun  on  a  bit  of  sheltered  green 
bank,  and  a  blue  flower  growing  there  close  to 
the  snow.  It  made  me  think  of  a  spring 
morning  in  New  England.  I  was  like  a  man 
coming  to  himself  out  of  a  long  fever.  Then 
I  felt  I  must  get  away;  break  loose  from  it  all. 
I  can't  make  you  understand  that.  You 
never  saw  a  moose — did  you? — when  he  gets 
a  first  whiff  of  salt  on  the  wind.  He  may  be 
feeding  far  off,  inland,  but  he  don't  care 
any  more  for  his  pasture.  He  stands  looking 
and  snuffing  great  breaths.  Then  he  starts. 
Nothing  can  hold  him.  He  simply  must  go." 
"Oh,  I  understand,"  she  said.  "I  under- 
stand." 

"Analuk  was  visiting  a  passing  band  of 
friends,  and  I  got  away  as  quickly  as  possible 


without  letting  her  know.  I  traveled  light 
and  made  good  time  that  day,  too  good  per- 
haps, for  the  next  morning  I  had  gone  only  a 
few  miles  when  this  miserable  pain  struck  me." 

"And  you  were  alone,"  she  said,  "with  no 
help  in  miles." 

"I  crawled  to  a  ledge  of  rock,  a  sort  of 
cleaver  in  the  snow,  that  shut  off  the  sharp 
wind,  and  lay  where  I  could  look  back,  across 
to  the  mountains  beyond  the  mines.  I  knew 
the  gap  where  the  head  waters  came  through 
and  just  the  location  of  that  strip  of  ground 
where  I  had  spoiled  my  life.  It  was  fine  and 
clear  and  the  big  peaks  seemed  to  draw  closer, 
all  color  and  light  in  that  atmosphere.  It 
was  pleasant  to  have  them  friendly  like  that — 
there  at  the  last — and  I  watched  them,  when 
I  could — and  then  I  began  to  go  over  things 
from  Analuk 's  standpoint  and  mine.  But  I 
couldn't  feel  very  sorry  for  her.  She  would 
miss  me  some  at  first,  as  a  good  dog  would, 
but  she  would  be  ready  to  serve  a  new  master 
just  as  faithfully.  It  was  the  papoose  that 
bothered  me.  I  never  had  thought  of  his  fu- 
ture before,  and  it  came  over  me — I  couldn't 
throw  off  the  feeling — that  the  white  in  him 
was  like  a  thing  in  prison." 

He  paused,  a  breathing  moment,  and 
reached  weakly  for  the  glass  of  water  on  the 
table.  She  helped  him,  raising  his  head  a 
little.  Dampness  clung  to  his  forehead  in 
drops. 

"Oh,"  she  said,  "you  are  spending  your- 
self.    I  mustn't  let  you  talk." 

"It  does  me  good,  and  I'll  be  through  in  a 
minute.    Yes,  I  will." 

She  settled  in  her  chair  again,  in  un- 
certainty. 

"Finally  far  away,"  he  went  on,  "I  noticed 
some  one  moving  down  from  the  mines.  In 
a  litde  while  I  knew  it  was  Analuk.  She  had 
got  a  sled  and  some  dogs  of  the  Eskimos  and 
was  trailing  me.  She  saw  how  it  was  with  me 
and  made  camp  right  there ;  brought  wood 
and'started  a  fire,  and  helped  me  onto  a  bear- 
skin, with  another  warm  grizzly  spread  over 
me,  while  she  heated  water  and  mixed  a  hot 
drink  from  my  flask.  And  that  papoose,  snug 
in  his  fur  bonnet  and  sealskin,  lay  propped 
against  the  rock  and  watched  me  with  his  big, 
steady  eyes.  He  seemed  to  know  about  things 
and  was  waiting  to  see  what  I  meant  to  do 
next.     I  can't  be  rid  of  that  look." 

"And,"  said  the  nurse  after  a  moment, 
"when  you  could  be  moved  she  helped  you  on 
that  sled  and  down  to  the  settlements?" 

"Yes,  young  and  strong,  she  tramped  all 
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the  way  to  the  coast,  driving  the  dogs,  with 
the  little  chap  swinging  in  a  pouchy  contriv- 
ance between  her  shoulders." 

"You  must  have  suffered  agony  from  the 
motion  and  exposure,  but — she  saved  your 
life." 

"Yes.  Yes,  she  saved  my  life.  And  when 
the  steamer  left  she  stood  there  on  the  dock  in 
her  muk-luks  and  parka,  laughing  and  hold- 
ing the  papoose  up  for  me  to  see."  He  turned 
his  head  uneasily.  "  There  were  some  ladies 
on  deck,  the  first  I  had  seen  in  three  years,  and 
they  looked  on  curiously,  but  I  gave  her  the 
best  good-by  I  could.  And  she  knew  I  had 
placed  an  allowance  to  her  credit  at  the 
settlement  store.  That  meant  wealth  to  her. 
Then,  there  was  a  mission  doctor  I  could 
depend  on — I  had  made  an  endowment  to 
add  a  hospital  ward  to  his  building — and  he 
promised  to  keep  track  of  her  and  the  boy. 
And  I " —  he  hesitated,  watching  her  face — 
"I  have  made  provision  for  him,  here  in 
this  will,  and  I  have  named  you  to  hold 
the  fund  for  him — in  trust.  Is  it  asking  too 
much?" 

A  bell  rang  peremptorily.  She  rose  to  her 
feet. 

"No,"  she  said  softly,  "no;  I  shall  be  glad 
to — if  there  is  any — need.    Now  rest." 

Other  bells  called  imperiously.  The  wak- 
ing floor  kept  the  nurse  busy,  and  Fielding 
rested  quietly,  listening  for  an  interval  to  her 
light  tread  going  from  room  to  room.  Then 
he  slept. 

When  he  wakened  she  came,  as  was  her 
habit  on  clear  mornings,  to  put  aside  the 
screen  and  raise  the  blind.  The  window 
overlooked  the  city,  and  across  its  vapors  a 
great  white  mountain  loomed  like  a  phantom 
in  the  dawn.  Presently  a  glory  touched  the 
summit,  and  she  came  and  stood  by  him  a 
silent  moment,  watching  with  him  while  the 
splendor  moved  slowly  down  the  slope.  Then 
he  said: 

"I'm  glad  it's  fine  like  this — this  last 
morning — and  that  you  can  watch  it  with  me. 
And  somehow — after  all — you  do  understand. 
I  know  it.  Afterwards — you're  going  to  see 
what  it  meant  to  me  to  feel  I  could  leave 
things — as  I  have.  It's  my  one  compensa- 
tion. You're  going  to  remember  that;  and 
you  won't  ever  forget  that  if  I  had  known  you 
first — before  I  went  North — all  that — up 
there  —  would  have  been  impossible.  The 
memory  of  you  would  have  kept  me  safe." 

The  elevator  door  closed.    Subdued  voices 

me  along  the  hall. 


"The  day  nurses  are  coming;  I  must  go." 
Her  hand  rested  an  instant  on  his.  Her  lip 
trembled.  The  tears  that  had  clouded  her 
eyes  so  often  that  night  rained  down  her  face, 
and  yet  a  soft  radiance,  like  a  promise,  shone 
through  the  rain.  She  turned  and  went 
swiftly  toward  the  door,  but  paused  midway 
and  looked  back.  "  I  must  go,  but  I  shall  not 
rest,"  she  added,  and  her  voice  was  almost 
a  whisper — "until  I  know  you  are — safely 
through." 

.  .  .  Afterwards,  when  the  will  was 
opened,  a  letter  written  by  that  resident 
physician  of  the  Northern  mission,  of  whom 
Fielding  had  spoken,  was  found.  Miss  Gra- 
ham, to  whom  it  was  redirected,  opened  it 
and  read  under  a  recent  date: 

"Dear  Fielding:  This  is  to  tell  you  Analuk  is 
dead.  It's  the  same  old  story;  her  splendid  physique 
that  had  developed  under  the  bufferings  of  blizzard 
and  ice  floe,  could  not  throw  off  the  effects  of  that  one 
brief  season  spent  in  your  tight,  stove-heated  cabin. 
She  would  not  stay  at  the  mission,  but  escaped  re- 
peatedly to  Eversik's  igloo,  where  the  end  came. 
The  boy  is  still  there,  and  I'm  afraid  it  will  be  impos- 
sible for  me  to  get  him,  at  least  for  a  time.  The 
Eskimos  have  grown  superstitious  about  us  and  hold 
the  mission  particularly  responsible  for  this  new 
white  plague.  But  don't  let  all  this  trouble  you, 
Fielding;  you  have  done  enough — more  than  any 
other  man  in  the  same  circumstances  would  have 
done.  Forget  it  now,  and  find  a  little  happiness. 
There's  a  good  woman  waiting  somewhere  for  you; 
find  her;  you  deserve  her,  I  don't  care  who  she  is. 

"Yours  cordially, 

"  Hardy." 

When  the  Alaska  steamer  made  the  Seattle 
dock,  crowds  thronged  the  palings  that  fenced 
the  gangway.  The  strong  box,  guarded  by 
six  men,  was  carried  from  the  purser's  room 
to  a  waiting  express,  hailed  with  a  tumult  of 
cheers.  Then  came  the  passengers,  a  Russian 
priest,  with  flowing  beard  and  hair  curling 
over  his  shoulders,  followed  by  a  score  of 
tattered  prospectors;  the  unsuccessful,  the 
disabled,  with  tragic  faces  wearing  defeat  like 
a  brand — and  last,  a  woman. 

She  was  carefully,  almost  severely,  dressed, 
and  came  slowly,  pausing  from  time  to  time  to 
coax  along,  with  gentle  solicitude,  a  toddling 
child,  in  an  Eskimo  hood  and  sealskin  parka, 
whom  she  led  by  the  hand. 

She  did  not  seem  the  kind  of  woman  to  be 
governed  by  impulse  or  fancy — a  woman  of 
leisure  ready  to  pick  up  anything  unique  or 
bizarre — and  clearly  she  disliked  notoriety, 
for  she  flushed  hotly,  avoiding  the  curious 
gaze  of  those  nearest  her,  and  finally  lifted  the 
baby  and  hurried  into  a  hotel  coach. 
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At  the  hotel  she  went  directly  to  her  room. 
\  rumor  got  afloat  that  she  was  the  woman 
who  held  the  controlling  interest  in  one  of  the 
best  paying  properties  of  the  upper  country — 
Sixteen  Below. 

But  as  Hope  Graham  sat  there  in  the  late 
afternoon  dressing  Analuk's  papoose  in  the 
clothes  of  civilization  she  thought  of  the  price 
of  Sixteen  Below. 

Taking  up  the  discarded  Eskimo  furs,  she 
folded  them  carefully,  and  then,  with  hands 
still  resting  on  them  in  her  lap,  gazed  through 
the  window  where  the  great  white  mountain 
gloried  in  the  last  rays  of  the  sun. 

But  it  was  not  on  the  mountain  her  vision 
rested.  She  lived  again  in  the  calmer  light 
of  memory  the  strange  experiences  through 
which  she  had  just  been  hurried.  She  found 
herself  descending  a  swift  river  under  near, 
brilliant  stars.  The  mission  doctor  had  be- 
come her  pilot,  handling  his  small  skin  canoe 
dexterously,  skirting  a  whirlpool,  shooting  a 
rapid,  grasping  a  ridge  of  water  with  that 
native  trick  of  the  paddle.  The  bank  lifted 
gently  into  a  cliff-locked  gorge.  The  doctor, 
swinging  in  to  the  shore,  sprang  out  and 
led  the  way  briskly  up  a  faint  trail  over  the 
snow.  Presently  a  streak  of  smoke  rose 
from  a  melted  funnel  in  the  snow  and  the 
path  dipped  into  an  uncovered  trench  to  the 
small  entrance  of  an  igloo. 

They  stepped  down  into  a  low,  circular 
room  lighted  by  a  fire  in  the  center  of  the 
packed  earth  floor.    The  numerous  family 


were  gathered  around  a  steaming  pan  of  fish. 
The  wife  looked  up,  smiling  broadly  at  her 
visitors,  while  she  continued  to  deal  nourish- 
ment to  her  round-faced  brood. 

Beyond  this  group  another  child  toddled 
from  the  shadows.  He  tripped  on  his  loosened 
muk-luks  and  sat  down  sharply.  He  did  not 
cry  or  try  to  rise  again,  but  his  eyes  were 
fastened  on  the  Eskimo  mother,  and  he  held 
out  his  hands  with  a  repeated  call.  The  in- 
sistent note  in  his  voice,  the  swift  grip  and 
relaxation  of  his  fingers,  the  intensity  of 
appeal  were  not  Eskimo. 

A  tugging  at  her  skirt  roused  her  from  this 
reverie.  The  papoose  was  at  her  knee,  re- 
turned from  a  voyage  of  discovery  about  the 
room.  She  found  a  cracker  in  her  pocket 
and,  stooping,  put  it  between  his  fingers. 

The  child,  having  tasted,  examined  it 
closely  and  tasted  again.  Then  he  gurgled 
his  satisfaction.  Hope  Graham  sank  down 
beside  him  and  took  his  chin  in  her  palm, 
turning  his  face  more  to  the  light.  He  met 
her  look  steadily,  gravely.  Presently  he 
reached  and  grasped  a  handful  of  her  shin- 
ing hair.  She  freed  his  little  hand  from  the 
tangle,  murmuring  as  she  gazed  earnestly  at 
him  the  words  that  had  haunted  her  since 
first  she  heard  them,  "The  white  in  him  is 
like  a  thing  in  prison." 

Her  voice  broke,  and  the  child  looked  down 
with  grave  wonder  at  a  drop  of  .water  that 
had  fallen  on  the  back  of  his  hand. 
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AS  in  a  rose  jar  filled  with  petals  sweet, 
Blown  long  ago  in  some  old  garden  place, 
Mayhap,  where  you  and  I,  a  little  space, 
Drank  deep  of  love  and  knew  that  love  was  fleet — 
Or  leaves  once  gathered  from  a  lost  retreat, 
By  one  who  never  will  again  retrace 
Her  silent  footsteps — one,  whose  gentle  face 
Was  fairer  than  the  roses  at  her  feet; 

So,  deep  within  the  vase  of  memory, 
I  keep  my  dust  of  roses  fresh  and  dear 
As  in  the  days  before  I  knew  the  smart 
Of  time  and  death.    Nor  aught  can  take  from  me 
The  haunting  fragrance  that  still  lingers  here — 
As  in  a  rose  jar,  so  within  my  heart! 
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OUR   NEW   RIVAL   IN   THE    EAST 

By  HAROLD  BOLCE 

IV.    THE  COSMOPOLITAN  NATION* 


HE  Sunrise  Kingdom's  own 
interpretation  of  its  mission 
is  impressive.  Having 
blended  into  its  life  the 
best  of  all  nations,  it  be- 
lieves itself  prepared  to 
introduce  a  new  type  of 
d  civilization  to  the  world.  Japan 
asserts  that  in  all  ages  the  Occident  has 
resisted  innovations  and  that  in  many  things 
we  are  still  far  more  conservative  than  the 
Orient.     This  view  is  worth  considering. 

For  eight  hundred  years  Europe  went  on 
buying  finely  woven  silks  from  the  Orient 
before  developing  sufficient  enterprise  to  dis- 
cover the  secret  of  their  manufacture.  In  all 
those  centuries  the  Old  World  paid  ruinous 
prices  for  the  goods,  believing  them  to  be 
made  of  the  fuzz  of  rare  trees  or  the  down 
of  strange  animals.  War  prisoners  from  the 
Levant  finally  introduced  sericulture  into 
southern  Europe.  Then  the  Far  East  sent 
indigo  and  cochineal  to(color  the  fabrics, 
whereupon  the  conservative  German  Diet  and 
the  Parliament  of  England  passed  severe  laws 
against  the  use  of  "devil's  dye."  As  late  as 
the  eighteenth  century  civilized  England  im- 
agined indigo  to  be  a  mineral. 

The  introduction  of  cotton  into  London 
precipitated  riots.  In  1721  any  person  in 
England  caught  wearing  a  cotton  garment  was 
fined  £5.     To  sell  such  an  article  incurred  a 
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penalty  of  £20.  Coming  down  to  America  and 
modem  times,  there  is  even  more  to  support 
the  curious  argument  of  the  Japanese.  John 
Fitch,  on  the  Schuylkill,  exhibited  a  steam- 
boat to  the  people  of  Philadelphia,  and  was 
sneered  into  suicide.  Even  after  persistent 
genius  had  forced  the  invention  upon  the 
American  people,  a  great  engineer  gravely 
proved  to  the  people  of  Boston  that  a  boat 
could  not  be  built  large  enough  to  carry 
sufficient  coal  to  propel  itself  across  the  sea. 

In  1830  mobs  destroyed  the  sewing  machine 
in  Paris.  For  nine  years  Howe  all  but  starved 
trying  to  introduce  his  machine  to  the  American 
people.  Leaving  "conservative"  America  in 
1847,  he  went  to  England  and,  unsuccessful 
there,  sold  the  British  rights  for  enough  to  pay 
his  passage  back  to  the  United  States.  This 
was  only  seven  years  before  we  opened 
Japan  to  progress!  For  ten  years  America 
kept  Samuel  Morse  on  the  verge  of  starvation, 
and  when  a  reluctant  congress  finally  decided 
to  experiment  on  a  line  between  Washington 
and  Baltimore,  an  eminent  statesman  at- 
tempted to  defeat  the  bill  by  including  in  the 
purposes  of  the  appropriation  the  survey  of  a 
route  for  a  railway  to  the  moon. 

Since  Japan  began  to  hunt  in  every  land  for 
inventions  it  could  take  away,  an  American 
railway  king  refused  to  consider  the  West- 
inghouse  brake,  saying  that  a  man  who  tried 
to  stop  a  train  with  wind  was  a  fool. 


Important  min  of  articln  (the  Hut  of  which  appeared  in  the  November  Dumber) 
the  Orient  in  the  light  of  the  new  era  which  begins  for  Japan  with  the  conclusion 
■a  hat  been  >peciallj  prepared  bj  Mr.  Harold  Bolce,  of  the  Treaiury  Department, 
■red  by  him  during  a  recent  trip  to  China  and  Japan,  taken  ipecially  for  Una  maga- 
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Because  of  its  catholicity  and  its  readiness 
to  put  to  immediate  test  all  innovations, 
Japan  believes  that  it  will  take  the  leadership 
among  nations.  Already  Lord  Rosebery  has 
confessed  that  if  England  wants  to  acquire 
up-to-date  efficiency,  it  must  give  diligent 
study  to  the  methods  employed  by  Japan. 
The  cosmopolitanism  of  a  country  that  has 
modeled  its  army  upon  Germany's,  its  navy 
upon  England's,  its  school  system  upon 
America's;  whose  laws  were  built  upon  the 
Code  Napoleon,  whose  religion  came  from 
China,  and  whose  calendar  from  Christen- 
dom, may,  perhaps,  be  even  more  clearly 
comprehended  when  it  is  known  that  the 
elder  statesmen  of  Japan  actually  considered 
the  advisability  of  introducing  All  Fools' 
Day.  All  things,  whether  they  be  great  or 
grotesque,  are  certain  of  receiving  attention 
by  the  leaders  who  are  making  Japan. 

A  factor  upon  which  the  Japanese  leaders 
base  ambitious  hope  for  the  future  of  their 
country  and  for  China  is  that  in  both  empires 
it  is  the  few  people  in  charge  of  the  govern- 
ment, not  the  populace,  that  decide  questions 
of  progress.  A  form  of  state  socialism  pre- 
vails in  Japan.  It  has  not  been  secured  by 
the  people,  but  conferred  upon  them  by  their 
rulers.  America,  as  Lowell  put  it,  is  a 
"government  by  declamation."  The  Japanese 
boast  that  theirs  is  a  government  of  action. 
Only  one  per  cent  of  the  people  of  Japan  vote. 
Innovations  designed  to  work  great  economic 
progress  in  the  empire  are  neither  voted  nor 
talked  to  death.  The  thing  is  done  forth- 
with, and  the  nations  witness  a  new  meta- 
morphosis in  Japan.  The  system  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  Orient.  It  is  to  be  tried  in 
1  China. 

HOW  FAR  IS  CHINA  BEHIND  THE  AGE? 

We  shall  be  better  prepared  for  the  sudden 
changes  that  will  be  brought  about  in  the 
Celestial  Kingdom  through  the  fiat  system 
which  Japan  has  established  in  the  Far  East 
if  we  clear  our  minds  of  the  main  Occidental 
delusion  regarding  China. 

We  have  assumed  that  China  is  two  thou- 
sand years  behind  the  age,  that  Japan  cannot 
hurry  its  ponderous  neighbor  into  modern 
ways,  and  that  when  the  Chinese  become  "a 
nation  of  train  catchers,"  as  Joaquin  Miller 
calls  America,  the  ships  of  Uncle  Sam  will 
arrive  in  the  Yellow  Sea  with  civilized  cargoes. 

We  picture  our  industrial  efficiency  as  the 
perfected  outcome  of  centuries  of  genius  and 
labor.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  China  at  the 


beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  as  far 
progressed  as  Europe  or  America.  The  whole 
world  was  a  dismal  affair.  Civilization  in  its 
most  cultured  form  in  London  and  Boston 
still  struck  steel  and  flint  together  to  light  its 
fires!  For  the  first  two  decades  of  the 
nineteenth  century  when  sundown  overtook 
St.  Petersburg,  Paris,  New  York,  those  cities 
lapsed  into  the  Dark  Ages.  There  was  not  a 
gas  jet  in  the  metropolis  of  the  United  States 
until  182 1.  It  is  estimated  that  to-day  over 
400,000,000  matches  are  consumed  daily  in 
the  United  States.  In  1904,  Japan  alone  ex- 
ported to  China  and  Hongkong  enormous 
quantities  of  matches,  valued  at  no  less  than 
7,789,600  yen.  Yet  up  to  1827  there  was 
not  a  lucifer  match  in  the  world. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
there  were  no  better  means  of  communication 
between  the  valleys  of  Europe  than  between 
those  of  China.  The  best  medium  of  trans- 
portation were  rivers  and  canals,  and  in  these 
China  was  better  equipped  than  the  Occident. 
When  we  picture  ourselves  as  rushing  along 
twenty  centuries  ahead  of  China,  let  us  re- 
member that  it  took  three  weeks  for  the  news 
of  Madison's  election  to  reach  the  citizens  of 
Kentucky!  It  took  three  days  to  travel  from 
Calais  to  Paris,  a  distance  of  150  miles.  The 
diligence  that  toiled  along  the  sand  roads  into 
Berlin  and  the  stagecoach  that  frequently 
mired  or  overturned  on  the  way  to  Washing- 
ton, were  scarcely  to  be  preferred  in  speed  or 
comfort  to  the  carts  and  palanquins  of  China. 
A  journey  from  Boston  to  Pittsburg  was  at- 
tended with  difficulties  and  hardships  equal  to 
those  of  a  trip  from  Pekin  to  any  distant  city 
of  that  empire. 

America  was  strong  and  resolute,  but  hand- 
made and  homespun.  Of  manufactures  as 
we  now  understand  them,  we  had  virtually 
none.  The  infant  industry  had  not  yet 
arrived!  There  was  practically  nothing  in 
our  whole  industrial  system  to  astonish  a 
traveler  from  Cathay.  In  agricultural  science 
both  China  and  Japan  had  made  more  ad- 
vance than  America.  Our  flail  was  almost  as 
old  as  human  hunger.  For  the  first  nineteen 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  plows  in 
use  in  the  United  States  were  like  the  one  that 
Cincinnatus  left  in  the  field! 

Eleven  years  before  Perry  opened  Japan  to 
trade,  we  did  not  have  a  line  of  telegraph  in 
America.  In  1854,  the  year  that  he  reached 
the  Sunrise  Kingdom,  our  pioneers  depend- 
ed upon  rafts  and  boats  to  get  across  the 
Mississippi.    There  was  no  bridge  across  that 
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river.  Six  years  after  Perry  left  the  door  open 
in  the  Orient,  travelers  to  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
were  compelled  to  ride  200  miles  in  a  stage- 
coach wherein,  in  winter,  they  warmed  their 
feet  over  field  stones,  taken  out  at  intervals 
and  heated  over  wayside  fires.  We  have 
imagined  that  the  transformation  of  Japan 
was  exceptional,  and  that,  therefore,  we  need 
not  look  for  a  similar  industrial  change  in 
other  countries  of  the  Far  East.  Success  has 
a  short  memory.  Japan's  metamorphosis  has 
been  contemporaneous  with  the  world's. 

The  backwardness  of  America  and  of  the 
whole  Western  world  almost  up  to  the  second 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  amaz- 
ing changes  wrought  with  the  coming  of  the 
current  mechanical  age  shows  what  marvel- 
ous transformation  may  be  looked  for  in 
China,  for  that  empire  is  just  about  in  the 
condition  that  America  was  in  1850. 

j 

JAPAN  HAS  NO  HANDICAPPING   DELUSIONS 

Japan  has  no  delusions  on  the  subject  of 
China's  awakening.  It  knows  that  its  own 
reconstruction  is  not  more  miraculous  than 
the  simultaneous  transformation  of  Europe 
and  the  United  States,  that  China  is  only  a  few 
years  behind,  and  that  the  changes  at  hand 
in  that  empire  will  create  a  new  commerce,  a 
new  civilization,  and  almost  a  new  world.  The 
opportunity  which  we  are  deliberately  sur- 
rendering will  make  Japan  one  of  the  greatest 
trading  nations  in  history. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  people  of  the 
continent  of  Asia  are  too  conservative  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  so  mighty  a 
transformation.  But  the  masses  have  noth- 
ing to  say  about  it.  Even  if  they  were  con- 
sulted, their  conservatism  would  probably  be 
no  more  marked  than  that  which  resisted, 
unsuccessfully,  the  coming  of  machinery  into 
the  Occident.  It  is  true  that  natives  in 
China  took  the  law  into  their  own  hands  and 
tore  up  railways  that  had  invaded  the  tombs 
of  their  fathers.  But  the  Chinese  are  thrifty, 
and  when  they  found  that  the  contractors 
would  buy  the  right  of  way,  a  business  com- 
promise was  effected. 

To-day  China  has  several  thousand  miles  of 
railways,  telegraphs,  and  telephones.  It  has  a 
number  of  factories  equipped  with  modern 
machinery  and  electric  lights.  The  Govern- 
ment has  established  foundries  and  arsenals, 
and  is  operating  mines.  When  America  con- 
siders China,  it  thinks  of  400,000,000  people 
inert  and  uninterested  in  the  affairs  of  the 


world.  We  should,  on  the  contrary,  keep  in 
mind  the  leaders  who  are  taking  counsel  of 
Japan,  and  the  army  of  alert  students  in  the 
universities  of  Tokio.  Modern  men  like  Li 
Hung  Chang,  Wu  Ting-fang,  Sir  Chentung, 
the  present  Minister  at  Washington,  and  the 
great  Viceroy  Chang  Chih-Tung  will  make 
China  great,  just  as  Marquis  Ito  and  his  col- 
leagues have  transformed  Japan. 

China  enjoys  the  marked  advantage  of 
coming  into  the  heritage  of  mechanics  after 
great  inventions  have  been  proved  and  ac- 
cepted. With  the  great  price  of  waste  of 
years  and  neglect  of  genius  we  bought  our 
emancipation  from  drudgery.  But  to  the  Far 
East  our  latter-day  civilization  comes  free. 
China  has  employed  Japanese  experts  in  every 
line  to  install  the  new  order  of  things. 

At  the  present  time  American  newspapers 
and  magazines  are  printing  jubilant  reviews  of 
our  current  increase  of  exports  to  the  Orient. 
But  they  manage  loyally  to  suppress  the 
greater  fact  that  the  whole  commerce  of  the 
Far  East  is  expanding  and  that  ninety-five 
per  cent  of  the  modern  merchandise  going 
into  that  part  of  the  world  proceeds  from 
countries  other  than  our  own. 

Nor  is  our  trade  with  the  Orient  the  slight- 
est expression  of  our  industrial  power,  our 
wealth,  or  our  capacity  for  international 
traffic.  If  our  cargoes  to  China  should,  as 
they  probably  will,  double  in  value  in  the  next 
decade  and  stand  at  $100,000,000  per  annum, 
it  would  at  that  rate  take  one  thousand  years 
for  the  returns  to  equal  the  annual  sum  of  the 
exchanges  in  the  clearing  houses  of  the  United 
States!  And  we  call  ourselves  a  Pacific 
Power  I  Our  neglect  of  Oriental  trade  is  a 
part  of  our  general  indifference  to  foreign 
fields.  One  of  our  consuls  in  Europe  re- 
cently complained  that  American  manufac- 
turers, when  they  reach  that  continent,  instead 
of  looking  up  opportunity  for  trade,  waste 
their  time  loafing  around  ruins.  Wealthy 
American  manufacturers  go  to  Europe  to 
spend  money,  not  to  make  it.  They  rush 
away  from  home  to  escape  opportunity  for 
a  season.  They  are  surfeited  with  success. 
What  they  want  abroad  is  novelty,  and  ruins 
probably  supply  itl  As  Matthew  Arnold 
lamented,  ruins  are  among  the  things  that 
America  does  not  produce. 

To  get  a  proper  conception  of  America's 
part  in  international  trade,  it  is  imperative  to 
study  the  traffic  of  the  world.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century  the  exports  and 
imports  of  all  nations  combined  amounted  to 
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less  than  $1,500,000,000.  To-day,  as  any 
school-boy  knows,  the  foreign  commerce  of 
America  alone  exceeds  that.  But  so  does  the 
trade  of  the  Netherlands! 

The  Filipino  native  gathering  wild  cocoa- 
nuts,  fastening  them  together,  and  floating 
atop  of  them  down  a  river  is  entitled  to  respect 
for  his  industry;  but  the  great  trade  in  copra 
is  created  by  the  oil  factories  of  France.  The 
same  thing  is  true  of  most  of  America's  ex- 
ports. 

Let  us  glance,  for  example,  at  our  exports 
to  China,  over  which  there  has  been  such 
exultation.  In  the  ten  months  ending  Octo- 
ber, 1905,  we  sold  to  the  Celestial  Empire 
$11,326,407  worth  of  copper  ingots  and  bars, 
against  $611,677  worth  in  the  corresponding 
period  in  1904.  That  is  an  enormous  in- 
crease, but  it  was  not  caused  by  American  en- 
terprise in  the  Orient.  There  is  something 
like  a  "boom"  in  China;  the  mints  have  been 
idle  for  a  long  time,  and  the  copper  coin  in 
circulation  has  become  unequal  to  the  de- 
mands of  domestic  trade.  Hence,  the  Chinese 
Government  sent  to  America  for  cargoes  of 
this  mineral.  The  prehistoric  Indians  of 
this  continent  mined  copper,  and,  had  their 
descendants  survived,  they  could  have,  with- 
out external  effort,  built  up  a  similar  copper 
trade  with  China.  Not  even  our  cotton  goods 
in  China  are  sold  by  Americans.  They  are 
auctioned  off  by  British  and  German  houses. 
The  secret  of  the  demand  for  American  cotton 
cloths  is  that  the  Chinese  are  the  finest  judges 
of  fabrics  in  the  world.  They  have  been 
weaving  these  things  for  centuries,  and  they 
find  the  American  coarser  goods  the  best  in 
the  market  for  the  price.  It  is  a  fine  tribute 
to  the  quality  of  our  output  along  a  single  line, 
but  the  elements  of  permanence  are  not  in  the 
trade,  for  we  have  made  no  effort  to  organ- 
ize it,  and  Japan  now  duplicates  our  goods. 

MILLIONS  ARE  FRACTIONS  IN  FOREIGN  TRADE 

In  our  Dingley  period  of  prosperity — an 
eia  of  material  progress  unprecedented  in  this 
or  in  any  other  land — our  bank  clearances 
have  grown  until  they  now  exceed  in  value 
one  hundred  billion  dollars  per  annum.  In 
these  eight  years  we  have  had  failures  in 
America,  but  in  comparison  with  our  success 
they  are  so  trifling  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  wholly  unconscious  of  them. 
The  profits  have  been  more  than  seven 
hundred  times  greater  than  the  loss.  Yet  the 
failures  in  single  years  have  amounted  to 
more  than  the  total  value  of  our  exports  to 


Japan  in  seven,  and  almost  as  much  as  we 
have  sold  to  that  empire  in  eight.  If,  there- 
fore, our  failures  are  insignificant,  infinitely 
more  so  is  our  export  commerce  with  the 
Sunrise  Kingdom.  In  eight  years  our  ex- 
ports to  Japan  have  amounted  to  over 
$160,000,000;  in  that  same  period  our  failures 
have  amounted  to  over  $1,000,000,000. 

Let  me  impress  upon  my  press  censors  who 
base  their  philippics  upon  the  record  of  our 
increased  exports  to  the  Orient,  and  particu- 
larly to  Japan  itself,  that  to-day,  in  the  totals 
of  a  nation's  domestic  or  foreign  trade,  figures, 
unless  they  reach  into  the  billion-dollar  col- 
umn, are  mere  fractions. 

As  I  know  of  no  entry  in  our  national 
bookkeeping  more  insignificant  than  the  rec- 
ord of  our  failures,  except,  of  course,  our 
exports  to  the  Orient,  I  here  present  the 
official  figures  published  at  Washington  side 
by  side  for  the  Dingley  period: 


Failures 

in  the  United  States. 

Exposts  to  Japan. 

liabilities. 

(Including  Food  and  Raw 
Materials.) 

1897., 

$I54,332»°7I 

$13,255,478 

1898.. 

130,662,839 

2°»385»54i 

1899.. 

. . . .       90,879,889 

17,264,688 

. . . .     138,495,673 

29,087,475 

....     113,092,376 

19,000,640 

....     117,476,769 

21,485,883 

1903.. 

. . . .     I55,444>i85 

2°>933>09* 

1904.. 

....     144,202,311 

24,980,421 

There  is  a  sort  of  pathetic  humor  about  our 
pride  in  our  foreign  trade.  America  is  so 
great  in  industrial  power,  in  piled-up  billions 
and  potential  energy,  that  to  find  a  favorable 
comparison  we  must  unite  the  resources  of  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

The  latest  figures  of  our  farm  crop  in 
America  reveal  that  its  value  in  one  year 
exceeds  $6,000,000,000.  There  is  not  as 
much  gold  in  all  the  world  as  that!  Our 
prairies  spread  out  almost  measureless  to  the 
west;  our  iron  deposits  and  our  coal  areas, 
greater  than  the  German  Empire,  have  given 
America  a  material  foundation  that  no  rivalry 
of  Europe  or  Japan  can  shake.  Nature  wrote 
the  "most  favored  nation"  clause  in  the  fiat 
that  created  this  continent  1 

Our  domestic  commerce  is  worth  a  billion 
dollars  more  a  month  than  the  imports  into  all 
the  nations  combined.  The  vast  majority  of 
our  commercial  captains  have  never  thought 
of  foreign  fields  except  as  occasional  asylums 
from  the  tumult  of  American  success.  Yet 
in  spite  of  the  figures  that  "stagger  humanity  " 
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and  the  preoccupation  of  the  master  builders 
who  have  made  America  the  strongest  of  all 
nations,  some  of  us  have  found  time  to  boast 
of  the  pitiable  showing  of  our  export  trade — 
a  trade  that  is  not  the  result  of  American 
endeavor.  We  have  not  yet  gone  down  to 
the  sea  in  trade  squadrons.  In  the  Pacific, 
Japan  has  a  free  field. 

In  a  former  article  I  stated  that  Oriental 
reports  credited  Japan  with  being  interested 
in  seeing  the  surrender  of  the  American  in- 
terests in  the  Hankow  railway.  This  theory 
was  ridiculed  in  some  quarters,  but  the  New 
York  Tribune  has  received  a  special  letter 
from  Hankow  disclosing  that  one  of  the  ar- 
ticles in  securing  the  loan  to  pay  off  the 
American  firm  stipulates  that  the  equipment 
for  the  railway  must  be  bought  in  England  or 
Japan.  It  would  seem  that  the  Sunrise  King- 
dom is  losing  no  time  in  stepping  ahead  of 
us  through  the  Open  Door.  The  Tribune's 
correspondent  states  that  the  whole  transac- 
tion has  given  America  a  setback  of  thirty 
years  in  Asia. 

I  also  stated  that  Japanese  influence  behind 
the  men  who  sit  at  the  receipt  of  customs  in 
China  would  be  able  to  secure  preferential 
right  of  way  for  Japanese  shipments,  and  that 
this  could  readily  ruin  the  trade  of  America, 
since  the  tariff  of  China  is  a  high  one.  To  this 
the  Journal  of  Commerce  replied  with  much 
feeling,  insisting  that  China  is  a  low-tariff 
land.  This  is  a  simple  question  of  fact. 
China  is  not  only  a  high-tariff  country,  but 
the  highest  in  the  world.  At  the  borders  of 
every  province  and  sub-province  through 
which  the  merchandise  passes,  a  new  tariff  is 
imposed.  There  is  no  fixed  schedule.  Every 
official  establishes  an  arbitrary  rate.  The  op- 
portunities for  graft  and  collusion  are  almost 
unlimited,  and  Japan  is  acquainted  thorough- 
ly with  the  situation.  The  system  by  which 
competitors  can  outwit  the  Japanese  traders 
is  not  clear.  At  the  treaty  ports  the  first  duty 
is  down  to  five  per  cent  ad  valorem^  but  the 
real  tariff  begins  after  the  goods  start  inland. 
It  is  something  like  a  church  fair — not  much 
to  go  in,  but  everything  to  get  out!  Pekin 
disavows  responsibility  for  the  high-handed 
tariff  robberies  of  its  mandarins,  but  the  tax 
goes  on,  and  the  revenue,  or  some  of  it,  gets 
to  Pekin  and  is  promptly  accepted.  The 
"system"  pays,  and  has  long  been  a  fixed 
fiscal  policy. 

British  merchants  in  the  empire  have  now 
formally  protested  against  China's  violation 
of  its  treaty  obligations,  and  the  State  De- 


partment at  Washington  has  been  advised 
that  the  likin  tariff  is  based  upon  the  plan  of 
exacting  every  cent  the  importer  can  pay  and 
still  dispose  of  his  goods. 

The  fact  that  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 
which  makes  a  specialty  of  foreign  trade,  is 
ignorant  of  a  flagrant  tariff  situation  in  China 
which  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
United  States  Government,  merely  indicates 
the  inattention  in  America  to  the  real  issues 
confronting  us  abroad. 

JAPAN  PROFITS   BY  OUR  PRIDE 

Not  long  ago  a  British  firm  secured  a  con- 
tract to  build  four  tunnels  under  the  East 
River.  Facts  like  that  are  kept  beneath  the 
surface  in  America.  But  had  we  obtained  a 
contract  to  tunnel  the  Thames,  we  would 
have  convinced  ourselves  and  the  outlying 
world  that  England's  historic  stream  was  to 
be  set  on  fire  at  last!  Four  years  ago  the 
shipyards  of  Japan  began  to  build  ships  for 
foreign  nations.  The  first  alien  craft  launched 
by  the  Sunrise  shipbuilders  was  a  gunboat 
constructed  for  the  United  States. 

Isolated  facts  of  this  character  do  not  mean 
that  British  genius  is  to  undermine  our  in- 
dustrial supremacy  or  that  our  ironclads  will 
ultimately  have  to  be  built  in  Japan.  The 
absurdity  of  boasting  over  incidental  matters 
is  apparent  to  us  when  it  crops  up  in  another 
country. 

Equally  foolish  is  it  for  Americans  to  glory 
in  our  five  per  cent  of  the  trade  of  Asia.  We 
have  not  begun  a  commercial  conquest  of  that 
field.  Our  i  ,600  islands  at  the  gateway  to  the 
Orient,  instead  of  proving  stepping  stones, 
have  thus  far  been  a  set  of  stumbling  blocks. 
Not  only  have  we  failed  to  get  the  commerce 
of  our  own  archipelago,  but  by  excluding  the 
Chinese,  who  were  in  those  islands  centuries 
before  us,  we  have  added  to  the  deep  hostility 
against  America  now  developing  in  China. 

From  America  with  its  one-sided  treaties, 
forced  upon  China  as  if  that  peaceable  empire 
were  a  vassal  state,  the  Chinese  leaders  have 
turned  to  Japan.  Great  Japanese  lawyers 
have  worked  on  a  new  constitution  for  China. 
Japanese  military  experts  are  training  the  new 
army  of  China.  Japanese  professors  have 
been  installed  in  the  universities  of  the 
Celestial  Empire. 

Japan  believes  that  Asia,  which  gave  the 
world  all  its  religions,  is  now  to  introduce  to 
mankind  the  new  gospel — efficiency,  an  effi- 
ciency founded  upon  the  highest  achieve- 
ments appropriated  from  all  lands. 
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OISE    and    Canned    Food 
Life's  Reward"   was    the 
newspaper  headline  of  a 
dispatch   from   Chicago 
that  told  of  the  complaints 
of   an   Iowa   doctor  who 
came  to  Chicago  last  Octo- 
ber to  a  medical  convention.    He  came  ap- 
parently without  sentiments  of  special  animos- 
ity toward  life  as  it  is  lived,  but  the  hotel  that 
he  went  to  assigned  him  a  room  that  faced 
a   Chicago    institution  called  "the  elevated 
loop,"  whereof  the  incessant  noises  murdered 
his  sleep  smd  distressed  his  nerves.     Before 
the  convention  ended  he  addressed  his  medical 
brethren  on  existence  as  he  had  just  found  it. 
We  live,   he  declared,  amid  shrieks,  toots, 
bells,    and   yells.     Everything   is   prepared, 
canned,   and  condensed.    We  live  in  large 
cities,    overwork,    overworry,    overeat,    and 
undersleep.     We  have  no  time  for  real  rest 
and  relaxation.     We  tear  down  as  fast,  or 
faster,  than  we  build  up.    We  struggle  through 
life  day  by  day.     We  do  not  quietly  live,  but 
struggle  at  everything.     Even  in  our  play  we 
struggle.    We    have   records   to   smash    in 
everything,  and  all  must  be  hurry,  noise,  and 
excitement.     The  baseball  game,  or  the  foot- 
ball game,  is  not  a  period  of  relaxation,  but  of 
keen  anxiety  as  to  whether  the  home  team  will 
win.     Our  food  is  prepared  to  please  the 
palate  rather  than  to  nourish  the  body.    It 
must  be  quickly  cooked,  even  if  its  value  as 
food  is  lost     Our  groceries  are  adulterated, 
our   meats   are   embalmed,    our   butter    is 
laundered.     We  choose  soft  foods  that  don't 
need  to  be  chewed  much.    With  all  out-of- 
doors  to  choose  abodes  from,  we  huddle  into 
cities,  and  shutting  out  the  sunshine  with  a 
pall  of  smoke,  live  crowded  and  in  dirt,  dodge 
trolley  cars  and  automobiles,  move  from  flat 
to  flat,  and  never  know  what  peace  and  quiet 
are  until  we  reach  our  graves.     What  wonder 
that  we  are  deficient  in  physical  develop- 


ment, that  our  bones  are  small,  our  diges- 
tions poor,  and  that  our  impractical  teeth 
are  crowded  into  jaws  too  contracted  for 
them,  and  that  catarrh  and  other  hyper- 
trophies are  prevalent. 

Is  rr  so  bad  as  all  that  ?  I  hope  not.  But 
good  for  the  Iowa  city  doctor  who  relieved  so 
much  of  his  mind  and  produced  so  com- 
prehensive a  category  of  complaints  against 
life  as  we  Americans  now  live  it.  What  are 
hypertrophies?  Do  we  have  them?  Why 
do  we  have  them?  We  have  catarrh,  but  if 
noise  is  so  large  a  part  of  current  life's  reward 
as  Dr.  Brady  says,  maybe  our  catarrhs  are  a 
protective  dispensation  to  deafen  us  against 
the  current  din.  No  doubt  life  in  a  hotel  bed- 
room on  the  elevated  loop  in  Chicago  seems  a 
hurried,  noisy  thing  to  a  beginner.  The  din 
of  elevated  railroads  in  cities  is  a  preposterous 
absurdity.  There  ought  to  be  rubber  tires 
on  the  car  wheels  or  rubber  cushions  under 
the  rails,  or  something  to  mitigate  it.  Never- 
theless folks  who  live  within  the  range  of  it 
are  said  soon  to  get  used  even  to  that.  Maybe 
they  live  worse  or  die  sooner  because  of  it. 
I  believe  it  is  agreed  that  life  in  great  cities 
is  exhausting  to  human  material;  that  the 
English  people,  for  instance,  begins  to  show 
serious  physical  degeneration  as  the  result  of 
the  crowded,  shaded,  and  ill-nourished  life  of 
a  large  proportion  of  it  in  London  and  other 
big  cities.  Human  material  was  made  to  be 
used  up,  and  the  idea  of  cities  as  the  great  fur- 
naces where  the  country-made  human  coal  is 
shoveled  in  to  make  wheels  revolve,  is  not 
necessarily  uneconomical,  though  it  may  be 
worked  too  hard.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  of 
great  cities  that  their  populations  shall  be 
wholly  self-perpetuating.  They  must  not  be 
Molochs,  always  absorbing  human  life  and  re- 
producing nothing;  but  it  is  legitimate  enough 
that  the  absorption  should  exceed  the  re- 
production, and  that  the  difference  should  be 
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made  good,  and  more,  by  constant  recruiting 
from  outside. 

"We  struggle  through  life  day  by  day," 
laments  the  Iowa  doctor.  "We  do  not 
quietly  live,  but  struggle  at  everything."  But 
it  is  no  disparagement  of  life  to  call  it  a 
struggle.  Unless  it  is  something  of  a  strug- 
gle, it  is  little  worth.  To  struggle  duly  and 
seasonably,  with  proper  periods  of  prepara- 
tion, and  due  spells  of  rest  and  true  recreation, 
is  the  ideal  life.  Whoever  succeeds  in  elimi- 
nating struggle,  for  himself  or  his  children,  out 
of  life  succeeds  in  eliminating  the  very  pith  of 
existence.  Without  some  degree  of  struggle 
there  is  nothing  to  be  had  that  is  of  much 
value;  not  character,  nor  eminence  in  any- 
thing worth  achieving,  nor  even  any  valuable 
measure  of  contentment.  It  need  not  be 
noisy;  it  need  not  be  hasty.  There  need  not, 
as  a  rule,  be  more  than  one  day's  fair  allot- 
ment of  struggle  in  a  day.  For  my  part,  I 
sympathize  with  persons  who  do  not  want 
to  begin  their  ordinary  day's  struggle  too 
soon  after  breakfast,  or  have  it  continue  later 
than  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  But  some 
time  between  one's  meals  the  dial  that  is  ad- 
justed to  one's  energies  should  indicate  that 
steam  is  up,  and  whatever  kind  of  machinery 
he  happens  to  have  in  him  should  be  con- 
strained to  show  what  it  can  do.  How  long 
a  daily  run  his  works  are  equal  to  depends  on 
the  individual.  Five  hours'  struggle  is  too 
much  for  some  of  us;  ten  hours'  too  little  for 
others.  Duration  of  struggle  depends,  too,  on 
the  ardor  of  it.  I  find  that  in  football  matches 
the  length  of  the  halves  is  adjusted  to  the 
age  and  strength  of  the  contestants,  and  the 
length  of  time  they  have  been  in  training. 
Young  schoolboys  play  ten-minute  halves  at 
the  beginning  of  the  season  and  increase  per- 
haps to  twenty  minutes;  whereas,  for  college 
lads  the  halves  last  half  an  hour. 

The  instinctive  appreciation  that  it  is 
true  that  struggle  is  a  proper  part  of  life  is 
doubtless  at  the  bottom  of  the  patronage  we 
accord  to  that  same  violent  and  objectionable 
game  of  football.  We  would  not  put  up  with 
it,  I  am  sure,  with  all  its  incidents  of  thumps, 
broken  bones,  first  aid  to  the  injured,  clots  on 
the  brain,  twisted  ankles  and  noses,  hired 
players,  distraction  from  study,  overeagerness 
to  win,  spectacularism,  and  expense,  if  we 
had  not  a  deep  conviction  that  struggle  was 
indispensable  to  our  kind  of  living,  and  that 
our  kind  of  living  was  in  the  main  the  best 


kind  for  us.  About  two  generations  ago,  and 
before  that,  it  was  the  fashion  for  merchant 
princes  to  have  their  portraits  painted  at  full 
length  in  great  magnificence  of  dressing 
gowns  and  slippers.  You  see  such  portraits 
of  benefactors  of  colleges  hanging  in  college 
halls.  Doubtless  those  merchants  did  in  their 
day  their  share  of  struggling,  but  the  side  of 
life  that  they  preferred  to  ifiustrate  in  paint 
was  elegant  repose.  Imagine  a  successful 
merchant  of  our  day  having  his  portrait 
painted  in  a  dressing  gown!  Was  American 
life  less  impetuous  in  those  dressing-gown 
times?  I  suspect  that  men  struggled  just  as 
hard  then  as  now,  but  life  was  doubtless  less 
noisy  and  somewhat  more  sedate.  There 
was  less  coal  smoke,  less  clang  of  steam 
engines  and  machinery,  no  automobiles, 
telegraphs,  and  telephones,  and  less  haste,  but 
a  thousand  details  of  life  are  handier,  easier, 
and  more  wholesome  now  than  then,  and  the 
average  duration  of  life  itself  is  considerably 
longer.  I  suspect  that  it  was  because  Ameri- 
can life  three  generations  ago  was  so  amply 
furnished  with  hardships  that  the  portrait- 
painters  emphasized  the  dressing-gown-and- 
slippers  side  of  it,  and  I  suspect  that  it  is 
because  American  life  has  since  become  so 
much  easier  that  the  struggle  side  of  it  is 
pushed  to  the  fore  now. 

The  faults  of  football  as  we  see  it  are  the 
faults  of  life  as  we  struggle  in  it.  The  great 
fault  with  football  is  the  spirit  which  actuates 
some  of  the  players.  The  great  fault  of 
American  life  is  the  same.  There  is  no  reason 
why  football  should  not  be  generous,  honest, 
and  sweet-tempered  even  though  it  is  rough. 
There  is  no  reason  why  our  daily  struggle 
should  not  be  generous,  honest,  and  even 
jocund.  The  lawful  purpose  in  football  is 
not  to  disable  one's  opponent,  but  to  play  the 
game  under  the  rules,  and  to  win  by  fair  means 
or  not  at  all.  The  lawful  purpose  in  our 
contemporary  struggle  for  existence  is  analo- 
gous to  that.  It  is  to  struggle  honestly  under 
the  rules;  to  win  what  we  may  win  by  merit, 
and  not  by  underhand  slugging,  by  secret 
rebates,  lies,  breaches  of  trust,  something- 
for-nothing  schemes,  dirty  work,  and  un- 
lawful expedients. 

A  dinner  was  given  the  other  night  to  a 
man  of  talent  who  had  won  extraordinary 
success  in  one  line  of  work,  and  was  about  to 
experiment  in  another.  One  speaker,  paying 
his  compliments  to  the  guest  of  the  company, 
spoke  of  the  harmlessness  of  his  career.     And 
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that  was  a  feature  of  it  worth  noting.  This 
man,  strong  in  working  capacity  and  with 
great  natural  ability,  had  progressed  steadily 
to  the  very  top  of  his  vocation.  Incidentally, 
he  had  earned  prodigious  sums  of  money  for  a 
man  of  his  profession.  Incidentally,  he  had 
far  outdone  all  rivals  and  competitors  in  his 
special  field.  But  his  success  had  all  been 
won  under  the  rules.  His  struggle  had  been 
always  to  better  his  own  work,  to  compel  him- 
self to  severer  efforts,  to  develop  higher  ideals; 
never  to  deprive  a  rival  of  any  chance  that 
a  fair  field  offered.  Favoritism  had  never 
helped  him;  the  inside  track  had  had  no  value 
to  him.  He  had  won  on  his  merits,  and  his 
success  had  been  not  merely  harmless,  but 
helpful  and  inspiring  to  the  whole  competition. 
That  is  what  success  ought  to  be.  To  win  a 
purse  with  a  ringer  isn't  success.  It  is  larceny. 
And  to  win  a  fortune,  great  or  small,  by  un- 
lawful, unfair,  and  underhand  means  is  some- 
thing of  very  much  the  same  sort 

No  reasonable  amount  of  struggle,  under 
the  rules,  is  going  to  hurt  our  generation  of 
Americans.  It  will  do  them  good.  As  for 
hurry  and  living  in  cities,  they  should  order 
their  lives  so  that  they  need  not  hurry  so 
much,  and  they  should  make  their  cities  better 
to  live  in,  and  live  away  from  them  more. 
Both  of  these  last  desirable  things  are  in 
process  of  rapid  accomplishment.  Parks 
large  and  small,  building  laws,  tenement- 
house  commissions,  and  the  like  are  making 
our  great  cities  much  better  to  live  in,  and 
an  extraordinary  development  of  means  of 
transportation  is  making  it  easier  and  cheaper 
to  get  out  of  them.  Hurry  all  day  long  is 
exhausting,  but  to  go  briskly  about  one's  busi- 
ness and  home  again  after  it  may  be  merely  a 
phase  of  stimulating  exercise. 

And  are  noise  and  canned  food  to  be  our 
life's  reward?  Throw  in  newspapers  too, 
they  are  as  much  maligned  as  anything.  The 
newspapers,  many  of  them,  are  about  the  best 
and  most  stimulating  reading  obtainable, 
albeit  they  should  not  be  the  only  things  read. 
The  canned  food  adds  a  variety  to  our  national 
diet  that  was  lacking  when  Samuel  J.  Tilden 
tried  to  go  to  Yale  College  and  had  to  leave 


because  he  could  get  nothing  to  eat  that  his 
impaired  digestion  was  equal  to.  As  to  the 
noise,  some  degree  of  that  is  an  incident  of 
human  society.  Some  of  our  towns  are  much 
too  noisy.  I  hope  and  believe  that  they  will 
improve  in  that  particular.  But  after  all 
there  is  an  unrivaled  attraction  about  human 
society  and  it  is  considerably  wholesome.  It 
takes  superior  people  to  thrive  on  solitude 
even  with  quiet  thrown  in.  Feebler  folk  have 
been  known  to  degenerate  even  in  the  blessed 
country.  It  is  no  more  possible  in  these  days 
to  stop  the  country  people  from  coming  to 
town  than  to  stop  the  rivers  from  flowing  to 
the  sea.  The  cities  offer  the  best  opportunities 
to  the  people  who  are  qualified  to  improve 
them.  The  cities  are  the  great  markets  for 
talent  and  skill  as  well  as  for  commodities. 
They  would  be  badly  off  if  the  energy  that 
makes  them  hum  were  not  perpetually  re- 
inforced out  of  the  great  country  reservoirs. 
And  the  country  would  be  a  worse  place  if  the 
superfluous  vigor  that  is  bred  there  had  not 
the  cities  in  which  to  spend  itself.  To  get  to 
some  town  is  the  natural  and  legitimate  aspir- 
ation of  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  American  farmers.  But  as 
the  waters  that  run  to  the  sea  are  carried  back 
by  the  process  of  evaporation,  so  there  must 
be,  as  our  cities  grow  greater,  a  return  current 
out  of  them  countryward  for  the  people  for 
whom  town  life  is  no  longer  profitable,  and 
whose  nerves  and  thews  need  nature's  medi- 
cation. There  is  such  a  current  as  it  is. 
People  who  get  rich  in  town  promptly  provide 
themselves  with  country  homes,  and  spend 
more  and  more  of  the  year  in  them  as  their 
years  increase  and  their  strength  declines. 
But  for  the  people  who  don't  get  rich  the 
combination,  or  the  transition,  is  not  so  easy. 
A  due  proportion  of  the  people  who  are  game 
to  stand  more  noise,  canned  food,  and  struggle 
in  their  lives,  and  who  ought  to  get  to  town, 
will  get  there.  That  process  will  take  care  of 
itself.  The  other  process — to  get  back  into 
the  country  the  families,  and  especially  the 
children,  who  have  had  more  continuous  city 
life  than  is  good  for  them — needs  a  good  deal 
of  outside  assistance,  and  gets  some,  though 
not  yet  as  much  as  it  requires. 
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James  Hazen  Hyde,  formerly  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Equitable,  was  prevailed  upon  to 
appear  and  testify  before  the  Armstrong  In- 
surance Investigating  Committee.  The  young 
man  seemed  full  of  anxiety  to  tell  all  he  knew. 
He  said,  for  one  thing,  that  the  Mercantile 
Trust  Co.,  the  creature  of  the  Equitable,  paid 
former  Governor  B.  B.  Odell  $75,000  to 
recoup  his  United  States  shipbuilding  losses. 
Otherwise,  according  to  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Odell 
intimated  he  would  have  the  Trust  Com- 
pany's charter  revoked.  Second  Vice-Presi- 
dent Tarbell,  of  the  Equitable,  testified  that  in 
1903  he  tried  to  have  the  three  great  insurance 
companies  influence  legislation  through  the 
friendly  offices  of  the  policy  holders  rather 
than  through  lobbyists,  but  that  President 
McCurdy,  of  the  Mutual,  called  his  plan 
"visionary."  President  McCall,  of  the  New 
York  Life,  has  promised  to  make  good  the 
$235,000  put  into  the  hands  of  " Judge" 
Andrew  Hamilton,  the  lobbyist,  and  by  him 
unaccounted  for.  The  unhappy  Senator 
Depew  had  to  betray  further  his  feet  of  clay 
in  some  sad  moments  on  the  witness  stand, 
and  further  turns  of  high  finance  came  out, 
showing  that  at  a  certain  time  $700,000  in  non- 
taxable New  York  City  bonds  were  moved 
from  the  New  York  Life  vaults  to  the  Central 
National  Bank  in  exchange  for  a  check.  The 
obvious  conclusion  was  that  the  bank  thereby 
escaped  paying  taxes  on  $700,000.  The  in- 
vestigation, take  it  all  in  all,  so  weighed  on  the 
health  of  President  McCurdy  that  he  tendered 
his  resignation. 

Ad„miral  Prince  Louis  of  Battenberg, 
in  command  of  the  British  Second  Cruiser 
Squadron,  came  to  America  in  November 
with  kindly  greetings  from  King  Edward  to 
President  Roosevelt,  and  succeeded  in  knit- 
ting yet  more  closely  the  tie  of  friendship  that 
binds  England  and  America.  The  combined 
fleets  of  our  North  Atlantic  Squadron  and  the 
gray  British  ships  as  they  lay  in  the  North 
River  made  the  most  powerful  collection  of 
warships  that  ever  anchored  in  New  York 


Harbor.  The  prince  was  feted  and  dined  and 
wined  from  morning  till  night  every  day  of  his 
stay;  the  jackies  raised  funds  to  entertain 
each  other.  Thousands  crowded  upon  the 
decks  of  the  Drake  in  friendly  curiosity  over 
the  "Briddish" — deemed  mortal  enemies  by 
our  grandfathers. 

The  Czar's  announcement  of  civic 
liberty  seemed  to  be  a  signal  for  bloodshed 
and  revolution  rather  than  for  national  re- 
joicing. The  various  revolutionary  parties 
demanded  more  rights  yet  and  openly  voiced 
their  suspicions  of  the  Czar's  decree.  Mobs 
in  Odessa  fell  upon  the  Jews,  killing  them  by 
thousands,  and  burning  and  pillaging  all  they 
could.  On  a  minor  scale  there  were  similar 
outbursts  all  over  Russia.  The  reactionaries 
were  accused  of  fomenting  these  riots.  Po- 
biedonostzev,  Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod, 
and  archreactionary,  resigned,  and  his  resig- 
nation was  accepted.  Count  Witte  means  to 
take  care  not  to  have  any  Pobiedonostzevs 
in  the  future  at  the  head  of  the  Church. 

In  the  general  hubbub  Finland  seized  the 
opportunity  of  recovering  its  ancient  preroga- 
tive of  governing  itself,  by  cutting  of!  the 
process  of  Russification.  The  Czar  yielded 
without  resistance.  When  Poland,  however, 
tried  to  do  likewise,  martial  law  was  at  once 
declared  there,  Cossacks  filled  the  streets  and 
made  use  of  their  well-known  methods  in  such 
cases.  In  the  meanwhile  the  impulse  of 
revolution  that  began  with  the  great  Russian 
railway  strike  spread  all  over  Russia.  Troops 
and  sailors  spasmodically  revolted,  and 
peasants,  even  in  the^  remote  districts,  at- 
tacked country  estates  of  the  gentry  and  be- 
gan to  parcel  out  the  lands  as  though  they 
already  belonged  to  them.  All  this  put  Count 
Witte  in  mortal  fear  lest  the  Czar  in  disgust 
revert  to  autocracy. 

Norway  has  finally  chosen  a  monarch, 
and  on  October  27  th  Charles,  Prince  of  Den- 
mark, took  his  oath  to  support  the  Norwegian 
constitution  as  King  Haakon  VII. 


THE   BOOKS  OF   THE   MONTH 


Most  of  us  must  surely  agree  with  Paul 
Elmer  More  in  his  idea  that  we  are  aware  of  a 
certain  something  within  us,  a  "principle  of 
isolation  and  exclusion  .  .  .  that  ob- 
structs the  completion  of  our  beings  .  .  . 
that  hinders  the  development  of  our  full 
humanity,"  so  as  to  make  of  us  only  hard- 
working, everyday  people,  when  we  might, 
but  for  that  restraining  influence,  be  leading 
lives  full  of  richness  and  color,  variety  and 
romance.  The  true  business  of  the  novel 
should  be  to  lift  the  prison  walls,  if  only  for  a 
moment,  and  let  us  range  in  the  free  realms 
of  fancy.  That  is  why  we  must  "feel  out 
thanks,"  as  Hardy's  Wessex  peasants  say, 
to  the  "German  Garden"  lady  for  The 
Princess  Priscilla's  Fortnight  (Scribner). 
Young  princesses  in  German  Courts  have 
been  known  to  run  away  from  husbands,  but 
Priscilla  is  yet  unwed  and  flees  but  from 
stupidity  and  convention  and  a  certain  prince 
of  her  own  set  to  a  little  English  village  to 
taste  that  very  richness  of  life.  Gentry, 
middle  class,  and  cottage  folk — they  all  feel 
her  queenly  quality  and  influence  in  their 
various  ways;  men  love  her  and  women  fear 
her,  until  the  prince  whom  she  fled  comes 
and  makes  her  think  better  of  him  after  all. 
A  graceful  story,  that  puts  you  in  a  good 
humor  with  life. 

But  what  different  moods  The  Debtor 
(Harpers),  by  Mary  E.  Wilkins  Freeman, 
brings  upon  one!  This,  too,  is  art,  a  fine 
specimen  of  our  American  realism;  but  it  is 
too  real.  The  bleak  airs  of  suburban  life 
blow  through  it.  The  debtor,  who  moves 
from  suburb  to  suburb  to  avoid  payment  of 
bills,  and  his  genteel  family,  are  types  well 
drawn,  to  be  sure,  but  they  do  not  touch  our 
sympathies.  We  read  of  their  fortunes  as  we 
read  in  newspapers  of  people  we  have  never 
seen.  Like  the  moon  of  Wordsworth's  idiot 
boy,  "  The  Debtor  "  shines  so  cold ! 

Zal,  on  the  other  hand,  which  the  author, 
Rupert  Hughes,  calls  An  International 
Romance  (Century),  breathes  another  at- 
mosphere.   It  deals  with  a  Polish  musical 


genius,  a  pianist,  who  marches  over  the  golden 
soil  of  America  from  obscurity  and  poverty 
to  fame  and  fortune.  Zal  is  the  Sehnsucht 
the  genius  feels  until  he  marries  Rose  Har- 
grave,  his  love.  He  is  more  warmly  interest- 
ing than  is  that  country  of  vague  outline, 
the  "Four  Hundred,"  into  which  he  marries, 
not,  however,  without  first  bearing  his  cross 
of  cruel  suffering. 

The  story  of  the  Cross,  by  the  way,  will 
continue  to  be  retold  in  every  generation. 
Peter  Rosegger,  the  German  peasant  author, 
a  sort  of  Tolstoy  soul,  in  I.N.R.I.  (McClure), 
his  latest  book,  gives  a  simple,  enthralling 
version  of  the  life  of  Christ,  greatest  of  all 
revolutionists,  in  the  words  of  a  prisoner  con- 
demned, whose  vision  is  so  clarified  in  the 
face  of  death  that  he  suddenly  sees  the  old 
story  with  a  strange  new  loveliness  about  it. 

In  these  days  of  revolution  and  bloodshed 
there  is  a  surprising  paucity  of  novels  descrip- 
tive of  them.  Owen  Johnson's  In  the  Name 
of  Liberty  (Century),  portraying  the  peo- 
pled side  of  the  French  Revolution,  is  the 
only  recent  book  published  on  that  head. 

In  a  group  of  other  new  American  novels 
there  is  Francis  Newton  Thorpe's  The 
Divining  Rod  (Little,  Brown),  a  strong 
story  of  the  early  days  in  the  Pennsylvania  oil 
regions,  showing  the  gradual  rise  of  the  oil 
monopoly.  Then  there  is  The  Northerner 
(Century),  by  Nora  Davis,  another  first  book 
full  of  promise.  Gregory  Falls,  the  Northern- 
er, who  comes  down  to  Dixie  and  despite  the 
great  prejudice  against  him  carries  away  the 
beautiful  Joan,  is  a  strong  creation.  'Both 
the  above  books  are  sectional.  It  would 
seem  America,  because  of  its  size,  lends  it- 
self more  easily  to  such  treatment.  Sabina: 
A  Story  of  the  Amish  (Century),  is  Helen 
R.  Martin's  second  book  describing  a 
"peculiar* people."  As  in  "The  Mennonite 
Maid,"  she  depicts  a  sect,  the  Amish,  this 
time.  Sabina  is  given  to  seeing  visions  of  a 
Face,  a  psychic  phenomenon  which,  we  are 
assured,  is  not  fictitious.  It  is  an  interest- 
ing little  book,  clearly  and  forcefully  written. 
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And  so  is  Katherine  Evans  Blake's  Hearts 
Haven  (Bobbs-Merrill),  which  is  similar  to 
"Sabina"  in  that  it  deals  with  a  community, 
the  Rappites.  The  plot,  elaborately  wrought 
out,  consists  in  the  ancient  conflict  between 
religious  fanaticism  and  the  human  affections. 
But  The  Rejuvenation  of  Aunt  Mary 
(Little,  Brown),  by  Anne  Warner,  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  very  cosmopolitan.  To  be 
sure,  the  Aunt  Mary  who  is  rejuvenated  is  a 
New  England  lady,  ungrammatical  though 
a  millionairess,  who  inherits  a  scapegrace 
nephew,  Jack,  and  then  disinherits  him. 
Cosmopolitan  atmosphere,  however,  is  sup- 
plied by  an  occasional  "sacre  bleu"  and 
"  Donnerwetter"  But  Jack  gives  her  such  a 
"rattling  good  time"  in  New  York  that  she 
restores  him  to  her  will.  A  sprightly  tale,  the 
type  lady  novelists  used  to  write  before 
psychology  was  invented.  Other  books  in 
this  group  are  Emerson  Hough's  Heart's 
Desire  (Macmillan),  an  ably  told  story  of  a 
Western  desert  masculine  Eden  invaded  by  a 
captivating  Eve;  Clarence  S.  Darrow's  An 
Eye  for  an  Eye  (Fox,  Duffield),  the  singu- 
lar story  of  a  murderer  in  his  own  words  on 
the  eve  of  his  hanging;  and  George  Barr 
McCutcheon's  Nedra  (Dodd,  Mead),  tale  of 
a  useless  elopement  and  a  useful  shipwreck. 
In  the  latter  book  the  plot  is  the  plot  of  Laura 
Jean  Libbey,  but  with  the  same  material  that 
lady  could  doubtless  surpass  Mr.  McCutcheon 
in  style  and  craftsmanship. 

A  book  of  short  stories  deserving  praise  is 
Arthur  Train's  McAllister  and  his  Dou- 
ble (Scribner).  McAllister,  clubman,  whose 
thieving  valet  looks  enough  like  him  to  be  mis- 
taken for  him  by  the  police,  falls  into  all  sorts 
of  queer  adventures  because  of  that  likeness. 
He  becomes  a  sort  of  Raffles  by  proxy  and  a 
Sherlock  Holmes  by  force  of  circumstances. 
Mr.  Train  is  a  skillful  story-teller  and  utilizes 
well  his  knowledge  of  police  methods  obtained 
in  Mr.  Jerome's  office.  In  quite  another  vein, 
The  Black  Spaniel  and  Other  Stories 
(Stokes),  by  Robert  Hichens,  will  prove  to 
some  even  more  alluring.  Who  has  not  ob- 
served an  almost  human  softness  and  appeal 
in  the  eyes  of  the  spaniel?  That  combined 
with  shadowy  intimations  of  soul  transmigra- 
tion gives  Mr.  Hichens  material  for  an  absorb- 
ing tale.  The  other  stories  in  the  book  are 
doubtless  odds  and  ends  left  over  from  his 
great  novel,  "The  Garden  of  Allah."  As  for 
the  bundle  of  yarns  by  W.  W.  Jacobs, 
labeled   Captains  All  (Scribner),  no  one 


need  be  told  that  they  are  amusing  and  that 
their  'longshore  atmosphere  is  absolutely  con- 
vincing. 

Quitting  the  field  of  fiction  we  come  first  of 
all  upon  London  Films  (Harpers),  in  which 
William  Dean  Howells  records  his  impressions 
and  opinions  of  the  British  capital.    A  steady 
current  of  the  genial  Howells  humor  runs 
through  bright  meadows  of  luminous  observa- 
tion and  kindly  moralizing.      Would  that  we 
had  more  of  Mr.  Howells's  personality  in  his 
novels.    The  Abbe*   Felix   Klein's  In    the 
Land  of  the  Strenuous  Life  (McClurg)  is 
a  charming  book  of  his  American  travels, 
which  he  himself  translated  from  his  French 
original.    Home  Life  in  France  (McClurg) , 
by  Miss  Bentham-Edwards,   is  an  almost 
equally  interesting  work  on  French  manners 
and  customs,  and  Elizabeth  W.  Champney's 
Romance  of  the  French  Abbeys  (Putnam), 
beautifully    illustrated,    gives    the    legends 
clustering  about  those  abbeys.     Students  of 
art  will  find  in  Kenyon  Cox's  critical  studies, 
Old  Masters  and  New  (Fox,  Duffield), 
some  serious  and  original  views  on  the  great 
artists  of  the  past  and  present.    And  ad- 
mirers of  Henry  James  are  presented  with 
the  chance  of  reading  his  lecture,  The  Ques- 
tion of  Our  Speech  (Houghton,  Mifflin), 
which  includes  the  lecture  on  Balzac — diffi- 
cult to  decipher  both  of  them,  it  must  be 
owned,  and  leaving  impressions  that  seem  like 
the  poet's  glimpses  of  forgotten  dreams. 

O  for  a  poet — for  a  beacon  bright 

To  rift  this  changeless  glimmer  of  dead  gray  I 

So  sings  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson  in  The 
Children  of  the  Night  (Scribner),  a  book 
of  poems.  President  Roosevelt,  according  to 
the  publishers,  sees  genius  in  Mr.  Robinson's 
work,  and  the  President  is  probably  right. 
Exquisite  some  of  the  verses  are,  reminiscent 
of  Browning,  and  for  what  we  know  Mr. 
Robinson  may  prove  himself  that  beacon 
bright.  James  Whitcomb  Riley's  Songs 
o'  Cheer  (Bobbs-Merrill)  needs  less  speci- 
fication, for  it  is  in  the  old  familiar  Riley  vein 
and  Hoosier  tongue,  that  falls  so  pleasantly 
upon  the  ear,  we  need  no  lexicon  for  it.  The 
prolific  Wallace  Irwin,  too,  has  put  forth  an- 
other book  of  verse,  At  the  Sign  of  the 
Dollar  (Fox,  Duffield).  Mr.  Irwin's  wit 
seems  inexhaustible,  and  his  strange  con- 
glomerate of  slang,  nonsense,  and  Gilbertian 
satire,  never  at  fault  as  to  technique,  makes 
his  work  a  sort  of  American  "Bab  Ballads." 
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Modern  life  appears  to  be  in 
ing  to  the  modem  writer  than  any  other 
historical  period  just  at  present.  Almost 
every  book  on  the  Appleton  list  for  1005  is  an 
interpretation  of  some  modem  phase  of 
existence.  "Iole,"  by  Robert  W.  Chambers, 
is  a  most  amusing  satire  on  the  modem 
poetic  poseur  and  the  "air  noovo"  of  elusive 
meaning. 

One  of  the  greatest  powers  in  modem 
existence  is  journalism.  In  "The  Yellow 
Journalist"  Miriam  Mich  ebon  has  attempted 
to  interpret  its  workings  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  newspaper  man — and  woman. 
More  romance  attaches  perhaps  to  these 
modem  " knight- emmts  of  the  pen"  than  to 
those  in  any  other  profession. 

Modem  life  on  the  mechanical  side  is 
epitomized  in  Lloyd  Osboume's  humorous 
automobile  novel  entitled  "Baby  Bullet." 
The  writer  goes  so  far  as  to  reduce  all  speech 
to  the  terms  of  the  devotees  of  this  most  recent 
of  sports  and  yet  he  is  not  unintelligible  in 
any  portion  of  the  story.  The  truth  is  that 
the  modem  public  know  the  facts  about  auto- 
mobiles even  if  it  be  only  from  dodging  them. 
(This  is  purposely  abstruse.) 

H.  R.  H.  the  Princess  of  Wales  is  authority 
for  the  statement  that  modem  court  life  is 
interpreted  as  it  never  was  before  by  John 
Oliver  Hobbes  in  "The  Flute  of  Pan."  The 
author's  insight  into  the  emptiness  of  the 
existence  renders  the  novel  unusually  interest- 
ing reading. 

The  conscience  of  the  modem  clergyman  is 
examined  at  close  range,  analyzed,  dissected 
by  Baroness  von  Hutten  in  "He  and  Hec- 
uba." The  novel  gives  a  touch  of  modem 
Europe,  and  one  of  the  curious  aspects  of  the 
modem  publishing  business.  A  book,  once 
launched,  is  shown  to  have  tremendous  in- 
fluence for  good  or  evil 

Life  in  the  South  in  recent  years  is  de- 
scribed by  Harris  Dickson  in  "  Duke  of  Devil- 
May-Care,"  while  James  Barnes's  "Outside 
the  Law"  is  a  dip  into  modem  Manhattan 
and  Paris.     The  latter  is  probably  the  most 


modem  of  all  the  books  mentioned  hitherto 
on  the  list.  It  treats  of  the  bungling  methods 
of  the  modem  detective  in  meeting  modem 
crime,  and  tells  an  effective  story  of  a  man 
who  knew  of  the  existence  of  a  crime,  but 
failed  to  convince  the  New  York  police  that 
it  had  even  been  committed. 

A  novel  of  modem  life  in  Paris  is  "Time, 
the  Comedian,"  by  Kate  Jordan,  whose  pic- 


Author  of  "Time,  the  Comedian." 

ture  appears  above.  The  characters  in  this 
novel  are  mostly  sybarites  so  used  to  every 
refinement  and  luxury  of  civilization  that 
they  cannot  exist  without  them.  The  theme 
of  the  story  is  intensely  modem.  A  man 
who  formerly  loved  the  mother  loves  the 
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daughter.    His  love  letters  which  caused  the 
father's  death  are  his  undoing. 

Perhaps  the  most  modern  book  on  the  whole 
list,  because  its  wisdom  is  perennial,  is  "The 
Young  Man  and  the  World,"  by  Senator 
Albert  J.  Beveridge.  It  is  a  book  for  the 
modern  young  man,  and  the  advice  it  con- 
tains is  founded  on  the  senator's  modern  ex- 
perience, and  given  in  a  modern  way.  The 
following  letter  from  Christmas,  Arizona,  is  a 
sample  of  how  the  young  man  takes  it: 

"Dear  Sir:  This  is  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I 
ever  wrote  a  letter  to  a  public  man  such  as  you.  I 
am  but  twenty-three  years  of  age  and  follow  the 
hazardous  occupation  of  cowboy  and  miner  down 
here  in  this  far-away  country  of  Arizona.  Never 
had  any  education.  What  I  know  I  learned  from 
hard  knocks  and  observation  of  all  natural  laws 
such  as  you  see  in  the  great  outdoor  world  of  natural 
life.  A  few  days  ago  I  found  a  castaway  edition  of 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  of  May  20,  1905,  con- 
taining an  article  written  by  you.  I  have  read  that 
article  over  and  over  again.  I  cut  it  out  and  carry 
it  about  my  person  all  the  time.  When  I  get  into  an 
argument  on  the  closed  channels  for  the  young  man 
of  ambition,  and  aspiring  to  nobler  walks  of  life, 
your  article  always  settles  the  question.  I  wish  to 
say  to  you,  that  article  is  the  best  piece  that  I  ever 
read  in  my  life.  To  my  mind  it  is  the  embodiment 
of  everything  honorable,  noble,  and  upright  in  life. 
In  short,  the  ideal  American  life.  It  is  the  life  which 
made  our  forefathers  achieve  and  accomplish  that 
which  a  great  many  people  thought  impossible, 
during  that  period  of  our  national  life.  I  would 
that  there  were  more  men  like  you,  who  could  'get 
down  to  earth,'  and  write  simply  and  naturally. 
That  is  the  kind  of  a  man  whom  I  would  vote  for. 
Therefore,  in  drawing  this  to  a  close,  that  in  me  you 
have  a  friend. 

"Yours  respectfully, 

"(Signed)  Eugene  C.  Brinker." 

The  books  that  are  being  announced  by 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.  for  spring  publication 
conform  to  this  general  rule  of  modernity. 
George  Moore's  "The  Lake"  is  a  novel  the 
scene  of  which  is  laid  in  Ireland,  but  which 
treats  of  all  that  is  best  in  the  art,  the  literature, 
and  the  music  of  modern  Europe.  They  are 
not  obtruded,  but  are  mentioned  naturally  in 
the  course  of  the  story.  Their  effect  is  to 
awaken  Father  Gogarty,  the  Irish  priest  who  . 
is  the  hero  of  the  book,  from  his  somnolent 
life  and  to  modernize  him. 

"The  Complete  Hostess,"  by  Clara  E. 


Laughlin,  explains  itself  by  its  title.  It  is  a 
modern  book  to  supply  the  needs  of  modern 
women.  It  is  such  a  book  as  is  demanded 
by  the  world  at  large  in  the  state  of  society  to 
which  we  have  come. 

"The  Great  Refusal,"  by  Maxwell  Gray, 
is  so  intensely  modern  that  it  leans  forward 
into  the  future.  The  author  of  "The  Silence 
of  Dean  Maitland  "  has  lost  none  of  her  skill 
and  has  gained  in  knowledge.  The  book  is 
full  of  vivid  discussions  of  the  problems  of 
modern  life,  especially  in  an  economic  and 
mercantile  way,  by  people  who  really  care. 
Beginning  with  a  description  of  present-day 
university  life,  it  ends  with  a  plan  for  a 
modern  Utopia. 

It  is  some  time  since  the  reading  public 
has  had  a  good  satire.  "The  Healers,"  by 
Maarten  Maartens,  supplies  this  deficiency  in 
a  perfectly  amiable  exposure  of  how  modern 
doctors  disagree.  The  book  is  full  of  novel 
characters  and  humorous  incidents  which 
bring  the  tragic  elements  into  higher  relief. 
There  is  much  food  for  serious  consideration 
in  the  book. 

"Fishers  of  Men,"  by  S.  R.  Crockett,  is  a 
story  of  the  modern  slums,  and  the  slinking 
brand  of  desperado  that  has  been  made  by 
great  cities.  The  whole  theme  of  the  book 
is  one  which  would  have  been  impossible  even 
in  the  days  of  Dickens,  and  yet  it  is  intense 
with  heart  interest.  The  struggle  of  a  boy's 
soul  to  evolve  itself  in  spite  of  surroundings 
will  always  appeal  to  the  reader. 

Major  Louis  Livingston  Seaman  shows 
how  the  Army  Medical  Corps  of  modernized 
Japan  has  outstripped  that  of  every  other 
nation  in  his  book  "The  Real  Triumph  of 
Japan."  It  is  a  well-sustained  plea  for  the 
American  Army  hospital  corps  to  modernize 
their  equipment  and  methods. 

It  is  becoming  the  fashion  to  write  memoirs 
because  so  many  great  and  important  events 
have  happened  within  the  lifetime  and 
memory  of  men  of  our  day.  The  latest  an- 
nounced are  those  of  John  Morgan  Richards, 
the  father  of  John  Oliver  Hobbes,  entitled 
"John  Bull  and  Jonathan."  London  of  to- 
day and  of  the  last  few  years  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  these  memoirs. 
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"  Perhaps  Orion  will  rise  again. 
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THE    HABIT    OF    WORK 


By  WOOD  LEVETTE  WILSON 


'HE  bells  in  the  old 
church  tower  had 
struck  the  hour, 
and  the  miniature 
automaton  had 
given  the  expected 
toot  on  its  ridicu- 
lous little  trumpet. 

"Is  this  what  we 
stopped  here  to 
see?"  asked  Wallace  Kemble,  lowering  his 
gaze,  as  he  turned  to  the  guide. 

"Partly,  mynheer — sir;  but  not  all.  Of  a 
certainty,  not  all."  The  guide  spoke  excellent 
English — and  had  expectations  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  this  excellence.  "There  is  yet  the 
Stadthuis  tower,  built  in  15Q1,  and  everyone 
sees  the  choir  screen  in  the  church,  completed 
in  1562.  About  the  town  are  many  curious 
houses,  built  about  the  same  time.  Very — 
very — quaint  and  charming.  All  Americans 
say  so.  Yes,  sir,  Monnikendam  is  a  very 
interesting  old  place." 

Kemble  listened  with  all  the  patience  of  a 
man  who  is  slowly  and  carefully  lighting  a 
cigar. 

"Well,"  he  said,  as  he  threw  the  match 
away,  "let's  move  along  back  to  the  boat." 


"But,  mynheer — sir,"  protested  the  guide, 
"there  is  yet—1-" 

"Oh,  well,  let  it  stay  'yet.'  I've  got 
enough." 

Kemble  was  homeward  bound.  That  was 
plain  enough  to  be  seen  from  his  manner,  even 
if  he  hadn't  shown  a  tendency  to  boast  of  the 
fact  when  opportunity  offered.  To  other 
American  tourists,  fresh  and  enthusiastic, 
after  seven  or  eight  days  at  sea,  he  declared 
that  God's  country  was  good  enough  for  him. 
And  when  they  smiled  at  him  with  an  ex- 
pression of  pity,  he  merely  let  it  go  at  that, 
leaving"  time  and  experience  to  vindicate  him. 
Of  course  Kemble  was  not  homesick;  be- 
cause, under  the  circumstances,  no  one  ever 
is;  but  he  had  heard  strange  tongues  and 
strange  accents  so  long  that  his  ears  were 
weary  of  them;  and  he  had  seen  so  many 
things  that  he  had  got  to  the  point  where  his 
mental  camera  was  producing  nothing  but 
fogged  plates. 

Finding  himself  in  Amsterdam  on  the  very 
day  the  boat  made  its  first  trip  of  the  summer 
season  to  Marken,  he  concluded  that  this 
would  be  as  good  a  way  as  any  to  kill  six 
or  seven  hours. 

It  was  a  reluctant  spring,  with  a  cold  and 
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"  But  tbtt  wot  Holland." 


blustery  May  day  for  the  little  launch  to  make 
its  initial  trip  of  the  season  through  the  canals. 
Probably  this  accounted  for  the  fact  that 
Kemble  was  the  only  passenger.  Notwith- 
standing the  efforts  of  the  guide,  and  the 
waiter  who  served  his  luncheon  after  passing 
Broek  in  Vaterland,  who  strove  to  hide  their 
disappointment  at  so  meager  a  prospect  for 
tips  by  assiduous  attention  to  their  only  hope 
in  that  direction,  Kemble  was  bored.  He 
smoked  much  and  said  little;  and  the  guide 
was  so  depressed  by  his  charge's  inattention 
and  the  lack  of  the  usual  questions,  that  he 
sighed  heavily.  He  had  high  hopes  of  arous- 
ing an  interest  at  Monnikendam,  but  even 
these  had  failed. 

Disconsolately  he  led  the  way  through  the 
clean,  narrow  streets,  walled  by  clean,  low- 
built  houses  on  either  side,  back  toward  the 
boat,  from  time  to  time,  from  sheer  force  of 
habit,  throwing  out  an  informative  remark 
about  some  object  of  interest. 

Presently  Kemble  stopped,  and  the  light  of 
hope  once  more  shone  in  the  guide's  eyes.  He 
looked  at  Kemble  question ingly,  and  then  fol- 
lowed his  gaze. 

It  rested  on  a  big  dog,  which  had  lain  down, 
in  the  harness  that  hitched  him  to  his  cart, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  street.  He  was  tawny 
in  color,  with  short  thick  hair,  a  long  curving 
tail,  and  a  rather  wolfish  head.  At  home, 
Kemble  would  have  said  he  was  a  cross 
between  a  mastiff  and  a  Great  Dane — but  this 
was  Holland;  and  by  those  bulging  hip 
muscles,  that  broad  chest  and  those  abnor- 
mally large  spreading  feet,  he  knew  that  the 
dog  was  of  a  line  of  ancestors  who  had  for 
centuries  worn  oui  their  lives  as  beasts  of 
burden  in  the  Netherlands. 


Kemble  stared  at  the  heavily  laden  cart 
with  a  frown.  There  was  enough  loaded  on  it 
for  an  ordinary  horse — and  it  was  to  be  pulled 
by  a  dog.  His  choler  rose,  as  it  had  done 
frequently  before  for  the  same  reason.  But 
the  thing  had  never  come  so  near  to  him 
before.  Seen  from  a  carriage  or  a  train,  it 
didn't  look  quite  so  bad;  but  right  here  under 
his  nose 

"There  ought  to  be  a  law  against  that  sort 
of  thing,"  he  muttered. 

"Ah,  but  there  is,"  exclaimed  the  guide, 
brightening  with  a  hope  of  arousing  interest, 
as  his  eager  ear  caught  the  words,  "in 
Amsterdam." 

"Um-m-m,  yes;  civilization's  making  some 
headway,  I  know,"  grumbled  Kemble.  "But 
whv  aren't  they  decent  enough  to  stop  it 
here?" 

"Ah,"  said  the  guide,  with  a  deprecating 
gesture  of  spread  palms,  "it  is  the  custom  of 
the  country.  It  has  been  so  for — for — al- 
ways." 

Evidently  to  his  mind  there  was  no  way 
out.    Kemble  grunted  in  scornful  disgust. 

The  dog  bent  one  of  his  fore  legs  toward 
him,  and  turning  up  a  huge  paw  began  to 
lick  it. 

"I  believe  that  dog's  got  a  sore  foot,"  de- 
clared Kemble,  starting  across  the  street. 

"I  would  not  go  too  dose  to  him,  mynheer 
— sir!"  exclaimed  the  guide  hastily.  "The 
dogs  are  taught  to  guard  the  wagons  with 
anger." 

Kemble  didn't  even  look  around. 

The  dog  stopped  licking  his  paw  and  looked 
up  suspiciously  as  Kemble  approached.  The 
guide  followed  apprehensively — at  a  safe  dis- 
tance.   He  had  long  been  a  guide,  and  he 
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knew  there  was  no  telling  what  Americans 
would  do. 

"Got  asore  foot, old  fellow?"  saidRemble 
kindly,  stopping  so  close  to  the  dog  that  the 
guide  shivered. 

The  suspicion  in  the  dog's  eyes  faded,  and  he 
looked  at  Kemble  with  a  puzzled  expression. 
He  did  not  understand  the  words — probably 
it  was  the  first  English  phrase  that  had  ever 
been  addressed  to  him;  but  he  understood 
the  tone — it  was  a  friend  who  spoke.  There 
was  in  it  the  hailing  sign  of  that  freema- 
sonry which  exists  between  dog  lovers  and 
dogs.  He  al- 
most wagged  his 
tail. 

"You  wouldn't 
mind  my  taking 
a  look  at  it,  old 
fellow,  would 
you  ?  "  Kemble 
went  on,  squat- 
ting down. 

The  dog,  still 
puzzled,  but  with 
growing  friendli- 
ness, moved  his 
ponderous  tail  just 
a  trifle.  Kemble 
reached  out  a 
cautious  hand, 
and  laid  it  on  the 
big  head;  there 
was  no  objection, 
and  he  smoothed 
the  coarse  hair 
backward  gently. 

"You're  an  all 
right  dog,  all  ' 
right,"  he  said, 
with  the  sympa- 
thetic kindness  of 
thorough  under- 
standing.    "Let 

me  take  a  good,  "He  sat  on  dttk 

close  look  at  your 
foot.     Maybe  I  can  do  something  for  it." 

Still  cautiously,  he  passed  his  hand  down 
the  fore  leg  to  the  injured  foot.  The  dog 
watched  the  movement  intently,  with  just  a 
tremor  at  the  end  of  his  tail  as  if  he  would 
say,  "Please  be  careful;  it  is  a  very  sore 
foot,"  but  that  was  all. 

Kemble  turned  the  big  spreading  paw  up- 
ward. There  was  a  deep  cut  in  the  ball  of  the 
foot  back  of  the  four  toes,  apparently  an 
accident  of  the  road,  and  an  injury  which  had 


evidently  received  no  attention,  for  the  wound 
was  caked  with  blood  and  dirt. 

"That  ought  to  be  washed  out  and  tied 
up,"  declared  Kemble  softly. 

The  dog  wagged  his  tail  gently.  Of  course 
such  treatment  would  be  comforting  and 
beneficial,  but,  really,  mynheer  would  under- 
stand that  nothing  of  the  kind  was  expected. 
A  little  pain  in  a  life  of  labor  was,  after  all,  a 
small  thing;  and  when  one  earned  only  the 
right  of  existence,  and  food  barely  sufficient 
to  maintain  it,  by  almost  unceasing  toil,  the 
luxury  of  humane  attention  was  hardly  to  be 
thought  of  seri- 
ously. 

A  man  in 
wooden  shoes 
clumped  out  of 
a  near-by  door- 
way.and  stopped, 
with  a  stare  of 
amazement.  He 
was  short,  heavy 
set,  and  his  face 
was  not  pleasant. 
In  his  hand  he 
carried  a  light 
club  with  a  heavy 
leather  thong  on 
the  end  of  it. 

Kemble  rose 
and  stepped  back. 
Undoubtedly  this 
was  the  owner  of 
the  dog  and  the 
heavily    laden 

"Your  dog's 
got  a  pretty  sore 
foot,"  he  said, 
forgetting  the 
difference  in 
tongues. 

' Themanstared 

talking  to  the  Jog."  at  him  a  moment, 

and  then — being 
thoroughly  Dutch  and  thoroughly  self-con- 
tained—climbed on  the  cart  without  a  word. 
He  spoke  harshly  to  the  dog  and  the  animal 
got  up,,  glancing  back  at  his  master  pathetic- 
ally, bloodshot  from  his  former  efforts  at 
pulling  his  heavy  load. 

Again  the  man  spoke,  and  the  dog  strained 
against  the  breaststrap,  but  his  sore  foot  was 
pressing  gingerly  against  the  ground,  and  his 
full  strength  was  not  against  the  load.  The 
cart  did  not  move.    Kemble  scowled,  and 
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the  guide  looked  nervous — these  impetuous 
Americans! 

With  another  guttural  ejaculation,  the  man 
brought  the  heavy  leather  thong  viciously 
across  the  dog's  back.  Again  the  animal 
tugged,  but  the  cart  did  not  move.  Then  he 
eased  himself  in  the  traces,  and  lifted  his 
lame  foot  from  the  ground.  Kemble  raged 
silently. 

With  an  abrupt  utterance  that  had  all  the 
intonation  of  profanity,  the  man  reached  over 
and  with  the  club  of  his  whip  struck  the  dog  a 
heavy,  dull-sounding  blow  across  the  back — 
and  Kemble  boiled  over. 

"Here,  you  lazy  brute,"  he  growled 
fiercely, ' '  quit  that !  Don't  you  see  that  dog's 
got  a  sore  foot  and  can't  pull?" 

The  man  faced  around  with  eyes  that  were 
rounded  with  surprise  and  glowed  dully  with 
resentment  at  the  tone.  But  after  one  look  he 
merely  turned  to  the  dog  again  and  lifted  his 
club  for  another  blow. 

With  a  qui  ck  step  forward  Kemble  wrenched 
the  club  from  the  raised  hand,  and  sprang 
back  again.  The  man  slipped  from  the  cart 
and  confronted  the  presumptuous  American, 
anger  battling  with  discretion  in  his  mind. 
Kemble  looked  down  on  him  from  his  six 
feet  two  with  monitory  gray  eyes. 

"  Here,  you ! "  he  exclaimed,  turning  toward 
the  guide.  "Tell  this  fool  of  a  Dutchman 
that  he's  got  no  business  to  try  to  work  a  dog 
in  that  condition,  and  I  won't  stand  for  it." 

The  guide  stepped  forward  reluctantly  and 
addressed  the  man.  With  the  natural  di- 
plomacy of  the  professional  interpreter,  he 
explained  that  it  pained  the  noble  American  to 
see  animals  punished,  no  matter  how  much 
tney  deserved  it,  and  that  the  noble  American 
feared  that  the  dog's  foot  would  be  permanent- 
ly injured  if  he  was  forced  to  pull  so  heavy  a 
load. 

The  Dutchman's  reply  was  of  few  words. 

"He  says,"  interpreted  the  guide,  "that  it 
is  his  dog,  and  that  he  may  do  as  he  wills. 
And,"  he  added,  with  some  embarrassment, 
"that  is  true,  mynheer — sir." 

The  man  had  stepped  to  the  side  of  the  dog. 
He  kicked  the  animal,  but,  no  doubt  feeling 
the  restraining  influence  of  a  threatening 
presence  of  impressive  proportions,  he  kicked 
ligntlv. 

"  Stop  that ! "  growled  Kemble.  "  Tell  him," 
he  went  on,  to  the  guide,  savagely,  "that  if  he 
kicks  that  dog  again  I'll  knock  his  block  off! " 

The  guide  was  a  little  puzzled  at  the  words, 
but  their  meaning  was  reasonably  clear.    He 


explained  that  the  noble  American  was  sur- 
prised and  pained  to  find  a  dog  so  treated  in 
beautiful  Monnikendam,  and  that  he  protested 
and  entreated  against  such  action. 

Again  the  Dutchman's  grumbling  reply  was 
laconic. 

"He  says,  mynheer — sir,"  the  guide's  em- 
barrassment was  increasing,  "that  it  is  his 
dog,  and  he  will  do  as  he  wills." 

"Ask  him,"  commanded  Kemble,  as  one 
who  speaks  with  a  sudden  inspiration,  "what 
he  will  take  for  the  dog." 

The  guide  gaped  in  surprise,  but  recovered 
himself  with  a  slight,  apologetic  bow.  Myn- 
heer, the  noble  American,  he  explained  to  the 
Dutchman,  had  taken  a  fancy  to  the  dog,  and 
would  be  glad  to  buy  it  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  surly  look  faded  from  the  man's  dull 
face,  and  was  succeeded  by  one  of  greedy 
interest.  He  glanced  covertly  at  the  dog's 
disabled  foot,  and  calculated  the  possibilities 
of  the  injury.  Yes,  he  would  sell  the  dog  to 
the  noble  American.  Then,  with  the  shrewd- 
ness of  the  stupid,  he  named  a  price  of  triple 
the  animal's  market  value.  Was  not  the 
American  a  noble,  and  were  not  all  nobles  and 
all  Americans  rich?  Then  what  must  be  the 
unlimited  possibilities  of  such  a  combination 
of  affluence  as  were  afforded  in  an  American 
nobleman?  He  really  felt  that  he  had  been 
quite  modest  in  his  demands. 

Kemble  was  not  familiar  with  the  current 
quotations  on  draught  dogs  in  Monnikendam, 
but  the  price  did  not  seem  to  him  a  large  one. 

"Hm-m-m,  why,  a  dog  of  that  size  is  worth 
that  by  the  pound,"  he  muttered,  when  the 
guide  had  translated  the  price.  "I'll  take 
him,"  he  added,  shortly.    "  Unharness  him." 

The  money  was  paid  over,  and  the  dog 
stepped  out  of  the  harness,  free — the  first  of 
his  line  in  many  a  generation  that  had  not 
been  a  slave. 

"By  the  way,"  said  Kemble,  with  a  sudden 
afterthought,  "what's  his  name?" 

The  guide  translated. 

"Dirck,  eh?  Well,  Dirck's  a  bully  good 
name  for  him,  and  we'll  let  it  go  at  that. 
Come  here,  Dirck!"  Kemble  snapped  his 
fingers  softly  to  translate  the  command,  and 
the  dog  limped  to  him,  looking  up  wonder- 
ingly. 

"Now,"  he  went  on,  as  he  rested  his  hand 
on  the  dog's  head,  "you  belong  to  me,  and 
you're  through  work  for  life.  There  is  not 
going  to  be  any  more  pulling  carts  and  Dutch 
brutes  when  you've  got  a  sore  foot,  or  any 
other  time.    We  don't  treat  dogs  that  way  in 


"  The  dog  stopped  licking  bis  paw,  and  looked  up  suspiciously." 


the  place  where  I  live  and  where  you  are  going 
lo  live.  For  you're  going  on  a  mighty  long 
trip  for  a  dog.  You're  to  say  good-by  to 
Holland  to-morrow  for  good,  and  I  should 
think  you  would  be  mighty  glad  of  it.  I  don't 
suppose  you  understand  a  word  I  say,  but  you 
know  what  I  mean,  and  you'll  catch  on  to 
your  new  lingo  pretty  quick,  or  I'm  more 
fooled  by  your  eyes  than  I've  ever  been  by  a 
dog's  eyes  before.  Come  on,  now;  this  will 
be  about  all  of  Monnikendam  for  you." 

The  guide  looked  on  in  amazement  when 
the  dog  unhesitatingly  followed  Kemble  back 
to  the  launch.  He  spoke  no  word,  but  his 
hope  in  regard  to  his  tip  was  rising. 


The  launch  made  its  way  through  the 
narrow  canals  to  Mar  ken,  and  stopped  there 
its  appointed  time;  but  Kemble  did  not  go 
ashore.  He  was  busily  engaged,  under  the 
stares  of  the  crew,  in  washing  out  the  wound 
in  the  dog's  foot  and  tying  it  up  with  strips 
torn  from  an  apron  he  had  bought  from  the 
waiter  at  four  times  its  value. 

During  the  return  trip  by  the  Zuider  Zee 
he  sat  on  deck  talking  to  the  dog  while  the 
animal  lay  looking  up  at  him  with  eyes  that 
showed  he  was  trying  to  understand  the 
strange  tongue,  that  told  of  gratitude  and  that 
promised  devotion.  When  the  boat  reached 
Amsterdam  all  of  the  crew  got  even  bigger 
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tips  than  they  had  expected.  Dirck  was 
proving  a  rather  expensive  dog.  "But," 
Kemble  thought,  as  he  contemplated  the  big 
eyes  which  kept  looking  at  him  so  expectantly, 
"  he's  a  mighty  good  one,  and  he'll  be  the  only 
one  of  his  kind  in  our  neck  o'  woods,  at 
least." 

Under  the  burden  of  toil  one  thinks  that 
leisure  must  be  the  greatest  blessing  in  the 
world;  but  under  the  burden  of  leisure — what 
may  one  come  to  think?  Dirck  was  gradu- 
ally beginning  to  find  out. 

It  was  a  queer  land  that  he  had  been  dropped 
into  after  a  queer  journey  such  as  he  believed 
no  dog  had  ever  undergone  before.  Ap- 
parently nobody  worked,  not  even  the  few 
dogs  he  saw.  And  he  wondered  much  how, 
where  idleness  was  so  common,  food  could  be 
so  plentiful;  for  he  always  had  all  he  wanted  to 
eat,  and  sometimes  more.  And  after  a  few 
weeks  he  even  achieved  that  degree  of  con- 
fidence in  the  future  where  he  ceased  to  hide 
or  bury  his  surplus  food,  and  merely  left  it  lie, 
with  the  care-free  belief  that  in  this  wonderful 
land  of  plenty,  which  was  now  his  home,  other 
ample  meals  would  come  at  need. 

"Getting  used  to  your  new  home,  old 
fellow?"  asked  the  big  man,  patting  him  on 
the  head;  and  Dirck  thumped  his  big  heavy 
,  tail  with  grateful  appreciation.  Then  he 
stretched  himself  out  luxuriously  in  the  shade, 
and  slept  and  dreamed — dreamed  of  Monni- 
kendam,  and  the  deprivations  and  horrors  of 
his  life  there,  till  he  woke  with  a  start,  and 
stared  about  him  for  a  moment,  wild  eyed. 
And  then,  with  a  sigh  of  comfort  and  security, 
he  slept  again,  for  there  was  nothing  else  to 
do  at  all. 

Everybody  was  kind  to  him;  and  he  re- 
membered, with  a  pleasant  feeling  of  con- 
fidence and  rectitude,  that  he  had  not  seen  a 
club  or  a  leather  thong  since  he  had  come  to 
live  in  this  pleasant  place.  Still  a  dreamy  and 
far-away  look  would  come  into  his  eyes  some- 
times, and  his  thoughts  would  blot  out  his  im- 
mediate surroundings. 

"You're  not  getting  homesick,  are  you,  old 
fellow?"  the  big  man  asked,  another  time. 
"No?"  he  added,  as  the  dog  wagged  his  tail, 
and  tried  to  lick  the  hand  that  patted  him  so 
kindly.  "This  is  the  land  of  the  free  and  the 
home  of  the  brave,  and  you're  in  that  class 
now.  You  just  content  yourself  here  a  little 
while,  and  we'll  naturalize  you,  and  confer  on 
you  that  inestimably  high  privilege  of  the 
freeman,  the  ballot,"  and  the  big  man  laughed 


with  that  easy  laugh  of  his  which  sounded  so 
satisfied  with  the  present  and  so  careless  of  the 
future. 

Again  and  again  Dirck  wondered  vaguely 
how  affairs  could  go  on  so  prosperously  with 
so  little  work;  but  this  effort  only  caused  a 
drowsiness  which  ended  in  dreams — dreams 
of  Monnikendam,  with  its  clean,  rough-paved 
streets,  its  clean,  low-built  houses  walling 
them  on  either  side. 

His  new  home  was  so  unexpectedly  different. 
Here  the  streets  were  not  paved  at  all,  and 
the  houses  stood  far  back  from  them  and  far 
apart,  within  big  grounds  where  bigger  trees 
than  he  had  ever  seen  before  filled  the  breeze 
with  leafy  murmurs  that  encouraged  sleep, 
while  beneath  them  the  grass  grew  with  a 
luxuriance  that  made  all  places  pleasant. 

Then  there  were  so  few  dogs.  None  of 
them,  as  far  as  could  be  seen,  did  any  work, 
and  all  of  them  were  harum-scarum  fellows 
who  seemed  more  afraid  than  sociable.  The 
affable  advances  Dirck  made,  during  his  walks 
with  the  big  man,  were  met  with  bristling 
necks,  tense  jaws,  and  stiffened  tails.  But 
Dirck  did  not  want  to  fight.  In  the  gradually 
increasing  loneliness  which  was  beginning  to 
depress  him  a  little,  he  sought  the  friendship  of 
his  kind;  but  his  ways  were  strange,  his  ap- 
pearance unconsciously  menacing,  and  his 
size  such  as  to  make  other  dogs,  mindful  of 
dire  possibilities,  view  his  approaches  with  a 
pretentiously  truculent  and  repellent  attitude, 
and  withdraw  as  quickly  as  dignity  would 
permit. 

So  Dirck  was  much  alone,  and  sometimes 
very  lonely.  Now,  in  Monnikendam,  he 
remembered  with  a  little  pang  of  longing, 
there  were  other  dogs  with  whom  he  could  talk 
and  compare  experiences  of  the  day's  work. 
Surely  there  was  a  satisfaction  to  be  found 
even  in  the  discussion  of  one's  troubles  if  it 
were  in  a  familiar  tongue. 

And  perhaps  that  was  it,  after  all — the 
strange  language  spoken  by  these  people, 
which  was  so  hard  to  understand.  True,  the 
tone  was  always  kindly,  and  that  meant  much; 
but  the  words  were  peculiar,  and  there  were 
so  few  of  them  that  meant  anything  definite 
to  him.  It  was  all  so  very  difficult,  Dirck 
thought,  as,  with  eyes  that  were  full  of  puzzled 
intelligence,  he  looked  up  at  the  big  man. 

"Do  you  know,  little  mother,"  said  the  big 
man  to  the  gende  gray-haired  old  lady,  who 
sometimes  seemed  just  a  trifle  afraid  of  Dirck 
in  spite  of  the  docile  and  yearning  advances 
he  made  to  her,  "there  are  times  when  I  really 
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believe  he  is  a  little  homesick;  and  I  know 
enough  about  that  myself  to  know  that  it 
doesn't  make  a  fellow  feel  very  jolly." 

"But,  Wallie,  he  has  a  pleasant  home  here, 
and  everybody  is  kind  to  him,"  said  the  gentle 
old  lady;  "and  I  should  think  he  would  be 
contented." 

"Yes,  I  know;  but,  you  see,  everything  is  so 
different,  and — well,  I  know  how  that  is." 

"But  think  what  a  relief  it  must  be  to  es- 
cape from  that  awful  life  of  drudgery.  Here 
he  has  nothing  at  all  to  do." 

"Sometimes  I  wonder  if  that  isn't  the 
trouble.  He  had  worked  so  long  and  so  hard, 
you  know.  And  then  there  is  the  strange 
language  too.  I  tell  you  a  fellow's  ears  get 
mighty  lonesome  for  the  sound  of  the  old 
words  after  he  hasn't  heard  them  for  a  long 
time.  I  wish  I  could  talk  a  little  Dutch  to 
him.  I'm  sure  it  would  help  him  out  a  whole 
lot,  wouldn't  it,  Dirck,  old  fellow?" 

And  the  dog  wagged  his  tail  sociably,  but  in 
the  manner  of  one  who  responds  as  best  he 
may  to  something  that  he  does  not  quite 
understand. 

Every  morning,  now,  when  the  big  man 
greeted  him  cheerily,  Dirck  looked  up  with 
expectation  followed  with  something  almost 
like  disappointment  in  his  big  serious  eyes. 
Where  was  the  harness,  and  where  was  the 
cart?  What  had  become  of  those  days  of 
labor  when  he  strained  his  big  muscles  at  the 
behest  of  a  master  who  knew  not  pity  and  who 
let  the  leather  thong  speak  so  mercilessly  for 
him?  For  so  good  and  kind  a  master  as  this 
big  man,  who  had  cured  his  foot,  Dirck  would 
have  worked  faithfully,  willingly,  even  eagerly. 
But  there  seemed  to  be  no  work  to  do  in  this 
remarkable  land.     Dirck  sighed. 

Then,  at  last,  he  met  Jan  Flinck — and 
heard  the  familiar  tongue. 

Jan  Flinck  knew  and,  even  yet,  longed  for 
the  dikes  and  ditches,  though  it  had  been  ten 
years  since  he  had  seen  them;  and  in  that  time 
he  had  prospered  in  a  way  that  it  would  have 
been  hard  for  people  back  in  quaint  old 
Rijsoord  to  believe.  He  had  a  little  tract  of 
ground  that  was  all  his  own,  and  was  fertile 
in  the  production  of  vegetables  which  were 
better  than  any  others  that  were  brought  to  the 
village — such  was  the  result  of  patient  and 
careful  Dutch  methods  of  cultivation;  and  he 
had  three  cows,  which  gave  freely  of  their  rich 
yellow  milk  to  be  sold  in  the  village  for  the 
increase  of  his  worldly  holdings.  Jan  Flinck 
was  too  well  to  do  in  his  new  home  to  pine 
seriously  for  the  old;  still  there  was  the  beauty, 


the  comfort,  and  the  cheer  of  Holland,  made 
golden  and  precious  by  memory,  and  the  long- 
ing, almost  unconscious  though  it  was,  for  the 
sound  of  the  familiar  tongue. 

When  Jan  Flinck  passed,  Dirck  was  lying 
on  the  lawn  near  the  sidewalk,  dreamily 
wondering — wondering  at  the  peculiar  lan- 
guage, which  he  was  daily  trying  and  slowly 
learning  to  understand;  wondering  where  all 
the  dogs  were  who  should  be  doing  the  work 
which  he  knew  had  to  be  done  sometime, 
somewhere,  by  somebody. 

Jan  glanced  at  the  dog,  and  stopped.  There 
was  something  in  that  wolfish  head,  something 
in  those  broad  spreading  feet  that 

He  spoke  to  the  dog. 

Dirck  quickly  raised  his  head  with  yearn- 
ing eyes  and  ears  keenly  cocked.  At  last,  out 
of  the  babel  of  sounds,  there  had  come  a 
familiar  word.  He  rose  and  approached  the 
Dutchman,  wagging  his  tail  eagerly.  Ponder- 
ous and  dignified  as  he  was,  he  almost  frisked. 
Jan  sat  down  and  talked  to  him  long  and 
familiarly  in  the  sweet  language  of  home, 
heart  to  heart,  as  one  expatriate  to  another. 

Then  the  big  man  came  along  cheerily 
whistling,  as  he  so  often  did. 

"Fellow-countryman  of  yours,  Jan,"  he 
said,  good-naturedly,  as  he  tousled  the  dog's 
ears  in  that  rough  but  friendly  manner  which 
big  dogs  like.  Jan  agreed  smilingly.  He 
was  a  man  of  few  words — with  people. 

"Come  over  and  talk  a  little  Dutch  to  him 
sometimes,  Jan,"  Kemble  went  on.  "He'll 
be  glad  to  hear  the  old  home  lingo,  I'll  bet." 

And  Jan,  promising,  withdrew  with  more 
old  thoughts  and  memory  pictures  surging  in 
his  mind  than  had  been  there  for  many  a  day. 
They  were  like  a  breath  of  the  sea  to  a  man 
cast  away  far  inland.  Dirck  stood  and 
watched  him  longingly,  then  turned  with  re- 
luctant step,  drawn  by  duty  and  obligation, 
and  followed  the  big  man  to  the  house. 

Jan  stopped  many  afternoons  after  that  to 
talk  the  familiar  tongue  to  the  big  dog  who 
patiently  waited  for  him  every  day  at  the  front 
of  the  lawn;  and  there  grew  to  be  a  fellowship 
between  them  such  as,  despite  duty  and  ob- 
ligation, had  not  yet  warmed  into  full  life 
between  the  dog  and  the  man  who  had  taken 
him  from  the  slaverv  of  the  harness. 

And  then  one  morning  Dirck  was  missing. 
He  had  greeted  Kemble  with  the  usual  ex- 
pectant look  in  his  eyes,  followed  by  the  ex- 
pression of  disappointment  as  if  something 
were  lacking,  which  these  peculiar  idle  people 
could  not  or  would  not  understand.     He  had 
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eaten  his  breakfast,  and  had  lain  down  for  his 
sun  bath  with  a  dreamily  thoughtful  gaze,  and 
then — he  had  disappeared;  no  one  had  seen 
him  go;  no  one  could  guess  where. 

With  the  dusk  of  the  evening  he  came  back, 
tired  and  hungry,  but  with  an  air  of  content- 
ment he  had  not  shown  for  many  a  day. 
Strange  it  was  that  no  one  noticed  the  change; 
but  perhaps  it  was  because  he  so  soon  closed 
those  now  satisfied  eyes  in  his  pleasant  weari- 
ness, and  dropped  off  into  contented  dreams  of 
the  occupied  and  useful  life  of  one  trained  by 
inheritance  and  habit  to  daily  toil. 

The  next  morning  his  expectant  look  was 
almost  eager,  and  it  did  not  fade  into  the 
usual  shadow  of  disappointment.  After  eat- 
ing his  breakfast,  once  more  he  disappeared, 
and  no  one  saw  him  go.  And  again  the  dusk 
brought  him  home,  hungry  and  weary,  but 
content  to  drift  off  into  those  same  pleasant 
dreams.     For  a  week  this  continued. 

"I  suppose  it  is  none  of  my  business  what 
you  do  all  day,  old  fellow,"  said  Kemble, 
one  evening  when  the  dog  returned;  "but, 
really,  now,  don't  you  think,  under  the 
circumstances,  it  would  be  courteous  to  ex- 
plain?" 

But  the  dog  only  wagged  his  tail  cheerfully, 
and  licked  the  big  man's  hand  to  assure  him 
that  everything  was  all  right. 

Kemble  was  puzzled  by  the  dog's  actions. 
Still,  he  believed  that  dogs,  as  well  as  people, 
have  rights,  and,  as  Dirck  faithfully  returned 
every  night — tired,  but  evidently  contented — 
and  showed  no  disposition  to  abandon  his 
home,  he  did  not  feel  that  he  had  any  justifi- 
able reason  to  interfere.  But  the  dog's  goings 
and  comings  were  so  regular  and  persistent 
that  increasing  curiosity  finally  reached  a 
point  where  it  aroused  an  interest  sufficient  to 
lead  him  to  investigate. 

And  finally  one  morning  when  Dirck 
trotted  out  of  the  yard  immediately  after 
breakfast,  Kemble  followed  him  at  a  discreet 


distance  on  horseback.  Straight  through  the 
village  and  out  into  the  country  Dirck  went 
on  the  brisk  trot  of  the  dog  who  knows  just 
where  he  is  going,  and  why.  Never  a  stop 
did  he  make,  and  not  once  did  he  slacken  his 
gait.  Striking  the  road  outside  the  village  he 
kept  on  directly  toward  Jan  Flinck's  place  of 
productive  vegetable  gardens  and  cows.  He 
did  not  even  look  back  at  the  horse  whose  hoof 
beats  pounded  dully  along  the  dusty  road 
behind  him.  He  was  too  intent  on  his  mission 
to  be  distracted  by  sights  or  sounds. 

As  Dirck  jumped  the  fence  at  Jan  Flinck's 
place,  Kemble  pulled  up  his  horse,  dis- 
mounted, and  leaned  against  the  top  rail.  He 
was  beginning  to  have  a  glimmering  suspicion, 
which  made  him  smile  curiously,  and  wonder 
if,  after  all,  nature  did  not  know  her  own 
business  best. 

Through  the  stillness  around  him,  which 
was  only  broken  by  the  unobtrusive  twittering 
of  the  birds  and  the  faint  murmuring  of  the 
breeze  in  the  grove  of  maples,  from  which  the 
thrifty  Jan  made  sirup  in  the  season  when 
there  was  no  gardening  to  do,  there  came  to 
Kemble  from  the  little  shed  where  Dirck  had 
disappeared  the  sound  of  kindly  words  in  a. 
foreign  tongue.  Then  there  were  the  notes 
of  a  queer  little  Dutch  folk  song,  softly  sung 
in  Jan's  well-meaning  but  rather  uncertain 
voice;  and  through  it  all  came  occasionally  a 
faint  jingle,  as  of  light  trappings,  and  a  slight 
scraping,  as  of  wheels  moving  a  little  and 
then  stopping  on  sandy  ground. 

Then  the  door  of  the  shed  swung  wideopen, 
and  from  it  emerged  Jan,  still  cheerfully  sing- 
ing his  little  folk  song — and  without  a  whip. 
Following  closely  after  him  came  Dirck,  in 
full  harness,  drawing  a  cart  laden  with  milk 
cans  and  vegetables — drawing  it  proudly,  as 
one  who  is  doing  his  chosen  work  and  knows 
he  is  doing  it  well.  As  he  looked  up  and  saw 
Kemble  the  big  mouth  opened,  and  from  it 
came  an  unexpectedly  soft  little  bark,  which, 
in  its  happiness,  was  almost  boastful. 


THROUGH   CLOUDS  TO   CUERNAVACA 

BY  CLARA  DRISCOLL 


t  HERE  are  times  when  the 
L    monotony   of   our   daily 
J    routine  exislence  becomes 
\\  almost  unbearable,  and  we 
ll  long  for   the  unconven- 
<    tional  places  where  we  can 
"*  forgetworkand worriesand 
live  for  the  moment  in  a  borrowed  atmos- 
phere of  charm  and  mystery,  the  charm  the 
Latin  countries  hold  as  a  rich  and  natural 
heritage.     We  think  nothing  of  a  six  days' 
journey  across  the  ocean  and  forget  that  a 
Latin  country  is  touching  our  own  borders — 
a  land  of  sunshine  and  flowers  filled  with  the 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  snow-capped  moun- 
tains   and    deep    barrancas — this  tempting 
land  our  sister  republic,  Mexico. 

Hidden  in  the  valleys  between  its  lofty 
mountains  are  villages  where  the  hurry  of  the 
world  is  forgotten — everything  is  manana. 
The  atmosphere  of  rest  is  found  in  these 
picture  places  of  Montezuma. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  picturesque 

of  the  quaint  little  towns  that  nestle  among  the 

peaks  of  southern  Mexico  is  Cuernavaca,  the 

capital  of  the  State  of  Morelos. 

The  climate  of  Cuernavaca  is  delightful  and 


equable — it  is  truly  ideal.  Here  the  extreme 
cold  experienced  in  the  Northern  cities  of  the 
United  States  and  the  intense  heat  from  which 
the  cities  of  the  South  are  seldom  free  are  un- 
known. The  air  is  at  all  times  bracing,  the 
evenings  and  early  mornings  being  cool 
enough  to  make  light  wraps  comfortable. 

The  road  that  takes  you  from  Mexico  City 
toCuemavaca  passes  many  points  of  historical 
interest — Molino  del  Rev,  a  place  captured  by 
General  Scott  during  the  war  between  Mexico 
and  the  United  States;  Casa  Mata,  and  the 
field  of  Cherubasco,  where  once  was  a  town  of 
great  importance,  and  a  temple  built  to  the 
god  Huitzilapochtli.  It  also  runs  through  the 
pretty  town  of  Tacubaya,  about  three  miles 
distant  from  the  city,  where  the  wealthy  Mexi- 
cans have  their  private  gardens,  called  haertas, 
large  inclosures  ornamented  with  flowering 
shrubs,  tropical  plants,  and  fruit  trees. 

The  love  of  flowers  is  inherent  among  the 
Mexicans,  having  descended  to  the  present 
generation  from  their  ancestors  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Tenochtitlan,  who,  when  too  cramped 
for  room  in  their  island  city  to  gratify  their 
desire  for  floral  decoration  about  their  homes, 
constructed  "floating  gardens,"  or  rafts  cov- 
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ered  with  black  loam,  which  were  moored  at 
various  points  in  the  shallow  lake. 

The  road  winds  its  way  past  little  towns, 
with  the  ever-present  church  tower,  through 
fields  of  maguey,  and  up  steep  inclines  into 
the  hills  which  frame  the  valley  of  Mexico. 
From  a  great  height  you  look  down  into  this 
fertile  valley,  glowing  like  an  emerald,  and 


Indian  woman,  Marina.  And  here,  too,  in 
after  years,  was  the  culminating  point  of  the 
Mexican  War,  when  the  castle  was  besieged 
and  taken  by  the  American  army.  Its  brave 
defenders,  the  boy  cadets,  fought  a  noble 
fight,  and  a  monument  to  their  memory  stands 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  To-day  it  is  the  home 
of  Mexico's  foremost  statesman  and  soldier — 


its  seven  lakes  glimmering  in  the  sunlight. 
Popocatapetl  and  Iztaccihuatl  rise  majestic- 
ally in  die  distance  —  their  snowy  peaks 
hidden  by  caressing  clouds. 

The  steeples  and  domes  of  Mexico  City 
cluster  in  the  cup  of  the  valley,  and  the  hill  of 
Chapultepec,  with  its  white  casde,  rises  from 
the  midst  of  giant  cypresses  of  over  a  century's 
growth.  On  this  spot  once  stood  the  palace 
of  Montezuma. 

Here  it  was  that  the  then  conqueror  Cortez 
loved  to  pass  his  days  with  the  soft-eyed 


Porfirio  Diaz.  He  is  a  half-breed  Indian  of 
Oaxaca,  bom  of  a  people  uneducated  and 
unenlightened,  yet  a  man  who  is  the  em- 
bodiment of  freedom  and  progressiveness — 
a  man  who  holds  not  only  the  unbounded 
respect  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
his  neighbors,  but  also  that  of  the  entire 
civilized  world. 

Through  the  haze  of  the  distant  sunlight 
Chapultepec  fades  from  sight,  and  for  a  time 
the  road  winds  through  the  lava  wastes  of  the 
extinct  volcano  Ajusco, 
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La  Cima,  which  is  the  highest  point  on  the 
road,  is  ten  thousand  feet  above  sea  level. 
Here  is  a  great  pine  forest. 

From  now  on  the  road  descends,  and  all  the 
while,  as  you  wind  through  rocky  gorges  and 
under  rugged  precipices,  where  the  rocks  hang 
menacingly  over  the  track,  through  every  de- 
file and  opening  you  see  the  town  of  Cuer- 


sent  by  Charles  V,  of  Spain,  to  Cortez.  You 
wander  into  the  famous  Borda  gardens,  which 
were  built  at  a  cost  of  one  million  dollars  by  a 
Frenchman,  Joseph  de  la  Borda,  who  became 
rich  through  the  silver  mines  he  owned. 
To-day,  in  the  myriads  of  ruined  cement 
walks,  silent  fountains,  stagnant  lakes,  and 
crumbling  balustrades,  one  sees  only  the  de- 


navaca,  with  its  red-tiled  roofs,  nestling  in  a 
grove  of  trees  far  down,  with  its  deep  bar- 
rancas or  canons  on  either  side  of  it. 

There  is  not  a  moment  of  the  journey  when 
the  eye  is  not  surprised  and  pleased  by  some 
view  or  strange  aspect.  Too  soon  it  is  over 
and  your  train  pulls  into  the  little  station. 

There  was  once  a  convent  of  the  Franciscan 
order  attached  to  the  Church  of  San  Francisco. 
You  enter  the  grounds  through  a  large  gate- 
way in  the  deep  yellow  stone  wall.  In  the 
tower  of  the  church  is  a  clock  said  to  have  been 


caving  evidences  of  the  original  beauty  of  the 
place.  Rows  of  stone  vases  ornament  the 
sides  of  the  walks,  and  trellises  of  climbing 
roses  perfume  the  air.  Mango  trees  in  pro- 
fusion shelter  the  paths,  which  are  strewn 
with  the  golden  fruit  left  to  rot  where  it  falls. 

It  was  here  that  the  ill-fated  Maximilian 
passed  some  of  his  days  with  Carlotta,  his 
wife — the  poor,  unfortunate,  unhappy  woman 
who  lost  her  reason  on  the  execution  of  her 
husband. 

Another  place  of  particular  interest  you  find 
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in  Cuernavaca  is  the 
palace  of  Cortez.  It 
is  now  used  as  the 
State  government 
building. 

To  get  to  it  you 
pass  through  narrow, 
picturesque  streets, 
where  the  sound  of 
running  water  makes 
music.  Almost  every 
house  you  pass  pos- 
sesses a  charming 
little  patio  choked 
with  flowers.  Even 
through  the  doorway 
of  the  most  humble 
casa  one  catches  a 
glimpse  of  something 
green  and  blossom- 
ing. 

A  little  to  the  left 
of  the  front  of  the 
palace  is  a   market 

placequaintlyattrac-  a  cab 

live,  and  beyond  this 

a  square  set  with  trees  and  shrubs.  The 
palace  itself,  upon  close  examination,  is  de- 
void of  richness.  The  painting  of  the  stones 
on  the  outside  and  the  grace  and  charm  of  the 
architecture  make  it  ornamental  and  some- 
what pretentious  looking.     It  is  in  one  of  the 


rooms  of  this  palace 
that  Cortez  is  said 
to  have  murdered 
one  of  his  wives.  This 
palace  was  the  favor- 
ite abode  of  the  Span- 
ish conqueror.  From 
its  windows  he 
looked  out  over  the 
deep  ravines  to  the 
mountains  beyond 
and  lived  over  again 
in  his  dreams  thedays 
of  his  great  conquest 
In  the  evening  the 
band  plays  in  the 
little  plaza  in  front  of 
the  hotel.  Crowds  of 
black -eyed  sefioritas 
stroll  with  linked 
arms  around  the 
plaza,  and  men  in 
tight-fitting  trousers, 
short  jackets,  and 
llero  great,  wide-brimmed 

hats  watch  them 
keenly  as  they  pass.  Everywhere  is  that 
charm  which  a  little  indolence  and  a  little 
mystery  lend  to  people  and  places,  and  every- 
where is  the  seductive  perfume  of  flowers  and 
shrubs  that  grow  in  profusion  in  this  most  at- 
tractive of  Mexican  towns. 
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BY  GILBERT  PARKER 


N  all  the  wide  border  his 
steed  was  the  best,"  and 
the  name  and  fame 
of  Terence  O'Ryan  were 
known  from  Strathcona  to 
Qu'appelle.  He  had  am- 
bition of  several  kinds, 
and  he  had  the  virtue  of  not  caring  who  knew 
of  it.  He  had  no  guile,  and  little  money;  but 
never  a  day's  work  was  too  hard  for  him,  and 
he  took  bad  luck  when  it  came  with  a  jerk 
of  the  shoulder  and  a  good-natured  surprise 
on  his  clean-shaven  face  that  suited  well  his 
wide  gray  eyes  and  large,  luxurious  mouth. 
He  had  an  estate,  half  ranch,  half  farm,  with 
a  French  Canadian  manager  named  Vigon,  an 
old  prospector  who  viewed  every  foot  of  land 
in  the  world  with  the  eye  of  the  discoverer. 
Gold,  coal,  iron,  oil,  he  searched  for  them 
everywhere,  made  sure  that  sooner  or  later  he 
would  find  them.  Once  Vigon  had  found 
coal.  That  was  when  he  worked  for  a  man 
called  Constantine  Jopp,  and  had  given  him 
great  profit;  but  he,  the  discoverer,  had 
been  put  off  with  a  horse  and  a  hundred 
dollars.  He  was  now  as  devoted  to  Terence 
O'Ryan  as'  he  had  been  faithful  to  Con- 
stantine Jopp,  whom  he  cursed  waking  and 
sleeping. 

In  his  time  O'Ryan  had  speculated,  and 
lost;  he  had  floated  a  coal  mine,  and  "been 
had";  he  had  run  for  the  local  legislature, 
had  been  elected,  and  then  unseated  for 
bribery  committed  by  an  agent;  he  had  run 
races  at  Regina,  and  won — he  had  won  for 
three  years  in  succession;  and  this  had  kept 
him  going  and  restored  his  finances  when 
they  were  at  their  worst.  He  was,  in  truth, 
the  best  rider  in  the  country,  and,  so  far,  was 
owner  also  of  the  best  racer  that  the  West 
had  produced.  He  achieved  popularity  with- 
out effort  The  West  laughed  at  his  enter- 
prises and  loved  him;  he  was  at  once  a  public 
moral  and  a  hero.   It  was  a  legend  of  the  West 


that  his  forbears  had  been  kings  in  Ireland 
like  Bryan  Borhoime.  He  did  not  contradict 
this;  he  never  contradicted  anything.  His 
challenge  to  all  fun  and  satire  and  misrepre- 
sentation was,  "What'U  be  the  differ  a  hun- 
dred years  from  now ! " 

He  did  not  use  this  phrase,  however,  to- 
ward one  experience — the  advent  of  Miss 
Molly  Mackinder,  the  heiress,  and  the 
challenge  that  reverberated  through  the  West 
after  her  arrival.  Philosophy  deserted  him 
then;  he  fell  back  on  the  primary  emotions 
of  mankind. 

A  month  after  Miss  Mackinder's  arrival 
at  La  Touche,  a  dramatic  performance  was 
given  at  the  old  fort,  in  which  the  officers  of 
the  Royal  Northwest  Mounted  Police  took 
part,  together  with  many  civilians  who  fancied 
themselves.  By  that  time  the  district  had 
realized  that  Terry  O'Ryan  had  surrendered 
to  what  they  called  "the  laying  on  of  hands  " 
by  Molly  Mackinder.  It  was  not  certain, 
however,  that  the  surrender  was  complete, 
because  O'Ryan  had  been  wounded  before, 
and  yet  had  not  been  taken  captive  altogether. 
His  complete  surrender  seemed  now  more 
certain  to  the  public  because  the  lady  had  a 
fortune  of  $200,000,  and  that  amount  of 
money  would  be  useful  to  an  ambitious  man 
in  the  growing  West.  It  would,  as  Gow 
Johnson  said,  "let  him  sit  back  and  view  the 
landscape  o'er  before  he  puts  his  plowshare 
in  the  mud." 

There  was  an  outdoor  scene  in  the  play 
produced  by  the  impetuous  amateurs,  and 
dialogue  had  been  interpolated  by  three 
"imps  of  fame"  at  the  suggestion  of  Con- 
stantine Jopp,  one  of  the  three,  who  bore 
malice  toward  O'Ryan,  though  this  his  col- 
leagues did  not  know  distinctly.  The  scene 
was  a  camp  fire — a  starlit  night,  a  colloquy 
between  the  three,  upon  which  the  hero  of  the 
drama,  played  by  Terry  O'Ryan,  should 
break,  after  having,  unknown  to  them,  but 
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in  sight  of  the  audience,  overheard  their  live 
intentions  toward  himself. 

The  night  came.  When  the  curtain  rose 
for  the  third  act  there  was  exposed  a  star-sown 
sky  in  which  the  galaxy  of  Orion  was  shown 
with  distinctness,  each  star  sharply  twinkling 
from  the  electric  power  behind — a  pretty 
scene  evoking  great  applause.  O'Ryan  had 
never  seen  this  back  curtain — they  had  taken 
care  that  he  should  not — and,  standing  in  the 
wings  awaiting  his  cue,  he  was  unprepared 
for  die  laughter  of  the  audience,  first  low  and 
uncertain,  then  growing,  then  insistent,  then 
a  peal  ringing  with  ungovernable  mirth,  as 
one  by  one  they  understood  the  significance 
of  the  stars  of  Orion  on  the  back  curtain. 

He  got  his  cue  and  came  on  to  an  out- 
burst of  applause  that  shook  the  walls.  La 
*  Touche  rose  at  him,  among  them  Miss  Molly 
Mackinder  in  the  front  row  with  the  notables. 

He  did  not  see  the  back  curtain  or  Orion 
blazing  in  the  ultramarine  blue.  According 
to  the  stage  directions,  he  was  to  steal  along 
the  trees  at  the  wings,  and  listen  to  the  talk  of 
the  men  at  the  fire  plotting  against  him,  who 
were  presently  to  pretend  good  comradeship 
to  his  face.  It  was  a  vigorous  melodrama 
with  some  touches  of  true  Western  feeling. 
After  listening  for  a  moment,  O'Ryan  was 
to  creep  up  the  stage  again  toward  the  back 
curtain,  giving  a  cue  for  his  appearance. 

When  the  hilarious  applause  at  his  entrance 
had  somewhat  subsided,  the  three  took  up 
their  parable — but  it  was  not  the  parable  of 
the  play.  They  used  dialogue  not  in  the 
original.  It  had  a  significance  which  the 
audience  were  not  slow  to  appreciate,  and 
went  far  to  turn  "  The  Sunburst  Trail "  at 
this  point  into  a  comedy-farce.  When  this 
new  dialogue  began,  O'Ryan  could  scarcely 
trust  his  ears,  or  realize  what  was  happening. 

"Ah,  look,"  said  Dick  Fergus  at  the  fire, 
"as  fine  a  night  as  ever  I  saw  in  the  West! 
The  sky's  a  picture — you  could  almost  hand 
the  stars  down,  they're  so  near." 

"  What's  that  clump  together  on  the  right — 
what  are  they  called  in  astronomy?"  asked 
Constantine  Jopp,  with  a  leer. 

"Orion  is  the  name — a  beauty,  ain't  it?" 
answered  Fergus. 

"I've  been  watching  Orion  rise,"  said  the 
third — Holden  was  his  name.  "Many's  the 
time  I've  watched  Orion  rising.  Orion's  the 
star  for  me.  Say,  he  wipes  'em  all  out — 
right  out.     Watch  him  rising  now!" 

By  a  manipulation  of  the  lights  Orion 
moved    up    the    back  curtain   slowly,  and 


blazed  with  light  nearer  the  zenith.  And  La 
Touche  had  more  than  the  worth  of  its 
money  in  this  opening  to  the  third  act  of  the 
play.  O'Ryan  was  a  favorite,  at  whom  La 
Touche  loved  to  jeer,  and  the  parable  of  the 
stars  convulsed  them. 

At  the  first  words  O'Ryan  put  a  hand  on 
himself  and  tried  to  grasp  the  meaning  of 
it  all,  but  his  entrance  and  the  subsequent 
applause  had  confused  him.  Presently, 
however,  he  turned  to  the  back  curtain,  as 
Orion  moved  slowly  up  the  heavens,  and  found 
the  cue  to  it  all  He  gasped.  Then  he 
listened  to  the  dialogue,  which  had  nothing 
to  do  with  "  The  Sunburst  Trail." 

"What  did  Orion  do,  and  why  does  he  rise? 
Has  he  got  to  rise?  Why  was  the  gent  called 
Orion  in  them  far-off  days?"  asked  Holden. 

"He  did  some  hunting  in  his  time — with 
a  club,"  Fergus  replied.  "He  kept  making 
hits,  he  did.  Orion  was  a  spoiler.  When 
he  took  the  field,  there  was  no  room  for  the 
rest  of  the  race.  Why  does  he  rise?  Be- 
cause it  is  a  habit  They  could  always  get  a 
rise  out  of  Orion.  The  Athens  Eirenicon 
said  that  yeast  might  fail  to  rise,  but  touch 
the  button  and  Orion  would  rise  like  a  bird." 

At  that  instant  the  galaxy  jerked  up  the 
back  curtain  again,  and  when  the  audience 
could  control  itself,  Constantine  Jopp,  grin- 
ning meanly,  asked: 

"Why  does  he  wear  the  girdle?" 

"It  is  not  a  girdle — it  is  a  belt,"  was  Dick 
Fergus's  reply.  "The  gods  gave  it  to  him, 
because  he  was  a  favorite.  There  was  a  lady 
called  Artemis — she  was  the  last  of  them. 
But  he  went  visiting  with  Eos,  another  lady 
of  previous  acquaintance,  down  at  a  place 
called  Ortygia,  and  Artemis  shot  him  dead 
with  a  shaft  Apollo  had  given  her;  but  she 
didn't  marry  Apollo  neither.  She  laid  Orion 
out  on  the  sky,  with  his  glittering  belt  around 
him — and  Orion  keeps  on  rising." 

"Will  he  ever  stop  rising?"  asked  Holden. 

Followed  for  the  conspirators  a  discon- 
certing moment;  for,  when  the  laughter  had 
subsided,  a  lazy  voice  came  from  the  back 
of  the  hall:  "He'll  stop  long  enough  to  play 
with  Apollo  a  little,  I  guess." 

It  was  Gow  Johnson  who  had  spoken,  and 
no  man  knew  Terry  O'Ryan  better  or  could 
gauge  more  truly  the  course  he  would  take. 
He  had  been  in  many  an  enterprise,  many 
a  brush  with  O'Ryan,  and  his  friendship 
would  bear  any  strain. 

O'Ryan  recovered  himself  from  the  moment 
he  saw  the  back  curtain,  and  he  did  not  find 
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any  fun  in  the  thing.  It  took  a  hold  on  him 
out  of  all  proportion  to  its  importance.  He 
realized  that  he  had  come  to  the  parting  of 
the  ways  in  his  life.  It  suddenly  came  upon 
him  that  something  had  been  lacking  in  him 
in  the  past;  and  that  his  want  of  success  in 
many  things  had  not  been  wholly  due  to 
bad  luck.  He  had  been  eager,  enterprising, 
a  genius  almost  at  seeing  good  things;  and  yet 
others  had  reaped  where  he  had  sown.  He 
had  believed  too  much  in  his  fellow-man. 
For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  resented  the 
friendly,  almost  affectionate  satire  of  his 
many  friends.  It  was  amusing,  it  was  de- 
lightful; but  down  beneath  it  all  there  was 
a  little  touch  of  ridicule.  He  had  more 
brains  than  any  of  them,  and  he  had  known  it 
in  a  way;  he  had  led  them  sometimes,  too,  as 
on  raids  against  cattle  stealers,  and  in  a 
brush  with  half-breeds  and  Indians;  as  when 
he  stood  for  the  legislature;  but  he  felt  now 
for  the  first  time  that  he  had  not  made  the 
most  of  himself,  that  there  was  something 
hurting  to  self-respect  in  this  prank  played 
upon  him.  When  he  came  to  that  point  his 
resentment  went  higher.  He  thought  of 
Molly  Mackinder,  and  he  heard  all  too  acutely 
the  vague  veiled  references  to  her  in  their 
satire.  By  the  time  Gow  Johnson  spoke  he 
had  mastered  himself,  however,  and  had 
made  up  his  mind.  He  stood  still  for  a 
moment 

"  Now,  please,  my  cue,"  he  said  quietly  and 
satirically  from  the  trees  near  the  wings. 

He  was  smiling,  but  Gow  Johnson's  prog- 
nostication was  right;  and  ere  long  the  au- 
dience realized  that  he  was  right.  There 
was  standing  before  them  not  the  Terry 
O'Ryan  they  had  known,  but  another.  He 
threw  himself  fully  into  his  part — a  young 
rancher  made  deputy  sheriff,  who  by  the 
occasional  exercise  of  his  duty  had  incurred 
the  hatred  of  a  small  floating  population  that 
lived  by  fraud,  violence,  and  cattle  stealing. 
The  conspiracy  was  to  raid  his  cattle,  to  lure 
him  to  pursuit,  to  ambush  him,  and  kill  him. 
Terry  now  played  the  part  with  a  naturalness 
and  force  which  soon  lifted  the  play  away 
from  the  farcical  element  introduced  into  it 
by  those  who  had  interpolated  the  gibes  at 
himself.    They  had  gone  a  step  too  far. 

"He's  going  large,"  said  Gow  Johnson, 
as  the  act  drew  near  its  close  and  the  climax 
neared,  where  O'Ryan  was  to  enter  upon  a 
physical  struggle  with  his  assailants.  "His 
blood's  up.    There'll  be  hell  to  pay." 

To  Gow  Johnson  the  play  had  instantly 


become  real,  O'Ryan  an  injured  man  at  bay, 
the  victim  of  the  act — not  of  the  fictitious 
characters  of  the  play,  but  of  the  three  men, 
Fergus,  Holden,  and  Constantine  Jopp,  who 
had  planned  the  discomfiture  of  O'Ryan; 
and  he  felt  that  the  victim's  resentment 
would  fall  heaviest  on  Constantine  Jopp, 
the  bully,  an  old  schoolmate  of  Terry's. 

Jopp  was  older  than  O'Ryan  by  three 
years,  which  in  men  is  little,  but  in  boys,  at 
a  certain  time  of  life,  is  much.  It  means, 
generally,  weight  and  height,  an  advantage 
in,  a  scrimmage.  Constantine  Jopp  had  been 
the  plague  and  tyrant  of  O'Ryan's  boyhood. 
He  was  now  a  big,  leering  fellow  with  much 
money  of  his  own,  got  chiefly  from  the  coal 
discovered  on  his  place  by  Vigon,  the  half- 
breed  French  Canadian.  He  had  a  sense  of 
dark  and  malicious  humor,  a  long  horse- 
like face,  with  little  beady  eyes  and  a  huge 
frame. 

Again  and  again  had  Terry  fought  him  as 
a  boy  at  school,  and  often  he  had  been  badly 
whipped,  but  he  had  never  refused  the  chal- 
lenge of  an  insult  when  he  was  twelve  and  Jopp 
fifteen.  The  climax  to  their  enmity  at  school 
had  come  one  day  when  Terry  was  seized 
with  a  cramp  while  bathing,  and  after  having 
gone  down  twice  was  rescued  by  Jopp,  who 
dragged  him  out  by  the  hair  of  the  head.  He 
had  been  restored  to  consciousness  on  the 
bank  and  carried  to  his  home,  where  he  lay 
ill  for  days.  During  the  course  of  the  slight 
fever  which  followed  the  accident,  his  hair 
was  cut  close  to  his  head.  Impetuous  always, 
his  first  thought  was  to  go  and  thank  Con- 
stantine Jopp  for  having  saved  his  life.  As 
soon  as  he  was  able  he  went  forth  to  find  his 
rescuer,  and  met  him  suddenly  on  turning  a 
corner  of  the  street.  Before  he  could  stam- 
mer out  the  gratitude  that  was  in  his  heart, 
Jopp,  eying  him  with  a  sneering  smile,  said 
drawlingly: 

"If  you'd  had  your  hair  cut  like  that,  I 
couldn't  have  got  you  out,  could  I?  Holy, 
what  a  sight  I  Next  time  I'll  take  you  by  the 
scruff,  putty  face — bah!" 

That  was  enough  for  Terry.  He  had 
swallowed  the  insult,  stuttered  his  thanks  to 
the  jeering  laugh  of  the  lank  bully,  and  had 
gone  home  and  cried  in  shame  and  rage. 

It  was  the  one  real  shadow  in  his  life.  Ill 
luck  and  good  luck  had  been  taken  with  an 
equitable  mind;  but  the  fact  that  he  must, 
while  he  lived,  own  the  supreme  debt  of  his 
life  to  a  boy  and  afterwards  to  a  man  whom 
he  hated  by  instinct  was  a  constant  cloud  on 
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him.  Jopp  owned  him.  For  some  years 
they  did  not  meet,  and  then  at  last  they  again 
were  thrown  together  in  the  West;  and  Jopp 
settled  at  La  Touche.  It  was  gall  and  worm- 
wood to  Terry,  but  he  steeled  himself  to  be 
friendly,  although  the  man  was  as  great  a 
bully  as  the  boy,  as  offensive  in  mind  and 
character;  but  withal  acute  and  able  in  his 
way,  and  with  a  reputation  for  commercial 
sharpness  which  would  be  called  by  another 
name  in  a  different  civilization.  They  met 
constantly,  and  O'Ryan  always  put  a  hand  on 
himself,  and  forced  himself  to  be  friendly. 
Once  when  Jopp  became  desperately  ill, 
there  had  been — though  he  fought  it  down, 
and  condemned  himself  in  every  term  of  re- 
proach— there  had  been  a  sense  of  relief  in 
the  thought  that  perhaps  his  ancient  debt 
would  now  be  canceled.  It  had  gone  on  so 
long!  And  Constantine  Jopp  had  never  lost 
an  opportunity  of  vexing  him,  of  torturing 
him,  of  giving  veiled  thrusts  which  he  knew 
O'Ryan  could  not  resent.  It  was  the  con- 
stant pin  prick  of  a  mean  soul,  who  had  an 
advantage  of  which  he  could  never  be  dis- 
possessed— unless  the  ledger  was  balanced 
in  some  inscrutable  way. 

Apparently  bent  on  amusement  only  and 
hiding  his  hatred  from  his  colleagues,  Jopp 
had  been  the  instigator  and  begetter  of  the 
huge  joke  of  the  play;  but  it  was  the  brains 
of  Dick  Fergus  which  had  carried  it  out, 
written  the  dialogue,  and  planned  the  elec- 
tric appliances  of  the  back  curtain — for  he 
was  an  engineer  and  electrician.  Neither  he 
nor  Holden  had  known  the  old  antipathy  of 
Terry  and  Constantine  Jopp.  There  was 
only  one  man  who  knew  the  whole  truth,  and 
that  was  Gow  Johnson,  to  whom  Terry  had 
once  told  all.  At  the  last  moment  Fergus 
had  interpolated  certain  points  in  the  dia- 
logue which  were  not  even  included  at  re- 
hearsal. These  referred  to  "Apollo."  He 
had  a  shrewd  notion  that  Jopp  had  an  idea 
of  marrying  Molly  Mackinder  if  he  could, 
cousins  though  they  were;  and  he  was  also 
aware  that  Jopp,  knowing  Molly's  liking  for 
Terry,  had  tried  to  poison  her  mind  against 
him,  through  suggestive  gossip  about  a  young 
widow  of  flighty  nature  and  too  playful  ways, 
at  Jansen,  thirty  miles  away.  He  had  in  so 
far  succeeded  that  on  the  very  day  of  the  per- 
formance Molly  had  declined  to  be  driven 
home  from  the  race  course  by  Terry,  despite 
the  fact  that  Terry  had  won  the  chief  race 
and  had  the  only  dog  cart  in  the  West. 

As  the  play  went  on,  Fergus  realized,  as  had 


Gow  Johnson,  that  Jopp  had  raised  a  demon. 
The  air  was  electric.  The  play  was  drawing 
near  to  its  climax — an  attempt  to  capture  the 
deputy  sheriff,  tie  him  to  a  tree,  and  leave  him 
bound  and  gagged  alone  in  the  waste.  There 
was  a  glitter  in  Terry's  eyes  belying  the  lips 
which  smiled  in  keeping  with  the  character 
he  presented.  A  look  of  hardness  was 
stamped  on  his  face,  and  the  outlines  of  the 
temples  were  as  sharp  as  the  chin  was  set 
and  the  voice  slow  and  penetrating. 

Molly  Mackinder's  eyes  were  riveted  on 
him.  She  sat  very  still,  her  hands  clasped  in 
her  lap,  watching  his  every  move.  Instinct 
told  her  that  Terry  was  holding  himself  in; 
that  some  latent  fierceness  and  iron  force  in 
him  had  emerged  into  life;  and  that  he  meant 
to  have  revenge  on  Constantine  Jopp  one  way 
or  another,  and  that  soon;  for  she  had  heard 
the  rumor  flying  through  the  hall  that  her 
cousin  was  the  cause  of  the  practical  joke 
just  played.  From  hints  she  had  had  from 
Constantine  that  very  day,  she  knew  that  the 
rumor  was  the  truth;  and  she  recalled  now 
with  shrinking  dislike  the  grimace  accompany- 
ing the  suggestion.  She  had  not  resented  it 
then,  for  she  was  herself  angry  with  Terry 
because  of  the  foolish  little  widow  at  Jansen. 

Presently  the  silence  in  the  hall  became 
acute;  the  senses  of  the  audience  were  strained 
to  the  utmost.  The  acting  before  them  was 
more  realistic  than  anything  they  had  ever 
seen  or  were  ever  likely  to  see  again  in  La 
Touche.  All  three  conspirators,  Fergus, 
Holden,  and  Jopp,  realized  that  O'Ryan's 
acting  had  behind  it  an  animal  anger  which 
transformed  him.  When  he  v  looked  into 
their  eyes  it  was  with  a  steely  directness 
harder  and  fiercer  than  was  observed  by  the 
audience.  Once  there  was  occasion  for 
O'Ryan  to  catch  Fergus  by  the  arm,  and 
Fergus  winced  from  the  grip.  When  stand- 
ing in  the  wings  with  Terry  he  ventured  to 
speak  playfully  to  him  and  apologize  for  the 
joke,  but  Terry  made  no  answer;  and  once 
again  he  had  whispered  good-naturedly  as 
they  stood  together  on  the  stage;  but  the 
reply  had  been  a  low,  scornful  laugh.  Fergus 
realized  that  a  critical  moment  was  at  hand. 
The  play  provided  for  some  dialogue  between 
Jopp  and  Terry,  and  he  observed  with 
anxiety  that  now  Terry  interpolated  certain 
phrases  meant  to  warn  Constantine,  and  to 
excite  him  to  anger  also. 

The  moment  came  upon  them  sooner  than 
the  text  of  the  play  warranted.  O'Ryan 
deliberately  left  out  several  sentences,  and 
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gave  a  later  cue,  and  the  struggle  for  his 
capture  was  precipitated.  Terry  meant  to 
make  the  struggle  real.  So  thrilling  had 
been  the  scene  that,  to  an  extent,  the  audience 
was  prepared  for  what  followed;  but  they  did 
not  grasp  the  full  reality — that  the  play  was 
now  only  a  vehicle  for  a  personal  issue  of  a 
desperate  character.  No  one  had  ever  seen 
O'Ryan  angry;  and  now  that  the  demon  of 
rage  was  on  him,  directed  by  a  will  suddenly 
grown  to  its  full  height,  they  saw  hot  only  a 
powerful  character  in  a  powerful  melodrama 
but  a  man  of  terrible  force.  When  the  three 
desperadoes  closed  in  on  O'Ryan,  and,  with 
a  blow  from  the  shoulder  which  was  not  a 
pretense,  he  sent  Holden  into  a  far  corner 
gasping  for  breath  and  moaning  with  pain, 
the  audience  broke  out  into  wild  cheering. 
It  was  superb  acting,  they  thought.  As 
most  of  them  had  never  seen  the  play,  they 
were  not  surprised  when  Holden  did  not  again 
join  the  attack  on  the  deputy  sheriff.  Those 
who  did  know  the  drama — among  them 
Molly  Mackinder — became  dismayed,  then 
anxious. 

Fergus  and  Jopp  knew  well  from  the  blow 
O'Ryan  had  given  that  unless  they  could 
drag  him  down,  the  end  must  be  disaster  to 
some  one.  They  were  struggling  with  him 
for  personal  safety  now.  The  play  was  for- 
gotten, though  mechanically  O'Ryan  and 
Fergus  repeated  the  exclamations  and  the 
few  phrases  belonging  to  the  part.  Jopp 
was  silent,  fighting  with  a  malice  which  be- 
longs to  only  half-breed,  or  half-bred,  natures; 
and  from  far  back  in  his  own  nature  the 
distant  Indian  strain  in  him  was  working  in 
savage  hatred.  The  two  were  desperately 
hanging  on  to  O'Ryan  like  pumas  on  a 
grizzly,  when  suddenly,  with  a  twist  he  had 
learned  from  Ogami  the  Jap  on  the  Smoky 
River,  the  slim  Fergus  was  slung  backward 
to  the  ground  with  the  tendons  of  his  arm 
strained  and  the  arm  itself  useless  for  further 
work.  There  remained  now  Constantine 
Jopp,  heavier  and  more  powerful  than 
O'Ryan. 

For  O'Ryan  the  theater,  the  people,  dis- 
appeared. He  was  a  boy  again  on  the 
village  green,  with  the  bully  before  him  who 
had  tortured  his  young  days.  He  forgot 
the  old  debt  to  the  foe  who  saved  his  life;  he 
forgot  everything  except  that  once  again,  as 
of  old,  Constantine  Jopp  was  fighting  him, 
with  long,  strong  arms  trying  to  bring  him  to 
the  ground.  Jopp's  superior  height  gave  him 
an  advantage  in  a  close  grip;  the  strength  of 


his  gorillalike  arms  was  difficult  to  with- 
stand. Both  were  forgetful  of  the  world, 
and  the  two  other  injured  men,  silent  and 
awed,  were  watching  the  fight,  in  which 
one  of  them,  at  least,  was  powerless  to  take 
part. 

The  audience  was  breathless.  Most  now 
saw  the  grim  reality  of  the  scene  before  them; 
and  when  at  last  O'Ryan's  powerful  right 
hand  got  a  grip  upon  the  throat  of  Jopp,  and 
they  saw  the  grip  tighten,  tighten,  and  Jopp's 
face  go  from  red  to  purple,  a  hundred  gasped. 
Excited  men  made  as  though  to  move  toward 
the  stage;  but  the  majority  were  still  under 
the  belief  that  it  was  "all  in  the  play,"  and 
shouted,  "Sit  down!" 

Suddenly  the  voice  of  Gow  Johnson  was 
heard:  " Don't  kill  him,  don't  kill  him— let 
go,  let  go,  boy!" 

The  voice  rang  out  with  sharp  anxiety,  and 
pierced  the  fog  of  passion  and  rage  in  which 
O'Ryan  was  moving.  He  realized  what  he 
was  doing,  the  real  sense  of  it  came  upon  him. 
Suddenly  he  let  go  the  lank  throat  of  his 
enemy,  and,  by  a  supreme  effort,  flung  him 
across  the  stage,  where  Jopp  lay  resting  on 
his  hands,  his  bleared  eyes  looking  at  Terry 
with  the  fear  and  horror  still  in  them  which 
had  come  with  that  tightening  grip  on  his 
throat. 

Silence  fell  suddenly  on  the  theater.  The 
audience  was  standing.  A  woman  sobbed 
somewhere  in  a  far  corner,  but  the  rest  were 
dismayed  and  speechless.  A  few  steps  be- 
fore them  all  was  Molly  Mackinder,  white 
and  frightened,  but  in  her  eyes  was  a  look  of 
understanding  as  they  fixed  themselves  on 
Terry.  Breathing  hard,  Terry  stood  still  in 
the  middle  of  the  stage,  the  red  fog  not  yet 
gone  out  of  his  eyes,  his  hands  clasped  at  his 
side,  vaguely  realizing  the  audience  again. 
Behind  him  was  the  back  curtain  in  which 
the  lights  of  Orion  twinkled  aggressively. 
The  three  men  who  had  attacked  him  were 
still  where  he  had  thrown  them. 

The  silence  was  intense,  the  strain  op- 
pressive. But  now  a  drawling  voice  came 
from  the  back  of  the  hall: 

"Are  you  watching  the  rise  of  Orion?" 
it  said.    It  was  the  voice  of  Gow  Johnson. 

The  strain  was  broken;  the  audience  dis- 
solved in  laughter;  but  it  was  not  hilarious; 
it  was  the  nervous  laughter  of  relief  touched 
off  by  a  native  humor  always  present  in  the 
dweller  of  the  prairie. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Terry  quietly 
and  abstractedly  to  the  audience. 
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And  the  man  behind  the  scenes  bethought 
himself  and  let  down  the  curtain. 

The  fourth  act  was  not  played  that  night. 
The  people  had  had  more  than  the  worth  of 
their  money.  In  a  few  moments  the  stage 
was  crowded  with  people  from  the  audience, 
but  both  Jopp  and  O'Ryan  had  disappeared. 

Among  the  visitors  to  the  stage  was  Molly 
Mackinder.  There  was  a  meaning  smile 
upon  her  face  as  she  said  to  Dick  Fergus: 

"It  was  quite  wonderful,  wasn't  it — like  a 
scene  out  of  the  classics — the  gladiators  or 
something?" 

Fergus  gave  a  wary  smile  as  he  said,  "Yes. 
I  feel  like  saying  Ave  Casar,  Ave/  and  I 
watched  to  see  Artemis  drop  her  handker- 
chief." 

"She  dropped  it,  but  you  were  too  busy 
to  pick  it  up.  It  would  have  been  a  useful 
sling  for  your  arm,"  she  added  with  thought- 
ful malice.  "It  seemed  so  real — you  all 
acted  so  well,  so  appropriately.  And  how 
you  keep  it  up!"  she  added,  as  he  cringed 
when  some  one  knocked  against  his  elbow, 
hurting  the  injured  tendons. 

Fergus  looked  at  her  meditatively  before 
he  answered.  "Oh,  I  think  we'll  likely  keep 
it  up  for  some  time,"  he  said  ironically. 

"Then  the  play  isn't  finished?"  she  added. 
"There  is  another  act?  Yes,  I  thought  there 
was — the  programme  said  four." 

"  Oh,  yes,  there's  another  act,"  he  answered, 
"but  it  isn't  to  be  played  now;  and  I'm  not 
in  it." 

"No,  I  suppose  you  are  not  in  it.  You 
really  weren't  in  the  last  act.  Who  will  be 
in  it?" 

Fergus  suddenly  laughed  outright,  as  he 
looked  at  Holden  expostulating  intently  to 
a  crowd  of  people  round  him.  "  Well,  honor 
bright!  I  don't  think  there'll  be  anybody  in 
it  except  little  Conny  Jopp  and  gentle  Terry 
O'Ryan;  and  Conny  mayn't  be  in  it  very  long. 
But  he'll  be  in  it  for  a  while,  I  guess.  You 
see  the  curtain  came  down  in  the  middle  of  a 
situation,  not  at  the  end  of  it.  The  curtain 
has  to  rise  again." 

"Perhaps  Orion  will  rise  again — you  think 
so?"  She  laughed  in  satire;  for  Dick  Fergus 
had  made  love  to  her  during  the  last  three 
months  with  unsuppressed  activity,  and  she 
knew  him  in  his  sentimental  moments;  which 
is  fatal.  It  is  fatal  if,  in  a  duet,  one  breathes 
fire  and  the  other  frost. 

"If  you  want  my  opinion,"  he  said  in  a 
lower  voice,  as  they  moved  toward  the  door 
while  people  tried  to  listen  to  them — "if 


you  want  it  straight,  I  think  Orion  has  risen — 
right  up  where  shines  the  evening  star* —  Oh, 
say,  now,"  he  broke  off,  "haven't  you  had 
enough  fun  out  of  me?  I  tell  you  it  was 
touch  and  go.  He  nearly  broke  my  arm — 
would  have  done  it,  if  I  hadn't  gone  limp  to 
him — and  your  cousin  Conny  Jopp,  little 
Conny  Jopp,  was  as  near  Kingdom  Come 
as  a  man  wants  at  his  age.  I  saw  an  ele- 
phant go  crazy  once  in  India,  and  it  was  as 
like  O'Ryan  as  putty  is  to  dough.  It  isn't 
all  over  either,  for  O'Ryan  will  forget  and 
forgive,  and  Jopp  won't.  He's  your  cousin, 
but  he's  a  sulker.  If  he  has  to  sit  up  nights 
to  do  it,  he'll  try  to  get  back  on  O'Ryan — 
he'll  sit  up  nights,  but  he'll  do  it,  if  he  can. 
And  whatever  it  is,  it  won't  be  pretty." 

Outside  the  door  they  met  Gow  Johnson, 
excitement  in  his  eyes.  He  heard  Fergus's 
last  words. 

"Then  he'll  see  Orion  rising  if  he  sits  up 
nights,"  he  said.    "The  game  is  with  Terry." 

Then  he  called  to  the  dispersing  gossiping 
crowd:  "Hold  on — hold  on,  you  people. 
I've  got  news  for  you.  Folks,  this  is  Orion's 
night — it's  his  in  the  starry  firmament. 
Look  at  him  shine!"  he  cried,  stretching  out 
his  arm  toward  the  heavens  where  the 
glittering  galaxy  hung  near  the  zenith. 
"Terry  O'Ryan — our  O'Ryan's — struck  oil — 
on  his  ranch — it's  been  struck!  Old  Vigon 
found  it.  Terry's  got  his  own  at  last. 
O'Ryan's  in  it — in  it  alone.  Now,  let's  hear 
the  prairie-whisper!"  he  shouted,  in  a  great 
raucous  voice.  "Let's  hear  the  prairie- 
whisper!    What  is  it?" 

The  crowd  responded  in  a  hoarse  shout  for 
O'Ryan  and  his  fortune.  Even  the  women 
shouted — all  except  Molly  Mackinder.  She 
was  wondering  if  O'Ryan  risen  would  be  the 
same  to  her  as  O'Ryan  rising.  She  got  into 
her  carriage  with  a  sigh,  though  she  said  to 
the  few  friends  with  her: 

"If  it's  true  it's  splendid — he  deserves  it 
too.  Oh,  I'm  glad — I'm  so  glad,"  she 
laughed;  but  the  laugh  was  a  little  hysterical. 

She  was  both  glad  and  sorry.  Yet  as  she 
drove  home  over  the  prairie  she  was  silent. 
Far  off  in  the  east  was  a  bright  light.  It  was 
a  bonfire  built  on  O'Ryan's  ranch,  near 
where  he  had  struck  oil — and  struck  it  rich. 
The  light  grew  and  grew,  and  the  prairie  was 
alive  with  people  hurrying  toward  it.  La 
Touche  should  have  had  the  news  hours 
earlier,  but  the  half-breed  French  Canadian, 
Vigon,  who  had  made  the  discovery,  and  had 
started  for  La  Touche  with  the  news,  went 
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suddenly  off  his  head  with  excitement,  and 
had  ridden  away  into  the  prairie  fiercely 
shouting  his  joy  to  an  invisible  world.  The 
news  had  been  brought  in  later  by  a  farm 
hand. 

Terry  O'Ryan  had  really  struck  oil,  and 
his  ranch  was  a  scene  of  decent  revelry,  of 
which  Gow  Johnson  was  major-domo.  But 
the  master  of  it  all,  the  man  who  had,  in  truth, 
risen  like  a  star,  had  become  to  La  Touche  all 
at  once  its  notoriety  as  well  as  its  favorite,  its 
great  man  as  well  as  its  friend — he  was  no- 
where to  be  found.  One  thing  seemed  sure, 
he  was  not  in  La  Touche.  He  had  been  seen 
riding  full  speed  into  the  prairie  toward  the 
Kounnash  wood,  and  the  starlit  night  had 
swallowed  him.  Constantine  Jopp  had  also 
disappeared;  but  at  first  no  one  gave  that 
thought  or  consideration. 

As  the  night  went  on,  however,  there  began 
to  stir  a  feeling  which  it  is  not  good  to  rouse 
in  frontier  lands.     It  is  sure  to  exhibit  itself 
in  forms  more  objective  than  are  found  in 
great  populations  where  methods  of  punish- 
ment are  various,  and  even  when  deadly  are 
often  refined.    But  society  in  new  places 
has  only  limited  resources,  and  is  thrown 
back    on    primary   ways   and    means.    La 
Touche  was  no  exception,  and  the  keener 
spirits,  to  whom  O'Ryan  had  ever  been  "a 
white  man,"  and  who  so  rejoiced  in  his  good 
luck  now  that  they  drank  his  health  a  hundred 
times  in  his  own  whisky  and  cider,  were 
simmering  with  desire  for  a  public  reproval 
of    Constantine    Jopp's    conduct.     Though 
it  was  pointed  out  to  them  by  the  astute 
Gow  Johnson  that  Fergus  and.Holden  had 
participated  in  the  colossal  joke  of  the  play, 
they  had  learned  indirectly  also  the  whole 
truth  concerning  the  past  of  the  two  men. 
They  realized  that  Fergus  and  Holden  had 
been  duped  by  Jopp  into  the  escapade.   Their 
primitive   sense   of  justice   exonerated   the 
humorists  and  arraigned  the  one  malicious 
man.      As  the  night  wore  on  they  decided 
on  the  punishment  to  be  meted  out  on  behalf 
of  La  Touche  upon  the  man  who  had  not 
acted  "on  the  square,"  had   done  "the  un- 
derground trick." 

Gow  Johnson  saw  too  late  that  he  had 
roused  a  spirit  as  hard  to  appease  as  had  been 
the  demon  roused  in  O'Ryan,  earlier  in  the 
evening.  He  would  have  enjoyed  the  battue 
of  punishment  under  ordinary  circumstances; 
but  he  knew  that  Molly  Mackinder  would  be 
humiliated  and  indignant  at  the  half-savage 
penalty  they  meant  to  exact.    He  had  de- 


termined that  O'Ryan  should  marry  her; 
and  this  might  be  an  obstruction  in  the  path. 
It  was  true  that  O'Ryan  now  would  be  a  rich 
man — one  of  the  richest  in  the  West,  unless 
all  signs  failed;  but  meanwhile  a  union  of 
fortunes  would  only  be  an  added  benefit. 
Besides,  he  had  seen  that  O'Ryan  was  in 
earnest,  and  what  O'Ryan  wanted  he  himself 
wanted  even  more  strongly.  He  was  not  con- 
cerned greatly  for  O'Ryan's  absence.  He 
guessed  that  Terry  had  ridden  away  into  the 
night  to  work  off  the  dark  spirit  that  was  on 
him,  to  have  it  out  with  himself.  Gow 
Johnson  was  a  philosopher — he  was  twenty 
years  older  than  O'Ryan,  and  he  had  studied 
his  friend  as  a  pious  monk  his  missal. 

He  was  right  in  his  judgment.  When 
Terry  left  the  theater  he  was  like  one  in  a 
dream,  every  nerve  in  his  body  at  tension, 
his  head  aflame,  his  pulses  throbbing.  For 
miles  he  rode  away  into  the  waste  along  the 
northern  trail,  ever  away  from  La  Touche 
and  his  own  home.  He  did  not  know  of  the 
great  good  fortune  that  had  come  to  him; 
and  if  in  this  hour  he  had  known,  he  would 
not  have  cared.  As  he  rode  on  and  on 
remorse  drew  him  into  its  grasp.  Shame 
seized  him  that  he  had  let  passion  master 
him,  that  he  had  lost  his  self-control,  had 
taken  a  revenge  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
injury  and  insult  to  himself.  It  did  not  ease 
his  mind  that  he  knew  Constantine  Jopp  had 
done  the  thing  out  of  meanness  and  malice; 
for  he  was  alive  to-night  in  the  light  of  the 
stars  with  the  sweet  crisp  air  blowing  in  his 
face  because  of  an  act  of  courage  on  die  part 
of  his  school-days'  foe — he  remembered  now 
how,  when  he  was  drowning,  he  had  clung  to 
Jopp  with  frenzied  arms  and  had  endangered 
the  bully's  life  also.  The  long  torture  of 
owing  this  debt  to  so  mean  a  soul  was  on  him 
still,  was  rooted  in  him;  but  suddenly,  in 
the  silence  searching  night,  some  spirit 
whispered  in  his  ear  that  this  was  the  price 
which  he  must  pay  for  his  life  saved  to  the 
world,  a  compromise  with  the  Inexorable 
Thing.  On  the  verge  of  oblivion  and  the  end, 
he  had  been  snatched  back  by  relenting  Fate, 
which  requires  something  for  something 
given,  when  laws  are  overriden  and  doom 
driven  back.  Yes,  the  price  he  was  meant  to 
pay  was  gratitude  to  one  of  shriveled  soul 
and  innate  antipathy.  And  he  had  not  been 
man  enough  to  see  the  trial  through  to  the 
endl  With  a  little  increased  strain  put  upon 
his  vanity  and  pride,  he  had  run  amuck. 
Like  some  heathen  gladiator  he  had  ravaged 
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in  the  ring.  He  had  fought  as  with  wild 
beasts  of  Ephesus,  had  gone  down  into  the 
basements  of  human  life  and  then  made  a 
cockpit  for  his  animal  rage,  till,  in  the  contest, 
brain  and  intellect  had  been  saturated  by  the 
fumes  and  sweat  of  fleshy  fury. 

How  quiet  the  night  was,  how  soothing  to 
the  fevered  mind  and  body,  how  the  cool  air 
laved  the  heated  head  and  flushed  the  lungs 
of  the  rheum  of  passion  1  He  rode  on  and  on, 
farther  and  farther  away  from  home,  his 
back  upon  the  scenes  where  his  daily  tasks 
were  set.  It  was  long  past  midnight  before 
he  turned  his  horse's  head  again  home- 
ward. 

Buried  in  his  thoughts,  now  calm  and 
determined,  with  a  new  life  grown  up  in  him, 
a  new  strength  different  from  the  mastering 
force  which  gave  him  a  strength  in  the 
theater  like  one  in  delirium,  he  noticed 
nothing.  He  was  only  conscious  of  the 
omniscient  night  and  its  warm  penetrating 
friendliness;  as,  in  a  great  trouble,  when  no 
words  can  be  spoken,  a  cool  kind  hand  steals 
into  the  trembling  hand  of  misery  and  stills 
it,  gives  it  strength  and  life  and  an  even  pulse. 
He  was  now  master  in  the  house  of  his  soul, 
and  had  no  fear  or  doubt  as  to  the  future,  or 
as  to  his  course. 

His  first  duty  was  to  go  to  Constantine  Jopp 
and  speak  his  regret  like  a  man.  And  after 
that  it  would  be  his  duty  to  carry  a  double' 
debt  his  life  long  for  the  life  saved,  for  the 
wrong  done.  He  owed  an  apology  to  La 
Touche,  and  he  was  scarcely  aware  that  the 
native  gentlemanliness  in  him  had  said 
through  his  fever  of  passion  over  the  foot- 
lights, "I  beg  your  pardon."  In  his  heart 
he  felt  that  he  had  offered  a  mean  affront  to 
every  person  present,  to  the  town  where  his 
interests  lay — where  his  heart  lay. 

Where  his  heart  lay — Molly  Mackinder! 
He  knew  now  that  vanity  had  something  to 
do,  if  not  all  to  do,  with  his  violent  acts,  and 
though  there  suddenly  shot  through  his  mind, 
as  he  rode  back,  a  savage  thrill  at  the  re- 
membrance of  how  he  had  handled  the 
three,  it  was  only  a  passing  emotion.  He 
was  bent  on  putting  himself  right  with  Jopp 
and  with  La  Touche.  With  the  former  his 
way  was  clear;  he  did  not  yet  see  his  way  as 
to  La  Touche.  How  would  he  be  able  to 
make  the  amende  honorable  to  La  Touche? 

By  and  by  he  became  somewhat  less  ab- 
sorbed and  enveloped  by  the  comforting 
night.  He  saw  the  glimmer  of  red  light  afar, 
and  vaguely  wondered  what  it  was.     It  was 


in  the  direction  of  O'Ryan's  ranch,  but  he 
thought  nothing  of  it,  because  it  burned 
steadily.  It  was  probably  a  fire  lighted  by 
settlers  trailing  to  the  Farther  North.  And 
while  the  night  wore  on  he  rode  as  slowly 
back  to  the  town  as  he  had  galloped  from  it 
like  a  centaur  with  a  captive. 

Again  and  again  Molly  Mackinder's  face 
came  before  him;  but  he  resolutely  shut  it 
out  of  his  thoughts.  He  felt  that  he  had  no 
right  to  think  of  her  until  he  had  "done  the 
right  thing"  by  Jopp  and  by  La  Touche. 
Yet  the  look  in  her  face  as  the  curtain  came 
down — he  had  seen  that — it  was  not  the  face 
of  one  indifferent  to  him  or  to  what  he  did. 
He  neared  the  town  halfway  between  mid- 
night and  morning.  Almost  unconsciously 
avoiding  the  main  streets,  he  rode  a  round- 
about way  toward  the  little  house  where 
Constantine  Jopp  lived.  He  could  hear 
noises  in  the  streets,  loud  noises,  singing, 
hoarse  shouts.  Then  silence  came,  then 
shouts,  then  silence  again. .  It  was  all  quiet 
as  he  rode  up  to  Jopp's  house,  standing  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  town.  There  was  a 
bright  light  in  the  window  of  a  room. 

Jopp,  then,  was  still  up.  He  would  not 
wait  till  to-morrow.  He  would  do  the  right 
thing  now.  He  would  put  things  straight 
with  his  foe  before  he  slept;  he  would  do  it 
at  any  sacrifice  to  his  pride.  He  had  con- 
quered his  pride. 

He  dismounted,  threw  the  bridle  over  a 
post,  and,  going  into  the  garden,  knocked 
gently  at  the  door.  There  was  no  response. 
He  knocked  again,  and  listened  intently. 
Now  he  heard  a  sound — like  a  smothered  cry 
or  groan.  He  opened  the  door  quickly  and 
entered.  It  was  dark.  In  another  room 
beyond  was  a  light.  From  it  came  the  same 
sound  he  had  heard  before,  but  louder;  also 
there  was  a  shuffling  footstep.  He  sprang 
forward  to  the  half-open  door,  and  pushed 
it  wide.  He  met  the  terror-stricken  eyes  of 
Constantine  Jopp — the  same  look  that  he  had 
seen  in  them  at  the  theater  when  he  had  him 
by  the  throat,  but  more  ghastly. 

Jopp  was  bound  to  a  chair  by  a  lasso. 
Both  arms  were  fastened  to  the  chair  arm, 
and  beneath  them  on  the  floor  were  bowls 
into  which  blood  dripped  from  his  wrists, 
which  had  been  punctured  by  a  knife. 

He  had  hardly  taken  it  all  in — the  work 
of  an  instant — when  he  saw  crouched  in  a 
corner,  madness  in  his  eyes,  his  half-breed 
Vigon.  He  grasped  the  situation  in  a  flash. 
Vigon  had  gone  mad,  had  lain  in  wait  in 
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Jopp's  house,  and  when  the  man  he  hated 
had  seated  himself  in  the  chair,  bad  lassoed 
him,  bound  him,  and  was  slowly  bleeding  him 
to  death. 

He  had  no  time  to  think.  Before  he  could 
act,  Vigon  was  upon  him  also,  frenzy  in  his 
eyes,  a  knife  clutched  in  his  hand.  Reason 
had  fled,  and  he  only  saw  in  O'Ryan  the 
frustrator  of  his  revenge.  He  had  watched 
the  drip,  drip  from  his  victim's  wrists  with 
an  awful  joy. 

They  were  man  and  man,  but  O'Ryan 
found  in  this  grisly  contest  a  vaster  trial  of 
strength  than  in  the  fight  upon  the  stage  a 
few  hours  ago.  The  first  lunge  that  Vigon 
made  struck  him  on  the  tip  of  the  shoulder, 
and  drew  blood;  but  he  caught  the  hand 
holding  the  knife  in  an  iron  grasp,  while  the 
maniac,  with  superhuman  strength,  tried  in 
vain  for  the  long  brown  throat  of  the  man 
for  whom  he  had  struck  oil.  As  they  strug- 
gled and  twisted,  the  eyes  of  the  victim  in 
the  chair  watched  them  with  agonized  emo- 
tions. For  him  it  was  life  or  death.  He 
could  not  cry  out — his  mouth  was  gagged; 
but  O'Ryan  heard  his  groans  like  a  distant 
echo  of  his  own  hoarse  gasps  as  he  fought  his 
desperate  fight.  Terry  was  as  one  in  an 
awful  dream  battling  with  vague  impersonal 
powers  which  slowly  strangled  his  life,  yet 
held  him  back  in  torture  from  the  final 
surrender. 

For  minutes  they  struggled.  At  last 
O'Ryan's  strength  came  to  the  point  of 
breaking,  for  Vigon  was  a  powerful  man,  and 
to  this  was  added  a  maniac's  energy.  He 
felt  that  the  end  was  coming.  But  all  at 
once,  through  the  groans  of  the  victim  in  the 
chair,  he  became  conscious  of  noises  outside — 
such  noises  as  he  had  heard  before  he  entered 
the  house,  only  nearer  and  louder.  At  the 
same  time  he  heard  a  horse's  hoofs,  then  a 
knock  at  the  door,  and  a  voice  calling,  "  Jopp! 
Jopp!" 

He  made  a  last  desperate  struggle  and 
shouted  hoarsely. 

An  instant  later  there  were  footsteps  in  the 


room,  followed  by  a  cry  of  fright  and  amaze- 
ment. 

It  was  Gow  Johnson.  He  had  come  to 
warn  Constantine  Jopp  that  a  crowd  were 
come  to  tar  and  feather  him  and  ride  him  on 
a  rail,  and  to  get  him  away  on  his  own  horse. 

Gow  Johnson  sprang  to  the  front  door, 
called  to  the  approaching  crowd  for  help, 
then  ran  back  to  help  O'Ryan. 

A  moment  later  a  dozen  men  had  Vigon 
secure,  and  had  released  Constantine  Jopp, 
now  almost  dead  from  loss  of  blood. 

As  they  took  the  gag  from  his  mouth  and 
hastily  tied  their  handkerchiefs  round  his 
bleeding  wrists,  Jopp  sobbed  aloud.  His  eyes 
were  fixed  on  Terry  O'Ryan.  Terry  met  the 
look,  and  grasped  the  limp  hand  that  lay  on 
the  chair  arm. 

"I'm  sorry,  oh,  Terry,  I'm  sorry  for  all 
I've  done  to  you !"  Jopp  sobbed.  "I  was  a 
sneak,  but  I  want  to  own  it.  I  want  to  be 
square  now;  you  can  tar  and  feather  me,  if 
you  like.  I  deserve  it."  He  looked  at  the 
others.    "I  deserve  it,"  he  repeated. 

"That's  what  the  boys  had  thought  would 
be  appropriate,"  said  Gow  Johnson  with  a 
dry  chuckle,  and  the  crowd  looked  at  each 
other  and  winked.  The  wink  was  kindly, 
however.  "To  own  up  and  take  your 
gruel "  was  the  easiest  way  to  touch  the  men 
of  the  prairie. 

A  half  hour  later  the  roisterers  who  had 
meant  to  carry  Constantine  Jopp  on  a  rail 
carried  Terry  O'Ryan  on  their  shoulders 
through  the  town,  against  his  will.  As  they 
passed  the  house  where  Miss  Molly  Mac- 
kinder  lived  some  one  shouted: 

"Are  you  watching  the  rise  of  Orion?" 

Many  a  time  thereafter  Terry  O'Ryan  and 
Molly  Mackinder  looked  at  the  galaxy  in  the 
evening  sky  with  laughter  and  with  pride.  It 
had  played  its  part  with  Fate  against  Con- 
stantine Jopp  and  the  little  widow  at  Jansen. 
It  had  never  shone  so  brightly  as  on  the  night 
when  Vigon  struck  oil  on  O'Ryan's  ranch. 
But  Vigon  had  no  memory  of  that.  Such  is 
the  irony  of  life. 
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BY  JESSE  LYNCH  WILLIAMS 


rN  New  York,  on  the  evening 
this  is  written,  two  plays 
are  being  acted  at  theaters 
not  far  from  each  other. 
One  is  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie's 
"Peter  Pan";  the  other 
Mr.  Bernard  Shaw's  "Man 
and  Superman."  The  former  is  a  sort  of 
fairy  story;  the  latter  deals  with  grown-up 
people,  very  much  grown  up.  These  two 
pieces  are  as  different  from  each  other  as 
both  are  different  from  all  the  rest  of  the  plays 
by  other  dramatists  in  New  York  or  London. 
Both  have  run  night  after  night "  to  capacity," 
and  each  "draws"  chiefly  from  the  same  class 
of  theatergoers — including  many  who  seldom 
go  to  the  theater — namely,  the  "intelligent 
and  refined"  element.  The  reason  for  their 
success,  popular  and  artistic,  is  the  same  in 
both  instances:  the  free  expression  of  a  real 
personality. 


In  the  case  of  Mr.  Shaw,  it  is  a  loudly 
shouted  personality,  a  conscious  rebellion 
against  everything  conventional  in  sight. 
Instead  of  whatever  is,  is  right,  his  guiding 
principle  seems  to  be — so  far  as  he  is  guided 
or  has  any  principles  at  all — whatever  is,  is 
wrong.  If  you  see  a  head,  hit  it.  That  is 
his  chief  stock  in  trade.  He  is  the  walking 
delegate  of  the  social  organism,  the  profes- 
sional striker,  the  naughty  boy  of  the  school  of 
civilization,  who  plays  truant  and  scrawls  his 
opinions  devilishly  on  the  fence.  That  is  as 
far  as  he  has  gone  as  yet.  What  he  would 
mean  to  do,  if  anything,  after  he  had  knocked 
down  all  our  institutions,  remains  to  be  seen; 
perhaps  he  would  stick  them  up  again. 
Probably  it  will  always  remain  to  be  seen. 


But  even  if  he  does  not  succeed  in  getting 
them  all  down,  it  is  needless  to  add  here  that 
the  effect  of  his  sort  of  effort  must  be,  on  the 
whole,  good.  It  helps  to  clear  the  atmosphere 
of  sham,  like  certain  of  the  famous  court 
jesters,  who  used  to  say  what  no  one  else 
dared  express,  even  if  others  had  the  clever- 
ness. He  makes  us  think,  he  makes  us  turn 
our  inherited  opinions  over  and  look  at  them 
from  the  other  side  where  the  mold  has 
gathered.  He  makes  us  say:  "Why,  to  be 
sure!"  and  helps  us  reassort  our  "values" 
and  cling  more  tightly  to  those  that  are 
worthy — the  process  so  mightily  urged  by 
his  master  Nietzsche,  from  whom  Mr.  Shaw 
acquired  the  title  of  his  play. 

At  any  rate,  whatever  he  has  done  for  soci- 
ety as  a  dramatizer  of  social  tracts,  or  for  art 
as  simple  dramatist,  is  due  to  the  expression 
of  himself  and  would  have  been  lost  if  he  had 
attempted  to  compress  himself  into  the  ready- 
made  molds  of  opinion  and  play  building. 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Barrie's  piece,  it  is,  of 
course,  a  very  different  triumph  of  person- 
ality—-different  as  the  two  subjects  are.  It 
is  not  a  loud,  swaggering  rebellion  against 
the  traditions  of  the  English  stage;  there  is 
no  apparent  rebellion  at  all;  he  simply  ignores 
them.  He  does  not  try  to  break  them  down; 
he  slips  around  on  the  other  side,  with  the 
guileless  smile  of  the  boy  who  never  grew  up, 
and  writes  what  he  wants  to  write  in  the  way 
he  wants  to  write  it. 

But,  whether  unconsciously  or  otherwise, 
he  has  made  a  far  greater  departure  from  the 
established  order  of  things  (referring  now  to 
the  two  playwrights  as  craftsmen  rather  than 
as  human  beings  in  a  moral  universe)  than 
has  his  neighbor,  preaching  and  profaning 
on  Broadway.  In  "Peter  Pan,"  effects  are 
achieved  across  the  footlights  of  a  kind  never 
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even  attempted  before  on  any  stage.  There 
is  the  sheer  poetry  of  childhood,  the  delicate 
flavor  and  fragrance  of  the  state  of  being 
young — hitherto  strictly  literary  material  as 
distinguished  from  dramatic;  and,  at  that, 
material  which  but  few  writers  have  used 
successfully  even  in  the  pages  of  books,  where 
your  characters'  thoughts  can  be  described, 
and  what  you  think  about  it  yourself,  to- 
gether with  what  is  happening  elsewhere,  and 
yesterday,  and  where  accrue  all  the  other  ad- 
vantages the  fiction  writer  has  at  his  com- 
mand and  the  dramatist  lacks. 

Obviously  this  should  not  be  taken  to  mean 
that  either  of  these  playwrights  can  transcend 
the  laws  of  dramatic  construction,  which  are 
as  immutable  as  the  multiplication  table  or 
the  fact  of  specific  gravity  —  though  each 
seems  to  coquette  with  them  at  times.  Even 
"Peter  Pan,"  we  learn  in  "The  Little  White 
Bird,"  like  the  Darling  children  in  the  play, 
had  been  obliged  to  have  his  shoulders  touched 
with  fairy  dust  before  he  could  learn  to  fly. 
But  these  are  two  playwrights  who  have 
learned  to  use  those  laws,  instead  of  being 
used  by  them,  for  the  free  expression  of  their 
own  personalities.  And  it  is  the  more  re- 
markable and  pertinent  to  the  subject  that 
the  ideas  expressed  by  their  personalities  are 
among  the  last  which  experts  in  dramatic 
affairs  would  be  apt  to  single  out  for  exploita- 
tion on  the  stage,  and  most  of  all  the  English 
or  American  stage. 

Mr.  Barrie,  who  does  not  proclaim  himself 
in  his  work,  or  even  in  his  prefaces,  for  more 
than  a  reluctant  page  or  two,  and  perhaps  by 
reason  of  that  very  fact  reveals  his  real  self 
the  more  accurately,  would  make  the  better 
text  for  preaching  a  sermon  on  the  salvation 
of  personality,  which  is  the  gospel  of  art. 


II 


And  yet  for  this  very  reason — that  he  is  so 
very  much  himself — he  is  difficult  to  define  in 
terms  of  anything  else.  There  are  so  few 
names  to  call  him;  it  is  like  trying  to  describe 
a  new  color.  Here  is  a  writer  without  any 
background.  He  had  no  literary  lineage. 
He  bears  no  family  resemblances,  and  he  has 
no  family  relationships.  He  is  not  a  member 
of  any  group.  He  is  not  particularly  a 
product  of  his  own  time.  He  does  not 
logically  fit  in  at  the  end  of  any  literary 
"movement"  so  that  we  may  call  him  the 
"  flower  "  of  it.    He  does  not  stand  at  the  head 


of  some  new  school,  so  that  we  might  hail 
him  as  a  prophet;  for  no  one  is  by  way  of 
following  in  his  footsteps;  the  cleverest  imi- 
tators are  too  clever  to  try  that  He  is  as 
nearly  sui  generis  as  any  sane  human  organ- 
ism can  be.  He  is  the  Peter  Pan  among  the 
runaway  children  that  follow  the  beautiful 
fairy  art  of  make-believe. 

Mr.  Barrie  has  the  narrowest  field  of  any 
of  the  prominent  authors  in  this  age  of  globe- 
trotting writers.  It  seems  to  be  a  pretty  rich 
one,  and  he  works  it  for  all  it  is  worth;  he 
repeats  his  crops;  but  it  is  quite  constricted. 
If  he  ever  traveled  as  far  east  of  England  as 
across  the  Channel  to  Paris,  there  is  nothing  to 
indicate  it  in  his  work.  He  came  to  America 
once,  but  if  he  kept  a  notebook,  he  has  kept 
it  to  himself.  All  the  important  scenes  in  his 
books  and  most  of  his  plays  are  Thrums  or 
London. 

Again,  his  themes  are  almost  as  limited  as 
his  field  is  narrow.  They  could  be  numbered 
on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  Indeed,  it  might 
almost  be  said  that  he  has  but  one  serious 
theme,  the  love  of  parent  and  offspring,  which 
recurs  in  about  all  his  important  work,  even 
sometimes  in  his  satirical  phantasies.  But, 
for  that  matter,  when  this  motif  does  give 
place  entirely  to  purer  satire,  it  is  merely  a 
reflex  manifestation  of  the  same  personality. 
A  man  who  takes  the  real  things  of  life  so 
seriously  would  naturally  regard  the  sham 
things  in  the  way  we  are  made  to  see  them  in 
"The  Admirable  Crichton,"  one  of  the  most 
telling  satires  on  English  existence  ever  writ- 
ten by  Barrie  or  anyone  else. 

Finally,  so  economical  with  his  material 
is  this  careful  Scotchman — probably  because 
he  loves  it  rather  than  because  he  is  im- 
poverished by  his  narrow,  insular  experience 
of  life — that  he  works  it  and  reworks  it  into 
new  and  various  forms.  Even  so,  he  has 
written  less  than  most  of  his  contemporaries 
who  have  been  writing  a  considerably  shorter 
time.  His  collected  works  take  a  litde  less 
than  half  the  space  on  the  library  shelf  that 
Mr.  Kipling's  occupy,  who  is  five  years  his 
junior.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  the  former  has  devoted  most  of  his  re- 
cent time  to  writing  plays,  not  included  on 
the  shelves  as  yet.  Kipling's  authorized  edi- 
tion contains  twenty-four  volumes  ;  Barrie's, 
eleven. 

But  despite  the  limitations  cited — if  limi- 
tations they  be — see  what  he  has  accom- 
plished. He  has  written  literature.  He  has 
introduced  imagination  to  the  modern  English 
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drama.  He  is  the  first  English  novelist,  old 
or  modern,  to  become  a  playwright  at  all, 
except  such  as  Charles  Reade  and  Wilkie 
Collins,  who  worked  more  or  less  with  col- 
laborators, though  Mr.  Shaw,  if  his  early 
sociological  narratives  can  be  called  novels, 
might  be  included.  In  any  case,  this  play- 
wright has  pretty  nearly  changed  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  British  stage.  One  is  tempted 
to  predict  that  he,  together  with  Stephen 
Phillips  and  that  same  Shaw  (aided,  of  course, 
by  Mr.  Pinero,  and  one  or  two  other  play- 
wrights, whose  work  may  also  be  included  as 
literature),  will,  before  they  finish,  rehabilitate 
the  English  theater — which  has  been  divorced 
from  literature  quite  long  enough — bringing 
these  two  great  branches  of  art  together 
where  they  belong  and  thus  establishing  a 
new  rSgitne  somewhat  similar  to  what  already 
thrives  so  harmoniously  just  across  the 
Channel. 

If  that  is  the  overstatement  of  enthusiasm, 
this  much,  at  least,  may  be  coolly  affirmed: 
What  Mr.  Barrie  has  accomplished  has  not 
been  due  to  the  repression  of  himself  to  meet 
the  measure  of  English  classical  tradition, 
on  the  one  hand;  nor,  on  the  other,  has  he 
extended  himself  in  order  to  catch  the  pop- 
ular fancy — and  he  has  got  them  both.  He 
is  pronounced  literature  by  those  who  know 
it  when  they  see  it,  and  he  would  be  pro- 
nounced a  successful  man  even  by  those  to 
whom  money  is  the  measure  of  success.  Ac- 
cording to  excellent  authority  he  had  made, 
up  to  three  years  ago,  £50,000  out  of  one 
play  alone,  "The  Little  Minister,"  which  at 
that  time  was  being  performed  by  five  differ- 
ent companies  in  various  parts  of  the  world 
at  the  same  time.  This  takes  no  account  of 
his  other  plays,  nor  of  his  other  royalties  from 
books,  which  latter  may  not  have  amounted 
to  very  much  in  comparison.  Only  one  of  his 
books,  however,  failed  to  prove  more  or  less 
of  a  popular  success,  and  that,  strangely 
enough,  was  his  worst,  namely,  "Better 
Dead,"  his  well-named  earliest  effort,  the 
sale  of  which  he  has  since  suppressed  in 
England.  Though  none  of  his  other  seven 
or  eight  plays  has  duplicated  the  remarkable 
popularity  of  "The  Little  Minister,"  all 
have  proved  successful,  either  at  home  or 
here,  of  both,  except  "The  Wedding  Guest," 
which  failed,  strangely  enough,  notwithstand- 
ing it  was  a  problem  play,  produced  at  a 
period  given  to  problem  plays.  This  is  as 
surprising  as  everything  else  about  Mr. 
Barrie. 


Ill 


In  the  reluctantly  written  introduction  to 
the  American  edition  of  his  books,  he  relates 
how  no  editor  at  first  wanted  his  Scotch 
dialect  stories,  and  no  publisher  would  risk 
his  book  of  "Auld  Licht  Idylls"  until  the 
editor  of  the  £/.  James  Gazette  took  some 
of  them  and  asked  for  more.  But  let  him 
tell  it: 

"In  time,  however,  I  found  another  paper, 
the  British  Weekly,  with  an  editor  as  bold  as 
the  first  (or  shall  I  say  he  suffered  from  the 
same  infirmity?).  He  revived  my  drooping 
hopes  and  I  was  again  able  to  turn  to  the  only 
kind  of  literary  work  I  now  seemed  to  have 
much  interest  in.  He  let  me  sign  my  articles, 
which  was  a  big  step  for  me,  and  led  to  my 
having  requests  for  work  from  elsewhere, 
but  alwavs  the  invitation  said:  'Not  Scotch 
— the  public  will  not  read  dialect.'" 

There  are  two  points  that  bear  hard  on  our 
text  in  this  excerpt;  the  first  is  the  obvious  one, 
that  he  was  determined  to  do  the  thing  he 
was  interested  in,  to  follow  the  lines  of  his  own 
personality;  the  second  is  that  for  a  while  he 
did  not  do  it.  When  he  says,  "I  was  again 
able  to  turn  to  the  only  kind  of  literary  work 
I  now  seemed  to  have  much  interest  in," 
he  discloses  rather  eloquently  the  hiatus  in 
the  logical  development  of  his  personality,  a 
period  of  literary  hack  work,  which  was  the 
bridge  between  his  obscure  past  and  his 
brilliant  future.  There  would  have  been  no 
particular  virtue  in  starving  merely  because 
he  could  not  write  about  Thamas  Haggart 
and  Thrums;  it  seemed  better  to  live  until  he 
could  do  so.  This  interval  supplied  most  of 
the  illegitimate  creations  afterwards  gathered 
in  from  oblivion  and  given  their  creator's 
name  in  unauthorized  editions  which  he  has 
disowned,  as  fathers  of  respectable  families 
are  sometimes  compelled  to  do. 

But  as  soon  as  he  was  able  he  was  back  in 
the  kail  yard  once  more,  writing  the  thing 
he  wanted  to  write  in  the  way  he  wanted  to 
write  it. 

It  is  fortunate  for  modern  English  literature 
that  he  was  not  shunted  off;  "A  Window  in 
Thrums"  was  the  outcome.  It  is  worth  re- 
peating what  his  friend,  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son, said  to  him  about  this  book  in  one  of 
the  first  of  the  letters  these  two  Scotchmen 
exchanged;  the  two  friends  never  met:  "  Jess 
is  beyond  my  frontier  line;  I  could  not  touch 
her  skirts;  I  have  no  such  glamour  of  twilight 
in  my  pen.    I  am  a  capable  artist;  but  it  be- 
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gins  to  look  to  me  as  if  you  were  a  man  of 
genius.  Take  care  of  yourself  for  my  sake/' 
In  explaining  the  sadness  of  the  conclusion 
of  "A  Window  in  Thrums,"  the  consistent  and 
persistent  artist  is  again  disclosed.  "When 
the  English  publishers  read  the  manuscript,1' 
Mr.  Barrie  says  in  his  introduction,  .  .  . 
"they  begged  me  to  alter  its  end.  They 
warned  me  that  the  public  do  not  like  sad 
books.  Well,  the  older  I  grow  and  the  sadder 
the  things  I  see,  the  more  I  do  wish  my  books 
to  be  bright  and  hopeful,  but  an  author  may 
not  always  interfere  with  his  work,  and  if  I 
had  altered  the  end  of  'The  Window  in 
Thrums,'  I  think  I  should  never  have  had 
any  more  respect  for  myself." 

In  telling  how  he  happened  to  write  this 
book,  he  explains  that  as  the  love  of  mother 
and  son  had  written  everything  of  his  that  he 
considered  of  any  worth  (and  there  lies  the  real 
reason  for  the  criticised  existence  of  the  book 
about  his  own  mother — he  considered  it  a 
debt  he  owed  her  memory),  it  was  only 
natural  that  the  awful  horror  of  the  untrue 
son  should  dog  his  thoughts  and  call  upon  him 
to  paint  the  picture.  He  adds:  "That,  I 
believe  now,  though  I  had  no  idea  of  it  at  the 
time,  is  how  'A  Window  in  Thrums'  came  to 
be  written,  less  by  me  than  by  an  impulse 
from  behind." 

"An  impulse  from  behind"  explains  the 
whole  matter  in  a  nutshell.  An  impulse  from 
in  front  may  lead  one  to  write  historical 
novels  when  "they"  want  historical  fiction; 
and  sometimes  rather  good  ones  ;  still  oft- 
ener  it  brings  great  material  returns,  but  it 
will  never  bring  literature. 

In  "The  Little  Minister"  the  author  made 
up  his  mind  to  give  us  a  bright,  hopeful  book. 
All  went  well  for  a  while,  but  presently  his 
characters  began  to  run  away  with  him.  He 
tells  in  one  of  his  other  introductions  of  their 
willful  behavior.  " '  Come  back,'  I  cry. 
4  You're  off  the  road.'  '  We  prefer  this  way,' 
they  reply.  I  try  bullying.  'You  are  only 
people  in  a  book! '  I  shout,  'and  it's  my  book 
and  I  can  do  what  I  like  with  you,  so  come 
back.'  But  they  seldom  come,  and  it  ends  in 
my  plodding  after  them.  Unless  I  yield,  they 
and  I  do  not  become  good  friends,  which  is 
fatal  to  a  book."  Nevertheless,  in  "The 
Little  Minister"  he  braved  them,  having 
set  out  on  a  pleasant  sentimental  journey — 
with  a  set  smile.  And  this  brought  him 
the  famous  literary  spanking  from  his  older 
brother  Scot  in  the  South  Seas:  '"The  Little 
Minister'  ought  to  have  ended  badly;  we  all 


know  it  did;  and  are  infinitely  grateful  to  you 
for  the  grace  and  good  feeling  with  which  you 
lied  about  it.  If  you  had  told  the  truth  I,  for 
one,  could  not  have  forgiven  you." 


IV 


It  is  a  very  persistent  personality  and 
potent,  but  what  the  charm  of  it  is  would  be 
much  harder  to  tell.  Go  to  "Peter  Pan," 
and  if  you  like  it  you  will  know;  if  you  don't, 
you  never  can.  But  it  is  no  more  to  be 
described  than  the  face  of  Tinker  Bell,  the 
fairy  in  the  piece  who  appears  only  as  a  ray 
of  dancing  light.  You  can't  put  your  finger 
down  on  any  one  quality,  such  as  whimsi- 
cality, humor,  satire,  or  fancy,  and  say  that 
here  is  the  most  characteristic  Barrie,  for  just 
when  you  think  you've  got  him,  he's  off  and 
laughing  at  you,  dancing  and  playing  around 
you  and  your  idea,  as  Tinker  Bell  flashed 
about  the  Darling's  nursery. 

There  are  some  things  about  Barrie  that 
one  could  wish  were  otherwise.  His  art  is  at 
times  too  persistently  artless.  His  unexpected 
humor,  if  you  read  much  of  him  at  once,  be- 
comes expected.  His  children  seem  more 
like  those  observed  by  bachelors  than  those 
known  by  expert  parents  kept  awake  by  them. 
But  they  can  bring  tears,  even  to  sleepless  eyes, 
and  that  is  more  than  most  of  the  child  writ- 
ing can  do.  It  is  not  the  sad  parts  that  ac- 
complish this  feat  with  some  of  us,  but  certain 
other  things.  He  seldom  becomes  maudlin 
or  symbolic  about  his  children;  so  far  as  I  can 
recall  he  does  not  call  them  "tots."  Nor 
does  he  sentimentalize  about  "lit-tle  child- 
ren's voices,"  or  the  "patter  of  little  feet." 
In  certain  respects  they  are  very  real  kids — 
delightful  little  egotists,  like  yours  and  mine. 
Peter  crows  every  time  he  kills  a  pirate,  and 
one  of  the  other  lost  children  shouts  "I'm  in 
a  story!  I'm  in  a  story!  Tell  all  about  me. " 
That  is  the  sort  of  thing  to  make  us  love  his 
children  and  their  father. 

There  are  people  who  do  not  like  "Peter 
Pan  "  at  all.  I  know  this  to  be  a  fact,  for  I 
am  acquainted  with  three  of  them — a  good 
sort  they  are,  too,  whom  you  would  not  think 
it  of.  For  such,  of  course,  it  is  a  closed  book 
— you  love  the  thing,  or  you  don't,  and  there 
is  no  sense  in  arguing  about  it.  One  of  them 
thinks  he  can  convince  me  that  the  entire 
play  is  artificial,  false,  and  immoral.  Perhaps 
he  can  also  demonstrate  that  dessert  is  better 
than  salad,  but  I  do.  not  care;  for  sweets. 
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THE  TRUE  STORY  OF  A  ROBBERY  BY  LAW 


By  REX  E.  BEACH 


III.  THE  RECEIVERSHIP   BUSINESS* 


E  have  now  shown  how  and 
why  the  Alaska  Gold  Min- 
ing Company  was  formed, 
the  attempt  to  vest  in  it 
title  to  the  rich  Nome 
mines  through  the  Hans- 
brough  amendment  to  the 
Alaskan  Code,  and  how  this  was  avoided 
by  the  efforts  of  a  few  clear-sighted  men  in  the 
Senate  and  House.  Our  story  then  detailed 
how  a  facile  judge  was  appointed  to  adminis- 
ter the  laws  of  Alaska  for  the  benefit  of  his 
backers,  how  Alexander  McKenzie  took  him 
and  the  other  court  officials  north  and,  upon 
papers  hastily  drawn  and  improperly  served, 
under  orders  illegally  issued,  without  notice  to 
the  defendants  and  without  sufficient  bond, 
ejected  the  mine  owners  from  their  premises 
and  grabbed  their  claims  himself.  We  told 
how  he  forced  the  members  of  the  leading  law 
firm  of  Nome  to  give  him  a  one-half  interest  in 
their  business  under  threats  of  ruining  them, 
thus  gaining  a  further  hold  on  the  litigation 
over  the  disputed  property.  We  also  de- 
scribed the  futile  efforts  of  the  victims  to  set 
aside  the  wrongful  orders  and  how  their  right 
of  appeal  was  denied,  leaving  them  baffled 
and  confused  at  the  enormity  of  the  wrong 
done. 

Perhaps  you  said  on  beginning  this  story 
that  the  writer  assumed  an  attitude  too  ag- 
gressive, that  he  used  too  many  superlatives? 
The  facts  stated  and  to  come  are  more  super- 
lative than  any  language  in  his  vocabulary. 

The  story  of  Graft  is  old.  We  are  growing 
to  realize  dimly  that  our  nation  is  permeated 
with  it,  that  our  body  politic  is  built  upon  cor- 


ruption. There  was  a  time  when  we  looked 
with  reverence  and  respect  upon  the  makers 
and  givers  of  our  law,  but  it  is  so  no  longer. 
Honors  bestowed  do  not  purge  the  recipient. 
A  senator  may  be  a  rogue,  a  judge  a  charlatan. 
Graft  was  in  the  land  before  our  time — we 
have  merely  seen  it  grow  and  reach  out.  But 
few  of  us  have  seen  its  birth.  This  is  a  tale  of 
its  beginnings  in  a  virgin  land.  Upon  perusal 
it  appears  an  extraordinary  affair  by  reason  of 
its  ingenuity,  its  invention,  its  daring — but  it 
is  not!  It  is  extraordinary  because  it  is  so  or- 
dinary, so  very  ordinary,  because  it  has  hap- 
pened before,  because  the  trail  is  so  well  trod- 
den, because  here,  in  our  own  time,  is  brought 
up  the  spectacle  of  corruption  in  its  early 
stages,  as  it  mi^t  have  existed  in  our  boy- 
hood or  in  our  fathers'  times. 

Had  the  abuses  we  detailed  in  the  preced- 
ing chapter  occurred  in  any  other  Western 
mining  camp,  or  been  directed  at  ordinary 
American  citizens,  blood  would  have  run  at 
once,  even  in  the  face  of  military  protection; 
and  it  speaks  volumes  for  the  law-abiding 
character  of  Alaskans  that  no  more  drastic 
measures  were  taken.  Many  of  the  defend- 
ants were  Scandinavians,  easy  going  and 
slow  to  wrath,  their  actions  approving  a  say- 
ing of  McKenzie: 

"Give  me  a  barnyard  of  Swedes  and  I'll 
drive  them  like  sheep." 

Moreover,  the  scheme  was  so  bold,  so  effi- 
cient, so  undreamed  of  in  its  prostitution  of 
the  whole  sacred  machinery  of  government, 
that  the  victims  were  confused  and  required 
time  to  shape  their  campaigns.    This  suited 


the  clique  precisely.    Delay  was  all  they 

*  This  is  tbf  third  of  a  serieft  of  articles,  which  will  run  through  five  or  six  numbers.    The  author  was  on  the 
•round  during  fr«e„9ccurr<n'cet  of  which  he  writes,  a  fact  which  gives  peculiar  force  to  the  narrative.— The  Editor. 
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asked.  Every  sun  meant  thousands  to  them. 
Added  to  this,  the  nearest  Court  of  Appeals 
was  at  San  Francisco,  three  thousand  miles 
away  by  water,  with  no  telegraph.  This  had 
all  been  counted  upon,  as  has  before  been 
said;  the  plan  being  to  tie  up  the  mines,  then 
strip  them  during  the  pendency  of  the  suits. 

Let  it  be  said  there  was  no  waste  of  man- 
ners incident  to  these  actions.  On  Discovery 
Claim  the  party  sent  forth  to  oust  the  owners 
from  their  premises  found  Linderberg  in  bed. 
They  ran  him  out  into  the  night,  half  clothed. 
At  another  time  the  owners  of  Claim  Number 
Ten  had,  locked  up  in  their  safe,  a  large 
amount  of  gold  taken  from  one  of  their  other 
claims  not  in  dispute.  Even  though  shown 
an  order  of  court  directing  them  to  turn  this 
over  to  McKenzie's  hirelings,  they  refused  to 
obey.  Instead,  they  telephoned  to  McKenzie 
himself  that  this  was  their  own  money  and 
they  proposed  to  keep  it.  The  wily  politician 
said  no  doubt  they  were  right,  but  a  telephone 
was  a  poor  medium  for  such  an  argument, 
and  if  they  would  bring  the  gold  into  town  he 
would  talk  it  over  with  them  and  do  what  was 
proper.  Recognizing  in  this  a  ruse,  one  of 
the  men,  Price,  eluded  the  posse  long  enough 
to  telephone  a  friend  to  meet  him  at  the  depot 
when  the  train  came  in.  Placing  the  treasure 
in  a  satchel,  he  and  the  deputy  went  to  town, 
but  as  the  train  pulled  into  the  station  he 
tossed  his  burden  to  a  friend,  shouting: 

"Put  that  in  the  depot  safe,  quick!" 

Before  McKenzie's  henchman  could  pre- 
vent, it  was  done  and  the  combination  turned. 
At  this  the  deputy  stormed  and  raved,  but  the 
others  remained  deaf  to  his  threats,  and  when 
he  tried  to  summon  his  principal  on  the  depot 
telephone,  they  interfered,  forcing  him  to  go 
clear  across  town  after  him.  When  the  two 
returned,  the  gold  was  not  in  the  safe  and  they 
never  laid  hands  upon  it  thereafter. 

Of  course,  when  orders  to  set  aside  the 
receiver  were  denied,  the  attorneys  for  the 
defense  prayed  for  an  appeal,  accompanying 
their  applications  with  bonds  and  assignments 
of  error  and  presenting  bills  of  exception. 
This  Judge  Noyes  denied  them. 

Quoting  again  the  language  of  the  afore- 
mentioned Appellate  Court: 

"  The  record  and  the  evidence  of  these  proceed- 
ings show  from  first  to  last  upon  the  part  of  Judge 
Noyes  an  apparent  disregard  of  the  legal  rights  of 
the  defendants  in  the  cases  in  which  McKenzie 
was  appointed  as  receiver.  The  proceedings  upon 
which  tne  receiver  was  appointed  were  extraordinary 
in  the  extreme.  Immediately  after  his  arrival  at 
Nome  in  company  with  the  man  who,  it  seems,  had 


gone  to  Nome  for  the  express  purpose  of  entering 
mto  the  receivership  business,  and  who  boasted  to 
others  that  he  had  secured  the  appointment  of  the 
judge,  and  that  he  controlled  the  court  and  its  officers, 
upon  papers  which  had  not  as  yet  been  filed,  before 
the  issuance  of  summons  and  before  the  execution  of 
receiver's  bond,  without  notice  to  the  defendants, 
without  affording  them  an  opportunity  to  be  heard, 
Judge  Noyes  wrested  from  them  their  mining  claims, 
of  which  they  were  in  full  possession,  the  sole  value 
of  which  consisted  of  the  gold  dust  which  they  con- 
tained and  which  lay  safely  stored  in  the  ground, 
and  placed  the  claims  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  with 
instructions  to  mine  and  operate  the  same,  and  this 
without  any  showing  of  an  equitable  nature  to  in- 
dicate the  necessity  or  propriety  of  the  receivership 
or  the  necessity  for  the  operation  of  the  mines  by 
a  receiver,  in  order  to  protect  the  property  or  to 
prevent  its  injury  or  waste. 

"  When  the  defendants  undertook  to  appeal  from 
these  orders,  their  right  of  appeal  was  denied  them. 
The  receiver  so  appointed  was  permitted  to  go  on 
and  mine  these  claims  on  an  extensive  scale  and 
extract  from  them  their  value." 

Within  a  very  short  time  other  injunctions 
were  granted  in  about  twenty  suits,  and  either 
the  Scotchman  was  named  as  receiver  or  one 
of  his  tools  who  did  his  bidding.  Such  ones 
reported  frequently,  turning  over  to  him  the 
spoils.  In  many  cases  the  owners  were  denied 
the  privilege  of  taking  a  hand  in  the  clean-ups 
or  even  being  present  at  such  times,  which 
meant  a  total  reliance  upon  the  statements  of 
McKenzie,  inasmuch  as  there  was  no  other 
method  of  checking  up  the  output.  The  dan- 
ger of  this  is  apparent,  for  the  moment  placer 
gold  is  taken  from  the  sluice,  it  is  money. 
There  are  no  smelter  records  to  go  by,  as  when 
ore  is  treated. 

One  mine  was  jumped  and  a  receiver  ap- 
pointed simply  because  it  was  alleged  that  the 
owner  was  an  alien.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
was  born  in  Ohio,  and  had  never  been  out  of 
the  United  States  until  coming  to  Alaska. 

McKenzie  often  expressed  absolute  confi- 
dence in  the  ability  of  his  backers  to  force  a 
favorable  decision  from  the  superior  courts  in 
case  of  an  appeal,  and  during  the  first  flush  of 
success,  when  the  whole  district  lay  helpless 
under  his  heel,  he  made  the  mistake  of  talking 
too  much.  A  serious  mistake  for  one  of  his 
accomplishments.  He  spoke  of  those  who 
backed  him,  the  strongest  in  public  life,  and  it 
became  a  matter  of  gossip  that  here  was  a 
combination  too  huge  to  break,  that  the  Alas- 
ka Gold  Mining  Company  had  been  organ- 
ized with  governmental  backing  for  the  sole 
and  avowed  purpose  of  looting  the  land  it 
was  named  for,  that  its  stock  was  distributed 
through  Washington  circles  wherever  it  would 
do  the  most  good. 
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I  propose  to  show  evidence  strongly  con- 
firming this  startling  theory,  to  show  that  oth- 
ers even  more  exalted  than  those  I  have  men- 
tioned were  entangled  in  this  plot.  Whether 
they  were  the  innocent  dupes  of  more  design- 
ing men,  or  whether  they  hoped  to  share  in 
the  spoils,  I  shall  not  discuss.  The  facts 
should  tell  the  story  without  extraneous  com- 
ment. The  finger  should  point  where  the 
blame  belongs.    It  leads  to  Washington. 

After  Noyes  had  appointed  a  receiver  in  the 
Anvil  Creek  cases,  something  unheard  of  and 
utterly  vicious  in  its  possibilities,  and  after  he 
had  further  denied  the  defendants  an  appeal 
which  would  have  carried  with  it  a  stay,  cer- 
tified copies  of  the  court  record  were  filed  with 
United  States  Attorney-General  Griggs,  and 
the  removal  of  Noyes  was  asked  on  the  ground 
of  incompetency.  Griggs  refused!  Indeed, 
Noyes  boasted  that  the  Attorney-General  had 
in  a  personal  letter  approved  his  action. 

If  such  a  procedure  as  the  mere  appoint- 
ment of  a  placer  mine  receiver  was  unprece- 
dented, what  then  is  to  be  said  of  the  action  of 
the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  in 
publicly  praising  such  a  step  and,  worse  yet, 
of  his  meddling  with  a  case  at  law  during  its 
trial?  It  was  the  same  in  effect  as  though  a 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  had  indorsed 
the  decisions  of  an  inferior  court  judge  during 
the  trial  of  a  suit  which  was  later  to  be  ap- 
pealed to  his  own.  This  action  of  Griggs  was 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  ever  known  in  the 
judiciary  of  this  or  any  other  civilized  country. 
His  conduct  went  far  toward  proving  that 
McKenzie's  was  no  idle  boast  when  he  said: 

"  To  hell  with  them  all!  Nobody  can  hurt 
me !    I  am  too  strong  at  headquarters ! " 

Evidently  there  was  no  hope  of  relief  from 
this  quarter.  One  other  incident  illustrating 
the  attitude  assumed  by  the  Attorney-General: 
He  gave  to  a  New  York  lawyer  who  was  going 
north  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Judge  Noyes. 
Later  in  the  season  this  man  was  sent  out 
from  Nome  on  behalf  of  the  defendants  in  the 
lawsuits,  and  came  to  Washington  for  the  pur- 
pose of  presenting  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice the  terrible  condition  of  affairs  existing  in 
the  Second  Judicial  District  of  Alaska.  It 
was  hoped  that  when  the  facts  were  given 
directly  to  the  Attorney-General  by  a  lawyer 
personally  known  to  him,  he  would  take  im- 
mediate action  to  at  least  investigate  and  veri- 
fy the  statements  made,  which  would  undoubt- 
edly have  led  to  the  removal  of  Noyes.  This 
was  the  quickest  and  most  natural  way  to  gain 
relief.    The  attorney  was  granted  an  inter- 


view with  Attorney-General  Griggs,  to  be 
sure;  but  when  he  came  to  speak  of  Alaskan 
affairs,  Mr.  Griggs  indicated  by  his  conduct 
that  he  was  not  interested  in  them  and  did 
not  care  to  hear  them  discussed.  When  his 
visitor  kept  reverting  to  the  tale  of  indignity 
and  the  necessity  for  immediate  action,  Mr. 
Griggs  interrupted  him  with  inquiries  con- 
cerning his  relatives'  health,  and  finally  dis- 
missed him  without  the  slightest  satisfaction. 
He  paid  no  heed  to  the  petitions  presented  to 
his  department,  and  no  steps  for  relief  were 
taken.  Are  we  wrong  in  saying  the  finger  of 
blame  points  to  Washington? 

As  an  example  of  the  shameless  measures 
adopted  at  Nome,  the  story  of  Archie  Wheeler 
shows  what  primal  motives  of  robbery  actu- 
ated this  band.  He  was  one  of  the  gang 
first  imported  on  the  steamship  Senator — 
a  name,  by  the  way,  strangely  fitting— occupy- 
ing the  position  of  court  stenographer  and 
clerk  at  a  yearly  govermental  salary  of  three 
thousand  dollars  and  expenses. 

Upon  arrival  he  began  the  independent 
practice  of  law  before  Judge  Noyes,  for  whom 
he  had  also  been  hired  as  private  secretary, 
renting  offices  adjoining  the  judge's  and  sepa- 
rated therefrom  by  a  screen.  Noyes  proceeded 
to  turn  all  possible  law  business  into  his  secre- 
tary's hands. 

Now,  early  in  the  spring  another  beach  dis- 
covery had  been  made  at  Topkuk,  a  point 
about  sixty  miles  east  of  Nome.  The  village 
consisted  of  a  few  Indian  huts  in  a  sheltered 
sandy  cove.  Some  miners  found  gold  in  the 
beach  even  before  the  snow  had  gone,  and 
proceeded  to  thaw  the  frozen  sands  with  drift- 
wood fires,  then  to  wash  it  in  their  tent.  It 
was  very  rich,  richer  even  than  the  beach  at 
Nome  had  been,  and  in  some  places  the  stra- 
tum of  gold  lay  not  six  inches  beneath  the 
surface.  The  poverty-stricken  Eskimos  had 
lived  for  generations  here  battling  with  the 
sea  and  the  desolation  for  a  miserable  living, 
while  under  their  feet  was  enough  of  the  white 
man's  wealth  to  enrich  an  army.  Their 
fathers  and  their  grandfathers,  as  children, 
had  played  in  these  yellow  sands.  Each  time 
they  had  dragged  their  skin  boats  from  the 
surf  after  a  fruitless,  hungry  seal  hunt,  they 
had  disturbed  a  carpet  of  golden  grains. 

A  white  man  found  it.  Others  came,  while 
the  natives  sat  on  the  dirt  roofs  of  their  squalid 
igloos  and  coughed  and  watched  round  eyed, 
as  from  beneath  their  fish  traps  was  taken  the 
wherewithal  to  build  palaces.  Before  long 
the  white  men  found  that  the  pay  streak  led 


most   of  the    disputed    claims    cases   at   Nome. 


under  the  bank  on  which  the  village  sal,  as 
another  streak  at  Nome  had  led  beneath  a 
village  of  graves.  They  dug  till  the  houses 
toppled  in.  They  caved  them  down  onto  the 
beach,  while  from  others  the  dirt  floors 
dropped  through  onto  the  heads  of  the  work- 
ers beneath,  and  yet  the  Indians  stayed, 
though  from  them  a  plaintive  howl  arose.  It 
reached  the  ears  of  the  authorities  at  Nome, 
and  soldiers  were  dispatched  to  drive  the 
"snipers"  out.  They  blocked  up  the  en- 
trance to  the  tunnels  and  stood  guard  before 
them  with  rifle  and  bayonet,  while  overhead 


the  Eskimo  went  back  to  his  seal  oil  and  his 
slumbers. 

So  rich  was  the  dirt  here  that  men  went  to 
any  lengths  to  get  it.  They  hung  about  the 
entrance  to  the  drifts,  night  after  night,  await- 
ing a  moment  when  the  sentinel's  back  was 
turned  to  worm  through  the  board  barriers, 
dash  in,  and  grab  a  hatful  of  the  sand,  then 
scurry  away  to  wash  it. 

Naturally  the  men  who  owned  the  claims 
lying  near  this  began  to  open  up  their  ground 
and  operate.  They  proved  very  rich.  One 
day  while  in  Nome  some  of  them  accosted 


a  this  building  were  nude  the  depotilory  of  the  recti  vera  hip  fundi. 


Noyes  on  the  street,  stating  that  they  feared 
trouble  about  their  title  and  would  like  some 
action  taken  to  protect  their  interests. 

"My  private  secretary,  Mr.  Wheeler,  is 
practicing  law.  See  him  about  it,"  said  the 
judge. 

Accordingly  they  called  upon  Wheeler,  to 
whom  they  explained  that  all  they  desired  was 
protection  with  the  right  to  work  their  own 
property.    He  answered: 

"  Why,  I  can  fix  that  in  twenty-four  hours." 

"  Good,"  said  they. 

"In  case  I  do  this,  I  shall  of  course  expect 
the  customary  interest  in  the  mine." 

"Whatisthat?" 

"One-half!  The  same  as  the  lawyers  got 
in  the  Anvil  Creek  cases." 

"This  is  a  different  situation,"  they  pro- 
tested. "The  receiver  there  represents  the 
jumpers'  titles.  We  have  no  jumpers  here. 
We  are  the  lawful  and  undisputed  owners  and 
merely  want  to  work  without  interference.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  to  keep  off  jumpers  and 
receivers.     You  ask  too  much." 

After  some  haggling,  Wheeler  consulted 
Noyes  in  the  next  room,  returning  with  the 


statement  that  he  would  do  the  job  for  a 
three-tenths  interest.  Eventually  an  agree- 
ment was  drawn  up  giving  him  one-eighth  of 
the  mine,  but,  before  execution  of  the  deed, 
the  richness  of  this  spot  caught  the  eye  of 
the  ambitious  McKenzie  and  negotiations 
ceased. 

It  is  necessary  to  digress  briefly  here  to 
show  what  prompted  this. 

After  the  ejection  of  the  Nome  beach  min- 
ers, the  machinery  of  the  Alaska  Gold  Mining 
Company  was  installed  in  their  places;  but 
alas!  the  sands  had  been  worked  out,  and  it 
did  not  pay  to  operate.  Here  was  a  nice 
pickle.  A  huge  new  plant  with  no  gold  under 
it.  Manifestly,  another  location  was  needed. 
Inasmuch  as  pumping  machinery  was  used  to 
lift  water  onto  the  Topkuk  mines,  sixty  miles 
away,  where  the  new  strike  had  been  made,  it 
was  evident  that  here  were  two  fat  birds  await- 
ing one  stone.  Why  should  Wheeler  and 
Noyes  blackmail  a  measly  one-eighth  interest 
from  the  owners  when  the  whole  thing  could 
be  stolen,  and  more  besides?  Without  stop- 
ping to  enjoin  the  owners  or  appoint  himself 
receiver,  Alec  loaded  his  plant  onto  scows  and 
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sent  it  down  coast;  then  having  got  it  safely     purchasers,  while  the  junk  of  the  Alaska  Gold 
off,  he  attended  to  the  minor  legal  details. 

Time  was  the  essence  of  this  business  and 
the  season  passing.  While  the  lighters  were 
en  route,  he  completed  the  trivialities  of  oust- 
ing the  owners.  Instead  of  taking  the  receiv- 
ership   himself,  as  customary,  however,  he 


Mining  Company  was  bought  at  an  exorbitant 
price  and  installed  in  its  stead.  The  new 
receiver  was  put  under  ten  thousand  dollars 
bond,  an  amount  nearly  equal  to  a  day's  out- 
put of  the  mine.  As  a  safeguard  there  was 
sent  with  him,  in   the  position  of  superin- 


Chict  of  thoie  who  taught  in  the  Senate  ajiirut  the  removal  of  Noyn. 


placed  a  tool  in  the  position  for  the  reason  that 
he  intended  selling  to  the  mine  the  pumping 
machinery  he  had  just  dispatched.  On  the 
face  of  things,  it  would  be  a  shade  too  raw  for 
McKenzie  as  owner  to  sell  to  McKenzie  as  re- 
ceiver this  plant  of  machinery,  so  a  departure 
from  the  established  course  was  taken. 

The  fact  that  the  owners  already  had  good 
and  sufficient  machinery  at  work  on  the 
ground  was  nothing.  That  was  ripped  out 
and  discarded,  representing  a  total  loss  to  the 


tendent,  Captain  Mike  McCormack,  of  Saint 
Paul,  one  of  McKenzie's  friends,  an  old-time 
Dakota  politician  and  a  director  and  stock- 
holder in  the  Alaska  Gold  Mining  Company. 
Later  on  Wheeler,  who  had  unwisely  tendered 
his  services  to  the  defendants  in  the  case,  ap- 
peared as  attorney  for  Cameron,  the  receiver, 
McKenzie's  alter  ego. 

Straightway  the  defendants  presented  to 
the  court  the  strongest  possible  affidavits 
showing  cause  why  a  receiver  should  not  be 
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put  in,  but  their  efforts  were  unavailing.  Why 
should  they  be  otherwise?  Hadn't  the  mines 
proved  very  rich? 

Is  anything  other  than  this  one  brazen  ac- 
tion needed  to  show  the  wholesale  robbery 
contemplated  by  the  organizers  of  the  Alaska 
Gold  Mining  Company!  Even  before  a  deci- 
sion was  rendered,  the  pumping  plant  destined 
to  replace  one  which  needed  no  replacing,  to- 
gether with  the  hirelings  to  operate  it,  was 
shipped  to  this  mine.  Having  gained  posses- 
sion of  it,  McKenzie's  highwaymen  proceeded 
to  plunder,  refusing  the  owners  access  and 
denying   them 


the 


vileg 


of 


watching  the   clean- 
ups.    This    created 
such  a  furor  that  an 
order  was  entered  al- 
lowing one  of  them 
to  witness  this  opera- 
tion in  company  with 
a  certain  member  of 
the  gang  designated 
by  name.     This  one 
thereafter     arranged 
to  absent   himself 
from    the    mine    at 
such  times,  so  that,  to 
all  effect,  the  owners 
were  prevented  from 
checking  up  the  re- 
ceiver's figures  just  as 
effectually  as  though 
forbidden  ingress  to 
the   premises.     Fail- 
ing in  this,  the  vic- 
tims   challenged   the  samuei. 
sufficiency  of  the  re-          The  .rtumey  muK  uriv 
ceiver's    ten-thou- 
sand-dollar bond,  alleging  that  money  largely 
in  excess  of  that  amount  was  being  produced 
daily.     They  also  challenged  the  ability  of 
the  sureties  on  his  bond  to  make  good,  but 
ineffectually. 

They  offered  next  to  qualify  in  double  the 
amount  required  of  the  receiver,  or  to  any  ex- 
lent  Noyes  wished,  to  work  the  property  and 
turn  into  the  court  the  gold  so  extracted,  al- 
lowing it  to  go  to  the  jumpers  without  charge 
jor  mining,  in  case  a  decision  was  rendered  in 
their  favor.  This  was  vehemently  objected 
to,  the  judge  stating  with  great  show  of  indig- 
nation that  the  suggestion  was  "impertinent, 
being  a  reflection  upon  an  officer  of  the  court, 
and  having  no  foundation  in  law  or  prece- 
dent."   The  motion  was  denied. 


What  was  the  result? 

When  the  defendants,  months  later,  estab- 
lished title  by  verdict  of  a  jury  and  the  re- 
ceiver was  discharged,  his  accounts  showed  a 
mine  production  of  thirty  thousand  dollars 
with  expenses  greatly  in  excess  thereof.    This 
was  so  grossly  erroneous  and  so  bold  a  steal 
that  the  owners  rose  up   in   added  wrath, 
alleging  more  than  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  to  have  been  mined  at  less  incident 
expenses  than  claimed.     Judge  Noyes  at  last 
referred  Cameron's  accounts  to  a  referee  of  his 
own  choosing,  yet  even  with  this  "edge"  to 
start  with,  the  report 
showed  a  production 
of  at  least  one  hun- 
dred  thousand   dol- 
lars   with     expenses 
not  to  exceed  thirty- 
five  thousand  dollars. 
Then,   as   the  own- 
ers   had    predicted, 
neither  Cameron  nor 
his    bondsmen     had 
property  to  'apply  on 
this  sixty-five  thou- 
sand dollars  deficit. 

If,  upon  going  over 
(he    receiver's     own 

of  their  own  choos- 
ing, such  facts  were 
shown,  what  must 
have  been  the  true 
amounts!  How  much 
was  stolen  from  this 
single  mine !  From 
h  N ' l"  "  '  all  indications,  twice 

in  thwining  the  cabal.  the  amount  reported 

by  the  referee.  The 
owners  were  absolutely  ruined  financially, 
some  being  left  in  debt  to  the  extent  of  many 
thousands  through  this  plot. 

Naturally  the  question  arises,  who  got  this 
gold  ?  While  speculating  on  this  point  it  is  well 
to  bear  in  mind  that,  although  some  of  the 
mines  when  taken  were  producing  from  five 
thousand  to  fifteen  thousand  dollars  each  per 
diem,  and  although  McKenzie  put  at  work  all 
the  men  he  could  hire,  washing  only  the  rich- 
est spots,  yet,  after  operating  most  of  the  sea- 
son, when  forced  to  disgorge,  he  turned  back 
only  four  hundred  thousand  dollars.  In  view 
of  such  figures,  as  well  as  the  manifest  turpi- 
tude of  the  entire  conspiracy  from  inception  to 
finish,  is  it  unreasonable  to  believe  that  these 
men  stole  some  of  the  wealth  that  lay  in  their 
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hands?   Were  they  ones  to  safeguard  a  sacred 
trust  and  to  render  up  a  strict  account  ? 

In  spite  of  all  these  and  other  facts,  when  the 
^moval  of  Noyes  was  requested  and  the  affair 
Reived  an  airing  later  on,  certain  of  our  wor- 
thy United  States  Senators  rose  up  on  the 
Capitol  floors  and  fought  bitterly  for  him,  for 
McKenzie,  and  for  their  accomplices.  Chief 
of  these  was  Mr.  McCumber,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota.  In  the  course  of 
an  eloquent  harangue  on  February  5,  1902, 
wherein  he  attempted  fruitlessly  to  quicklime 
the  whole  rotten  affair  and  disinfect  the  honor 
of  the  man  who,  rumor  has  it,  keeps  him 
in  his  job  as  a  figurehead,  he  spoke  of  Alec 
McKenzie  as  follows: 

"  I  have  known  this  man,  Mr.  President,  for  twenty 
years.  ...  I  know  him  to  be  a  noble-hearted, 
generous,  impulsive,  sympathetic  individual  .  .  . 
He  is  a  man  who  is  so  true  to  his  own  principles  of 
manhood  that  he  would  give  his  very  life's  blood  for 
any  friend  and  ask  for  no  remuneration  on  earth 
except  the  fidelity  of  a  friend  to  a  friend." 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  good  of  North 
Dakota,  that  the  Hon.  Mr.  McCumber's 
zeal  in  entering  the  lists  was  prompted  solely 
by  his  friendship.  Far  be  it  from  one  even  to 
suggest,  without  better  proof,  that  his  name 
was  upon  that  roll  of  infamy,  the  stock  book 
of  the  Alaska  Gold  Mining  Company. 

Although  baffled  at  first  and  repulsed  on 
every  hand  in  their  efforts  for  relief,  the  ousted 
defendants'  attorneys  were  not  beaten.  When 
their  clients'  mines  were  jerked  from  under 
them,  their  personal  effects  taken,  and  their 
appeals  from  the  monstrous  decisions  of  the 
court  denied,  they  realized  that  this  was  to  be 
a  fight — long,  bitter,  and  without  quarter. 
Steps  were  taken  to  bring  the  affair  before  the 
next  higher  tribunal,  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit,  located  at 
San  Francisco,  three  thousand  miles  distant. 
They  fled  to  the  south,  armed  with  affidavits, 
their  valises  bursting  with  documents. 

Meanwhile  affairs  at  Nome  grew  quiet 
awaiting  results,  but  the  calm  was  skin  deep. 
Each  faction  hired  detectives  to  spy  upon  its 
enemies,  then  hired  detectives  to  spy  upon  the 
detectives.  Day  and  night  they  were  busied 
in  the  effort  to  collect  or,  if  necessary,  to  create 
incriminating  evidence. 

Illustrating  the  suspicion  that  settled  over 

the  city,  McKenzie  hired  the  rooms  next  to  his 

offices  and  bored  holes  through  the  partitions 

at  which  he  stationed  eavesdroppers.     Every 

one  entering  was  subjected  to  espionage.  The 

offices  adjoining  those  of  the  lawyers  for  the 


defense  were  peopled  by  his  men,  also  their 
ceilings  perforated  with  peepholes  and  cracks 
opened  up.  One  sleuth  crawled  into  a  loft 
and,  his  accomplice  forgetting  to  bring  him 
food,  he  was  forced  to  lie  there  for  two  days 
until  an  opportunity  came  to  escape  undis- 
covered.    He  returned  with  a  lunch  basket. 

One  particularly  active  attorney  became  so 
obnoxious  to  the  gang  that  they  arranged  to 
cite  him  for  contempt  and  jail  him  on  some 
ground  or  other.  Hearing  this,  and  realizing 
what  he  was  facing,  he  decided  to  get  out  of 
the  country,  but  found  spies  stationed  at  all 
the  landings  to  arrest  him  if  he  took  ship.  A 
strict  watch  was  kept,  but  he  escaped  in  a 
mysterious  manner,  and  for  a  time  it  was 
thought  that  he  had  slipped  through  the  cor- 
don disguised  as  a  woman.  In  reality  he  was 
put  aboard  Mr.  Lane's  small  tug  and  sent  to 
sea  under  cover  of  darkness,  where,  out  of 
sight  of  land,  he  lay  in  wait  for  the  first  out- 
going liner.  To  this  young  man,  Mr.  Samuel 
Knight,  of  San  Francisco,  is  due  a  large  share 
of  the  credit  for  bringing  down  McKenzie's 
carefully  erected  structure.  He  fought  un- 
tiringly, aggressively,  and  with  every  weapon 
at  his  command,  both  in  and  out  of  court. 

Although  we  have  noted  only  the  politician 
and  his  miserable  judicial  puppet,  these  two 
were  not  alone.  Joseph  K.  Wood,  the  dis- 
trict attorney,  was  as  maleficent  in  his  depart- 
ment as  the  others,  while  they  were  aided  also 
by  the  United  States  marshal  and  a  corps  of 
attorneys.  In  fact,  the  entire  machinery  be- 
came so  rotten  as  to  beggar  description. 

The  Department  of  Justice  sent  forth  one 
C.  A;  S.  Frost,  a  young  man  twenty-six  years 
old,  as  special  examiner,  to  advise  and  instruct 
certain  of  the  officials  concerning  their  duties 
and  to  report  conditions  to  headquarters.  His 
capacity,  in  short,  was  that  of  a  confidential 
man  for  the  Government.  He  fell  early  in 
the  game  and  allied  himself  with  the  cabal, 
hired  secret-service  men  with  his  government 
funds,  to  spy  upon  the  pioneers  and  their 
counsel*  and  was  rewarded  by  the  position  of 
assistant  district  attorney  under  Wood.  When 
the  clerk  of  the  court  objected  to  paying  the 
bills  engendered  by  these  spies,  Noyes  ordered 
him  to  do  so  or  be  in  contempt  of  court. 

Things  reached  such  a  pass  that  miners 
dared  not  open  their  diggings  for  fear  Mc- 
Kenzie's agents  would  hear  of  it,  jump  the 
claim  on  some  pretext,  and  have  the  boss 
established  as  receiver.  Development  work 
throughout  the  entire  district  ceased  and  Alas- 
kan progress  marked  time. 


THE    IRREGULARS 

AN    EPISODE   OF  THE  CIVIL   WAR 

BY  HENRY  C.  ROWLAND 


rENNETH  GORDON  was 

L  looking   over  the  expense 

j  account  of  his  plantation 

J\  for   the   month   of   April, 

ll  when  he  heard  the  rattle  of 

'■I  hoofs  on  the  drive  without. 

"*  He  laid  down  his  pen  and 

stepped  out  on  the  veranda.    Two  horsemen 

had  reined  in  before  the  house,  and  one  of 

them   had   dismounted  and  was  ascending 

the  steps. 

"Evenin',  father,"  he  exclaimed.  "Here's 
Mr.  Walker,  who's  going  to  stop  the  night 
with  us." 

"I  wish  ye  good  evenin',"  said  the  planter. 
His  accent  was  a  curious  mixture  of  rough 
Scotch  implanted  on  a  Southern  drawl. 

"Evenin',  seh,"  replied  the  guest.  He 
swung  from  his  horse  with  a  lithe  grace.  The 
elder  Gordon's  eyes  passed  from  him  to  his 
son's  mount. 

"  Donald,  lad,"  he  said,  "where  got  ye  that 
horse  with  the  U.  S.  brand  to  him?" 

The  young  man's  florid  face  flushed  under 
its  tan. 

"I  bought  him  in  Nashville,  seh." 

"Indeed?  And  how  long,  think  ye,  has  the 
Government  been  in  the  stock  business?" 
He  shook  his  head  doubtfully. 

Donald  and  his  guest  exchanged  glances. 
As  an  old  negro  led  the  horses  off,  the  planter 
saw  that  both  bore  a  Government  brand. 

Walker  spoke  up,  a  trifle  aggressively: 

"I've  been  a  Union  man  right  along,  Mr. 
Gordon,  but  it  ain't  saved  me  nary  hoof  on 
my  farm  so  far.  The  Yankees  haven't  left 
stock  enough  on  this  Tennessee  Ridge  to 
breed  from!" 

"I'm  fearin'  there's  enough  left  to  mak' 
trouble,"  replied  the  planter  shortly. 

Walker  scowled.  He  was  a  tall,  fine- 
looking  man,  if  one  passed  over  the  somewhat 


sinister  face  and  the  long,  drooping  mustache 
that  failed  to  hide  a  cruel  and  sensual  mouth. 
His  eye  was  keen  and  fearless,  and  his  tawny 
hair  fell  in  clustering  curls  about  his  straight, 
sunburned  neck. 

"I  declare,  Mr.  Gordon,  I'm  beginnin'  to 
change  my  views  about  the  rights  of  this  yeah 
war.  If  I  can  make  a  dollar  out  o'  the  Gov- 
ernment I'm  goin'  to  do  it,  jes'  to  even  up." 

Gordon  seemed  about  to  make  a  sharp 
reply,  but  checked  himself.  He  courteously 
asked  his  guest  to  be  seated  while  his  son  went 
into  the  house  to  fetch  refreshment. 

"We  are  forced  to  wait  on  ourselves,  Mr. 
Walker,"  he  observed.  "Most  of  our  blacks 
have  left  us." 

Walker  scowled.  "My  negras  hev  tried 
to  leave  from  time  to  time,"  he  said,  "but  so 
far  I  hev  cot  them  an'  fetched  'em  back 
again.  A  good  dose  of  black-snake  whip  is 
shore  to  be  a  fine  tonic  for  discontented 
negras!" 

Gordon  made  no  reply,  and  for  a  moment 
both  men  looked  out  across  the  peaceful 
prospect,  where  it  was  hard  to  believe  the 
gaunt  form  of  famine  already  strode.  From 
where  they  sat  they  saw  a  vista  of  growing 
grain  fields,  and,  dotting  a  distant  swale,  the 
evenly  distanced  specks  that  marked  an 
orchard  of  tender  years.  All  seemed  peace 
and  the  promise  of  plenty,  yet  something  was 
needed;  something  was  gone.  The  silence 
was  too  absolute;  the  stillness  had  a  note  of 
death.  No  crow  of  cock  nor  cackle  of  poultry 
marred  the  evening  quiet.  One  missed  the 
lowing  of  cattle,  the  squealing  of  swine,  and 
the  shouts  of  the  field  hands  as  they  drove  in 
the  mules. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  veranda  lay  an  old 
hound  with  a  deep-lined,  thoughtful  face. 
All  at  once  he  heaved  himself  upon  his  feet 
and  paced  slowly  to  the  head  of  the  steps, 


Halt!'  yelled  the  sergeant  in  the  lead." 


where  for  a  moment  he  stood,  nose  in  air, 
nostrils  twitching,  and  ears  alert. 

"What  is  it,  Trumpet?"  asked  Gordon. 

A  deep  growl  rumbled  up  from  the  dog's 
throat.  He  slipped  down  the  steps,  and,  lay- 
ing his  nose  to  the  ground,  racked  off  toward 
the  gate.  On  the  turnpike  he  paused,  sniffed 
the  road,  then  raised  his  head,  and  a  clarion 
note  rang  through  the  evening  stillness  and 
came  echoing  back  from  the  adjoining  woods. 

"Listen!"  said  Gordon,  raising  a  warning 
hand. 

From  far  down  the  valley  came  a  swell- 
ing chorus  of  sound;  deep-toned  rumblings 
borne  on  a  muffled  thunder  which  seemed  to 
rise  from  the  ground  beneath  them.  A  fresh 
breath  of  the  wind  brought  faint  cries,  then 
the  bellowings  rose  in  crescendo,  and  died 
away  again. 

"What's  that?"  cried  Gordon,  starting  up. 

Walker's  face  had  lost  a  bit  of  its  swarthy 
color,  and  the  lines  about  his  mouth  hardened. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  it  is.  That's  shore  to 
be  a  cattle  train ;  a  thousand  head  of  prime 


steers  from  Danville,  Kentucky,  on  its  way 
to  Nashville  to  feed  Sherman's  army!"  He 
picked  up  his  hat,  paused  a  moment,  then 
turned  to  Gordon  with  a  cunning  look; 

"This  is  our  chance,  Mr.  Gordon.  Theah's 
many  a  one  of  those  steers  that  can't  stand 
the  pace;  and  they  bring  $aoo  in  gold,  brand 
or  no  brand ! " 

Gordon's  heavy  brows  dropped  lower. 

"But,  man,  ye  can't  traffic  in  Government 
property.  Are  ye  no  loyal?  Are  ye  no  for 
the  Union?" 

"I'm  for  myself  jes'  now,  Mr.  Gordon;  and 
I  reckon  you'll  be,  before  you  get  through. 
I'll  be  going  along." 

Gordon  started  to  speak,  then  checked 
himself,  scowling  angrily.  Walker  ran  down 
the  steps  and  started  for  the  barn,  but  before 
he  had  gone  a  dozen  steps  there  came  the 
crash  of  many  hoofs,  and  a  troop  of  horsemen 
came  down  the  road  at  a  brisk  canter.  At 
their  head  rode  a  captain  of  United  States 
cavalry,  and  beside  him  a  young  man  in 
a   nondescript  uniform  between  that  of  a 
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cowboy  and  trooper.  Behind  rode  twenty 
troopers  in  columns  of  fours. 

A  sharp  order  was  given  and  they  drew  rein 
at  the  gate.  The  man  riding  with  the  officer 
swung  from  his  saddle  and  approached  the 
house. 

"Mr.  Gordon?"  he  asked  with  a  salute. 

"At  your  service,  sir,"  replied  the  planter. 

As  the  younger  man  was  about  to  speak 
there  came  a  clatter  of  hoofs  from  the  barn, 
and  Walker  dashed  for  the  gate  at  the  far  end 
of  the  drive. 

"Halt!"  cried  the  captain;  then  to  his 
sergeant :  ' '  Stop  that  man ! " 

Twenty  carbines  flew  up,  and  the  first 
squad  sprang  forward. 

"Halt!"  yelled  the  sergeant  in  the  lead. 

Walker  had  a  start  of  forty  yards,  but  the 
range  was  too  close.  With  an  oath  he  pulled 
his  horse  back  on  his  haunches  and  sat  eying 
his  captors  sullenly. 

"Dismount,  sir!"  ordered  the  captain 
curtly. 

"Captain,  I  protest.     I  am  a  Union  man, 


sir. 


>« 


"Dismount!"  The  order  was  sulkilv 
obeved. 

"Sergeant,  is  that  horse  branded? — Yes? 
Where  did  you  get  that  horse?" 

"I  bought  him  over  on  the  Kentucky  side. 
I  can  show  you  my  receipt." 

"It  is  worthless.  Government  horses  are 
not  negotiable.  Sergeant,  give  the  gentleman 
his  saddle  and  bridle.  Why  were  you  trying 
to  escape?" 

"  I  was  not.  I  heard  your  cattle  coming  up 
the  valley,  and  I  was  ridin'  home  to  station 
men  where  my  fences  were  down." 

"Indeed.  Where  did  you  get  that  re- 
volver?" 

"I  bought  it  in  Nashville,"  snarled  Walker. 

"Sergeant,  take  the  gentleman's  revolver. 
Now,  sir,  please  remember  what  I  have  told 
you  about  United  States  property  not  being  a 
legitimate  purchase.  That  is  all,  sir.  Ser- 
geant, deploy  your  men  over  the  premises 
and  seize  anything  bearing  a  Government 
brand." 

Walker  strode  fuming  down  the  road. 
Gordon,  who  had  watched  the  incident  in 
silence,  turned  to  the  man  before  him. 

"What  can  I  do  for  you,  sir?" 

"Mr.  Gordon,  I  am  Mr.  Arnold,  Deputy 
Quartermaster,  United  States  Army.  I  have 
about  a  thousand  head  of  cattle  coming  up 
the  road,  for  which  I  must  provide  forage 
for  the  night." 


Gordon's  face  darkened,  and  he  shook  his 
head. 

"I  am  a  Union  man,  sir,"  he  answered, 
"but  I  cannot  provide  for  your  stock.  We 
are  stripped  clean  of  everything;  in  fact,  I  have 
hardly  grain  enough  to  feed  my  household. 
I  would  put  my  grazing  land  at  your  disposal, 
but  the  fences  would  never  hold  those  steers 
of  yours  away  from  my  grain  fields." 

"I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Gordon,  but  my  cattle 
must  be  fed.  They  are  dropping  along  the 
road  from  weakness  now.  I  am  authorized 
to  pay  you  for  their  forage,  and  I  will  do  my 
best  to  protect  your  planted  land." 

"Thank  ye  kindly,"  replied  Gordon.  "And 
how  much  does  the  Government  allow  per 
head,  might  I  make  bold  to  ask  ?  " 

The  deputy  quartermaster  flushed.  "  Five 
cents  is  the  outside  limit,  but  you  can  put  in 
your  claim " 

"Can  I,  now?"  interrupted  the  planter 
sarcastically.  "That'll  be  $50  for  the  lot. 
Man,  those  hungry  beasties  would  eat  up  my 
farm,  fences  and  all.  Look  at  yon  fields; 
crops  half  grown,  and  a  fruit  orchard  that  will 
bear  this  year  for  the  first  time.  How  long, 
think  ye,  would  those  wastrels  o'  yours  hold 
that  herd  in  check  ?    It's  simply  reedic'lous! " 

"I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Gordon,  but  this  is  a 
military  necessity.  The  army  has  got  to  be 
fed,  farm  or  no  farm." 

Gordon's  cold  gray  eyes  blazed  with  anger. 

"I  wull  not  permit  it,  sir!"  he  thundered. 
"If  you  turn  those  cattle  into  my  farm  you  do 
it  under  my  direct  protest.  I  wull  not  tak'  a 
cent.  If  this  Government  of  ours  weeshes  to 
ruin  its  loyal  citizens,  then  go  ahead! " 

He  turned  on  his  heel  and  strode  into  the 
house.  In  the  meantime  the  sergeant  had 
searched  the  outbuildings  and  seized  his 
son's  horse,  which  was  being  led  away  despite 
the  bitter  protests  of  the  younger  Gordon. 

The  swelling  chorus  from  the  valley  rose 
higher,  and  soon  the  head  of  the  column  ap- 
peared over  the  brow  of  the  hill,  accompanied 
by  a  pandemonium  of  bellowing  and  shouting, 
the  pistol-like  crack  of  the  savage  herders' 
whips  and  their  clamorous  cursings  mingled 
with  the  ravenous  cries  of  the  steers.  Now 
and  again  a  half-wild  brute,  its  great  eyes 
glaring  bloodshot  through  a  thick  mantle  of 
dust,  maddened  at  the  sight  of  fresh  fields  that 
flanked  the  road,  would  lunge  against  the 
zigzag  fence,  throwing  the  heavy  rails  like 
straws  to  right  and  left,  and  only  checked  in 
its  frenzied  rush  for  food  by  a  massed  attack 
of  the  herders.     Beaten  and  buffeted  with 
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butt  and  lash  the  crazed  steer  would  back 
away,  shaking  its  branching  horns,  and  finally 
stagger  into  the  road,  moaning  pitifully. 

Half  a  mile  from  the  house  the  head  herder 
rode  up  to  Arnold.  The  man  was  beside  him- 
self from  his  frantic  efforts  to  hold  the  cattle 
in  check.  His  hat  was  gone,  trodden  to 
fragments  under  countless  hoofs;  his  matted 
hair  hung  tangled  over  his  dripping  face. 
His  temper  had  gone,  and  with  it  his  small 
sense  of  discipline.    He  blurted  out  an  oath. 


them;  the  earth  trembled  as  if  from  the  shock 
of  an  avalanche. 

The  fresh  green  of  the  fields  grew  brown 
before  the  eye.  They  reached  with  eager 
mouths  for  the  tender  shoots,  browsed  on  ihe 
fresh  foliage  and  succulent  twigs  of  the  youth- 
ful orchard,  eating  some  of  the  trees  almost 
to  the  ground.  What  they  did  not  eat  they 
trod  into  the  mire.  In  four  hours  the  farm 
was  barren  as  Sahara. 

Up  at  the  house  the  two  Gordons    had 


'■  The  head  herder 


■ode  u 


o  Amok." 


"How  much  longer  hev  we-all  got  ter  keep 
these  infernal  critters  on  the  move?  Yere's 
forage  a-plenty!" 

Arnold  looked  sadly  at  the  verdant  promise 
of  the  smiling  fields,  then  at  the  herd,  and 
realized  the  utter  futility  of  any  effort  to  save 
the  crop. 

"Turn  'em  in!" 

Turn  them  in  they  did.  The  stout  fences 
wilted  like  straws  before  a  flood.  Under  the 
rolling  waves  of  dust  that  overhung  them 
like  a  lurid  cloud  there  poured  a  seething 
mass  of  tossing  backs  and  slashing  horns. 
Some  stumbled  and  fell,  others  poured  over 


locked  themselves  in,  declining  any  commu- 
nication with  the  weary  men  whom  the  for- 
tunes of  war  had  forced  into  what  they  could 
not  but  themselves  admit  seemed  a  crying  in- 
justice. At  sunset  it  began  to  rain,  and  such 
as  could  be  spared  from  the  herd  assembled 
gloomily  in  the  barn,  where  they  dejectedly 
munched  their  cold,  scant  rations,  then  rolled 
themselves  in  their  blankets  and  slept. 

At  daybreak  the  unwieldy  cavalcade  was 
once  more  put  in  motion,  the  great  steers 
lumbering  heavily  into  the  road,  still  weary, 
for  many  had  fed  the  night  through  without 
lying   down   to  rest.    As   they   filed   away 
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down  the  road  the  head  herdsman  approached 
the  deputy  quartermaster: 

"Mr.  Arnold,  they's  a  dozen  head  o'  them 
critters  ain't  fittin'  to  travel  nohow."  He 
looked  aslant  at  Arnold,  and  his  coarse  voice 
assumed  a  wheedling  tone.  "Mr.  Walkeh 
was  'raoun'  ter  see  me  this  mawnin',  an'  he 
allowed  ter  give  fifty  dollars  gold  a  head  fer 
them  pore,  wore-out,  dyin'  critters." 

"Well?" 

The  man  tore  off  a  piece  of  tobacco  in  his 
yellow  teeth  and  affected  an  air  of  casualty. 

"I  tole  him  I  reckoned  it  'ud  be  all  right, 
an'  he'd  best  see  you." 

"You  did,  hey?  You  mean  you  told  him  it 
would  be  all  right,  and  he  thought  he'd  best 
see  me!  Now  I'll  tell  you  something.  Those 
steers  don't  belong  to  me  and  they  don't  be- 
long to  you,  and  if  they  can't  travel  they'll  be 
boarded  out  at  the  Government  expense  until 
they're  sent  for.  I  think  I've  said  something 
like  this  to  you  before,  and  if  I  ever  have  to 
say  it  again  I'll  march  you  down  this  pike 
in  irons  to  the  nearest  guardhouse!  D'ye 
see  ?    Now  get  along  with  you  and  chase  those 


steers  out  onto  the  pike.  Your  business  is  to 
drive  'em — not  to  sell  'em!" 

Arnold  tried  to  see  Kenneth  Gordon  to 
arrange  for  the  care  of  the  wom-out  cattle, 
but  the  farmer  would  not  speak  with  him. 
He  then  gave  orders  that  the  jaded  brutes  be 
driven  on  with  the  others  until  they  dropped. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  Arnold  was  riding 
on  ahead  in  search  of  forage  for  the  coming 
night.  With  him  were  the  captain  and  four 
troopers.     The  rest  were  detailed  as  herders. 

A  shot  rang  out  above  their  heads  and 
a  bullet  passed  through  the  captain's  hat. 
They  dismounted  quickly,  and,  slipping  into 
the  bushes,  climbed  up  the  mountain  side 
stealthily,  as  men  might  stalk  a  buck,  but 
the  wary  game  had  disappeared. 

The  futile  quest  abandoned,  they  returned 
to  their  horses.  As  they  remounted,  the 
captain  turned  to  Arnold: 

"What  was  that  for?" 

"That,"  said  Arnold  dryly,"  was  the  receipt 
for  one  cavalry  horse  and  one  United  States 
Army  Colt  revolver." 

"How  about  the  farm  that  vou  fed  on?" 


'■  There  emerged  a  gaunt,  bearded  man  who  bore  a  long  Kentucky  rifle." 


"From,  the. 


n  of  bushes  feerei  a  bristling  array  of  long  brown  barrels.'' 


Arnold  shook  his  head.  "If  I  am  any 
judge  of  human  nature,  that  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  Gordon  is  a  different  type  of  man. 
If  he  had  wanted  personal  revenge  he  would 
have  taken  it  across  his  doorsill  and  a  troop 
of  cavalry  would  not  have  stopped  him.  We 
have  made  him  an  enemy  to  the  Union,  per- 
haps, but  he  will  look  for  satisfaction  through 
the  Federal  courts.  This  Walker  is  different; 
he  is  what  we  call,  down  here,  a  guerrilla,  and 
is  neither  for  North  or  South  but  strictly  for 
himself.  There  are  a  good  many  of  his  sort 
through  these  mountains.  Most  of  them  are 
rich  planters  owning  a  great  many  slaves, 
and  during  the  present  unsettled  state  of 
affairs  they  take  the  road  like  the  feudal 
barons  or  robber  knights  of  old." 

The  captain,  who  was  new  to  this  especial 
detail,  whistled  softly.  He  broke  a  black- 
birch  twig  from  an  overhanging  bough  and 
for  a  few  moments  chewed  it  thoughtfully  and 
in  silence.    Presently  he  turned  to  Arnold: 

"I  don't  much  envy  you  the  job  of  taking 
this  outfit  back  over  this  ridge  with  about  ten 
thousand  dollars  gold  in  the  place  of  your 


cavalry  escort.  You  must  be  fairly  unpopular 
by  this  time,  if  to-day  was  a  sample  of  your 
usual  methods,"  he  observed. 

Arnold  smiled.  "It  isn't  often  quite  as  bad 
as  that,  still,  I'm  not  as  well  liked  as  I'd  wish 
to  be.  However,  I  guess  I'll  be  safe  enough. 
The  Government  has  provided  an  antidote 
for  the  bile  of  these  Tennessee  Ridge  rattle- 
snakes. I'll  show  you  something  in  a  little 
while  that  not  many  people  know  about." 

About  an  hour  later  they  came  to  a  cross- 
road which  cut  the  turnpike  at  right  angles. 

"Tell  your  men  to  wait  here,"  said  Arnold, 
"and  ride  down  this  road  a  piece  with  me." 

The  captain  gave  the  order,  and  he  and 
Arnold  rode  quietly  into  the  heart  of  the 
woods.  Before  long  they  struck  a  footpath, 
down  which  Arnold  turned,  the  captain  follow- 
ing, and  shortly  they  saw  through  the  tangle 
of  vines  and  foliage  a  small  log  cabin. 

Arnold  stopped  short  and  whistled  thrice. 

There  was  a  rustle  in  the  leaves  behind 
them,  and  there  emerged  a  gaunt,  bearded 
man  who  bore  a  long  Kentucky  rifle. 

"Mawnin',  cap',"  he  said  laconically. 
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"How  are  you,  Saunders?"  replied  the 
deputy. 

"Tol'ble  t'  middlin,.,, 

"Saunders,  I'm  coming  back  over  the  ridge 
in  a  few  days  without  my  escort  I'll  let  you 
know  when  I  start,  so  just  scatter  the  boys 
out  along  the  road." 

"M'hm." 

Arnold  reached  in  his  saddlebags  and 
handed  the  mountaineer  a  small  packet. 

"Here's  some  army  plug  for  you." 

"M'hm." 

"Well,  good  evening." 

"Evenin\" 

The  horsemen  headed  back  for  the  turn- 
pike, the  captain  marveling  in  silence. 

"  Who  is  that  fellow?  "  he  asked  presently. 

"That  man  is  not  much  to  look  at,  but 
he  represents  one  of  the  most  efficient  corps 
in  the  pay  of  the  United  States.  He  is  a 
Kentucky  mountaineer,  and  is  one  of  a  good 
many  who  have  been  sent  down  here  and 
scattered  through  the  woods  to  neutralize  the 
guerrillas.  He's  a  'pore  white,'  and  he  hates 
these  rich  planters,  who  consider  him  beneath 
a  negro,  more  than  a  Johnny  reb  hates  a 
Yank.    He  is  called  a  bushwhacker. " 

The  captain  looked  skeptical.  "Just  the 
same,  I'd  hate  to  bank  much  with  a  crowd  like 
that.     They've  got  no  organization." 

"Haven't  they,  though?"  cried  Arnold 
warmly.  "Don't  you  make  any  mistake 
about  that,  captain.  Of  course,  I  suppose  you 
army  people  think  that  there  can't  be  organi- 
zation without  brass  buttons  and  gold  lace; 
but  how  about  the  Highlanders  under  Bruce, 
and  William  Tell's  Swiss,  Robin  Hood's  out- 
fit, and  Roderick  Dhu's  band  of  mountaineers? 
Or,  for  that  matter,  there  were  the  Texas 
Rangers  in  the  Mexican  War.  I'll  bet  that 
man  Saunders  knows  now  who  shot  that  hole 
in  your  hat  and  where  to  find  the  man  when 
he  wants  him.  By  this  time  to-morrow  the 
•  grapevine  telegraph  will  have  passed  the 
word  through  these  hills,  and  any  son  of  a 
gun  of  a  guerrilla  who  rides  down  the  big 
road  to  meet  me  when  I  come  back  will  have 
to  pass  more  than  one  rifle  that  doesn't  miss. 
Well,  it's  getting  late.     Let's  push  along." 

A  week  later  a  small  cavalcade  wound  up 
through  the  woods  that  clothed  the  summit  of 
the  Tennessee  Ridge.  They  rode  in  silent 
watchfulness,  each  man  alert,  carbines  un- 
slung,  revolvers  loose  in  holsters,  keen  eyes 
searching  glen  and  thicket,  ears  sharpened  to 
catch  the  jar  of  hoof  or  the  snap  of  twig. 


It  was  a  small  band,  less  than  a  score  in 
number,  not  one  man  of  which  wore  the  in- 
signia or  carried  the  commission  of  his  flag. 

Their  names  did  not  go  down  on  the  honor 
rolls  of  patriots.  Their  dangerous  service 
over,  no  honorable  discharge  was  awarded 
them.  They  were  paid  their  wage  and  told 
that  they  might  go.  These  were  civilians, 
and  their  mission  was  to  feed  the  army. 

They  were  nearing  the  dead  line,  the  critical 
part  of  their  route  where  nature  had  con- 
nived to  form  a  trap  for  the  unwary.  Below 
them  yawned  the  gorge;  above,  the  inacces- 
sible flank  of  the  mountain.  They  did  not 
know  what  dangers  lay  ahead  or  what  foes 
prowled  stealthily  upon  their  track.  Yet  few 
as  they  were,  they  did  not  mean  to  give  their 
lives  away. 

The  ravine  darkened  and  the  foliage  met 
above  their  heads.  The  woods  were  strange- 
ly still.  At  the  right  a  squirrel  broke  into  a 
scolding  chatter,  and  at  the  sound  each  man 
started;  grasp  on  weapons  tightened. 

Suddenly  the  leader  paused,  motioning 
silence. 

Beyond  a  bend  rang  sharply  the  clank  of 
iron  on  stone.  There  followed  the  muffled 
shock  of  many  hoofs.  Quickly  around  the 
turn  of  the  road  swept  fifty  horsemen,  glitter- 
ing with  hate  and  weapons. 

These  were  the  guerrillas. 

The  leader  of  the  band  threw  back  his 
tawny  locks,  and,  swinging  in  his  saddle, yelled 
to  the  others: 

' '  Yeah  they  are,  boys !    K ill  the  Yankees ! " 

The  little  band  of  civilian  employees  slipped 
from  their  horses,  aiming  across  the  saddles. 
A  pistol  barked,  and  one  of  their  beasts  leaped. 

Then  from  the  screen  of  bushes  that  flanked 
the  mountain  side  there  peered  a  bristling 
array  of  long  brown  barrels,  with  here  and 
there  an  unkempt  bearded  face.  A  yell  of 
dismay  arose  from  the  guerrillas.  Savage  as 
trapped  wildcats  and  led  by  their  daring 
leader,  they  spurred  straight  for  the  thicket. 

Flashes  leaped  from  the  green  clusters  of 
laurel,  and  at  every  flash  a  saddle  was  emptied. 
An  instant  they  paused,  then  wheeled,  wilted 
into  confusion.  Turning  in  their  tracks,  they 
dashed  back  whence  they  came,  and  at  every 
bound  another  horse  ran  riderless. 

From  the  bushes  slipped  the  tall,  gaunt 
mountaineers  and  fell  silently  in  beside  the 
little  company  which  they  had  saved. 

"Good  evening,  Saunders,"  said  Arnold. 
"You  boys  were  just  in  time." 

"Ca'lated  ter  be." 
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A  TALE  OF  THE  AMERICAN   DESERT 


By  KARL  EDWIN   HARRIMAN 


UB  GRAYSON  stared  at 
the  yellow  telegram  in 
his  hand.  The  operator  at 
Cottonwood  had  given  it 
him  that  afternoon,  grin- 
ning as  he  did  so,  and 
Bub  had  read  it  at  once. 
Then  his  eyes  met  the  operator's  and  he 
scowled,  whereupon  the  grin  fled  from  the 
face  of  the  younger  man,  leaving  it  as  blank 
as  Sun  Hong  Kee's. 

Grayson  muttered  an  oath  as  he  folded  the 
telegram  and  walked  away.  Two  hours  later 
he  loped  up  to  the  corral  and  dismounted. 
Still  scowling,  he  entered  the  house,  where  Sun 
Hong  met  him. 

"There's  a  woman  comin',"  he  proclaimed 
tersely.  Perhaps  Sun  Hong's  eyelids  flick- 
ered, perhaps  not.  "  Fix  up  the  place  some," 
Grayson  commanded. 

"A'light,"  the  serving  man  answered,  and 
flapped  away.  Then  it  was  that  Bub  Gray- 
son dragged  a  chair  to  the  door  and  seating 
himself  smoothed  out  the  yellow  sheet  the 
operator  had  given  him.  A  woman  coming 
to  Thornton's  place!  Presently  the  scowl 
vanished  from  his  face  and  he,  too,  grinned. 

"I  can't  say  that  I  blame  him,"  Grayson 
murmured. 
He  studied  the  telegram  again: 

11  My  wife  and  I  will  be  home  Thursday.  Meet 
us  at  Cottonwood.  Hi." 

A  woman  coming  to  Thornton's;  coming  as 
Mrs.  Thornton,  too;  a  Chicago  woman!  It 
was 

Bub  Grayson  didn't  tell  himself  what  it 
was.  Instead  he  rose,  fumbling  at  the  wrist- 
bands of  his  flannel  shirt,  and  reentered  the 
house. 

In  one  corner  of  the  long  room,  extending 
from  wall  to  wall,  lay  a  pile  of  saddles, 


bridles,  a  pair  of  hairy  "chaps,"  and  on  a  nail 
driven  through  the  body  of  a  graceful  and 
symmetrical  trapeze  performer,  cut  from  a 
page  of  the  Police  Gazette  which  Bub  himself 
had  stolen  from  the  Palace  Hotel  in  Cotton- 
wood, hung  a  belt,  sagging  from  the  weight 
of  the  "gun"  in  the  holster.  The  walls  were 
decorated  further  with  a  multitude  of  cheap 
prints,  picture  cards,  and  portraits  of  Eastern 
society  women  cut  from  pages  of  'Frisco  Sun- 
day papers  which  Bub  always  rode  to  Cotton- 
wood on  Tuesday  to  secure. 

"Chink!"  he  called. 

The  Chinaman  appeared  in  the  farther 
doorway.  Bub  waved  his  arm.  "Clean  up 
all  this,"  he  ordered.  "Tear  down  these  old 
masters,  and  whitewash  over  the  torn  edges. 
You  'n'  I've  got  to  rig  up  this  outfit  for  the 
coming  of  a  lady — lady,  understand — Mrs. 
Thornton.  She's  a  Chicago  lady  and  ain't 
used  t'  livin'  in  a  sheep  pen  like  this.  Now 
get  busy — busy,  understand,  or  I'll  blow  your 
brain  can  off.     Hear?" 

The  Chinaman's  mouth  stretched. 

"A'light,"  he  murmured,  and  fell  to  work. 

After  supper  Grayson  filled  his  pipe  and 
went  back  to  his  chair  just  outside  the  door. 
By  and  by  the  amethyst  shadows  crept 
stealthily  across  the  desert.  Away  off  in  the 
west  the  sky  was  suffused  with  an  orange  glow. 
Topaz  was  the  color  of  the  zenith,  deepening, 
in  the  east,  to  purple.  Then  the  orange  dis- 
appeared and  with  it  the  topaz.  The  whole 
sky  was  purple  now;  a  velvet  purple,  like  a 
close  canopy  through  which  the  near,  white 
stars  glittered  frostily.  The  desert  breathed 
again  and  its  breath  touched  the  leathery 
cheek  of  the  man  sitting  beside  the  door- 
way. 

A  woman  was  coming  to  Thornton's. 
Since  early  afternoon  that  had  been  the 
thought    uppermost    in    his    mind.     What 


"  Whether  Thornton  i 
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should  he  do?  Go  away?  He  pressed  down 
the  coal  in  the  bowl  of  his  pipe  with  a  hard- 
tipped  forefinger.  For  three  years  he  had 
lived  here  with  Hi,  in  community  of  interests, 
now  to  be  "shooed"  away  like  a  chicken  by 
the  flirt  of  a  petticoat,  the  petticoat  of  his 
friend's  wife. 

Of  course  he'd  be  in  the  way,  and  yet,  he 
told  himself,  as  he  watched  the  frost  points 
dependent  from  the  purple  sky,  perhaps  after 
the  novelty  had  in  some  measure  worn  off,  Hi 
might  need  him.  He  recalled  their  vows  of 
friendship  made  over  a  bottle  of  Milwaukee 
beer  in  the  Palace  Hotel  at  Cottonwood,  long 
ago.  Grayson  was  new  in  the  country;  the 
roar  of  Chicago's  streets — like  a  cataract  in  a 
canon — was  yet  sounding  in  his  ears.  He 
had  taken  Thornton's  hand  greedily,  and  in 
his  older  enthusiasm  for  the  desert  land  in 
which  they  dwelt  he  saw  forgetf  ulness  of  those 
roaring  streets  that  he  had  left  behind — and 
her — .  She  it  was  who  had  unwittingly 
brought  about  his  meeting  with  Thornton. 
She  had  sent  him  on  his  way,  and  they  had 
fallen  together.  At  least — he  smiled  grimly 
up  at  the  frost  stars — he  could  thank  her  for 
that. 

And  they  had  prospered,  he  and  Thornton. 
The  property  they  had  located  would,  they 
believed,  prove  the  opening  of  a  new  El 
Dorado,  once  the  railway,  a  spur  of  which 
was  even  now  building  across  the  desert, 
reached  their  claims.  Till  then  they  must 
"sit  tight,"  as  Thornton  said,  and  wait.  And 
after  all,  Grayson  considered  ingenuously, 
perhaps  a  woman  was  needed  here  in  the 
desert.  If  she  were  of  the  right  kind — he 
could  picture  the  kind  he  meant  clearly — 
her  presence  alone  would  be  an  inspiration. 
Would  she  like  the  desert;  in  time,  would  she 
even  grow  to  love  it,  as  he  had?  He  hoped 
so,  for  Thornton's  sake. 

It  was  his  habit  thus  to  straighten  out  his 
affairs  with  the  cold  stars  and  the  night  wind 
of  the  desert.  Later  he  fell  asleep,  peace- 
fully and  contentedly  as  a  child. 


II 


On  Thursday  he  hitched  the  ponies  to  the 
buckboard  and  drove  out  into  the  glare, 
across  the  burned-up  land,  to  Cottonwood. 
He  was  by  the  little  red  station  as  the  long 
overland  train  pulled  in.  From  the  platform 
of  a  forward  coach  a  hat  was  waved,  and 
he  ran  along  the  cinder  siding.    Thornton 


stepped  down  and  in  his  arms  received  his 
wife.  Her  wide  eyes,  over  her  husband's 
shoulder,  met  Grayson's.  There  was  an 
instant's  flash  of  recognition. 

"Are  you  sick?"  Thornton  inquired,  seeing 
how  pale  her  face  was. 

"No,  no,"  she  replied. 

"And  here's  old  Bub,"  Thornton  ex- 
claimed eagerly.    "Mamie,  this  is  Bub." 

She  put  forth  a  hand,  which  Grayson  took, 
saying,  "I'm  glad  to  know  you,  Mrs.  Thorn- 
ton." 

Then  he  led  the  way  across  the  deserted 
street  to  the  Palace  Hotel,  where  he  had  left 
the  horses.  Thornton  insisted  that  Mamie 
and  his  partner  sit  in  the  rear  seat,  but  Gray- 
son protested  firmly. 

"It  wouldn't  be  right,  Mrs.  Thornton,"  he 
said;  "now  would  it?  Besides,  Hi  can  tell 
you  all  about  the  country  as  we  drive  along." 
But  he  did  not  look  at  her  as  he  spoke.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  drive  he  kept  up  a  dis- 
jointed conversation  with  the  occupants  of  the 
rear  seat,  but  without  turning  to  them. 
Afterwards  he  told  himself  he  hadn't  known 
what  he  was  saying  a  moment  of  the  time. 

Once  he  heard  Thornton  ask  tenderly: 
"Do  you  think  you'll  like  it,  Mamie?"  And 
her  reply — "Yes — oh,  yes!" 

When,  away  off  ahead  through  the  glare, 
the  "place"  became  visible,  Thornton  stood 
up. 

"There's  home!"  he  cried. 

Without  seeming  to  notice  that  his  wife 
made  no  reply,  he  leaned  forward,  one  hand 
on  Grayson's  shoulder,  and  asked: 

"Has  Sun  Hong  fixed  her  all  up,  Bub?" 

" Sure !  Lord,  Mrs.  Thornton,  it's  a  palace 
t'  what  it  was  'fore  I  got  Hi's  telegram. 
You'll  see,"  he  answered. 

She  laughed.  "He  has  prepared  me,"  she 
said.  "I  guess  I  know  about  what  it  is  like 
inside." 

The  place  seemed  quite  near  now  in  the 
clear  light.  "It's  nice  on  the  outside,"  she 
added,  "nice  and — and  lonesome." 

Thornton  laughed  aloud.  "There  ain't 
much  danger  of  your  being  all  tired  out  with 
visitors,"  he  said. 

Grayson  was  staring  straight  ahead  across 
the  dust-colored  sage,  through  the  tremulous 
atmosphere. 

"  But  it  won't  be  for  long,"  he  heard  Thorn- 
ton say  in  a  quite  different  tone — "it  won't 
be  long,  Mamie.     Will  it,  Bub  ?  " 

"I  hope  not." 

"After  that  it'll  be  anywhere  you  want  to 


"  Rolling  him  aver,  they  thrust  his  a 
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go,"  her  husband  ran  on;  "El  Paso — maybe 
you'd*  like  Los  Angeles  or  Albuquerque;  or 
maybe  Denver'd  suit  you  better.  We'll  see. 
But  you  and  I  won't  have  a  thing  to  do  but 
spend  money — then.  We'll  take  a  big  swing 
round  till  we  find  a  place  that  just  suits. 
Ain't  that  so,  Bub?" 

"Sure,"  Grayson  replied,  and  for  the  first 
time  that  afternoon  he  smiled.  He  wondered 
what  were  the  thoughts  of  the  woman  there 
on  the  back  seat  at  Thornton's  side,  just 
then. 

He  drove  up  to  the  door  with  a  flourish. 
Sun  Hong  Kee  came  out  and  took  the  bags. 

"In  the  morning  you'll  drive  over  for  the 
trunks,  understand?"  Thornton  shouted. 

"A'light,"  the  sun-faced  creature  replied 
imperturbably. 

Grayson  led  the  horses  to  the  corral  and 
turned  them  loose.  As  he  was  leaving  he 
chanced  to  witness  a  little  scene  on  the 
"porch"  of  the  house  that  drove  the  blood 
from  his  face.  His  fingers  curled  tight  in  his 
palms  and  he  leaned  forward,  breathing 
heavilv.  Thornton  and  his  wife  were  stand- 
ing  there  looking  off  into  the  west  from  the 
end  of  the  "porch."  Their  backs  were 
toward  the  man  in  the  corral,  who  saw  them 
through  a  chink  between  two  posts.  Thorn- 
ton's arm  was  around  the  woman's  waist. 
She  glanced  over  her  shoulder  quickly,  then 
held  up  her  face  to  him.  He  kissed  her  full 
upon  the  lips.  It  was  then  that  Grayson's 
face  went  pale.  The  lids  drooped  over  his 
eyes  as  he  straightened.  One  of  the  ponies 
behind  him  whinnied.  He  stared  at  the  ani- 
mal questioningly,  passed  a  hand  across  his 
forehead,  and  walked  out  of  the  corral. 

Mrs.  Thornton  stood  alone  at  the  end  of  the 
porch  as  he  came  up.  She  turned  a  white 
face  to  him. 

"  Does  he  know?"  Grayson  asked  softly. 

"No,"  she  whispered. 

"Are  you  going  to  tell  him?" 

She  pressed  a  hand  to  her  bosom  fearfully. 

"No,  no— will " 

He  shook  his  head.  "  Don't  be  afraid,"  he 
muttered.  He  pointed  to  the  northwest  and 
said  aloud,  "Over  there,  Mrs.  Thornton — 
that's  Funnel  Mountain  where  the  claim  is. 
It  don't  look  far,  does  it?  It's  fifty  miles. 
Hi  and  I  are  going  over  next  month." 

As  he  spoke,  Thornton  appeared  in  the 
doorway. 

Those  few  words,  swiftly  exchanged,  were 
all  that  passed  between  Mamie  Thornton, 
once  Mamie  Morton,  stenographer  at    the 


Royal  Hotel  in  Chicago,  and  Bub  Grayson 
for  many  days.  Save  once,  Thornton  did  not 
refer  to  his  marriage. 

"Kind  of  surprised  you,  didn't  it,  Bub?" 
he  asked  one  morning  as  they  sat  together  in 
the  shade  of  the  corral.  Bub  was  repairing  a 
wheel  of  the  buckboard  with  a  strip  of  raw- 
hide. 

"Some,"  was  his  indefinite  reply. 

Thornton  smoked  on  a  minute  in  silence. 

"Mamie  and  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it  one 
of  these  days,"  he  promised;  but  this  promise 
was  perhaps  the  first  ever  made  by  him  that  he 
did  not  keep. 

"Better  go  over  to  the  mountains  'bout  the 
first  of  the  month,  hadn't  we?"  Grayson  in- 
quired, and  Thornton  agreed  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  plan. 

All  morning  Grayson  pottered  with  the 
buckboard,  and  in  the  afternoon  Thornton 
drove  his  wife  to  Cottonwood. 

Issuing  from  the  corral  one  afternoon  a 
fortnight  later,  Grayson  met  Mamie  Thorn- 
ton face  to  face.  He  would  have  passed  on, 
but  she  stopped  him,  saying: 

"Jim,  can't  you  and  I  go  somewhere — and 
talk." 

His  memory  flashed  back  across  the  years 
since  she  had  last  called  him  by  that  name, 
a  name  he  had  himself  almost  forgotten,  due 
to  the  clinging  cognomen  Thornton  had 
bestowed  upon  him  at  their  first  meeting. 
Every  one  in  Cottonwood  called  him  Bub  in 
the  easy  way  of  the  land.  There  were  those 
back  in  Chicago,  to  be  sure,  who  had  once 
called  him  "James,"  and  he  had  been 
"Jamie"  always  to  his  mother.  It  was  this 
.woman,  of  all  the  world,  who  had  called  him 
"Jim." 

"Can't  we,  Jim?"  she  was  saying. 

Ever  since  that  first  swift  exchange  of  words 
in  the  doorway  on  the  night  of  her  coming,  he 
had,  in  so  far  as  was  possible  without  incur- 
ring the  suspicion  of  the  unsuspecting  Thorn- 
ton, sought  to  avoid  just  such  a  meeting  as 
this. 

"We  can  sit  here,"  he  said;  "the  sun  don't 
strike  here." 

"The  Chinaman  is  busy,"  she  ventured  by 
way  of  assurance. 

So  she  seated  herself  daintily  upon  the 
sand  in  the  shade  of  the  corral  and,  looking 
up  at  him  coquettishly,  asked: 

"Aren't  you  going  to  sit  down?" 

He  did,  awkwardly.  She  patted  out  her 
skirts. 

"Now  tell  me  all  about  it;  how  came  you 
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out  here — and  all — won't  you?"  He  felt 
the  warmth  of  her  hand  through  the  flannel 
sleeve  of  his  shirt. 

He  did  not  look  at  her;  rather  he  stared  out 
across  the  desert  at  the  distant  mesa,  the 
plain  of  which  seemed  to  quiver  in  the  heat. 

"There's  not  much  to  tell,"  he  said.  "I 
came  out — it  was  three  years  ago,  I  guess" 
(he  could  not  see  the  slight  smile  of  amuse- 
ment that  flickered  in  her  eyes  at  the  ex- 
pression). "I  met  Hi  over  in  Cottonwood, 
and  he  and  I  made  friends,  straight  off.  We 
came  up  here,  it  was  his  claim — and  located 
another.    We're  partners — that's  all." 

The  woman  beside  him  frowned  and  bit 
her  lip.  Had  all  thought  of  her  slipped  from 
his  mind  as  his  words,  or,  perhaps  more,  his 
manner  of  uttering  them,  would  indicate? 
He  had  touched  her  vanity,  and  she  winced. 

"And  you  never " 

"Told  him?"  he  put  in  quietly.  "No,  of 
course  not.    Why  should  I  have  told  him?" 

"Nor  he,  you?" 

He  turned  his  head  and  for  an  instant  his 
clear  gray  eyes  looked  into  hers.  Then  he 
smiled. 

"  After  you've  lived  out  here  a  little  longer," 
he  said,  "you'll  learn  that  folks  are  a  heap 
sight  closer  mouthed  than  they  are  back  East." 

Her  eyes  fell  and  a  tinge  of  color  came  into 
her  cheeks. 

"I  see,"  she  murmured. 

"  I  never  knew  when  he'd  get  a  letter  even," 
he  went  on.    "Come  to  think  of  it,  though," 
he  added  suddenly,  "he'd  always  go  for  the 
mail  himself,  Wednesdays." 
.  "I  wrote  Sundays,"  she  said  naively. 

"For  how  long?" 

She  looked  up  at  his  blunt  question,  hesi- 
tated a  moment,  then  replied. 

"A  year  and  a  half." 

"That  was  when  he  went  to  Chicago  to  see 
the  railroad  people,"  he  said,  as  though  to 
himself;  "just  after  we'd  made  the  strike." 

"Yes,"  she  went  on,  "I  remember  he 
dictated  a  letter  one  afternoon.  It  was  to  a 
division  superintendent  at  Salt  Lake." 

"Hurley,"  said  Grayson  corroboratively. 

"Yes;  that  was  the  name;  strange  I  should 
remember." 

Grayson  broke  the  little  silence  that  ensued 
by  saying: 

"  Of  course  it  all  happened  natural  enough." 

She  leaned  forward  and  looked  up  into  his 
face.  His  fingers  curved  rigidly  into  the 
calloused  palms  of  his  brown  hands. 

"Of  course,  Jim,"  she  said. 


He  looked  away.  "I  was  a  fool,"  he 
muttered. 

"  Why  ?  "  She  was  the  coquette  again  now , 
the  coquette  who  had  played  with  his  heart 
"back  home." 

An  instant  he  regarded  her,  then,  almost 
breathlessly  he  ran  on:  "A  fool  that  I  didn't 
snatch  you  away  from  there;  that  I  didn't 
carry  you  off  in  my  arms,  and  bring  you  here, 
into  the  desert!  I  could  have  done  it!  You 
know  I  could!  Maybe  that's  what  you 
wanted  me  to  do " 

"Jim!" 

"I  don't  know,"  he  went  on;  "sometimes 
I've  thought  it  was.  That's  what  he  did — 
and  you're  here.  It's  what  /  ought  to  have 
done."  He  looked  straight  into  her  eyes. 
' '  You  know  it  is,  don't  you ?  "  Unconsciously 
his  fingers  had  closed  around  her  arm.  She 
winced. 

"You're  hurting  me,  Jim,"  she  said,  and 
her  voice  trembled.    He  drew  away  his  hand. 

"  Did  you  ever  love  me — even  a  little?"  he 
asked  blankly. 

"I  don't  know,  Jim;  sometimes,  even 
now " 

He  sprang  to  his  feet. 

"Don't  say  it — don't  yer — don't  yer  say 
any  more !    I'm  sorry !    Don't  say  any  more ! " 

She  rose,  dusting  off  her  skirt.  He  stood 
looking  at  her,  his  long  arms  hanging  limp  at  his 
sides.    She  raised  her  eyes  until  they  met  his. 

"Sometimes — Jim,"  she  said  slowly,  "out 
here — you  don't  know  how  afraid  I  am." 

"Afraid?"  he  muttered  blankly.  "Afraid 
of  what?" 

"Oh,  of  the  desert!"  she  cried  wearily, 
"of  the  sun — the  sun  that  always  shines — and 
of  the  nights,  and  of  that  oily,  never-smiling 
Chinaman,  and  of  him" 

"Him?" 

"When  I  think,  what  if  he  should  know?" 
Then,  a  little  smile  coming  into  her  eyes,  she 
added,  "And  I'm  afraid  of  you  sometimes, 
Jim.    I  can't  help  it." 

It  was  all  he  could  do  that  instant  to  restrain 
himself  from  reaching  out  and  seizing  her, 
and  holding  her  tight  to  him. 

"  I  guess  you  don't  belong  out  here,  Mame," 
he  said  quietly,  and,  turning,  walked  away. 


Ill 


Thornton  accepted  whatsoever  the  day 
brought  forth.  The  desert  had  taught  him 
the  wisdom  of  such  a  course.    Domesticity 
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had  served  to  change  him  only  in  the  little 
ways  of  life.  Mamie's  acceptance  of  what  he 
had  offered  had  at  first  dazed  him.  Going 
forth  with  him  had  been  to  her  a  great  ad- 
venture. In  Thornton's  swift  reversion  to 
the  state  which  had  been  his  before  their 
meeting,  this  adventure  came  to  lose  much  of 
its  zest.  Now,  a  month  after  their  wedding 
in  the  office  of  a  Chicago  alderman,  they  were 
at  the  end  of  the  primrose  path,  and  before 
them  stretched  the  glimmering  desert  trail  of 
life. 

Not  that  Thornton  loved  her  less;  but, 
rather,  that  he  loved  her  in  his  own  way,  a  way 
bred  of  the  life  he  had  lived  before  her  coming. 
He  was  still  attentive.  He  always  carried  her 
chair  outside  in  the  evening,  and  once,  as  she 
rode  away  to  Cottonwood,  he  said  to  Grayson, 
"Bub,  I  wish  I'd  got  married  ten  years  ago." 

Grayson  made  no  reply,  and  they  fell  to 
talking  of  the  business  which  held  them  both 
in  the  heart  of  the  burned-up  land. 

They  planned  minutely  for  the  adventure 
of  the  desert  before  them.  Three  days  later 
everything  was  ready.  Mamie  listened  to 
them  as  they  talked  until  nearly  midnight 
before  the  day  of  their  departure.  Now  and 
then  Grayson  glanced  across  to  where  she  was 
sitting.  Her  hands  lay  limp  in  her  lap.  The 
heat  of  the  day  had  been  terrific.  The 
thermometer  hanging  on  a  post  of  the  corral 
had  registered  one  hundred  and  twelve  degrees 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

"How  hot  does  it  get  over  there  in  the 
valley?"  the  girl  asked  as  they  spoke  of  the 
water  they  must  carry. 

"I've  seen  it  a  hundred  and  thirty-two," 
Thornton  answered;  "that's  goin'  some." 

His  wife  made  no  reply  at  once,  but  present- 
ly she  asked: 

"Don't  men  die,  sometimes,  out  there?" 

Thornton  laughed.  "Sometimes,"  he  re- 
plied. *  *  I  guess  a  man  did  once. ' '  He  winked 
at  Grayson.  Rising  then,  he  crossed  to 
where  she  sat  and,  bending  over  her,  said, 
"Don't  you  worry,  Mame;  don't  you  worry  a 
minute.  Bub  and  I  know  that  desert  like 
you  did  the  Royal  Hotel,  back  in  Chicago. 
There  ain't  a  spring  in  it  we  don't  know 
about,  and  ten  days'll  see  us  back  here,  mebbe 
with  another  claim.  Those  mountains  over 
there  are  full  of  gold  and  Bub  and  I  are  goin' 
t'  get  some  of  it.  You  won't  worry,  will  you, 
Mame  ?    Promise ! " 

"I'll  try  not  to,"  she  answered,  and  lifted 
her  eves  to  his  face. 

To  her  the  desert  was  a  menace  inscrutable. 


Of  it  she  knew  only  what  she  dreamed.  And 
so,  to  Thornton,  her  excited  warnings  the  next 
morning,  as  they  prepared  to  set  out,  induced 
only  laughter.  Glancing  at  her  as  he  tightened 
the  packs  on  the  two  burros,  Grayson  saw  how 
pale  her  face  was  save  for  the  two  spots  of  pink 
on  her  cheeks. 

From  the  doorway  she  watched  them  ride 
out  into  the  gray  gloom  of  dawn,  their  goal  the 
distant  mountains  whose  ragged  line  was  yet 
invisible  in  the  western  sky.  She  waved  a 
hand  to  them.  Presently,  when  Thornton 
turned  again  in  the  saddle  for  a  last  look,  she 
was  gone.  In  silence  they  rode  on,  while 
behind  them,  up  the  sky,  crept  the  burning, 
brazen  sun.  At  noon  they  reached  Wilson's 
spring  where,  in  the  shelter  of  a  ledge,  they 
lingered  until  five  o'clock. 

Their  animals,  guided  by  instinct,  had 
drunk  sparingly  of  the  water,  and  as  the  night 
wind  freshened  seemed  to  take  to  themselves  a 
new  life.  The  little  cavalcade  moved  swiftly 
on  under  the  white,  low  moon  until  midnight. 
Then,  until  another  dawn,  animals  and  men 
slept  under  the  velvet  star-shot  sky. 

The  course  lay  to  the  northwest.  It  was 
their  purpose,  arriving  at  the  northern  point, 
to  trail  down  the  range  and,  in  the  end,  to 
return  direct  east,  in  the  face  of  the  rising  sun. 
The  course  was  familiar  to  them.  They  had 
covered  it  the  previous  year,  and  had  noted 
the  location  of  each  available  camping  spot 
and  spring  the  entire  way.  And  yet  they  had 
not  lightly  gone  about  preparing  for  the  ad- 
venture. Experience  had  taught  them  that 
the  desert  is  a  land  of  make-believe  and 
illusion,  into  which  silent  men  fare  forth  seek- 
ing the  end  of  the  rainbow.  They  knew  the 
desert  for  what  it  was,  a  vast  chameleon 
monster,  shifting,  changing,  rising,  falling, 
always  silently,  wind-swept  as  the  sea.  And 
overhead,  ever  the  sun,  the  low-hanging  sun, 
an  earth  on  fire  in  the  turquoise  sky.  Over 
the  rigid  waves  of  this  sand  sea,  with  their 
plodding  animals,  these  two  men,  their  faces 
concealed  by  kerchiefs  tied  behind  their  ears, 
passed  through  atmosphere  that  quivered  like 
the  superheated  air  above  a  stove.  Arriving 
at  a  camping  spot,  weakly  they  slid  from  their 
horses  and,  hobbling  them,  crawled  into  the 
hot  shade  of  a  sand  wave  or  mesquite  bush. 
Their  lips  cracked  behind  the  kerchief 
masks;  their  faces  shriveled  until  the  skin 
wrinkled  like  the  skin  of  a  frost-bitten  apple 
when  they  stroked  their  cheeks.  Their  eyes 
seemed  to  have  sunk  deep  into  their  heads  and 
were  red-rimmed,  and  their  hair,  bleached  by 
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the  dust  of  the  trail  looked  as  white  as  the 
hair  of  old  men.  After  three  days  they  came 
to  the  mountains. 


IV 


For  a  day  and  a  night  they  camped  at 
Lacy's  Spring.  Sheltered  by  the  mountains 
as  they  were,  the  cold  wind  which  swept  down 
the  canons  from  the  peaks  above  as  the  sun 
dipped  below  the  ragged  western  line  chilled 
them  to  the  bone,  after  the  days  and  nights 
that  they  had  spent  in  the  blighted  valley. 
Greedily  the  animals  drank  of  the  water  that 
they  brought  them,  and  wallowed  in  the  scant 
but  juicy  verdure  of  the  oasis.  In  twenty- 
four  hours  animals  and  men  were  as  they  had 
been  before  the  start. 

Their  fire  was  reflected  from  the  face  of  the 
cliff  in  the  shade  of  which  they  had  made 
camp,  and  in  the  night  its  golden  glow  cast 
weird,  moving  shadows  out  upon  the  desert 

They  carried  the  pannier  water  boxes  and 
the  canteens  out  upon  the  sand  and  left  them 
there  to  be  cleaned  by  the  sun.  Late  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  second  day,  their  stock  of 
water  replenished  and  themselves  made  new, 
they  pushed  on. 

"We  can't  miss  it,  Bub,"  Thornton  de- 
clared, "and  if  we  find  it,  we'll  call  it  The 
Mamie." 

Once  before  Grayson  had  met  the  desert 
face  to  face  with  Thornton  and  they  had 
issued  from  the  conflict  unscathed  and  rich 
in  what  they  sought.  Could  luck,  he  asked 
himself,  attend  their  venture  now?  Some- 
times he  had  doubted.  But  they  must  make 
the  try.  He  pictured  Thornton's  wife  await- 
ing them  as  they  came  toward  her  across  the 
sage-flecked  sand;  and  he  dreamed  of  what 
her  greeting  would  be.  Did  she  believe  that 
they  would  win?  They  must,  he  told  him- 
self— for  her. 

The  next  morning,  at  the  mouth  of  a 
narrow  gorge  the  real  search  began.  There, 
hobbling  the  horses  and  the  burro  which 
bore  the  camp  equipment,  they  abandoned 
them  and  pressed  forward,  on  foot,  Grayson 
driving  the  second  burro.  The  tortuous 
trail  continued  for  a  little  way  beneath  over- 
hanging ledges  of  rock,  skirting  the  smooth 
faces  of  tremendous  cliffs,  and  dipping  deep 
into  the  baked  bed  of  a  vanished  torrent 
Their  way,  perhaps,  had  never  before  been 
trod  by  men;  and  it  may  have  been  that 
something  of  the  solemnity  of  their  position 
was  theirs  to  know,  for  silence  fell  upon  them. 


Float!— a  bit  of  quartz,  broken  from  a  ledge, 
perhaps  now  hidden,  and  borne,  ages  ago, 
down  the  canon  when  a  great  river  roared 
through  this  gigantic  sluice.  Such  a  bit  of 
rock  they  searched  for  now.  At  places  the 
gorge  so  narrowed  that,  stretching  out  their 
arms,  their  finger  tips  would  touch  the  two 
sides;  elsewhere  they  would  come  upon  a 
broad  open  space  where  ages  ago  had  lain 
a  lake,  shimmering  in  the  half  light.  At  one 
point  they  found  themselves,  on  a  sudden  turn 
of  the  gorge,  in  a  well.  On  either  side  rose 
sheer,  smooth  walls  of  rock.  Gazing  straight 
up  they  saw,  against  the  patch  of  turquoise 
sky,  the  pale  ghosts  of  the  stars.  In  their 
zeal  for  the  quest,  they  forgot  even  the  sun 
which  poured  its  elusive  gold  upon  them  as 
they  crossed  the  wider  places. 

Thornton,  who  had  pushed  on  ahead,  sud- 
denly disappeared.  Grayson  halted  the 
burro  and  hallooed.  The  answering  cry  was 
ricochetted  back  and  forth  among  the  rocks. 
When  Grayson  came  upon  him,  Thornton 
was  seated  upon  a  boulder  beside  the  trail 
staring  at  something  in  his  palm.  He  looked 
up,  and  in  his  face  was  the  glow  of  success. 

"Float,"  he  said,  and  held  out  the  jagged 
bit  of  rock. 

Grayson  examined  it  critically.  "  Where  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"Here — this  side — on  the  bottom." 

They  pushed  on.  A  hundred  yards  ahead 
the  canon  split.  In  the  angle  Grayson  picked 
up  a  second  piece  of  rock,  larger  and  heavier. 
They  gazed  into  each  other's  glowing  eyes. 

"Hi " — Grayson's  voice  was  low  and  gen- 
tle— "I  guess  we're  going  to  find  it." 

Together  they  examined  the  bit  of  quartz. 
Its  story  was  clear;  ihey  read  it  in  the  sharp 
points,  and  unsmooth  surfaces,  and  in  the 
weight. 

"Too  sharp  to  have  come  far,"  Thornton 
said. 

"And  too  heavy,"  Grayson  added.  Then 
they  studied  the  branching  gorges  that  led  off 
to  right  and  left  from  where  they  stood. 

Thornton  squinted.  "Not  down  there," 
he  declared  at  last.  "  Those  walls  bear  away 
too  much." 

"It's  this  one,"  Grayson  decided,  "and 
this  side;  there's  the  stuff  from  the  other 
side  over  there."  And  so,  on  up  the  left 
gulch  they  trailed. 

It  would  appear  that  the  seeker  for  gold  in 
the  earth  is  led  on  from  hill  to  hill  by  a  deceiv- 
ing, dancing,  fairy  light,  that  appears  and 
vanishes  before  his  eyes,  beckoning  him  on, 
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until,  spent,  he  lies  down  beside  the  trail  to 
die.  In  the  beginning  he  is  thus  led,  but  give 
him  a  sign  that  he  can  read,  and  he  makes 
straight  for  the  rainbow's  end  as  a  blood- 
hound on  the  scent. 

Thornton  found  a  third  piece  of  float, 
caught,  as  it  rolled,  between  two  points  of 
rock  on  the  incline  of  a  ridge.  Instinctively 
he  looked  up.  What  he  beheld  caused  him  to 
cry  out.  Seizing  Grayson's  arm,  he  pointed 
aloft. 

"Bub!  Bub!"  he  screamed,  "look!  Man 
we've  found  it — the  streak  of  yellow." 

There,  above  their  heads,  was  the  out- 
cropping mother  lode,  clear  and  beautiful  to 
their  burning  eyes. 

With  one  accord,  frantically  they  scrambled 
up  the  ridge.  On  the  lower  level,  hang- 
headed,  the  burro  awaited  their  return.  On 
his  knees  Grayson  broke  with  his  little 
hammer  piece  after  piece  of  the  rock  until  he 
had  filled  a  bag  with  specimens;  the  while 
Thornton  swiftly  built  little  pyramids  of 
stones  at  points  along  the  ledge,  marking  the 
claim.  On  a  flat  rock,  with  the  point  of  his 
hammer,  he  scratched  his  name  and  Bub's, 
and  the  date,  and  the  name  that  he  would 
give  the  claim. 

"It's  'The  Mamie,'  Bub,"  he  cried,  "and 
even  if  that  railroad  on  the  other  side  don't 
never  tap  this  range  we'll  run  a  pack  train 
across  th'  valley,  down  there,  and  beat  th' 
infernal  desert  yet!" 

"It  looks  worth  it,  Hi,"  Grayson  replied, 
"but  th'  assay'U  tell.  These  specimens  are 
only  average — and — mebbe  it  ain't  gold  at 
all!" 

"But  th'  formation,"  Thornton  insisted. 
"Th'  formation's  all  right,"  Grayson  de- 
clared.    "And  we'll  know  to-night  if  its  gold 
or  just  pyrites." 

"Pyrites — nothinM"  ejaculated  Thornton, 
as  they  slid  down  the  incline  to  the  lower 
level.  They  corded  the  bag  of  specimens  to 
the  burro's  back  and,  elated  as  only  the  gold 
seeker  can  ever  be,  trailed  the  way  back  down 
the  gorge.  What  remained  to  be  done  when 
they  reached  the  spring  was  Thornton's  task. 
From  the  pack  he  brought  forth  a  little 
mortar  and  pestle,  a  vial  rilled  with  a  brown 
liquid,  an  old  iron  spoon,  and  a  battered  tin 
cup.  In  the  mortar  he  crushed  to  powder  a 
selected  specimen  of  the  quartz.  Half-filling 
the  spoon,  he  pressed  its  bowl  among  the  coals 
of  the  camp  fire.  Together  they  watched  the 
changes  until  the  ore  became  a  cherry  red. 
Into  the  glowing  mass,  then,  Grayson  dropped 


a  bit  of  paper,  which  burned  up  brightly  in  the 
fusing  metal. 

"Good!"  he  muttered. 

"Nitrates  or  chlorides,"  said  Thornton,  as 
though  to  himself. 

Into  the  cup  he  poured  the  oxidized  ore  and 
upon  it  emptied  the  contents  of  the  vial.  The 
rest  was  time's  work,  and  the  iodine's.  For 
a  long  time  they  sat  there — waiting. 

"And  now,  Bub,"  Thornton  said,  after  a 
silent  space,  "for  home."  And  cheerfully  he 
hummed  the  first  line  of  an  old  song.  "  We'll 
make  it,  straight  across,  in  two  days,"  he 
added,  "Wilson's  Spring,  then  Indian  Spring, 
then  home." 

Grayson  nodded.  For  a  time  he  stared  in 
silence  at  the  line  of  low  buttes  in  the  east. 

"Hi,"  he  said  at  last,  "I've  been  wondering 
— since  Mrs.  Thornton  came — if  I'd  better 
stay  on  at  th'  place,  or  pull  freight." 

Thornton  stared  at  him  curiously. 

"Pull  freight,  Bub?"  he  replied.  "You?" 
Then  he  laughed.  "Has  a  petticoat  skairt 
yeh,  Bub?" 

"Oh, I  don't  know!"  Grayson  wearily  re- 
plied. "I  was  just  wondering,  that's  all. 
Seems  as  though  now — since  she  came — I'm 
a  sort  of  intruder." 

By  way  of  answer  Thornton  rose  and  went 
to  where  he  had  set  the  cup,  beside  the  fire. 
He  semtinized  the  contents  closely.  In  the 
solution  he  soaked  a  bit  of  filter  paper. 
Kneeling,  he  thrust  the  paper'  among  the 
coals.  It  smoked,  took  flame,  and  flared  up 
brightly. 

Springing  to  his  feet,  "Bub!"  he  cried, 
"she  burns  purple!" 

"Gold!"  exclaimed  Grayson  solemnly. 
"Gold,  for  sure!" 

Their  eyes  met.  "Bub,"  Thornton  said, 
"you  talk  'bout  goin'  away,  jus'  when  we've 
found  another  streak?  Bub" — he  held  out 
his  hand — "it's  half  yours — same  as  the 
others.  Petticoat  er  no  petticoat,  Bub,  you 
and  me  are  pardners,  now  and  always." 
And  above  the  fire  their  hands  met. 


The  mystery  and  the  magic  of  the  land 
through  which  they  passed,  returning,  were 
lost  to  these  men  in  the  zeal  possessing  them 
to  press  onward  as  swiftly  as  conditions  would 
permit. 

Thornton  led  the  way.  The  burros  fol- 
lowed.    Grayson,  riding  easily,  head  down, 
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came  last.  As  they  had  come,  so  they  re- 
turned now,  in  silence.  Their  quest  had  been 
rewarded  richly.  Grayson  was  well  aware  of 
this,  though  he  had,  in  a  way  that  was  his, 
sought  at  first  to  cast  doubt  over  the  richness 
of  their  find.  Lacking  somewhat  Thornton's 
boyish  enthusiasm — he  was  not  yet  a  desert 
child — the  difficulties  which  faced  them  still 
loomed  large  before  him.  But  above  all  else, 
as  they  rode  slowly  on,  he  thought  of  the 
woman  waiting  beyond  the  eastern  hills. 
Scene  after  scene  of  his  earlier  life  unrolled 
before  him,  clearly,  vividly.  He  recalled  his 
last  meeting  with  Mamie.  They  had  spent 
the  Sunday  afternoon  in  Lincoln  Park  to- 
gether, and  in  the  evening  they  had  watched 
the  moon  come  up  above  the  lake  from  a  bench 
on  the  Drive.  She  told  him  then.  A  week 
later  he  had  gone.  He  remembered  his  first 
meeting  with  Thornton  in  the  barroom  of 
the  Palace  Hotel.  Tunnison,  the  proprietor, 
introduced  them.  Grayson  had  been  there 
three  days.  He  had  resolved  to  go  south; 
word  had  come  to  him  that  there  was  an 
opening  for  an  engineer  in  the  smelter  at 
Douglas. 

A  cry  ahead  roused  him.  Thornton's  horse 
lay  in  the  trail.  Thornton  had  slid  from  the 
saddle  in  the  nick  of  time.  The  animal  had 
stumbled. 

"Done  for,"  Thornton  muttered,  as  Gray- 
son rode  up — "look  at  that  leg."  It  was 
broken  clean  between  the  fetlock  and  the 
knee. 

They  removed  the  saddle  quickly,  and  as 
Grayson  packed  it  upon  the  back  of  the  burro 
which  bore  the  bags  of  ore,  he  heard  the  sharp 
report  of  Thornton's  revolver.  Afterwards 
they  walked,  Grayson  leading  his  own  horse, 
Thornton  driving  the  burros. 

The  desert  had  dealt  them  its  first  blow,  yet 
neither  man  complained.  An  hour  later  they 
watered  the  three  remaining  animals. 

"We  ought  t'  hit  the  spring  by  evening," 
Grayson  called  back  over  his  shoulder. 
Thornton  made  no  reply. 

A  spring  in  the  desert  may  be  the  hub  of  a 
verdant  wheel,  of  it  may  be  a  mere  shallow 
depression  a  foot  below  the  surface  in  which 
bubbles  a  quantity  of  lukewarm  water.  As 
they  approached  the  point  where  they  knew 
to  be  a  spring  of  this  latter  sort  they  moved 
more  rapidly.  Grayson,  leading  the  horse, 
came  upon  it  first.  As  Thornton  joined  him 
he  turned. 

"Dry!"  he  muttered. 

Thornton    looked    down    into    the    little 


saucer  rimmed  by  round  rocks.  For  a  long 
time  he  stared  at  the  depression  dumbly,  then 
slowly  lifted  his  head  until  his  eyes  met 
Grayson's. 

"Dry!" 

"Look!"  Grayson  called,  and  Thornton's 
eyes  crept  down  the  outstretched  arm  to  the 
tip  of  a  pointing  finger.  There  on  the  sand, 
perhaps  fifty  feet  away,  lay  pieces  of  clothing 
— a  canvas  legging — a  hat — a  red  kerchief — 
the  sleeve  of  a  coat.  The  story  these  bits  of 
cloth  told  was  as  clear  as  a  printed  page. 
Another,  such  as  they,  had  come  here,  as  they 
had  come — for  water;  and  in  madness  had 
stripped  himself.  Perhaps,  farther  on,  they 
would  find  the  body  as  they  had  found  its 
covering. 

"There's  only  one  thing  to  do,"  Grayson 
said  coldly.  "Divide  what's  left — and  trv 
for  it." 

And  this,  silently,  they  proceeded  to  do. 
Men  and  animals  alike  shared  the  precious 
fluid. 

Thenceforth,  in  turn,  one  rode  while  the 
other  kept  the  burros  to  the  trail.  Once,  as 
he  trudged  on,  his  chin  upon  his  breast,  the 
bar  of  a  song  was  borne  back  to  Grayson. 
He  lifted  his  face.  He  saw  Thornton  swav 
in  the  saddle,  and  over  him,  like  a  wave, 
swept  the  awful  realization  of  what  such 
singing  meant,  here  and  now.  .  .  . 


VI 


Thornton  was  going  under.  For  half  a 
day  his  mind  had  been  creeping  nearer  and 
nearer  to  that  line  which  divides  sanity  from 
the  madness  which  the  desert  breeds.  His 
deep-set  eyes  shone  with  unwonted  luster; 
again  and  again  unconsciously,  mechanically, 
he  would  pass  the  back  of  his  hand  across 
his  forehead.  Looking  around,  once,  Gray- 
son noticed  that  the  handkerchief  worn  to 
cover  the  lower  part  of  the  face  had  fallen  to 
his  breast. 

"Cover  up  your  face,"  Grayson  said. 
Thornton  futilely  fumbled  the  cloth. 

"It  keeps  slipping  down,"  he  whined,  "it 
keeps  slipping  down,  all  the  time — slipping 
down."  His  mouth  was  open  and  he 
breathed  the  torrid  air  in  little  quick  gasps. 

Grayson  realized  that  it  would  not  avail 
for  him  to  urge  haste.  The  time  for  haste 
was  past,  now;  and  there  began  a  slow,  silent, 
grip-to-grip  fight  with  the  desert.  He  was 
himself  losing  strength.     In  camp  that  night 
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he  diagnosed  his  condition  minutely.  Thorn- 
ton lay  on  a  blanket  beside  him.  Close  over- 
head hung  the  cold  stars.  To  Grayson, 
sitting  in  the  sand,  hugging  his  knees,  it 
seemed  that  almost  he  could  reach  up  and 
pick  them  from  out  the  purple.  He  became 
conscious  that  he  was  swallowing  constantly 
with  an  automatic  precision.  He  felt  his 
pulse;  it  wavered.  The  desert  wind  smote 
him  in  the  face;  it  was  like  a  blast  from  an 
oven.  Thornton  turned,  on  the  blanket  beside 
him,  and  whined  like  a  sleeping  infant.  Gray- 
son pinched  his  own  legs;  they  were  still 
corded  hard. 

Save  for  the  agony  of  the  deep,  gash-like 
crack  in  his  lower  lip,  he  assured  himself  that 
he  was  all  right.  He  felt  his  finger  nails; 
they  were  cracked,  but  gave  him  no  pain  as 
yet.  He  was  glad  of  that;  he  didn't  want  his 
fingers  to  hurt  him. 

Thornton  whined  again;  he  was  lying  on  his 
back,  his  face  upturned  to  the  stars.  Presently 
he  began  to  mumble  as  he  slept.  At  first  the 
words  ran  together  gutturally,  but  after  a 
little  they  became  phrases,  then  sentences. 
Grayson,  on  his  knees,  leaned  over  and 
searched  the  drawn  face  in  the  starlight. 
Thornton  opened  his  eyes.  Glowing,  they 
stared  into  Grayson's,  and  through  them. 

"Le's  have  another,  Bub,"  he  mumbled. 
"Billy,  bring  jx  couple  more  bottles  beer. 
Come,  wet  yer  whistle,  Bub.  Come  on,  have 
another;  ain't  we  pardners?" 
Grayson  sank  back  on  his  heels. 
"Ain't  it  good?"  Thornton  rambled  on. 
"Ain't  a  glass  of  cold  beer  good  on  a  day  like 
this?  When  that  railroad  gets  up  there  to 
th'  mountain,  Bub,  you  an'  me'll  be  regular 
Monte  Cristos  an'  no  mistake.  Here's  to  the 
railroad." 

Grayson  gripped  his  shoulder  and  shook 
him.  Thornton  moaned.  "The  old  thing 
won't  stay  up,  Bub,"  he  whined;  "it  keeps 
slippin'  down;  it  keeps  slippin'  down;  let  it 
slip,  I  don't  care."  He  closed  his  eyes  again, 
and  turned  upon  his  side. 

Presently  he  seemed  to  be  sleeping  natu- 
rally. Grayson  stood  up.  One  of  the  burros 
and  the  horse  had  found  shelter  from  the  night 
wind  under  an  overhanging  ledge  of  rock 
fifty  yards  back  along  the  trail.  Its  com- 
panion lay  in  the  open  near  by.  Grayson 
seated  himself  beside  the  animal,  which  did 
not  turn  its  head  as  he  approached.  A 
moment  before,  as  he  knelt  beside  Thornton, 
there  had  come  to  him  an  inspiration  of  evil, 
born,  perhaps,  of  the  horror  of  their  condition 


and  the  frost  light  of  the  desert  night.  Here 
was  he  striving  to  sustain  the  life  of  one  who 
had  robbed  him  of  all  that  was  dearest  to 
him;  while  over  there,  across  the  sand,  she 
whom  he  had  lost  was  waiting  for  this 
man's  return.  Why  should  he  be  called 
upon  to  restore  this  weak,  driveling  creature 
to  her  ?  They  had  come  out,  equal,  each  to 
the  other,  to  fight  the  desert.  The  desert  had 
proved  itself  greater  than  one  of  them;  and 
he,  the  other,  must  fight  now  for  himself. 

He  knew  that  it  would  be  a  fight  in  which 
no  quarter  would  be  given.  Nine  days  they 
had  struggled  on  side  by  side,  partners,  and 
now  Thornton  had  fallen.  The  desert  was 
claiming  its  own.  And  in  a  few  hours  more, 
Grayson  told  himself,  he  would  feel  the 
clutch  of  its  hot  fingers  at  his  own  throat. 
Men  die  in  the  desert;  fall  upon  their  knees, 
babbling  of  rivers  in  the  sand;  and  lift 
handfuls  of  the  hot  trickling  stuff  to  their 
cracked  mouths.  So  was  Thornton  dying, 
while  out  yonder  she  was  waiting  for  him  to 
come  back.  Fate  had  taken  their  affairs  into 
its  own  hands  and  was  shaping  them  for  him. 
Mamie  Thornton's  face  appeared  before 
Grayson;  it  was  a  smiling  face,  a  face  to  be 
kissed  and  touched,  gently,  with  the  tips  of 
the  fingers.  Thornton  himself  would  under- 
stand; it  would  be  a  square  deal  all  around. 
Mamie  would  have  his  share  and  the  partner- 
ship could  go  on,  with  her  in  his  place. 

He  rose  and  went  back  to  where  Thornton 
lay.  As  he  approached,  a  blot  on  the  sand 
beside  the  sleeping  man  attracted  him.  It 
was  his  own  canteen.  The  screw  top  was 
missing.  He  held  it  to  his  ear  and  shook  it. 
Empty!  He  raised  it  to  his  lips;  threw  back 
his  head  and  sucked.  Half  a  teaspoonful  of 
water  trickled  into  his  throat.  The  few  drops 
that  he  had  cherished,  that  he  had  guarded 
all  day,  as  a  miser  guards  his  gold,  had  been 
filched  from  him  by  this  thing  lying  at  his  feet 
asleep.  The  last  water,  which  he  would  have 
shared,  man  and  man,  was  gone,  stolen,  and 
the  next  spring  was  fourteen  miles  away.  A 
passion  to  kill  this  thief  asleep  on  the  sand 
surged  through  him  and  his  fingers  closed 
over  the  grip  of  the  Colt  at  his  side.  As  he 
leaned  forward,  gun  in  hand,  Thornton's  eyes 
opened.  The  water  had  given  life  back  to 
him. 

"Bub,"  he  whined,  raising  upon  one  elbow. 
"Bub,  you  wouldn't  kill  me,  would  you?  I 
took  it;  Bub,  I  took  it!  What  did  you 
leave  it  here  for?  I  thought  you  meant  I 
should,  when  I  woke  up.     It  ain't  all,  is  it, 
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Bub?  Oh,  Bub,  lad,  it  ain't  all!  It  ain't  all, 
is  it?" 

Grayson  thrust  the  gun  back  into  its 
holster  and  turned  away.  Thornton  called 
after  him. 

"  Bub,  it's  all  off.  I  can't  make  it,  anyway. 
You  go;  lemme  stay.  Tell  Mamie  how  it 
happened,  Bub."  Grayson  turned  slowly 
then  and  stared  down  at  the  figure  crouching 
in  the  sand.  "You  take  care  of  her,  Bub. 
She'll  have  the  property;  I  want  she  should. 
I  want  you  an'  her  t'  be  pardners,  Bub,  same 
as  we've  been."  His  voice  whimpered  into 
silence.  Then  shrilly  he  cried,  "Billy,  bring 
us  couple  more  bottles  of  cold  beer,"  and  fell 
back,  laughing. 

Scorn  and  something  of  pity  were  mingled 
in  Grayson's  face  as  he  stared  down  at  the 
black  blot  on  the  sand  whence  came  a  stream 
of  cackling  gibberish.  His  chin  on  his  breast, 
without  speaking,  he  turned,  and  walked 
away  in  the  direction  of  the  animals.  Above 
the  buttes,  to  the  east,  stretched  a  widening 
ribbon  of  dirty  gray.  At  the  ledge  Grayson 
stopped.  Presently  he  lifted  his  face  .to  the 
paling  stars,  as  though  he  would  question 
them.  A  moment  thus  he  stood,  rigid,  then, 
swinging  suddenly  about,  he  ran  back  to 
where  Thornton  lay.  He  was  still  babbling 
indistinguishable  words  such  as  gurgle  from 
the  throat  of  one  who  glides  within  the  in- 
fluence of  anaesthesia.  Grayson  knelt  beside 
the  prone  figure  and  drew  the  gun  from  its 
holster  where  it  lay  on  the  sand. 

"Get  up!"  he  commanded  sharply. 

Thornton's  eyes  opened.  Seizing  him  by 
the  shoulders  Grayson  raised  him  to  a  sitting 
posture.  The  weak  one's  fingers  opened  and 
closed,  spasmodically,  on  the  sand  between 
his  knees. 

"  Get  up! "  The  command  cut  the  silence 
with  an  oath.    "  Get  up  or  I'll  kill  you! " 

Thornton  raised  his  face;  Grayson  was 
leaning  forward,  his  gun  tight  clutched  in  his 
fist  Weakly  his  companion  rose.  The 
action  served  momentarily  to  restore  in  some 
part  his  waning  senses. 

"Bub,  Bub—-tell  me,  Bub — what  yeh  goin' 
t'  do?"  he  cried.  "Yeh  ain't  a-goin'  to  kill 
me,  Bub?     Yeh  ain't,  are  yeh,  Bub?  " 

"Shut  up,"  Grayson  ordered.  "Shut  up — 
and  listen !  You  're  crazy ;  you're  mad ;  you've 
been  whining  like  a  baby  with  the  colic. 
You're  going  to  do  as  I  tell  you.  Understand  ? 
I've  got  your  gun  and  you  can't  shoot. 
You're  going  t'  ride.  I'm  going  to  try  to 
make  Indian  Spring;  it's  fourteen  miles  but 


it's  worth  trying.  And,  mad  or  sane,  you've 
got  to  help.  Understand?  If  you  get  gay 
I'll  blow  you  so  full  of  holes  you  couldn't 
hold  water  if  you  had  it!  Now  stand  where 
you  are !  If  you  know  as  much  as  a  Panamin  t 
bug  eater,  you'll  try  t'  keep  what  little  head 
you've  got  left  I'll  make  it  as  far  as  I  can, 
but  if  one  of  us  has  got  to  die  out  here,  it  ain't 
going  to  be  me.    Understand?" 

As  he  spoke  Grayson  searched  the  face 
before  him  in  the  gray  birth  light  of  the  new 
day.  The  sunken  eyes  burned;  little  blots  of 
blood  at  the  corners  of  the  mouth  emphasized 
the  death's-head  aspect  of  the  countenance. 
Suddenly  Thornton  tottered,  reached  out  to 
clutch  the  air,  and  sank  upon  his  knees. 
Leaving  him  thus  helpless,  Grayson  ran 
swiftly  back  down  the  trail.  Presently  he 
came  up  leading  the  animals.  He  linked 
them  together  with  lengths  of  pack  rope, 
halter  to  saddle,  the  horse  in  front.  Evenly 
dividing  a  coil  of  rope,  he  went  to  where 
Thornton  knelt.  As  he  stooped  to  raise  him, 
the  words  that  were  trickling  from  the  mad- 
man's lips  penetrated  to  the  core  of  his  own 
burning  brain.  He  paused,  and  bowed  his 
head,  and  waited : 

"Now  I  lay  me  down  t'  sleep, 
I  pray  UV  Lord  m*  soul  t'  keep; 
'F  I  should  die  afore  I  wake, 
I  pray  uY  Lord  m'  soul  t'  take " 


Grayson  shook  him  violently.  Then,  lift- 
ing him  bodily  in  his  arms,  he  staggered  across 
to  where  the  horse  stood  and  with  a  mighty 
effort  got  him  into  the  saddle.  With  one 
length  of  rope  he  bound  him  securely  there 
and  with  the  other  lashed  his  feet  together 
stirrup  to  stirrup.  This  done  he  glanced 
over  into  the  east,  where,  above  the  ridge,  the 
sky  reflected  the  orange  light  of  sunrise. 
Taking  up  the  hanging  reins  of  the  horse,  he 
spoke  to  the  animal  kindly,  and  so,  as  day 
broke  above  the  buttes,  the  little  cavalcade 
of  life  moved  forward. 


VII 

When  a  white  man  starves  in  the  wilder- 
ness, it  is  of  restaurants  and  beef  and  soup  and 
pie  that  he  babbles  with  his  last  trembling 
breath;  and  when  a  man  goes  mad  for  water 
in  the  desert,  he  whines  of  fountains  and 
pools  and  cool,  mountain  lakes,  and,  gulping, 
drinks  his  All  of  the  dust-laden,  scorching 
air.  Thus  Thornton  now.  His  shrill  cries, 
losing  half  their  force  in  his  swollen  throat, 
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pierced  the  silence  of  the  valley,  like  little 
barbed  javelins  of  sound.  With  each  step  of 
the  horse  beneath  him  he  swayed,  drunkenly, 
from  side  to  side,  the  instinct  of  balance, 
present  always,  seemingly,  in  madness,  serv- 
ing to  secure  his  seat.  He  chattered  of  bot- 
tles and  of  canteens,  and  laughed  stridently. 
His  voice  acted  upon  Grayson  like  a  lash. 
He  pulled  the  brim  of  his  hat  down  about  his 
eyes,  and  tried  to  hum  an  old  tune;  anything 
to  drown  the  cackle  that  continued  unabated 
across  his  shoulder. 

Only  once  during  the  first  hour  did  he 
glance  back.  He  had  unconsciously  fallen 
into  a  slower  pace,  and  the  lead  rein  swung 
loose  from  his  cracked  and  smarting  fingers. 
The  muzzle  of  the  horse,  his  swollen  tongue 
protruding,  almost  touched  the  trail.  The 
burros,  head  down,  had  kept  unswervingly  to 
the  white  and  burning  way.  An  instant 
Grayson  stopped  to  tighten  the  kerchief  knot 
behind  his  ears,  and  gathering  up  the  slack  of 
the  rein  pressed  on,  while  in  the  east,  before 
him,  crept  higher  and  higher  the  pitiless, 
mocking,  scornful  sun. 

After  a  time  Thornton's  cries  ceased, 
though  Grayson  appeared  not  to  have  noted 
it.  He  sat  bolt  upright,  rigid,  his  tied  hands 
clutching  the  scant  mane  of  the  horse.  The 
animal  stumbled  once;  Grayson  caught  up 
the  rein  mechanically.    Thornton  moaned. 

The  sun  hung  low,  a  glowing,  brazen  disk 
suspended  from  the  sky's  inverted  bowl  of 
turquoise.  Ages  since  it  had  shot  its  blight 
into  this  corner  of  the  earth,  and  men  and 
animals,  even  the  snakes  and  the  toads  and 
the  little  living  things,  had  Bed  before  its  fire. 
Then,  after  many  years  men  had  come  back, 
drawn  thither  by  the  lure  of  gold.  They 
found  the  gateway  open  to  them.  Sometimes 
they  would  reissue  therefrom,  and  when  it 
chanced  one  did  it  was  as  an  old  man,  where- 
as, entering,  he  had  been  in  the  full  flush  of 
youth.  And  to  those  beyond  the  gate,  such 
as  these  told  wonderful  tales.  But  more 
often  other  men,  entering,  found  on  the  sand 
dried  mummies,  or,  perhaps,  under  the 
shelter  of  a  ledge,  bones,  clean  as  stones  of  a 
river  bed,  and  white  as  alabaster.  These 
bones,  when  they  picked  them  up — for  they 
were  not  loathsome  in  their  clean  whiteness 
— crumbled  to  dust  within  their  hands. 
Symbols  they  were  of  man's  fight  with  the  sun 
and  the  sand  and  the  thirst.  At  points  in  the 
valley  other  men,  profiting  by  their  fellows' 
errors,  erected  signs  to  guide  such  as  lure  of 


gold  should  tempt  to  follow  them.  One  of 
these  signs  confronted  Grayson  now.  The 
ghastly  joke  in  the  time-dimmed  legend  that 
it  bore  caused  the  shadow  of  a  smile  to  twist 
his  cracked  and  bleeding  lips: 


DRY  SPRINGS 

KEEP  OFF  THE  GRASS 

Thirty  miles  from  Daggett's  Ranch. 
Twenty  miles  from  Coyote  Holes. 
Six  miles  from  Indian  Springs. 
Six  miles  from  wood. 
Six  miles  from  water. 
Forty  feet  from  hell. 
God  Bless  Our  Home. 


At  the  foot  of  the  board  lay  a  half-bleached 
skeleton,  the  skull  of  which  grinned  up  at 
Grayson  as  he  read  the  words. 

Six  miles!  He  had  covered  more  than  half 
the  distance  and  the  sun  had  not  yet  won. 
He  pressed  on.  He  had  long  since  ceased 
examining  the  trail  on  either  side  as  he  pro- 
ceeded. Bending  low,  as  though  with  his 
shoulders  to  force  back  the  glare,  he  stared 
at  the  yard  of  trail  ahead,  glimpsed  between 
the  dipping  brim  of  his  green-lined,  straw 
sombrero  and  the  edge  of  die  kerchief  bound 
below  his  eyes.  Over  the  black  volcanic 
buttes,  along  the  rim  of  a  choking  borax  lake, 
past  lava  ponds  that  shimmered  and  trembled 
in  the  dazzle  like  pools  of  melted  tar,  through 
narrow  gateways  in  the  gorgeous  varicolored 
rock,  over  the  blistering,  sparkling  salt  fields, 
the  trail  led  on. 

The  surrounding  rocks  shot  the  light  rays 
from  ledge  to  ledge,  and  even  the  tremulous, 
dust-filled  air  seemed  to  take  on  the  color  of 
the  formations  that  they  passed — green  from 
the  copper  crust,  violet  from  the  smooth  slate 
cliffs,  amethyst  from  the  middle  strata  of  the 
granite  ledges.  The  alkali  motes  sparkled 
frostily,  and  the  dust  filled  Grayson's  ears  and 
his  nostrils,  and  burned  his  eyes  and  scorched 
his  parched  and  swollen  throat.  His  lungs 
weighed  heavy  in  his  chest  and  he  breathed 
with  difficulty,  now,  through  his  open  mouth. 

As  he  entered  Gidley's  Gate  the  lead  rein 
tightened  in  his  hand.  He  brought  up  and 
turned.  The  last  burro,  packed  with  the 
camp  equipment,  had  lain  down  in  the  trail. 
Grayson  did  not  hesitate.  Swinging  the 
horse  about  he  looped  the  rein  over  his  arm 
and  cut  the  rope  that  linked  it  to  its  little 
fellow.  He  drew  his  gun,  blew  the  dust  from 
the  chambers,  and  fired.    The  little  animal 
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gasped  and  its  head  dropped.  Pulling  lower 
over  his  face  the  brim  of  his  sombrero,  Gray- 
son unknotted  the  handkerchief,  rolled  it  to 
three  thicknesses,  and  bound  it  securely  over 
the  horse's  eyes. 

Whether  Thornton  was  still  alive  he  did  not 
know;  there  was  not  time  to  investigate. 
Within  the  last  ten  minutes  he  had  sensed  a 
peculiar  lightheadedness,  and  twice  he  had 
shivered.  But  he  still  knew  what  he  must  do; 
he  still  believed  that  he  could  keep  to  the  trail. 
Thornton  lay  forward,  bent  from  the  waist 
along  the  horse's  neck,  one  cheek  pressed  to 
its  scant  mane,  his  arms  doubled  under  him. 

Two  Indians  came  out  from  the  spring  to 
meet  them. 

One  of  them  supported  Grayson;  the  other 
led  the  stumbling  horse  and  burro.  In  the 
shade  of  a  ledge  they  cut  the  lashings  binding 
Thornton  to  the  saddle,  and  as  they  lifted  him 
down  the  horse  collapsed  beneath  him.  With- 
out waiting  to  remove  his  dust-thick  clothing 
they  lowered  him  into  the  spring,  feet  fore- 
most, and  held  him  there.  Presently  they 
drew  him  out  and  laid  him  at  the  rim  with  his 
feet  still  dangling  in  the  water.  Thus  they 
left  him. 

An  old  Indian  knotted  a  rag  and,  soaking 
the  knot,  thrust  it  into  Grayson's  mouth,  while 
another  pressed  wet  cloths  to  his  wrists  and 
bare  ankles.  Presently  he  opened  his  eyes. 
They  ripped  his  shirt  sleeves  to  the  shoulders 
and,  rolling  him  over  upon  his  face,  thrust  his 
arms  into  the  water.  But  they  did  not  give 
him  drink. 

After  an  hour  Grayson  discovered  that  he 
could  speak.  He  asked  for  Thornton.  By 
signs  they  told  him  he  would  live,  but  they 
touched  their  brows  and  shook  their  heads 
doubtfully.  And  then,  something  caused 
Grayson  to  smile;  and  a  delicious  sense  of  lassi- 
tude, of  peace,  complete,  crept  over  him.  He 
had  made  a  man's  fight  for  a  man,  and  he  had 
won.    He  slept. 

Vffl 

Thornton  sat  in  the  sand  hugging  his 
knees  and  staring,  blankly,  back  down  the 
trail.  For  a  long  time  Grayson  lay  looking 
at  him  without  speaking.    Finally: 

"Hi,"  he  called.  There  was  no  answer. 
"Hi." 

Still  no  answer  from  the  voiceless  image  on 
the  sand.  An  old  Indian  grunted.  Grayson 
turned.    The  Indian  pointed  up  the  canon. 


"Go,"  he  said. 

"He — you  think?"  Grayson  indicated  the 
silent,  staring  Thornton.    The  Indian  nodded. 

"Me  go,"  he  said — "him,"  and  with  a 
gesture  he  indicated  one  of  his  own  burros. 

Grayson  understood.  He  would  lead  the 
way  out  of  the  valley.  And  so,  as  the  red  sun 
came  to  a  balance  on  the  western  peaks  that 
evening,  the  journey  was  resumed.  Thorn- 
ton rode  the  horse.  Grayson  went  on  ahead 
astride  the  Indian's  burro,  while  in  the  rear 
the  old  man  kept  the  one  packed  animal  to  the 
trail. 

That  morning  Thornton  had  for  a  little 
moment  shown  signs  of  a  returning  sanity. 
He  had  whispered  "Mamie"  hoarsely,  and 
smiled.  Grayson  knew  the  condition.  He 
did  not  doubt  Thornton's  ultimate  recovery, 
but  weeks  of  careful  nursing  would  be  re- 
quired. The  little  moments  of  sanity  would 
flash  out  oftener  and  lengthen  as  the  days 
passed.  Sudden  lapses  into  delirium  would 
occur  less  and  less  frequently  as  the  forces  in 
the  man's  body  righted  little  by  little.  And 
Grayson,  riding  on  ahead  in  the  moonlight, 
was  glad  for  the  woman  waiting  out  there. 
From  his  own  mind,  during  the  three  days  at 
the  spring,  he  had  cleared  away  the  doubt 
that  had  served  to  deaden  the  spirit  of  his 
friendship.  Perhaps  the  three  of  them— 
Mamie,  Hi,  and  he — could  go  on  living  side 
by  side,  after  all. 

Ahead  in  the  white  light  of  the  late  moon, 
on  the  breast  of  the  desert  lay  "the  place" — 
asleep.  -As  they  approached  Grayson  hal- 
looed. Presently  a  light  appeared — another. 
The  Chinaman  came  blinking  forth  to  meet 
them.  Evidently  Mrs.  Thornton  had  not 
heard  his  cry,  Grayson  decided.  In  the  little 
corral  the  animals  lay  down  at  once.  Thorn- 
ton could  walk  automatically,  and  Grayson 
and  the  Indian  supported  him  into  the  house. 
The  door  of  the  bedroom  was  closed.  The 
Chinaman  subtly  read  the  question  in  Gray- 
son's red-rimmed  eyes. 

He  shook  his  head.  "  Gone,"  he  murmured. 
Grayson  pushed  open  the  door  with  his  foot 
and  with  the  Indian's  assistance  laid  Thorn- 
ton on  the  bed. 

The  Chinaman  gave  him  a  letter,  which  he 
read  by  the  yellow  light  of  the  lantern  on  the 
table.  And  until  the  gray  ribbon  of  dawn 
appeared  in  the  eastern  sky,  he  sat  there 
beside  the  table,  staring  out  through  the  open 
door. 

At  noon,  the  next  day,  Thornton  awoke. 
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For  a  long  time  Grayson  studied  his  face,  on 
which  the  outer  skin  hung  in  shreds.  Sitting 
by  the  window,  late  that  afternoon,  he  read 
the  letter  through  again: 

"Jim:  You've  both  been  gone  six  days — to- 
morrow at  this  time  will  be  seven — six  endless  days. 
Oh,  you  don't  know  what  these  last  six  days  have 
been  to  me!  I  rode  down  to  Cottonwood  the  morn- 
ing after  you  went  and  stayed  all  day  and  rode  back 
again  in  the  evening.  The  stars  mocked  me,  Jim. 
The  Chinaman — how  I  loathe  and  hate  him  I — was 
waiting  in  the  doorway  and  led  the  horse  away.  He 
never  smiles.  His  face  is  like  the  sun.  And,  O 
Jim,  the  sun,  always  the  sun,  the  sun  I  I  can't 
stand  it  any  longer.  He  should  have  told  me  in  the 
beginning  what  it  would  mean.  I  don't  dare  write 
him — he  wouldn't  understand.  I  want  you  to  tell 
him,  Jim,  for  me.    He'll  believe  you.    Ever  since 

Cwent  out  there  I've  watched  the  clock,  hour  after 
r,  and  two  nights  ago  I  had  an  awful  dream.  I 
saw  you  both  out  there — I  thought  one  of  you  was 
mad — and  then  I  saw  one  of  you  go  on,  leaving  the 
other  to  die — I  don't  know  which  one.  I  thought 
morning  would  never  come.  And  when  it  did  come 
— O  Jim,  the  sun  has  burned  up  my  very  heart  and 
soul!  You  tell  Hi  for  me,  Jim — tell  him  it's  best.  I 
shan't  hold  it  up  against  him,  only  he  ought  to  have 
made  me  understand  what  it  was  like.  Good-by. 
Maybe  it  will  all  come  out  right — some  day.  And, 
Jim,  even  that  first  day,  when  we  all  rode  over  from 
Cottonwood  together,  I  seemed  to  know  what  the 
end  would  be.  I  didn't  believe  that  I  could  ever 
stand  it,  and,  Jim,  I  can't.  I'm  going  to-morrow. 
The  Chinaman  wUl  give  you  this  when  you  come 
in — If  you  do — sometimes  I've  wondered  if  you 
would — I  keep  thinking  of  that  awful  dream. 
Good-by.  Mamie." 

Mechanically  Grayson  folded  the  letter  and 
thrust  it  into  his  pocket.  Outside  the  window 
the  desert  was  aglow  with  the  colors  of  sunset. 
Blankly  the  man  in  the  chair  stared  out  across 
the  magic  land  which  had  made  of  him  and 
Thornton  a  part  of  itself.  From  the  kitchen 
came  the  sound  of  the  Chinaman's  clattering 
footsteps.  With  an  effort  Grayson  got  upon 
his  feet  and  dragged  the  chair  to  the  head  of 
the  bed. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  moonlight  made  a  shimmering  path 
across  the  floor.    In  the  cold  radiance  the 
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lines  of  the  covered  figure  on  the  bed  became 
clear.  Grayson  leaned  over  and  smoothed 
the  pillow.  Thornton  opened  his  eyes  and 
stared  up  into  his  face. 

1 '  Bub  1 "  His  voice  came  raspingly  from  his 
throat.  "Bub!"  A  thin  hand  fumbled  the 
blanket.  Grayson  took  it  in  his  own;  it  was 
dry  and  hot. 

" It's  all  right,  Hi,"  he  murmured.  "We're 
home.    How  does  your  head  feel  ?  " 

Twice  Thornton  breathed  the  word, 
Home,  home."  Then  what  it  meant  slowly 
crept  into  his  mind  and  his  grip  on  Grayson's 
hand  tightened. 

"Bub,"  he  asked  simply,  "did  I  go 
under?" 

"A  little — you're  coming  out  though — 
now."    Thornton  sighed. 

"Yes,"  he  drowsed,  "I'll — come — through 
— Bub,"  and  he  closed  his  eyes  like  a  tired 
child.    After  a  moment: 

"  Bub,"  he  asked,  "where's  Mamie?" 

Leaning  over,  Grayson  searched  his  face, 
in  the  moonlight,  doubtfully. 

"Where  is  she,  Bub?" 

"She's  gone,  Hi,"  was  the  quiet  answer. 

Thornton  lay  very  still. 

"So  she's  gone,  has  she?"  he  murmured 
presently. 

Then,  briefly,  Grayson  tried  to  make  him 
understand. 

When  he  fell  silent  Thornton  seemed  as  one 
stricken  with  death.  His  eyelids  flickered. 
After  a  moment  he  raised  himself  upon  one 
elbow;  his  hand  found  Grayson's  again. 

"It's  all  right,  Bub,"  he  said  weakly;  "it's 
all  right.  I  mighta  known.  I  guess — Mamie 
— wasn't — made — fer — out — here."  His  eyes 
became  fixed  upon  the  path  of  moonlight  on 
the  floor. 

Suddenly  he  snatched  away  his  hand  and, 
clutching  Grayson's  arm,  cried  in  momentary 
delirium: 

"Bub!  Bub!  Look!  By  God,  old  pal, 
we've  found  it — the  streak  of  yellow! " 
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By  EMMA  C.  DOWD 

TRUTH  always  outweighs  words,  unless 
Some  child  or  fool  is  at  the  scale; 
The  wisest  never  dare  confess 
Enough  to  balance — lest  men  quail. 


"ON  THE    PRAIRIE" 

By  GRACE  KING 


0  travel  over  the  Aeltakapa 
prairie,  at  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage for  pleasure,  one 
should  start,  as  local  cus- 

1  torn  in  fact  requires,  early 
in  the  morning,  and  select 

1  a  day  in  early  summer, 
when  the  grass  is  in  its  brightest  green,  and 
the  little  ponds  are  covered  with  white  and 
pink  lilies.  And,  if  possible,  one  should 
travel  over  it  in  a  public  conveyance;  that  is, 
in  the  rickety  "hack"  of  "Bebe"  Babin,  be- 
hind a  slow-footed  mule  and  a  sleepy-headed 
driver,  and  the  route  should  be  from  the 
village  of  Bayou  Coco  to  the  village  of  Bayou 
Ha  Ha.  This  seemed,  at  least  at  the  time, 
the  most  pleasant  of  all  ways  to  perform  the 
journey,  and  imagination,  through  the  years 
since,  has  suggested  no  improvement. 

There  are  no  short  roads  over  the  prairie;. 
all  are  long  and  meandering,  as  if  measured 
by  the  foot  of  a  lazy  negro  on  an  errand  turn- 
ing aside  to  stop  at  every  habitation  in  sight. 
But,  on  this  occasion,  no  habitation  was  in 
sight,  only  a  tow  pile  of  verdure,  that  oscillated 
in  the  distance  before  our  crooked  course, 
very  much  as  a  planet  oscillates  before  the 
course  of  a  plunging  ship. 

But  the  road  made  no  mistake.  This  also 
turned  out  to  be  a  habitation,  although  it  was 
but  the  once  covered  ruin  of  an  old  sugar- 
house.  Two  old  negroes,  Jerry  and  Rachel, 
lived  in  it,  with  their  mule  Jinny — as  they 
were  most  particular  to  state.  But  this  was 
not  their  real  home,  they  explained;  that  was 
on  a  plantation  on  the  other  side  of  the  prairie 
in  the  swamp  lands.  And  then  their  story 
followed,  for,  when  one  travels  rightly  over 
the  prairie,  one  has  time  enough  to  listen  to 
any  stories  one  may  chance  to  hear. 

The  master  never  came  back  to  his 
plantation  in  the  swamp  after  the  war;  he 
abandoned  it  to  the  negroes,  who  were  to 
make  what  they  could  for  themselves  out  of 


the  land.  But  as  the  situation  was  lonely, 
and  the  levees  were  not  kept  up  and  over- 
flows were  of  annual  occurrence,  the  negroes, 
family  by  family,  moved  to  the  prairie,  where 
the  land  was  bright  and  work  and  company 
plentiful.  Rachel  and  Jerry  were  the  last  to 
leave,  and  what  determined  them  at  last  to  go 
to  the  prairie  was  not  the  question  of  living, 
but  of  dying.  When  the  preacher,  who  was 
also  the  coffin  maker  of  the  old  plantation, 
with  his  sons,  who  were  the  gravediggers, 
decided  to  follow  their  clients,  so  to  speak, 
Jerry  and  Rachel  had  to  emigrate  also,  as 
they  wished  for  Christian  burial. 

They  took  with  them,  of  all  their  lifelong 
accumulation  of  comforts,  only  what  they 
could  tie  in  a  bed  quilt  and  what  Jinny  could 
carry;  Jinny  was  the  mule  who  in  old  days 
used  to  turn  the  com  mil]  and  draining 
machine  under  the  supervision  of  Jerry  and 
who  apparently  had  been  freed  at  the  same 
time  as  they,  and  likewise  abandoned  of  his 
white  folks.  It  is  always  wise  to  discount  by 
half  a  negro's  praise  of  his  mule,  but  even 
with  this  liberal  allowance  enough  praise 
remained  to  Jinny  to  elevate  her  into  marked 
superiority  over  "all  niggers" — and  "most 
white  folks  even,"  as  Jerry  said. 

How  the  three  set  out  from  the  plantation 
and  made  their  way  through  the  swamp,  foot- 
ing it  slowly  by  day  and  camping  at  night,  bow 
they  kept  the  count  of  their  days,  so  as  not  to 
travel  on  Sunday,  and  how  they  kept  these 
Sundays  by  combing  their  heads  and  sing- 
ing their  hymns — what  adventures  they  had 
with  snakes  and  owls  and  wild  hogs — all  this 
was  well  worth  listening  to. 

When  they  got  out  upon  the  prairie,  all 
went  well  with  them  at  first,  for  they  struck  a 
line  of  plantations  and  night  after  night  found 
rest,  food,  and  lodgings  in  the  negro  quarters. 
But  they  did  not  find  the  home  they  were 
seeking;  that  is,  the  cabin  and  food  for  which 
they  were  to  pay  in  the  old  way  with  work. 
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So  Jerry  and  Rachel  traveled  farther  and 
farther  on  in  their  quest,  cheerily  and  hope- 
fully as  is  the  negro's  wont,  until  they  traveled 
out  of  the  line  of  plantations  and  got  into  the 
open  prairie,  where  nothing  living  was  to  be 
seen  but  droves  of  scampering  Ateupapas 
ponies. 

The  summer  had  passed,  and  autumn  was 
upon  them,  winter  closer  and  closer  before 
them,  and  still  no  work,  no  home.  They  had 
grown  ragged,  dirty,  tired,  hungry,  and  weak, 
and  when  they  got  lost  on  the  prairie,  which 
they  did  as  soon  as  they  were  out  of  sight  of 
the  last  plantation,  they  grew  distracted, 
losing  count  of  their  days,  of  their  distance,  of 
everything,  living  only  on  what  cold  corn 
bread  they  had  with  them,  lying  down  any- 
where at  night  to  sleep.  As  for  Jinny,  who 
had  no  food  at  all,  that  she  did  not  die  in  her 
tracks  only  proves  the  truth  of  the  saying, 
"You  cannot  kill  a  good  mule." 

Now  Jinny  (to  follow  the  original  narra- 
tive), for  a  mule,  was  as  old  as  either  of 
them,  and  she  did  not  wear  spectacles,  but  she 
could  outsee  them  both  put  together  any 
day. 

When  one  day  to  a  keen  northeast  wind, 
that  cut  over  the  prairie  like  a  scythe,  was 
added  a  keen,  sharp  rain,  Jinny,  who  had 
followed  her  master  subserviently,  if  sulkily 
enough— Jinny  raised  her  head  up,  gave  her 
ear  a  hitch  forward,  and  started  off  in  a  quick 
trot  Need  must  Rachel  and  Jerry  follow, 
or  abandon  their  all  to  Jinny.  So,  old  and 
stiff-legged  as  they  were,  they  trotted  after 
Jinny,  and  thus  were  led  by  the  mule  to  the 
home  they  were  looking  and  praying  for. 
For  if  the  sugarhouse  had  been  built  and 
ruined  expressly  for  their  benefit,  it  could  not 
have  suited  them  better. 

It  is  needless  to  describe  how  by  the  next 
spring  they  had  a  garden,  chickens,  and  a  pig. 
Negroes  have  a  divine  gift,  as  it  may  well  be 
called,  for  producing  a  garden  and  live  stock 
from  nothing — a  gift  that  has  laid  the  race 
under  an  evil  suspicion,  but  only  by  those  who 
know  them  not  By  the  next  fall  they  were 
two  prosperous  old  negroes.  But  the  Lord 
did  not  abandon  them  in  their  prosperity  as 
He  so  often  does  the  prosperous  whites.  He 
stood  by  them,  indeed,  in  a  most  practical  way, 
seeing,  as  Rachel  said,  how  old  they  were  and 
without  grandchildren  to  wait  upon  them. 

One  evening  Jerry  and  Jinny  were  coming 
home  from  their  weekly  trading  visit  to  the 
village.  Jerry  was  riding  Jinny  and  singing  a 
hymn  to  keep  up  his  courage  and  depress  that 


of  the  devil.  As  for  Jinny,  night  was  the  same 
to  her  as  day,  and  day  as  night.  She  plodded 
on  just  as  slowly  and  unconcernedly  through 
the  one  as  the  other.  Jerry  must  have  sung 
himself  to  sleep,  for  when  Jinny  made  a 
4  sudden  stop  he  almost  fell  over  her  head,  and 
his  first  thought  was  that  the  devil  had  got 
him  that  time  "sure  enough."  The  night  had 
come  on  pitch  dark,  and  the  stars  hung  so 
close  to  the  earth  it  seemed  to  him  he  could 
touch  them  with  his  hand.  When  he  found, 
however,  that  he  was  still  there,  he  quickly 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  devil,  instead 
of  having  hold  of  him,  had  got  into  Jinny,  in  a 
way  he  had  of  doing  in  the  old  plantation 
days.  The  Jerry  of  those  days  used  a  long 
cracking  whip  upon  her,  to  start  her  again; 
now  he  used  only  moral  means  of  compulsion 
with  her.  Very  likely  he  withdrew  the  whip 
hand  over  her  when  the  whip  hand  over  him 
had  been  withdrawn.  He  berated  and 
shamed  the  mule  with  every  reproach  in  his. 
power;  but  he  could  not  bamboozle  or  fool  her 
into  starting.  Finally,  much  as  he  hated  it, 
he  dismounted  and  found  a  dark  object  lying 
or,  as  the  case  turned  out,  sitting  in  the  road. 
He  thought  it  was  a  sack  of  corn,  but  prudent- 
ly called  out  heroically  to  it:  "Who's  you? 
.  .  .  Who's  you?  I  tell  you!  ...  If  you 
don't  tell  me  who's  you  .  .  .  Just  let  me  get 
my  pistol!  .  .  ."—muttering  this  last  sen- 
tence over  to  himself  several  times. 

At  last  he  put  his  hand  out  to  take  the 
sack  of  corn,  and  found  that  it  was  a  child. 

Old  Rachel  in  the  meantime  was  sitting 
before  her  glimmering  fire  wondering  why 
Jerry  did  not  come.  She  must  have  fallen 
asleep,  too,  for  "all  of  a  sudden,"  she  said, 
'she  heard  Jerry  calling  her,  "Rachel,  Ra- 
chel"— and  the  next  minute  he  was  in  the 
place,  carrying  his  bundle.' 

"Is  dat  a  sack  of  corn  you  got  dar,  Jerry?" 
she  asked.  "Is  dat  a  shoat  you  got  dar, 
Jerry?"  she  asked.  "Jerry,  what  is  dat  you 
got  dar?"  she  asked  for  the  third  time. 

Jerry,  instead  of  answering,  raked  the  coals 
out  of  the  ashes  and  threw  some  kindling 
wood  upon  them,  and  when  it  blazed,  care- 
fully opened  his  bundle,  in  the  light.  He 
started  back,  exclaiming:  "Hit's  a  Injun!" 

"Fo'  de  Lord's  sake,  Jerry!"  asked  Rachel, 
"where  did  you  pick  up  that  little  Injun?" 

"Jinny,  she  found  it!"  he  answered  ex- 
citedly. "Hit  was  a-sittin'  in  de  road  and 
Jinny  she  found  it." 

"I  wish,"  said  Rachel,  "while  she  was 
about  it,  she'd  'a'  found  a  nigger  baby." 
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"If  a  little  nigger  baby  had  been  sittin'  dar, 
she'd  'a'  found  it,"  answered  Jerry. 

The  little  Indian  turned  out  in  the  course 
of  two  or  three  years  to  be  just  the  child 
they  needed.  He  was  about  three  years  old 
when  Jinny  found  him.  He  never  cried,  and 
when  he  learned  to  talk  he  never  "sassed 
back."  They  never  had  to  throw  cold 
water  on  him  to  get  him  out  of  bed  in  the 
morning,  and  a  piece  of  cold  corn  bread  was 
all  the  food  he  wanted,  and,  as  they  expressed 
it,  he,  like  Jinny,  had  "insight."  He  was 
afraid  of  nothing.  He  never  played — instead 
of  that,  he  tracked  and  trailed  the  chickens 
and  turkeys  and  trapped  birds  and  chicken 
hawks.  As  for  fishing,  before  he  was  six 
years  old  he  could  beat  the  richest  planter  in 
the  parish  fishing.  None  the  less,  however, 
for  all  his  natural  virtues,  he  had  to  be 
"raised,"  and  Rachel  had  to  "raise"  him. 

One  Saturday  night  when  the  boy,  then 
about  ten,  was  standing  before  the  fire  drying 
his  limbs  glistening  with  soap  and  water,  he 
looked  up  suddenly  from  himself  to  old  Ra- 
chel, asking:  "Aunt  Rachel,  what  is  I?" 

"What  you  mean?  What  you  is?"  she 
answered. 

"  I  ain't  a  nigger,  I  ain't  white — what  is  I  ?  " 

"You  is  a  Injun,"  pronounced  Jerry  sternly 
andsolemnly.  "Dat'swhy  we  call  you  Injun." 

"Has  I  got  any  folks,  Uncle  Jerry?" 

Old  Rachel  made  her  voice  wonderfully 
low  and  musical  when  she  took  the  part  of  the 
Indian  child  in  her  recital  and  made  him 
repeat  several  times:  "If  I  has  folks,  I 
wonder  whar  my  folks  is?" 

It  was  in  the  spring  that  the  child  talked  in 
this  curious  fashion.  In  the  fall  he  further 
astonished  them.  He  had  been  to  the  village 
on  some  errand,  and  when  he  came  back  he 
did  not  say  anything  at  first,  but  after  awhile 
he  came  to  Rachel  and  said:  "Aunt  Rachel, 
does  you  know  what  dey  say  about  de  Injuns 
at  de  settlement?" 

"No,  child;  what  dey  say?" 

"Dey  say  de  Injuns  at  de  settlement  is 
mighty  bad  off;  dey  ain't  got  no  food." 

Now  Jerry  and  Rachel's  little  Indian,  ac- 
cording to  old  slavery  privileges,  had  been 
given  a  little  patch  of  his  own  to  work,  a 
corner  of  the  sugarhouse  to  keep  his  crop  in, 
and  a  sack,  for  himself.  Jerry  and  Rachel, 
who  slept  with  their  heads  under  the  cover, 
could  not  tell  precisely  what  he  did  or  how  he 
did  it.  They  only  knew  that  when  they  awoke 
in  the  morning  die  boy  was  not  there  and  his 
sack  was  not  there;  a  pile  of  shucks  showed 


that  he  had  carried  it  away  with  him  filled 
with  corn.  They  concluded  that  he  had  run 
away,  as  low-down  negroes  did  in  the  old  days 
when,  as  Rachel  said,  "niggers  was  niggers." 
They  could  not  get  over  their  disappointment 
in  the  boy,  and  wasted  three  days  bemoaning 
their  lost  hopes  in  him.  But  on  the  third 
night  Rachel  had  a  warning  in  a  dream. 
She  saw  the  Indian  boy  distinctly  and  she 
heard  his  low,  sweet  voice  saying,  "Aunt 
Rachel,  does  you  know  what  dey  is  saying 
about  de  Injuns  at  de  settlement?" 

"Jerry,"  she  said,  "old  man,  you  take 
Jinny  and  you  go  after  that  boy;  and  don't 
you  come  back  till  you  have  found  him, 
Jinny!  She  done  found  him  once,  and  Jinny 
she  kin  find  him  again.  If  he's  on  de  face  of 
God's  green  earth,  Jinny  she'll  find  him." 

The  Indian  settlement,  everybody  said,  lay 
"over  there,"  pointing  in  the  direction  of  sun- 
down. It  was  in  that  direction  that  the  Indian 
boy  had  gone  forth,  following  his  heart,  in 
that  direction  that  old  Jerry  followed  after 
him.  During  the  day  die  hot  sun  had  led 
them,  drawing  moisture,  like  steam  out  of  the 
sodden  earth.  At  night  they  walked  in  the 
path  of  light  cast  before  them  by  the  moon. 
One  can  imagine  the  one,  straining  his  eyes, 
looking  for  the  settlement,  the  other  straining 
his,  looking  for  the  boy,  both  doubdess  more 
than  once  seeing  the  mirage  of  what  they 
sought  in  the  fair  moonlight  before  them;  the 
one  seeing  his  folks  at  the  setdement,  the 
other,  the  boy,  with  his  sack  of  corn  pressing 
eagerly  forward. 

Old  Jerry  was  confused  in  his  recollection; 
he  only  knew  that  he  and  Jinny  traveled  for- 
ward, without  stopping  for  rest  or  food. 

They  found  the  boy  lying  just  inside  the 
edge  of  a  swamp.  If  he  had  gotten  into  the 
swamp  Jinny  never  could  have  found  him. 
He  was  still  holding  the  corn  sack  tight  over 
his  shoulder  and  talking,  in  a  delirium  of 
fever,  about  the  folks  at  die  setdement.  The 
fever  had  overtaken  hinf  before  Jerry  could. 

How  Jerry  got  help  and  a  wagon  need  not 
be  explained,  nor  how  he  brought  the  boy 
home  and  sent  "word"  for  a  doctor,  nor 
how  the  doctor  found  that  it  was  too  late  to  do 
anything.  The  littie  Indian  died,  a  day  or 
so  later.  When  he  was  almost  "gone," 
when,  as  old  Rachel  said,  "the  Lord  had  him 
by  the  hand  leading  him  through  the  gate,  he 
turned  his  head  to  say  something." 

"Aunt  Rachel,"  he  whispered,  "does  you 
know  what  dey  say  about  de  Injuns  at  de 
settlement?" 


THE   WILD  ANIMAL   INDUSTRY 


By  WILLIAM  T.   HORNADAY* 


N  no  field  of  human  en- 
deavor is  the  power  of  good 
will  more  potent  than  in 
the  stocking  of  a  zoologi- 
cal garden  or  park.  Good 
will  often  brings  animals 
that  are  remote  and  rare. 
It  also  secures  money;  and  the  capture  of  one 
or  more  animals  of  a  given  species  is,  pri- 
marily, nothing  more  than  a  matter  of  avail- 
able dollars  and  cents. 

I  believe  that  there  is  no  living  wild  species 
of  mammal,  bird,  or  reptile  which  cannot  be 
caught,  caged,  and  transported  alive  to  New 
York,  provided  the  cost  of  the  effort  is  as- 
sured. The  musk-ox  and  walrus  have  yielded 
to  the  desire  for  dollars,  and  the  okapi  is  only  a 
question  of  months.  There  are  thousands  of 
daring  and  ambitious  men  to  whom  a  difficult 
or  dangerous  task  in  capturing  big  game 
irresistibly  appeals.  From  their  ranks  are  the 
arctic  explorers  recruited.  Quite  aside  from 
the  money  question,  there  is  a  subtle  and 
powerful  charm  about  the  doing  of  that  which 
mediocrity  cannot  do.  An  ambitious  man 
loves  to  do  the  things  that  are  difficult. 

Now  that  the  identity  and  habitat  of  the 
okapi  have  been  discovered  in  Central  Africa, 
in  the  depths  of  the  great  equatorial  forest, 
and  $5,000  is  offered  by  the  Zoological  Society 
of  London  for  a  living  specimen,  we  may  rest 
assured  that  the  next  news  of  this  animal 
will  recite  its  capture  alive  and  its  safe  trans- 
portation to  London. 

The  channels  by  which  the  wild  animals  of 
the  world  drift  into  zoological  establishments 
are  quite  numerous,  and  every  director  must 
employ  each  one  to  its  full  capacity.  It  is 
most  annoying  that  animals  are  not  im- 
mortal, like  museum  specimens  of  the  first 
class;  but,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  that  can  be 
spent  upon  them,  they  are  fated  to  die. 
Therefore  must  the  quest  for  new  animals, 


and  better  animals,  be  constant  and  tireless. 
When  a  man  follows  his  card  into  the  office, 
and  quietly  remarks,  "I  am  going  to  South 
America  shortly,"  he  must  be  given  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship,  and  invited  to  sit  in  the 
Zoological  Society's  best  chair. 

In  comparison  with  Zoological  Park  people, 
the  showman  has  an  easy  time.  He  wants  no 
small  mammals  save  a  few  "monks,"  or 
possibly  a  "  chimp  "  (chimpanzee) .  He  wants 
no  birds  save  a  few  squawking  macaws  and 
parrots,  and  perhaps  a  pelican,  ostrich,  and 
cassowary.  He  wants,  particularly,  a  "  bunch 
of  bulls"  (elephants),  the  regulation  assort- 
ment of  "cat  animals"  and  "hay  animals" 
(ruminants),  and  that  is  all.  All  these  he  can 
buy  of  Hagenbeck,  Ruhe,  and  other  regular 
dealers  in  wild  animals.  His  show  is  a 
money  maker,  and  for  good  "show  animals" 
he  pays  stiff  prices  without  grumbling. 

As  a  rule,  the  showman  of  to-day  sends  out 
no  expeditions  nor  agents,  as  Barnum  did 
thirty  years  ago.  The  dealers  do  that,  taking 
all  trouble  and  risks. 

But  the  stocking  of  a  zoological  garden,  and 
annually  recruiting  its  collections,  is  a  very 
different  matter.  Any  large  zoological  society 
has  the  ambition  to  maintain  a  series  of 
collections  which  shall  be  fairly  representa- 
tive of  the  world's  living  creatures.  It  will 
not  serve  to  be  easy-going,  and  ignore  certain 
groups  of  animals  of  general  interest,  simply 
because  good  representatives  are  difficult  to 
get  and  to  keep.  A  large  institution,  like  the 
New  York  Zoological  Park,  must  have  many 
hundreds  of  species  for  which  showmen  care 
nothing,  and  upon  which  dealers  look  with 
doubting  eyes.  And  this  reminds  me  of 
Sebille. 

Sebille  is  a  Frenchman  who  persists  in 
scouting  all  over  the  western  tropics  for 
"burr-ds" — very  strong  on  the  burr — whether 
he  makes  a  living  by  it  or  not.    He  loves  to 
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hunt  for  birds,  and  his  hunting  grounds  are 
the  back  streets  of  Nassau,  Havana,  Tampico, 
and  Port  of  Spain.  He  knows  our  wants 
quite  well.  With  the  most  amazing  per- 
sistence and  optimism,  he  flits  hither  and 
thither — steerage — always  with  general  letters 
from  us,  and  has  brought  to  us  many  species 
of  desirable  birds  which  we  could  not  possibly 
procure  from  other  dealers.  I  dare  not  tell 
some  of  the  daring  expedients  he  has  put 
in  practice  to  get  live  birds  through,  under 
the  noses  of  obstructionists.  To  tell  might 
operate  in  restraint  of  trade.  We  buy  of 
Sebille  many  a  bird  we  really  do  not  need;  but 
then,  look  at  the  resplendent  trogons,  white- 
crowned  pigeons,  ground  doves,  and  a  score  of 
other  rare  species,  which  stand — or  fly — to 
his  credit. 

But  I  intended  to  mention  several  of  the 
sources  by  which  zoological  gardens  and  parks 
are  supplied.  First  of  all,  and  by  far  the 
most  important,  are  the  regular  dealers  in  wild 
animals.  Next  to  our  own  society  members, 
they  are  our  best  friends;  and  it  is  to  our 
interest  that  they  should  prosper.  They  take 
great  risks,  they  meet  with  many  aggravations, 
losses,  and  discouragements,  and  few  of  them 
grow  rich.  I  look  upon  every  fair-and-square 
dealer  as  a  quasi  partner  in  our  undertaking; 
for  there  is  no  denying  that  they  are  the  most 
potent  single  factor  in  the  supplying  of  the 
wild-animal  market.  It  is  always  a  pleasure 
to  help  a  square  dealer  in  making  a  sale  to  a 
good  customer,  even  though  in  the  matter  of 
purchasing  from  them  no  zoological  garden 
officer  will  permit  any  dealer  to  consider  him 
an  easy  mark. 

Of  all  the  animal  dealers  of  the  world,  Carl 
Hagenbeck  stands  forth  in  a  class  by  himself. 
In  enterprise  and  courage,  no  other  dealer  is 
more  than  a  fair  second  to  that  remarkable 
man.  First  of  all,  he  has  won  the  confidence 
of  a  large  circle  of  buyers,  beginning  with  the 
Duke  of  Bedford;  and  therefore  he  can,  with 
confidence,  send  a  man  with  much  money, 
into  Africa  for  example,  where  big  animals 
live,  and  instruct  him  to  bring  back  thirty 
zebras,  ten  elands,  ten  sable  antelopes,  a 
rhinoceros,  twenty  or  thirty  ostriches,  a  dozen 
lions,  and  a  host  of  other  animals. 

His  agent  goes  into  the  best  game  district 
which  offers  a  practicable  outlet  for  a  caravan 
of  living  wild  animals,  and  he  settles  down 
for  several  months.  He  gets  on  the  good  side 
of  the  native  chiefs.  Prices  are  named  for 
young  animals  of  the  different  species  desired, 
payable  in  cloth,  beads,  guns,  cartridges,  and 


other  luxuries.  The  native  hunters  catch 
young  animals,  as  many  as  they  can,  and  as 
soon  as  possible  after  they  are  born.  They 
bring  their  living  spoil  to  the  agent,  and  then 
it  is  his  business  to  build  corrals  for  them, 
and  feed  them  so  that  they  will  live.  At  last, 
after  a  lapse  of  six  or  eight  months,  the  ani- 
mals are  considered  old  enough  and  strong 
enough  to  travel.  A  caravan  is  made  up, 
and  by  slow  degrees  is  driven  to  the  coast. 
Usually  a  flock  of  sheep  is  taken  along,  in 
order  that  the  ewes  may  nourish  the  young 
hoofed  animals. 

One  of  Hagenbeck's  collectors  once  had 
great  success  in  driving  a  flock  of  about  thirty 
ostriches  along  with  a  flock  of  sheep.  In 
Egypt,  a  corral  gate  was  left  open  by  accident, 
and  the  whole  flock  of  ostriches  escaped  into 
the  desert.  The  helpers  from  Hamburg  were 
horrified,  but  the  agent  calmly  cut  adrift 
his  flock  of  sheep  and  drove  it  out  into  the 
desert  toward  the  fleeing  birds.  When  the 
latter  saw  their  woolly  friends  approaching 
they  made  haste  to  join  them.  Sheep  and 
ostriches  were  triumphantly  driven  back  to 
the  corral,  and  they  all  lived  happily  together 
forever  after. 

Regarding  the  precise  manner  in  which  a 
great  ape  reaches  a  zoological  park,  consider 
our  lusty  young  four-year-old  orang-utan 
"Dohong."  Three  years  and  nine  months 
ago  he  was  in  his  native  jungle  in  Borneo, 
about  200  miles  north  of  the  equator.  He 
was  a  tiny  infant  in  his  mother's  arms,  and  he 
made  his  way  through  the  treetops  solely  by 
grasping  the  hair  of  her  back  with  his  baby 
fingers  and  clinging  tightly.  By  day  she 
wandered  about,  feeding  on  leaves,  fruits,  and 
buds.  At  the  approach  of  night  she  spent 
about  ten  minutes,  just  before  quitting  time, 
in  breaking  boughs  and  piling  them  crosswise 
into  the  forked  top  of  a  sapling,  until  a  big 
leafy  nest  had  been  made  for  the  night's 
repose. 

Dohong's  mother  was  well  along  in  years. 
Her  teeth  were  much  worn,  and  her  activity 
had  departed.  When  the  Dyaks  found  her  at 
the  edge  of  a  rice-field  clearing,  they  had  no 
difficulty  in  frightening  her  into  a  tree  that 
stood  almost  alone,  and  in  finally  cutting  off 
her  line  of  retreat.  Then  it  was  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  chop  down  her  tree  of  refuge,  pin  her 
to  the  ground  with  forked  sticks,  and  finally 
to  bind  her  hands — all  four  of  them.  She 
struggled  and  roared,  and  tried  to  bite,  but 
soon  was  rendered  powerless. 

A  cage  of  palm  slats  and  bamboo  stems  was 
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hurriedly  lashed  together  with  green  ratliins, 
and  in  it  the  mother  and  baby  "mias"  were 
placed.  For  days  the  angry  mother  ate 
nothing,  but  finally  hunger  compelled  her  to 
take  bananas  and  boiled  rice.  The  little  red- 
haired  infant  drew  all  its  sustenance  from  the 
founts  of  nature,  and,  naturally,  the  supply 
begun  to  diminish. 

At  last  a  Chinese  trader  came  up  the  river 
in  his  sampan,  and  knowing  something  of  the 
state  of  the  wild  animal  market  in  Singapore, 
he  finally  bargained  for  the  orang  mother 
and  baby,  paying  therefor  a  nominal  one  hun- 
dred dollars'  worth  of  rice — but  cheating  ten 
per  cent  in  the  weight.  He  loaded  cage  and 
animals  upon  the  bow  of  his  boat,  and  after 
various  adventures  landed  them  safely  in 
Singapore.  There  he  sold  them  to  old  Hadji 
Ismail,  the  animal  dealer,  who  kept  them  in 
his  shady — and  smelly— back  yard  for  seven 
weeks.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  began  to 
be  torn  by  doubts  on  the  omnipresent  ques- 
tion, "To  be,  or  not  to  be?" 

Fearing  it  was  not  to  be,  he  marked  down 
the  orangs  from  $600,  Spanish  silver,  to  $400, 
at  which  he  finally  sold  them  to  the  agent  of  a 


dealer,  who  took  them  to  Europe,  wondering 
all  the  while  whether  they  would  or  would  not 
be  landed  safely  in  a  zoo. 

They  lived  to  reach  Hamburg,  and  were 
offered  to  us  by  cable.  We  said,  "It  is  like 
gambling,  but  we'll  take  a  chance,"  and 
bought  the  pair.  Eventually  they  reached 
New  York  alive. 

By  dint  of  effort  the  mother  survived  three 
months,  nursing  her  infant  all  the  while.  But 
at  last  her  days  were  numbered,  and  to  save 
its  puny  life  the  infant  was  taken  away.  The 
mother  died,  and  for  weeks  the  baby  seemed 
determined  to  follow  her.  Finally,  however, 
he  took  a  turn  for  the  better,  and  decided  to 
live.  He  began  to  eat  and  to  grow.  Now  he 
is  a  splendid,  lusty  animal,  so  strong  that  two 
men  cannot  hold  him  when  he  gets  angry.  He 
is  twice  as  large  as  a  chimpanzee  which  is  a 
full  year  older  than  he,  and  to-day  he  is  worth 
double  the  sum  ($1,000)  that  the  Zoological 
Society  risked  in  payment  for  him  and  his 
mother. 

About  three  times  a  year  tea  steamers 
coming  from  the  Orient  to  New  York,  via 
the  Suez  Canal,  bring  one  or  more  small 
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orang-utans,  all  of  which,  are  purchased  in 
Singapore,  the  great  orang  and  python  market 
of  the  world.  There  they  cost  from  $100  to 
$250  in  Spanish  dollars,  and  here  they  sell  for 
from  $150  to  $300  in  gold.  But  for  the  fact 
that  two  out  of  every  four  die  on  the  voyage, 
the  profits  would  be  quite  satisfactory. 

Ship  captains  frequently  invest  in  live 
animals,  more  for  the  sake  of  having  some- 
thing of  living  interest  on  board  than  for  large 
profits.  Captain  Thomas  Golding  was,  when 
lie  sailed  a  ship,  fairly  driven  to  animals  for 
amusement.  The  AJridi  steamed  only  eight 
miles  per  hour,  and  the  long,  slow  voyages 
became  so  tedious  that  he  was  glad  to  have  a 
lot  of  interesting  animals  to  fuss  with,  and 
feed  with  his  own  hands.  And  then  the  final 
excitement  of  striking  the  bargains  with  "the 
Zoological  Park  people"!  He  "bulled"  the 
market  horribly,  and  we  "beared"  it  without 
mercy,  until  a  bed-rock  basis  had  been  reached 
for  each  lot;  and  I  am  sure  the  doughty 
captain  was  always  sorry  when  the  "great 
bargain-day  "  excitement  was  over. 

Now,  alas!  we  are  both  bereft.  Captain 
Golding  has  been  elected  an  Elder  Brother 
of  Trinity  House,  with  many  honors  and 
emoluments.  There  are  no  more  days  of  ex- 
citement over  "Golding  shipments,"  for  our 
galleon  comes  to  us  no  more.  We  must  look 
elsewhere  for  our  future  supplies  of  Asiatic 
bears,  orangs,  big  pythons,  gibbons,  anoas, 
clouded  leopards,  buitungs,  and  civet  cats. 
The  Ajridi  of  cherished  memory  was  sold  to 
Japan  as  a  transport,  and  sunk  in  the  sea  of 
Japan  with  600  soldiers  on  board! 

Asia  is  richly  stocked  with  hoofed  animals, 
very  many  of  which  are  extremely  interest- 
ing and  desirable.  The  supplying  of  these 
creatures  has  fallen  mostly  into  the  hands  of 
two  men.  North  of  the  Himalayas  is  the 
field  of  Carl  Hagenbeck,  from  which  he  gleans 
Mongolian  wild  horses  ($800  each),  Siberian 
ibex  and  argali  ($400  to  $500  each),  snow 
leopards  ($500  to  $700),  Altai  wapiti,  maral 
deer,  and  bears  galore. 

South  of  the  Himalayan  snow  crest, 
William  Jamrach,  of  London,  is  the  chief 
operator.  Of  all  men,  he  alone  can  obtain 
living  specimens  of  the  wonderful  screw- 
homed  goat  that  is  called  the  markhor,  the 
beautiful  burrhel,  or  blue  mountain  sheep, 
the  Arcal  sheep,  and  the  remarkable  brow- 
antlered  deer,  or  thameng,  of  Burmah. 

These  men  are  able  to  procure  these  rare 
animals  solely  because  they  have  sent  their 
agents  into  their  haunts,  they  have  fraternized 
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with  shaggy-haired  and  smelly  native  hunters; 
they  buy  all  the  animals  they  can  catch,  and 
treat  fairly  the  men  who  risk  their  narrow 
lives  on  the  dizzy  crags. 

A  great  many  wild  animals  are  captured 
for  dealers,  to  order,  but  this  is  possible  only 
where  animals  are  very  abundant;  and  it  is 
practicable  only  when  a  considerable  number 
of  one  kind  can  be  sold  at  a  profit. 

For  zoological  gardens,  very  few  animals 
are  caught  to  order.  Every  year  I  receive  at 
least  two  hundred  letters  from  persons  who 
think  they  can  capture  animals  for  us,  of  any 
kind  we  choose  to  mention,  asking  us  to 
"quote  prices  f.  o.  b.  here." 

These  letters  are  mostly  a  weariness  to  the 
flesh;  but  they  are  all  written  in  good  faith, 
and  must  be  answered,  patiently  and  seri- 
ously. The  trouble  is  that  so  very  few  can 
catch  what  they  honestly  think  they  can!  I 
have  challenged  at  least  thirty  men  to  catch 
beavers  for  us,  and  out  of  the  whole  number 
only  one  has  succeeded.  The  trouble  is  that, 
for  us,  beavers  must  not  be  caught  in  steel 
traps;  and  the  ninety-and-nine  cannot  catch 
them  in  any  other  way. 

Mountain-goat  kids  can  be  caught  deliber- 
ately and  intentionally,  and  occasionally  a  big- 
horn is  caught  in  the  same  way.  But  most 
mountain  sheep  and  practically  all  bear  cubs 
are  caught  by  accident  and  chance. 

Once,  indeed,  the  New  York  Zoological 
Society  decided  that  we  would  have  some 
white  mountain-sheep  lambs  caught  in  Alaska, 
deliberately  and  intentionally,  so  the  Society 
sent  Mr.  J.  Alden  Loring  to  the  head  of 
Cook  Inlet,  where  he  engaged  a  white  guide 
and  three  Indians  to  help.  The  old  timers 
of  Alaska  all  said  it  "couldn't  be  done." 
But  in  lambing  time  (May),  Mr.  Loring  and 
his  men  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  ruggedest 
crags  of  the  Knick  Mountains,  caught  three 
lambs  of  Ovis  dalli,  and  carried  them  down 
to  their  camp  in  the  valley.  Although  the 
little  creatures  were  most  carefully  tended, 
they  proved  to  be  so  delicate  every  way  that 
they  could  not  survive,  and  all  three  died. 

With  mountain  goats  we  have  had  better 
luck — though  not  at  first.  In  1904  seven 
kids  were  caught  for  us  near  Banff,  but  all 
died  before  one  was  old  enough  to  ship. 
About  two  hundred  miles  farther  south,  four 
others  were  caught,  successfully  kept  through 
the  summer,  and  brought  on  to  the  Zoological 
Park.  In  1905  five  more  were  caught,  and  in 
October  they  were  "personally  conducted" 
to  New  York  by  the  writer.    I  proved  the 
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truth  of  the  assertion  made  by  a  British 
Columbia  trapper  and  ex-cowboy,  "It  ain't 
no  fool  of  a  job  to  ride  herd  on  a  bunch  of 
five  goat  kids  for  twenty-five  hundred  mile." 
Those  creatures  were  too  young  and  tender, 
and  needed  feeding  too  often,  to  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  come  through  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  by  express,  unattended. 

This  reminds  me  to  say  that  the  express 
companies  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
are  doing  great  things  for  the  lovers  of  wild 
animals.  In  1899,  through  the  efforts  of  our 
society,  the  rates  on  live  animals  were  reduced 


cubs  come  from  Juneau,  Alaska,  to  New  York 
in  eleven  days,  and  arrive  in  perfect  condition 
— clean,  well  fed,  and  well  watered.  We  have 
had  about  twenty-five  sea  lions  come  from 
southern  California  without  a  death  en  route. 
We  have  received  moose  from  Maine,  caribou 
from  Newfoundland,  bears  from  everywhere, 
and  a  mountain  sheep  from  San  Diego,  all  in 
good  health.  But  it  should  be  added  that  our 
shipping  directions  are  very  precise,  and  we 
insist  that  they  be  carried  out  to  the  letter. 
This  provides  for  watering  and  feeding,  espe- 
cially the  former.     An  animal  can  live  with- 
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exactly  one-half— to  one  regular  merchandise 
rate.  The  natural  result  was  an  immense 
increase  in  the  live-animal  business.  Along 
with  this  reduction  in  rates,  the  express  com- 
panies take  all  possible  care  of  live  animals, 
in  feeding  and  watering  them,  and  otherwise 
not  pem-iilting  them  to  die  of  neglect.  As  a 
result.  I  am  able  to  state  that  of  the  hundreds 
of  animals,  mostly  large,  that  have  been 
shipped  to  us  by  express,  many  of  them  across 
the  continent,  not  one  valuable  animal  has 
died  from  lack  of  care,  and  not  one  bis  died 
from  causes  which  the  express  messengers 
could  have  prevented.     We  have  had  bear 


out  food  when  it  would  perish  without  water. 
Our  card  of  feeding  directions,  filled  out  by 
the  shipper,  is  nailed  on  the  crate. 

Large  animals  of  the  cat  family — lions, 
tigers,  leopards,  and  the  like — are  shipped  in 
tight  boxes  that  have  bars  on  one  side,  either 
covered  with  wire  netting  to  keep  the  inmates 
from  reaching  out  with  their  claws,  or  with  a 
movable  front  of  boards.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  bars  is  a  narrow  opening  to  permit  the 
raking  out  of  bedding,  and  the  introduction 
of  food  and  water. 

Large  hoofed  animals  and  the  very  big 
birds  are  shipped  in  crates  that  are  boarded 
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tightly  at  the  bottom  and  provided  at  one 
end  with  a  door  that  runs  up  in  grooves.  At 
all  hazards,  there  must  be  a  way  provided  to 
water  and  feed  each  animal.  For  water,  a 
pail  of  metal  is  fastened  securely  in  a  front 
comer  of  the  crate  or  cage,  so  that  water  can 
be  poured  into  it  from  without. 

The  cages  of  big  bears  are  usually  built  of 
hard  wood,  and  lined  inside  with  sheet  iron 
or  zinc.  With  teeth  and  claws  working 
over-time  at  the  inside  of  a  cage,  a  big  bear 
becomes  the  most  difficult  of  animals  to  re- 
strain. 

Elephants  are  shipped  in  boxes  of  strength 
calculated  to  stand  the  strain.  The  larger 
the  elephant,  the  more  his  box  looks  like  a 
house  turned  wrong  side  out.  Giraffes  are 
not  provided  with  boxes  in  which  they  can 
stand  erect.  If  a  crated  giraffe  wishes  to 
elevate  his  head  and  straighten  out  his  neck, 
he  must  first  lie  down.  Camels  are  docile 
and  tractable,  and  do  not  require  to  be  crated. 

Many  persons  think  that  a  lot  of  wild 
animals   on   board   ship,   in   transit,  must 
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present  an  interesting  sight;  but  they  do  not. 
Usually  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  but  a  lot 
of  tall  and  thin  dry-goods  boxes  of  various 
sizes,  sometimes  with  slats,  sometimes  with- 
out. The  ten -thousand-dollar  lot  of  lions, 
tigers,  and  leopards  shipped  to  us  by  Carl 
Hagenbeck  for  our  lion  house  showed  only 
a  fine  collection  of  large  boxes,  duly  marked, 
but  not  a  claw,  fang,  or  tail-tip  was  visible. 

As  our  buildings  for  animals  increase,  the 
Zoological  Society  reaches  out  over  the  world 
farther  and  farther.  At  this  momenf  we 
have  lines  out  in  many  portions  of  South 
America,  Alaska,  British  Columbia,  China, 
Abyssinia,  New  Zealand,  Iceland,  and  the 
great  wild  animal  marts — London  and  Ham- 
burg. There  are  many  interesting  varieties 
that  we  must  and  will  have.  And  while  I  am 
talking  to  sportsmen  and  travelers,  and  writ- 
ing a  continuous  series  of  letters  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth,  scores  of  business  and  professional 
men  are  working  at  their  desks  to  win  money 
to  give  to  the  Zoological  Society  to  buy  animals 
for  the  people  of  our  country  to  see. 
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By  HON.  J.  OBED  SMITH* 


iHE  people  of  Northwestern 
Canada  will  some  day 
erect  a  great  monument — ■ 
not  to  a  Canadian,  but  to  a 
citizen  of  theUnited  States. 
Joining  with  them  in  pay- 
ing this  tribute  will  be  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  farmers  who  have 
come  to  us  from  the  Republic.  The  shaft  will 
be  reared  in  memory  of  the  man  who  was  one 
of  the  first  to  realize  the  future  of  the  North- 
west, and  had  the  honesty  and  courage  to  tell 
of  its  possibilities  to  his  own  people.  I  refer 
to  Hon.  James  W.  Taylor,  formerly  United 
States  Consul  at  Winnipeg. 

Aij  article  of  this  character  would  be  in- 
complete without  at  least  reference  to  Mr. 
Taylor's  interest  in  the  Northwest.  Coming 
among  us  when  the  settlers  had  only  begun  to 
turn  over  the  raw  prairie,  he  was  quick  to  con- 
ceive of  its  future.  His  prediction  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  area  available  for  raising  Ameri- 
can hard  wheat  was  north  of  the  forty-ninth 
parallel  of  latitude,  was  ridiculed  by  his 
countrymen.  I  venture  to  say  it  was  doubted 
by  many  Canadians,  but  undeterred  by  the 
skepticism  with  which  his  assertions  were 
received  he  stoutly  held  to  his  theory.  In  his 
reports  to  his  Government  he  gave  in  detail 


the  reasons  for  his  belief;  he  proclaimed  them 
in  public,  and  to  the  day  of  his  death  never 
receded  from  his  attitude.  Yes,  it  is  only 
just  that  we  should  give  credit  to  this  citizen  of 
the  States  held  in  such  high  esteem  by  those 
of  the  Northwest  who  knew  him,  for  in  part 
he  undoubtedly  inspired  the  human  move- 
ment into  the  Northwest  that  has  assumed 
such  proportions  in  recent  years.  Time  has 
tested  his  sayings  and  they  have  proved  true. 
Really  more  than  three-fourths  of  America's 
total  hard-wheat  area  lies  north  of  the  forty- 
ninth  parallel  of  latitude,  that  imaginary 
international  line  across  which  the  farmers 
of  the  Western  States  are  trekking  in  their 
thousands.  From  Minnesota,  from  the  Da- 
kotas,  from  Iowa,  from  Nebraska,  from 
Illinois,  from  Wisconsin,  from  Kansas,  from 
Montana,  they  are  arriving  and  taking  up 
land  in  Manitoba  and  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tories. This  epoch-making  movement  of 
population  is  not  without  its  literal  claim  to 
be  described  as  the  Great  Trek,  for  it  includes 
many  hundreds  of  settlers  who  arrive  across 
the  boundary  line  just  as  their  fathers  came 
across  the  plains  in  tented  schooners  to  the 
new  lands  of  the  Western  States,  a  generation 
ago.  Cross  the  Manitoba  boundary  in  the 
month  of  July  and  travel  northward  by  train 
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or  on  horseback,  and  for  fifty,  for  a  hundred 
miles  and  more,  you  will  be  moving  through  a 
sea  of  wheat  rippling  to  the  wind,  with  the 
heavy  yellow  heads  ripening  to  the  harvest. 
Travel  from  Winnipeg  westward,  and  it  is  the 
same  story;  nothing  between  your  eye  and  the 
skyline  but  wheat,  wheat!  Leave  the  main 
lines  of  travel  and  strike  off  through  the 
wheat  fields  that  stretch  to  the  circling  horizon 
and  the  story  is  still  the  same.  Here  and 
there  rise  the  red-hued  elevators,  where  settle- 
ments have  clustered  into  villages;  but  across 
the  fenceless,  unbroken  expanse  nothing  but 


the  Canadian  Northwest — that  of  Saskatche- 
wan Valley.  This  valley  is  200  miles  in 
breadth  and  1,500  miles  long — more  than  a 
thousand  times  greater  than  the  cultivated 
area  utilized  for  wheat  in  Manitoba  last 
year — and  nearly  all  of  it  awaits  the  seed. 

I  have  made  this  somewhat  general  state- 
ment because  it  embodies  facts  with  which  the 
farmer  of  the  States  is  rapidly  becoming 
conversant,  but  to  demonstrate  the  accuracy 
of  the  statistics  quoted  I  may  be  permitted  to 
include  others  from  such  authorities  as  Dr. 
William  Saunders,  director  of  the  Dominion 


wheat,  wheat!  New  villages  are  constantly 
springing  up.  The  network  of  railways  ra- 
diating from  Winnipeg  grows  like  a  many- 
branched  vine,  throwing  out  new  shoots  yearly. 
The  total  acreage  under  crop  increases  pro- 
digiously from  year  to  year.  And  yet  the 
portion  of  the  Canadian  West  which  has  been 
brought  under  cultivation  is  but  small  in 
comparison  with  the  immense  area  remain- 
ing untouched.  In  Manitoba  in  1904  there 
were  a  little  over  2,500,000  acres  under  wheat. 
This  ts  equivalent  to  a  strip  of  land  two  miles 
wide  and  160  miles  in  length.  This  strip 
produced  nearly  55,000,000  bushels  of  the 
finest  wheat  in  the  world.  Compare  this  area 
with  only  one  of  the  many  virgin  districts  in 


Agricultural  Farms,  as  well  as  others  who 
have  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  Cana- 
dian Northwest  and  are  familiar  with  its 
possibilities  of  agriculture.  They  agree  in 
the  conclusion  that  in  Manitoba,  Assiniboia, 
Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta  an  area  equal  to 
171,000,000  acres  of  land  is  available  for  the 
profitable  culture  of  wheat,  to  say  nothing  of 
other  cereals.  In  1904  the  wheat  harvester 
passed  over  only  3,000,000  acres  of  this  re- 
gion although  it  yielded  60,000,000  bushels. 
To  put  it  in  another  form,  each  acre  of 
cultivated  soil  averaged  twenty  bushels.  The 
farmer  who  reads  this  can  appreciate  the 
richness  of  land  which  thus  responds  to  the 
labor  of  the  husbandman,  but  for  enlighten- 


ment  of  the  lay  reader  I  may  be  permitted  to 
make  a  brief  comparison  with  the  harvest  in 
some  of  the  more  notable  wheat-growing  dis- 
tricts of  the  United  States.  The  grain  grower 
of  the  Dakotas  considers  thirteen  bushels  to 
the  acre  an  average  cropin  a  fairly  good  season, 
That  of  Minnesota  averages  between  fourteen 
and  fifteen  bushels  to  each  acre.  The 
standard  of  Wisconsin  is  thirteen  bushels. 
Iowa  and  Nebraska  range  between  eleven  and 
twelve  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  figures  for 
the  States  taken  as  a  whole  represent  twelve 
bushels  of  wheat  as  the  average  harvest  of 
each  acre  cultivated,  yet  this  country  still 
contributes  a  fifth  of  the  world's  supply  of  the 
cereal,  and  the  States  of  Minnesota  and  the 
Dakotas  more  than  one-twentieth  in  them- 
selves, so  extensive  are  their  fields. 

But  the  zoo,ooo  Americans  who  have 
joined  us  in  following  the  course  of  the  furrow 
have  been  tempted  by  what  the  land  of  the 
Northwest  produces  as  well  as  by  how  much 
it  yields.  Even  the  novice  knows  that  the 
wheat  sheaf  has  far  more  varieties  than  any 
other  grain,  and  that  it  is  found  springing 
from  Russia's  soil  within  the  arctic  circle  as 
well  as  on  the  other  side  of  the  world  in  far- 
away Australia.  Bread  has  well  been  termed 
the  "Staff  of  Life,"  since  humanity  eats 
more  wheat  than  any  other  food.  When  the 
machinery  of  the  mills  grinds  "No.  i  hard," 
as  it  is  called  in  the  Canadian  Northwest,  the 
miller  knows  that  his  is  the  best  flour  that  can 


come  from  between  the  grinding  stones.  It 
is  admitted  without  argument  that  no  richer 
variety — that  is,  wheat  with  a  greater  per- 
centage of  glutinous  matter — grows  on  any 
part  of  the  globe. 

Why? 

To  best  answer  this  question,  let  us  ac- 
company a  home  seeker  in  his  quest.  If  he 
has  been  a  tiller  of  the  soil  he  notes  its  com- 
position; but  the  loam  or  the  mold  or  the  clay 
is  a  single  element  contributing  to  his  success. 
There  are  the  climate,  the  moisture,  the  light 
as  well  as  the  heat  of  the  sun  to  be  considered. 
A  literal  translation  of  Manitoba  is  "  The 
Land  of  the  Great  Spirit."  So  the  Indians 
named  it  because  of  the  deep  black  earth  from 
which  sprang  the  rich  prairie  grasses.  Chemi- 
cally speaking,  this  formation  (which  is  found 
throughout  die  grain  belt  of  the  Northwest) 
is  vegetable  humus  ranging  from  one  to 
four  feet  in  depth  and  containing  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid,  and  other  ingredients  which 
naturally  fertilize  it.  But  after  the  settler 
has  built  his  cabin  and  turned  under  the 
stubble  for  his  first  planting,  he  is  astonished 
at  the  rapid  maturing  of  the  plant.  He  can 
"make  his  crop"  in  less  than  four  months 
after  the  seed  has  entered  the  ground.  From 
the  west  come  the  warm  Chinook  winds, 
tempering  the  atmosphere  to  the  proper  degree 
and  preventing  the  frost  blight.  As  the  green 
of  the  stalk  turns  to  gold,  indicating  the  ripen- 
ing of  the  grain,  more  and  more  hours  are 
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added  to  the  light  of  each  day.  The  many 
hours  of  sunlight  and  the  prolonged  twilight 
contribute  not  a  little  to  the  quality  of  the 
cereal,  while  in  this  latitude  the  climate  is  just 
cold  enough  to  make  it  hardy,  so  that  after 
harvesting  the  grain  will  withstand  extreme 
changes  in  temperature  without  injury  and 
can  he  sent  away  in  (he  railroad  car  or  in  the 
hold  of  the  vessel  without  other  protection 
than  its  own  delicate  skin.  In  short,  on  these 
plains  and  in  these  valleys  of  the  Northwestern 
wheat  country  nature  in  a  kindly  mood  has 
arranged  that  the  earth,  sun,  and  air  give 
forth  the  elements  which  bring  the  grain  to  the 
highest  standard  yet  known  to  the  world. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  human  tide  flowing 
northward  has  swelled  wonderfully  in  volume 
since  it  began  to  set  in  toward  the  inter- 
national boundary.  Lured  by  the  possibilities 
of  the  land,  the  number  of  settlers  from  the 
States  who  each  year  are  seeking  homes 
among  us  is  so  large  as  to  seem  to  the  un- 
initiated almost  incredible,  for  only  yester- 
day this  peaceful  invasion  began.  To  again 
refer  to  the  actual  figures,  our  records  show 
that  as  recently  as  1806  less  than  fifty  of  these 
people  settled  upon  land  in  Manitoba  and  the 
adjacent  territory.     Since  then  as  many  as 


50,000  have  come  among  us  in  a  single 
year.  But  the  immigration  from  other 
countries  has  increased  also  to  a  surprising 
degree.  In  1897  only  10,864  were  added  to 
the  number  of  our  people.  In  seven  years 
the  figures  had  increased  to  50,374,  while 
I  believe  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  during 
the  year  1905  fully  25,000  new  homesteads 
have  been  secured,  furnishing  a  livelihood 
to  an  immense  number  of  people.  Nor 
have  they  taken  up  their  abode  too  hastily. 
Carefully  have  they  "spied  out  the  land,"  as 
did  the  fathers  in  biblical  times.  Some  of 
the  prairie  schooners  which  have  crossed  the 
line  from  Montana  and  Dakota  have  not 
stopped  in  Manitoba,  but  have  continued  on 
and  on  even  to  north  Saskatchewan.  Great 
as  is  the  expanse  of  Northwestern  Canada, 
little  of  it  is  entirely  unknown  to  the  land 
seeker.  Already  the  modem  pathmaker — the 
railroad  builder — has  penetrated  it  so  far  with 
the  steel  highway  that  the  traveler  can  go 
by  rail  800  miles  northwest  of  Winnipeg. 
From  the  railroad  extend  the  wagon  ways,  so 
that  really  a  very  large  proportion  of  this 
country  is  readily  accessible.  The  frontier 
has  been  pushed  back  even  to  the  northern 
limits  of  Alberta. 


A  typical  m 


up  Largely  by  cmigrjnE  ft 


In  the  discussion  of  our  topic,  however,  the 
character  of  this  human  movement  is  more 
important  than  its  proportions,  and  deserves 
special  consideration,  just  as  the  quality  of  the 
harvest  is  as  essential  as  its  abundance.  I 
doubt  if  ever  before  the  cultivators  of  virgin 
soil  have  attained  such  success  at  the  outset, 
for  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  rapid 
increase  in  our  har- 
vests has  been  almost 
entirely  due  to  the  ad- 
dition to  the  acreage 
of  production,  caused 
by  the  influx  of  set- 
tlers. While,  as  al- 
ready intimated,  they 
have  indeed  entered 
into  a  favored  land, 
in  the  main  they  have 
been  of  a  class  espe- 
cially qualified  to 
make  the  most  of  the 
opportunities  afforded. 
This  is  emphatically 
true  of  the  newcomers 
from  the  States. 
Many  of  those  from 
Minnesota  and  the 
Dakotas,  for  example, 
have  already  been 
schooled  to  the  life 
in  a  new  country.  Ex- 
perience has  taught  the  i 
them    how    to    avoid 

much  of  its  hardships  and  to  avail  themselves 
of  its  advantages.  They  were  quick  to  ap- 
preciate how  the  soil  would  respond  to  their 
efforts;  they  knew  what  seed  to  drop  into  the 
furrows,  and  the  most  economical  methods  to 
follow  from  plowing  to  harvest.  They  have 
been  of  the  sort  to  attain  the  best  results, 


But  the  same  is  true  of  nearly  all  of  the 
American  "invaders."  It  is  only  necessary 
to  go  through  Manitoba,  even  far  along  the 
valley  of  the  Saskatchewan,  to  verify  this  as- 
sertion. Where  the  grain  rises  to  the  horizon, 
shutting  out  all  else  to  the  one  who  stands 
amid  it,  there  you  see  what  the  men  from  (he 
States  are  doing. 
Where  every  acre  is 
yielding  its  score  and 
more  of  bushels,  you 
find  them  beside  the 
harvesters.  They 
have  come  into  the 
new  land  not  because 
of  failure  with  the 
old,  but  merely  to  bet- 
ter their  prospects. 

The  traveler  who 
chances  into  Mani- 
toba, often  comes  to 
an  agricultural  settle- 
ment peopled  almcst 
exclusively  by  Ameri- 
cans. He  will  rind 
perhaps  a  square  mile 
cccupied  by  a  single 
family.  The  father 
cultivates  one-quarter 
while  his  sons  devote 
their  effort  to  the 
rest  of  it,  each  having 
his  individual  farm. 
When  the  harvest  time 
arrives,  the  sens  come 
over  and  help  the  father  get  in  his  crop;  then 
he  returns  the  compliment.  These  family 
communities  have  done  not  a  little  in  (he 
production  of  quality  as  well  as  quantity,  for 
friendly  rivalry  exists  as  to  the  one  who  can 
grow  the  most  and  best  wheat  to  the  acre. 
The  same  is  true  of  families  that  have  been 
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neighbors  in  the  States  and  have  found  a  home 
side  by  side  in  the  new  country.  I  have 
alluded  to  the  economical  methods  they  em- 
ploy, but  they  are  ever  ready  to  expend 
liberally  in  the  purchase  of  labor-saving  de- 
vices, realizing  that  it  is  far  more  profitable 
to  utilize  the  improved  plow  or  harvester. 
Thus  the  traction  engine  has  been  a  powerful 
factor  in  our  agricultural  development.  It 
does  the  work  of  a  score  of  horses  in  the  vari- 
ous operations.  In  short,  in  the  fields  of  the 
Canadian  Northwest  can  be  seen  farm  appli- 
ances equal  in  capacity  and  time-saving  facili- 
ties to  those  employed  on  the  great  ranches 
of  the  States,  and  even  in  Russia,  the  "granary 
of  the  Old  World,"  for  the  agriculturists  of  all 
classes  who  are  accomplishing  the  resulis  in 
the  Northwest  realize  their  value  as  well  as 
the  comers  from  the  States. 

It  is  worth  while  to  allude  to  this  feature  of 
the  industry  of  the  soil  since  it  has  such  a 
significant  bearing  upon  our  future.  To 
calculate  what  Canada  will  contribute  to  the 
world's  sustenance  in  the  years  to  come  is 
indeed  fascinating  when  one  analyzes  the 
value  of  her  present  contributions.  Thus  far 
I  have  cited  wheat  as  the  one  great  product, 
but  the  success  of  the  Americans  and  native 
folk  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  they  well 
know  the  importance  of  crop  diversity.  The 
individual  harvests  of  thirty,  sometimes  forty, 
bushels  to  the  acre  so  frequently  recorded 


have  been  gathered  from  land  which  has  not 
been  exhausted  of  its  fertility  by  continual 
planting  of  the  seed.  Consequently  much  of 
the  acreage  of  the  older  farms  is  yielding 
grain  as  abundantly  to-day  as  when  its  stubble 
was  first  turned  under  and  the  earth  exposed 
to  receive  the  seed.  The  records  establish 
this  fact  beyond  question,  so  we  may  look  for 
prolific  crops  from  the  older  settled  regions  for 
an  indefinite  period.  Undoubtedly  predic- 
tions have  been  made  of  the  Dominion's 
future  as  a  cereal  producer  which  are  much 
exaggerated,  but  even  a  conservative  estimate 
of  its  position  a  decade  hence  contains 
statistics  surprising  in  their  magnitude.  I 
will  venture  to  say,  however,  that,  considering 
the  rapidity  with  which  our  waste  places  are 
being  inhabited,  the  wheat  crop  alone,  in- 
creasing yearly  at  the  same  ratio  as  the  past 
four  years,  will  at  the  end  of  the  next  fifteen 
years  be  fully  700,000,000  bushels.  In  study- 
ing these  figures  we  must  remember  that  up  to 
1894  but  10,000,000  bushels  had  been  grown 
in  Manitoba  and  the  adjacent  country  in  a 
single  year.  The  million  acres  then  under 
cultivation  increased,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
fully  threefold  in  the  ten  years  following,  with 
a  corresponding  increase  in  the  harvest. 
Between  1904  and  1905  the  figures  had 
further  expanded  to  100,000,000  bushels  and 
3,751,000  acres.  At  present  the  tide  of 
migration  is  not  less  than  125,000  persons 
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yearly   who   are   taking  up   for  settlement 
5,000,000  acres  of  virgin  country. 

With  these  facts  in  view  I  do  not  think  the 
reader  will  believe  my  conclusion  to  be  far 
outside  of  accuracy.  But  in  reaching  it  I 
cannot  but  be  impressed  with  what  the  move- 
ment from  the  land  to  the  southward  means 
in  the  future.  Needless  is  it  to  say  that  the 
settlers  from  the  States  are  so  like  ourselves 
that  we   feel  we   are  welcoming  brethren. 


Whether  they  are  from  Dakota  or  Kansas  or 
Minnesota,  they  fraternize  with  us,  fall  in 
with  our  customs,  and  I  can  say  without 
reserve,  are  among  our  best  citizens,  while 
their  success  not  only  in  the  field,  but  in 
the  garden,  the  orchard,  even  in  the  cattle 
range,  *has  put  all  Canada  under  obliga- 
tion to  them  for  the  demonstration  of  our 
natural  resources  they  have  helped  to  give 
the  world. 


UNTIL    THE    DAYSPRING 

By  CHARLOTTE   ELIZABETH    WELLS 

AT  even  lightning  rent  the  skies, 
But  now  the  holy  stars  arise. 
Above  the  human  clamors  steal 
Soft  murmurs:  weary  earth's  appeal 
From  man  to  God.  All  day  the  toil 
Of  hands  disturbed  the  teeming  soil 
Unceasingly.  Now  from  the  deep 
A  mist  blows  in.     God  sendeth  sleep, 


Dim  phantoms  on  a  dreaming  sea, 
The  hours,  sailing  silently, 
Turn  ever  eastward  to  the  sun; 
And  in  their  pathway,  one  by  one, 
While  life  ebbs  low  and  tides  decrease, 
Men  drift  unto  the  primal  peace. 
To  find  the  dawn,  each  finite  quest 
Leads  through  infinitudes  of  rest. 


THE   MOST   EXQUISITE    BUILDING 
IN  THE   WORLD 

By  FREDERIC  COURTLAND  PENFIELD 


MOGUL  ruler  who   did 

things   was   Shah   Jahan, 
and  he  came   of   a   race 
,   not  content  with  ordinary 
I  achievements.    His  grand- 
father, Akbar,  was  prob- 
1  ably  the  greatest  person- 
age ever  bom  in  India.     He  it  was  "whose 
saddle  was  his  throne,  the  canopy  of  which 
was  the  vaulted  dome  of  heaven."    Akbar 
made  Eastern  history,  made  it  fast,  blazoning 
it  with  proud  records  of  conquest  and  empire 
extension.    Akbar  was  the  grandest  man  who 
ever  ruled  Central  India,  and  it  was  he  who 
developed  the  Mogul  Empire  to  the  loftiest 
importance  it  attained. 

Shah  Jahan  embellished  the  empire  with 
noble  structures,  and  his  impulse  for  building 
amounted  to  mania.  Time  annulled  Akbar's 
achievements,  but  those  of  his  grandson  stand 
to-day,   and   the  structures  of  his  era  are 


beautiful  enough  to  attract  admirers  from 
every  corner  of  the  earth.  A  famous  critic 
once  said  that  Shah  Jahan  built  like  a  giant 
and  finished  like  a  jeweler.  His  works  have 
made  Agra,  of  all  cities  in  India,  the  place 
of  unrivaled  interest. 

Agra's  Taj  Mahal  is  the  most  exquisite 
building  ever  erected  by  the  hands  of  man,  and 
is  a  romance  as  deftly  wrought  in  marble  as 
any  writer  ever  fashioned  in  words.  It  marks 
a  great  man's  love  for  a  woman — Arjamand 
Banu  Begum,  his  wife.  Shah  Jahan  was  a 
Mohammedan  despot  who  led  a  magnificent 
life,  and  had  other  wives;  but  in  his  eyes  the 
peer  of  her  sex  was  Arjamand.  When  she 
died  in  giving  birth  to  a  child,  he  declared  he 
would  rear  to  her  memory  a  mausoleum  so 
perfect  that  it  would  make  men  marvel  for 
all  time.  And  this  he  accomplished.  More 
poetry  and  prose  have  been  written  about  the 
Taj,  with  more  allusions  to  it  as  a  symbol  of 


love,  than  of  any  other  creation  marking 
human  affection — and  the  secret  probably 
lies  in  the  fact  that  all  the  world  loves  a 
lover. 

Arjamand  had  many  titles  of  rank  and 
endearment,  but  poets  like  Sir  Edwin  Arnold 
preferred  to  speak  of  her  as  Mumtaz-i- Mahal, 
meaning  the  "Exalted  of  the  Palace,"  when 
extolling  the  charms  of  this  splendid  niece  of 
Nur- Mahal,  who  likewise  had  been  famed  for 
beauty  and  charity. 

Shah  Jahan  ruled  from  1628  to  1658,  and 
had  been  on  the  throne  only  two  years  when 
death  took  from  him  his  adored  Arjamand. 
Then  came  the  resolve  to  erect  to  her  memory 
a  monument  that  might  measure  his  love  and 
grief.  Since  Akbar's  time,  the  best  architects, 
artists,  and  skilled  workmen  of  India,  Persia, 
and  Arabia  had  been  attracted  to  Agra  and 
neighboring  Delhi.  All  were  summoned  to 
Shah  Jahan's  court,  and  the  resources  of 
his  empire  placed  at  their  disposal.  The 
Taj,  consequently,  was  not  the  creation  of  a 
single  master  mind,  but  the  consummation 
of  a  great  art  epoch.  Its  construction  was 
commenced  four  years  after  Arjamand 's 
demise. 


The  bereft  emperor  had  appointed  a  council 
of  great  architects  of  India  to  guide  the  work. 
Drawings  of  celebrated  structures  of  the 
world,  especially  those  in  Moslem  lands,  were 
studied.  More  than  one  European  was  at- 
tracted to  the  Mogul  court,  and  it  is  believed 
that  Geronimo  Verroneo,  who  had  journeyed 
from  Italy,  laid  several  plans  before  Shah 
Jahan.  There  are  records  at  Agra  showing 
that  certain  suggestions  of  the  Italian  were 
adopted,  but  it  is  common  belief  that  the 
general  design  was  the  creation  of  a  Turkish 
or  Persian  architect  named  Ustad  Isa. 

In  keeping  with  an  old  Tartar  custom,  a 
garden  was  chosen  as  the  site  of  the  tomb — 
a  garden  planted  with  flowers  and  fragrant 
shrubs,  emblems  of  life,  and  solemn  cypresses, 
emblems  of  death  and  eternity.  In  Mogul 
days  such  a  garden  was  maintained  as  a 
pleasure  ground  during  the  owner's  lifetime, 
and  used  for  his  interment  when  dead. 

"  And  she  who  loved  her  garden,  lieth  now 
Lapped  in  a  garden. 

And  all  this  for  Love!" 

The  laborers  came  from  many  parts  of  the 
world— the  chief  masons  from  Northern  India 
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and  Bagdad,  the  dome  builders  from  Asiatic 
Turkey,  and  the  mosaic  artists  from  Persia. 
Every  section  of  India  and  Central  Asia  was 
drawn  upon  for  materials.  The  marble,  spot- 
less in  purity,  was  brought  from  Jaypore, 
300  miles  away,  on  the  backs  of  elephants  and 
camels  or  by  bullock  carts.  The  red  sand- 
stone was  contributed  by  Fathpur  Sikrij,  the 
jasper  by  the  Punjab,  the  crystal  and  jade  by 
China.  The  turquoises  came  from  Tibet  and 
the  Red  Sea,  the  sapphires  and  lapis  lazuli 
from  Ceylon,  coral  and  cornelian  from  Arabia, 
onyx  and  amethysts  from  Persia,  and  the 
diamonds  from  Bundelkund. 

It  engaged  the  unceasing  labor  of  20,000  men 
for  seventeen  years  to  complete  the  Taj;  and 
like  that  other  great  tomb,  the  Cheops  Pyra- 
mid in  Egypt,  it  was  reared  chiefly  by  forced 
labor,  unpaid  and  uncared  for,  and  thereby 
produced  great  suffering  and  mortality.  This 
is  the  chief  blemish  on  the  fair  fame  of  the 
mausoleum  overlooking  the  Jumna. 

According  to  native  accounts  the  cost  of 
the  Taj  was  lakhs  of  rupees  having  to-day  a 
value  of  $20,000,000;  and  local  tradition  af- 
firms that  not  half  this  sum  was  ever  paid 
by  the  emperor — this  is  a  blot  upon  the  sin- 
cerity and  strict  uprightness  of  Shah  Jahan. 

The  Taj  garden  is  perhaps  a  half  mile 
square,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  strikingly 
beautiful  wall  of  masonry.  It  is  an  orderly 
wilderness  of  rich  vegetations,  to  be  found  only 
in  Asia,  and  the  deep  greens  and  rich  browns 
of  the  avenues  of  foliage  unquestionably 
accentuate  the  whiteness  of  the  Temple  of 
Death.  As  the  garden  helps  the  tomb,  so  the 
tomb  gives  expression  to  the  garden. 

The  great  gateway  of  red  sandstone,  whose 
roof  is  adorned  by  Moorish  arches  and 
pavilions,  is  in  itself  one  of  India's  most  per- 
fect buildings.  From  its  summit  a  perfect 
view  of  the  Taj  is  had,  with  the  Jumna  flowing 
sluggishly  beneath  its  marble  platform;  and 
from  there  the  grounds  are  spread  before  the 
visitor  in  a  perfect  panorama.  The  paved 
avenues,  all  leading  to  the  magnificent  pile, 
miles  of  marble  aqueducts  filled  with  orna- 
mental fish,  playing  fountains — all  breathe 
the  superlative  of  art,  every  fluttering  leaf 
whispers  of  the  East. 

Not  by  its  size  is  Arjamand's  tomb  com- 
manding, for  its  dimensions  are  very  moderate. 
Imagine  a  plinth  of  flawless  marble,  313  feet 
square,  and  rising  eighteen  feet  from  the 
ground — that  is  the  foundation  of  the  won- 
drous structure.  The  Taj  is  186  feet  square, 
with  dome  rising  to  an  extreme  height  of  220 


feet;  that  is  all.    At  each  corner  of  the  plinth 
stands  a  tapering  minaret  rearing  its  crown 

137 feet; 

"  — four  tall  court  ladies 
tending  their  princess.". 

No  building  carries  the  id$a  of  personality 
further  than  the  Taj,  a  feminine  personality, 
as  it  should  be,  for  it  contains  no  suggestion 
of  the  rugged  grandeur  of  a  tomb  for  a  great 
man.  The  Taj  is  the  antithesis  of  Akbar's 
mausoleum,  of  the  Parthenon,  of  Napoleon's 
resting  place,  of  Grant's  robust  mausoleum  on 
the  Hudson.  A  sepulcher  fashioned  after 
ordinary  architectural  canons  can  only  be 
conventional:  the  Taj  is  different  from  all 
other  buildings  in  the  world;  it  is  symbolical 
of  womanly  grace  and  purity — is  the  jewel, 
the  ideal  itself;  is  India's  noble  tribute  to  the 
grace  of  Indian  womanhood,  a  tribute  perhaps 
to  the  Venus  de  Milo  of  the  East. 

The  grace  of  the  Taj,  as  do  the  achieve- 
ments of  every  form  of  perfect  art,  rests  in 
its  simplicity.  A  spectator  marvels  that  so 
much  beauty  can  come  from  so  little  appar- 
ent effort.  Yet  nothing  is  wanting,  there  is 
nothing  in  excess;  we  cannot  alter  a  single 
stone  and  claim  that  the  result  would  be 
better.  And  Oriental  designers,  working  for 
an  Eastern  despot,  might  easily  have  struck  a 
jarring  note  and  rendered  the  Taj  garish — 
the  wonder  is  that  they  did  not.  The  Taj 
consequently  is  the  objective  of  most  travelers 
making  the  pilgrimage  to  India. 

It  is  easier  to  tell  what  the  Taj  is  than  to 
speculate  upon  the  ideals  and  motives  of  its 
builders,  and  it  should  be  a  brave  writer  who 
attempts  to  describe  it.  Kipling,  who  saw. 
the  structure  first  from  the  window  of  a  train 
nearing  Agra,  called  it  "an  opal  tinted  cloud 
on  the  horizon";  and  after  studying  the  build- 
ing at  close  range  he  wrote,  "Let  those  who 
scoff  at  overmuch  enthusiasm  look  at  the  Taj 
and  thenceforward  be  dumb;  .  .  .  each  must 
view  it  for  himself  with  his  own  eyes,  working 
out  his  own  interpretation  of  the  sight." 
Another  great  English  writer  has  said, 
"  Words  are  worthless  in  describing  a  building 
which  is  absolutely  faultless."  And  it  taxed 
the- talents  of  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  critic  and 
poet,  to  frame  in  language  an  adequate  picture 
of  Arjamand's  death  couch. 

If  a  man  possesses  the  sentiment  of  form 
and  proportion,  the  Taj  will  satisfy  him.  The 
stately  portal  seems  to  harmonize  with  the 
grandeur  of  an  Eastern  queen;  and  the  aerial 
dome,  higher  than  its  breadth,  rests  upon  its 
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base  as  if  possessing  no  weight,  yet  is  of  solid 
marble.  Heroic  in  treatment  are  the  quota- 
tions from  the  Koran  framing  every  doorway 
and  aperture,  wrought  in  inlay  or  sculptured 
in  relief — and  these  modify  the  pearly  monot- 
ony of  the  marble. 

One  enters  reverently  the  burial  place  of 
Shah  Jahan's  queen,  whose  cenotaph  is  of  the 
whitest  marble,  placed  in  the  precise  center  of 
the  building,  and  surrounded  by  an  octagonal 
screen  of  alabaster  that  is  pierced  and  inter- 
woven like  lace.  Every  foot  of  the  walls, 
every  column  and  panel,  is  elaborately  em- 
bellished with  flowers,  leaves,  scrolls,  and 
sentences,  and  these  are  inlaid  in  jasper, 
bloodstone,  jade,  onyx,  and  precious  stones. 
Arjamand's  tomb  blossoms  with  never-fading 
Persian  flowers  and  Arabic  sentences  extolling 
her  character,  and  is  as  marvelous  in  work- 
manship as  if  produced  by  Florentine  inlayers 
of  the  present  time.  The  sarcophagus  was 
originally  inclosed  by  a  fence  of  gold,  studded 
with  gems;  but  this  was  early  replaced  by  the 
screen  of  marble,  local  history  asserts. 

The  supposition  is  that  one  Austin  de 
Bordeaux,  a  French  goldsmith,  who  had  been 
summoned  to  Agra  by  Shah  Jahan  to  con- 
struct the  celebrated  Peacock  throne,  had 
much  to  do  with  the  treatment  of  the  Taj's 
interior.  The  building  originally  possessed 
two  wonderful  silver  doors,  of  his  designing, 
but  these  were  looted  by  Jat  invaders  in  1764 
and  melted  down.  It  is  said  that  eight  years 
were  consumed  by  the  artists  intrusted  with  the 
making  and  beautifying  of  Arjamand's  ceno- 
taph; and  further,  that  the  Koran's  every  line 
and  every  word  is  reproduced  by  inlay  or  relief 
carving  on  the  interior  and  exterior  of  the  Taj. 

To  the  left  of  Arjamand's  tomb  is  that  of  her 
lord  and  lover,  its  location  proving  that  it  was 
placed  there  obviously  from  necessity  and  as 
an  afterthought.  It  is  a  span  larger  than  his 
consort's  stone,  and  occupies  nearly  all  the 
space  allowed  by  the  position  of  the  grilled 
inclosure — but  is  a  sentimentally  fitting  in- 
truder upon  the  general  design. 

It  is  a  curious  bit  of  history  that  Shah  Ja- 
han, conscious  of  triumph  as  the  author  of  the 
Taj,  long  contemplated  constructing  a  similar 
shrine  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Jumna, 
wherein  his  own  body  was  to  be  placed.  It 
was  to  be  constructed  of  dark-colored  marble, 
but  otherwise  to  be  a  counterpart  of  Arja- 
mand's tomb.  The  foundations  were  placed, 
and  the  arrangements  for  supplying  labor  and 
materials  well  advanced,  when  a  son  of  Jahan 
— Aurangzeb — who  had  long  plotted  for  the 


Mogul  throne,  secured  control  of  the  military 
forces,  and  overthrew  his  father's  rule. 

Aurangzeb  promptly  adopted  Delhi  as  his 
capital,  leaving  his  parent  to  languish  as  a 
political  prisoner  in  the  palace  within  the  fort 
of  Agra.  In  a  suite  of  very  small  rooms,  and 
attended  by  a  devoted  daughter,  the  great 
Shah  Jahan  there  dreamed  away  the  last 
seven  years  of  his  life — but  these  apartments 
overlooked  the  Taj  Mahal,  two  miles  away, 
let  it  be  known.  The  heartbroken  Jahan  out- 
lived his  splendid  wife  by  thirty-seven  years. 

In  this  manner  destiny  willed  that  two 
great  personages  forever  lie  side  by  side  in 
death;  and  consequently  the  Taj  is  enriched 
as  a  temple  of  sentiment;  but — they  do  not 
sleep  within  the  marble  caskets  the  traveler 
beholds.  There  is  a  vault  deep  underneath 
the  floor,  and  there,  in  positions  agreeing  with 
the  monuments  above,  are  the  royal  remains 
inclosed  in  unornamented  masonry. 

The  curious  acoustics  of  the  Taj  are  observ- 
able to  the  visitor  going  often  to  Arjamand's 
shrine.  A  harsh  voice  is  echoed  harshly  back 
and  ceases  quickly;  but  a  woman's  tones 
raised  gently  in  song  are  echoed  many  times, 
diversified  and  amplified  in  strange  combina- 
tions of  melody.  Such  a  voice  reverberates 
from  every  side,  seemingly  ascends,  and  its 
force  finally  dies  away  to  silence  like  the  notes 
of  a  flying  wood  dove  in  a  forest 

This  gem  of  Agra  is  worshiped  as  fer- 
vently by  Hindus  as  by  those  of  the  Moslem 
faith,  and  Indian  artists  in  a  few  years  almost 
destroy  their  eyesight  trying  to  portray  in  mini- 
ature upon  ivory  the  architectural  perfection 
and  delicacy  of  this  marvel  of  the  world. 

When  invading  hordes  have  swept  Central 
India,  or  alien  garrisons  been  quartered  in 
Agra  fort,  the  Taj  has  always  suffered  mutila- 
tion. The  Mahrattas  looted  it  of  everything 
movable  and  systematically  wrenched  pre- 
cious stones  from  their  places  in  the  design 
ornamenting  the  fabric  of  the  interior.  After 
the  Mutiny  came  the  red-coated  soldier,  who 
relieved  the  tedium  of  garrison  duty  by  ap- 
propriating any  attractive  piece  of  inlay  over- 
looked by  the  Mahrattas — these  pretty  bits 
made  interesting  souvenirs  of  India  for  send- 
ing home  to  the  British  Isles. 

For  twenty  years  the  British  Government 
has  been  repairing  this  desecration,  under 
guidance  of  its  viceroys.  The  great  chamber 
of  the  Taj  now  seems  perfect  in  its  embellish- 
ment— but  there  are  no  diamonds,  no  rubies, 
and  no  emeralds,  as  of  old.  Bits  of  colored 
glass  fill  their  places. 
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T'S  almost  enough  to  make 
a  man  turn  Republican 
and  vote  with  the  niggers," 
Hugh  Carrington  said  sav- 
agely. 

"In  my  young  days," 
put  in  Major  Hudson,  who 
had  gone  away  from  Virginia  in  those  same 
young  days,  and  had  only  returned  ripe  in 
years  and  plethoric  in  pocket,  but  with  his 
love  of  his  native  State  strong  as  ever,  "in 
my  young  days  a  man  like  Jones  would 
no  more  have  thought  of  running  against 
a  gentleman  like  Henry,  here,  than  he  would 
have  thought  of  asking  him  to  black  his 
boots." 

"You  ought  to  have  been  single-footing 
around  the  county  soliciting  votes,  and  asking 
poor  white  mothers  how  their  babies  were, 
instead  of  staying  in  dignity  on  your  planta- 
tion," St.  Claire  said,  good-naturedly  jeering 
his  friend. 

The  candidate  himself  swore  and  ex- 
claimed in  sudden  temper,  "A  man  oughtn't 
to  have  to  go  around  with  his  hat  in  his  hand 
and  ask  his  overseer's  friends,  'Please,  suh, 
won't  you  vote  for  me? ' " 

"He  ought  to  wait  till  the  office  is  respect- 
fully tendered  him,"  St.  Claire  said  in  mock 
sympathy.  "Then,  of  course,  he  could  un- 
bend a  little  and  turn  on  the  flow  of  eloquence 
on  one  or  two  proper  occasions." 

The  four  men  had  come  riding  down  the 
four  roads  which  met  under  the  big  gum  tree, 
which  for  the  last  dozen  years  had  been  known 
as  Bill  Applegate's  tree.  Bill  Applegate  had 
been  a  white  ruffian  who  had  murdered  an  old 
man,  his  wife,  and  child;  and  the  only  witness 
thereto  had  been  a  little  negro  girl,  cowering 
unobserved  in  one  corner  of  the  cabin.  There 
had  been  no  doubt  of  Bill's  guilt,  but  many 
doubts  whether  it  could  be  legally  proved. 
The  best  men  in  the  county,  including  the 
county   attorney,   had   come   together   and 


talked  the  affair  over  coolly;  then  they  made 
use  of  the  gum  tree,  and  the  community  still 
held  it  in  grateful  remembrance — though  any 
other  tree  would  have  done  as  well. 

Under  the  broad  branches  of  the  gum  tree 
the  four  riders  gloomily  forecasted  the  coming 
primaries  to  be  held  in  Eastover  Courthouse 
two  days  from  now.  The  bright  fall  weather, 
warm  in  the  sunshine  and  cool  in  the  shadow, 
did  not  lessen  their  anger  at  the  way  the  better 
element  of  Eastover  County  had  been  out- 
witted by  the  "Courthouse  Gang,"  as  it  was 
known.  As  in  many  parts  of  this  country  of 
free  and  independent  voters,  the  politics  of 
Eastover  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  small 
coterie  whose  chief  visible  means  of  support 
was  its  patriotism;  and  many  years  of  un- 
disputed possession  of  the  patriotism  of  the 
community  had  made  it  reluctant  to  share  the 
virtue  with  others. 

"And  the  nerve  of  giving  me  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  primaries,  when  they  have  been 
secretly  working  tooth  and  nail  against  us!" 
Major  Hudson  exclaimed. 

"They  played  their  cards  pretty  well," 
Carrington  admitted.  "It's  only  in  the  last 
day  or  two  that  we  have  had  an  inkling 
that  they  were  going  to  run  anyone  against 
Henry.  How'U  you  like  to  be  beaten  by 
Jones,  eh?" 

Henry  made  a  grimace.  He  had  not 
wanted  the  nomination  for  county  treasurer 
in  the  beginning,  and  had  assumed  rather 
martyr-like  airs,  until  he  had  found  out,  quite 
recently,  that  there  was  no  danger  of  the 
nomination  being  thrust  upon  him.  Then  he 
had  become  more  than  a  little  desirous  of 
getting  what  had  before  seemed  so  little 
desirable.  It  is  disagreeable  to  a  man  to  find 
himself  on  the  point  of  being  beaten  by  one 
who  is  his  social  and  intellectual  inferior, 
through  the  power  of  a  machine  made  up  of 
other  social  and  intellectual  inferiors.  That 
Henry  really  stood  head  and  shoulders  above 
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Jones  in  general  popularity  did  not  lessen  the 
bitterness  of  the  prospective  defeat. 

The  Courthouse  Gang  on  its  side  was  not 
a  little  alarmed  at  the  tendency  it  observed 
among  the  citizens  of  Eastover  County  to  take 
up  the  burden  of  citizenship,  of  which  the 
machine  -had  relieved  them  for  so  long.  For 
this  reason  Jones  had  come  to  Henry  and  told 
him  that  it  was  time  a  representative  man  like 
him  should  run  for  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant offices  in  the  county.  The  machine 
had  cunningly  counted  on  Henry's  indolent 
character,  and  it  had  not  been  disappointed. 
A  little  condescendingly  Henry  had  accepted 
this  suggestion,  which,  coming  as  it  did  on  the 
heels  of  urging  from  a  number  of  the  best 
element  in  the  county  that  he  should  run  for 
county  treasurer,  not  unnaturally  convinced 
him  that  there  was  a  public  demand  for  him  to 
sacrifice  his  private  life  of  ease  on  his  planta- 
tion for  the  general  weal.  Most  men  are 
pleased  to  be  called  on  to  sacrifice  themselves 
for  the  general  weal,  and  for  some  weeks 
Henry  had  even  permitted  a  few  indolent 
ambitions  to  spring  up  unchecked  in  his 
bosom,  ordinarily  so  well  weeded  of  ambition. 
But  now  that  he  found  he  had  simply  been 
used  as  a  blind,  under  which  the  regular 
county  machine  was  moving  its  own  artillery 
into  position,  his  self-complacency  and  almost 
his  good  temper  had  disappeared. 

Insidiously  the  machine  had  been  canvass- 
ing for  Jones.  He  was  characterized  as  "a 
poor  man,"  which  is  even  more  of  a  virtue  in 
Virginia  than  elsewhere  in  our  democracy; 
and  the  primaries,  where  the  members  of  the 
machine  to  a  man  would  be  heeled  with  slab- 
sided  bottles  of  good  liquor,  were  now  con- 
sidered little  more  than  a  formality.  The 
election,  of  course,  followed  the  Democratic 
nomination,  as  a  cow's  tail  follows  the  cow. 

The  knowledge  of  all  this — a  knowledge 
that  had  come  too  late — accounted  for  the 
lugubrious  air  encompassing  the  four  cavaliers 
who  had  met  by  chance  under  Bill  Applegate's 
tree. 

St.  Claire  looked  up  wistfully  into  the 
branches  of  the  tree  as  the  conversation 
languished. 

"Thinking  how  well  Jones  would  adorn 
this  tree?"  Hugh  Carrington  asked  with  a 
grin. 

"The  idea  did  just  cross  my  mind,"  St. 
Claire  admitted.  "But  by  the  Great  Jeho- 
sephat  if  we  can't  find  some  way  to  beat  the 
Courthouse  Gang,  we — we — deserve  to  be 
beaten." 


"I'm  afraid  we  do,  Saint."  Carrington 
shook  his  head  sadly. 

Suddenly  St.  Claire  sat  up  straight  in  his 
saddle.  An  intent,  alert  look  was  on  his  face. 
He  shook  his  clinched  fist  in  the  air — more 
than  anger,  triumph  in  the  gesture. 

"I've  got  it!  By  Jove!  I've  got  it!  "he  cried. 

"Again?"  Carrington  asked  in  accents  of 
polite  surprise.  "The  usual  phrase  is,  'I've 
got  "them,"' not 'it.'" 

"I've  got  the  primaries  broken  up — 
stampeded — wiped  out!" 

"Dog  fight,  or  nigger  fight,  or  what?" 
Carrington  asked. 

"And  we  nominate  Henry  here  by  ac- 
clamation," St.  Claire  yelled. 

"Easy,  son,  if  you  really  have  anything 
worth  while.  Needn't  shout  to  the  neighbor- 
hood," Major  Hudson  cautioned  him. 

A  flattering  general  interest  manifested 
itself  in  St.  Claire's  plan,  but  he  became 
reticent,  of  a  sudden,  as  he  had  previously 
become  enthusiastic. 

"I  won't  say  a  word,"  he  announced. 
"Two  whole  days  before  the  primaries  is  too 
long  for  four  men  to  keep  a  secret.  But  I'll 
stop  in  at  Major  Hudson's  to-morrow  evening 
on  my  way  down  to  Eastover — I'm  going  to 
spend  the  night  there — and  if  you'll  be  there, 
with  a  half  dozen  good  men  you  can  absolutely 
count  on,  we'll  beat  Jones  and  the  Court- 
house Gang  for  certain  sure." 

"Spend  the  night  with  me,  Saint,"  the 
major  urged  hospitably. 

"'Bliged  to  be  in  town  overnight,  thank 
you,  major.  And,  by  the  way,  be  sure  all  of 
you  to  cfime  to  the  primaries  on  horseback." 

More  enlightenment  than  this  St.  Claire 
would  not  vouchsafe  the  others,  though  his 
buoyant  faith  gradually  infected  the  skepti- 
cism of  the  older  men,  and  they  gathered  up 
their  reins  to  ride  their  several  ways  with  a 
glimmer  of  hope  in  their  hearts. 

"I  say,  Hugh,  ride  my  way,  will  you?"  St. 
Claire  said  to  Carrington,  and  these  two  rode 
off  together. 

"There  go  the  two  cleverest  cross-country 
riders  in  the  county,"  Henry  said,  looking 
after  them. 

"And  what  devilment  are  they  cooking  up, 
I  wonder?"  Major  Hudson  responded. 

II 

About  thirty-six  hours  later,  very  early  on 
the  morning  that  the  primaries  were  to  be 
held,  St.  Claire  got  up  from  the  hotel  at 
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Eastover  Courthouse,  where  he  had  spent  the 
night,  and  walked  down  to  the  livery  stable. 
It  was  more  than  an  hour  before  dawn,  and 
not  even  a  faint  glimmer  in  the  east  presaged 
the  coming  day.  Under  his  arm  he  carried  a 
good-sized  parcel.  He  met  no  one  on  the 
street,  and,  rousing  the  night  watchman  at  the 
stable,  ordered  his  horse  saddled. 

"Gracious!  Mistuh  Saint,  you  is  a  early 
bird,"  the  negro  said  facetiously,  as  he  crawled 
up  from  his  pile  of  horse  blankets  in  the 
corner.  "I  thought  you  mos'  gen'rally  didn't 
get  up  till  'bout  nine  o'clock,  lessen  you  was 
goin'  fox  huntin'." 

"I'm  going  fox  hunting  this  morning  after 
the  biggest  fox  in  the  county,"  St.  Claire 
answered  impressively. 

"You  is?    Well,  I  do  declare!" 

The  negro  busied  himself  giving  a  quick 
rub  down  to  St.  Claire's  horse  before  he 
saddled  him. 

"  Never  mind  slicking  him  up.  I'm  in  a  big 
hurrv." 

"All  right,  boss,  just  as  you  say.  Have 
him  ready  d'reckly." 

St.  Claire  mounted,  the  negro  handed  him 
up  his  bundle,  and  he  trotted  off,  taking,  in 
spite  of  his  declared  haste,  a  sober  gait  not 
likely  to  excite  notice  in  the  sleeping  town. 
Out  in  the  country  he  rode  faster,  letting 
himself  through  a  gate  into  some  pasture- 
land,  and  galloping  on  for  about  a  mile,  only 
slowing  up  to  open  the  gates  from  one  field  to 
another.  Then  he  stopped,  and  unwrapped 
the  parcel,  which  he  had  tightly  clutched  all 
this  time.  Nothing  more  valuable  appeared 
than  a  bundle  of  rags  and  some  twenty  feet  of 
clothesline.  From  his  pocket  St.  Claire  now 
drew  a  pint  bottle,  and  poured  over  the  rags  a 
greenish  liquid  having  a  strong,  pungent 
smell.  He  tied  one  end  of  the  rope  securely 
around  the  bundle  and  the  other  about  his 
wrist,  and  started  to  ride  back  the  way  he  had 
come,  dragging  the  rags  behind  him  on  the 
ground.  He  rode  slower  now.  "Better  lay 
it  good  and  strong,"  he  said  to  himself;  "it's 
got  to  stay  there  some  time." 

He  came  to  the  quiet  town  and  rode 
through  it  to  the  Square.  He  nearly  circled 
this,  passing  by  the  very  doors  of  the  Court- 
house, and  out  on  the  other  side  of  the  town. 
Here  he  took  more  pains  than  ever.  He  was 
not  content  merely  to  ride  through  the  gates 
now.  It  was  too  dark  to  jump,  but  he  rode 
up  to  the  fences  as  if  he  were  going  to  take 
them,  then  hauled  in  on  the  clothesline  till  the 
bundle  of  rags  rested  on  the  cantle  of  his 


saddle,  and  making  a  detour  through  a  gate 
returned  to  the  fence  at  the  exact  spot  where 
he  had  approached  it  on  the  other  side. 
There  he  would  drop  his  rag  bundle  to  the 
ground  again  and  proceed  on  his  way.  Just 
as  dawn  was  breaking,  St.  Claire  hid  the  rags 
and  the  rope  in  a  blind  ditch  opening  into  a 
small  creek,  poking  them  as  far  up  the  drain 
as  he  could  with  the  help  of  a  rail  from  a 
near-by  fence. 

St.  Claire  felt  relieved  when  he  was  again 
on  his  horse  and  back  in  the  main  road.  Half 
an  hour  later  he  was  at  the  livery  stable 
giving  his  horse  to  the  darky,,  who  was  just 
about  to  go  off  duty  for  the  day. 

The  negro  looked  at  the  smooth,  unsweated 
flanks  of  the  horse  critically.  "Must  'a' 
been  a  mighty  slow  hunt  you  was  on,  Mistuh 
Saint,"  he  commented,  with  the  friendly 
familiarity  that  exists  between  the  better  class 
of  negro  and  the  Southerner. 

"  Jim,  here's  a  quarter  for  you;  and  suppose 
you  forget  that  you  ever  saddled  my  horse  for 
me  this  night." 

"Yaas'r!  I  done  fo'git  it  already.  I  is  a 
very  heavy  sleeper." 


Ill 


The  inhabitants  of  Eastover  County 
gathered  to  the  primaries  from  far  and  near, 
moist  of  them  coming  on  horseback,  and,  with 
Jeffersonian  simplicity,  hitching  their  horses 
to  the  fence.  From  the  fence  they  drifted 
into  groups,  converging  in  a  general  way  on 
the  Colonial  bar,  where  Bill  Waywise,  one  of 
the  most  popular  of  men,  genially  dispensed 
the  drinks.  Sifting  through  the  saloon  with 
more  or  less  difficulty  the  stream  wended  its 
way  toward  the  court  room,  in  leisurely 
meanderings,  during  which  politics  and  crops 
and  neighborhood  gossip  were  thoroughly 
discussed.  There  was  some  heat  displayed 
at  times  when  politics  was  the  subject  of  the 
talk,  but  less  than  one  would  have  expected, 
considering  that  not  a  little  hard  feeling  had 
been  aroused  between  the  two  factions.  The 
talk,  however,  was  mostly  one  way,  the  ad- 
herents of  Henry  being  either  very  tardy 
in  appearing,  or  good-natured  with  a  good 
nature  that  must  have  been  due  to  genial  Bill 
Waywise  and  his  goods. 

Major  Hudson,  who  was  to  preside  at  the 
primaries,  already  sat  in  the  raised  judge's 
seat,  his  watch  lying  on  the  desk  in  front  of 
him.    From  time  to  time  he  glanced  at  it, 
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as  if  he  were  waiting  for  some  particular  time 
to  call  the  meeting  to  order,  although  of 
course  any  time  between  now  and  sundown 
would  do. 

Audrey  came  up.  ' '  When  are  you  going  to 
open  the  ball,  major?"  he  asked. 

"  Oh,  pretty  soon,"  the  major  answered  nerv- 
ously.   "I  don't  reckon  they're  all  here  yet." 

Jones  overheard  the  words  and  noticed 
Major  Hudson's  agitation,  and  smiled  to  him- 
self. He  thought  the  major's  nervousness 
was  due  to  the  absence  of  St.  Claire,  Carring- 
ton,  and  some  other  of  the  most  prominent  of 
Henry's  supporters,  but  he  did  not  care  how 
long  they  waited  for  them.  He  knew  his 
nomination  was  as  good  as  made,  and  was 
willing  to  let  his  adversaries  wait  as  long  for 
reinforcements  as  they  wished.  There  would 
be  less  hard  feeling  afterwards,  and  the 
machine  liked  to  run  the  county  with  as  little 
friction  as  possible. 

A  few  minutes  later  Major  Hudson  snapped 
down  the  cover  of  his  watch  and  put  it  into  his 
pocket.  He  looked  over  the  crowded,  gossip- 
ing court  room,  and  raised  his  gavel.  It  fell 
with  a  bang,  the  conversation  ceased  gradu- 
ally, and  the  meeting  came  to  order.  There 
was  a  little  routine  business,  and  then  Jim 
Carrington,  Hugh's  cousin,  nominated  Mr. 
Henry  in  a  rambling  speech,  full  of  such  old- 
fashioned  oratorical  effects  as  his  somewhat 
unpracticed  tongue  could  give  utterance  to. 
He  referred  to  the  South 's  grand  past,  to  her 
brave  struggle  in  the  Civil  War,  to  the  beauty 
of  her  maidens  and  the  salubriousness  of  her 
climate,  all  of  which  culminated  apparently 
in  the  distinguished  gentleman  whose  name  he 
was  presenting  to  the  meeting  for  the  office  of 
county  treasurer. 

All  the  politicians  present  knew  that 
Henry  had  not  the  ghost  of  a  show,  and 
therefore  they  were  particularly  liberal  with 
their  applause.  Thus  encouraged,  Jim  really 
surprised  himself,  and  began  to  glow  with 
true  oratorical  fervor,  where  at  first  he  had 
proceeded  only  haltingly.  In  the  middle  of  a 
magnificent  sentence,  Major  Hudson,  who 
had  again  placed  his  watch  open  in  front  of 
him,  raised  his  hand  to  his  face,  and  coughed 
twice. 

Jim  Carrington,  much  to  everybody's  sur- 
prise, stammered,  stopped  his  speech  in  the 
middle  of  his  sentence,  bowed  to  his  audience, 
and  sat  down.  It  was  done  so  suddenly  that 
it  took  some  little  time  for  the  applause,  which 
true  oratory  always  elicits  in  Virginia,  to 
burst  forth. 


Then  the  sheriff  rose  to  nominate  the  man 
who  had  been  chosen  by  the  machine,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Courthouse  Gang.  He 
was  prefacing  his  nomination  by  another  en- 
thusiastic appreciation  of  Henry  and  was 
just  coming  to  the  point  of  placing  the  name 
of  Jones  before  the  assemblage  when  there 
was  the  faint  sound  of  a  horn  in  the  distance. 

The  sheriff  stopped  as  suddenly  as  Jim 
Carrington  had  done,  and  there  was  a  general 
turning  of  heads. 

"Gentlemen,  as  I  was  saying,  there  is  no 
nobler  name  in  the  annals  of  Virginia  than 
Henry,  but " 

Again  came  the  faint  sound  of  a  horn,  but 
clearer  than  before.  There  was  fidgeting  in 
some  of  the  seats,  a  shuffling  of  feet  that  dis- 
concerted the  sheriff,  and  he  stopped  for 
words.  Outside  one  or  two  of  the  horses 
began  to  paw  the  ground. 

"But  these  are  modern  times,"  began  the 
sheriff  again.  "The  needs  of  the  hour,  the 
questions  of  the  moment "• 

For  the  third  time  a  full-throated  blast  on 
the  horn  sounded  through  the  court  room 
now  still  with  breathless  attention,  which 
merged  into  a  subdued  murmur  as  one  man 
got  up  and  in  a  stage  whisper  announced : 

"I  reckon  I'd  better  be  getting  out,  gentle-, 
men.    I'm  ridin'  a  colt  who  stands  mighty 
badly,  and  I'm  afraid  he  might  break  loose  if 
those  fox  hunters  get  any  nearer." 

Another  blast  of  the  horn,  much  louder  and 
nearer  than  the  others,  reenforced  by  falsetto 
yells  of  encouragement  to  the  hounds,  ended 
all  need  of  excuse,  and  in  two  seconds  the 
court  room  was  debouching  its  contents  into 
the  Square. 

"Old  Chunky  won't  hardly  break  loose," 
the  sheriff  said  jovially,  "but  I've  got  to  see 
what  all  this  horn  blowin'  means." 

Major  Hudson  rapped  hard  with  his  gavel, 
and  called  loudly,  "  Gentlemen,  the  meeting  is 
not  adjourned,"  but  no  one  paid  any  attention 
to  him. 

"There  ain't  no  hurry,  major,"  Audrey 
said  as  he  passed.  "  If  they're  running  a  fox, 
I  reckon  politics  can  wait  mighty  well  till 
we've  caught  him." 

The  horns  and  the  falsetto  yells,  exciting 
horses  no  less  than  men,  were  coming  nearer 
and  nearer,  and  now  the  more  eager  of  those 
recently  engaged  in  politics  were  already 
untying  their  horses  and  climbing  into  their 
saddles.  Not  a  man  there  but  was  a  fox 
hunter;  and  every  horse  was,  too,  when  not 
engaged  in  some  other  occupation.    Already 
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one  of  the  horses  had  broken  loose,  while 
others  were  plunging  wildly  at  the  end  of  their 
bridle  reins. 

The  hounds,  some  twenty  in  number, 
streamed  into  Courthouse  Square,  their 
heads  down  and  their  tails  high  and  waving 
like  cat  o'  nine  tails  in  the  wind,  giving  tongue 
in  the  heart-inspiring  language  of  the  chase. 
The  formation  of  the  pack  might  not  have 
suited  the  English  fancy.  No  blanket  could 
have  covered  the  pack,  but  they  ran  lean  and 
swift  as  wolves,  carrying  the  riders  behind 
them  along  at  race-horse  speed. 

Round  the  Square  the  hounds  ran,  and 
then  out  the  other  side  where  St.  Claire  had 
ridden  in  the  night. 

"Mind  the  hounds!"  the  sheriff  yelled. 
"Don't  anybody  ride  over  them — give  'em  a 
chance!" 

By  this  time  all  the  men  were  in  the  saddle, 
or  wildly  dancing  about  on  one  foot,  trying  to 
insert  the  other  into  the  stirrup,  except  one 
old  man  of  ninety,  and  some  few  who  were 
bitterly  cursing  their  fate  because  they  had 
come  to  town  in  buggies — and  half  of  these 
were  preparing  to  follow  as  far  as  they  could 
on  wheels. 

A  hundred  yards  behind  the  first  hounds 
came  St.  Claire,  yelling, ' '  Whish  to  him !  Ki ! 
Yi!"  and  other  encouraging  and  ear-splitting 
phrases.  This  time  his  horse's  sides  were 
well  wet  with  sweat.  He  was  usually  a  rather 
silent  rider,  though  ever  among  the  first;  but 
to-day  he  seemed  possessed,  and  imparted 
his  spirit  to  the  others,  all  of  whom  were 
yelling  like  him.  About  a  dozen  of  them 
there  were,  and  all  adherents  of  Henry's,  if 
one  had  had  time  to  notice  it. 

Like  Liitzoff's  Wilde  Jagd  the  hunt  swept 
through  the  Square,  gathering  up  men  and 
horses  as  a  tornado  gathers  up  a  Kansas 
town,  and  disappeared.  Straight  through  the 
graveyard,  where  the  cavalcade  trampled  the 
bones  of  their  ancestors  as  if  they  had  been 
somebody  else's,  they  went,  and  into  a  big 
orchard  of  Jones's.  Here  more  than  one 
rider,  disagreeing  with  his  half-trained  colt  as 
to  the  course  to  be  followed,  dropped  like  a 
rotten  apple  to  the  ground. 

The  graveyard  and  the  orchard  enabled 
the  hounds  to  gain  somewhat  on  the  riders, 
but  in  the  big  stretch  of  pasture  land  beyond 
the  pace  improved,  each  man  striving  to 
reach  the  next  fence  first,  except  such  as  felt 
very  doubtful  of  their  horses'  abilities. 

"  Yonder  he  goes ! "  shrieked  Carter.  "  He's 
just  gone  through  the  next  fence." 


A  dozen  men  swore  afterwards  that  they 
saw  the  fox,  too,  and  the  pace  became 
madder. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  fresh  horses  of  those 
who  had  only  come  into  the  fox  hunt  at  the 
Courthouse,  perhaps  it  was  something  else; 
but  at  any  rate  these  latter  gradually  worked 
their  way  to  the  front,  to  their  ecstatic  satis- 
faction, as  they  drew  up  alongside,  and  then 
gradually  passed  Carrington  and  St.  Claire, 
who  till  then  had  led. 

This  was  near  the  big  fence  at  the  other  end 
of  the  field,  where  St.  Claire  was  perceptibly 
pulling  up  his  horse. 

"Losing  your  nerve,  are  you  Saint?" 
Audrey  yelled  derisively,  as  he  cracked  his 
heels  into  his  own  horse  and  forged  ahead. 

"He's  getting  too  old  to  stay  with  the  first 
flight,"  the  gray-whiskered  sheriff  called  back, 
as  he  too,  on  his  valiant  old  Chunky,  went 
plunging  ahead. 

St.  Claire  and  Carrington  alone  of  the 
original  crowd  of  fox  hunters  remained  near 
the  front,  and  both  of  them  rode  in  a  peculiar 
manner.  Their  horses  could  not  make  out 
what  had  come  into  their  riders:  first  they 
were  pulled  this  way  and  then  that,  with 
wavering,  uncertain  hands  that  ought  to  have 
belonged  to  novices,  and  both  the  horses 
revenged  themselves  by  losing  their  own 
nerve  as  they  came  to  the  fence,  and  at  the 
last  moment  swerving  to  one  side. 

Four  or  five  of  the  others  were  already  over, 
in  their  flight  taking  off  several  of  the  top 
panels,  and  over  this  gap  the  rest  of  the  hunt 
poured,  a  cataract  of  horses'  legs.  Around  a 
clump  of  trees  the  course  went,  and  then  out 
of  sight. 

"Now's  our  time,"  Carrington  said,  when 
only  the  tail  enders  were  still  in  sight;  and  he 
and  St.  Claire  turned  and  galloped  swiftly 
back  into  town,  picking  up  such  of  the 
stragglers  as  had  not  already  reached  the 
Square. 

Quickly  they  tied  their  horses,  and  went 
into  the  Courthouse,  where  Major  Hudson 
was  still  sitting  in  his  seat,  the  gavel  of  author- 
ity in  his  hand. 

"We  have  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Henry, 
of  Chinquapin  Plantation,  for  county  treas- 
urer," the  major  said,  as  if  nothing  unusual 
were  taking  place.  "Are  there  any  more 
nominations  ?" 

He  waited  calmly,  and  the  few  Jones  men 
present  stared  in  amazement,  and  then  in  some 
amusement.  But  they  were  comparatively 
unimportant  members  of  the  community  and 
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did  not  venture  to  speak  up  with  their  leaders 
away. 

"Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  we  make  the 
nomination  unanimous,"  Hugh  Carrington 
said. 

In  due  form  the  choice  of  Mr.  Henry  was 
made  unanimous,  and  after  the  other  work  of 
the  primaries  was  completed,  the  meeting  was 
adjourned,  and  went  out  on  the  Courthouse 
steps  to  await  the  return  of  the  fox  hunters. 


IV 


In  spite  of  the  several  men  who  had  seen 
the  fox  at  various  points  in  the  chase,  when 
they  ran  the  trail  to  earth,  and  enthusiastically 
set  to  work  to  dig  the  fox  out  of  the  blind 
drain,  they  came  upon  nothing  except  a  bundle 
of  rags.  Beyond  these  the  drain  extended 
interminably,  and  they  decided  that  the  fox 
would  live  to  run  another  day. 

Audrey  called  Jones  aside.  "Where  are 
Carrington  and  St.  Claire  and  all  the  rest  of 
Henry's  friends  who  started  out  with  us?" 

"Couldn't  take  the  high  fence  out  of  that 
pasture,  I  reckon,"  Jones  answered,  grinning. 

Audrey  lifted  the  bundle  of  rags  and  offered 
it  to  Jones's  nose.    "Smell  that!"  he  said. 

Jones  smelled  it — and  smelled  a  rat.  He 
climbed  on  his  horse  and  headed  the  ride  back 
to  town.  In  groups  of  three  and  four,  all 
followed,  laughing  and  talking  about  the 
run. 

At  the  edge  of  the  town  they  were  met  by  a 
man  in  a  buggy,  who  excitedly  told  of  the 


happenings  during  their  absence.  Every- 
body came  crowding  around  to  hear, and  when 
they  had  heard  there  were  some  angry  men 
among  them. 

" It's  illegal ! "  yelled  Jones.  "Well  make 
them  sweat  for  that.  We'll  go  right  now  and 
hold  the  primaries  all  over  again." 

Other  threats  came  from  the  members  of 
the  Courthouse  Gang,  but  one  farmer  on  the 
edge  of  the  group,  who  had  got  more  fun  out  of 
the  run  after  St.  Claire's  bundle  of  rags  than 
he  ever  would  out  of  politics,  began  to  snicker, 
and  the  snicker  spread  like  flames  in  a  dry 
broom-sedge  field  till  the  whole  mass  of  men 
were  in  a  roar,  all  of  them  perceiving  at  once 
the  way  St.  Claire  had  tricked  them.  At  last 
even  Jones,  out  of  a  job,  joined  in  the  laugh; 
and  by  the  time  they  had  all  galloped  to  the 
Courthouse,  Henry  would  have  received  the 
nomination  even  if  the  primaries  had  been 
held  all  over  again. 

Bill  Waywise  did  not  suffer  by  the  inci- 
dent; for  the  humor  of  the  situation  seemed 
especially  to  need  nurturing  at  his  nursery  of 
spirits,  and  St.  Claire  received  more  invita- 
tions to  drink  than  he  could  have  accepted  in 
a  month. 

"Saint,  you  are  a  great  politicator!"  the 
sheriff  yelled,  coming  up  and  slapping  him  on 
the  back.  "I  might  have  known  there  was 
something  up  when  you  let  me  lead  over  that 
fence  of  Willie  Warner's.  We  ought  to  nom- 
inate you  for  the  legislature." 

St.  Claire  grinned.  "I'm  afraid  I  couldn't 
run  a  drag  hunt  through  Richmond,"  he 
answered. 


MY  FRIEND,  THE  ENEMY 


By  ARTHUR  STRINGER 


SINCE  your  fierce  hate  has  so  befriended  me, 
Who  shall  oppose  you,  watchful  to  the  end — 
Since  'twas  your  covert  blade,  sloth  might  not  see, 

Made  vigilant  this  breast  I  must  defend — 
Keep,  still,  my  sword  from  rust  and  slumber  free, 

And  since  on  blow  and  parry  souls  depend, 
Call  no  soft  truce  to  break  my  strength,  but  be, 
In  endless  opposition,  still  my  friend! 


ONE    HUNDRED   TIMES   A    BILLIONAIRE 


By  HAROLD  BOLCE 


E  take  our  American  pros- 
perity as  a  matter  of 
course,  like  the  sunrise 
and  the  seasons.  We  are 
accused  of  being  a  boast- 
ful nation,  yet  it  is  only 
the  isolated  fact,  unique, 
but  frequently  trivial,  over  which  we  exult. 
A  small  meteor,  shooting  out  of  its  orbit,  ex- 
cites more  comment  than  the  whole  fixed 
firmament.  Similarly,  our  insignificant  ex- 
ternal commerce  arrests  more  attention  than 
our  colossal  continental  achievements.  Dick- 
ens called  attention  to  the  curious  microscopic 
character  of  the  eye,  which  can  pick  out  at  a 
glance  a  city,  or  a  State,  but  which  fails  to 
notice  the  letters  spelling  Europe  or  America 
writ  large  across  the  whole  map.  I  know  a 
man  who  gets  $10,000  a  year.  He  never 
boasts  of  it.  He  owns  a  suburban  home, 
where  he  grows  a  few  peach  trees.  Last 
year  canners  came  along  and  gave  him  $60 
for  his  little  peach  crop,  and  he  has  been 
bragging  about  this  ever  since.  It  is  his 
pride  over  "foreign  trade," 

The  latest  report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  shows  that  the  bank  clearance  for 
1905  amounted  to  over  $140,000,000,000, 
which  raises  the  record  for  the  past  eight  years 
to  more  than  $800,000,000,000.  I  wish  to 
dwell  for  a  moment  upon  this  stupendous 
total  These  figures  are  staggering,  but  no 
one  boasts  about  them.  They  form  a  record 
of  ordinary  transactions  in  America.  Taken 
out  of  their  formal  columns,  and  compared 
with  figures  of  our  over-sea  trade,  they  make 
pathetic  the  achievements  of  America  in 
either  Europe  or  Asia.  We  have,  for  ex- 
ample, had  much  to  say  about  our  commer- 
cial subjugation  of  Europe  with  our  factoiy 
goods.  Yet,  at  our  present  rate  of  exports 
of  these  wares  to  the  Old  World,  it  would 
take  more  than  6,000  years  to  equal  the  sum 
of  our  clearing-house  transactions  in  the  past 


eight  years.  If  we  add  to  the  factory  goods 
all  the  copper  and  kerosene  sold  in  Europe, 
it  would  still  require  between  three  and  four 
thousand  years  to  yield  returns  in  billions 
equal  to  the  value  of  our  exchanges  since 
1898.  Manifestly,  our  exultation  over  for- 
eign trade  is  like  the  $10,000  man's  glory  in 
his  $60  peach  crop. 

Even  the  old  flamboyance  of  Fourth  of 
July  declamation  does  not  exaggerate  latter- 
day  triumphs.  Spread-eagleism  cannot  soar 
high  enough  to  get  an  adequate  bird's-eye 
view  of  American  prosperity  I  It  is  impos- 
sible to  grasp  the  significance  of  our  multi- 
plying billions.  Not  long  ago  I  heard  Felix 
Adler  deliver  a  notable  address  in  which 
he  referred  to  America's  bountiful  harvest, 
worth  "  $1 ,000,000,000."  That  mighty  figure 
impressed  the  audience,  yet  the  professor  was 
$5,000,000,000  short  in  his  accounts!  Our 
farm  crops  are  worth  annually  over  $6,000,- 
000,000.  England  to-day  has  a  foreign  com- 
merce annually  of  $4,000,000,000.  It  is  the 
greatest  volume  of  international  trade  ever 
built  up  by  any  country.  Yet  at  that  rate  it 
will  take  the  United  Kingdom  two  centuries 
to  equal  in  its  exports  and  imports  the  value 
of  our  eight-year  record  in  clearing-house 
exchanges.  The  $140,000,000,000  that  passed 
through  our  103  clearing  houses  last  year 
would,  if  distributed,  give  more  than  $1,200 
to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  among  the 
83,000,000  people  of  America,  and  leave  a 
balance  huge  enough  to  pay  off  the  national 
debts  of  all  the  countries  on  earth. 

The  number  of  people  who  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century  had  crossed  the 
Alleghany  Mountains  was  actually  less  than 
is  now  employed  underground  in  the  coal 
mines  of  this  country.  Every  working  day 
in  the  year  they  send  to  the  surface  more 
than  a  million  tons  of  coal;  practically  all 
of  it  is  used  in  keeping  at  white  heat  the 
furnaces  of  industrial  America.    The  com- 
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bined  factories  of  the  United  States  average 
an  output  of  $5,000,000  worth  of  products  an 
hour.  Annually  our  factories  turn  out  300 
per  cent  more  goods  than  the  volume  en- 
tering into  the  entire  world's  export  trade  in 
finished  articles.  In  1850  America  manu- 
factured less  in  one  year  than  it  now  turns 
out  in  a  month  1 

There  is,  of  course,  at  all  times  a  fantastic 
appraisement  of  America's  status.  The  un- 
conquerable Yankee,  as  Kipling  complains, 
"greets  the  embarrassed  gods  I"  Yet,  as  I 
have  indicated  in  my  citation  of  only  a  few 
figures  regarding  our  prosperity,  we  should 
find  substantial  things  to  boast  about  if  we 
abandoned  hyperbole  and  foreign-trade  re- 
turns, and  consulted  our  undisputed  statis- 
tical record  of  domestic  success. 

This  selection  of  the  wrong  thing  upon 
which  to  base  American  pride  is  not' confined 
to  our  humorists.  Not  long  ago  the  United 
States  Government  published  a  jubilant 
monograph  setting  forth  that  we  chew  more 
tobacco  per  capita  than  any  other  people  on 
God's  footstool.  That  is  a  less  questionable 
form  of  boasting  than  other  statistical  re- 
views. Some  time  ago  occasion  required  a 
comparison  of  the  yield  of  petroleum  in 
America  and  Russia,  which  is  our  chief  and 
only  great  competitor  in  that  product.  Russia 
weighed  her  oil.  We  measured  ours  in 
barrels.  When  reduced  to  a  common  unit  of 
measurement,  the  discovery  was  made  that 
Russia's  volume  of  oil  in  that  year  exceeded 
ours.  But  with  characteristic  patriotism  we 
proceeded  so  to  juggle  the  figures  that  the 
American  record  would  be  greater  than  our 
rival's.  Russian  barrels  are  larger  than  ours, 
and  when  the  oil  of  that  country  was  put  into 
them,  the  number  was  less  than  ours,  although 
the  actual  quantity  of  oil  was  greater.  With- 
out a  qualifying  footnote,  the  statement  was 
given  out  that  Russia  that  year  had  produced 
so  many  millions  of  barrels  of  petroleum,  and 
America  had  yielded  so  many  millions  more. 
This  is,  of  course,  statistical  fiction. 

THE    PROSPERITY    OF    THE     WHOLE     WORLD 

The  citation  of  American  statistics,  to  the 
exclusion  of  those  of  other  nations,  has  led  to 
the  provincial  fallacy  that  our  development 
is  unrelated  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
foreign  commerce  of  the  combined  nations 
now  amounts  to  $2,000,000,000  a  month.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
annual  trade  of  the  whole  world  amounted 


to  less  than  that.  By  1850  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  world  had  grown  to  only 
$4,000,000,000.  Thus  to-day  the  trade  of 
the  United  Kingdom  alone  is  greater  than 
that  of  all  nations  combined,  in  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Argentina  to-day 
has  a  foreign  commerce  of  $445,000,000, 
which  is  $150,000,000  more  than  the  total 
exports  and  imports  of  the  United  States  in 
1850.  Italy's  foreign  trade  to-day  is  about 
equal  to  America's  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Civil  War. 

There  is  much  boasting  about  the  growth 
of  our  commerce  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Dingley  period,  but  not  even  the  stanchest 
stand-patter  will  contend  that  our  tariff  is 
responsible  for  the  remarkable  expansion  in 
the  foreign  trade  of  Belgium,  Austria-Hun- 
gary, France,  Germany,  Italy,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  other  countries,  from  1897  to 
the  present.  From  1896  to  the  beginning 
of  the  calendar  year  1905  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  these  countries  made  the  following 
advance: 


Countries. 


Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Switzerland . . 

China 

United  States 
England 


1904. 
Millions. 


»39- 
1,727.9 

2,757-5 

677-5 

4"-3 
407. 

2,609.2 
4,i45- 


Even  China,  the  last  country  to  profit  by 
any  benignity  in  our  political  legislation, 
shows  as  great  a  percentage  of  progress  in  its 
foreign  trade  as  America. 

Great  errors  of  computation,  in  comparing 
our  record  with  that  of  other  nations,  are 
made  by  our  eager  tendency  to  take  our 
current  fiscal  year  statistics  and  compare 
them  with  the  latest  available  figures  of  other 
countries.  The  records  abroad  always  deal 
with  the  preceding  calendar  year.  Our 
statistical  resources  are  always  equal  to  im- 
mediate demand  for  up-to-date  jubilance, 
while  alien  figures  for  the  same  period  do 
not  reach  Washington  until  a  year  later. 
Much  of  our  pride,  for  example,  in  1904,  is 
found  to  have  no  basis  except  the  broad  one 
of  international  triumphs.  But  by  the  time 
that  these  foreign  records  reach  us,  we  are 
ready  with  new  columns  of  statistics  touching 
our  current  traffic,  and  these  are  paraded  as 
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phenomenal,  whereas  we  discover  later  that 
they  simply  record  our  share  of  the  wide 
world's  progress. 

We  forget  that  we  are  linked  by  the  cable 
of  commercial  ties  to  all  lands.  As  Robert 
Armstrong,  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  has  epigrammatically  stated  it,  the 
world  has  been  crowded  to  the  dimensions 
of  a  single  street.  Prosperity  or  panic  at  one 
end  affects  business  throughout  the  whole 
thoroughfare.  The  interdependence,  like  the 
steamship  commerce  of  nations,  has  been 
developed  within  the  last  fifty  years.  To-day, 
if  the  bubonic  plague  breaks  out  in  Bombay, 
the  news  is  instantly  cabled  to  the  Treasury 
Department  in  Washington,  and  our  Federal 
quarantine  is  invoked  to  protect  harbors  from 
infection  through  incoming  ships.  It  not  in- 
frequently happens  that,  the  wires  under  the 
English  Channel  are  so  busy  with  business 
that  orders  from  London  to  Paris  are  cabled 
under  the  Atlantic  to  New  York,  and  thence 
again  under  that  sea  to  the  French  capital. 
Before  the  advent  of  railways  and  the  tele- 
graph, many  communities  in  Europe  and  else- 
where, even  with  money  to  buy  goods,  were 
frequently  in  distress,  either  because  they 
could  not  make  their  wants  known  soon 
enough,  or  because  of  belated  methods  of 
transportation.  One  nation  could  go  bank- 
rupt without  affecting  the  welfare  of  another. 
It  is  not  so  to-day.  The  $2,000,000,000  shot 
away  by  Russia  and  Japan  have  already  af- 
fected Germany  and  France,  and  the  loss  will 
ultimately  be  felt  by  all  the  trading  nations. 

When  we  boast  of  our  export  commerce, 
we  forget  that  those  cargoes  have  been  pur- 
chased by  other  nations,  and  that  this  traffic 
is  contributing  to  the  wealth  and  advancement 
of  the  world.  Financial  disaster  or  wasteful 
wars  abroad  diminished  the  purchasing  power 
of  some  nation  or  nations.  America,  the 
strongest  and  most  independent  of  all  nations, 
is  strangely  sensitive  to  financial  and  indus- 
trial movements  abroad.  In  the  present  year, 
for  example,  we  have  achieved  a  prosperity 
so  vast  that  we  could,  at  the  present  appraise- 
ment of  the  value  of  European  nations,  buy 
them  all,  if  they  were  for  sale.  There  is  no 
famine  in  America,  except  a  car  famine. 
There  are  about  two  million  freight  cars  in 
the  United  States,  but  they  are  wholly  in- 
adequate to  move  the  crops  and  the  manu- 
factured goods.  In  the  autumn  months  of 
1905  an  empty  freight  car  in  America  was 
a  curiosity.  The  "hobo"  element  had  to 
walk,  and  the  only  tramps   on  the  Amer- 


ican continent  were  those  walking  away  from 
work! 

The  planters  of  the  South,  assembled  at 
Chattanooga,  passed  resolutions  favoring 
immigration  into  the  cotton  and  tobacco 
States.  It  is  a  penitentiary  offense  in  that 
region  to  lure  colored  laborers  from  any 
commonwealth.  In  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
many  crops  could  not  be  gathered  because  of 
the  scarcity  of  harvest  hands.  Factories  in 
the  Middle  West  were  compelled  to  suspend 
for  a  season,  because  they  could  not  get  cars 
to  carry  off  their  products.  Even  those  in 
favored  centers,  where  transportation  was 
sufficient,  would  not  guarantee  to  deliver 
orders  within  a  year,  in  many  lines  of  goods, 
because  of  piled-up,  prior  orders.  Yet  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  plenty  in  America  there  has 
stalked  the  phantom  of  panic. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  calculates 
that  at  every  sunset  in  the  past  five  years 
nearly  $3,500,000  has  been  added  to  the  farm 
values  in  America.  The  bank  clearances 
south  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line  in  1905 
were  greater  than  the  foreign  commerce  of 
the  world  fifty  years  ago.  The  percentage  of 
increase  in  the  deposits  in  Southern  banks 
from  1896  to  1905  is  246.1.  In  the  West  the 
percentage  of  increase  was  234.6.  Farmers 
who  formerly  toiled  in  narrow  furrows,  now 
ride  in  automobiles  or  sit  as  directors  in 
profitable  banks. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  we  could  live  within 
our  tariff  walls,  Europe  might  slip  into  the 
sea  without  disturbing  our  prosperity.  But 
something  in  addition  to  bountiful  crops  and 
effective  commercial  barricades  is  necessary 
to  maintain  the  solvency  of  America  in  this 
age.  The  wealth  of  this  country  is  now 
estimated  at  $100,000,000,000,  yet  the  stock 
of  money  in  the  United  States,  including  coin 
and  bullion  and  national  bank  notes,  is  only 
$2,000,000,000.  Compare  that  two-billion 
figure  with  our  $6,000,000,000  harvest,  our 
$15,000,000,000  factory  output,  and  our 
$140,000,000,000  record  in  the  clearing 
houses,  and  the  vast  gulf  between  the  small 
money  basis  and  the  colossal  commercial 
activity  of  America  becomes  apparent. 
Similarly,  the  traffic  of  the  world  far  exceeds 
the  world's  ability  to  pay  in  gold  or  silver. 
Even  the  national  debts  of  the  world  exceed 
$34,000,000,000,  while  the  total  gold  in  all 
nations  combined  is  less  than  $6,000,000,000. 
If  every  country's  debt  came  due  to-day,  and 
payment  was  demanded,  the  entire  world 
would  become  bankrupt.    It  is  clear  that  the 
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orderly  progress  of  the  world  in  general,  and 
of  America  as  well,  depends  infinitely  more 
upon  credit  than  it  does  upon  gold.  Credit  is 
faith — the  faith  of  one  business  man  in  an- 
other or  of  one  nation  in  another.  War  and 
the  rumors  of  war,  graft  and  recklessness  in 
speculation,  all  combine  to  curtail  this  faith, 
or  credit,  and  bring  the  shadow  of  panic  be- 
tween us  and  prosperity. 

THE  SECRET  OF  PERMANENT  PROSPERITY 

Whether  we  need  foreign  trade  or  not,  it 
is  indispensable  to  our  lasting  prosperity  to 
work  in  cooperation  commercially  with  other 
nations.  The  new  streams  of  gold  flowing 
out  of  the  Western  States  and  Alaska  would 
not  safeguard  us  against  the  possibility  of 
panic,  even  though  these  should  equal  the 
present  volume  of  our  business,  for  our  ac- 
tivities by  that  time  would  reach  a  still  more 
stupendous  total.  There  must  always  re- 
main the  gulf  bridged  by  credit;  and  under 
our  modern  system  of  international  commerce 
the  piers  that  support  that  bridge  have  their 
foundations  in  all  lands. 

We  can  conduct  a  trade  war  with  Germany 
or  Argentina,  or  we  can  smile  at  the  anti- 
Americanism  of  the  Mongolian  Orient,  but 
all  these  things,  sooner  or  later,  affect  our 
operations  at  home.  We  are  sensitive  to 
changes  throughout  the  world.  Superin- 
tendent Roberts,  of  the  United  States  Mint, 
has  written  a  thoughtful  article  for  the  Des 
Moines  Times,  in  which  he  points  out  that 
nothing  in  the  industrial  and  commercial 
affairs  of  man  to-day  remains  stationary  over 
night.  And  as  that  is  true  of  conditions  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  America  must  keep 
abreast  of  the  tariff  changes  and  the  general 
progress  of  mankind  if  it  hopes  to  hold  its 
place  as  a  leader  among  nations.  Not  only 
that,  but  we  cannot  preserve  our  own  pros- 
perity if  we  set  ourselves  against  the  move- 
ments designed  to  federate  the  commercial 
nations. 

A  great  reform  in  this  direction  has  been 
inaugurated  by  David  Lubin,  of  California. 
Under  his  inspiration  an  International  Agri- 
cultural Congress  has  been  held  in  Italy.  It 
has  not  only  the  sanction  of  presidents  and 
kings,  but  likewise  the  indorsement  and  co- 
operation of  commercial  leaders  and  agri- 
cultural experts  in  many  lands.  The  plan  is 
to  exchange  the  knowledge  of  achievements 
in  horticultural  science,  and  to  keep  all  nations 
advised  as  to  the  progress  of  crops  throughout 


the  world.  It  will  develop  the  propagation 
of  new  plants  and  intelligently  promote  the 
distribution  of  products. 

In  many  other  lines  we  are  beginning  to 
realize  a  community  of  interests  among  coun- 
tries. It  is  not  to  the  advantage  of  one  coun- 
try to  impoverish  another.  The  one  question 
asked  by  the  conquistadores  of  Spain  was 
whether  there  was  gold  in  the  land  to  be  in- 
vaded. They  looted  the  world  and  carried 
gold  in  their  galleons  to  Spain;  but  gold  failed 
to  preserve  the  greatness  of  that  kingdom. 
What  Spain  needed  and  failed  to  establish 
was  "credit." 

In  many  things  we  are  failing  to  keep  up 
with  the  progress  of  the  world,  and  this  self- 
sufficiency,  in  an  age  when  no  nation  can 
prosper  in  isolation,  is  a  policy  that  must  be 
abandoned  sooner  or  later.  The  New  York 
Herald  has  been  ably  championing  the  metric 
system.  For  nearly  a  century  this  project 
has  been  before  Congress.  One  of  the  most 
illuminating  public  documents  ever  prepared 
in  Washington  was  a  report  by  John  Quincy 
Adams  advocating  a  reform  in  weights  and 
measures.  We  have  seen  all  the  continental 
nations  of  the  world,  except  Russia,  and  all 
the  republics  of  the  Western  hemisphere  ex- 
cept our  own,  adopt  the  metric  system  to  the 
advantage  of  their  commerce  and  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  ours.  We  remain  unadjusted 
to  the  rest  of  the  world's  commercial  sys- 
tem of  measurements.  One  of  two  things 
America  should  do:  it  should  either  convert 
mankind  to  its  methods  of  measurement,  or 
it  should  adopt  the  system  which  modern 
science  has  established.  In  my  last  article 
I  called  attention  to  the  conservatism  of 
America.  The  refusal  of  our  statesmen  to 
consider  the  achievements  of  other  nations  is 
inconsistent  with  the  very  spirit  that  provides 
for  the  convening  of  Congress.  If  this  coun- 
try were  to  remain  stationary,  the  legislation 
of  that  body  would  be  superfluous.  Yet  on 
the  first  day  of  the  present  session  4,000  bills 
were  introduced  in  Congress.  Many  of  these 
refer  to  subjects  that  affect  America  inter- 
nationally. They  will  doubtless  find  silent 
burial  in  committee  archives.  If  a  schedule 
is  not  in  keeping  with  the  Dingley  tariff,  we 
want  nothing  to  do  with  it.  We  have  become 
"hide "-bound  on  these  issues,  as  Governor 
Douglas  and  his  delegation  discovered. 

If  our  prosperity  were  independent  of  our 
relations  with  foreign  powers,  we  could  ignore 
the  tariff  treaties  now  being  concluded  among 
all  trading  nations  except  our  own.     But,  as 
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I  have  indicated,  not  only  our  foreign  trade 
but  also  our  domestic  commerce  is  interwoven 
with  the  industrial  welfare  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  There  is  a  psychological  element  in 
the  sweep  of  panics  that  partisans  on  both 
sides  in  American  public  life  should  ponder. 
A  world  fear,  growing  out  of  a  crash  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro  or  St.  Petersburg,  can  topple  pros- 
perity in  America  even  in  the  midst  of  har- 
vests more  prodigal  than  husbandry  has  ever 
known  before. 

America  is  a  land  of  magnificent  distances; 
but  no  spot  on  this  continent  is  so  remote 
as  to  be  unaffected  by  what  is  taking  place 
in  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  burning  of  the 
Baku  oil  fields  in  Russia  raised  the  price  of 
kerosene  throughout  America.  Along  barbed- 
wire  fences  as  conducting  mediums,  quota- 
tions of  market  prices  fixed  by  London  are 
to-day  telephoned  to  frontier  farmers  in  the 
far  Northwest.  Our  stored-up  cereals  will 
not  save  us  if  we  ignore  our  international  op- 
portunities and  dangers.  A  hay  crop  is  a 
poor  asset  in  a  prairie  fire.  Similarly,  the 
bigger  the  volume  of  our  credit  transactions, 
based  upon  the  faith  created  by  great  harvests, 
the  greater  our  possibility  of  collapse.  Fi- 
nancial crises  abroad  are  as  important  to  us 
as  to  the  nations  that  struggle  directly  with 
them. 

What  we  need  no  less  than  recurring  har- 
vests is  a  constant  crop  of  catholic  states- 
men who  will  not  plunge  America  into  tariff 
wars  in  Europe  or  race  wars  in  the  far  East. 
Not  only  England  but  America  may  well 
study  the  system  which  has  made  Japan,  and 
which  is  now  inspiring  China — the  sending 
into  all  nations  to  study  progress.  It  is  not 
original  with  Japan.  Solomon,  before  laying 
the  foundations  of  his  great  temple,  sent  to  the 
King  of  Tyre  for  expert  workmen.  • 

The  fact  that  Ainerica  has  suffered  peri- 
odically from  panics,  and  in  years  when  the 
land  has  been  blessed  with  plentiful  har- 
vests, shows  that  something  is  wrong  with 
our  economic  system.  Some  day  American 
leaders  will  awaken  to  the  great  opportunity 
afforded  this  prosperous  nation  of  introducing 
a  steadying  element  into  international  finance. 
Uncle  Sam  could,  if  he  tried,  preserve  the 
whole  world's  equilibrium.  With  our  con- 
tinental foundations  we  can  do  what  Archi- 
medes dreamed. 

Providentially  America's  destiny  is  not  to 
be  circumscribed  by  the  ultra-conservatism 
of  those  who  oppose  reciprocal  arrangements 
with  nations.    Tariff  conflicts  bring  about 


adjustments  in  spite  of  the  exclusive  policy 
of  nations.  When  Russia  declared  com- 
mercial war  against  our  cargoes,  American 
manufacturers  built  branch  establishments 
in  Canada,  and  from  that  state,  friendly  to 
Russia,  sent  welcome  merchandise  to  the 
Slav.  In  Europe  one  nation  followed  another 
in  granting  subsidies  to  stimulate  exports  of 
sugar.  The  result  was  that  sugar  was  sold 
in  alien  markets  cheaper  than  at  home,  and 
the  consumer  in  the  producing  country  not 
only  paid  a  higher  price  than  his  foreign 
neighbor  for  sugar,  but  was  taxed  for  the 
bounty  that  made  it  possible  to  sell  the  com- 
modity cheaper  abroad.  This  became  a 
bitter  pill  for  sugar  nations  to  swallow,  and 
therefore  they  all  sent  envoys  to  Brussels  to 
agree  upon  a  remedy.  Now  any  nation  giving 
this  artificial  stimulus  to  sugar  finds  instantly 
raised  against  its  product  a  countervailing 
sugar  tariff  in  all  the  leading  countries  of  the 
world. 

Every  new  issue  in  commerce  makes  clearer 
the  truth  that  modern  trade  has  merged  the 
interests  of  all  lands.  Many  of  America's 
leaders  have  been  glorying  in  the  seeming 
favorable  balance  of  trade  this  country  enjoys 
in  its  traffic  with  foreign  nations.  The  theory 
is  that  we  have  somehow  got  the  best  of  the 
bargain  with  our  neighbors.  Let  anyone 
who  subscribes  to  this  fallacy  consult  the  table 
showing  the  foreign  trade  of  our  Atlantic 
ports.  He  will  find  that  together  they  im- 
port more  than  they  export!  It  is  the  South, 
just  beginning  its  great  commercial  career, 
that  imports  little  and  exports  much.  The 
American  "favorable  balance  of  trade"  is 
created  by  the  Gulf  ports.  It  is  raw  mate- 
rial going  abroad  to  enrich  other  industrial 
nations. 

The  lesson  in  such  revelation  is  that  we 
do  not  live  apart,  and  that  we  are  not  out- 
witting the  world  by  selling  it  raw  cotton 
or  any  other  merchandise.  The  combined 
nations  are  advancing  together.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nineteenth  century  there  was 
not  in  Europe  or  America  a  city  of  a  million 
inhabitants.  As  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
and  Chicago  have  grown,  so  have  London  and 
Paris,  and  so  has  Buenos  Ayres.  In  fact,  the 
Argentine  capital  is  growing  faster  than  any 
other  city  on  the  Western  hemisphere,  ex- 
cept Chicago;  and  our  Windy  City,  accord- 
ing to  a  New  York  cynicism,  in  order  to  keep 
up  its  expansion,  has  extended  suburban 
streets  through  some  of  the  finest  farming 
land  of  northern  Illinois. 


THE   REPERTORY  THEATER 
AND   HERR  CONRIED 

By  JOHN  CORBIN 


FO  acclaim  the  so-calied  na- 
L  tional  theater,'  which  is 
J  to  be  established  in  New 
A  York,  as  the  cure  of  all  our 
|J  dramatic  ills,  would  per- 
<  haps  be  o versangui  tie.  But 
^  this  much  is  certain,  that 
if  it  prove  in  any  way  worthy  of  its  aims, 
it  will  be  the  first  step,  and  a  long  stride,  in 
the  right  direction.  The  world-old  cry  that 
the  drama  is  going  to  the  dogs  has  been  loudly 
raised  iu  all  ages;  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  edge  of  hostile  criticism  has  ever 
been  as  perversely  used  as  in  the  past  decades. 
We  have  reprobated  the  managers,  and  baited 
their  race,  because  they  have  organized  the 
theater  on  a  commercial  basis — demanding, 
it  would  seem,  that  merchants  of  the  drama 
should  rise  so  far  above  merchants  in  art  and 
literature  as  to  lead  the  strenuous  life  for  the 
simple  love  of  beauty.  We  have  denounced 
our  leading  actors  for  their  subservience  to  the 
commercial  stage,  calmly  ignoring  that  there 
was  no  other,  and  that  such  is  the  fate  of  those 
who  live  to  please.  We  have  neglected,  and 
even  abused,  our  leading  playwrights  because 
they  have  adapted  themselves  to  the  actual 
conditions  under  which  they  labored — as  any 
artist  must — instead  of  rising  to  some  vague 
and  wholly  arbitrary  standard  of  excellence. 
And  all  the  time  the  fault  has  been  not  with 
manager,  actor,  or  author,  but  with  our  chaste 
and  futile  selves — the  assumedly  intelligent 
public  that  knows,  perhaps,  what  it  wants,  but 
is  too  inert,  too  lacking  in  imagination  and  en- 
terprise, to  establish  it.  Our  system  of  schools 
1  Is  not  this  title  at  once  grandiloquent  and  vague  ? 
It  is  applied  with  equal  justice  to  the  New  York 
Hippodrome,  which  has  in  fact  long  claimed  it.  We 
have  no  really  national  drama.  The  primary  aim  ol 
the  new  theater  is  to  keep  alive  in  its  repertory  the 
best  products  of  the  drama,  old  and  new,  and  its 
name  should  indicate  this. 


and  universities  is  the  most  liberal  in  the 
world;  our  libraries  are  the  most  numerous; 
our  art  museums  are  munificently  endowed, 
and  are  slowly  absorbing  the  masterpieces  of 
European  art.  But,  until  the  present  year  of 
grace,  we  have  excluded  the  drama,  which  is 
the  chief  artistic  glory  of  our  race,  and  almost 
its  only  one,  from  intelligent  consideration  and 
support;  we  have  made  it  the  Cinderella  of 
the  arts,  dependent  for  warmth  and  shelter 
upon  the  crude  hospitality  of  the  many. 

The  explanation  of  all  this  lies  very  deep  in 
our  history  and  instincts.  On  the  continent 
of  Europe  the  drama  was  a  comparatively 
tardy  growth;  but  when  it  came  it  received  the 
patronage  and  the  material  support  of  royal, 
which  was  in  effect  national,  favor.  It  has 
had  a  continuous  life,  and  its  traditions  have 
been  permanent.  There  has  never  been  a 
decade  in  which  the  masterpieces  of  Molifere, 
Comeille,  and  Racine  were  not  frequently 
represented  in  Paris,  and  with  the  full  benefit 
of  traditions  handed  down,  generation  by 
generation,  from  their  illustrious  authors.  In 
Germany,  Goethe  and  Schiller  staged  their 
own  plays,  establishing  traditions  which  have 
been  followed  piously  and  without  break. 
England,  on  the  other  hand,  though  it  was  the 
pioneer  of  the  drama  in  modem  times,  and 
brought  it  to  the  highest  development  it  has 
known  in  any  age,  fell  immediately  under 
the  sway  of  Puritanism,  which  abominated 
royalty  and  abhorred  the  theater  as  the  devil. 
The  generation  that  saw  the  death  of  Shake- 
speare saw  also  the  closing  of  the  theaters. 
The  spirit  of  the  Puritan  Revolution,  it  is  true, 
failed  to  stamp  out  either  royalty  or  the  thea- 
ter; but  it  stamped  out  the  old  traditions  of 
both,  and  for  three  centuries  it  has  been  so 
powerful  a  factor  in  our  character  as  a  race, 
that  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  establish  the  thea- 
ter as  a  genuinely  national  institution,  sup- 
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ported  from  national  funds.  Judging  the 
playhouse  to  be  the  haunt  of  the  devil,  we 
have,  as  a  people,  resolutely  set  our  faces 
against  all  endeavor  to  make  it  anything  else. 

Two  evils  have  resulted  to  the  drama,  one 
literary,  the  other  theatric,  and  either  of  them 
sufficient  to  sap  its  vitality.  To  say  that  Eng- 
lish dramatic  art  has  always  lacked  established 
traditions  may  seem  an  academic  objection; 
but  the  result  has  been  intensely  practical.  It 
was  during  less  than  two  decades  that  the 
Puritans  kept  the  playhouses  closed,  but  the 
change  that  took  place  in  that  time  was  greater 
than  is  usually  wrought  by  the  lapse  of  a  cen- 
tury. The  free,  spontaneous,  and  intrinsically 
native  spirit  of  Elizabethan  England  passed 
away:  in  place  of  it  the  Restoration  established 
the  spirit  of  Continental  "good  taste."  The 
plays  of  Shakespeare  were  revived,  but  they 
owed  their  popularity  to  their  superficial  the- 
atric appeal,  and  not  to  the  qualities  that 
make  them  dramatic  masterpieces.  To  the 
dominant  world  of  fashion  they  were  what 
Voltaire  so  frankly  proclaimed  them,  essential- 
ly crude  and  barbarous.  Lansdowne's  pitiful 
travesty  of  "The  Merchant  of  Venice"  and 
Tate's  silly  perversion  of  "King  Lear"  are 
only  the  first  and  most  flagrant  evidences  of 
the  opinion  in  which  the  great  dramatist  was 
held  for  ages.  Not  only  actor  managers  like 
to  good  Cibber  and  the  great  Garrick,  but 
even  the  majestic  Dryden  himself,  tasted  the 
exhilarating  joy  of  improving,  which  is  to  say 
mangling,  Shakespeare.  It  was  not  until  the 
present  generation  that  men  of  the  theater 
condescended  to  present  Shakespeare's  text 
with  even  the  show  of  reverence,  and  for  the 
most  part  they  have  contented  themselves 
with  the  show.  The  main  appeal  of  our  thea- 
ter, as  it  happens,  has  been  to  two  classes 
about  equally  lacking  in  genuine  intelligence 
— the  fashionable  few  and  the  uneducated 
many;  for  the  public  with  deep  and  serious 
views  of  life — the  upper  middle  class — has 
persisted  in  the  puritanical  attitude  toward 
the  stage;  and,  though  its  primal  bigotry 
is  waning,  there  is  little  or  nothing  in  the  ac- 
tual condition  of  theatric  art  to  induce  it  to 
form  the  habit  of  playgoing.  The  scholarly 
lover  of  the  drama  has  had  as  strong  a  reason 
as  the  Puritan  to  regard  the  theater  as  the 
abode  of  the  devil,  and  has  as  resolutely  set 
his  face  against  it.  It  has  been  the  custom  of 
three  centuries  to  regard  Shakespeare  as  the 
author  of  works,  not  of  plays,  as  a  poet,  not  as 
a  dramatist. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  disregard  of  Shake- 


speare's text  in  the  theater,  has  gone  a  con- 
tempt for  his  stage  and  stage  craft.  In  its 
origin  this  also  was  due  to  the  foreign,  and 
comparatively  false,  taste  of  the  Restoration. 
In  its  first  delight  over  scenery  painted  in 
illusive  perspective — imported  from  France — 
it  is  not  strange  that  the  public  looked  back 
on  the  unpictorial  Elizabethan  stage  as  bar- 
barous. But  the  perpetuation  of  the  idea  has 
been  the  work  of  the  learned  world.  For  a 
hundred  years,  now,  records  have  been  extant, 
and  have  been  reprinted  by  Shakespearean 
after  Shakespearean,  which  show  beyond  a 
shadow  of  doubt  that  the  Elizabethan  theater 
was  large,  holding  between  two  and  three 
thousand — more,  that  is,  than  any  but  the 
largest  modern  theaters;  that  it  was  beauti- 
fully appointed  and  had  a  liberal  supply  of  all 
the  scenic  effects  that  were  adapted  to  it.  But 
the  voluminous  historians  of  the  stage  still 
estimate  its  capacity  at  from  three  to  six  hun- 
dred, and  reiterate  the  statement  that  its  stage 
was  bare  and  its  stage  craft  crude.  As  yet, 
only  a  few  scholars  in  Germany  and  America 
have  taken  note  of  the  actual  facts;  but  it  is 
already  evident  that  the  Elizabethan  stage, 
with  its  absence  of  realistic,  pictorial  setting, 
and  its  consequent  freedom  to  change  the 
scene  quickly  and  often,  was  identical  in 
principle  not  only  with  the  stage  of  seven- 
teenth-century Spain,  but  with  that  of  the 
classic  Greek  theater  itself,  in  all  but  its  latest 
developments;  and  that  where  it  differed 
from  these  it  differed  for  the  better,  being,  in 
fact,  the  most  perfect  instrument  of  the  poetic 
drama  the  world  has  ever  known.1  Even 
more  than  our  neglect  of  Shakespeare's  text, 
the  prevailing  contempt  for  his  stage  craft  has 
worked  havoc  to  our  classical  drama.  Com- 
posed for  the  plastic  medium  of  the  old  poetic 
stage,  they  have  been  cut,  transposed,  and 
even  rewritten,  to  suit  the  rigid  and  realistic 
pictorial  stage  of  modern  times.  The  result 
of  the  lack  of  true  theatric  traditions  has  been 
virtually  to  banish  our  great  poetic  master- 
pieces from  the  boards,  and  when  they  ap- 
pear there,  what  we  see  is  not  so  much  Shake- 
spearean as  the  work  of  some  nameless 
adaptor? 

The  task  of  restoring  the  traditions  of  the 
poetic  drama  and  the  poetic  stage  is  not  an 
easy  one.  The  details,  as  well  as  the  salient 
principles  of  Elizabethan  stage  craft,  are  still, 
in  spite  of  three  centuries  of  neglect  and  con- 

1  The  data  upon  which  these  statements  rest  I 
have  collected  in  an  article  lately  written  for  the 
Atlantic  Monthly. 
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tempt,  dedudble  from  extant  texts  and  rec- 
ords; but  the  twentieth  century  is  not  the 
sixteenth,  and  the  practical  problem  of  giving 
us  a  maximum  of  the  best  qualities  of  the  old 
drama  is  beset  with  pitfalls.  Shall  we  try  to 
revive  the  old  plastic  stage,  or  shall  we  make  a 
sparing  and  artistic  use  of  painted  scenery? 
Only  long  and  able  experiment  can  show 
which  course  produces  the  stronger  legitimate 
effect.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  the  public, 
even  the  intelligent  public,  will  not  lightly 
forego  its  customary  delight  in  the  easy  and 
obvious  beauty  of  scenic  realism.  Yet,  in  a 
large  measure,  it  must  be  made  to  do  this  if 
Shakespeare's  text  is  to  be  given  in  the  man- 
ner he  intended,  and  in  anything  like  its 
entirety.  Already  something  has  been  done. 
The  success  of  Mr.  Ben  Greet's  so-called  Eliz- 
abethan productions,  half  informed  though 
they  have  been,  and  without  any  conspicuous 
merit  in  acting  and  stage  management,  has 
nevertheless  given  an  impetus  in  the  right 
direction.  In  all  the  great  Continental  capi- 
tals— Munich,  Paris,  Berlin,  St.  Petersburg 
— highly  intelligent  efforts  have  been  made 
to  reconcile  the  picture  stage  with  Shake- 
speare's dramaturgy,  and  have  met  with 
striking  success,  both  artistic  and  popular. 
If  the  new  theater  is  to  be  in  any  way  worthy 
of  its  pretensions,  it  must  carry  on  intelli- 
gently and  persistently  this  work  of  restoring 
the  true  Elizabethan  tradition. 


II 


Coupled  with  this  duty  to  the  past  is  a  no 
less  important  duty  to  the  present  and  the 
future.  Even  more  than  the  great  Shake- 
spearean masterpieces,  the  post-Elizabethan 
drama  has  suffered  from  the  lack  of  just  tra- 
ditions. The  crude  impulse  toward  theatric 
expression  has  never  been  lacking.  Words- 
worth, about  the  only  great  English  poet  who 
has  not  attempted  the  stage,  protested  that  he 
could  have  written  plays  as  good  as  Shake- 
speare's if  he  had  had  the  mind;  and,  in  spite 
of  Lamb's  malicious  rejoinder  ("It  is  only  the 
mind  that  is  lacking"),  it  is  far  from  certain 
that,  if  he  had  labored  sincerely  under  favor- 
able conditions,  he  would  quite  have  failed. 
Shelley,  Keats,  Byron,  Browning,  Tennyson, 
and  Swinburne,  all  had  the  mind  to  write 
plays,  and  evinced  vigorous  dramatic  power. 
But  they  were  predestined  to  failure,  not 
only  by  a  lack  of  intelligence  in  the  play- 
going  public,  but  by  their  own  lack  of  prac- 


tical stage  craft.  Or,  perhaps,  it  is  more  ac- 
curate to  say  that  what  balked  them  was  the 
warring  of  opposed  and  mutually  destructive 
traditions.  Their  inspiration  they  gathered 
from  the  pages  of  the  Elizabethans,  the  Span- 
iards, and  the  Greeks;  but  the  stage  for  which 
they  wrote  was  incapable  of  the  effects  at  which 
these  great  masters  aimed.  The  more  faith- 
fully they  followed  the  literary  impulse,  the 
more  hopelessly  they  were  led  astray  as  prac- 
tical dramatists.  Tennyson  wrote  highly 
poetic  plays  quite  like  the  historical  plays  of 
Shakespeare,  and  Swinburne  is  at  his  best  as 
a  poet  in  a  play  cast  in  the  form  of  Sophocles. 
But  the  dramaturgy  of  both  is  antagonistic  to 
the  modern  stage  and  to  the  traditions  of  the 
modern  public.  Never  for  a  moment  was  it 
possible  for  them  to  become,  like  Shakespeare, 
Calderon,  and  Sophocles,  practical  men  of  the 
theater,  in  vogue  with  their  public.  The  in- 
fluences that  impaired  the  vitality  of  our  classic 
drama  killed  them  outright.  In  the  future, 
if  the  new  theater  fulfills  its  purpose,  no  such 
miscarriage  will  be  possible.  It  will  rest  with 
the  dramatist  to  decide  whether  he  shall  write 
in  the  old  tradition  or  the  new;  but  it  will  no 
longer  be  possible  to  labor  in  ignorance  of  the 
practical  problems  of  dramaturgy. 

The  spirit  of  modern  life  has  thus  far  been 
chiefly  manifested  in  the  prose  drama,  and  it 
is  here  that  the  new  theater  should  exert  its 
strongest  influence.  The  basis  of  the  purely 
commercial  system  is  the  long  run.  The  first 
question  with  regard  to  a  new  piece  is  whether 
it  will  appeal  to  the  many,  not  only  in  New 
York,  but  in  all  the  large  cities  of  the  country. 
Under  such  conditions  it  is  virtually  impossible 
for  a  young  playwright  to  gain  a  hearing  with- 
out making  many  sacrifices  to  the  public  taste, 
and,  what  is  sometimes  more  fatal  to  original- 
ity, to  the  tastes  of  the  commercial  manager. 
Even  if  he  finds  himself  at  home  in  the  pre- 
vailing vogue,  he  has  to  enter  into  commercial 
competition  with  the  plays  of  the  experienced 
English  dramatists,  Pinero  and  Jones,  Shaw 
and  Barrie,  and,  furthermore,  with  occasional 
pieces  by  the  Continental  dramatists,  from 
Sardou  to  Sudermann.  It  is  not  strange  that 
he  finds  the  standard  uncomfortably  high. 

After  he  has  won  his  spurs,  moreover,  it  is 
difficult  to  develop  new  fields.  The  inexo- 
rable question  is  whether  his  piece  will  appeal 
to  the  matinee  girl  and  the  matron,  the  com- 
mercial drummer  and  the  stockbroker.  On 
the  Continent  it  has  never  been  so.  The  The- 
atre Frangais,  with  its  unbroken  history 
from  the  days  of  Moliere,  the  Royal  Schau- 


spielhausof  Berlin,  which  dates  from  i8iT,the 
VienneseHof-burgtheater,  and  countless  other 
royal  houses  of  dramatic  art  in  lesser  capitals, 
together  with  many  municipal  theaters,  and 
private  ventures,  like  the  Deutsches  Theater 
in  Berlin  and  the  Antoine  in  Paris,  have  all, 
in  their  several  ways,  labored  to  prosper  the 
young  dramatist  in  extending  the  bounds 
of  dramatic  art.  And  so  it  should  be  here. 
When  a  play  shows  ability,  even  the  promise 
of  ability,  it  should  have  the  criticism  of  a 
manager  who  is  untrammeled  by  the  necessity 
of  making  credit  always  overtop  debit,  and 
who  is  willing  and  able  to  divine  the  element 
of  value  in  a  new  piece,  develop  it  as  far  as 
possible,  and  then  give  it  its  chance  with  able 
actors  and  an  intelligent  public.  What  this 
exacting  art  of  the  drama  most  needs,  in  short, 
is  the  relation  of  editor  to  author.  In  the  past, 
those  who  have  looked  down  upon  our  popu- 
lar playwrights,  Clyde  Fitch  and  Augustus 
Thomas,  for  example,  because  of  their  sacri- 
fices to  purely  popular  taste,  have  been  not  a 
little  unreasonable.  In  the  future,  if  our 
dramatists  fail  to  achieve  real  literary  dis- 
tinction, it  should  be  their  own  fault. 


Ill 

Before  the  ideal  of  such  a  theater  can  be 
realized,  there  are,  of  course,  many  practical 
difficulties  to  overcome;  but  the  least  momen- 
tous, I  am  inclined  to  think,  are  those  that 
have  been  urged  most  seriously.  The  com- 
mercial managers  constantly  repeat  that  peo- 


ple do  not  go  to  the  theater  to  be  instructed, 
but  to  be  amused.  Never  has  amusement 
seemed  so  dreary  as  when  judged  according 
to  the  standard  by  which  they  are  guided. 
Amusement  is  to  them,  primarily,  musical 
comedy.  That  gorgeous  scenery  and  cos- 
tume, topical  wit,  tuneful  music,  and  lively 
dance  have  a  legitimate,  if  somewhat  elemen- 
tary, appeal,  is  not  to  be  denied.  But  even 
here  our  stage  is  inferior  to  that  of  London, 
itself  no  paragon  of  excellence.  In  the  more 
legitimate  forms  of  theatric  art,  comedy  and 
drama,  the  case  is  tenfold  worse.  The  native 
playwright  is  positively  discouraged  from  treat- 
ing serious  and  important  themes.  When 
foreign  pieces  are  imported  from  London  or 
the  Continent,  the  American  production  is 
usually  something  that  approaches  a  travesty. 
There  have  been  cases  of  actual  murder,  in 
which  the  vocabulary  of  criticism  was  impo- 
tent, and  nothing  would  have  been  adequate 
short  of  a  patrol  box  at  which  to  ring  up  an 
aesthetic  police.  The  commercial  managers 
are  futile  and  impotent  in  proportion  as 
amusement  depends  upon  intelligence.  We 
cannot,  I  repeat,  justly  find  fault  with  them 
for  not  living  the  life  of  pure  patrons  of  art; 
but  nothing  is  more  obvious  than  that,  in 
their  ignorance  of  the  asthetics  of  the  theater, 
they  fail  miserably  as  merchants. 

Less  than  forty  per  cent  of  educated  Amer- 
icans, it  has  been  estimated,  have  the  play- 
going  habit.  This  is  not  because  the  Puritan 
prejudice  against  the  theater  still  prevails. 
That  has  long  been,  for  the  most  part,  a  thing 
of  the  past.    It  is  because  the  great  American 
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public  is  a  serious  public; 
it  objects  to  a  frivolous 
use  of  money  and  of 
time.  In  no  country  is 
the  level  of  popular  in- 
telligence as  high  as  with 
us,  or  the  ambition  for 
higher  education  as 
strong  and  as  widespread. 
When  we  are  convinced 
that  a  thing  is  worth 
while  we  support  it  with 
prodigal  liberality.  A 
few  years  ago  a  firm  of 
speculative  publishers 
took  in  hand  a  great 
work  of  reference  which 
had  long  been  dead  on 
the  market,  and,  by  ad- 
vertising it  widely  at  a 
reduced  price,  sold  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of 
sets,  making  a  profit  of 
many  millions.  Some  one 
remarked  that  he  had 
no  idea  so  many  people 
wanted  to  read  such  a 
work.  The  astute  and 
cynical  publisher  replied 
"  They  didn't !  "  In  a 
large  measure,  no  doubt, 
they  only  imagined  they 
were  interested  in  things 
of  the  mind,  or  hoped 
that  they  might  become 
so.  But  they  were  will- 
ing to  spend  their  money 
for  what  they  thought 
well  of,  and  the  result 
was,  no  doubt,  a  vast  in- 
crease in  popular  infor- 
mation. The  essence  of 
good  merchandising,  as 
that  publisher  knew,  is 
to  create  new  markets. 
The  theatrical  managers, 
instead  of  making  a  con- 
sistent and  able  appeal 
to  the  people  who  do  not 
go  to  the  theater,  have 
rigidly,  and  on  principle, 
excluded  them  from  con- 
sideration. 

The  new  theater  is 
promised  an  endowment 
of  three  million  dollars. 
This    is    by    no    means 
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excessive;  but  it  should 
prove  sufficient.  Two 
millions,  it  is  said,  are  to 
be  spent  on  making  the 
theater  a  perfect  vehicle 
of  dramatic  art,  and,  in 
addition,  a  beautiful  and 
impressive  monument  to 
the  drama.  Both  objects 
are  worthy,  and  com- 
mercially sound.  The  re- 
maining million  will  be 
working  capital.  Reckon- 
ing interest  at  five  per 
cent,  it  will  provide  an 
annual  income  of  $50,- 
000.  The  municipal  the- 
aters of  theContinent  exist 
on  something  like  $10,000 
a  year,  and  the  Theatre 
Francais  has  an  annual 
subsidy  of  $48,000.  It  is 
true  that  the  salaries  of 
the  personnel  of  the  the- 
ater will  have  to  be  much 
larger  here  than  abroad. 
The  enterprise  will  have 
to  be  run  on  strictly 
business  principles.  But 
there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  make  ends 
meet;  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  it  has  so  large 
a  field  to  itself,  it  is  not 
unlikely  to  make  a  lib- 
eral profit  without  doing 
treason  to  its  artistic 
mission. 

The  project  to  give  it, 
like  the  opera,  the  highest 
social  prestige  by  allot- 
ting the  chief  places  in  the 
auditorium  to  the  rich 
and  fashionable,  offers 
rare  opportunities  to  the 
satirist.  But  it  is,  I  think, 
based  on  good  sense. 
Even  if  the  intelligence 
of  the  socially  elect  who 
patronize  art  were  low, 
any  means  of  raising  it 
should  be  welcomed;  and 
notwithstanding  a  cher- 
ished popular  opinion  to 
the  contrary,  it  happens 
to  be  above  the  general 
average.    Human  nature 


being  what  it  is,  moreover,  nothing  is  lost  The  only  danger  is  that  the  social  aspect 

by  giving  the  new  institution  as  much  as  will  work  harm  to  the  true  aim  o(  the  proj- 

possible  of  external   splendor.     The  people  ect.     If  it   does,  the  result   will  be   as  dis- 

who  affect  to  despise  the  intelligence  of  those  astrous  financially  as   artistically.     At   the 

who  appear  in  the  golden  horseshoe  are  the  most  literal  estimate,  the  four  hundred  nura- 

most  eager  to  shine  in  its  reflected  splendor,  bers  something  short  of   four  thousand,  a 


body  far  too  small  to  insure  the  success  of  IV 

the  project,  even  if  it  could  be  induced  to 

lend  its  countenance  to  the  boredom  of  de-  The  chief  practical  difficulty  which  the 

fective  art,  which  is  not  likely.      The  new  new  theater  presents,  centers  in  the  man  who 

theater  must  makeits  first  and  final  appeal  to  is  to  manage  it.     Of  the  excellence  of  the 

serious  interest  and  intelligence.  German  theater  in  New  York  there  can  be  no 
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doubt;  it  is  quite  worthy  of  being  held  up  to 
the  American  public  as  it  has  been,  as  an  ex- 
ample of  what  an  artistic  theater  should  be. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  Herr  Heinrich  Con- 
ried  owes  his  present  eminence  to  the  Irving 
Place  Theater,  and  not  the  theater  to  him. 
It  was  a  long-established  institution,  when  he 
took  charge  of  it,  and  it  has  not  been  materi- 
ally improved  under  his  management.  It  is, 
in  brief,  the  product  of  no  man,  but  of  the 
traditions  of  the  artistic  drama  in  Germany. 
Its  actors  have  all  received  their  admirable 
training  in  the  fatherland,  and  are,  for  the 
most  part,  mere  transient  residents  here.  The 
plays  of  its  repertory  are  not  original  ventures, 
but  reigning  successes  imported  from  Europe. 
Herr  Conried  has  made  yearly  trips  abroad, 
and  has  brought  back  an  annual  quota  of  new 
actors  and  new  plays.  Even  his  admirable 
stage  management  is  usually  a  mere  replica  of 
the  original  German  performance.  In  discuss- 
ing with  Herr  Conried  this  matter  of  a  reper- 
tory theater  in  English,  I  once  remarked  that 
the  chief  difficulty  would  be  to  assemble  an 
adequate  company  of  actors.  He  replied  that 
that  was  the  feature  which  troubled  him  least. 
He  could,  he  said,  go  out  to  Kalamazoo  and, 
with  the  material  there  at  hand,  organize  a 
company  of  the  highest  excellence.  I  do  not 
deny  that  he  could.  I  only  say  that  he  has 
done  nothing  to  prove  it. 

And,  personally,  I  have  my  doubts.  The 
great  artistic  managers  of  the  continent  are, 
as  a  rule,  men  of  the  highest  education  and 
literary  ability.  Frequently  they  are  them- 
selves novelists,  playwrights,  and  critics,  like 
Paul  Lindau,  of  the  Deutsches  Theater,  and 
Jules  Claretie,  of  the  ComeMie  Francaise. 
Herr  Conried's  education  is  only  that  of  a 
practical  man  of  the  theater.  Sometimes,  it 
is  true,  the  European  managers  also  are  ac- 
tors, like  Antoine.  But  Herr  Conried  is  not  a 
particularly  good  actor,  his  methods  being 
those  of  an  exaggerated  and  obsolescent 
school;  and  he  is  far  from  having  either  An- 
toine's  originality,  or  his  belief  in  the  new  and 
progressive  influences  in  the  drama.  To  say 
nothing  of  less  established  dramatists,  his 
productions  of  Ibsen,  Sudermann,  and  Haupt- 
mann  have  been  partial,  tardy,  and  half- 
hearted. It  is  true  that  his  clientele  of  Ger- 
man-Americans has  the  intellectual  timidity 
and  conservatism  of  the  provincial  bourgeois; 


but  Herr  Conried  has  shown  a  disposition  to 
follow  rather  than  to  lead  it.  Of  English 
dramatic  literature  he  has,  as  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  discover,  only  the  most  super- 
ficial knowledge.  He  does  not  even  speak 
our  language  with  ease.  Will  he  be  able  to 
reestablish  the  theatric  traditions  of  our  an- 
cient drama,  and  set  a  new  mark  for  the 
future?  Will  he  have  the  sympathy  and 
literary  discernment  to  anticipate  and  de- 
velop new  dramatic  tendencies?  These  are 
crucial  questions. 

This  much,  however,  is  certain:  his  early 
education  he  gained  in  a  post,  albeit  a  humble 
one,  in  the  noble  Hof-burgtheater  of  Vienna, 
and  he  is  loyally  proud  of  the  fact.  His  whole 
lifetime  he  has  spent  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
modern  German  drama,  the  prevailing  spirit 
of  which  is  artistic.  He  believes  in  the  in- 
telligence of  the  public,  and  in  the  value  of  the 
drama  as  an  element  in  national  education. 
And  not  the  least  of  his  qualifications  is  the 
shrewd  and  aggressive  business  sense  which 
has  raised  him  to  his  present  high  position. 
Such  as  he  is,  he  is  the  best  man  for  the  post  he 
is  to  assume,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  only 
man  for  it. 

Every  true  lover  of  the  drama  will  wish  him 
success,  for  his  opportunity  is  vast.  Already 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago  are  pre- 
paring to  follow  the  lead  of  New  York.  At 
no  distant  day,  as  it  seems,  every  large  city  of 
the  United  States  will  have  its  artistic  theater. 
When  that  day  comes,  if  it  does  come,  the 
present  commercial  monopoly  will  be  at  an 
end.  Geographically  we  resemble  Germany 
rather  than  England  or  France.  We  have  no 
single  metropolis,  but  a  plexus  of  scattered 
cities,  each  of  which  is  capable  of  developing 
its  own  artistic  life.  It  is  by  no  means  Uto- 
pian to  look  forward  to  a  time  when  the 
present  system  of  long  runs  and  traveling 
companies  will  give  way  to  a  more  glorified 
development  of  the  old  stock -company  sys- 
tem, under  which  the  leading  actors  of  each 
city  will,  as  occasion  offers,  tour  the  country, 
presenting  the  plays  in  which  they  are  seen  at 
best  advantage,  and  finding,  wherever  they  go, 
all  necessary  scenery  and  a  supporting  com- 
pany of  high  artistic  ability.  When  that  day 
comes,  the  American  public  will  have  broken 
the  power  which  the  syndicate  booking  agency 
now  exerts  over  dramatic  art. 


THE    BILL   FOR  THE   CITY   BEAUTIFUL 


By  JAMES  GARDNER  SANDERSON 


OOGAN  slipped  his  arm 
through  young  Conry's 
and  drifted  with  him 
peacefully  up  the  sunny 
street.  His  face  was  like 
the  spring  sky — cloudless 
— for  all  was  well  on 
earth.  The  machine  ran  smoothly,  his  hench- 
men were  under  perfect  discipline,  the  ad- 
ministration obeyed  unquestioningly,  and  the 
next  election  fell  a  yeac.  and  a  half  in  the 
future.  The  only  circumstance  further  neces- 
sary to  fill  his  cup  of  content  lay  at  his  right 
hand  in  the  presence  of  Nora  Conry's  son, 
and  as  he  looked  down  at  his  companion  the 
stern  lines  around  his  thin  lips,  the  scars  of 
twenty-five  years  of  campaigning,  faded  to 
shadows. 

Years  before,  Dennis  Coogan  had  buried 
the  only  passion  of  his  life.  When  Michael 
Conry  had  died  Coogan  had  fought  the  fight 
of  his  career  for  Nora,  and  when  Nora  held 
steadfast  in  her  devotion  to  the  enshrined 
memory  of  an  unworthy  husband,  Coogan 
gave  up  the  struggle  but  not  the  cause  thereof. 
In  Nora's  old  Ireland  home,  the  children, 
young  Conry  and  a  sister,  had  grown  to  their 
twenties.  Young  Conry  had  returned,  bear- 
ing a  letter  from  his  mother,  and  Dalton's 
Czar,  opening  his  arms  to  the  son  of  the 
woman  he  loved,  set  him  firmly  on  his  feet. 
He  had  prospered  even  to  the  gates  of 
Paradise,  for  young  Conry  had  become  en- 
gaged to  be  married. 

It  was  with  that  event  that  Coogan 's  mind 
busied  itself  as  he  fared  by  the  boy's  side 
down  the  main  thoroughfare  of  Dalton. 

"I  hardly  mind  th'  lot  ye  mean,  Mickey," 
he  said  doubtfully.  "Is  it  by  O'Brien's 
place?" 

"The  next  corner.  Next  a  man  named 
Dalzell  who  works  in  the  Correspondence 
Schools.  It's  tough  that  he  won't  sell  because 
she  has  her  heart  set  on  it  so.    You  see  her 


father's  is  less  than  a  block  away  and  that's 
the  only  bit  of  land  near  there.  And  it's  just 
big  enough  and  not  too  big  for  the  house  we 
are  going  to  build.  Kelly  knows  I  want  it 
and  thinks  I  want  it  bad  enough  to  be  a 
mark." 

"It's  like  Kelly,"  Coogan  mused.  "He 
knows  ye  are  marryin'  a  rich  man's  girl  and 
so  he  puts  up  the  price  on  ye.  Well — well. 
But  if  ye  want  the  lot  we'll  get  it  some  way — 
and  in  time  for  the  wedding  at  that.  We 
won't  be  paying  Kelly's  figures  either." 

"Politics  won't  come  in  here,  Mr.  Coogan," 
replied  Conry,  shaking  his  head  gloomily. 

"I  niver  saw  th'  hole  yet  that  politics 
wouldn't  pull  me  out  of,  Mickey,"  said 
Coogan,  as  a  flicker  twitched  at  the  corners  of 
his  mouth,  "and  I've  been  in  a  good  many 
that  I've  climbed  out  of  without  thim.  Whin 
I  say  I'll  give  a  man  what  he  wants  for  a 
wedding  present,  I'll  do  it — if  it  means  th' 
last  of  me  father's  pigs." 

Dennis  Coogan  had  not  attained  the  title 
of  "Honorable"  by  sleeping  on  opportunities, 
and  when  the  matter  had  been  discussed 
thoroughly,  devious  wheels  destined  to  grind 
the  covetous  Kelly  to  a  submissive  pulp  sprang 
into  motion.  Usually  Coogan's  mills  ground 
exceedingly  small,  and  it  was  something  of  a 
shock  to  find,  in  this  particular  case,  that  at 
the  end  of  two  weeks  the  hopper  was  still 
empty  and  that  Kelly  remained  firm.  Sur- 
prised at  the  unlooked-for  resistance,  Coogan 
added  pressure,  ending  by  turning  upon  his 
chosen  opponent  to  no  avail  the  full  power  of 
his  position  as  Dalton 's  political  boss. 

And  then  Coogan  sat  down  to  think.  He 
had  promised  to  get  young  Conry  the  desired 
lot  of  land  at  a  reasonable  price  and  he  had 
yet  to  break  his  first  promise.  Moreover,  the 
wedding  day  drew  nearer. 

As  the  legislative  session  at  Harrisburg 
aged,  many  good  bits  of  business  filled  the 
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capacious  pockets  of  those  whose  influence 
was  necessary.  So  many,  indeed,  that  unless 
the  opportunity  offering  itself  fairly  glistened, 
or  came  with  recognized  backing,  there  was 
small  chance  that  the  surfeited  servants  of  the 
people  would  give  it  the  slightest  attention. 
Railroad  bills,  measures  in  the  interest  of  gas 
and  oil,  laws  increasing  the  powers  of  water 
companies,  enactments  touching  corporations 
generally  and  drawn  for  the  benefit  of  some 
one  in  particular — these  were  the  matters  that 
occupied  the  busy  legislative  mind.  And  in 
each  case  the  time  necessary  to  impress  both 
branches  with  the  usefulness  of  any  specific 
bill  was,  as  it  had  been  during  all  that  term, 
entirely  in  proportion  to  the  efforts  spent  by 
the  lobbyist  for  the  bill  in  convincing  one  man 
— Alexander  H.  Phipps. 

Phipps  sat  with  his  fellow-member,  Mc- 
Cartney, at  an  isolated  table  in  the  cafe  of  the 
Hotel  Lochiel.  Both  men  bent  over  a  letter 
which  Phipps  had  spread  upon  the  table  top 
and  which  he  was  reading  in  an  undertone. 

"Sounds  good,  Billy,"  he  said  as  he  ended. 

McCartney  read  it  over  once  more.  The 
postmark  of  the  envelope  was  "Dalton,  Pa.," 
and  the  writing  was  that  of  Dalton's  Demo- 
cratic boss: 

"My  Dear  Phipps:  Are  the  boys  too  busy  down 
there  to  help  me  with  a  bit  of  a  railroad  bill  I'm 
thinking  of  working  for  this  session?  Its  chief 
provisions  are  those  of  decent  protection  against 
damage  suits;  directs  the  filing  of  a  statement  of 
claim  within  ten  days  of  the  accident  and  otherwise 
suit  is  barred.  You  know  the  idea.  What  are  my 
chances?  Of  course  those  whom  I  represent  ex- 
pect that  I  shall  have  to  make  friends.  Better  let  me 
hear  from  you.  Dennis  Coogan." 

"Sounds  good?"  McCartney  repeated  in  a 
hushed  tone.  "I  should  say  it  did.  It's  the 
bill  Keller  spent  twenty-five  thousand  on  last 
session — and  failed  with." 

Phipps  nodded.  "It's  worth  millions  to  the 
railroads." 

"  Consequently  " — breathed  McCartney. 

Again  Phipps  nodded  slowly.  "You  have 
it,"  he  said  enigmatically.  "  We'll  play  in  his 
game — and  help  him  make  his  friends." 

The  door  of  the  cafe  swung  open,  and  an 
insignificant-looking  little  man  of  uncertain 
age  passed  hesitatingly  inward.  He  stood  a 
moment  peering  over  the  room  through  his 
spectacles. 

"The  man  from  Emporium,"  ejaculated 
Phipps.     "He's  looking  for  me." 

McCartney  laughed.  Everyone  in  Harris- 
burg  had  been  laughing  at  the  man  from  Em- 


porium for  the  past  two  weeks  since  he  wan- 
dered into  the  town  with  a  bill  providing  for 
parks  in  his  native  city  and  an  intense  enthu- 
siasm toward  getting  it  passed.  He  was  such 
a  palpable  lamb,  Harrisburg  had  opened  its 
arms  in  glee,  and  the  man  from  Emporium 
had  been  given  a  wide  acquaintance.  Be- 
yond the  actual  introduction  of  his  bill,  how- 
ever, and  the  opportunity  to  act  as  host  at  a 
few  informal  entertainments,  his  activities 
had  been  limited.  The  legislators  of  that  par- 
ticular session  were  not  in  the  business  of 
charitable  landscape  gardening. 

As  he  approached,  Phipps  bowed  suavely 
and  kicked  McCartney  under  the  table. 
"Good  evening,  Mr.  Wheatcroft.  Sit  down 
and  join  us?" 

Wheatcroft  returned  the  greeting  effusively 
and  dropped  on  the  edge  of  a  chair.  "You 
are  very  kind,"  he  said,  tapping  the  table  bell 
and  nodding  to  the  waiter  who  approached. 
"I  was  looking  for  you." 

"About  your  bill?"  asked  McCartney. 

The  little  man  nodded  importantly  and 
placed  his  thumbs  and  fingers  impressively 
together.  "I  have  about  decided,"  he  said, 
"that  I  ought  to  give  a  few  dinners  or — or 
something  of  that  sort  to  the  statesmen  whom 
I  ought  to  know  better.  The  town  of  Empo- 
rium demands  parks,  and  our  City  Beautiful 
Society  is  looking  to  me  to  get  them.  They 
expect  that  I  shall  incur  certain  expenses — 
perfectly  legitimate,  of  course — and  in  consid- 
ering the  matter  I  thought  that  I  would  ask 
assistance  from  you  and  Mr.  Phipps." 

"You've  a  level  head,  Mr. Wheatcroft,"  said 
Phipps.     "We  shall  be  glad  to  assist  you." 

The  little  man  plumed  his  feathers.  "I 
was — ah — contemplating  a  series  of  dinners," 
he  added  grandly. 

"Nothing  better  than  a  good  dinner," 
commented  McCartney  approvingly. 

Phipps  rose.  "Suppose  you  meet  me  at 
nine  to-morrow  to  talk  the  matter  over,"  he 
suggested.  "Mr.  McCartney  and  I  have  an 
engagement  that  will  keep  us  from  further 
discussion  this  evening." 

Wheatcroft  rubbed  his  scrubby  beard  in 
satisfaction.  "It  is  what  I  should  have  sug- 
gested," he  said. 

And  McCartney,  as  he  followed  Phipps's 
cue,  raised  his  glass.  "To  the  bill  for  the 
City  Beautiful,"  he  proposed. 

As  they  exchanged  bows  and  escaped  down 
the  room,  McCartney's  fat  sides  began  to 
shake. 

' '  What  a  fool !    What  a  fool !"  he  gasped. 


'Sounds  goad,  Billy,'  be  said  as  he  ended." 


Phipps  joined  in:  "The  City  Beautiful 
Society!  We  shall  certainly  have  to  attend 
to  the  distribution — legitimate,  of  course — of 
that  expense  fund." 

"Why  pay  board?  Why  pay  rent?" 
asked  McCartney. 

Three  days  later  Dennis  Coogan  stepped 
quietly  from  the  Pullman  of  a  Pennsylvania 
train  and,  as  befitted  a  good  Democrat,  into 
the  omnibus  of  the  Bolton  House.  It  had 
been  twenty  years  since  he  had  served  his 
apprenticeship  in  Harrisburg,  but  he  fell 
easily  enough  back  into  its  political  friendship. 
At  once  matters  began  to  move.  Coogan's 
fame  was  well  known  in  the  capital,  and  many 
of  both  faiths  coveted  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  him. 

On  the  day  of  his  arrival  he  called  upon 
Phipps  and,  after  an  hour  of  cautious  con- 
versation, requested  a  reference  to  Phipps's 
bank.  Phipps  had  taken  him  to  the  institu- 
tion in  person,  and  later,  in  a  moment  of 


misplaced  confidence,  the  cashier  leaked  the 
information  that  Coogan  had  rented  a  safe- 
deposit  vault,  and  that  a  bill  wrapper  bearing 
six  figures  had  been  found  on  the  floor  after 
his  departure. 

From  the  date  of  the  dissemination  of  this 
news  Coogan  made  friends  still  more  easily — 
so  easily  that  the  little  railroad  bill  was  pre- 
sented, passed  by  the  House,  and  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Senate  most  quietly  and  in 
record  time.  In  the  Senate  after  two  read- 
ings it  dropped  again  into  committee,  and  at 
last  between  it  and  the  governor  stood  only  a 
favorable  report  and  the  final  reading.  Of 
both  of  these  Phipps  gave  him  assurances — 
conditionally. 

To  his  slight  surprise  he  met  a  certain 
hesitation.  "I'd  like  to  know  th'  boys 
better,  Alec,"  said  the  Honorable  Dennis 
positively.  "Keller  fell  down  on  this  and  I'm 
not  afther  dob'  th'  like.  There's  time  and  a 
plinty  and  I've  a  bit  to  spend.  But  I've  got  to 
know  my  men  first." 
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Phipps  was  accommodating,  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  second  day  thereafter — March 
17th — Coogan's  dizzy  whirl  of  gayety  began. 

"He  wants  a  run  for  his  money,"  said 
Phipps  with  a  grin  to  McCartney.  "He 
knows  he's  got  to  loosen  up,  but  he  wants  a 
little  fun  on  the  side." 

"A  Saint  Patrick's  celebration?"  suggested 
McCartney.  "  A  gang  will  be  at  the  hotel  to- 
night; bring  him  around." 

And  to  the  gang  came  Coogan.  He 
knew  most  of  them, 
thanks  to  the  man 
he  was  doing  busi- 
ness with,  but  he 
knew  them  mainly 
as  they  knew  him — 
to  bow  courteously 
to  them  as  they  met. 
Coogan's  stem,  lean 
face  ordinarily  gave 
small  encourage- 
ment to  familiarity. 
And  yet  before  the 
evening  had  passed 
he  had  known 
them  all  always 
— not  courteously, 
but  rudely,  rudely 
enough  to  clap  them 
on  the  back  and  to 
call  them  John,  Bill, 
Mike,  or  Pat,  as 
the  name  applied. 
Coogan  was  a  good 
mixer  when  mixing 
was  needed. 

At    the    celebra- 
tion, oddly  enough,  

he  ran  into  Wheat- 
croft.      The     man  Th*  man  fTom  EmP0' 
from   Emporium 

had  been  given  many  chances  since  his  meet- 
ing with  Phipps  and  McCartney  to  dis- 
creetly draw  upon  his  expense  account,  and  on 
this  occasion  as  on  others  previous  he  had 
been  apparently  induced  to  exhilaration. 
Intoxication  in  some  men  Is  undeniably  some- 
times amusing — especially  when  it  affords  an 
opportunity  for  wholesale  buffoonery  and 
when  the  victim  is  an  easy  butt.  Wheatcroft 
fulfilled  all  conditions  admirably  and  had  ap- 
parently become  a  lasting  joke  to  Harrisburg. 
And  as  he  pitifully  staggered  through  what  he 
so  evidently  conceived  to  be  the  shrewd  and 
worldly  course  to  the  success  of  the  bill  for 
the  City  Beautiful,  Pennsylvania's  statesmen 


took  his  entertainment,  debauched  him,  and 
crammed  their  sleeves  with  hilarious  laughter. 
Coogan  was  told  the  tale,  and  as  he  listened 
to  Phipps's  laughing  recital  he  grinned  ap- 
preciatively. 

"Faith  his  expinse  fund  must  be  near 
gone,"  he  said  as  Phipps  ended.  "What  will 
you  and  Jack  do  thin?" 

"We've  had  our  board  for  two  weeks,  any- 
how." 
"And  the  bill  for  the  City  Beautiful?" 

Phipps  shrugged 
his  shoulders. 
"We've  no  time  to 
waste,"  he  replied, 
"and  his  experi- 
ence will  have  been 

The  ex-Congress- 
man surveyed  him. 
"I  wish  we  had  a 
few  like  you  in  Dal- 
ton,"  he  said  am- 
biguously. 

His  companion 
laughed  again. 
"  Well,  we  aren't 
here  for  our  health, 
you  know,  and 
Wheatcroft  is  really 
too  good  a  joke  to 
lose.  A  man  must 
have  some  recrea- 

"  Sure,"  said 
Coogan  good  -  na- 
tu  redly. 

On  the  next  night 
McCartney  contin- 
ued   the    festivities 
um,   tjaculatid  Pbipps.        with  an  impromptu 
poker    party,    and 
Coogan  fell  in  with  Wheatcroft,  finding  him- 
self sitting  across  the  table  from  him.    Wheat- 
croft played  the  game  slowly  with  a  deal  of 
timid  questioning  which  betrayed   shocking 
unfamiliarity  with    the   rules,   and   at   the 
evening's  end  rose  a  loser  in  common  with 
several  others,  not,  however,  including  Coo- 
gan.   Coogan  seldom  lost  at  poker. 

As  the  warming-up  process,  which  Phipps 
had  undertaken  to  furnish,  proceeded  night 
after  night  the  Boss  of  Dalton  appeared  to 
gain  his  expressed  wish.  In  gaining  it  he 
could  hardly  fail  of  still  more  frequently 
meeting  the  omnipresent  and  inoffensive 
Wheatcroft.    And  as  he  watched   him  he, 


"  Coogan  was 

too,  fell  into  the  habit  of  laughing.  It  was 
hard  not  to. 

And  when  at  last  aSairs  were  ripely  ad- 
justed, the  man  after  the  wedding  present 
sought  Phipps  privately  in  his  room  at  the 
hotel.  The  men  met  by  appointment,  and 
the  lobbyist  lost  no  time  in  getting  down  to 
business. 

"Alec,  I'm  about  ready,  but  I  want  to  talk 
details,"  he  said.  "How  much  is  this  going 
to  cost?" 

Phipps's  eyes  lit  suddenly  and  then  went 
out  as  he  closed  the  transom.  He  turned  and 
appeared  to  think.  "Seventy-five  thousand 
dollars,"  he  said  softly. 

"You  are  foolish,"  commented  Coogan. 

Phipps  elevated  his  eyebrows.  "You 
asked  me,"  he  suggested,  "and  I've  told 
you." 

"Fifty,"  said  Coogan. 

Phipps  shook  his  head.  "Dennis,  don't 
you  suppose  the  boys  know  what  this  is  worth 
to  your  people?  It's  cheap  at  one  hundred 
thousand  and  you  know  it.  The  men  who 
vote  for  it  will   never  be  sent  here  again; 


their  constituents  will  see  to  that.  The  press 
won't  keep  still  any  longer.  They  are  going 
to  be  called  robbers  and  boodlers  by  every 
newspaper  in  the  country,  and  they  will  go 
home  in  disgrace  when  the  session  ends. 
You've  got  to  pay  high  for  things  like  that." 

The  man  from  up  the  State  ruminated  for 
a  few  moments.  "Payable  whin?"  he  asked 
finally. 

"Before  the  vote." 

Coogan  shook  his  head.  "No,  Alec,"  he 
said, "  not  me.  Half  before  and  half  after  the 
governor  signs." 

"Well — if  you  prefer,"  said  Phipps,  smiling. 

"Wait  yet,"  added  Coogan.  "How  do  I 
know  you've  got  the  goods?  This  money  is 
to  be  paid  to  you  personally,  isn't  it?" 

Phipps  protested:  "Don't  worry,  Dennis. 
I  can  deliver  every  vote  I  promise." 

"You've  got  to  do  more  than  promise  now, 
Alec,"  said  Coogan  decisively.  "It's  up  to 
you  to  prove  it." 

"My  dear  fellow,"  said  Phipps,  "tell  me 
how  and  I'll  be  most  happy." 

Coogan  frowned  in  perplexity.  The  method 
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was  not  easy  to  hit  upon.  He  turned  and, 
looking  carelessly  at  his  watch,  walked 
thoughtfully  to  the  window.  Behind  his  back 
Phipps  indulged  in  an  elated,  noiseless  laugh. 
The  deal  did  not  appear  as  difficult  as  he  had 
anticipated,  and  he  felt  the  twenty-five 
thousand,  which  he  had  actually  been  pre- 
pared to  yield,  already  in  his  grasp.  As  he 
had  arranged  with  his  own  forces  on  that 
basis,  the  chances  of  a  personal  commission 
of  just  the  amount  of  the  margin  of  retreat 
looked  bright. 

Coogan  thrust  his  hands  down  in  his 
trousers  pockets  and  appeared  to  lose  himself 
in  a  brown  study,  staring  out  into  the  street. 
Phipps  waited.  Coogan  began  shortly  to 
jingle  his  keys,  and  still  Phipps  waited,  a  little 
— just  a  little — anxiously.  As  a  clock  in  the 
town  struck  sonorously  the  ex-congressman's 
eyes,  until  now  insistently  upon  a  store  across 
the  street,  lost  a  certain  watchful  look. 
Phipps  waited,  and  Coogan  mused  aloud: 

"You've  got  to  prove  it;  that's  sure.  I 
don't  know  how,  but  you've  got  to." 

"  Why,  Dennis,"  began  Phipps, "  be  reason- 
able.    I " 

And  then  Coogan  laughed  suddenly,  look- 
ing down  into  the  street. 

"The  little  fool,"  he  said  irrelevantly. 
"He's  got  two  new  senators  to-day." 

Phipps  crossed  to  the  window  and  followed 
his  eyes.  The  irrepressible  Wheatcroft  had 
buttonholed  two  men  and  was  haranguing 
them  in  the  desperate  interests  of  Emporium. 
For  a  second  Phipps  joined  with  his  guest. 
Then  he  stopped  short  and  in  the  next  caught 
him  by  the  shoulder. 

"Wheatcroft,  by  Jove!"  he  cried.  "Will 
he  do  you?" 

Coogan  stared. 

"I'll  pass  the  bill  for  the  City  Beautiful," 
continued  Phipps.  "That  will  prove  that 
I've  got  the  goods,  won't  it?" 

"You're  right,"  said  Coogan  calmly.  "It 
will.     Why  did  ye  not  think  of  it  before?" 

Some  days  afterwards  word  was  passed  to 
the  faithful  that  the  last  of  Wheatcroft's 
expense  fund  had  gone  into  food  and  drink, 
to  be  served  on  the  following  evening  at  the 
Hotel  Lochiel.  The  formula  of  invitation 
was  delivered  by  Dennis  Coogan. 

"There's  a  bit  of  dinner  on  at  the  hotel  to- 
morrow night,"  he  told  Phipps.  "A  celebra- 
tion of  the  governor's  having  signed  Wheat- 
croft's bill.     Tell  the  boys." 

Phipps  nodded.     "  How  many  ?  " 


"Tush,"  said  Coogan  expansively,  "as 
many  as  you  like.     Why  not  ?  " 

"There's  hospitality! "  said  Phipps  with  a 
smile.     "They'll  be  there." 

"No  doubt,"  commented  Coogan  non- 
committally. 

"And  then—?"  asked  Phipps.  "I've 
proved  that  I  can  pass  your  bill,  haven't  I?" 

"Aye,"  responded  the  ex-congressman, 
"and  I'll  give  you  there  what  I  have  for 
you." 

Perhaps  Harrisburg  will  sometime  see  a 
more  magnificent  and  more  largely  attended 
repast  than  that  which  was  served  that  night, 
but  it  is  not  probable.  At  all  events,  the 
markets  and  cellars  of  Philadelphia  were 
ravished  of  their  complementary  offerings  in 
a  manner  of  extravagance  that  is  still  talked 
of.  Every  man  whom  Alexander  H.  Phipps 
commanded,  either  as  a  senator  or  as  a  more 
humble  representative,  fell  promptly  into 
line. 

And  though  Wheatcroft  sat  at  the  table's 
head,  it  was  Coogan  who  rose  with  the  coming 
of  the  liqueurs  and  rapped  upon  the  board  for 
silence.  The  diners  scraped  their  chairs  back, 
lit  fresh  cigars,  and  fell  into  comfortable  an- 
ticipatory positions. 

The  Honorable  Dennis  Coogan  swept  them 
with  a  level  glance. 

"Gintlemen,"  he  said  slowly,  "there's  a 
young  la-ad  in  Dalton  who  is  soon  going  to  be 
married  to  old  Johnny  McGreevy's  daughter. 
Some  of  you  may  know  Johnny;  if  you  do  not 
'tis  your  misfortune.  Th'  lad  is  a  friend  of 
mine  and  I've  promised  to  give  him  a  building 
lot  for  a  wedding  present.  Because  he  knew 
he  was  afther  this  lot  the  owner  boosted  the 
price — tried  to  hold  th'  lad  up.  I  may  be 
too  particular,  but  I  do  not  like  to  see  any- 
one held  up.  As  a  rule,  nevertheless,  I 
keep  me  promises  and  so  I  had  to  have  that 
property. 

"Now,  it  may  be  known  to  some  of  th' 
gintlemen  present  that  I've  friends  in  the 
Dalton  City  machine."  Coogan  paused,  lay- 
ing emphasis  on  the  last  sentence  and  looking 
straight  at  Phipps.  Then  he  picked  up  a 
leaflet  from  the  table  in  front  of  him  and 
continued  amid  slowly  dawning  compre- 
hension : 

"The  bill  for  th'  City  Beautiful,  gintlemen, 
is  called  on  th'  books — let  me  read  it — 'An 
Act  enabling  Boroughs  and  Cities  of  the  first, 
second,  and  third  classes  to  condemn  and 
seize  real  estate  and  to  convert  the  same  into 
public  parks.'    I've  never  been  in  Emporium, 


nor  has  this  gintleman  you  know  so  pleasantly 
as  Mr.  Wheatcroft,  and  so  I  do  not  know 
whether  Emporium  demands  parks.  But  I 
do  know  that  under  this  law,  which  you  have 
just  passed,  Dalton  can  take  lh'  lot  I  need. 
And  if  she  takes  th'  lot  for  a  park,  the  owner, 
because  I've  friends  in  the  Dalton  machine, 
will  get  less  for  it  than  I  offered  him.  Which 
do  you  think  he'll  do  now?  Take  my  price  or 
lessP  He  will  take  mine  and  I'll  do  as  I 
promised  and  give  th'  lot  to  the  lad  for  his 
wedding  present  I  thank  you  for  your 
services." 

Again  Coogan  paused  and  his  eyes  began  to 
shine  in  a  manner  understood  by  those  who 
knew  him.  Here  and  there  around  the  table 
those  on  whom  the  belated  light  had  fallen 
sat  with  open  mouths  and  to  them  he  turned 
as  he  took  up  his  speech. 

"  Statesmin,"  he  said  with  clear,  unmis- 
takable contempt  and  with  an  angrily  in- 
creasing brogue.  "Pillars  of  Pinnsylvania. 
Earnest,  unselfish  R-Raypublicans.  Did  you 
think  I  was  a  fool?  What  I  came  here  for 
was   Emporium's   bill  and   nawthing   else. 


There  is  no  railroad  bill  and  niver  was.  And 
you,  wid  your  itching  palms,  your  manly 
attimpts  at  the  debauching  and  swindling  of 
me  frind  on  me  right,  your  cheating  and  your 
petty  thieving — Hivin  knows  not  one  of  you 
has  courage  enough  for  daycint  robbery — 
you  in  your  eagerness  to  hold  me  up  and  to  get 
me  big  money,  passed  the  bill  for  the  City 
Beauliful  hands  down.  Passed  it  just  as  I,  a 
Dimocrat,  and  proud  of  it,  drew  it  in  me 
office  in  Dalton — not  a  comma  changed  and 
word  for  word  as  it  was  whin  I  placed  it  in 
the  hands  of  me  paid  agent — Wheatcroft. 
Thank  you.  It  cost  me  just  three  hundred 
and  forty-eight  dollars — not  wan  cint  more. 
For  that  amount  of  money  Wheatcroft — he 
answers  to  lh'  name  of  Gennett  at  Pinker- 
ton's  New  York  Agency,  and  ought  to  be 
on  the  stage  at  the  head  of  his  own  company 
to-day  —  has  been  loaded  with  evidence 
enough  to  send  at  least  thirty  of  you  over 
the  road. 

"That's  all,  I  think.    Aygain  I  thank  you. 
You  can  pay  for  your  dinner  at  the  desk  as  you 
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"  Plays  made  from  helie  tales  1  hold  unmeet ; 
Let  some  great  story  of  a   man   be  sung." 


XXXI 

THE  little  West   Nauchester 
|l  mills  opened  on  the  Mon- 
(  day  morning  in  charge  of  a 
|\  new  superintendent,    tem- 
ll  porarily   loaned    them    by 
?  one  of  the  big  Nauchester 
"*  concerns  for  their  help  in 
bringing  to  an  end  the  strike;   and  Austin 
drove  out  there  early  and    had    the    satis- 
faction of  seeing  the  wheels  revolving  and 
some  hundreds  of  happy-faced  young  women 
at  work  once  more.    It  was  a  bright  April 
morning;  the  sunlight  came  through  a  hun- 
dred open  windows  with  the  sweet  spring  air, 
though  on  the  Pack  Monadnock  the  snow 
still  lay;  and  Austin  felt  the  mill  was  not  so 
bad  a  place  after  all.     The  evening  before, 
after  the  settlement,  he  had  seen  again  the 
leaders;  they  were  still  puzzled,  but  now  met 
him  quite  frankly,  without  suspicion  of  his 
motives;   although    the   men    would    hardly 
believe   that   he   was  a   lawyer,   of   which 
profession  they  took  a  cynical  view.     Some 
suspected  him  to  be  the  walking  delegate  of 
the  rival  labor  federation.     But  Austin  as- 
sured them  that  he  was  not  even  a  member  of 
a  union;  whereupon  they  invited  him  to  join 
one;  and  he  profited  by  their  good  will  to 
obtain  a  letter  of  introduction  to  their  central 
organization  in  Boston. 

So,  this  work  done,  he  returned  by  the 
afternoon  train  to  New  York,  to  find  Dorothy 
already  gone  to  bed,  it  being  still  Lent. 
Through  the  door,  she  begged  him  not  to  dis- 
turb her;  she  had  come  home  tired  from  a 
dinner.  He  was  tired,  too,  and  he  turned 
away,    almost    relieved.     There    had    been 


growing  up  by  tacit  consent  a  habit  of  evading 
occasions  demanding  intimacy  between  them; 
the  perfunctory  kiss,  given  downstairs,  before 
the  maid,  he  could  perform;  more  than  this 
they  avoided.  So,  in  the  morning,  he  had  his 
breakfast  alone,  and  went  downtown  without 
disturbing  her. 

At  the  office  he  found  his  work  cut  out. 
Markoff,  in  his  absence,  had  not  been  idle. 
It  had  been  definitely  announced  that  Phineas 
Tamms,  now  only  president  of  the  half-com- 
pleted Allegheny  Pacific,  would  be  elected 
president  of  the  Allegheny  Central  at  the 
annual  meeting,  and  that  meantime,  at  the 
special  meeting,  things  would  go  his  way.  In 
high  finance,  a  hand  is  rarely  played  out; 
when  one  side  insists,  the  cards  are  shown,  or, 
perhaps,  the  mere  ability  to  draw  them,  and 
the  game  is  ended.  Meantime,  the  Central 
stock  was  very  low,  but  what  did  Tamms  care 
for  that?  AH  the  value  which  he  had  squeezed 
out  of  it  he  had  simply  to  pour  over  into  his 
Allegheny  Pacific  stocks  and  bonds,  and  of 
these  he  owned  the  printing  press.  All  this 
was  pretty  gloomy;  Gresham  was  depressed; 
Austin's  success  at  Nauchester  seemed  to  be 
already  forgotten;  Breese  had  been  badgering 
them  with  letters,  and  even  Levison  Gower 
was  anxious.  The  cheaper  Wall  Street  pub- 
lications were  already  terming  Tamms  the 
Napoleon  of  Finance,  and  predicting  his  con- 
trol of  all  the  railroads  in  the  country;  while 
Augustus  Markoff  was  "the  great  corpora- 
tion attorney."  Austin  went  to  John  Havi- 
land;  but  that  gentleman  could  give  him  little 
help.  He  could  only  keep  him  posted  on 
Markoff's  loans;  meantime,  Mr.  Breese  was 
reported  to  have  failed  to  protect  his  margin 
at  the  Old  Dutch  bank  he  dealt  with.    Yes, 
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he  supposed  his  daughter  had  gone  home  to 
her  grandmother. 

"Then  we  can  do  nothing ?"  said  old  Mr. 
Gresham,  on  his  return.  Austin  had  said 
nothing,  but  began  delving  in  the  old  laws  of 
Maryland. 

"The  Miners'  Bank  have  got  involved  with 
him  to  the  extent  of  a  million  or  more — they 
have  finally  put  the  loan  in  our  hands  to 
collect.     But  Tamms  puts  us  off  with  prom- 


ises. 


» 


"The  security  is  ample  at  present  prices," 
said  Austin  now.  "I  suppose  you'd  hardly 
force  him  to  make  an  assignment.' ' 

"Assign?  If  I  could  break  him  forever, 
drive  him  from  the  Street — but  nothing  short 
of  State  prison  would  keep  him  away.  Look 
here,  Pinckney  "  (for  the  young  man  had  again 
looked  up  surprised  at  his  elder's  manner), 
"once  before  this  Tamms  was  allowed  his 
way  in  Wall  Street,  and  as  a  result  my  oldest 
friend,  my  first  client,  a  generous,  noble 
gentleman,  lies  in  a  dishonored  grave.  You 
may  have  heard  that  this  man  was  once  a 
partner  of  Charles  Townley.  His  wife  died 
with  him,  and  soon  after  Peter  Livingston, 
Townley's  oldest  friend,  whose  trust  his  firm 
betrayed,  died,  too." 

"Mrs.  Rastacq's  father?"  said  Austin. 

"Yes — then  the  poor  girl  married  for 
money.  I  was  present  that  day  at  the  Co- 
lumbian Club  when  Livingston,  who  was  the 
oldest  member,  drew  the  ink  across  his  old 
friend's  name  on  the  list.  I  never  shall  for- 
get it,  and  just  then  dear  old  Townley  him- 
self came  in,  and  he  had  lost  his  mind.  He 
took  me  for  his  dead  son."  The  telephone 
rang,  and  Austin  went  to  it. 

"It  is  Mr.  Breese,"  he  said.  "He  wants 
to  see  me  at  once  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel." 

"You  had  better  go,"  said  Mr.  Gresham. 
"He  may  know  something." 

It  was  the  beginning  of  a  long  spring  storm, 
and  Austin  walked  up  under  gloomy  skies. 
He  always  walked  up  now,  and  this  time  he 
took  Centre  Street  and  Tompkins  Square — 
a  "bare  ruined  choir  where  late  the  sweet 
birds  sang"  to  him,  but  not  so  commonly 
esteemed,  and  to-day,  it  must  be  admitted, 
naked  and  uninviting.  At  home,  where  he 
called,  the  skies  were  no  cheerier.  Dorothy 
had  arranged  the  tea,  but  there  was  no  caller. 
"Do  you  see  what  the  papers  say  of  Markoff 
now  ?  "  It  was  the  Evening  Glare  she  pointed 
to,  a  journal  not  highly  considered.  And 
then  it  appeared  that  she  had  sent  one  of  her 
cards  to  Markoff  for  that  afternoon,  and  that 


he  had  not  come.  Austin  said  something  to 
her  about  the  Beverly  house,  but  she  showed 
no  interest;  she  was  convinced  "Pride's" 
would  be  "poky."  Then  there  was  a  ring 
at  the  door  bell,  and  she  started  up.  "  Oh,  go 
to  your  club,"  said  she,  as  Austin  bent  down 
to  kiss  her. 

"  I'm  not  going  to  the  club,  I'm  going  to  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Hotel " — an  unlikely  statement, 
it  sounded. 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  care  where  you  are  going," 
said  she,  refusing  her  lips,  so  that  his  mustache 
just  brushed  her  cheek  as  Mamie  Rastacq 
entered  the  room  close  on  the  maid's  an- 
nouncement. 

Austin  started  back;  he  had  not  seen  her 
since  that  night  at  Lenox. 

"Oh,  I'm  so  glad  I  interrupted,"  said  the 
lady,  unabashed.  "Petrus  Gansevoort  says 
you  don't  live  together  any  more.  Now  I 
shall  be  able  to  contradict  it."  And  she  ex- 
tended her  hand  to  Austin  with  the  frank- 
est good-fellowship,  and  looked  merrily  into 
Austin's  eyes.  Perhaps  there  was  a  gleam 
of  malice  in  them;  at  all  events  he  (we  do  not 
pose  him  as  a  blameless  hero — he  was  just 
a  man)  was  angry  enough  to  answer  to  the 
effect  that  she — any  woman,  his  gentler  self 
corrected — must  know  that  a  kiss  did  not  al- 
ways entail  such  consequences. 

"And  whose  fault  is  it?"  the  lovely  lady 
asked,  with  gaze  engagingly  direct;  then  she 
turned  laughingly  to  Dorothy.  It  must  be 
admitted,  Mamie  was  a  good  fellow.  But 
Austin  got  himself  out  of  the  house,  half  re- 
lieved, half  angry,  that  their  first  meeting 
had  passed  off  so  easily.  She  evidently  felt 
no  abasement;  she  preened  her  plumage  as 
gayly  again  as  any  song  bird  after  a  shower; 
it  was  he  that  suffered.  Yet — though  Austin 
would  have  perjured  himself  to  the  contrary 
before  any  tribunal  except  his  own  soul — it 
was  she  who  had  held  up  her  lips.  But  what 
had  she  meant  by  speaking  so  of  Petrus  Ganse- 
voort? Their  past  relations,  Gansevoort's  and 
theirs,  were  well  known,  and  no  one  had  ever 
before  dared  mention  him  to  them.  Well, 
that  was  part  of  the  price  he  had  to  pay.  So 
he  broke  his  word  to  Dorothy  and  went  to 
the  club.  He  could  not  bear  Mr.  Breese  at 
present.  He  must  see  some  men — men  of 
Mamie  Rastacq's  world.  He  had  made  him- 
self fit  for  none  other.  And  this  desire  was 
gratified;  for  the  first  person  he  saw  lounging 
at  an  avenue  window  was  Petrus  Gansevoort 
himself.  Naturally,  they  cut  one  another. 
Austin  went  to  another  window  where  he 
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sarcastically  set  himself  to  reading  an  indecent 
French  periodical  Fortunately,  in  a  minute, 
Major  Brandon  came  in.  He  also  was  in  his 
most  cynical  of  moods.  Austin  tried  to  tell 
him  something  about  Nauchester,  the  life 
at  the  mills  there,  the  social  condition  of  the 
mill  girls;  he  asked  him  what  he  thought 
could  be  done. 

"Don't  know,"  broke  in  the  Major  rough- 
ly. "Great  mistake,  to  trouble  about  young 
women's  souls." 

Austin  was  silent.  He  had  tried  it  once. 
Was  the  major  thinking  of  that? 

"The  good  ones  do  a  d — d  sight  more 
harm  than  the  bad  ones,"  the  Major  said  next. 

Austin  was,  for  a  moment,  startled.  Yes, 
he  had  taken  cure  of  her  soul,  and  had  failed, 
and  it  did  seem  the  Major  was  thinking  of 
that,  for  he  went  on  further. 

"Hear  you're  not  going  to  Newport  this 
summer.  Good  thing,  too.  At  last,  you 
remember — 'tis  the  ring  finger  holds  the 
curb." 

"I  don't  like  the  place  for  my  wife's  sister," 
said  Austin. 

"  Oh,  rot  your  deceased  wife's  sister — the 
English  know  a  thing  or  two — keep  your  wife 
alive.  Good  story,  that."  He  pointed  to  a 
picture  in  the  comic  paper;  it  was  of  a  dinner 
party;  a  man  was  sitting  opposite  a  lady  whose 
dress  was  slipping  from  her  shoulders  and 
staring  at  her  with  all  his  eyes;  the  legend  had 
him  asked  why  he  stared  so  at  his  wife,  and 
the  answer  was  that  he  never  saw  her  much 
at  home. 

"  Dirt,"  said  Austin.  The  Major  shrugged 
his  shoulders. 

"Dirt's  all  very  well  in  its  place,"  said  he. 
Just  then,  an  amazing  thing  happened. 
Petrus  Gansevoort  calmly  walked  in  to  their 
window  and  took  the  chair  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Major,  first  spreading  his  chest  in  the 
window,  with  a  deliberate  stare  at  Austin.  He 
was  a  heavy,  stupid  man,  already  veined  in  the 
face  and  with  pendulous  jowls.  Then  he  sat 
down. 

"Major,"  said  he,  "what  do  you  do  when  a 
pretty  woman  tells  you  she  no  longer  lives 
with  her  husband?" 

Mr.  Gansevoort  had  not  been  able  to  main- 
tain his  gaze  on  Mr.  Pinckney.  Had  he  done 
so,  it  is  possible  there  would  have  been  a 
scandal  in  the  club.  But  if  the  Major  felt  any 
alarm,  his  face  did  not  manifest  it. 

"  Well,  in  my  own  experience,"  he  answered 
drolly,  "I  have  always  begun  about  then  to 
study  the  rdle  of  Joseph."    Then  he  shouted, 


without  apparent  connection,  "Brazen  it  out, 
Peter!  brazen  it  out  I "  His  louder  tones  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  others  in  the  room; 
Gansevoort  colored  and,  somewhat  clumsily, 
got  himself  away.  "Those  gray  eyes  of  his 
looked  the  size  of  saucers,"  Brandon  said 
afterwards  to  some  friends  in  the  room. 
They  had  not,  of  course,  heard  Gansevoort's 
speech;  and  Gansevoort's  eyes  were  small  and 
brown  with  pinkish  lids.  It  was  evident  that 
the  Major  did  not  refer  to  Gansevoort. 

But  Austin  cared  not  a  straw  for  Ganse- 
voort; moreover,  he  knew  that  he  was  lying, 
in  what  he  had  said  to  Mrs.  Rastacq,  that  is; 
here,  his  statement,  fortunately  for  him,  had 
been  general.  For  Dorothy  had  never  spoken 
to  Gansevoort  since  their  marriage.  Austin's 
mind  was  already  upon  other  things.  He  was 
sick  of  this  place,  too.  Moreover,  it  was  time 
to  go  to  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel.  He  waited 
until  Gansevoort  left  the  room,  to  make  sure 
that  he  had  nothing  further  to  say;  then 
followed,  a  few  seconds  after,  and  saw  that 
gentleman's  coat-tails  disappearing  in  a  toilet 
room.  .Austin  then  walked  out,  into  Twenty- 
first  Street. 

"Dirt,  it  all  is,"  he  was  thinking.  "Dirt 
and  money.  Money  and  dirt."  The  words 
rang  into  a  refrain  like  the  bells  of  St.  Helen's. 
Breese  with  his  Mrs.  Beaumont,  Gansevoort 
with  his  coryphies,  Van  Kull  with  his  detni- 
vierges.  Yes,  and  frank,  perverse  Mamie 
with  Mrs.  Gower,  high  priestess,  and  her 
postulants  at  Flosheim;  and  then  Tamms,and 
her  husband's  millions;  now,  old  Breese  with 
his  little  pittance — and  something  here  gave  a 
grip  to  his  heart. 

Breese  was  not  only  in,  but  met  him  at  the 
vestibule.  "I  want  you  to  meet  a  very  par- 
ticular friend  of  mine — 'pon  honor,  there's 
good  reason  for  it — she's  largely  interested  in 
Allegheny  Central  securities — Mrs.  Snyder, 
of  Pittsburg.  I  have  ventured  to  say  that  we 
would  call  upon  her.     She  is  stopping  here." 

Somewhat  puzzled,  though  the  mystery  of 
their  appointment  was  at  least  explained, 
Pinckney  suffered  himself  to  be  led  to  the 
elevator  and  thence  to  a  pretentious  parlor  on 
the  third  floor.  There  he  met  a  stout  lady,  in 
a  most  splendid  afternoon  gown,  but  faintly, 
perhaps,  indicating  a  widow's  weed  by  its 
alternate  display  (the  arms  were  large  enough 
to  repeat  it  several  times)  of  black  satin  and 
pink  flesh  seen  through  lace.  At  her  ears  she 
wore  single  pearls  the  size  of  cherries,  the 
weight  of  which  had  pulled  the  lobes  into 
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longitudinal  creases.  On  her  mountainous 
bosom  she  wore  a  large  porcelain  miniature  of 
a  man  with  a  black  mustache. 

"My  friend  Mr.  Austin  Pinckney — Mr. 
Charles  Austin  Pinckney,"  said  Mr.  Breese, 
pompously  accentuating  the  surname,  "who 
was  so  anxious  to  meet  you." 

"Delighted,  I  am  sure,"  the  lady  sim- 
pered. 

"His  wife,  you  know — you  saw  her  picture 
at  the  ball  last  night  in  the  Crier"  Mr. 
Breese  looked  at  Austin  appealingly. 

"She  is  very  tired  to-day,"  said  our  hero, 
at  a  venture.  Mr.  Breese  beamed  approval. 
Austin wasmore  puzzled  than  ever.  Through- 
out the  interview  he  could  not  make  out 
whether  Breese  was  showing  him  off  to  Mrs. 
Snyder  or  showing  Mrs.  Snyder  off  to  him. 

"I  think  you  know  Mrs.  Arthur  Shirley," 
prompted  Breese,  to  Mrs.  Snyder. 

"I  met  her  on  the  committee  of  the 
Centennial  Exhibition;  I  represented  Pitts- 
burg. That  was  when  Mr.  Snyder  was 
alive.  Pittsburg  is  a  bigger  place  now."  And 
the  widow,  who  had  contracted  her  chest  in  a 
sigh  so  that  her  husband's  miniature  had 
quite  disappeared,  at  the  last  words  expanded 
it  with  a  full  breath  of  relief,  causing  his 
black  mustache  to  appear  again  between  the 
billows. 

"  She  is  his  aunt." 

Austin  had  been  forced  to  bite  his  lip  at  the 
mention  of  greater  Pittsburg;  and  now  he 
really  felt  he  must  say  something  about  busi- 
ness. But  Mr.  Breese  demurred  to  mention 
of  business  before  a  lady,  and  she  asked  if 
they  would  not  like  a  glass  of  champagne. 
Even  Mr.  Breese  did  not  dare  meet  Austin's 
eye  on  this,  and  they  took  their  leave.  Then, 
with  a  humorous  contraction  of  an  eyelid 
normally  dropped  by  gout,  he  explained  in  the 
hall,  "Mrs.  Snyder  thinks  she  is  seeing  New 
York  society." 

But  Austin,  who  had  little  sense  of  humor 
that  day,  impatiently  asked  about  business. 

"  She  has  got  some  stock.  I  met  her  at  my 
broker's.  And  now  I  want  you  to  go  down 
to  Baltimore  and  fight  that  meeting.  You'll 
have  to  be  there  some  days  before,  and  lay 
your  wires  secretly.  And  my  daughter  is 
down  there  with  her  grandmother,  and  I  want 
to  write  to  her  that  you  are  coming.  Miss 
Ravenel,  I  mean;  you  understand,  I  am  not 
on  good  terms  with  the  grandmother — the 
mother-in-law  relation  is  really  an  impossible 
one — but  my  little  girl,  I  am  happy  to  say,  has 
been  true  to  me."     Mr.  Breese  spoke  with 


some  pathos.  "And  her  welfare  also  is  in- 
volved in  this." 

(John  Haviland,  when  this  part  of  the 
interview  was  related  to  him,  said  that  the; 
damned  old  reprobate — for  John  would  swear 
at  times — took  it  all,  all  the  income,  that  is.) 

"Mrs.  Warfield's  pension  dies  with  heir — 
you  knew  she  was  an  admiral's  daughter? 
They  are  very  proud  of  the  name  Ravenel — 
he  went  off  in  a  torpedo  boat,  I  mean  a  gun- 
boat, at  Algiers,  and  never  came  back — 1815 
or  thereabout — that's  why  they  stick  to  it  so. 
The  old  place  is  valueless,  and,  I  suppose, 
Warfield  saw  it  mortgaged  all  right — no 
slaves  now,  you  know.  I'll  write  to  Mary  that 
you're  coming." 

"No,  no,  don't  do  that,"  cried  Austin. 
"I've  already  told  Gresham  I'd  go  down. 
But  really  I  prefer  being  at  a  hotel — or  the 
clubs." 

"Well,"  said  Breese,  "I  know  a  club  can 
make  a  man  more  comfortable  than  two 
women.  But  you  must  run  out  and  see  the 
old  place — it's  rum — Ravenel,  I  mean." 

Austin  said  he  would,  and  got  away.  The 
rain  had  increased  and  the  streets  turned  to 
mud.  "Gold  and  dirt — earth  and  gold." 
What  else  was  to  be  in  his  life?  He  got 
home;  Mrs.  Rastacq  had  gone,  anyhow;  his 
wife  was  upstairs.  On  the  hall  salver  he  saw 
a  note  addressed  to  him.  Why  did  his  heart 
give  a  great  leap?  He  had  never  seen  the 
handwriting  before. 

The  note  paper  bore  the  Havilands' 
familiar  address,  but  it  ran: 


"My  Dear  Mr.  Pinckney: 

"Grace,  who  has  a  bad  hand,  has  asked  me  to 
write  you — she  hopes  you  will  come  to  lunch  here 
Sunday.  We  want  to  hear  about  the  Nauchester 
people.  Yours  sincerely, 

"Mary  Ravenel." 


XXXH 

It  rained  furiously  for  two  days,  though  it 
is  possible  Austin  did  not  notice  the  fact  par- 
ticularly before  the  Sunday  afternoon.  He 
was  at  the  office  before  nine  on  the  next  day; 
at  eleven,  rang  his  bell  and  asked  if  Mr. 
Gresham  had  arrived,  and,  if  so,  would  he 
come  into  his  (Pinckney's)  room  a  moment? 

"I  think  I  have  got  it,  sir,"  he  said  simply; 
and  he  pointed  to  one  of  several  open  volumes 
on  his  desk.  Now,  it  should  be  explained 
that  in  Maryland,  or  in  most  States,  the  Legis- 
lature, for  the  convenience  of  the  multitude 
and  the  confusion  of  the  lawyer,  enacts,  every 
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twenty  years  or  so,  a  general  "revision," 
containing  all  the  laws  supposed  to  be  then 
in  force;  and  the  careless  lawyer  is  apt  to 
presume  that  it  does  so.  But  besides  this 
there  is  the  usual  annual  volume  of  laws, 
now  numbering  a  hundred  or  so,  and  amount- 
ing to  several  hundred  statutes  a  year  to 
each  volume;  and  these  statutes,  ten  thou- 
sand or  more,  from  early  colony  times  to  now, 
remain  in  force  unless  expressly  repealed  by 
the  last  "code."  And  for  the  greater  con- 
venience of  the  lazy  practitioner  these  laws 
are  still  further  divided  into  "public"  and 
"private" — an  admirable  distinction  if  the 
digester  distinctly  distinguishes!  The  law  to 
which  Austin  pointed  was  in  the  part  of  the 
musty  volume  denoted  "  private  "  and  was  the 
charter  of  a  certain  Accomac  &  Pocantico 
Railroad  Company  granted  in  the  year  1838. 
Pinckney  had  underlined  part  of  the  section 
relating  to  stockholders'  meetings  which, 
after  saying  they  should  have  one  vote  for 
each  share,  added  the  proviso  that  "only  the 
true  owners  of  any  stock  should  vote  thereon, 
and  if  shares  should  be  transferred  in  mort- 
gage or  pledge  the  pledgee  should  not  be 
deemed  the  true  owner  for  purposes  of  this 
section." 

"Does  it  mean,  not  even  if  the  certificate  is 
transferred  and  the  stock  put  in  his  name?" 
"That's  what  it  says." 
Gresham  smiled.    "A  wise  and  excellent 
provision,  but  I  don't  see  where  the  Allegheny 
Central  comes  in." 

Austin  pointed  to  another  volume,  that  for 
1868;  it  was  the  act  for  the  consolidation  of  the 
Allegheny  Central  with  the  Accomac  &  Pocan- 
tico Railroad  Company,  and  covered  several 
pages.  Toward  the  end  of  one  of  the  middle 
sections  was  a  clause  to  the  effect  that  the  new 
consolidated  company  should  be  vested  with 
"all  the  franchises,  exemptions,  rights,  pow- 
ers, duties,  or  privilege  of  either  constituent 
company,"  and  its  members,  officers,  and 
stockholders  be  subject  to  corresponding  rules. 
For  a  moment  the  old  gentleman's  eyes  had 
glistened;  then  he  put  down  the  book. 
"This  will  never  have  escaped  Markoff." 
"  I  think  it  will,"  said  Austin.  "  These  are 
old  Private  Acts.  The  charter  of  the  big 
railroad,  given  in  1849,  is  in  the  Public  Acts. 
It  is  also  a  canal  company;  and  the  revision  of 
1878  only  incorporates  the  general  railroad 
act  of  1852  which  only  applied  to  railroads 
'hereafter  incorporated,'  and  the  reviser  of 
1878  sapiently  left  these  two  words  out." 
"All  charters  were  made  subject  to  amend- 


ment or  alteration  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Legislature." 

"Not  in  1828,"  said  Austin.  "The  Dart- 
mouth College  case  was  decided  in  1819,  but 
the  Maryland  Legislature  didn't  discover  it 
and  enact  the  usual  safeguard  until  1832." 

"This  Accomac  charter  is  therefore  per- 
petual?" 

"I  don't  see  why  not,"  said  Austin.  "My 
only  doubt  was  whether  a  stockholder's  vote 
was  an  'exemption,  right,  power,  duty,  or 
privilege'  of  the  corporation.  The  only  thing 
they  were  after  was  the  exemption  from  taxes 
it  contained." 

"Young  man,  you  will  be  a  good  lawyer, 
better  than  I  ever  was,  but  I  can  help  you 
now."  Austin  blushed  like  a  boy.  "As  a 
practical  question  Markoff  will  never  be  able 
to  rest  on  this  stockholders'  meeting  if  he 
votes  the  pledged  shares.  No  banker  will 
take  his  new  securities.  We  ourselves  would 
never  certify  his  precious  preferred  stock  to  be 
legal.  A  cloud  on  the  tide  is  all  we  want. 
What  I  fear  is,  first,  there  won't  be  any  pledged 
shares  voted — for  that  you  must  go  to  Balti- 
more to  find  out;  second,  that  Markoff  will 
be  onto  it,  particularly  if  we  protest  the  right 
to  vote  on  the  shares,  or  some  of  his  local 
attorneys  will,  if  he  is  not." 

"We  won't  protest  the  votes;  we'll  protest 
the  vote,"  said  Austin. 

Gresham  looked  at  him  admiringly. 

"I'll  declare  the  whole  vote  illegal,  and  he 
won't  know  why.  And  he  won't  have  any 
local  attorney.  His  game  is  too  sharp  to 
trust  a  confederate,  and  his  brain  too  brilliant 
to  divvy  on  its  inventions."  Austin  laughed 
with  pleasure. 

"  You  mean,  he'll  hog  it  all  ?  "  When  Mr. 
Gresham  stooped  to  slang,  he  was  in  his  most 
confidential  humor. 

"I  was  at  the  Law  School  with  him." 

"Pinckney,  you  need  no  help  from  me. 
The  meeting  is  on  Monday.  Better  go  down 
to-night  and  work  around  Saturday  in  Balti- 
more." 

"I  think,  sir,"  stammered  Austin,  "Sunday 
night  will  do.  I  am  in  correspondence  with  the 
bank  there;  but  one  such  vote  is  as  good  as  a 
hundred — after  the  meeting  has  adjourned 
Tamms  is  certain  to  vote  the  stock  pledged 
to  his  firm.  He  had  it  all  put  in  his  own 
name  before  he  borrowed  on  it  at  the  Miners' 
Bank.    And  the  meeting  is  not  till  two." 

"So  that  Markoff  can  run  down  on  the 
morning  train.  Miss  Aylwin  can  go  down 
by  the  same — or  stay,  is  he  sharp  eyed?" 
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"Where  a  pretty  woman  is  concerned," 
laughed  Austin. 

"A  Jew  never  hesitates  between  a  pretty 
woman  and  a  dollar,  though.  Read  your 
'Nibelungen' — remember  Alberich's  oath." 

Austin  knew  his  senior  to  be  a  man  of 
culture,  but  was  surprised  at  the  range  of  it. 
"'Only he  the  hoard  attaineth  who  the  chain 
of  love  forswears/  "  he  hummed. 

"Precisely.  He'll  think  she's  a  country- 
woman— that  she  got  on  in  New  Jersey — look- 
ing after  her  stocks.  Miss  Aylwin!"  He 
rang  the  bell  and  that  young  woman  entered, 
looking  very  pretty,  mature,  and  dignified  in 
her  simple  black  dress.  "Miss  Aylwin,  I 
want  you  to  go  to  Baltimore,  on  the  early 
Monday  morning  train,  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Allegheny  Central  at  the  Eutaw  House.  Take 
shorthand  notes  of  everything  that  is  said. 
Mr.  Pinckney  will  have  arrived  there  before 
you  and  will  have  with  the  clerk  a  note  for 
you  giving  his  telephone  number.  And  kindly 
consider  yourself  under  his  orders.  Have  you 
got  the  proxy?" 

Austin  drew  from  his  pocket  a  proxy  slip; 
it  was  for  200  shares  in  the  name  of  "Miles 
Breese  and  James  G.  Gresham,  trustees  for 
Mary  Ravenel,"  and  signed  by  Gresham  only. 
He  handed  it  over  to  Miss  Aylwin. 

"Am  I  to  vote  it,  sir?"  She  spoke  to 
Pinckney  for  the  first  time. 

"Only  if  there  is  no  opposition.  If  the 
proxy  is  objected  to,  desist  at  once,  but  make 
protest  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  be  proved 
you  were  prevented.  Notice  particularly  the 
number  of  shares  announced  by  the  clerk  as 
present.  If  you  have  any  doubt  what  to  do, 
telephone  me." 

"Austin,"  said  Mr.  Gresham  as  he  went 
out,  "Miss  Aylwin  must  not  be  the  'only 
person  in  the  hall  besides  Markoff  and  the 
clerk." 

"I've  seen  to  that,  sir,"  laughed  the  pleased 
junior.  "It  is  to  be  the  greatest  meeting 
Allegheny  Central  ever  saw.  There'll  be  a 
good  lively  opposition,  if  only  to  disarm  sus- 
picion." Mr.  Gresham  again  started  to  go; 
then  he  put  his  head  in  again. 

"Austin,  if  Tamms  votes  those  proxies, 
couldn't  we  make  it  a  fraud,  a  criminal  of- 
fense?" 

"I'm  afraid  not,  sir.  He  does  everything 
under  the  advice  of  Markoff." 

"Who  will,  I  suppose,  advise  him  how  to 
avoid  going  to  jail  but  not  how  to  avoid 
going  to  — .    Well,  well — do  what  you  can." 

Austin  laughed  light-heartedly  as  he  closed 


his  desk.  He  walked  uptown,  humming  the 
"  Rheingold  "  melody,  in  the  rain.  What  did 
the  storm  matter?  Dorothy,  he  found,  was 
gone  to  Tuxedo  for  the  week-end;  she  had 
recently  made  him  become  a  member  of  that 
institution,  which  had  special  apartments  for 
absentee  wives,  besides  "kennels"  in  case  of 
children.  She  had  not  even  left  a  note  asking 
him  to  follow.  That  did  not  matter,  either, 
he  thought  for  a  moment  sadly.  But  he 
could  not  be  sad  long.  He  dined  early,  at  an 
Italian  restaurant,  with  some  labor  men — 
trades-union  leaders — whose  acquaintance  he 
had  made  by  means  of  his  Boston  letter. 
Then,  when  they  left  for  their  country  trains, 
he  went  to  the  Metropolitan.  The  opera 
was  the  "  Rheingold  1" 


XXXIII 

The  great  storm  continued  all  the  night, 
Sunday  morning  relaxing  a  little,  as  if  to  let 
people  go  to  church.  In  the  afternoon  the 
downpour  became  so  violent  that  even  Austin 
noticed  it.  In  the  morning  he  had  walked  to 
Claremont  Hill  and  back,  amid  the  budding 
May;  after  one  (he  did  not  wish  to  be  too 
early)  he  rang  at  the  Havilands',  and  was 
ushered  into  the  narrow  New  York  library, 
doubly  dark  on  that  dismal  day.  Grade 
Haviland  was  sitting  on  a  long  ottoman,  and 
beside  it,  as  he  shook  her  hand,  he  was 
conscious  of  another  presence.  He  did  not 
dare  look  often  at  Miss  Ravenel  even  in  the 
dim  room;  her  cordial  greeting  he  drank  in, 
then  turned  to  Grade.  But  at  the  table,  she 
was  opposite;  it  was  natural  to  look  at  her,  as 
they  broke  bread  together;  how  beautiful  she 
was!  He  hoped  that  no  one  else  might  see  it. 
She  looked  more  like  a  young  girl  to-day;  he 
wondered  how  old  she  was — twenty- two? 
twenty-four  ?  They  wanted  to  hear  about  the 
Nauchester  strike;  as  well  as  he  could,  Austin 
told  them.  Again  he  -was  struck  with  her 
strange  maturity  of  views;  it  was  the  perfect 
purity,  the  grace,  of  her  own  spirit,  that  gave 
her  prescient  mind  so  large  a  view.  And 
Austin  thought  of  that  saying  of  the  Evangelist 
about  the  Virgin — "Jesus  went  down  into 
Nazareth,  but  she  stayed  at  home,  knowing 
these  things.79 

He  told  them  of  the  mill  girls,  their  essential 
right-heartedness  with  all  their  boldness  and 
abandon,  their  surface  vulgarity;  of  their  dis- 
like of  all  dictation  as  to  how  they  should 
lead  their  lives,  even  of  the  salutary  rules 
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and  regulations  devised  for  them  by  well- 
meaning  ladies. 

"  They  have  their  own  latchkey,"  said  John. 
"With  the  latchkey  goes  everything.  The 
bicycle  was  significant,  but  the  latchkey  is  the 
symbol  of  complete  freedom.  It  is  ridiculous 
to  withhold  the  ballot  when  you  concede  the 
latchkey." 

"John,"  said  Grace,  in  a  tone  of  voice. 
Mrs.  Haviland  was  a  leader  of  the  anti- 
woman-suffragists;  and  thereupon  John  told 
Austin  as  much. 

"How  distressing,"  laughed  Miss  Ravenel, 
"that  in  these  days  so  many  virtuous  causes 
should  have  to  be  indicated  by  negatives!" 

"The  women  operatives  do  not  want  the 
suffrage,"  said  Austin.  "They  are  thinking 
of  other  things." 

"The  ballot  might  occupy  their  minds  in- 
stead of  flirtations,"  John  urged. 

"They  are  not  thinking  of  flirtations,"  said 
Austin  sternly.  "They  are  leading  their  own 
lives."  He  could  not  bear  to  have  such  sub- 
jects treated  flippantly  in  the  presence  of  Miss 
Ravenel.  "If  they  have  not  the  sentiment, 
they  have  the  sense." 

"It  is  the  'Society*  women,  the  'club 
women'  of  small  towns,  the  women  whose 
husbands  spend  their  evenings  at  the  lodge, 
mostly,  that  want  the  suffrage,"  contributed 
John,  who  saw  that  Austin  wanted  to  treat 
the  subject  seriously. 

" '  Dowered  with  the  sway  of  life  or  death 
They  cry  for  coarser  tools/  " 

said  our  Carolinian. 

"I  am  sure  that  we  see  and  know  better 
without  having  the  vote,"  said  Miss  Ravenel. 
"But  if  women  are  to  be  as  men — knowing 
good  and  evil — is  it  not  right  that  they  should 
have  their  liberty  of  action  ?  When  you  take 
free  will  away  from  a  fair  deed,  you  have, 
taken  all  its  virtue.  Perhaps  the  mill  girls  are 
right  in  demanding  a  larger  life,  certainly  one 
not  monastic.  The  great  pity  is  that  so  few 
can  hope  for  a  woman's  natural  right,  the 
right  of  her  heart  to  love  and  be  loved." 

Austin  looked  at  her,  during  this  speech,  as 
he  might  have  looked  at  Thekla  in  the  arena, 
which  was,  perhaps,  what  suggested  John's 
next  remark;  it  was,  "  What  else  did  he  see  in 
New  Hampshire?" 

"Well,"  said  Austin,  "for  one  thing,  I  dis- 
covered American  literature;  I  learned  what 
the  people  are  reading."  And  he  took  out 
the  list  he  had  copied  and  passed  it  round 
the  table. 


"How  many  of  these  books  do  you  sup- 
pose are  to  be  found  in  the  Astor  Library — in 
any  library?"  said  John,  much  interested. 

"I  don't  know — very  few,  I  should  fancy. 
Tolstoi  and  George  and  Bellamy  and  Victor 
Hugo —  Garland,  of  course,  and  Altgeld,  in 
some —  I  tried  myself  to  find  Bebel,  at  the 
Mercantile,  and  couldn't." 

"Ingersoll,  I  suppose." 

"In  every  village  library.  He  advertised 
himself  widely  to  the  lower  middle  classes  by 
insulting  the  Deity — the  thought  was  not 
original." 

"I  knew  you  were  a  churchman,  but  I  did 
not  know  you  were  an  aristocrat,"  laughed 
the  older  man. 

"I  am  not.  I  mean  the  lower  classes 
intellectually.  Some  of  that  lower  class  are 
millionaires — the  class,  when  piously  inclined, 
that  go  to  Mrs.  Eddy  but  do  not  read  St. 
John." 

"Will  you  give  me  the  list?"  said  Miss 
Ravenel.  "  I  should  like  to  see  how  many  of 
my  girls  have  read  these  books.  I  know 
something  of  Helen  Gardner,"  she  added  as 
Austin  put  the  paper  in  her  hand  hesitatingly. 
"After  all,"  she  merrily  ended, "  they  have  not 
got  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox!" 

"Or  any  poetry,"  said  Austin. 

"  I  fear  it  is  too  little  in  their  lives.  Do  you 
know,  I  have  a  mind  to  make  a  serious  study 
of  this  literature?" 

"Let  us  divide  it,"  said  Austin  hastily. 

"By  all  means — a  reading  committee," 
said  John,  seeing  Pinckney's  drift.  "You 
and  I  will  take  all  the  plums — Grace  can  do 
the  heavy  atheistic,  Miss  Ravenel  the  social 
and  economic." 

"Oh,"  said  Miss  Ravenel  as  the  party 
rose,  "I  must  read  'From  Seamstress  to 
Duchess.'  I  should  just  love  to  be  a  duchess, 
to  meet  duchesses! "  She  said  the  word  with 
the  prettiest  little  moue,  as  of  one  who  enjoys 
a  luscious  morsel. 

"Then  you  must  stay  in  New  York,  or  go 
on  the  stage,"  said  Haviland.  "When  do 
you  leave,  by  the  way?" 

"To-morrow.  I  am  going  down  to  Balti- 
more to-morrow — and  out  to  Ravenel." 

"I  am  going  down  to-night,"  said  Austin 
frankly. 

"  Shall  you  be  there  long  ?  You  must  come 
out  and  see  us." 

"  Several  days.  I  am  going  down  about  the 
Allegheny  Central  fight." 

"Allegheny  Central — why,  that's  all  my 
vast  fortune!    Mr.  Pinckney,  you  are  my  at- 
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torneyl     Of  course,  you  must  com£  out  and 
see  us." 

"Well,"  said  John,  "if  you  won't  smoke, 
Austin,  I  must  leave  you  two  to  discuss  your 
law  business.  Grade  has  to  take  the  carriage 
for  an  hour,  but  she'll  be  back  before  tea — 
and,  Miss  Ravenel,  you  must  let  us  send  you 
down — it's  storming  frightfully." 

(Her  attorney!  Her  knight-errant  had 
been  better,  but  the  possessive  was  everything. 
Austin  stood  like  one  who  sees  the  trees 
walking.  He  saw  Miss  Ravenel  walk  toward 
the  fire.  She  sat  down.  Was  her  gesture 
one  of  dismissal,  or  did  she  indicate  a  seat 
to  him?) 

"You  must  take  the  train  for  Frederick," 
she  was  saying,  "or  you  might  even  ride." 

They  were  sitting  in  the  dark  room;  against 
the  street  windows  the  storm  was  beating; 
but  the  fire  was  between  them,  and  through 
the  open  window  behind  him  came  the  fra- 
grance of  a  bough  of  blossoming  lilac.  But 
still,  he  talked  of  their  one  subject  in  com- 
mon— labor  questions,  the  human  life  that 
ebbed  and  flowed  around  them.  Possibly 
their  talk  became  more  earnest  as  the  twilight 
deepened;  certainly,  he  did  not  laugh  any 
more.  What  he  said  came  from  his  truest 
belief — no  half-believed-in  thing,  no  thought 
of  pose,  still  less  of  any  jesting  humor,  seemed 
worth  while.  As  it  grew  still  darker,  Miss 
Ravenel  seemed  to  grow  more  thoughtful — her 
unfathomable  clear  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the 
embers.  He  permitted  his  own  eyes,  now,  to 
rest  upon  her  face.  It  seemed  that  his  talk 
must  have  come  to  an  end. 

"I  must  go,"  said  the  girl,  suddenly  jump- 
ing up.  "  I  had  no  idea  it  was  so  late."  The 
clock  was  striking  five. 

"But  you  must  wait  for  Mrs.  Haviland." 

"I  really  cannot.  I  have  something  I  must 
do  at  home." 

"You  cannot  walk  in  this  rain." 

"Oh,  yes." 

It  was  now  pouring  a  very  deluge. 

"You  must  not,"  said  Austin  firmly.  "If 
you  won't  wait  for  John — I  must  have  a  car- 
riage myself — I'll  get  one."  They  were  in 
the  hall,  the  girl  putting  on  her  light  water- 
proof; Austin  did  not  stop  to  help  her, 
but,  umbrellaless,  ran  to  the  corner  of 
Madison  Avenue,  where  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  find  a  carriage,  and  came  quickly 
back  in  it. 

"I  beg  you  go  home  in  this." 

"But  I  shall  be  taking  your  carriage." 
It  is  not  my  carriage;  I  found  it  on  the 
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corner.  Good-by."  And  Austin  held  out 
his  hand,  with,  I  suppose,  something  of  a 
dog's  expression  in  his  eyes. 

"You  are  all  wet.  If  it's  my  carriage,  I 
can't  let  you  walk  in  the  rain,"  said  Miss 
Ravenel  impulsively.    "Get  in!" 

Get  in.  When  good  Master  Beckmesser 
bids  Walther  Stortzing  sing  of  spring— the 
song  he  learned  from  Walther  von  der  Vogel- 
weide — he  says, "  Begin."  And  Walther  opens 
his  song  with  the  word,  and  the  spring  begins. 
Her  two  words  fell  like  some  such  melody 
upon  his  heart.  Only  that  Walther  was  con- 
scious of  his  song,  and  Austin,  still,  was  as 
innocent  of  any  conscious  love  as  was  the 
girl  herself.  He  did  not  recognize  it:  he 
had  never  been  in  love  before.  He  was  six 
years  older,  but  it  was  possible  the  girl  would 
recognize  it  first. 

Austin  closed  the  door.  He  had  had  to  ask 
her  address.  The  cabman  turned  around  to 
Park  Avenue.    It  was  the  shortest  way. 

He  never  could  remember  what  was  said 
upon  this  drive.  Later,  when  he  knew,  he 
would  try  to  remember,  when  these  (ah,  how 
pitiably  few!)  rare  moments  with  her  he 
would  count  over  to  himself,  in  the  coming 
lean  years  when  he  would  have  bartered  seven 
years  of  his  own  life  for  as  many  hours  of  hers. 
He  remembered  that  he  looked  at  her,  and 
it  was  Thirty-fourth  Street;  she  was  saying 
something  to  him  and  her  gentle  eyes  looked 
straight  before  her,  eyes  so  gentle  that  they 
were  redeemed  from  softness  only  by  the 
brave  straight  brow  that  made  a  shade  above. 
Now  they  were  at  Lexington  Avenue.  All 
was  over,  they  were  there. 

He  helped  her  out;  he  held  the  umbrella 
over  her.  She  insisted  on  paying  for  the 
carriage — a  half  dollar.  Austin  put  it  in  his 
pocket  (the  cabby  got  a  bill  instead)  and  was 
about  to  ring  the  bell.  "No,  no;  you  see  I 
too  have  a  latchkey,"  the  girl  laughed.  Austin 
looked  at  the  stained-glass  door,  the  inde- 
scribably squalid  entrance  to  a  New  York 
"flat,"  and  his  heart  sank,  but  not  for  that 
alone. 

"Good-by,"  said  Miss  Ravenel,  putting 
out  her  head. 

"Good-by,"  said  Austin.  There  was  a 
pause. 

"And  don't  forget  to  come  to  Ravenel," 
she  added  simply.  The  door  closed  as  Austin 
bounded  down  the  steps — no  more  carriage 
for  him.  On  second  thoughts,  he  entered  it, 
and  bade  the  coachman  drive  to  Central  Park. 
(She  must  believe  he  went  home  in  it.)    At 
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the  park  (the  carriage  had  been  a  memory 
of  her,  and  the  world  smelled  of  the  dust 
of  roses)  he  dismissed  the  cabman,  stupefied 
(he  haunted,  for  weeks  after,  the  corner  of 
Thirty-fifth  Street  and  Madison  Avenue),  and 
walked;  the  storm  was  breaking  at  last,  in  the 
Easter  Sunday  sunset;  the  birds  sang  softly; 
the  earth  lay  under  a  Good  Friday  spell. 
There  is  no  maid  in  "Parsifal,"  though,  only 
Kundry. 

He  could  bear  no  man's  presence;  he  got 
some  food  at  the  Claremont,  then  he  walked 
way  back  to  Eleventh  Street  and  entered  the 
empty  house.  He  called  no  one,  but  packed 
his  things  himself.  If  the  thought  crossed  his 
mind  of  waiting  for  the  morning  train,  it  was 
rejected.  He  did  not  want  to  see  her  again, 
not  yet. 

The  river  was  full  of  lights,  but  after  a  few 
miles,  the  night  was  quiet  and  mild.  There 
was  an  "observation"  car,  which  he  found  he 
had  to  himself.  The  night  was  so  mild  that 
he  even  sat  out  on  the  rear  loggia  (why  not  call 
it  a  loggia?)  to  smoke;  he  loved  to  hear  (as  he 
could,  when  the  train  was  still)  the  spring 
noises,  the  tree  toads,  the  piping  of  the  frogs 
in  the  marshes,  the  things  that  are  in  Schu- 
bert's C  major  symphony;  still  smoking,  the 
gray  dawn  found  him,  reaching  its  long  pallor 
down  the  dim  still  water  of  the  Susquehanna; 
over  there  lay  the  Laurel  Ridge;  somewhere 
there,  she  had  said,  was  Ravenel;  in  the 
Baltimore  cavern  station,  the  puzzled  porter, 
but  proud,  took  his  tip  and  deposited  his  open 
bag  at  the  hotel;  after  a  bath  and  coffee  he 
was  on  South  Street;  there  he  worked  with 
vigor  through  the  morning;  at  two  he  was  in  a 
telephone  booth  at  the  hotel;  in  half  an  hour 
a  message  came  from  Miss  Aylwin. 

"I  think  they  have  counted  all  the  votes. 
They  at  first  refused  but  then  accepted  mine. 
The  business  is  begun.  I  think  Mr.  Markoff 
recognized  me."  Austin  dropped  the  re- 
ceiver and  hurried  to  the  Eutaw  Hotel,  where, 
showing  his  proxy,  he  demanded  admittance 
to  the  hall. 

"The  question  is  on  the  guaranty  of  the 
Allegheny  Pacific  bonds  and  the  issue  of  the 
Allegheny  Central  preferred  stock  as  read," 
Tamms  was  saying.  He  was  standing  up 
before  a  little  table  on  which  stood  a  pitcher 
of  ice  water.  Markoff  was  beside  him;  a  row 
of  reporters  were  scribbling  before  a  lower 
table  in  front.  Behind  him  was  the  figure- 
head president.  "The  lease  has  already  been 
voted.  The  guaranty  on  the  bonds  and  this 
new  stock  make  the  consideration  for   the 


lease.    Have  all  voted  who  wish  to  vote? 
The  meeting  is  now  adjourned." 

Austin  stood  up.  "Before  the  meeting 
adjourns  I  wish  to  give  notice  to  its  chairman 
that  we  shall  contest  the  vote,  both  upon  the 
lease  and  the  guaranty,  and  upon  the  new 
stock,  and  the  validity  of  the  meeting  itself," 
he  said  very  distinctly. 

Tamms  sat  suddenly  down  and  his  face 
turned  white  beneath  its  freckles  and  its  wiry  . 
red  beard.  The  reporters  began  to  scribble 
furiously.  Markoff  looked  down  at  Pinck- 
ney  who  remained  standing,  Miss  Aylwin's 
minutes  in  his  hand.  Markoff's  glance 
traveled  from  him  to  her. 

"On  what  ground,  Mr.  Pinckney?" 
Tamms  could  see  the  reporters  dash  at  the 
name. 

"On  the  ground  that  the  guaranty  and 
lease  are  a  fraud  upon  the  stockholders,  the 
proxies  for  this  meeting  unlawfully  secured, 
and  the  stock  illegally  voted." 

"  On  what  ground,  may  I  ask  ?  And  whom 
do  you  represent?" 

"I represent  Messrs.  Gresham,  Radnor  & 
Auerbach  of  New  York;  and  they  represent 
the  Miners'  Bank  of  New  York,  the  Phila- 
delphia Society  for  Granting  Annuities  to 
Survivors  of  the  War  of  1812,  the  South  Bank 
and  the  Calvert  Trust  Company  of  Baltimore, 
and  thirty-seven  private  stockholders  accord- 
ing to  a  list  I  have  here — all  whose  stock  has 
been  voted  by  you  as  representing  pledgees, 
not  real  owners  as  the  law  of  Maryland 
requires." 

"The  law  of  Maryland?  Here,  Mr. 
Pinckney,  is  the  code,"  smiled  Markoff. 

"I  refer  to  the  law  of  the  Allegheny  Central 
Railroad  &  Canal  Company,  its  own  charter 
as  shown  in  the  consolidation  act  with  the 
Accomac  &  Pocantico  Railroad,  special  laws 
of  Maryland,  Private  Acts  of  1838." 

For  the  first  time,  Pinckney  could  see 
Markoff  blanch — blanch  as  he  had  seen  the 
Yale  team  whiten  when,  in  Cambridge,  he 
had  played  guard  and  on  the  second  down 
they  failed  to  hold. 

A  reporter  spoke  up  deferentially.  "May 
I  trouble  you  for  that  reference,  Mr.  Pinck- 
nev?" 

Markoff  turned  and  had  a  whispered 
colloquy  with  Tamms.  That  gentleman 
seemed  to  breathe  again.  His  color  came 
back,  and  he  began  rolling  up  little  paper 
pellets  and  throwing  them  around  the  table. 

"I  move  the  meeting  adjourn — for  one 
week,"  said  Markoff. 
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This,  which  should,  in  any  biography  of 
Charles  Austin  Pinckney,  be  the  longest 
chapter  in  the  book,  always  seemed  the 
briefest  day  of  his  own  memories,  and  will 
doubtless  (when  Pinckney's  biography  ap- 
pears, as  now  that  he  is  Minister  of  the 
Interior  seems  likely)  by  his  biographer  be 
omitted  entirely.  For  what  biographer  even 
knows  the  real  life  of  the  man  he  is  writing 
about?  Except  as  in  the  case  of  some  men, 
usually  poets  or  libertines,  who  have  con- 
sciously revealed  themselves.  These  we  know 
a  good  deal  about,  from  Dante,  Heine,  de 
Musset,  to  Casanova,  Cellini,  de  Retz;  as 
in  Rousseau  or  (we  may  even  suspect)  St. 
Augustine.  What  did  ladylike  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant  know  of  the  real  Browning?  Egregious 
Lockhart  of  the  real  Scott?  Even  Madame 
Hanska  of  the  real  Balzac?  Balzac  was  talk- 
ing to  Madame  Hanska,  as  we  say,  "through 
his  hat,"  as  a  Frenchman  always  does  when 
he  writes  to  a  woman. 

But  we,  who  are  writers  of  fiction  and  not  of 
biography,  know  the  truth.  We  must  stick  to 
fact.  It  is,  or  should  be,  our  business  to 
portray  our  heroes  and  heroines  as  they  real- 
ly are — even  to  dwell  upon  those  omitted 
chapters  which  were  the  evening  and  the 
morning  of  the  life  we  study.  Yet  even 
master  Thackeray  and  master  (for  he  wrote 
the  truth  in  his  fiction)  Balzac  leave  much — 
Balzac  not  quite  so  much — for  the  reader's 
imagination  to  supply.  They  tell  you,  he 
loved  her,  she  did  not  love  him,  almost  with  the 
simplicity  of  Heine's  formula : 

"  Sie  war  licbenswtirdig  und  er  liebte  sie, 
Er  war  nicht  liebenswilrdig  und  sie  liebte  ihn 
nicht— " 

but  they  do  not  tell  you  what  she  said  to  make 
him  love  her,  what  he  said  to  make  her  love 
him  not.  Thackeray's  intellect  probably  re- 
coiled from  recording  Amelia's  love  talk,  but 
he  does  not  even  tell  us  what  Becky  Sharp 
said.  He  tells  us  she  was  very  clever — he 
does  not  give  us  auricular  demonstration  of 
the  fact.  Shakespeare  goes  something  farther 
with  Mercutio;  but  then  Shakespeare  was  (as 
the  Gospel  Society  man  said  of  St.  Paul) 
"our  best  contributor."  It  is  true,  as  the 
Catholics  told  the  Paulicians,  St.  Paul  says  a 
good  many  things  that  ain't  so — as  two 
hundred  thousand  Albigenses  doubtless,  while 
they  burned  alive,  realized.  Balzac,  too,  really 
gives  us  something  of  the  conversation  and 


mwurs  of  his  great  ladies,  his  clever  rascals, 
his  women  of  the  town.  Madame  Marneffe 
opens  her  lips  to  us  as  well  as  her  dainty 
throat;  the  contemporary  American  novelist 
tells  you  of  his  heroine's  ebon  tresses,  her 
violet  eyes,  her  shell-like  ears,  her  pouting 
lips,  but  lets  it  go  at  that.  The  lips  pout  in 
silence,  the  brilliant  brain  we  accept  as  a 
working  hypothesis. 

I  dare  say,  the  other  things  would  bore  the 
reader.  Richardson  surely  wearied  us  of  his 
Clarissa,  his  Grandison;  for  us  moderns  the 
chaste  correspondent  must  be  abridged,  the 
Lovelaces  expurgated.  I  dare  say  this  chapter 
will  weary  the  reader — if  I  dare  go  onl  And 
what  will  he  think  of  my  poor  hero  when  we 
are  through  with  it?  Wisely  his  biography, 
waiting  for  the  Carnegie  libraries  of  the  land, 
will  have  no  use  for  it — for  this  chapter  of  his 
life. 


« 


My  grandmamma,  my  grandmamma, 

She  had  a  leathern  Bible, 

And  there  she  enters  all  our  dates — 

The  day  we're  born,  the  day  we  die,  the  day  we 

had  the  measles. 
She  never  entered  on  its  page 
The  day  my  heart  was  broken.' 


i» 


O  cousin  Amalie,  cousin  Amalie,  was 
Heine  thinking  alone  of  you  when  he  wrote 
these  lines?  I  wonder.  He  had,  we  know,  a 
pretty  young  wife,  a  nice  little  girl,  cuddible, 
like  a  kitten,  pretty  as  our  Dorothy  and  with- 
out her  social  ambition,  content  to  be  at  home 
and  make  love  to  Him.  Clever  Madame  Jou- 
bert  {la  Mouche,  he  called  her),  who  lighted 
the  last  turns  of  Heine's  path  through  life, 
thinks  (a  little  jealous,  perhaps  ?)  that  she  does 
so  rather  too  much.  Was  Dante  thinking 
always  of  Mrs.  Portinari  when  he  wrote  his 
Provencal  love  song,  for  instance? 

But  they,  Charles  Pinckney  and  Mary 
Ravenel,  talked  of  Dante  to-day;  it  must  come 
in  this  chapter,  and  here  we  are,  still  shivering 
on  the  brink  of  it. 

Austin  went  straight  from  that  railroad 
meeting  to  a  stable  where  he  picked  out  a 
saddle  horse;  then,  stopping  only  to  put  on 
his  riding  things  and  send  a  telegram,  he  was 
off  and  riding  through  the  park  by  three  of 
the  spring  afternoon. 

Fourteen  miles,  the  map  told  him,  lay  be- 
tween there  and  Ravenel,  which  lay  in  the 
first  rising  foothills  of  the  Laurel  Mountains. 
They  were  quickly  covered ;  and  at  five  Austin 
found  himself  entering,  between  two  great 
posts  of  shattered  masonry,  an  old,  old 
avenue,  stretching  straight  away  between  two 
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rows  on  either  side  of  forest  trees.  The  trees 
were  grand,  but  so  old  that  they  were  dying; 
the  avenue  unkept;  the  heaps  of  last  year's 
leaves  still  lay  in  the  beechen  hollows,  the 
drift  of  magnolia  petals,  crimson  and  white, 
lay  on  the  new  grass.  Tulip  poplars,  magnolia 
grandiflora,  alternated  with  great  sycamores 
and  walnut;  soon,  by  their  side  came  down  a 
brawling  "run,"  tumbled  freshly  into  Mary- 
land from  Pennsylvania  hills.  Something  re- 
minded our  hero  "as  he  rode"  of  the  little 
stream  that  redeemed  Mrs.  Arthur  Shirley's 
vulgar  lawn  and  then  made  one  quick  scam- 
per for  the  sea.  Now,  round  hills  were  rising 
on  each  side,  brushing  the  blue  with  a  wash 
of  tender  green;  on  the  left  he  could  see  rows 
of  empty  whitewashed  cabins;  the  stream  to 
the  right  ran  under  two  dismantled  old  stone 
mills;  a  cow  or  two  grazed  in  what  had  been 
a  deer  park;  gardens  appeared,  marvelous 
in  their  box  and  yew,  the  beds  neglected, 
rising  in  a  terrace  to  a  wall  garden  backed 
upon  the  stone  wall  of  a  huge  barn,  such  as 
hitherto  he  had  seen  only  in  Gloucestershire, 
in  England,  and  upon  a  long  retaining  wall, 
mellow  of  brown  stone  and  green  moss,  bulg- 
ing irregularly  here  and  there  where  not  sup- 
ported by  its  huge  stone  buttresses.  Then 
the  avenue  plunged  through  a  dark  archway, 
cut  in  the  tall  box  trees,  whose  warm,  old-time 
aroma  Austin  never  forgot;  and  he  appeared 
before  the  portico  of  a  long,  low,  white  colon- 
naded house. 

Austin  dismounted  and  pulled  the  bell  at 
the  front  door;  its  reluctant  clangor  rever- 
berated as  through  an  empty  house.  The 
many  minutes  that  elapsed  indicated  little 
habitude  of  visits;  Austin  was  quite  willing  to 
wait  there,  and  he  did  not  ring  again.  At 
last  there  was  a  sound  of  shuffling  steps,  the 
door  groaned  open,  and  there  appeared  an  old 
white-headed  negro,  shabby  and  of  courtly 
manners. 

"Mrs.  Warfield  is  at  home,  sir.  Miss 
Ravenel  has  not  yet  arrived." 

"Not  arrived?" 

The  butler  pulled  a  wire  and  the  boom  of  a 
great  bell  startled  Austin;  it  was  hung  in  the 
branches  of  a  huge  sycamore  that  stood  in  the 
cobblestoned  courtyard  beyond  the  archway 
that  led  under  the  second  story  of  the  long 
house,  to  the  servants'  offices;  its  clamor 
might  easily  have  been  heard  across  the  valley 
for  half  a  mile  or  more. 

As  the  butler  evidently  expected  it,  Austin 
suffered  himself  to  be  inducted  into  a  vast 
drawing-room,  where  the  butler  brought  him 


cake  and  wine;  it  was  dark  with  mahogany; 
its  unpainted  wooden  floor  hardly  relieved  by 
rugs,  its  walls  almost  bare  of  furniture;  al- 
together, it  had  the  look  of  an  apartment  that 
had  been  stripped  in  times  of  war;  only,  there 
were  many  somber  family  portraits  in  the 
panels,  portraits  that  would  have  not  relieved 
the  gloom  but  for  scarlet,  the  buff  and  blue, 
and,  later  still,  the  blue  and  gold,  of  the 
uniforms  they  represented.  One  of  the  latest 
of  all  was  a  very  young  man  in  the  dress  of  an 
American  naval  officer  of  the  War  of  1812; 
the  placard  bore  the  lettering  "Commodore 
Ravenel,  U.  S.  N.  Born  July  1 1 , 1 784.  Died 
in  August,  1816."  A  commodore  at  thirty- 
two  1  There  was  also  a  painting  of  a  small 
sloop,  almost  a  pinnace,  evidently  done  from 
memory  or  imagination,  for  the  Pillars  of  Her- 
cules were  indicated  on  either  side  and,  in  the 
background,  a  stormy  Atlantic.  It  bore  the 
legend  "U.  S.  sloop  of  war  Hornet.  Sailed 
from  Tripoli  with  dispatches  August  2, 1816; 
never  reported."  Then  there  were  portraits 
of  Rutledges,  Raouls,  one  of  a  Warneld,  also 
in  the  navy.  But  it  was  evidently  a  Ravenel 
house.  And  there  was  one — a  beautiful 
Copley — fine  as  any  Sir  Joshua,  but  with  the 
strange  New- World  delicacy  that  was  all  his 
own — of  a  Miss  Rolf  Ravenel,  "granddaughter 
of  Princess  Pocahontas."  The  present  Miss 
Ravenel  had  much  her  look,  thought  Austin, 
when,  hearing  the  rustle  of  a  silk  dress,  he 
rose  to  see,  as  he  felt  sure,  the  original  before 
him.  No,  that  was  of  course  impossible — a 
granddaughter  again,  perhaps.  Yet  she  was 
very  old,  certainly  eighty,  but  with  eyes  of 
brighdy  black,  dress  as  coquettishly  perfect, 
neck  as  snowy,  where  it  showed,  as  any  older 
French  marquise  or  (though  a  touch  more 
soigni,  perhaps)  of  any  girl's  of  seventeen. 
She  dropped  a  little  courtesy,  and  Pinckney 
ceremoniously  bowed. 

"You  are  welcome  to  Ravenel,  Mr.  Pinck- 
ney, welcome  as  any  Pinckney  would  be,  but 
you  are  doubly  so,  for  my  daughter  has  spoken 
much  of  you." 

Pinckney's  face  burned.  He  turned  away 
to  look  at  the  picture. 

"That  is  my  father."  Her  father!  "He 
was  never  heard  of  again.  You  see,  I  was 
married  at  fifteen — and,  you  must  know, 
I  am  nearing  ninety.  I  call  Mary  my 
daughter;  of  course  she  is  only  my  grand- 
daughter. Her  mother  was  not  married  as 
young  as  I." 

Nearing  ninetyl  Was  it  the  French  charm, 
the  old  Huguenot  blood,   that  made  this 
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slender  little  bright-eyed  lady  lovable  yet? 
Austin  turned  from  her  to  the  picture  with  the 
air  of  one  who  reverentially  salutes.  "You 
are  fortunate  in  having  the  picture,  Mrs. 
Warfield." 

"Yes,  when  the  British  captured  Wash- 
ington they  left  us  little  else.  Of  course,  at 
that  time,  the  portrait  of  Commodore  Ravenel 
had  not  been  painted.  But  the  Yankees  were 
here,  in  sixty-one  and  in  sixty-three." 
'  "Your  father  is  wearing  blue,"  said 
Pinckney. 

"Well  said,  my  young  friend,  and  I  know 
your  family  sided  with  the  North.  But  I 
know  that  your  great-grandfather  refused 
to  go  with  his  father  to  England  and  join 
the  Tories.  And  he  used  to  run  away  at 
night — to  mount  guard  with  the  Continen- 
tal soldiers  at  Annapolis.  Jared  Sparks,  the 
Yankee,  tells  us  that." 

"Massachusetts  and  Virginia  made  the 
war,"  said  Austin. 

"And  South  Carolina — you  and  I  may 
say  so." 

"There  is  little  left  of  my  family.  My 
three  sisters  are  much  older  than  I  and  their 
children  are  all  German.  My  wife  and  I  have 
no  children."  Austin  spoke  with  the  faintest 
possible  stress,  which,  it  seemed,  the  old  lady 
noticed;  for,  as  if  to  put  him  at  his  ease,  she 
answered: 

"I  knew  that  you  were  married,  but  I  did 
not  know  you  had  no  children.  Well,  well, 
there  are  to  be  no  Ravenels  any  more — and 
Miles  Warfield  was  the  last  of  his  race — better 
so  than  to  have  a  line  run  down  as  did  the 
Breeses.  You  know,  Miles  Breese  was  my 
daughter's  cousin.  I  must  frankly  tell  you 
that  I  abhor  him." 

"Miss  Ravenel  seems  devoted." 

"He  is  her  father.  He  is  only  my  son-in- 
law.  And  I  hated  him  from  the  time  I  made 
my  daughter  marry  him.  That  was  my 
remorse.  My  daughter  had  some  fantastic 
remorse  of  her  own  for  having  left  him,  or  for 
having  divorced  him,  after  her  boy  died.  The 
Warfields,  you  know,  are  gentle,  easy-going 
people,  and  very  religious.  They  think 
divorcing  is  sinful  We  Ravenels  think  it 
only  unnecessary."  And  the  old  lady's  dark 
eyes  flashed.  It  was  easy  to  see  where  Miss 
Ravenel  got  her  spirit  from. 

Austin  rose  to  go.  "I  am  so  sorry  not  to 
see  Miss  Ravenel." 

"  What?  Nothing  of  the  sort.  Of  course, 
you  are  going  to  spend  the  night.  Mary 
came  on  to-day,  I  know — she  has  stopped  in 


Baltimore  about  some  of  her  classes — her  poor 
people.  She  will  be  out  by  the  evening 
train." 

A  night  beneath  her  roof!  But  as  Austin 
felt  his  heart's  blood  rush  to  his  heart,  his 
head  resolved.  "I  fear  it  is  quite  impossible. 
I  have  nothing  with  me" — so  do  clothes 
protect  us,  in  this  world! 

"Well,  come  out  to-morrow;  you  must  give 
us  a  day  at  least." 

"If  my  business  permits;  I  may  have  to 
go  back  to  New  York."  The  excuse,  from  a 
South  Carolina  Pinckney  to  a  Ravenel,  did 
not  sound  convincing. 

"Fiddle-de-dee!  my  daughter  tells  me  you 
have  been  of  so  much  service — and  now  this 
Allegheny  Railroad  trouble — she  wrote  me 
last  night  that  you  were  our  attorney." 

(Last  night!  She  was  thinking  about  him, 
then,  last  night — just -when  he  was  flying 
through  the  Jersey  woods — it  was  only 
yesterday,  he  still  wore  the  faded  rose  he  had 
pinned  in  while  lunching  with  her — she  must 
have  written  immediately  after  he  had  left  her 
in  the  doorway.) 

"I  shall  try  to,"  said  Austin.  "I  really 
will — I  will  telegraph." 

A  mile  from  the  home,  galloping,  he  passed 
an  ancient  vehicle,  creaking  up  the  hill.  Alone 
in  the  back  seat  sat  Miss  Ravenel.  He  turned 
and  greeted  her. 

"I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,"  she  said.  "I 
thought  you  would  come.  But  why  did  you 
come  so  soon  ?    You  are  not  going  ?  " 

In  the  dusk,  he  could  hardly  see  her  face. 
He  strained  his  eyes  to  hers — only  her  voice 
came  to  him,  cool  and  gentle.  Really,  it  was 
hardly  fair  to  count  this. 

"I  must — I  must  get  back  to  Baltimore." 
Bravely  he  made  the  fight.  "I  have  told 
Mrs.  Warfield  perhaps  I  can  come  out  to- 
morrow." 

"I  hope  you  will — good  night." 

The  greatest  resolution  of  Austin  Pinck- 
ney's  life  now  vanished. 

"I  will,"  he  said. 

"Come  in  the  morning — I  want  to  show 
you  Ravenel." 

Late  in  the  evening,  at  the  Chesapeake 
Club,  the  porter  handed  Austin  a  card.  It 
was  "Mr.  Markoff"  in  all  its  proud  isolation 
of  any  Christian  name.  Mr.  Markoff  had 
not  yet  the  entrie  of  a  Maryland  club,  it  ap- 
peared, so  Austin  consented  to  return  to  the 
hotel. 

"Austin,  old  man,  we  play  cards  down.    I 
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don't  mind  admitting  you've  made  a  score. 
Now,  I  think  I  can  make  a  proposition,  if 
you'll  tell  me  what  you  mean  to  do." 

The  American  winced  a  little,  but  said: 
"We  have  made  no  secret  of  what  we  want. 
We  hold  the  meeting  void,  and  both  the  stock 
issue  and  the  guaranty  illegal." 

"The  stock  issue,  after  all,  has  been  voted 
by  the  president  and  directors,  and  the  con- 
tract with  Allegheny  Pacific  is  legal.  Tamms 
was  undoubtedly  president  of  the  Pacific,  and 
the  fact  that  he  was  not  then  president  of  the 
Central  only  makes  the  deal  look  still  further 
all  right — the  new  preferred  stock  has  passed 
into  the  hands  of  innocent  purchasers." 

"Tamms  and  his  pledgees,"  said  Austin 
dryly. 

"Well,  among  others,  the  Chesapeake 
Bank  of  Baltimore.  His  largest  loan  is  there. 
If  you  cancel  the  preferred  stock,  you'll  ruin 
him." 

"And  if  we  don't,  we'll  ruin  ten  thousand 
old  stockholders,  who  got  their  money  hon- 
estly, and  who  can't  make  a  new  coup,  as 
he  can.    Did  he  not  ruin  old  Mr.  Townley?" 

"Oh,  I  see,"  said  Markoff.  "That  old 
story — well,  if  Gresham's  in  it — "  The  wily 
Hebrew  made  a  volte-face.  "Tell  you  what, 
Austin — suppose  I  throw  up  the  sponge  on 
the  preferred  stock?"  Austin  observed  the 
single  pronoun. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  "  said  he. 

"You  to  keep  quiet  for  a  week.    Time.' 

"Ill  tell  you  to-morrow,  at  ten  o'clock.3 

Before  going  to  bed  Austin  telegraphed 
Gresham:  "Chesapeake  Trust  Company 
largest  lender  security  preferred  stock;  shall 
secure  it;  also  much  common;  telegraph  bank 
to  give  certified  check  $205,000."  That  is 
what  the  cipher  meant;  what  it  said  was: 
"Chespeake  depravest  Martha  hog  also 
Mary  wire  Maryland  give  me  certified  check 
palimpsest  palanquin." 

At  ten  o'clock  Markoff  came  to  Austin's 
parlor,  where  he  found  Miss  Aylwin  with  a 
typewriting  machine.  "You  won't  object  to 
a  witness  at  our  interview,"  Austin  said. 
"I've  decided  to  agree  to  a  week's  truce  if 
you'll  sign  a  paper  agreeing  to  have  these 
votes  reconsidered  at  the  special  meeting, 
by  the  directors  and  stockholders  as  well.  I 
also  want  you,  as  Tamms's  attorney,  to  sign 
a  paper  agreeing  that  each  lot  of  collateral 
shall  stand  as  security  for  any  or  all  of  his 
loans  held  by  my  client,  the  Miners'  Bank." 

Markoff  looked  at  Austin,  but  said  nothing. 

"Miss  Aylwin  will  prepare  the  paper,  and 


» 
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you  can  sign  it  I  must  go  now— I  have  an 
engagement"  A  telegraph  boy  came  in  with 
a  dispatch.  Austin  opened  it;  it  was  not  in 
cipher,  and  he  threw  it  over  to  Markoff.  It 
read: 

"Market  opened  panicky.  Central  weak; 
no  quotations  Pacific.  Return  if  possible 
to-day." 

"Do  you  mind  my  sending  this  answer?" 
asked  Markoff.  He  wrote  on  a  blank  sheet 
of  paper: 

"Hold  up  everything  for  a  week.  Possible 
agreement  with  Tamms  party." 

"I  see  no  objection,"  said  Austin,  as  he 
gave  the  message  to  the  telegraph  boy.  Only, 
he  had  added  the  words  "impossible  return 
before  to-morrow." 

Austin  went  around  to  the  Maryland  Bank 
and  got  his  certified  check  for  $205,000;  then 
to  the  Chesapeake  Trust'  Company,  where 
Miss  Aylwin  awaited  him.  "He  has  signed 
it,"  she  said,  "both  papers."  Austin  took 
the  one  relating  to  the  holding  of  collateral 
and  put  the  other  in  his  pocket.  Then,  Miss 
Aylwin  with  him,  he  entered  the  treasurer's 
private  office. 

"Mr.  McTavish,  I  have  come  to  take  up 
that  loan  of  Tamms,"  he  said.  "  I  think  you 
said,  with  interest,  it  amounted  to  over  two 
hundred  and  four  thousand  dollars." 

"Two  hundred  and  four  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six,"  said  Mr.  McTavish.  "We 
consider  it  amply  secured,  even  should  the 
new  preferred  stock  be  held  void,  but  we  are 
always  happy  to  oblige  the  Miners'  Bank. 
Here  is  the  list,  20,000 shares  new  preferred; 
that's  the  trimming;  2,050  shares  old  com- 
mon, and  that's  the  beef." 

"Have  you  got  the  securities?"  Austin 
spoke  not  impatiently,  but  he  was  evidendy  in 
a  hurry. 

"They  are  here."  McTavish  handed  over 
one  long  envelope. 

"Miss  Aylwin,  you  will  take  these  stocks 
and  the  note,  and  carry  them  to  the  Maryland 
Bank  to  hold  for  order  of  the  Miners'  Bank 
of  New  York.  I  suppose  you  can  give  Miss 
Aylwin  an  escort  ?  " 

"Surely,  our  most  trusted  messenger." 
They  left  the  room.  Then,  as  Austin  was 
taking  his  leave,  the  teller's  door  opened. 

"Mr.  Markoff,  sir — "  The  clerk  stopped 
as  he  saw  Pinckney. 

"You  may  go  on,  Roberts." 

"Mr.  Markoff,  sir,  has  called  with  a  certi- 
fied check  to  take  up  that  $200,000  loan  of 
Phineas  Tamms  &  Co." 
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"Tell  him  he  is  too  late,"  said  Mr.  Mc- 
Tavish.  "  Good-by,  Mr.  Pinckney."  And  as 
he  met  Pinckney's  eye,  the  canny  McTavish 
treated  himself  to  one  discreet  smile.  It  laid 
Pinckney  under  an  obligation. 

Austin  caught  his  train.  He  had  no  lunch, 
and  when  he  arrived  at  Ravenel  it  was  nearly 
three  o'clock.  She  met  him  at  the  doorway. 
"My  grandmother  always  rests  in  the  after- 
noon," she  said,  "but  your  room  is  ready.  I 
thought  we  should  like  best  to  go  to  walk? 
We  have  no  horses,  you  know.  But  perhaps 
first  you  would  like  some  lunch?"  . 

"I  have  had  my  lunch,"  lied  Austin. 

Miss  Ravenel  led  the  way  under  the  arch- 
way, through  the  courtyard  where  was  the 
great  sycamore  tree. 

"The  great  bell  in  the  first  branch  is  the 
old  'slave'  bell.  It  is  still  rung  to  call  in  the 
servants  when  we  need  them." 

"  I  have  heard  it,"  said  Austin. 

Now  they  passed  under  an  archway  of 
clipped  box  and  stood  within  a  rectangular 
garden.  In  the  four  corners  were  wonderful 
Japanese  yews;  the  flowers  in  this  garden  were 
kept  up,  and  beautifully. 

"It  is  mine,"  said  Miss  Ravenel.  "You 
know  grandma  cannot  afford  to  hire  labor. 
In  the  old  days  many  of  the  men  that  had  been 
slaves  used  to  come  and  work  in  the  gardens 
for  love,  but  they  are  nearly  all  gone  now. 
You  see  her  father's  name  is  still  carried  on 
the  navy  records,  and  although  he  was  only 
an  ensign  when  he  was  lost,  grandma  gets  a 
commodore's  pension." 

Austin  asked  how  that  might  be. 

"A  naval  officer  of  the  United  States  is  not 
to  be  presumed  to  have  lost  his  ship.  The 
loss  of  the  Hornet  has  never  been  reported. 
So  great-grandpa's  name  was  duly  given  its 
promotion  by  seniority  until  the  retiring  age." 

All  winds  were  stilled  within  this  garden, 
and  as  the  two  stood  together  by  an  old 
sundial,  the  warm  Maryland  sun  brought  out 
the  diverse  perfume  of  the  flowers  against  the 
all-pervading,  warm,  strong  scent  of  the  box 
hedges.  When  they  ceased  speaking  no  sound 
was  heard  except  the  humming  of  the  bees. 

Austin  had  no  desire  to  say  anything.  He 
was  content  to  watch  the  lovely  girl;  she  was 
simply  dressed  in  a  gray  skirt  and  shoes  for 
walking,  and  the  long  slim  waist  of  dainty 
muslin  seemed  to  him  a  more.beautiful  cover- 
ing than  any  ball  dress  he  had  ever  seen. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  shade  of  the  broad  Leghorn 
hat  that  enabled  her  to  look  so  straight  before 
her  with  wide-opened  eyes.    Austin  felt  his 


own  as  if  dazzled,  and  he  looked  down  at  the 
dial,  under  pretext  of  reading  the  motto. 
There  was  a  motto;  and  it  was  charming: 

" — Venit  quae  non  sperabitur  hora." 

"I  shall  never  forget  it — the  hour  never  looked 
for  comes,"  said  he. 

"Or,  the  weather  will  be  finer  than  you  ex- 
pect," laughed  Miss  Ravenel.  "The  charm 
of  Latin  mottoes  is,  they  may  mean  so  many 
things."  And  she  bent  her  lissome  figure, 
so  quickly  that  the  man  had  not  time  to 
stoop,  to  clip  a  blossom  of  gardenia.  "Does 
it  not  remind  you  of  a  ballroom?  I  hate  it, 
in  a  ballroom;  I  grow  it  here  on  purpose.  It 
makes  me  so  glad  I  am  not  there!"  and  she 
stretched  the  flower  out  to  him  to  smell.  He 
drew  a  long  breath  or  two,  but  avoided  asking 
for  it,  and  she  pinned  it  to  her  dress.  They 
were  going  now  by  one  of  the  old  mills;  its 
overshot  wheel  lay  still  under  its  layer  of  green 
moss,  and  the  shining  drops  tinkled  musically 
as  they  fell  upon  the  rotting  wood.  One  side 
of  the  great  stone  wall  was  torn  out  and 
fallen,  as  if  by  a  shell.  He  asked  if  it  was 
done  in  the  war. 

"No,  I  did  it  myself  with  gunpowder,"  said 
the  girl  simply.  "We  needed  the  stones  for 
the  avenue.  Laurel  Run  will  wash  it  away  in 
the  floods.  This  is  Laurel  Run;  there  is  the 
old^stillhouse;  that  marble-rimmed  pool  be- 
side the  brook  that  comes  down  from  the 
Hanging  Wood  was  meant  for  a  bath,  before 
the  days  of  indoor  plumbing." 

"I  should  love  to  bathe  there  still,"  said  he. 

"You  may  if  you  like,  and  get  up  early 
enough  before  breakfast.  I  tried  it  once  but 
there  were  too  many  water  spiders,"  laughed 
she.  "  This  is  called  the  Wood  Walk ;  it  runs 
for  nearly  half  a  mile  along  the  run  and  the 
trees  have  never  been  cut  down.  They  say 
that  Lafayette  was  very  fond  of  it  and  he  and 
Washington  and  Count  Marbois  used  to  come 
here  to  tea.  That's  why  that  is  called  the 
Lafayette  Circle." 

She  pointed  to  the  retaining  wall,  which  ran 
all  along  the  steep  hill  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
path,  and  here  was  hollowed  out  into  a  semi- 
circle in  which  were  three  stone  seats. 

"There  is  a  'salon  de  Mirabeau'  in  Au- 
vergne,"  said  Austin,  "but  I  am  sure  it  served 
no  such  harmless  purpose." 

"  The  British  didn't  think  this  was,"  said 
she.  "It's  only  a  day's  march  from  here  to 
the  Brandywine.  See,  here  the  laurel  begins 
already."  They  were  getting  now  into  a 
veritable  mountain  gorge;  the  stream  was 
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roaring  at  their  feet  and  the  interspaces  of  the 
dark  forest  were  rosy  with  the  laurel  through 
which  the  girl  glided,  beautiful  as  that  Are- 
thusa — was  it? — who  was  turned  to  cold 
marble  in  the  Borghese  palace.  But  Austin 
was  sternly  refusing  himself  the  thought  of 
the  girl's  beauty. 

"  You  will  not  mind  a  good  long  walk  ?  "  she 
said.  "I  do  so  love  it — the  first  time  I  come 
here  after  the  long  New  York  winter." 

Austin  said  he  would  not  mind  a  good  long 
walk. 

"That  reminds  me,"  she  said;  "I  have  read 
one  of  those  books,  the  only  one  I  could  get  at 
the  bookstore  near  the  station,  and  it  isn't 
about  a  factory  girl  at  all;  it's  about  a 
duchess." 

"Why  should  factory  girls  wish  to  read 
about  factory  girls?" 

"Well,  they  would,  if  the  stories  were 
properly  written.  What  we  want  for  them 
is  a  Balzac — a  Balzac  with  a  heart." 

"Won't  Howells  do?" 

"Howells  is  too  ladylike,"  she  laughed. 
"Women  are  women,  as  men  are  men,  and  it 
would  do  them  good  to  be  told  so.  But  this 
duchess  book  has  just  the  same  trouble  I  find 
in  the  girls  themselves — it  hasn't  any  ideals 
except  diamonds  and  display,  and  they  won't 
believe  that  we  have,  either." 

"Send  them  to  Newport,"  said  Austin 
sadly.  Something  in  his  tone  struck  the 
young  girl,  and  for  the  first  time  she  looked 
at  him,  as  it  were,  personally. 

"No,"  she  said  softly,  "we  must  go  to 
them."  Then  after  a  minute  (she  was  lead- 
ing, leaping  lightly  from  one  mossy  step  to 
another,  so  that  her  white  waist  made  a 
glimmering  in  the  steep  valley  wood)  she 
turned  lightly  in  her  tread  and  "with  the 
upper  foot  so  pressed  that  the  lower  was  the 
firmer"  looked  at  him.  "Would  you  like  to 
go  with  me  to  our  little  factory?  I  called  it 
ours,  but  it  is  only  a  little  water-power  with  a 
nook  of  land  that  General  Ravenel  gave  to 
some  Hessians  who  were  too  poor  to  go  home 
after  the  Revolution.  But  to  get  there  we 
must  go  down  to  the  road  and  climb  back 
again. "  She  seemed  to  need  no  answer,  but 
turned  downward;  here  there  was  no  path,  but 
she  sprang  easily  from  one  ledge  to  another, 
scorning  his  hand;  Austin  followed,  looking  at 
her;  now  and  then  she  would  turn  and  look  up 
at  him;  smiling;  at  such  moments  Austin's 
heart  passed  through  all  the  grades  of  happi- 
ness. 

"It  is  the  multitudes  that  are  misled.    I 


want  you  to  see  the  mill  girls  here.  It  is  the 
vast  aggregation  of  such  in  cities  that  seems 
to  crush  all  to  a  coarse  uniformity — necessary, 
I  suppose." 

"  Markets,  cheaper  railway  rates,  power,  are 
the  causes;  electricity  promises  much  but  fails 
to  fulfill  as  yet.  I  had  hoped  to  see  the  time 
when  a  little  thread  of  wire  would  carry  into 
every  working  woman's  home  the  brute  force 
necessary  for  her  skilled  labor,  and  so  all 
could  live  at  home,  and  in  the  country." 

"They  would  not  do  it,"  said  she.  "Even 
here,  where  the  conditions  are  so  perfect — for 
we  are  near  enough  to  cart  the  few  materials, 
and  the  product  (they  make  watches)  is  so 
valuable  that  the  rail  rates  do  not  count — I 
have  trouble  sometimes  in  persuading  the 
young  girls  to  stay."  By  this  time  they  had 
stepped  down  out  of  the  forest  onto  the  level 
valley  road;  Austin  noted  gladly  that  the  sun 
was  still  some  hours  high;  before  them  lay  a 
picturesque  long  stone  mill,  beside  it  a  flume 
and  a  pretty  pool  into  which  a  waterfall  some 
sixty  feet  in  height  fell  churning.  The  little 
dell  was  full  of  ferns  and  flowers,  and  as  they 
entered  the  main  great  room  of  the  factory  the 
girls  all  looked  up  with  joyous  salutation. 
"It  is  my  first  visit  this  year,"  said  Miss 
Ravenel,  "but  they  cannot  leave  their  work 
to  speak  to  us  while  the  machinery  is  run- 
ning." 

Some  forty  young  women  with  a  few  elder 
ones  (they  were  the  widows,  she  said)  were  in 
the  room;  the  air  was  pure,  the  windows  all 
open,  on  most  of  the  window  sills  a  bunch  of 
flowers;  the  flaxen  braids  of  the  younger  still 
showed  their  Saxon  origin;  they  were  all  neat 
and  wholesome  looking,  if  not  handsome, 
and  wore  cool-looking  shirtwaists  as  dainty 
as  Mary  Ravenel 's  own. 

"The  few  men  needed  do  the  heavy  work, 
tend  the  machinery,  pack  and  unpack;  the 
girls  prefer  to  have  them  work  in  another  room 
— it  leaves  them  freer.  We  will  ask  the  su- 
perintendent to  stop  the  wheel  a  moment. 
The  old  overshot  wheel  I  could  stop  myself; 
but  we  had  to  give  it  up  for  a  modern  tur- 
bine. I  loved  it  so,  though,  that  I  got  it  dis- 
.  connected  and  leave  it  be  for  the  looks  of  it." 
As  the  wheels  revolved  more  slowly  and  the 
shafting  slacked,  the  operatives  all  clustered 
around  Mary  Ravenel.  Austin  stood  apart 
and  looked  on — then  he  was  introduced  to  a 
few,  the  Slite  who  did  only  handwork;  the 
engravers,  who  designed  monograms  and  in- 
scriptions. 

"I  rejoice,"  said  Austin  as  they  walked 
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away,  "that  they  can  still  compete  with  the 
trust." 

"They  have  an  old  trade-mark  and  reputa- 
tion— the  Laurel  Run  watches.  Many  people 
still  will  be  at  pains  to  get  them.  After  all, 
a  hand-made  watch  is  best  But  they  do  now 
have  to  buy  their  cases.  Mr.  Kollner  tells 
me  he  is  afraid  they  will  try  to  force  them  to 
join  the  trust,  and  the  first  thing  the  trust 
would  do  is  to  abandon  these  works  entirely 
— the  trust  doesn't  want  handwork." 

"The  highest  economy  of  management 
being,  so  far  as  possible,  to  eliminate  the 
human  element,"  said  Pinckney  grimly. 

"Perhaps  some  higher  taste  will  want  it 
back.  Now,  Mr.  Pinckney,  that  speech  came 
from  Wall  Street — at  Laurel  Run  we  are 
human  and  happy."  The  girl  was  climbing 
nimbly  through  the  ferns;  Austin  followed, 
but  stumbling  more,  for  he  would  keep  his 
eyes  fixed  on  hers,  so  that  now  and  then,  as  she 
looked  downward  over  her  shoulder  to  him, 
he  could  see  them  smile. 

"Surely,"  she  went  on,  "all  that  humanity 
needs  is  knowledge  of  the  higher  good,  of 
what  is  really  good,  really  valuable — and 
God  has  so  arranged  it  that  the  making  of  the 
really  good  is  never  labor  that  degrades.  The 
tilling  of  fields,  the  sailing  of  ships,  the  fash- 
ioning of  beautiful  things  by  hand  and  eye 
alone,  this  is  good;  the  mining  of  metals,  the 
forging  of  cannon,  the  sitting  at  a  crowded 
bench  to  aid  a  jnachine  turn  out  cheap  imita- 
tion jewelry,  shoddy,  vulgar-patterned  car- 
pets, noxious  chemicals  to  be  utilized  again  in 
unwholesome  processes,  this  is  bad." 

"Ruskin  was  a  seer,  but  he  was  not  omnis- 
cient. How  about  sweatshops,  paper  mills, 
shoe  factories?  Sweatshops  are  home  labor, 
and  there  is  no  machinery.  Paper  you  must 
have  in  any  earthly  millennium.  Would  you 
go  back  to  the  cobbler  and  his  bench?" 

Miss  Ravenel  laughed.  "We  might  at 
least  get  another  Hans  Sachs.  And  I  am  not 
sure  there  is  not  something  inherently  mere- 
tricious about  clothes.  As  to  wood  pulp,  I 
don't  care  for  Sunday  newspapers  and  I  do 
prefer  it  in  its  original  condition  of  primeval 
forest!"    But  Austin  wanted  to  be  graver. 

"'Knowledge  of  thy  truth,"'  he  quoted. 
"  It  is  all  we  need.  Perhaps,  after  all,  we  are 
in  a  transition  stage.  Even  Carnegie  libraries 
may  bring  us  some  of  it. " 

"And  that  service  which  alone  is  perfect 
freedom.  Not  the  freedom  our  poor  city 
mill  girls  wanted." 

"  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  free  will  ?  " 


"If  there  is  no  free  will,  there  is  no  free- 
dom." 

"Malebranche  said  that  all  causal  volition 
was  but  the  direct  interposition  of  God.  And 
Liebnitz  said  that  a  stone,  falling  through  the 
air,  would  think  it  did  it  of  its  own  free  will." 

"I  never  read  any  philosophy,"  said  the 
girl,  "but  I  should  say  that  the  stone  would 
be  perfectly  right." 

The  man  looked  at  the  young  woman  in 
wonder.  "You  have  anticipated  Spinoza's 
rejoinder." 

"Gravitation  is  but  inclination,  and  con- 
scious inclination  is  desire,  will,  attraction, 
love;  the  will  to  serve  is  the  love  of  God." 

"But  what  do  you  tell  your  class  girls?" 

"To  those  that  have  a  church,  I  say  that. 
To  others,  I  respect  their  agnosticism,  but  I — 
surely  you  can  say  "  (Miss  Ravenel  went  on, 
modestly  correcting  herself),  "you  can  say 
with — who  was  it? — Amiel? — 'I  do  not  know 
what  others  are — I  am  emerald.  My  duty 
is  to  be  emerald.'  Or  you  can  say,  each  rod 
of  iron  has  a  love  for  north;  therefore  we  say, 
there  is  some  great  source  and  end  of  the  love 
we  call  a  magnet's;  we  do  not  think  of  deny- 
ing the  magnetic  north.  So  each  one  of  us, 
some  more,  some  less,  far  down  below  the 
day  desires,  have  still  a  love  of  good,  an  in- 
clination for  goodness;  somewhere,  therefore, 
is  a  well  spring  and  a  source  and  an  end  of 
goodness.  Thither  we  will;  and  the  will  is 
the  love  of  God;  and  its  conscious  service  is 
perfect  freedom." 

Had  they  gone  down  now  (Austin  later 
thought)  would  consequences  have  been 
altered?  Why  was  it  willed  otherwise? 
They  did  not  so  will;  by  some  virginal  in- 
stinct in  each  they  had  kept,  as  it  were,  in  the 
realms  of  pure  reason,  an  instinct  perhaps 
beginning  to  be  conscious  on  the  man's  part, 
as  he  looked  at  her  wonderful  face,  white 
with  enthusiasm  of  her  speech,  her  clear  eyes 
blazing.  But  he  did  not  meet  them,  this  time, 
and  was  saved.  They  came  now  out  on  a 
crag  of  limestone  where  all  the  world  around 
was  lower  land;  they  sat  together,  she  looking 
far  out  to  the  purple  horizon,  he,  now,  looking 
at  her.  How  long  they  talked  he  never  knew ; 
it  was  when  the  waning  light  grew  like  the 
light  of  autumn;  they  had  spoken  of  Dante, 
how  he  had  anticipated  even  what  they  had 
been  saying,  that  he  was  the  greatest  of  them 
all.  Austin  told  how  he  had  been  in  factories 
— in  Latin  countries — where  the  mill  girls 
hired  readers  to  read  aloud — the  classics, 
Dante,  Cervantes.    When  would  that  be  at 
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Nauchester?  And  she  had  said  she  thought 
the  girls  at  Laurel  Run  would  like — if  not 
Dante — Heine,  Uhland,  Longfellow.  He 
found  she  knew  her  Dante  well;  the  "Vita 
Nuova,"  the  precursor  of  all  our  higher,  Chris- 
tian love  tales;  something  even  of  his  life.  So 
they  were  led  to  talking  of  Beatrice,  of  her 
marriage,  of  Dante's  marriage,  of  his  later 
loves.  But  Austin  now  was  watching  her 
face;  as  the  purple  shadows  came  upward 
from  the  valley  his  look  became  more  ab- 
sorbed; the  white  figure  grew  but  a  shimmer 
in  the  shadows  of  the  laurels;  he  looked  down, 
too,  at  her  white,  ringless  hands. 

"It  is  really  late,  now.  I  must  go.  I  am 
so  sorry.  I  have  never  met  anyone  with 
whom  I  thought  so  much  alike."  It  was 
she  who  spoke.  The  ungrammatical  little 
sentence  was  slipping  out  so  carelessly,  when 
his  eyes  leaped  up  to  hers — and  there  was  one 
long  look  between  them.  No  word  was  said. 
The  gardenia  at  her  breast  fluttered  a  little. 
The  clear  amethyst  of  her  eyes  changed,  as 
he  looked,  to  that  dim,  cloudy  blue.  Austin 
turned  away  as  he  said: 

"Dante  never  loved  anyone  else.  But  she 
refused  him  her  salutation." 

Miss  Ravenel  made  no  answer;  she  was 
leading  the  way  rapidly  through  the  now  dark 
wood.  But  the  light  was  now  flooding 
through  the  man's  whole  soul.  After  a 
minute  again  he  spoke. 

"Whatever  they  may  tell  you,  Miss  Rave- 
nel, remember — the  lady  from  Genoa  lied." 
There  was  a  choking  end  to  this  sentence. 
Had  she  heard  it  ?  He  stumbled  over  a  bush. 
He  would  say  nothing  more;  she  did  not.  At 
last,  when  she  spoke,  it  was  to  ask  him,  in  the 
open  road,  how  soon  he  was  to  leave  Baltimore. 

"In  a  day  or  two — not  to-morrow.  My 
wife  does  not  come  home  till  Wednesday.  We 
are  to  be  at  Beverly  this  summer."  This 
speech  was  willed,  and  Austin  expected  the 
conventional  rejoinder,  but  the  girl  made 
none.  He  became  conscious  of  a  chilling  air 
now,  that  swept  upward  through  the  gorge. 
He  became  very  faint.  He  could  hardly  see 
his  guide  before  him.  He  resolved  that  in  the 
box  garden  he  would  stop.  "May  I  have  a 
gardenia?" 

She  watched  him  stoop  to  cut  one  and  threw 
hers  away;  it  was  already  (she  pointed  out  in 
the  light  of  the  doorway)  brown  at  the  edges; 
then,  as  she  looked,  for  the  first  time,  at  his 
face,  she  cried  out,  "Why,  you  look  faint!" 
and  indeed  our  hero  had  collapsed  upon  a 
chair. 


"The  fact  is,  I  didn't  eat— I  didn't  eat 
enough  lunch,"  he  said,  laughing.  But  the 
girl's  matronly  instinct  now  prevailed;  he  was 
a  boy,  in  need  of  nursing;  she  darted  about  for 
cakes  and  sherry. 

"You  must  drink  it  at  once."  She  sat 
beside  him  on  the  old  horsehair  dining-room 
seat  and  looked  merrily  over  the  glass  of 
brown  sherry.  Austin  broke  the  bread  and 
drank  the  wine.  But  with  his  strength  came 
back  the  veil  between  them.  Mrs.  Warfield 
made  the  brightness  of  the  dinner  table.  She 
asked  if  they  had  talked  out  their  business. 
"Not  yet,"  said  Austin.  "I  don't  think  we 
talked  any  business  at  all,"  said  the  girl. 

But  (some  fairy,  I  suppose,  or  kindly 
heathen  goddess,  holding  the  scales  to  his 
eyes)  Austin  was  happy  as  he  had  never 
dreamed  that  happiness  could  be.  He  did 
not  ask  why;  he  did  not  even  reflect  that 
questions  might  come  in  the  morning;  he  was 
sitting  at  her  table,  breaking  her  bread,  beside 
her  so  that  he  with  his  natural  look  had  her 
face  in  his  vision,  her  presence  at  his  side. 
And  every  word  she  spoke  was  molded  in  his 
memory  as  a  footprint  in  a  clay  that  turns  to 
rock. 

After  dinner,  pretexting  his  cigar,  he  walked 
into  the  garden  and  searched  for  the  gardenia 
she  had  cast  away;  he  put  it  in  his  coat  instead 
of  the  one  he  wore;  she  would  not  notice  it. 

"You  will  not  mind,"  he  said  to  her,  "if  I 
walk  out  in  the  garden  a  little  more  ?  "  By  no 
means — she  was  very  tired,  she  was  going  to 
bed;  breakfast  was  at  eight— he  might  come  in 
when  he  liked,  for  the  garden  door  was  never 
locked.  "I  hope  we  did  not  walk  too  far," 
said  Austin.  Miss  Ravenel  apparently  did 
not  hear;  she  was  kissing  her  grandmother 
good  night. 

"Your  candle  will  be  upon  the  stairs,"  said 
the  old  lady. 

Pinckney  went  out.  The  warm  scent  of 
the  box  still  was  there  that  he  had  known  that 
day;  through  the  trees  he  heard  the  tinkle  of 
the  old  mill  wheel,  the  murmur  of  the  stream 
where  he  had  walked  with  her.  That  night 
must  never  end;  so  long  as  he  prolonged  it,  it 
was  still  the  day  when  he  had  been  with  her. 
The  very  clothes  he  wore /were  those  that  he 
had  worn  when  with  her.  So  he  smoked,  and 
did  not  think— he  did  not  have  to  think — and 
walked  about  her  gardens.  Only  at  the  dawn 
did  he  go  to  his  room.  But  it  was  only  to 
take  his  bath,  don  his  morning  clothes,  and 
then,  fresh-eyed  as  the  morn  itself,  hie  him  up 
the  path  where  he  had  been  with  her.    Far  up 
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he  climbed,  fixing  the  trail  in  his  memory,  up 
to  the  very  rock  where  he  had  sat  with  her — 
the  grass  still  pressed  where  she  had  stood,  the 
birch  still  bent  against  which  he  had  leaned. 
The  morning  was  over  the  world,  and  he  saw 
that  it  was  good;  he  loved  her,  and  he  saw  that 
it  was  good. 

But  coming  down,  the  butler  bade  him 
breakfast  alone,  and  after  it  appeared  Mrs. 
Warfield,  unwontedly  early,  as  she  said,  for 
her.  But  she  could  not  let  him  breakfast 
alone,  and  her  daughter  had  been  suddenly 
called  to  Baltimore,  while  he  was  out  on  his 
morning  walk.  And  Austin's  heart,  which 
had  been  rich  with  the  treasure  of  the  coming 
hours,  closed  suddenly  its  doors — oh,  was  this 
all,  was  this  all?  Was  it  all  over?  Back  in 
the  forest  he  asked  himself  this;  then  his 
pulse  seemed  to  give  one  thrill  and  was  silent, 
like  a  man,  thrown  from  his  horse,  who  lies 
upon  the  field  and  does  not  rise. 

It  was  all  forever  over. 

And  love  was.  Love  was,  and  it  was  such 
as  this — love  elemental,  always,  eternal,  im- 
mutable. No  one  had  told  him  it  could  be 
like  this.  Not  even  Dante.  He  had  looked 
at  those  around  him,  and  discoursed  of  it, 
fluendy,  boylike.  And  it  was  Mary  Ravenel. 
O  God,  how  he  loved  herl  Nay — he  was  no 
other  thing  than  her.  He  was  her.  And  at 
the  roots  of  the  birch  tree,  he  murmured  her 
name,  over  and  over  again,  Mary — Mary — 


Mary  Ravenel.  Why  had  she  left?  He  knew. 
He  knew.  Was  not  his  soul  now  hers.  And, 
O  Mary,  mother  of  all  mercies,  why?  It 
might  have  been. 

And  the  great  strong  fellow  lay,  his  face  in 
the  fern  leaves,  and  cried  like  any  child.  So, 
convulsively,  he  sobbed,  and  his  tears  rained 
through  the  mosses.  Have  you  lost  your 
respect  for  him,  my  lady  reader?  Why, 
Homer's  heroes  cried.  True,  in  all  his  life 
had  never  Killian  Van  Kull,  nor,  I  suppose, 
Guy  Livingstone,  nor  any  hero  of  historical 
romance.  But  I  must  tell  the  truth  of  Austin 
Pinckney  as  he  always  told  it  to  himself — nor, 
moreover,  did  I  give  him  to  you  as  a  hero — 
just  a  man.  But  so,  if  you  will,  henceforth  I 
give  him  up  to  you,  a  broken  hero. 

But  nevermore  he  lied  to  himself.  There 
was  no  weak  self-deception  about  his  love  for 
Mary  Ravenel.  True,  he  loved  her,  as  the 
moth  the  star,  the  pine  the  palm,  the  soul  the 
spirit;  but  he  also  loved  her  as  a  man  a 
woman.  He  could  not,  if  he  would,  lie  him- 
self out  of  that. 

When  his  tears  stopped,  he  spent  the  morn- 
ing hours  trying  to  remember  her  face.  In 
the  afternoon,  he  took  his  leave;  before  her 
return,  as  (he  could  feel)  she  had  willed. 

But  so,  it  had  been  willed  that  these  two 
should  meet — willed  in  that  realm  where,  and 
where  alone, 

"That  can  be  which  is  willed." 


(To  be  continued.) 


TO    A    MOTHER 


By  MARJORIE   BENTON  COOKE 


THESE  latest  years  have  bound  upon  thy  back 
Fardels  of  suffering,  which  have  bent  thee  low, 
Halted  thy  steps  and  made  thy  progress  slow, 
Though  staff  and  helping  hand  thou  didst  not  lack. 
The  days,  like  hills,  stretched  off  to  Heaven's  gate, 
Each  peak  a  pinnacle  of  poignant  pain, 
And  at  the  base,  run  riot  with  Night-bane, 
Lo!  Death,  grim  Pilgrim,  lurked  and  lay  in  wait. 
But  love  went  forth  with  hope  and  courage  high, 
To  battle  there,  and  victory  won,  by  stealth 
He  led  thee  gently  where  the  waters  lie 
That  wind  across  the  fertile  plains  of  health. 
Ah,  Sweet,  is  there  regret  in  thy  dear  eyes 
That  clinging  hands  held  thee  from  Paradise? 


NABBY 


By  ELIZABETH   BRENNAN 


HEN  twilight  deepened  into 
dusk,  Nabby  placed  a 
lighted  candle  close  to  the 
window  pane.  She  had 
learned  to  do  this  in  days 
long  gone,  even  before 
"Big  Pat  McGovern"  had 
captured  her  heart  and  lured  her  from  the 
Kerry  glen  of  her  childhood  to  his  mountain 
home  in  Glan. 

Micky  Finan,  coming  down  the  road  near 
Gilgan's  Gap,  saw  the  light  and  directed  his 
steps  toward  it,  unconsciously  taking  it  as  a 
welcome  to  come  and  "kaily  "  awhile  in  Nab- 
by's  cottage.  When  he  lifted  the  latch  with  a 
"  Hiven  save  all  here,"  he  heard  Nabby  finish- 
ing her  usual  nightly  speech  to  Tom,  telling 
him  of  all  the  "poor  craytures  out  in  the  dark 
an'  away  from  home,"  to  say  nothing  of  the 
"good  people,"  who  would  be  comforted  and 
cheered  by  a  light  on  their  way. 

"Thrue  for  ye,  ma'am,"  Micky  ejaculated, 
and  fixed  himself  on  the  hob  opposite  Tom 
McGovern  with  an  air  of  comfort  born  of  cus- 
tom. "It's  a  fine  thing  comin'  along  a  dark 
road  at  night  to  see  a  light  somewheres  out  iv 
the  gloom." 

"Yis,  indeed,"  Nabby  agreed.  Her  big 
son  nodded  his  assent,  and  was  about  to  sub- 
stantiate his  agreement  verbally  when  the 
flames  from  the  turf  fire  flared  up  the  chimney 
as  a  hand  on  the  latch  opened  the  door  to  ad- 
mit Leggy  Mitchell,  whose  greeting  was  an- 
swered by  a  general  chorus  of  "Hiven  save 
ye  kindly." 

"Won't  ye  sit  down?"  Nabby  asked,  hos- 
pitably drawing  a  creepy  stool  within  the  circle 
of  the  hearth. 

"  No,  thank  ye  kindly,"  Leggy  replied.  "  I 
just  saw  yer  light,  an'  thought  I'd  come  for 
a  coal  for  me  pipe.  It's  fine  weather  we're 
havin',"  he  added,  "seein'  that  to-morrow  is 
Novimber  day." 

"  Fine,  intirely,"  Nabby  agreed,  with  an  un- 


easy glance  in  the  direction  of  her  son,  who 
had  not  vouchsafed  Leggy  a  word  or  look  be- 
yond the  first  greeting.  Mitchell  seemed  not 
to  notice  this,  but  he  hastily  packed  a  coal  into 
his  dudeen  and  forgot  to  withdraw  it  until  he 
was  well  on  his  way  up  the  mountain  road. 

"That's  an  ould  naygur,"  Tom  McGovern 
said  when  the  door  closed  behind  the  old 
man. 

"He's  no  worse  than  his  naybors,  if  it's  on 
account  iv  Bob  yer  talkin',"  Finan  interposed. 

"He  is  worse,"  Tom  McGovern  insisted. 
"What  call  has  he  to  trv  an'  make  a  match  for 

* 

Bob?  Shure  Bob  made  the  place  what  it  is 
since  he  kem  home  from  America  wid  the 
money  that  he  earned  in  the  sewer  pipes  iv 
Chicaygo." 

"Thrue  enough,"  Micky  agreed,  "but, 
accordin'  to  the  custom  iv  the  counthry,  ould 
Leggy  is  right  to  make  a  match  for  his  son." 

"An'  where  would  ye  lave  Sarah  Curran 
that  has  waited  for  Bob  these  tin  years?" 
Nabby  asked. 

Finan  did  not  answer,  so  Nabby  became 
reminiscent,  and  declared  proudly  that  Pat 
McGovern,  "Hiven  rest  him,"  lost  nothing 
though  she,  Nabby,  came  to  him  empty- 
handed  and  penniless. 

"Ye — ye  liked  him,  mother,"  Tom  said,  in 
a  hesitating,  unaccustomed  voice. 

"I  did  that,"  Nabby  answered,  "but  bitther 
wor  his  folks  whin  I  kem  among  thim  first. 
Ye  see,  I  was  from  away  down  among  the 
Kerry  glins,  an'  I  had  no  backin'  nor  a  sowl  in 
the  world  but  me  mother.  Me  poor  father 
died  iv  a  broken  heart  whin  the  land  was 
taken  from  him  that  his  heart's  blood  had 
gone  into  the  tillin'  iv." 

"Many  a  man's  case  in  the  days  gone  by," 
Micky  remarked. 

"Yis,"  Nabby  replied,  "but  if  it  was  for  not 
payin'  rint,  we  might  be  able  to  stand  it  bet- 
ther.  The  Colonel,  who  was  our  landlord, 
gev  no  cause  but  that  as  it  was  so  well  culti- 
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vated  an'  gev  such  a  nice  view  iv  the  lake,  he 
was  goin'  to  take  it  into  his  own  dimense. 

"  'Deed,  I  was  a  girsha  runnin'  about  that 
day  whin  the  Colonel  rode  up  to  our  door  an' 
called  for  me  father. 

"'O'Donoughue,'  he  sed,  'I'm  sorry  I'll 
have  to  change  ye  over  to  Garthy.  I  want 
this  place  for  meself,'  he  said. 

"Me  father  never  answered  a  word,  but 
stood  starin'  at  Colonel  White. 

"'Spake,  man,'  said  the  Colonel,  mad  like, 
an'  in  a  couple  iv  minutes  me  father  did. 

"'Colonel  White,'  he  sed,  'it  is  niver  yer 
manin'  to  put  us  out  iv  here.  Shure  I  can't 
mind  iv  all  the  O'Donoughues  that  wor  bom 


to  put  us  out  iv  our  home.  But  'twas  no  use; 
the  nixt  day  the  cattle  wor  driven  over  to  Gar- 
thy, an'  we  had  to  follow  thim  as  well  as  we 
could  into  a  bam  on  the  place. 

"That  night  me  father  was  found  dead  in 
the  haggart  iv  the  ould  home.  So  what  won- 
der that  I  was  empty-handed  a  few  years  af- 
ther,  whin  I  met  Pat  McGovem  at  a  weddin' 
in  Garthy.  He'd  cum  down  all  the  way  from 
Glan  to  be  at  the  marriage,  for  the  bride- 
groom, O'Flaherty,  was  his  cousin. 

"  Well,  out  iv  it  all  we  got  to  carin'  for  wan 
another,  though  people  tould  me  that  Pat  was 
the  son  for  his  father's  place,  an'  wud  be  ex- 
pected to  bring  a  girl  wid  a  fortune  into  it. 


'  Won' 


and  died  in  this  place,  to  say  nothin'  iv  the 
way  we  worked  an'  slaved  to  make  it  what  it 
is.  If  the  farm  is  well  tilled,  who  did  it?  If 
the  lake  is  now  to  be  seen,  who  was  it  that  tore 
the  whins  and  brambles  up  be  the  roots  an' 
toiled  to  have  that  slope  so  green  down  to  the 
wather's  edge?  Shure  'twas  the  O'Donoug- 
hues. An'  ye  can't,'  me  father's  voice  rose 
wid  the  sorrow  iv  it  on  him,  'ye  can't  mane  to 
do  this  thing?' 

"Charles,  me  brother,  a  slip  of  a  gossoon, 
kem  runnin'  out  at  me  father's  voice,  an'  stood 
be  the  horse's  head,  cryin'  because  me  father 
looked  so  wild.  Mother  kem  from  the  byre, 
an'  whin  I  whispered  to  her  what  was  wrong, 
she  threw  herself  on  her  knees  be  the  Colonel's 
stirrup  and  begged  him,  for  Hiven's  sake,  not 


'  Nabby  asked  hospitably." 

Pat  himself  tould  me  that  his  father  was  al- 
ready lookin'  about  for  a  girl  wid  money 
enough  to  suit  his  farm,  but  that  he  wud 
have  no  wan  but  me  if  the  whole  world  wint  to 
pieces  over  it.  I  was  proud,  an'  sed  I  didn't 
care  whether  or  which,  an'  wudn't  look  at 
Pat  for  a  while,  though  me  heart  was  breakin' 
for  him. 

"Thin  his  father  heard  about  Pat  an'  me 
goin'  togither,  an'  he  wint  at  wance  over  to 
Haley's  an'  began  to  make  a  match  for  Pat  wid 
Dely.  A  nice  girl  she  was,  too,  but  my  Pat 
cudn't  be  got  to  notice  her,  though  that 
didn't  matter  to  the  ould  people  if  they  cud 
bring  the  match  about. 

"Pat's  father  wanted  a  girl  wid  a  hundred 
pounds  at  laste,  an'  old  Haley  agreed  to  give  , 


it,  but  that  was  before  himself  an'  his  frinds 
walked  over  the  McGovems'  land.  Whin 
they  did  they  backed  out  iv  the  hundred  an' 
wanted  to  pull  it  down  to  eighty  pounds. 
Ould  McGovem  kicked  at  this,  said  his 
'waste'  would  go  to  no  man's  daughter  for 
less  than  a  hundred,  an'  there  it  was. 

"It  was  cumin'  onto  Nov Unber night.  In- 
deed, it  will  be  fifty  years 
come  to-morrow,  an'  all  the 
girshas  in  the  parish  wor 
talkin'  iv  the  thricks  they'd 
play  to  find  out  who  their 
thrue  sweethearts  were  to  be. 
I  kept  dumb,  for  I  knew  in 
me  heart  that  Pat  McGovern 
was  the  only  wan  for  me,  but 
as  I  had  not  seen  him  for  a 
month,  I  thought  mebbe  me 
cowldness  had  turned  him 
from  me,  an'  me  heart  was 
sore.  Tis  well  I  mind  that 
Novimber  night. 

""Tis  a  night  iv  good 
cheer,'  me  mother  sed,  'an' 
do  ye  go,  Nabby,'  she  tould 
me,  'an'  play  yer  thricks  as 
well  as  the  other  girls.'  She 
knew,  me  mother  did,  that  I 
was  achin'  for  Pat. 

'"I  don't  care  about 
thricks,'  I  sed;  'let  the  other 
girls  ask  the  "good  people" 
about  their  sweethearts.  I 
have  none,'  I  sed,  an'  began 
to  cry.  „ 

'"Whist,  alanna,'  me  "' 
mother  sed,  an'  givin'  me  a 
ball  iv  worsted  she  pushed 
me  out  wid  the  other  girls  who  wor  goin'  to 
the  old  limekiln  at  the  head  of  the  brae. 
'Let  Nabby  thry  her  fortune  first,'  she  tould 
them,  and  they  all  wor  glad,  for  every  one 
was  afraid  to  be  the  first. 

"Well  I  mind  that  Novimber  night.  The 
whole  world  looked  black,  an'  the  only  spot  iv 
brightness  in  it  was  the  light  in  me  mother's 
window.  She  niver  forgot  to  put  it  there,  an' 
laste  iv  all  wud  she  do  so  at  Hallowe'en,  when 
all  the '  good  people '  come  out  iv  the '  forts '  an' 
have  a  spree  night.  '  Tis  the  laste  wan  can 
do  to  light  them  on  their  way,'  she'd  say. 

"Whin  passin'  the  glin,  a  few  late  rowan 
berries  dropped  on  me  head,  an'  we  all  groped 


tily  packed 
bis  dudiin. 


"Ye  saw  the  ould  limekiln  at  Garthy  wance, 
Tom,"   Nabby   turned   to   her   son.    Tom 
McGovem  nodded  from  among  the  smoke 
wreaths  circling  the  hob.    Finan  was  leaning 
against  the  crook  and  had  forgotten,  in  the  in- 
terest of  Nabby's  narrative,  to  draw  the  long 
Deny  which  his  teeth  held.    Nabby,  satisfied 
with  Tom's  agreement,  went  on  with  her  tale. 
"Shure,  if  ye  mind  it," 
she  said,  addressing  Tom, 
"ye'll  know  that  it's  stand- 
in'  up  there  on  top  iv  the 
brae,  an'  a  little  ways  off 
ye'd  think  its  four  square 
walls  wor  built  into  the  sky. 
At    laste,    that's    what    I 
thought    that    Novimber 
night,  fifty  years  ago.   Even 
in  the  dark  wan  can  see  it 
away  off,  for  it  stands  like 
a  ghost  wid  its  white  sides 
lookin'  like  windin'  sheets. 
Behind  it  is  the  'fort,'  and 
beyond  is  the  mountain,  an' 
beneath   there's   the   say. 
Under  the  mountain  'clodd- 
tha  na  mon1  was  moanin' 
for  a  storm.    In  Garthy  we 
always  knew  whin  a  storm 
was  cumin'  by  the  wranglin' 
iv  the  ocean  an'  the  rocks. 
That's  what  the  ould  folks 
named  'cloddtha  na  mon,' 
the  moanin'  iv  the  say. 

"The  girshas  wor  all  still 
an'  afraid  as  we  climbed 
the  brae.  There  was  Sally 
Dempsey,  an'  Kitty  Meagh- 
er, Mary  Casey,  an'  meself. 
Mary  was  the  bravest,  but  meself  was  the  wild- 
est that  night.  I  was  mad  wid  sorrow,  I 
think,  an'  wasn't  afraid  to  ask  the  fairies,  or 
the  divil  even,  if  Pat  an'  meself  wor  iver  to  be 
happy  togither. 

"We  wor  to  go  in  wan  by  wan — ye  know 
the  way — an'  throw  the  ball  iv  worsted  down 
wan  iv  the  deep  holes  where  the  limestone  was 
bumed  long  ago.  Thin,  holdin'  the  end  iv 
the  worsted  we  wor  to  begin  the  ould  rhyme 
an'  ask  in  the  name  iv  the  Ould  Boy,  or  in  the 
call  iv  the  King  iv  the  Fairies,  to  have  wan's 
thrue  sweetheart  come  and  wind  up  the  worst- 
ed. Near  iverywan  was  afraid  to  call  on 
the  Fairy  King,  for  'twas  not  unknown  for 


coal  into 


in  the  dark  to  pick  them  up,  for  'twas  for  luck,  him  to  take  a  likin'  to  a  girshaan'  stale  thim 
they  sed.  The  rowans  are  fairy  trees,  ye  afther,  so  we  all  mint  to  ask  in  the  Ould  Boy's 
know.    That's  why  they  are  so  grand. 
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"I  was  trimblin'  so  that  Mary  Casey  came 
in  aftherme,but  I  didn't  notice  a  bit  ivher.an' 
whin  I  stood  over  the  dark  hole  an'  knew  there 
was  fairies  in  ivery  shadow  an'  that  shure  it 
ought  to  be  Hiven's  an'  not  the  divil  or  the 
fairies  wan  shud  ask  for  love,  I  dropped  me 
worsted  in  an'  grew  strong,  an'  though  me  voice 
had  hardly  any  noise  at  all  in  it,  I  whispered: 

"'In  the  name  iv  Hiven,  let  me  thrue  love 
come  and  wind   the 
ball.' 

"A  cowld  sweat 
came  out  all  over  me 
whin  I  felt  a  tuggin'  at 
the  worsted  iv  some 
wan  windjn'  it  up. 

"  'In  Hiven's 
name,'  I  cried  thin, 
though  I  shudn't  have 
spoke,  'who  are  ye 
that  claims  to  be  me 
thrue  love?' 

" '  Tis  me,  Nabby,' 
kem  a  voice  that  I 
knew  to  be  Pat  Mc- 
Govern's  iv  Glan. 

"At  that  Mary 
Casey  caught  me  or 
I'd  fell  in  the  hole, 
an'  the  last  thing  I 
minded  was  the  dread 
that  mebbe  me  love 
was  dead.  How  else, 
I  thought,  cud  I  hear 
his  voice,  except  he 
was  wanderin'  wid 
the  'good  people.' 

"I  was  woke  be 
some  wan  holdin'  me 

so  hard  an'  fast  that  it  crushed  me,  an'  the  first 
words  I  knew  won  'Me  colleen  ban  asthore. 
I've  killed  her,  I've  killed  her.' 

"It  was  Pat's  voice  that  I  heard,  an'  Pat's 
arms  that  held  me,  an'  for  fear  the  joy  iv  it  wud 
lave  me,  I  lay  still  in  his  arms  for  a  couple  iv 
minutes  an'  heard  him  sayin'  to  me  mother: 
'Oh,  why  did  ye  let  me  do  it?  I  only  mint 
to  surprise  her,  an'  thought  she  wudn't  spake 
to  me  if  I  kem  to  her  any  other  way.'  So  I 
found  out  that  me  mother  an'  Pat  wor  playin' 
a  thrick  on  me  an'  that  'twas  Pat  himself  was 
in  the  limekiln,  an'  no  wan  else,  no  fairy  nor 
divil. 

"I  was  that  glad  that  I  stole  me  arms 
around  his  neck  an'  kissed  him  there  before 
thim  all.  All  the  other  girls  kem  down  wid 
us  from  the  old  kiln,  an'  no  other  fortune  was 


" '  /  dropped  me  worsted  in.' 


tried  that  night.    But  mine  was  settled  there 
an'  thin. 

"'I'll  not  go  home  without  me  colleen,'  Pat 
tould  me  mother.  'They  can  say  all  they 
like,'  he  sed,  'but  I'll  take  her  home,  an'  if 
Father  James  isn't  willin',  shure  I'll  go  to  the 
Bishop  himself.' 

"  Father  James  was  willin'  enough,  but  the 
nixt  day,  whin  we  wor  all  ready  for  the  wed- 
din',  ould  Haley  an' 
Pat's  father  kem  in 
post  haste  from  Glan, 
bringin'  Dely  wid 
thim.  Dely  had 
plagued  her  father  to 
give  the  hundred 
pounds,  for  she  had  a 
fondness  for  my  Pat, 
it  came  out.  So  we 
wor  all  taken  before 
the  Bishop.  Pat  an' 
me  aid  hardly  keep 
from  laughin'  at  the 
madness  iv  Pat's 
father  an'  ould  Haley. 
An'  Dely,  too,  wudn't 
spake  to  anywan  in 
Garthy. 

"But   the   Bishop 
was  grand.    He  sed 
'twas  unnatural  to  ex- 
pect pace  in  a  coun- 
thry  where  love  itself 
was    sowld    for   ha'- 
pince  an'  pince;  sed 
that,  in  time,  if  Pat 
was  made  to  many 
a  girl  he  didn't  care 
for,   the  money   she 
brought  him  wud  mebbe  all  go  to  the  public 
house  an'  the  girl  herself  mebbe  have  many  a 
black  back.    But  at  the  ind  the  Bishop  was 
grandest  ivall,  an',  though  I  thought  he  didn't 
know  Pat  well  whin  he  spoke  iv  a  black  back 
for  Dely,  I  thought  it  fine  to  hear  him  say — 
though  'twas  long  afther  whin  I  knew  what  he 
raley  mint: 

" '  Love,'  he  sed, '  is  the  only  thing  that  can 
tache  us  to  bear  wid  wan  another,  an'  whin  a 
man,  be  the  Lord's  help,  finds  his  mate,  'twud 
be  as  sinful  to  put  between  them  as  to  thry  to 
privint  the  natural  growth  iv  threes  or  flowers 
or  fruit  or  any  iv  the  good  things  iv  the  earth 
that  Hiven  med  for  man's  binifit.' 

"Pat's  father  wudn't  dare  go  agin  the 
Bishop,  so  there  was  nothin'  for  him  an'  ould 
Haley  an'  Dely  to  do  but  go  home,  for  they 
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wudn't  wait  for  the  weddin',  though  'twas  wan 
iv  the  finest  was  iver  known  in  Garthy. 

"An*  oh  the  joy  iv  that  Novimber  night 
when  Pat  an'  me  took  hands  for  the  Glan 
road!  People  tould  us  'twas  cowld,  but  we 
didn't  feel  it,  for  our  hearts  wor  warm,  an' 
kept  so  for  forty  years.  Pat  niver  was  sorry; 
nayther  was  meself,  an'  now  I'm  only  waitin' 
till  Hiven.  calls  me  to  me  love's  side  agin. 
I  don't  care  how  soon,"  Nabby  added  with  a 
little  wistful  smile. 

"  Oh,  mother,"  Tom  protested,  "ye  shurely 
don't  want  to  lave  me?" 

"Whin  Hiven  calls,  alanna,"  Nabby  made 
reply. 

"Aye,  aye,"  Finan  said,  remembering  how 
the  sailors  on  the  vessels  he  had  helped  un- 
load addressed  their  Captain.  "Aye,  aye," 
he  repeated,  "whin  Hiven  calls." 

"Shure,  shure,"  Tom  agreed,  in  a  light 
voice,  meant  to  change  the  solemn  trend  of  the 
conversation.  "An'  I  hope  Bob  Mitchell  an' 
Sarah  Curran  will  only  happen  half  as  well 
as  you  did,  mother,  with  me  father.  Spake 
iv  the  divil  an'  he'll  appear,"  he  added,  as  the 
latch  lifted  once  more  and  a  quiet-faced 


woman  entered  in  advance  of  six  foot  two  of 
stalwart  manhood. 

"Bob  an'  Sally,  on  me  faith!"  Finan  ex- 
claimed.   "  Shure  we  wor  just  talkin'  iv  ye." 

"Come  up  to  the  fire  this  minit."  Nab- 
by bustled  to  meet  them  halfway  across  the 
kitchen  floor. 

"No,  ma'am,  thank  you,"  said  Bob,  "we 
won't  be  sittin'.  We  have  to  be  makin' 
tracks  for  Cawley's." 

"Ohl"  said  Nabby,  with  a  woman's  quick- 
ness, "so  ye're  for  takin'  Sal  to  yer  aunt's 
house?" 

"  For  to-night,  yes,"  Bob  answered.  "  To- 
morrow we  go  home.  We  thought  ye'd  like 
to  know,  so  we  came  in  to  tell  ye." 

"An'  what  about  yer  father — what  will  he 
say?"  Nabby  questioned. 

"He  won't  deny  us,  I  think,"  Bob  an- 
swered. "I'm  the  last  one  left  to  him  now, 
but  if  he  bears  malice  about  the  matchmaking 
— shure  the  world  is  wide  for  Sarah  and  me. 
Come,  Sal,"  he  called  her,  and  together  they 
went  out  on  the  mountain  road,  the  light  from 
Nabby's  window  streaming  behind  them  like 
a  benediction. 
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By  W.  S.  HINCHMAN 

"T^IS  not,  O  moon,  thy  sad  solemnity, 

-1*    Nor  yet  thy  crescent  in  a  clear  cold  west; 
Tis  not  thy  shimmering  on  a  dark  wave's  crest, 
Nor  yet  thy  white  sepulchral  majesty 
I  feel;  these  have  in  lover's  ecstasy 
Been  sung;  these  have  spurred  wise  men  in  their  quest, 
Their  keen  attempt  the  secret  song  to  wrest 
From  thy  shut  lips,  from  the  cold  heart  of  thee. 
Yet,  phantom,  silent,  dead,  inscrutable, 
Thou  hast  a  life  in  thine  enduring  death; 
Before  man  was  thou  wast  and  thou  shalt  be 
When  man  has  gone;  thy  course  immutable 
Thou  measurest,  and  God's  unending  breath 
Thou  breathest,  symbol  of  eternity. 


BIG    GAME 

By  H.  B.  MARRIOTT  WATSON 


iHE'S  as  cross  as  two  sticks 
at  your  going,"  observed 
Delia  to  her  sister,  Lady 
Molly  Calverley.  "  I  could 
tell  from  the  way  she 
banged  the  door." 
"Let  her,"  said  Molly  in- 
differently as  she  laced  her  boots.  "Evelyn's 
nothing  to  do  with  me  now  I'm  nineteen." 

Delia,  who  was  only  sixteen,  regarded  her 
with  admiration.  "You  wouldn't  dare  to 
go  away  on  your  own  hook  and  leave  her?" 
she  suggested  interrogatively. 

It  was  but  a.  mild,  respectful  challenge, 
and  Molly  saw  no  difficulty  in  taking  it  up. 
"I  shouldn't  mind  at  all,"  she  said,  and 
straightened  herself  languidly.  "Do  you 
think  I'd  better  wear  my  picture  hat  or  the 
one  with  fur?"  she  asked  vaguely. 

Ere  Delia  could  deliver  an  opinion  twelve- 
year-old  Cicely  entered.  "  Evelyn  says  you're 
to  be  quick  or  she'll  go  without  you,"  she  said. 

"If  you  talk  to  me  like  that  I'll  box  your 
ears,  you  saucy  thing,"  said  Molly  angrily,  as 
she  fitted  on  her  picture  hat. 

"It  looks  sweet,"  said  Delia.  "You'll  be 
getting  married  some  of  these  days,  Molly." 

Molly  shrugged  her  shoulders,  as  she  nod- 
ded to  Eileen  to  hand  her  her  fur  coat 
"Marriage,"  she  said  sententiously,  "isn't 
everything.  If  I  married  at  all,  it  would  be  a 
man  with  plenty  of  money  and  a  position." 

"And  a  handsome  man,"  added  Eileen. 

"  With  lots  of  dogs,"  cried  little  Marjorie. 

"  Would  you  marry  him  if  he  wasn't  in  love 
with  you?"  inquired  curious  Cicely.  "I 
wouldn't." 

"Oh,  you're  a  child!  You  don't  under- 
stand," said  Molly.  "Love's  not  everything. 
Is  that  Evelyn  calling?"  she  asked  anxiously. 
"Tell  her  I'll  be  down  in  a  moment." 

Evelyn  was  an  admirable  skater,  and  Molly 
was  not  ashamed  of  her  own  prowess.    As 


they  glided  smoothly  along  Molly  became 
aware  of  a  commotion  behind  her,  and  she 
glanced  round.  What  she  saw  was  a  tall, 
vigorous  young  man  in  a  short  coat  rocking 
vaguely  about  on  the  ice,  with  his  arms  in  the 
air  like  semaphores.  The  next  moment  they 
were  both  on  the  floor  of  ice.  Molly  had  sat 
down  hard,  and  could  have  cried  with  vexa- 
tion, as  well  as  with  the  shock.  But  ere  this 
calamity  could  fall,  she  was  assisted  to  her  feet 
by  some  one,  and  found  herself  standing  witb 
her  hands  in  his,  thanking  him  vaguely. 

"Really  people  shouldn't  be  allowed—" 
Then  she  suddenly  recognized  her  rescuer. 

"That's  quite  true;  they  shouldn't,"  he 
said  gravely.    "I  hope  you're  not  hurt." 

"Oh,  no!"  said  Molly  with  a  sublime  lofti- 
ness.   "Thank  you  very  much." 

He  took  her  and  placed  her  in  a  seat,  un- 
obtrusively seeing  to  her  comfort.  Then  with 
a  salutation  he  left  her.  Molly  sat  fuming 
inwardly. 

"Molly,  who  was  that  you  were  talking 
to?"  asked  Evelyn  approaching. 

"  Oh,  an  acquaintance  of  mine!  " 

"  An  acquaintance! "  echoed  Evelyn,  raising 
her  eyebrows. 

"Yes,  a  man  named  Messiter,"  pursued 
Molly  coolly.  "He  picked  me  out  of  a  canoe 
in  the  summer  at  the  Towers." 

"Ah,  I  remember!"  said  her  sister.  "I 
don't  approve  of  such  introductions." 

"At  all  events  he  was  the  only  person 
decent  enough  to  pick  me  up  just  now." 

"If  you  can't  keep  your  feet  it  would  be 
wise  not  to  come  here." 

"I  did  keep  my  feet,"  said  poor  Molly 
angrily.  "It  was  a  brute  of  a  man  knocked 
me  down." 

"My  dear,  you  can't  afford  to  be  knocked 
down  by  men,"  Evelyn  was  beginning  icily 
when  she  was  interrupted  by  a  voice: 

"  Lady  Mary,  the  duke  wishes  to  apologize. 
May  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  him  ?  " 
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There  was  Mr.  Messiter,  and  behind  him 
the  vigorous  young  man  in  the  short  coat. 

"Will  you  forgive  me,  Lady  Mary?"  he 
asked,  without  waiting  for  further  formalities. 
"I  hadn't  the  remotest  idea  I'd  hit  you." 

"It  was  of  no  consequence,"  said  Molly. 

At  that  moment  a  new  voice  intervened. 

"Oh,  it's  you,  my  dear!  I  wondered  who 
it  was,"  said  Lady  Cecilia.  "Did  Edward 
hurt  you?"  That  was  the  opportunity  for  the 
formal  introductions,  and  presently  Evelyn 
and  Messiter  were  engaged  in  talk,  while  the 
duke  devoted  his  attention  to  Molly. 

"  It  was  too  bad,"  he  said.  "  If  I  had  to  run 
into  anyone  I  might  have  run  into  some  one 
else — that  stout  woman  in  blue,  for  instance." 

"I  don't  see  that  it  would  have  been  any 
better  for  her  than  for  me,"  she  answered. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  care  about  her! "  he  observed 
frankly.  "It  reminds  me  of  when  I  was  in 
Colorado,  shooting  bear,  and  I  knocked  an 
old  squaw  into  a  water  butt  and " 

"Thank  you,  I'm  not  an  old  squaw." 

He  laughed.  "I  should  think  not."  Noth- 
ing seemed  to  upset  his  complacency.  "  Skat- 
ing's  a  poor  sort  of  business,  ain't  it?"  he 
asked  of  Molly. 

"I'm  extremely  fond  of  it,"  she  returned. 

"You'll  come,  won't  you,  Lady  Evelyn?" 
Lady  Cecilia  was  saying.  "I'm  giving  my 
brother  and  Mr.  Messiter  tea  in  my  club." 

Evelyn  looked  brilliant.  "Certainly,  with 
pleasure,"  she  answered.  She  smiled  at  the 
duke,  who,  noticing  another  handsome  girl, 
crossed  to  her. 

Mr.  Messiter  turned  to  Molly. 

"Is  it  peace  and  good  will?"  he  inquired. 

"It's  our  duty,  I  suppose,"  she  said  relax- 
ing.    "But  I  find  it  hard  sometimes." 

"  So  do  I,"  he  confessed, "  awful." 

Lady  Cecilia  showed  a  disposition  to  move, 
and  the  party  drove  to  the  club. 

They  chattered  until  the  waiter  brought  the 
tea  things.  Evelyn  was  very  bright  and 
witty,  and  Lady  Cecilia  was  absent-mindedly 
gracious. 

"Are  you  sure  you've  got  what  you  want, 
my  dear  ?  "  she  asked  of  Molly. 

Molly  assured  her  that  she  had. 

"I  never  get  what  I  want,"  said  Mr.  Mes- 
siter in  his  deliberate  way.  "That's  what 
keeps  me  happy." 

"Happy!"  said  Molly  in  surprise. 

"Yes;  there  is  only  one  golden  rule  for 
happiness — always  have  something  beyond 
your  reach.    I  have  now." 

"What  is  it?"  she  asked  smilingly. 


"  A  goal  at  which  I  shall  never  arrive." 

"Then  you'll  be  disappointed,  and  that 
means  unhappiness,"  remarked  wise  Molly. 

"I  shall  always  hope  to  arrive,"  he  answered. 

"  But  you  said  you  never  would,"  she  said 
in  perplexity,  "and  if  you  know  you  never 
will,  you  know  you  won't." 

"  That  sounds  right,"  he  observed  thought- 
fully. "You  shed  new  light  on  the  subject. 
But,  I  mustn't  allow  you  to  depress  me.  I 
am  incorrigibly  hopeful." 

"But  you  say  you  won't  and  then  you 
will,"  Molly  protested. 

He  nodded  as  he  sipped  his  tea.  "That's 
the  advantage  of  being  a  complex  person." 

Molly  fell  back  on  more  intelligible  ground. 

"What  sort  of  goal  is  it?"  she  asked. 
"Politics?" 

"Heaven  forbid ! "  he  said  fervently. 

"  Painting?"  she  queried  again. 

"No;  I  know  I  never  could  paint  decently." 

"But  you  said — "  began  Molly. 

"By  Jove!"  said  the  duke,  his  eye  caught 
by  the  head  of  a  moose  over  the  door.  He 
turned  abruptly  to  stare  round  the  hall,  and 
kicked  the  table.  Two  cups  and  the  cream 
jug  went  over  on  Evelyn's  dress. 

"Hang  it!"  said  the  duke.  "What  a 
clumsy  fool  I  am,"  and,  rising  precipitately 
to  help,  sent  the  whole  table  flying. 

Lady  Cecilia  gave  vent  to  an  exclamation 
of  alarm  and  annoyance,  but  Evelyn,  who  had 
materially  suffered,  said  nothing.  Messiter 
elevated  his  eyebrows  at  Molly. 

"It's  all  big-game  shooting,"  he  murmured. 

"Well,  he's  only  shot  a  few  teacups,"  said 
Molly  derisively. 

"You  forget  Lady  Evelyn,"  said  he. 

"Oh,  she's  not — !"  Molly  paused. 

"All  women  are  big  game,  you  know,"  he 
said  sententiously. 

Molly  pondered  this.     "To  be  shot?" 

"To  be  shot  at,"  he  amended.  "They're 
rarely  hit.  But  they  are  captured  sometimes, 
and  then  they  adorn  drawing-rooms." 

Molly  laughed.  "Isn't  it  generally  supposed 
that  it's  the  other  way  round?"  she  asked. 

"  Oh,  we  both  hunt ! "  he  said  mildly.  "  But 
women  never  get  wounded;  men  do.  That 
makes  them  happy." 

"Happy!"  she  echoed. 

"Yes;  we  like  risks." 

"  Women  take  risks,  too,"  said  Molly  firmly. 

A  little  later  Evelyn  rose  to  go,  and  the 
sisters  took  their  departure  in  the  brougham. 

"The  duke  seems  very  nice  and  bright," 
observed  the  elder  in  her  pleasantest  tone. 
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"Oh,  Evelyn,  your  dress!"  cried  Molly. 

"Oh,  I  don't  think  it's  muchjiurt!"  said 
Evelyn  philosophically.  "Of  course  it  was 
very  clumsy,  only  I  suppose  he's  got  out  of  the 
way  of  tea  parties.  Lady  Cecilia's  bringing 
him  to  call,"  she  added  complacently. 

Lady  Cecilia  did.  They  arrived  about  a 
week  later,  and  the  duke  got  on  famously  with 
Lady  Templeton .  He  talked  on  this  occasion 
a  good  deal  to  Molly. 

"He  asked  me  if  I  read  'books  and  things,' 
and  when  I  said  no,  very  demurely,  he  con- 
fided to  me  that  he  hated  women  who  did." 
Thus  did  Molly  confide  to  that  old  family 
friend  and  confidant,  the  Hon.  Roger  Martin, 
commonly  called  'Tiggy.' 

"He  ought  to  have  found  out  whether  you 
did  before  hating,"  pronounced  'Tiggy.' 

"But,  'Tiggy,'  if  I'd  said  yes,  what  would 
he  have  said?" 

"  Said  he  liked  'em,"  suggested  'Tiggy.' 

"No;  he  would  have  said,  'Oh,  really, 
well,  I  shouldn't  mind  your  sort  o'  books,  I 
knowl'  Oh,  I  know  the  duke,  '  Tiggy  1' 
He's  a  duck." 

Mr.  Martin  looked  serious.  "They're  not 
the  same  thing,  dukes  and  ducks,  you  know," 
he  observed.  "The  problem  appears  to  for- 
mulate itself  somewhat  thus:  Do  dukes  want 
ducks  or  ducats?    I  don't  know.    Some  do." 

' '  Some  do  what  ?  You  are  stupid, '  Tiggy. ' ' ' 

"It  is  mystifying,"  confessed  Mr.  Martin, 
rubbing  his  eyeglass.  "When  they  go  to 
America  they  get  both." 

"The  duke  only  goes  to  America  to  shoot," 
remarked  Molly. 

"Duck  shooting?"  queried  'Tiggy.' 

"No;  big-game  shooting,"  said  Molly. 

"Ah,  well  it  might  even  be  called  that  I " 

"Why  that's  just  what  Mr.  Messiter  said." 

"Mr.  Messiter!  And  pray  who  is  Mr. 
Messiter?"  inquired  'Tiggy'  politely. 

"  Oh,  he's  a  friend  of  the  duke's  1 " 

"Big-game  shooting,  too?" 

"No;  he — I  don't  know  .what  he  does,  but 
he  can't  swim." 

"Perhaps  he's  a  cripple?" 

"No,  he's  not,"  said  Molly  decidedly. 
"He's  quite  straight,  and  good  looking." 

"And  he  only  hunts  small  game,"  mused 
'Tiggy.'  "What  a  pity  with  such  qualifica- 
tions!" 

Molly  took  refuge  from  this  unintelligible 
irony  in  a  dignified  retreat. 

But  it  was  easily  seen  presently  that  the 
duke  had  abandoned  big  game;  and  if  he 


could  not  be  said  to  be  after  small  game,  he 
was  certainly  devoting  a  good  deal  of  his  time 
to  Lady  Templeton's  second  daughter,  a  fact 
which  Evelyn  was  the  first  to  perceive. 

"It  is  evident  he's  set  his  heart  on  butter- 
cups and  primroses  and  that  sort  of  thing," 
said  she  sneeringly  to  her  mother,  "and  Molly 
must  be  talked  to." 

"What  am  I  to  say  to  her?"  inquired  Lady 
Templeton  feebly.    "She's  only  nineteen." 

"So  much  the  better,"  said  Evelyn.  "There 
will  be  no  ridiculous  obstacles.  She'll  take 
her  medicine  in  jam." 

The  duke  came  a  good  deal,  and  a  din- 
ner party  was  given  in  his  honor,  to  which 
his  friend,  Mr.  Messiter,  was  also  invited. 
Molly  found  herself  in  a  corner  of  the  draw- 
ing-room with  Messiter. 

"If  there's  one  thing,"  remarked  he,  with 
his  eyes  complacently  directed  on  the  duke, 
"I  dislike,  it  is  his  persistency." 

"  But  isn't  that  a  virtue  ?  "  asked  Molly. 

"It  may  be  a  vice,"  he  declared.  "The 
duke  does  not  know  when  he's  beaten.  The 
only  awkward  part  is  that  other  people  do." 

"But— but,"  said  puzzled  Molly.     "Why 

is  he  defeated  ?" 

"I  don't  say  he  is,"  returned  Mr,  Messiter 
coolly.  "I  only  hope  he  is.  You  see  he 
goes  out  shooting  lions  and  tigers  and  he 
thinks  the  same  method  will  apply  to  every- 
thing else.  He  takes  big-bore  guns  with  him. 
In  fact,  as  you  may  possibly  have  noticed, 
they're  all  bore."     His  face  was  quite  grave. 

The  duke's  eyes  were  wandering  from  his 
host,  and  had  already  reached  their  corner 
twice;  but  Messiter  sat  on  unperturbed. 

"The  duchess  (when  there  is  one),"  he 
went  on,  "will  be  a  very  happy  woman.  The 
family  jewels  are  of  enormous  value — ropes 
of  pearls  and  opals  and  diamonds." 

"How  awfully  nice,"  said  Molly,  her  eyes 
glistening. 

He  regarded  her.     "Yes,  isn't  it?  " 

"  Opals,"  said  Molly,  who  had  been  think- 
ing, "  are  unlucky  unless  you're  born  in  Oc- 
tober." 

"Are  they?"  he  rejoined,  and  paused. 
"When  were  you  born,  Lady  Mary?" 

Molly  was  guilty  of  a  quick  blush.  "  Oh — 
in — in  October!"  she  stammered. 

At  that  moment  the  duke,  having  eman- 
cipated himself,  bore  down  heavily  upon  them. 

"Lady  Mary,  will  you  come  out  with  your 
sister  and  Lady  Templeton  in  my  motor  car  ?  " 
he  asked  in  his  cheery  way. 

Molly  hesitated.    "  If — if  it's  arranged." 
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"Oh,  we've  fixed  it  all  up  "  he  responded. 
"  Messiter,  there's  room  for  you,  too." 

"  Thanks,"  said  Messiter  languidly.  "  But 
I  don't  know  your  driving.    I'm  engaged." 

"It  was  really  very  rude  of  him,"  explained 
Molly  to  her  sisters,  next  day,  when  the  dinner 
was  being  discussed.  "He  didn't  wait  to 
hear  when  it  was." 

"Is  the  duke  going  to  drive  himself, 
Molly?"  inquired  Cicely. 

"Of  course  he  is,  duffer,"  said  Eileen;  but 
Molly  was  talking  privately  with  Delia. 

"O  Molly  1"  said  Delia.  "Do  you 
think — ?"  She  left  off,  and  glanced  at  the 
younger  children,  who  were  all  agog.  "You'd 
better  go  away,"  she  Said  severely.  "We 
don't  want  you  gaping  like  pigs." 

Delia  put  her  arm  through  Molly's  and 
drew  her  away.  "Molly,"  she  whispered, 
"do  you  think  you'll  take  him?" 

"He's  not  asked  me,"  Molly  said  shortly. 

"But  he  will;  I  know  he  will,"  said  Delia. 

There  seemed  to  be  some  reason  in  Delia's 
confidence  when  the  duke  called  next.  Eve- 
lyn stage-managed  the  call,  and  the  duke  and 
Lady  Molly  were  left  together  by  accident. 

"I'm  glad  you  liked  the  motor  drive,"  said 
the  young  man  for  the  third  time.  "I've  got 
a  better  car  than  that  now,  and  I  hope  you'll 
come  out  on  it." 

Molly  expressed  a  hope  that  she  would. 

"Do  you  remember  when  I  upset  you?" 
said  the  duke  with  his  customary  bluntness. 

"  Certainly,  I  do,"  said  Molly  with  asperity. 

He  laughed.  "I  know  I'm  a  clumsy  beggar, 
but  if  I'd  known  it  was  you  I'd  havesatdown." 

"  Did  you  do  it  on  purpose?"  asked  Molly. 

"Purpose!  Oh,  well,  no.  I  saw  some- 
thing in  front  of  me  and  grabbed  at  it,  you 
know.    But  if  I'd  known " 

"It's  very  kind  of  you,"  said  Molly,  ex- 
periencing a  curious  resentment. 

"But  what  I  wanted,  I  suppose,"  said  the 
duke  more  thoughtfully,  "was  some  one  to 
catch  hold  of — a  partner,  so  to  speak."  He 
saw  his  way  now.  "And  if  I  could  get  hold 
of  a  partner  I  wanted  I'd  pretty  soon " 

"There'll  be  plenty  of  partners  at  Mrs. 
Stuart-Cockburn's  dance,"  said  Molly,  rising. 

She  was  angry,  and  without  realizing  it  she 
wanted  to  stop  him.  The  best  thing  that 
occurred  to  her  was  to  ring. 

"Let  me  see;  you  like  Scotch  tea,  don't 
you?"  she  asked,  turning  to  him.  "Parker, 
will  you  bring  the  whisky  and  the  soda?" 

The  duke  was  disconcerted,  and  showed  it. 
He  took  the  whisky  and  soda,  however. 


But  that  ring  seemed  to  have  been  the 
signal  for  Evelyn's  reappearance.  She 
thought  it  was  all  over.    But  it  was  not  quite. 

"Did  the  duke — ?"  She  paused  as  she 
put  half  a  question  in  a  coldly  amiable  way. 

"The  duke  had  a  whisky  and  soda,  to  which 
he  seems  attached,  and  went,"  said  Molly. 

"He  probably  was  not  quite  ready.  He's 
very  awkward,"   Evelyn  told  her  mother. 

But  there  was  something  to  hope  for  from 
the  dance,  which  came  off  the  following  week. 
There  was  not  only  a  conservatory,  but  a 
long  picture  gallery.  The  following  after- 
noon a  little  party  was  gathered  in  the  library, 
while  Molly  recounted  her  adventures. 

"  You  would  have  thought  I  was  an  ele- 
phant he  was  trying  to  lift.  And  he  tore 
Evelyn's  flounce." 

Molly  dissembled  her  dainty  lightness,  be- 
gan to  execute  some  laborious  maneuvers,  and 
painfully  reached  the  middle  of  the  room; 
achieving  a  clumsy  turn  of  the  waltz,  she 
kicked  out  her  foot.  Her  shoe  flew  into  the 
air,  as  the  door  opened,  and  'Tiggy's'  voice 
was  audible. 

"This  is  where  I  generally^hang  out." 

The  shoe  struck  some  one,  as  it  seemed,  in 
the  face,  and  Molly  uttered  an  exclamation. 

"  I'm  awfully  sorry,"  she  said  in  confusion. 

"  She  was  showing  us  how  the  duke  danced," 
said  Marjorie  shrilly.     "  It  is  so  funny." 

Mr.  Messiter  laughed  softly; '  Tiggy '  turned 
his  eyeglass  from  one  to  the  other. 

"I'm  glad  to  find  in  my  old  age  that  you're 
all  growing  so  studious.  "Mr.  Messiter  was 
anxious  to  see  this  haunt  of  ancient  peace. 
You  see  its  attractions,  Messiter."  'Tiggy' 
passed  in. 

Molly  was  near  the  door  and  anxious  to 
escape.  ' '  Did  you — I  mean  my  shoe  dropped 
somewhere,"  she  said  to  Messiter. 

"It  dropped  on  my  nose,"  said  he. 

He  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  and  drew 
something  out.  As  he  looked  at  her  there 
was  in  his  gaze  what  she  had  never  noticed 
before.  He  seemed  no  longer  the  cool  man 
she  had  hitherto  known. 

"I  have  here  a  shoe,"  he  said  quickly  and 
in  a  low  voice,  "which  I  should  like  to  try  on 
with  the  privilege  of  marrying  the  lady  whom 
it  fitted." 

"Oh,  it  would  fit  lots,"  said  Molly  faintly. 

"Will  you  let  me  begin  with  you?" 

Molly  hesitated;  her  heart  was  throbbing. 

Then  she  put  out  her  foot  slowly,  and  ever 
so  little  a  way.  But  it  was  sufficient  for  the 
experiment. 


CURRENT   REFLECTIONS 

BY   EDWARD  S.  MARTIN 


THEN  the  hundredth  an- 
kb  niversary  of  the  birth  of 
I  William  Lloyd  Garrison 
J\  was  receiving  attention  in 
Jl  December  many  interest- 
?  ing  and  notable  things 
**  were  said  by  many  inter- 
esting and  notable  people.  Everyone  who 
wanted  a  say  had  it  in  one  place  or  another, 
and  while  the  natural  purpose  of  the  celebra- 
tion was  to  extol  Mr.  Garrison  as  a  heroic 
reformer,  the  other  view  of  him,  as  an  im- 
moderate and  irresponsible  enthusiast,  got 
some  exposition  chiefly  in  letters  to  the  news- 
papers. What  view  the  future  historian  will 
take  of  the  labors  of  the  antislavery  prophet 
is  debatable,  and  really  doesn't  much  matter. 
Whether  the  historian  concludes  that  slavery 
in  the  United  States  had  become  an  anachro- 
nism and  was  surely  doomed,  and  whether  or 
not  he  argues  that  it  might  more  profitably 
have  been  allowed  to  die  a  natural  death,  and 
that  there  was  more  mischief  than  true  help  in 
the  efforts  to  kill  it  violently,  we  must  in  any 
case  deal  with  Mr.  Garrison  as  a  vociferous 
and  effectual  fact,  and  weigh  him  against  the 
counter  facts  on  the  other  side  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line  that  were  quite  as  vociferous, 
though,  as  it  turned  out,  less  effectual. 
Meanwhile,  nothing  that  I  read,  of  what  was 
said  about  the  Boston  liberator,  was  more 
interesting  than  the  testimony  of  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Villard,  as  to  his  enjoyment  of  life.  "  He 
was  the  happiest  man,"  she  said,  "that  ever 
lived.  He  took  the  greatest  comfort  in  doing 
his  simple  duty.  There  never  was  a  moment 
in  which  he  was  not  happy.  He  spoke 
harshly  of  sin,  but  was  very  tender  of  the 
sinner.  He  didn't  hate  the  slaveholder;  he 
pitied  him.  His  desire  to  have  slavery 
abolished  was  not  alone  to  give  the  black 
man  freedom;  it  was  also  to  give  the  white 
Southerner  freedom.  However  harsh  his 
language   may   have  sounded,   his  actions 


were  always    gentle.      His   weapons   were 
spiritual." 

It  was  admirable  in  him  to  have  been  so 
happy — to  have  liked  his  job  so  well  and  to 
have  had  fun  with  it.  Happiness  is  a  con- 
dition that  is  very  worthy  of  respect.  That  a 
man  is  continuously  happy  for  years  together 
in  his  work  and  in  his  life  is  not  conclusive 
evidence  that  he  is  on  the  right  track  and 
doing  the  thing  he  was  intended  to  do,  but  it 
is  presumptive  evidence  of  it.  I  presume  that 
the  chief  ingredients  of  Mr.  Garrison's  happi- 
ness were  the  mens  sibi  conscia  recti,  and  the 
gaudium  certaminis.  Of  course  a  big  fight 
is  one  of  the  most  exhilarating  human  ex- 
periences possible,  particularly  if  one's  for- 
titude is  kept  up  by  regular  meals  and  due 
repose  in  good  beds,  and  if  one  never  suffers 
from  remorse.  Mr.  Garrison's  great  fight 
lasted  him  for  thirty-five  years,  and  however 
hard  he  laid  on,  the  violence  of  the  retort  was 
always  enough  to  save  him  from  any  pangs 
of  contrition.  Of  course  he  was  a  happy 
man.  With  a  good  conscience,  good  health, 
the  use  of  all  the  language  there  was,  a  most 
engaging  cause,  and  a  band  of  brilliant  ad- 
versaries who  could  not  safely  reach  him  with 
carnal  weapons,  he  ought  surely  to  have  been 
a  very  happy  man  indeed,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing surprising  in  Mrs.  Villard's  testimony 
that  he  was  so. 

We  tend,  I  sometimes  think,  to  waste  a 
lot  of  sympathy  on  people  who  are  doing  the 
things  they  like  to  do,  because  those  things  do 
not  happen  to  fee  the  things  that  we  like  to  do. 
Moreover,  we  are  apt  to  pitch  our  estimate  of 
the  things  that  make  for  the  entertainment  of 
humans,  rather  too  low.  Because  you  or  I 
happen  to  be  lazy  and  would  rather  do  noth- 
ing than  anything,  our  hearts  need  not  bleed 
for  folks  like  the  President,  who  would  rather 
do  anything  than  nothing.  Because  our 
wanton  imaginings  incline  to  such  carnal 
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pleasures  as  food  and  drink  and  ease  and  con- 
versation diversified  by  horseback  exercise 
or  motoring,  we  have  no  occasion  to  distress 
our  sensibilities  about  our  fellows  who  dis- 
trust all  forms  of  self-indulgence  and  aim  to 
carry  every  day  the  heaviest  possible  load  the 
farthest  possible  distance.  Those  other  chaps 
are  probably  having  a  great  deal  more  fun 
than  we  are.  Happiness,  we  must  remember, 
is  a  state  of  mind,  to  which  the  body  is 
contributory  very  much  as  a  lemon  may  be 
contributory  to  a  mixed  drink,  in  that  it  takes 
pressure  to  get  the  good  out  of  it.  The  con- 
tentment of  a  prize  pig  is  a  very  low  form  of 
happiness.  The  razorbacks  do  better  be- 
cause they  have  livelier  minds.  I  misdoubt 
that  we  dwell  too  much  on  the  sufferings  and 
discomforts  of  the  saints,  and  not  enough  on 
their  compensations;  too  much  on  their  ap- 
parent self-sacrifices,  and  not  enough  on  the 
sagacity  of  their  choices.  Asceticism  and 
artificial  renunciations  are  less  in  style  in 
these  times  than  they  have  been.  Nature  is 
more  respected  than  she  was  and  more 
generally  regarded  as  a  decent  body  who 
deserves  better  than  to  be  berated  with  hard 
words  and  have  the  door  slammed  against 
her.  I  believe  that  the  saints,  as  a  rule,  were 
saints  from  distinct  preference,  and  liked  their 
calling  first  rate,  finding  it  amply  remuner- 
ative and  preferring  it  to  any  other,  as  Mr. 
Garrison  did  agitation.  Mr.  Garrison  did  not 
wrench  himself  away  from  the  grocery  busi- 
ness, or  doctoring,  at  awful  cost  to  his  feelings, 
to  go  into  agitation.  Not  at  all.  He  com- 
menced agitating  without  any  visible  wrench, 
just  as  soon  as  the  preliminary  adjustment  of 
his  energies  to  his  environment  made  him 
suspect  that  agitation  was  his  proper  job. 
I  presume  it  was  so,  also,  with  most  of  the 
saints',  and  if  some  of  them  did  not  have  as 
good  a  time  as  Mr.  Garrison  did,  it  may  have 
been  because  they  were  influenced  by  the 
sentiment  of  their  times  to  go  in  for  inex- 
pedient extremes  of  renunciation.  Mr.  Gar- 
rison seems  to  have  had  a  very  happy  family 
life,  and  not  to  have  renounced  anything  (ex- 
cept the  Constitution)  out  of  mere  fervor  of 
spirit.  Luther  never  renounced  any  good 
thing  that  he  thought  he  could  profitably 
keep.  There  seems  to  be  plenty  enough  pains 
and  obstacles  in  the  path  of  an  active  saint, 
or  reformer,  to  keep  him  in  discipline  without 
renunciation  for  the  mere  sake  of  renuncia- 
tion. Indeed  it  was  not  for  mere  renuncia- 
tion's sake  that  Garrison  denounced  the  Con- 
stitution, but  because  it  came  handy  as  a 


missile.  St.  Paul  now  and  then  enumerated 
his  sufferings  and  hardships,  but  never  for  a 
moment  disparaged  his  choice  of  service.  I 
dare  say  he  was  quite  as  happy  in  the  long  run 
as  Mr.  Garrison  was,  for,  after  all,  nothing 
equals  the  spiritual  satisfactions  in  producing 
that  state  of  mind  which  is  happiness.  Next 
to  them  come  the  mental  satisfactions,  and 
the  mere  physical  satisfactions,  though  of 
decided  supplementary  value,  are  not  good 
enough  to  warrant  devoted  cultivation  for 
their  own  sakes  alone.  They  are  the  only 
kind  you  can  buy  for  money,  and  you  can't 
get  even  them  in  good  quality  for  money  alone. 

What  about  the  American  people  of  this 
day  and  generation?  They  are  regarded  as  a 
happy  people;  in  general  estimation  the  hap- 
piest, I  suppose,  now  on  the  earth.  We  cer- 
tainly think  we  are  better  off  than  the  people  of 
any  other  country,  and  as  to  what  the  peoples 
of  many  other  countries  think  of  us,  it  need 
only  be  said  that  immigration  is  the  sincerest 
flattery.  Are  we  having  the  most  happiness 
of  the  best  quality  possible?  Of  course  we 
are  not,  being  human  and  imperfect.  But 
are  we  making  a  promising  and  progressive 
try  at  it?  Here  is  the  opinion  of  a  cor- 
respondent who  seems  not  to  think  so. 
Grieved  in  her  cultivated  spirit  by  a  book 
review  which  linked  together  "The  Con- 
quest of  Canaan"  and  "The  House  of 
Mirth" — two  books  of  different  quality — and 
extolled  them  both  as  though  they  were  per- 
formances of  Uke  merit,  she  breaks  into  im- 
precations at  "the  deed  of  leveling  that 
journalism  is  doing."  "It  is  all,"  she  says, 
"in  the  general  plan  of  the  commercialism  of 
the  highest  thing  given  on  earth.  ...  I  read 
'  The  Divine  Fire '  over  again,  and  the  very 
best  we  can  do  can't  reach  that  level.  Every- 
thing about  us,  as  a  nation,  is  thin — our 
intelligence,  our  consciousness  of  life,  our 
culture,  and  our  honor.  ...  I  think  it's 
heartbreaking,  and  I  don't  understand  why 
it  is  so." 

Now  this  may  not  be  a  sound  opinion,  but 
it  is  so  strongly  and  sincerely  felt  that  it 
is  entitled  to  respectful  consideration.  The 
grievance  that  stirred  this  correspondent  to 
so  impassioned  a  remonstrance  was  that  a 
periodical  from  which  she  felt  intelligent 
judgments  on  important  books  was  due, 
seemed  to  her  not  to  furnish  them.  And,  if 
not  intelligent,  why  not?  Presumably  be- 
cause intelligent  literary  judgments  are  scarce 
and  dear,  or  were  not  of  enough  impor- 
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tance  to  such  a  periodical  to  make  it  bestir 
itself  to  get  them.  And  why  not  important? 
Because  of  the  opinion  that  there  are  not 
readers  enough  in  the  country  who  care  what 
they  read  so  long  as  they  read  something,  or 
who  know  the  difference  between  a  better 
book  and  a  worse  one,  or  care  to  be  told. 
The  business  of  most  of  the  periodicals  (ex- 
cept the  newspapers)  that  publish  book  re- 
views at  all,  is  rather  to  sell  books  than  to 
expound  their  qualities,  and,  as  a  rule,  every 
such  periodical  is  particularly  solicitous  to 
sell  the  books  of  the  house  to  which  itself 
owes  its  life  and  maintenance.  That,  of 
course,  is  natural  and  almost  inevitable,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  is  legitimate.  But  it  tends 
to  blight  the  independence  of  the  bulk  of 
American  book  reviewing,  outside  of  the 
newspapers,  and  most  of  the  newspaper  re- 
viewing is  of  limited  value  for  other  reasons. 
I  can't  think,  though,  that  it  matters  so 
vitally  whether  ninety-seven  per  cent  of  the 
American  book  reviews  are  valuable  or  not, 
nor  indeed  does  it  greatly  matter,  except 
commercially,  what  is  said  or  thought  about 
more  than  two  or  three  new  books  out  of 
every  hundred.  What  is  written  about  any 
book  does  not  greatly  matter.  The  writing  in 
the  book  is  what  counts,  and,  after  all,  what- 
ever our  reviewers'  defects  may  be,  the  merits 
of  good  books  do  not  escape  them,  though 
they  may  be  too  indulgent  to  trash. 

And  what  does  this  discouraged  cor- 
respondent mean  by  the  commercializing  of 
"the  highest  thing  given  on  earth"?  Does 
she  mean  truth,  or  merely  literature?  Liter- 
ature is,  to  be  sure,  a  great  vehicle  of  truth, 
perhaps  the  greatest,  but  it  is  not  the  only  one. 
When  anyone  says  that  our  journalism  is 
an  awful  leveler,  and  that  our  intelligence  and 
culture  and  honor  are  thin,  he  has  always  some 
standard  in  mind  with  which  to  make  com- 
parison, and  usually  it  is  England.  I  hear 
that  our  books  are  not  nearly  as  good  as  the 
English  books,  and  that  our  great  population 
furnishes  very  much  fewer  readers  who  care 
for  good  books  than  England's  population  of 
half  the  size  does.  And  I  hear  that  our 
culture  is  not  in  the  same  class  with  English 
culture,  and  that  our  honor  is  on  a  much 
shiftier  basis  than  English  honor,  and  our 
national  character  far  less  stoutly  buttressed 
by  honorable  tradition  and  hereditary  stand- 
ards. We  are  raising  hob  with  our  honor 
and  our  national  character  just  now,  scraping 
and  scouring  them,  and  searching  out  all 


their  warts  and  speckles.  One  of  the  reasons 
why  we  don't  read  better  books  is  that  we 
have  been  so  overloaded  with  the  literature  of 
our  political  and  commercial  iniquities,  and 
so  busy  reaching  out  reprobation  to  our 
friends.  I  hope  English  honor  is  a  lot  better 
than  ours  and  will  stay  so,  since  the  more 
triple  extra  honor  there  is  available  in  the 
world  the  better  for  all  hands.  But  once  we 
get  our  honor  and  our  national  character 
scoured  up,  I  hope  they  will  at  least  be  in 
the  competition  with  those  of  any  other 
country  on  the  road.  But  any  country's 
honor  or  character,  that  is  in  any  great 
measure  in  the  keeping  of  legislatures,  is  at  a 
disadvantage,  because  any  group  of  men — 
be  it  a  council  of  bishops,  a  vestry,  a  board  of 
directors,  a  lynching  mob,  or  our  own  sacred 
Senate — is  less  scrupulous  and  wickeder  than 
the  individuals  that  compose  it. 

That  the  English  standard  of  culture  is 
higher  than  ours  yet  is,  and  that  the  English 
write  and  sell  and  read  better  books  than  we 
do,  must  be  true,  so  much  concurrent  testi- 
mony there  is  to  that  effect.  But  after  all,  a 
much  larger  fraction  of  the  English  people  is 
riding  on  some  one  else's  back  and  has  leisure 
to  make  and  read  good  books,  than  of  our 
people.  Our  people  have  very  expensive 
tastes  and  habits,  and  are  very  busy  indeed 
making  provision  for  them,  and  creating  cap- 
ital on  which  some  of  their  descendants  can 
lean  while  they  are  acquiring  culture.  But 
even  now,  undeterred  by  Jowett's  declaration 
that  education  is  the  grave  of  the  mind,  they 
are  the  greatest  wholesale  dealers  in  it  in  the 
world.  I  wish  they  got  better  books  to  read 
and  read  them.  I  wish  they  even  bought  and 
read  the  best  that  are  offered  instead  of  some 
of  those  they  do  buy.  But  let  us  not  lose  too 
much  sleep  because  the  current  generation 
of  us  reads  too  much  trash.  Some  famous 
generations  that  preceded  them  read  very 
little  of  anything.  Lincoln  is  credited  with 
knowing  only  one  poem.  He  was  a  reader, 
and  doubtless  a  reader  of  sound  books.  But 
it  was  not  altogether  out  of  them  that  he  got 
his  language  and  his  leading.  Give  a  man 
the  Bible  for  his  language,  and  parts  of  it  to 
shape  his  character,  and  newspapers  for  his 
current  history,  and  put  him  where  he  has  to 
think  and  act,  and  if  his  mind  is  powerful 
enough  he  will  think  out  for  himself  a  vast 
deal  of  what  some  reading  people  suppose  is 
only  to  be  got  out  of  books.  Men  are  bigger 
than  books.     Books    may  sometimes    have 
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made  men,  but  more  times  the  men  have 
preceded  the  books  and  made  them.  "Who 
would  not  be  frustrate  of  his  hope  to  write 
well  hereafter  in  laudable  things,  must  first 
be  a  live  poem."  So  Milton  said,  they  tell 
me.    If  we  the  contemporary  Americans  are 


only  duly  busying  ourselves  in  being  live 
poems,  and  shaping  into  proper  stanza  the 
weekly  throng  that  invades  our  gates,  there 
need  not  be  despair  that  some  of  us  will  write 
well  hereafter  in  laudable  things,  and  find 
due  readers. 


THE   WORLD   FOR  A  MONTH 


The  University  of  Oxford,  England's 
ancient  seat  of  learning,  actually  participated 
in  a  public  thanksgiving  for  American  inde- 
pendence. With  the  permission  of  the  Oxford 
authorities,  the  Rhodes  scholars  at  Oxford 
held  services  last  Thanksgiving  Day,  and 
Englishmen  as  well  as  Americans  participated. 
Surely  there  is  no  greater  test  of  the  friendship 
between  the  countries. 

Count  Witte  believes  that  Russia  has 
gone  mad.  The  manifesto  which  the  Czar 
issued  October  30th,  granting  civic  liberty,  he 
said,  was  published  on  the  supposition  that  it 
would  be  heralded  as  a  boon.  Instead  of  that, 
however,  anarchy  broke  out  all  over  the 
empire. 

"Until  and  unless,"  added  Count  Witte, 
"  the  elements  of  society  that  are  opposed  to 
anarchy  join  hands  to  check  it  and  cooperate 
with  the  Czar's  ministers  in  carrying  out  the 
principles  laid  down  in  the  imperial  mani- 
festo, the  situation  may  be  regarded  as  truly 
disquieting  and  serious." 

In  diplomatic  language  Count  Witte  an- 
nounced that  unless  quiet  was  restored  the 
manifesto  would  probably  be  repealed  and 
that  he,  Count  Witte,  would  be  obliged  to 
resign.  These  statements  of  Russia's  Premier 
were  preceded  by  strikes  of  all  telegraph  and 
postal  employees  in  Russia.  For  days  it 
was  impossible  to  send  a  dispatch  or  a  letter 
out  of  Russia.  Rioting  and  bloodshed  pre- 
vailed all  over  the  empire.  Disaffection  arose 
among  the  troops  and  several  hundred  officers 
and  men  of  the  Czar's  guard  had  been  ar- 
rested at  Tsarskoe  Selo.  General  Sakharoff, 
who  had  been  sent  to  Saratoff  to  suppress  the 
agrarian  riots  there,  was  shot  by  a  woman.  It 
was  after   these   events   that   Count  Witte 


threatened  to  revoke  the  manifesto  and  to 
resign. 

Captain  Roland  Amundsen  has  realized 
the  ambition  of  so  many  explorers  for  centuries 
past — he  has  navigated  the  northwest  passage. 
He  has  also  located  the  true  north  magnetic 
pole,  where  the  compass  middle  actually 
stands  vertical — another  of  Jules  Verne's 
fictions  that  has  become  a  fact. 
.  Captain  Amundsen  left  Norway  in  June, 
1903,  and  arrived  at  Fort  Eglort,  Alaska,  on 
December  5, 1905.  It  was  in  the  summer  of 
1904  that  he  made  his  magnetic  observations, 
and  in  the  next  summer  that  he  established  a 
base  station  and  self-registering  instrument 
on  King  William's  Island.  All  this  will  com- 
plete and  correct  calculators  and  charts  for 
navigators  in  every  sea. 

Spencer  Eddy,  the  secretary  of  the 
American  Embassy  at  St.  Petersburg,  recently 
discovered  that  his  diplomatic  correspondence 
had  been  tampered  with.  The  contents  of 
his  letters  was  common  talk  in  Russian  official 
circles. 

He  had  no  positive  proof  upon  which  to 
base  an  official  protest,  but  he  deemed  it  wise 
to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  British  Government, 
and  now  by  courtesy  king's  messengers  carry 
our  diplomatic  letters  between  London  and 
St.  Petersburg  and  their  integrity  is  assured. 

Kogoro  Takahira,  Japan's  Minister  to 
the  United  States,  and  junior  peace  envoy 
signatory  to  the  treaty  of  Portsmouth,  has  been 
recalled  by  his  Government  and  will  probably 
be  retired  from  public  life.  His  recall,  it  is 
believed,  is  due  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
Japanese  with  the  peace  terms,  and  Minister 
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Takahira  is  made  a  sacrifice  to  the  will  of  the 
people. 

The  Fifty-ninth  Congress,  which  is 
bound  to  prove  historical,  was  opened  on 
December  4th.  "Uncle  Joe"  Cannon,  of 
Illinois,  was  reelected  speaker  of  the  House,  as 
a  matter  of  course. 

The  President's  message  was  in  itself 
historical  The  President  begins  with  the 
corporations.  "Experience,"  he  says,  "has 
shown  conclusively  that  it  is  useless  to  try  to 
get  any  adequate  regulation  and  supervision 
of  these  great  corporations  by  State  action." 
While  by  no  means  hostile  to  corporations  he 
believes  that  Congress  should  enact  laws  pro- 
viding for  national  supervision.  At  present 
the  laws  are  in  a  very  confused  state.  He 
emphasized  the  necessity  of  railway  rate 
regulation.  He  severely  censured  the  practice 
of  allowing  secret  rebates  to  large  shippers  by 
railway  traffic  officials.  Proper  laws  would 
remove  the  possibility  of  temptation  from 
corporations.    He  does  not  believe  in  federal 


ownership  of  railroads,  and  he  advocates  the 
establishing  of  a  commission  to  inquire  into 
the  labor  situation  and  suggests  that  the  facts 
in  labor  disputes  should  be  reported  to  the 
public.  Mr.  Roosevelt  also  urges  upon  Con- 
gress the  need  of  investigating  the  "race  sui- 
cide" phenomenon  which  appeared  coinci- 
dently  with  the  introduction  of  women  into 
industry.  Other  reforms  recommended  are 
federal  control  of  insurance,  economy  in  gov- 
ernment offices,  a  more  elastic  currency,  bet- 
ter naturalization  laws,  more  stringent  exami- 
nation of  immigrants,  and  a  more  adequate 
State  Department  service  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  where  our  legations  and  consulates 
are  notoriously  ill  maintained. 

The  President  has  also  spoken  at  last  on 
campaign  contributions.  Contributions  by 
corporations,  he  believes,  should  be  forbid- 
den by  law  and  lobbying  should  also  be 
prohibited.  The  message  was  received  with 
great  enthusiasm  both  at  home  and  abroad 
and  its  general  effect  upon  business  was 
stimulating. 


BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH 


In  the  last  analysis  we  are  all  senti- 
mentalists. However  much  we  may  admire 
the  sociological  novel,  the  psychological 
novel,  and  all  the  other  novels  of  "ologies," 
we  know  in  our  hearts  that  the  sentimental 
romance,  provided  it  is  not  mawkish,  makes 
the  deepest  appeal.  And  that  is  why  Dickens 
was  and  is  a  universal  favorite,  and  that  is 
the  reason  a  "Trilby"  makes  a  furore. 

Mr.  Booth  Tarkington  has  caught  some  of 
the  old  Dickens  flavor  and  by  its  virtue  be- 
came a  popular  writer  almost  before  he  knew 
it.  It  his  latest  book,  The  Conquest  of 
Canaan  (Harper),  we  come  upon  the  old, 
old  formulae  that  we  loved  in  our  youth. 
The  triumph  of  might  is  so  poor  and  so 
short  lived;  the  triumph  of  right  is  so  real, 
so  brilliant,  so  absolutely  satisfying.  Judge 
Pike!  Hark  to  the  name  I  Do  you  not  guess 
at  once  that  he  is  the  richest,  most  respected, 
most  hard-hearted  citizen  in  Canaan,  Ind.? 
You  need  scarcely  be  told  that  his  flinty  old 
bosom  is  filled  with  implacable  hatred  against 


Joe  Louden,  the  hero,  illtreated,  motherless 
boy,  unloved  even  by  his  father,  who  pre- 
ferred Joe's  stepbrother,  Eugene  Bantry. 
Ariel  Tabor,  the  heroine,  Joe's  girl  chum,  is 
no  less  badly  off,  poor  little  Cinderella,  with  a 
soul  of  gold  under  her  rags.  But  observe  the 
mighty  hand  of  destiny!  If  Joe  is  driven  out 
of  town  by  that  cruel  Judge  Pike,  it  is  only 
that  he  might  prepare  himself  for  a  great 
career  in  the  law  and  in  politics.  Nor  does 
Apollo  always  bend  the  bow  against  Ariel. 
With  a  suddenly  inherited  fortune,  she  goes  to 
Paris,  assumes  all  the  richness  of  grace  that 
is  hers  by  divine  right,  and  comes  back 
to  dazzle  Canaan,  at  just  about  the  time, 
strangely  enough,  that  outcast  Joe  returns  to 
practice  law.  Does  Joe  win  back  his  good 
name  ?  Does  he  crush  Judge  Pike  ?  Does  he 
become  a  popular  political  leader?  Does  he 
marry  Ariel?  Mr.  Tarkington  answers  all  of 
these  questions  in  his  own  way.  It  is  not  the 
large  way  of  Dickens,  but  as  we  read  we  think 
of  Dickens,  and  of  Tennyson's  lines: 
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"  Did  I  hear  it  half  in  a  doze, 
Long  since  I  know  not  where  ? 


Is  it  an  echo  of  something 
Read  with  a  boy's  delight  ? 


it 


There  is  a  somewhat  similar  savor  about 
Florence  Morse  Kingsley's  The  Resurrec- 
tion of  Miss  Cynthia  (Dodd,  Mead). 
When  Miss  Cynthia  Day,  who  has  been  living 
that  shut-in,  repressed  life  of  New  England 
Puritan  respectability,  within  a  grim  old 
house  in  a  grim  little  town,  learns  that  she  is 
under  the  very  dart  of  death  by  inherited 
consumption,  she  resolves  to  devote  her  last 
year  on  earth  to  living  and  loving.  She 
begins  to  wear  colors,  she  romps  with  certain 
neighborly  twins,  brightens  the  house  with 
new  paint,  rids  it  of  the  ancient  stuffy 
atmosphere,  and  makes  it  her  business  to  be 
warmly  interested  in  human  kind — a  heretical 
doctrine  for  the  daughter  of  her  exclusive 
forebears.  And  what  though  she  startles  the 
chilly  little  community  in  which  she  lives? 
She  doesn't  care.  She  gives  love  and  wins 
love,  becomes  well  and  realizes  the  romance  of 
her  girlhood. 

In  Miss  Alice  Brown's  Paradise  (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin)  we  have  a  more  serious  study  of 
rural  New  England  life.  A  faint  aroma  of 
Hawthorne  pervades  the  story.  Miss  Alice 
Brown  doubtless  stands  in  the  front  rank  of 
those  writers  who  depict  that  remnant  of 
Puritan  austerity,  New  England  life.  Bar- 
bara, the  strange  young  girl  who  comes  to 
Malory  Dwight's  farm,  is  the  companion  of  a 
juggler;  but  how  all  these  grim  people  take 
her  to  their  hearts  for  the  bit  of  warmth  she 
brings  them  with  her  radiant  nature!  Those 
souls  swathed  in  gloom  are  made  in  part  to 
realize  Paradise  on  earth  by  the  warm-hearted 
little  wayfarer  that  sojourns  among  them  for 
a  while.  Miss  Brown  draws  with  firm  skill 
and  a  sure  hand  this  severe  country  and  its 
denizens. 

Annie  Hamilton  DonnelFs  Rebecca  Mary 
(Harper)  deals  with  the  same  sort  of  Puritan 
atmosphere  in  terms  of  childhood.  Rebecca 
Mary  Plummer,  a  small  girl  living  with  her 
aunt  Olivia,  is  craving  for  a  little  affection,  but 
Aunt  Olivia  won't  show  it  because  it  is  unlike 
the  historic  Plummers.  But  by  force  of  ami- 
ability Rebecca  breaks  down  the  Plummer 
barriers  that  intrench  the  heart  of  Aunt 
Olivia.  It  is  an  interesting  story  of  childhood 
that  can  emanate  only  from  America. 

One  of  the  most  exasperating  novels  that 


can  come  to, the  hands  of  a  reviewer  is  Mrs. 
Alfred  Sidgwick's  The  Professor's  Legacy 
(Holt).  The  book  contains  an  interesting 
story  and  the  author  obviously  knows  whereof 
she  writes.  She  understands  German  char- 
acter and  English  rural  life.  But  the  book 
has  a  total  absence  of  light  and  shade.  It 
is  a  monotone — all  in  one  key.  Dacre,  an 
English  student,  inherits  from  his  German 
professor  an  unfinished  work  on  corals  and  a 
pretty  daughter,  whom  he  marries  first  and 
converts  into  a  loving  wife  afterwards.  It  is 
a  story  with  good  scenes,  situations,  and 
character  drawing,  but  written  in  the  style  of 
the  chronicle.  It  is  as  though  all  the  world 
suddenly  took  on  the  color  of  blue.  Anyone 
who  doesn't  mind  that  will  enjoy  this  book. 

One  of  the  strangest  literary  products  of 
America  are  the  "Uncle  Remus"  stories  of 
Joel  Chandler  Harris.  Devoid  of  a  folklore 
of  our  own,  we  find  in  these  darky  dialect 
tales,  peculiarly  American,  a  substitute  for  a 
mythology.  Mr.  Harris's  new  book,  Told 
by  Uncle  Remus  (McClure,  Phillips),  is 
fully  as  good  as  the  previous  books  of  that 
order,  and  Br'er  Rabbit  and  Br'er  Fox  are 
just  as  exciting  as  ever. 

The  Sa'-zada  Tales  (Scribners),  by  W.  A. 
Fraser,  is  a  similar  book  in  that  it  deals  with 
animals,  but  it  is  rather  a  variant  of  the 
Jungle  Book.  The  Beasts  in  the  Bronx  Zoo 
tell  their  stories  to  the  keeper  in  the  jungle 
language  that  was  invented  by  Mr.  Kipling. 
Mr.  Fraser's  stories  are  not  quite  so  well  told 
as  Mr.  Kipling's,  but  are  nevertheless  pleasant 
reading. 

The  last  phrase,  by  the  way,  is  one  usually 
applied  to  the  essays  of  Augustine  Birrell. 
An  English  reviewer  once  opined  that  we 
should  add  to  our  vocabularies  the  verb  "to 
Birrell."  Birrelling,  he  maintained,  was  by 
now  a  recognized,  definite  act.  It  is  a  pleasant, 
soothing  sort  of  thing  not  calculated  to  fatigue 
the  brain  and  particularly  recommended  to 
convalescents.  Mr.  Birrell's  latest  book,  In 
the  Name  of  the  Bodleian,  and  Other 
Essays  (Scribner),  is  quite  of  a  piece  with 
his  previous  volumes.  The  twenty-seven 
essays  are  all  worth  reading,  and  we  cannot 
help  feeling  that  their  author  (now  a  Cabinet 
Minister)  will  continue  to  Birrell  for  us  in 
many  future  publicanda.  Dr.  Henry  Van 
Dyke  is  an  essayist  of  another  sort.  His 
Essays  in  Application  (Scribner)  are  really 
lay  sermons  setting  forth  certain  lofty  but 
practical  ideals  and  their  application  to  life. 
In  his  little  volume  The  Spirit  of  Christ- 
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mas  (Scribner)  he  devotes  a  story,  an  es- 
say, a  sermon,  and  two  prayers  to  the  holi- 
day. 

It  seems  odd  to  class  with  Dr.  Van  Dyke 
and  Augustine  Birrell  a  writer  so  different  as 
David  Graham  Phillips.  But  The  Reign  of 
Gilt  (Potts)  is  made  up  of  papers  that  are 
at  once  essays  and  sermons.  In  his  way  Mr. 
Phillips  is  a  good  deal  of  a  preacher  and  he 
smites  the  multimillionaires  hip  and  thigh.  It 
makes  one  feel  so  glad  one  is  not  a  millionaire. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  biographies  ever 
published  is  the  recent  Life  of  Charles 
Lamb  (Putnam)  by  E.  V.  Lucas.  So  much 
new  material  has  recently  been  unearthed 
that  these  two  volumes  are  really  the  first 
complete  biography  of  "  the  sweetest,  sanest, 
and  most  human  of  English  prose  writers." 

Every  intelligent  reader  has  felt,  at  one  time 
or  another,  an  interest  in  Goethe,  the  man, 
aside  from  his  work.  The  life  of  Goethe  was 
so  rounded  and  complete  that  the  most  widely 
differing  temperaments  find  solace  and  guid- 
ance in  the  history  of  the  great  German.  Al- 
bert Bielschowsky  devoted  practically  all  his 
life  to  the  study  of  his  subject,  and  his  Life 
of  Goethe  (Putnam),  translated  by  William 
A.  Cooper,  is  beyond  a  doubt  the  most  com- 
plete, the  most  readable,  biography  of  Goethe 
extant.  Dr.  Bielschowsky,  we  are  informed, 
took  as  his  motto  Goethe's  words:  "All  the 
pragmatic  characterizations  of  biographers 
are  of  little  value,  compared  with  the  naive 
details  of  a  great  life." 

Dr.  Bielschowsky  was  singularly  gifted  for 
his  task.  He  had  a  pleasing  style  and  a  keen 
insight  into  characters  and  conditions.  He 
makes  a  story  of  the  life  of  Goethe. 

"One  familiar  with  Goethe's  letters,  jour- 
nals, and  poetical  writings,"  the  translator 
tells  us,  "is  constantly  pleased  and  surprised 
at  the  consummate  skill  with  which  Biel- 
schowsky has  woven  into  his  narrative  the 
poet's  own  words  and  expressions.  But  not 
only  does  the  language  recall  so  vividly  the 
language  of  Goethe,  its  spirit,  too,  is  thor- 
oughly saturated  with  the  spirit  of  the  poet. 
One  feels  almost  as  if  Goethe  had  sat  at  Biel- 
schowsky's  elbow  and  dictated  to  him.  His 
was  the  first  biography  to  give  us  a  whole 
Goethe,  the  writer,  the  thinker,  the  statesman, 
the  man,  and  this  makes  it  a  handbook  that 
will  have  its  permanent  place  beside  the  poet's 
own  writings."  The  work  is  in  three  volumes, 
which  may  be  had  separately. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  books  of  travel 
recently  published  is  Tibet  and  Turke- 
stan (Putnam),  by  Oscar  Terry  Crosby. 
Ever  since  Colonel  Younghusband's  expedi- 
tion to  Tibet,  the  reading  public  has  been 
waiting  for  some  authentic  work  on  the  mys- 
terious  country,  but  none  has  come  forth. 
Mr.  Crosby's  book,  to  some  extent,  fills  the 
want.  He  describes,  not  only  the  dangers 
involved  in  traveling  in  a  land  that  is  now  a 
furnace  of  heat,  now  icy  cold,  but  he  tells  in 
some  detail  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Tibetans.  He  shows  that  their  polyandry 
and  polygamy  are  the  outcome  of  economic 
conditions,  and  he  even  quotes  some  of  the 
songs  of  Tibet.  In  an  appendix,  Mr.  Cros- 
by goes  at  some  length  into  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  Tibet. 

Mr.  Harry  Graham  has  yielded  to  the  de- 
mand and  published  a  book  of  More  Mis- 

REPRESENTATTVE  MEN  (Fox,  Duffield),  with 

pictures  by  Malcolm  Strauss.  Some  of  the 
subjects  are  Robert  Burns,  Andrew  Carnegie, 
J.  M.  Barrie,  and  "Sherlock  Holmes."  At 
times  the  verses  seem  labored,  but  for  the 
most  part  they  are  amusing.  This  is  a  fair 
sample: 

My  publishers,  I  love  you  sol 
Your  well-secreted  virtues  viewing; 

Who  never  let  your  right  hand  know 
Whom  your  left  hand  is  doing; 

Who  hold  me  firmly  in  your  grip, 

And  crack  your  cheque-book  like  a  whip! 

Two  recent  books  of  drawings  that  deserve 
praise  are  A.  B.  Frost's  Drawings  (Fox, 
Duffield)  and  John  T.  McCutcheon's  The 
Mysterious  Stranger  and  Other  Car- 
toons (McClure,  Phillips).  Mr.  Frost's 
pictures,  full  of  life  and  humor  as  they  are, 
have,  besides,  clever  accompanying  verses 
by  that  intrepid  poet,  Wallace  Irwin.  The 
combination  is  altogether  irresistible.  Mr. 
McCutcheon's  cartoons  with  their  sparkle 
and  vim  and  infinite  variety  form  the  most 
potent  possible  antidote  against  dull  spirits. 
A  word  must  be  added  touching  Jessie 
Wilcox  Smith's  pictures  in  Scribner's  new 
edition  of  Stevenson's  A  Child's  Garden 
of  Verses.  Other  artists  will  doubtless 
illustrate  this  perennial  little  book  in  the 
future,  but  for  the  nonce  Jessie  Wilcox 
Smith's  conceptions  seem  inimitably  right. 
Stevenson  himself  would  have  delighted  in  her 
work. 


WITH  THE   PUBLISHERS 


When  we  decided  to  publish  Rex  E. 
Beach's  revelations  of  "The  Looting  of 
Alaska,"  we  had  no  idea  that  they  would  com- 
mand the  widespread  interest  that  they  have 
already  aroused.  With  the  current  number, 
we  have  reached  only  the  third  installment; 
but  the  result  already  apparent  from  the 
•publication  of  the  first  two  papers  will  be  as 
surprising  to  the  public  as  it  is  to  us.  The 
entire  Northwest  is  evincing  the  keenest  in- 
terest in  these  articles.  We  are  receiving, 
almost  daily,  from  newspapers  and  periodicals 
requests  for  permission  to  reprint  the  whole 
series.  One  magazine  has  translated  the  first 
installment  into  Swedish,  for  circulation 
among  the  settlers  of  that  nationality  in  the 
Northwest.  The  Good  Government  League 
of  North  Dakota  approached  us  with  the 
urgent  request  that  they  be  allowed  to  reprint 
these  articles  and  circulate  them  broadcast 
and  the  chairman  has  already  issued  in 
pamphlet  form  thousands  of  copies  of  the 
first  article — all  we  could  allow  him  to  use — 
and  is  distributing  them  widely  throughout  the 
Dakotas  and  the  Northwest. 

We  have  every  evidence  of  the  wide- 
spread interest,  among  general  readers,  in  the 
thrilling  truths  which  Mr.  Beach  sets  forth. 
Our  news-stand  sales  throughout  the  North- 
west have  increased  nearly  one  thousand  per 
cent.  The  first  editions  of  the  January  and 
February  numbers  were  sold  out  in  advance  in 
this  locality,  and  we  could  not  supply  addi- 
tional copies,  despite  the  urgent  demand  for 
them  from  newsdealers.  Our  advance  orders 
for  forthcoming  issues  show  that  the  interest  is 
increasing  in  ratio  tantamount  to  the  interest 
of  the  articles;  and  this  has  made  it  necessary 
to  increase  our  edition  of  this  and  future 
numbers  to  an  extent  which  taxes  our  present 
manufacturing  arrangements. 

All  this  shows  that  the  people  at  large 
want,  above  everything  else,  the  truth ;  for,  as 
was  said  by  the  Founder  of  the  religious  system 
under  which  we  as  a  nation  are  living,  "The 


truth  shall  make  you  free."  Our  nation  was 
established  in  freedom  and  for  freedom,  and 
still  stands  for  freedom,  as  all  but  a  few 
pessimists  among  us  will  agree;" but,  as  was 
said  by  a  representative  American,  not  a 
pessimist,  "Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of 
liberty,"  and  there  is  no  healthier  sign  of  the 
basic  freedom  of  our  institutions  than  the 
desire  among  the  rank  and  file  of  our  popula- 
tion to  get  at  the  truth,  and  the  ability  to  give 
them  the  truth,  exemplified  so  aptly  by  this 
phenomenal  interest  in  these  articles,  and 
by  their  fearless  publication  in  Appleton's 
Booklovers  Magazine,  despite  the  many 
deterring  influences  that  were  brought  to  bear. 
The  fourth  article,  appearing  in  the  April 
number,  describes  the  most  exciting  and 
intense  period  of  the  scandalous  rigime  in 
Alaska,  which  amounted  to  a  veritable  reign 
of  terror. 

Another  striking  evidence  of  the  indomi- 
table desire  of  the  American  people  for  the 
truth  is  the  present  intensity  of  interest  in 
Panama.  Whether  there  is  any  truth  or  not 
in  the  recently  published  statements  by  Mr. 
Poultney  Bigelow,  they  have  had  the  effect  of 
turning  all  eyes  toward  the  isthmus,  and  the 
public  at  large  is  now  demanding  to  know 
the  truth  about  our  operations  on  the  canal. 
The  public  at  large  in  America  is  preemi- 
nently a  reading  public,  and  their  demands 
come  with  peculiar  force  to  the  makers  of  a 
magazine  such  as  Appleton's. 

With  the  sole  purpose  of  getting  at  the 
truth  in  a  way  that  shall  not  provoke  vague 
and  useless  discussion,  we  have  selected  Dr. 
Henry  C.  Rowland  to  visit  the  scene  of  the 
Panama  Canal  operations,  and  to  lay  before 
the  readers  of  Appleton's  Booklovers 
Magazine  the  actual  state  of  affairs  as  he 
shall  see  them.  Dr.  Rowland  is  well  known 
as  an  author.  The  extent  of  his  personal  ac- 
tivity is,  perhaps,  not  so  well  known.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Yale  College,  and  he  served  as  an 
army  surgeon  in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines; 
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hence  he  is  peculiarly  well  fitted  to  describe 
sanitary  conditions  on  the  isthmus  and  judge 
of  the  efficiency  of  the  hospital  service  there. 
By  temperament  Dr.  Rowland  is  primarily  a 
traveler,  and  wide  experience  has  made  him  a 
trained  observer.  Dr.  Rowland  is  now  on  the 
isthmus  gathering  material  for  a  series  of 
three  articles,  the  first  of  which  he  is  now 
writing.  We  expect  to  receive  it  in  time  to 
appear  in  our  April  number.  All  the  articles 
will  be  fully  illustrated  from  photographs 
taken  by  the  author  amid  the  scenes  which  he 
will  describe. 

Edith  Wharton's  story,  "In  Trust," 
which  will  appear  in  the  April  number,  is  a 
fine  example  of  the  delicate  subtlety  of  her 
art,  whereby  she  discerns  for  the  reader  the  in- 
terplay of  human  motives  among  ordinary, 
present-day  circumstances.  It  is  the  pre- 
dominant art  of  the  modern  literary  period, 
and  Mrs.  Wharton  is  its  preeminent  exponent. 
She  is  also  the  most  potent  conservative  force 
in  American  letters  to-day  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  what  is  finest  and  best  in  literary  style. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  Appleton's  Book- 
lovers  Magazine  to  publish  from  time  to 
time  a  study  of  some  representative  perso- 
nality by  a  writer  whose  achievements  in  his 
special  line  are  none  the  less  representative — 
in  other  words,  the  study  of  a  real  man  by 
a  real  man.  In  the  April  number,  David 
Graham  Phillips  will  present  some  considera- 
tions based  on  the  type  of  man  represented 
by  Tom  Johnson,  Mayor  of  Cleveland. 
Readers  will  appreciate  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
secure  articles  of  this  sort  that  strictly  meet 
the  characterization  we  have  given  above. 
We  think  they  will  agree  with  us  that  if  we 
can  present  from  time  to  time  an  article  so 
good  as  this  one  by  Mr.  Phillips,  we  will  have 
inaugurated  a  new  type  of  the  "personal 
sketch." 

Broughton  Brandenburg  is  another  au- 
thor who  is  a  born  traveler.  He  has  just  re- 
turned from  a  trip  through  southern  Mexico 
and  Yucatan,  where  he  became  much  inter- 
ested in  the  prehistoric  remains  which  exist 
there,  as  everyone  knows  vaguely,  but  about 
which  everyone  knows  so  little.  In  his  article 
"The  Mystery  of  Ancient  America"  he 
describes  in  a  fascinating  way  the  more  im- 
portant of  these  remains.  The  article  is 
abundantly  illustrated  with  some  very  re- 
markable new  photographs,  secured  by  Mr. 
Brandenburg. 


The  New  York  Public  Library,  which 
is  almost  completed,  is  certainly  the  most  inter- 
esting and  may  prove  to  be  the  most  efficient 
public  building  of  its  kind  ever  erected.  In  a 
way,  it  is  an  example  of  radicalism,  both  in 
architecture  and  library  arrangement.  It 
will  be  fully  and  interestingly  described,  and 
its  place  in  the  history  of  library  construction 
defined,  by  Hamilton  Bell,  in  an  illustrated 
article  in  the  April  number. 

So  much  interest  was  manifested  by  our 
readers  in  an  article  by  Brander  Matthews,  on 
"Comedy,"  published  in  the  January  num- 
ber, that  we  have  induced  him  to  write  for 
the  April  number  a  somewhat  similar  article, 
but  giving  other  points  of  view,  which  he  calls 
"Stray  Notes  on  Stage  Humor." 

Mr.  Walter  Hale,  actor,  artist,  author,  but 
preeminently  motorist,  is  always  taking  some 
whimsical  trip  in  his  moments  of  recreation — 
how  ever  he  gets  them.  He  and  E.  W.  Kem- 
ble,  the  artist,  recently  made  the  run  from 
New  York  to  Boston  over  the  old  post  road, 
still  the  best  route  for  the  automobile  between 
the  two  cities.  This  trip  will  be  described  in 
the  April  number,  with  a  quaint  mingling  of 
antiquity  and  modernity,  and  many  charming 
drawings  by  both  authors. 

In  addition  to  the  great  serial  by  F.  J. 
Stimson("J.  S.  of  Dale"),  which  will  reach 
its  penultimate  installment  in  April,  Edith 
Barnard  tells  a  fascinating  love  story,  the 
scene  of  which  is  laid  in  the  feudal  days  of 
merry  England.  It  shows  what  a  woman 
could  do  when  she  made  up  her  mind  to  it, 
even  in  those  times,  so  remote  from  the  high- 
er education.  Ellen  Paine  Huling  writes  a 
touching  story  of  the  mystery  of  a  Canadian 
logging  camp.  It  is  full  of  the  atmosphere  of 
the  woods.  It  is  not  often  that  the  editor  can 
secure  two  thousand  words  that  meet  so 
many  of  the  requirements  of  an  ideal  short 
story  as  does  "The  Wisdom  of  Sheriff 
McGee,"  by  Catharine  Young  Glen,  which 
will  unquestionably  prove  a  treat  to  our 
readers. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  to  this  number  of 
Appleton's  Booklovers  Magazine  are 
added  sixteen  pages  of  reading  matter  above 
the  number  of  pages  in  preceding  issues. 
This  will  be  the  size  of  the  magazine  in  future 
— 144  pages  of  the  best  literature.  From  the 
beginning  it  has  been  our  aim  to  give  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  best. 
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The  geography  of  modern  fiction  is  much 
more  cosmic  than  that  of  ten  years  ago  when 
literature  seemed  to  take  up  one  nation  after 
another  and  exhaust  its  resources.  There 
was  the  time  of  the  English  country  novel, 
the  time  of  the  Latin  Quarter  novel,  the 
Russian  Nihilistic  novel,  the  South  African 
novel,  the  Australian  novel,  and  even  the 
Norwegian  story.  But  in  recent  years,  per- 
haps on  account  of  the  increased  facilities  for 
transportation,  all  peoples  and  all  places  are 
making  their  claim  on  literature  simultane- 
ously. The  Appleton  list  of  recent  novels  is 
no  exception  to  this  rule.  The  scene  of 
"The  Great  Refusal,,,  by  Maxwell  Gray,  is 
Oxford,  London,  and  rural  England.  The 
atmosphere  of  the  entire  book  is  English  to 
the  last  degree,  an  atmosphere  which  tends 
to  exaggerate  the  greatness  of  the  great  man, 
the  beauty  of  a  beautiful  woman,  and  the 
importance  of  all  things.  As  these  three 
characteristics  make  life  trebly  interesting 
they  are  not  drawbacks  in  literature. 

It  is  a  great  jump  from  London  to  the 
South  Sea  Islands  where  the  scene  of  "Wild 
Justice,"  by  Lloyd  Osbourne,  is  laid.  This 
is  a  locality  which  has  claimed  a  place  in  lit- 
erature by  virtue  of  the  genius  of  one  man,  and 
the  school  which  has  formed  itself  upon  him. 

In  "The  Healers,"  by  Maarten  Maartens, 
the  action  takes  place  in  Holland,  and 
scarcely  ventures  as  far  as  Paris.  America  is 
treated  as  an  extremely  far-off  and  unknown 
country,  and  we  are  made  to  feel  it  though 
the  scene  of  the  next  half  dozen  books  we 
read  may  be  local. 

From  Holland  we  pass  to  a  little  country 
town  in  Ireland  where  the  entire  dramatic 
action  of  "The  Lake,"  by  George  Moore, 
takes  place.  In  this  novel  there  is  much 
correspondence  from  England  and  all  parts 
of  Europe,  but  the  hero  does  not  budge  from 
Ireland  until  the  time  of  his  final  release. 

"Fishers  of  Men,"  by  S.  R.  Crockett,  takes 
Edinburgh  as  its  headquarters.  It  is  natural 
that  books  written  in  English  should  have  as 
their  scenes  the  principal   English-speaking 


countries,  but  those  of  which  the  scenes  are 
laid  in  alien  lands  are  so  many  that  they  go 
far  to  prove  the  ubiquitousness  of  the  race. 

"With  John  Bull  and  Jonathan,"  by  John 
Morgan  Richards,  treats  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  as  is  indicated  by  its  title. 
These  are  the  memoirs  of  the  man  who  has 
been  dubbed  the  dean  of  the  American 
colony  in  London.  The  writer  is  the  father 
of  John  Oliver  Hobbes,  and  his  book  inci- 
dentally records  many  facts  in  regard  to  the 
talented  author's  childhood. 

Major  Louis  Livingston  Seaman,  who 
wrote  the  most  successful  book  on  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War  last  year,  is  bringing  out  a 
second  book  under  the  title  of  "The  Real 
Triumph  of  Japan."  The  scene  is  naturally 
in  that  country  and  in  Manchuria,  a  part  of 
the  country  unknown  to  literature  until  the 
Russo-Japanese  War. 

Alice  in  Wonderland  said  that  she  did  not 
see  the  use  of  books  without  pictures  and 
lots  of  dialogue  in  them.  That  seems  to  be 
the  modern  taste,  especially  in  regard  to 
dialogue,  by  means  of  which  so  much  is 
interpreted.  The  tendency  is  not  indigent 
to  the  United  States,  for  all  the  foreign  schools 
of  writing  are  also  making  their  effects  by 
means  of  direct  discourse.  Sometimes  this 
tendency  is  cleverly  disguised,  as  in  "The 
Reckoning,"  by  Robert  W.  Chambers,  which 
is  written  in  die  first  person,  and  "Nancy 
Stair,"  by  Elinor  Macartney  Lane,  which  is 
put  in  the  mouth  of  an  old  servant  in  Steven- 
sonian  style.  The  distinction  is  in  telling  the 
tale  or  allowing  the  story  to  interpret  itself. 

Perhaps  the  most  modern  phase  of  this 
tendency  is  to  be  found  in  Robert  W.  Cham- 
bers's "Iole,"  in  which  direct  discourse  is 
carried  on  in  telegrams,  and  the  ingenuous 
speeches  of  the  poet's  seven  fair  daughters  do 
far  more  toward  portraying  them  than  pages 
of  description. 

In  "The  Yellow  Journalist,"  by  Miriam 
Michelson,  there  is  a  complete  absence  of 
unnecessary  description,  and  the  most  excit- 
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ing  points  are  made  in  the  battle  of  phrases, 
the  thrust  and  parry  of  journalistic  question 
and  answer.  The  absence  of  dialect  is  also 
refreshing. 

"Baby  Bullet,"  one  of  the  most  humorous 
novels  of  modem  times,  is  chiefly  so  through 
the  whimsical  view  that  the  characters  take  of 
their  own  situation.  The  thread  of  action 
and  event  is  very  slender,  but  the  intensely 
human  psychology  of  it  all  as  interpreted  in 
dialogue,  now  sprightly,  now  serious  (for 
the  conversationalists),  furnishes  all  the 
fascination. 


tragedy  is  often  contained  in  a  single  con- 
versation. The  bonds  of  love  are  broken  and 
reunited  in  the  course  of  a  dialogue. 

In  his  detective  story  entitled  "Outside  the 
Law,"  James  Barnes  describes  his  characters 
and  then  makes  them  talk  in  such  a  way  that 
it  is  impossible  to  forget  their  characteristics. 
The  South  is  known  by  its  speech  in  "Duke 
of  Devil-May-Care,"  by  Harris  Dickson. 

"The  Lake,"  by  George  Moore,  which  is 
published  by  the  Appletons  this  spring,  is 
written  in  epistolary  direct  discourse.  There 
author's  psychology,  but 


Author  of  "The  Young  Min 


"The  Young  Man  and  the  World,"  by 
Senator  Albert  J.  Beveridge,  is  all  good, 
inspiring,  straightforward,  direct  discourse. 
The  whole  book  has  the  effect  of  listening  to 
the  conversation  of  a  man  of  the  world  who 
has  been  through  the  mill  and  knows  that 
whereof  he  speaks. 

The  frivolous  court  life  which  is  portrayed 
in  "The  Flute  of  Pan  "  is  of  necessity  chiefly 
interpreted  by  means  of  dialogue.  With  rare 
art  John  Oliver  Hobbes  has  indicated  what 
her  characters  meant  by  what  they  said,  and 
yet  they  say  things  diametrically  opposed 
to  what  they  mean.     An  entire  comedy  or 


emotions  rendered,  decisions  arrived  at  in 
letters  and  conversations. 

To  remove  the  dialogue  from  "The 
Healers,"  by  Maarten  Maartens,  would  be  to 
practically  cancel  the  book.  Half  the  amuse- 
ment and  three-quarters  of  the  interest  in  the 
book  are  contained  in  the  talk  of  its  characters. 

The  most  interesting  portions  of  the 
memoirs  published  by  the  Appletons,  such 
as  "The  Second  French  Empire,"  by  Dr. 
Thomas  W.  Evans,  and  "With  John  Bull  and 
Jonathan,"  by  John  Morgan  Richards,  are 
the  direct  quotations,  the  living  speech  of  the 
great  men  and  women  of  the  times. 
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UNCLE    IRA'S  SUGAR  SEASON 


By  EDWIN  B.  CHILD 


IT  was  Monday,  a  sharp 
wintry  March  day  with  a 
thrashing  northwest  wind, 
and  although  the  sun  was 
shining  clear,  it  seemed 
powerless  to  soften  the 
frozen  rutted  roads  or  to 
lower  the  icy  remnants  of  the  winter's  drifts 
that  lined  the  village  green.  It  was  maple- 
sugar  time  in  southern  Vermont,  as  was  shown 
by  the  pails  hanging  from  the  trees  around 
the  houses,  but  they  testified  by  their  desolate, 
empty  rattle,  as  the  high  wind  bumped  them 
aimlessly  from  side  to  side,  that  the  sap  was 
not  running,  and  had  not  run  all  day.  And  so 
the  store,  which  never  during  the  year  is  so 
completely  abandoned  as  in  the  spring  when 
the  sap  is  running,  was  to-day  well  filled. 
Even  Uncle  Ira  Pettigrew  was  there.  No  one 
was  better  known  and  no  one  more  rarely 
seen  at  the  store,  so  that  he  had  to  give  an 
account  of  himself. 

"Wall,  I'm  pretty  spry  fer  an  old  feller. 
I  keep  pokin'  raound.  Ben  purty  good  all 
winter  till  I  got  the  grip,  an'  I  hed  that  awful 
bad.  I  hain't  missed  doin'  my  chores  though 
not  onct,  but  I  hain't  felt  so  bad  never,  an* 
it's  left  me  awful  deef.     Naow,  f'r  instance, 


I  can't  hear  that  clock  tick  on  the  counter 
thar." 

"No,  I  don't  s'pose  ye  kin,"  broke  in 
Nahum  Holt.  "That  clock  hain't  went  to 
my  certain  knowledge  sence  the  night  Lem 
Stickney  won  the  raffle  over  to  Sime  Jenkins's 
an'  then  kem  over  here  flourishin'  raound 
with  them  long  arms  o'  hisen  an'  knocked  it 
over  onter  the  scales." 

Uncle  Ira  looked  at  him  keenly.  "I  never 
knew  no  good  to  come  out  er  rafflin',"  he  said. 
"Naow  shootirC  turkevs  is  different,  an'  I 
ain't  so  deef  but  what  I  kin  sight  a  gun  yit." 

Nahum  grunted  and  became  much  en- 
grossed in  pawing  over  a  box  of  rubber  boots, 
while  the  crowd  chuckled  silently,  for  Uncle 
Ira  had  been  the  only  man  in  the  county  who 
for  years  could  consistently  outshoot  Nahum. 

"But  I  can't  hear  what  nobody  sez  unless 
they  talk  mighty  loud,"  he  went  on,  "an'  I've 
got  so't  I  talk  awful  loud  myself,  mother  sez. 
Wall,  I've  wrote  to  a  great  doctor  out  in 
Kansas.  He  sez  in  a  paper  that  he  kin  cure 
deefness  with  somethin'  or  nother  that  he 
conjured  up  when  he  was  deef  himself.  He 
sez  it's  funny  ther  hain't  nobody  ever  thought 
on  it  before,  they's  been  "so  many  deef,  an1 
he  sez  he  kin  cure  folks  thet's  been  deef  fer 
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years,  an'  if  that's  so  he  kin  cure  me.  I  hain't 
ben  deef  only  sence  I  hed  the  grip.  He  sez 
he  don't  want  no  money,  but  I'll  pay  him  good 
if  he  cures  me.  Say,  but  ain't  that  Oyeama 
the  slickest  cuss  ye  ever  see?  He  doos  jest 
lam  it  to  them  Roussians  awful ! " 

Uncle  Ira  absently  regarded  a  disorderly 
heap  of  cheap  trousers  and  overalls   piled 
loosely   on    the   counter  as    if   he   saw   the 
Manchurian  hills  and  "Oyeama"  lamming  it 
to  the  Russian  battalions  over  the  ridges  and 
defiles  made  by  sprawly 
legs.     But  the  mind  of 
the  store  was  on  the  sap 
and  the  probabilities  of  a 
good  sugar  season,  and 
as   Ira's   wisdom    as   a 
weather  sharp  was  more 
highly  regarded  than  the 
official  tin -framed  docu- 
ment from  Washington, 
hung  daily  over  the  can- 
dy   case    next   the    post 
office,  his  opinion  in  that 
regard  would  have  been 
more    desired    than    his 
synopsis  of  his  state  of 
health  or  his  observations 
on  the  war  in  the  East. 

"I  didn't  git  none  cr 
the  fust  run,"  observed 
LemStickney.  "Iwa'n't 
so  spry  es  I  might  hev  ben 
fust  off,  and  I  only  fin- 
ished tappin'aout  yist'd'y 
an'  now  it's  so  blame  cold 
therain't  nosaprunnin'."  ' 

"Yew  don't  work  on 
the  Sabbath,  dew  ye?"  "'/fall,  I'm 

queried  Nahum  sharply. 

"I  wa'n't  doin'  nothin'  else  yist'd'y," 
drawled  Lem,  "an'  I  tapped  more'n  tew 
hundred  trees  between  sunup  an'- " 

"Naow,  look  'ere,  there  ain't  no  good  in 
that  kind  er  doin's,"  broke  in  Nahum.  "I 
don't  b'leeve  in  workin'  on  the  Sabbath. 
Six  days  is  nuff  fer  all  any  man'd  orter  do,  an' 
the  seventh  wa'n't  made  fer  work— not  thet 
I  b'leeve  in  that  white  church  over  crost  the 
street  neether,  ner  any  er  that  religious  busi- 
ness, cause  I  don't." 

The  deacon  turned  and  peered  anxiously 
over  his  glasses.  He  was  a  silent  deacon,  and 
rarely  heard  to  testify,  but  he  felt  that  this 
must  not  be  allowed  to  pass  without  protest. 
Twice  he  opened  his  mouth  and  twice  it  shut 
again,  when  Uncle  Ira  suddenly  came  back 


from  Manchuria  and  switched  the  topic  back 
to  the  main  track  again. 

"  Gosh-fer-a-mighty    but    Friday    was   a 
lunkin'  day  fer  sap,  wa'n't  it,  boys?     But  I 
don't  b'leeve  this  isgoin'to  be  much  of  a  sugar 
season.    It's  ben  too  all-fired  hot.    Why,  the 
summer  birds  is  all  here  an'  it's  ben  most  es 
hot  es  June,  an'  now  it's  too  cold.     Say,  I'll 
tell  ye  now.     The  reel  trouble  is  this:  When 
ycr  have  a  winter  tlict's  so  cold  an'  stiddy  as 
this  hez  ben, an'  so  much  snow  an'  all, the  trees 
gits  froze  clear  through 
— froze  dry,  d'ye  under- 
stand   Why,  er  course! 
Ver    kin    freeze  clothes, 
can't  ye?  Freeze 'em  dry. 
An'  it's  that  way  up  in 
the  woods,  an'  then  when 
it  thaws  there  ain't  no  sap 
in  more'n  baout  es  thick 
es  my  thumb.     The  rest 
is  all  froze  dry.  Wewon't 
git  no  sap   outer   them 
maples  this  year,  not  to 
maount  to  nothin'." 

Nahum  was  in  a  con- 
troversial mood  and  had 
a  different  explanation. 
He  asserted  that  the  three 
hot  days  had  baked  the 
trees  dry.  But  as  the  dis- 
cussion seemed  likely  to 
l>ecome  warm,  Lem  Stick- 
ney,  sitting  by  a  side  win- 
dow on  a  sugar  barrel, 
broke  in: 

'See  here,  you  fellers, 


pttlty  spry. 


VOL 


'  ben  : 


bilin'  sap 


I  yer  days  an'  yer  don't 
know  nothin'  baout  it. 
Look  at  this  maple  in  this  warm  comer  out 
er  the  wind  whar  the  sun  hits  it.  The  sap's 
runnin'  here  all  right.  You  git  yer  weather 
right  an'  you'll  find  them  trees  ain't  baked 
ner  froze  half  so  dry  es  I  be  in  this  doggone 
prohibition  state." 

And  the  mail  having  been  distributed,  he 
spat  once  more  into  the  sawdust  box  from  his 
perch,  unkinked  his  legs,  and  asked  the  usual 
question  at  the  post-office  window,  which  was 
met  by  the  usual  answer,  "Nothing  to-day, 
Lem." 

Uncle  Ira  finished  making  one  or  two 
purchases  for  "mother,"  brought  his  horse 
'round  from  the  shed,  and  we  started  together 
up  the  valley  to  his  mountain  home,  where  1 
was  to  spend  a  few  days  in  the  sugar  woods. 
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I  soon  noticed  that  his  sudden  outburst  of 
enthusiastic  interest  in  the  Eastern  war  was  a 
constantly  recurring  theme— that  underlying 
the  steady  flow  of  quaint  information  about 
sugaring,  farming,  herb  doctoring,  trout  fish- 
ing, gunning,  most  of  which  has  no  place 
here,  was  a  current  of  thought  and  opinion 
about  the  various  occurrences  in  the  "Rous- 
sian-  Japanee 
fuss"  that  came 
to  the  surface  at 
most  unexpected 
times  and  places. 
It  interrupted 
his  retail  of  vil- 
lage gossip  at  the 
supper  table,  it 
burst  forth  while 
the  horses  were 
being  fed  and 
thecowsmilked, 
and  once  dur- 
ing family  pray- 
ers his  thoughts 
seemed  to  wan- 
der. There  was 
a  pause,  a  gasp, 
and  then  with 
great  presence  of 
mind  he  turned 
his  comment, 
which  had  al- 
most popped 
out,  into  a  gen- 
eral petition  for 
peace.  The  last 
thing  I  heard 
that  night  when 
I  was  prepar- 
ing to  stow  my- 
self away  in 
the  feather  bed 
in  the  s  p  a  r  e 
chamber  off  the 
"settin'  room" 
was  the  opinion 
that    quavered 

through  the  shut  door  as  a  kind  of  climax  to 
a  discussion  with  his  son  Aaron  over  the  con- 
dition of  a  sick  cow:  "Why  on  airth  are 
them  Roussians  takin'them  boats  way  round 
so  fer  from  home  ?  They  might  better  stayed 
where  they  was  an'  be  some  use  doin'  chores. 
Them  fellers  ain't  no  good.  I'd  like  to  lam 
'em  somethin'  baout  shootin'." 

The  next  day  was  clear  without  wind.   The 
freezing  crispness  at  dawn  began  to  disappear 


-Of,,, 


rapidly  as  the  sun  climbed  high  and  looked 
over  the  mountains  into  the  narrow  valley,  the 
hubbly  ridges  of  the  frozen  roads  began  to 
soften,  and  the  snow  banks  to  send  rapidly 
growing  streamlets  to  swell  the  brooks  again 
into  white  foamy  torrents,  filling  their  beds 
from  bank  to  bank.    At  all  the  farms  the 
men  were  early  astir  and  up  in  the  sugar 
orchards,    emp- 
tying and  clean- 
ing the  pails  and 
buckets  that  no 
remnant  of  the 
last    two   days' 
poor  run  should 
remain    to  sour 
and     spoil     the 
new,     for     this 
promised  to  be 
againa"lunkin' 
day  fer  sap." 

In  a  few  of  the 
groves  the  men 
were  just  tap- 
ping the  trees, 
having  been  be- 
hind their  neigh- 
bors when  the 
first  run  of  sap 
came  a  few  days 
earlier.  They 
were  anxious  to 
make  the  most 
of  this  favora- 
ble shift  in  the 
weather  and 
were  hustling 
from  tree  to  tree 
with  auger  and 
pail  full  of  little 
metal  or  wood- 
en spouts,  now 
slumping  thigh 
deep  in  snow- 
filled  pockets, 
now  wading 
through  muddy 
bogs  or  climbing  over  the  tougher  ribs  of  the 
rock-built  mountain,  followed  by  boys  driving 
the  horses,  the  sled  piled  high  with  clean 
shining  buckets,  which  leave  a  sparkling  tin 
trail  spotted  through  the  woods  as  they  are 
hung  to  catch  the  rapidly  increasing  flow. 

So  freely  the  sap  runs  that  before  long  the 
horses  are  making  the  round  again,  this  time 
with  the  big  gathering  tub  on  the  sled,  grow- 
ing steadily  heavier  as  the  buckets,  many  of 


ke  a  goad  drink." 


"  The  building  ii  old,  covered  with  grt, 


tubs  of  eUa 


them  already  brimming  full,  are  emptied  into 
larger  pails  and  poured  into  the  big  tub. 
They  pull  it  around  through  the  woods, 
scrabbling  through  thick  underbrush,  twisting 
up  steep  slopes,  over  rocks,  and  into  deep 
drifts,  pausing  every  few  minutes  while  the 
surrounding  groups  of  trees  are  relieved  of 
their  burden  and  the  buckets  hung  to  be 
filled  again.  Overalls,  drabbly  and  wet,  hang 
outside  of  boots  to  make  a  much  needed 
watershed,  for  on  these  steep  slopes  the 
footing  is  uncertain,  missteps  and  slips  are 
many,  and  an  open  boot  top  is  the  inevitable 
receptacle  for  the  overslop  of  a  brimming  pail. 
It  is  hot  work  in  the  sun,  and  often  the  men 
take  a  good  drink  of  the  fresh  cool  sap.  Only, 
as  Joe  Meakins  said,  "  The  more  I  drink,  the 
more  I  want.  Sometimes  it  seems  as  if  I 
drink  more'n  I  put  in  the  tub,  only  I  know  my 
dinner  strap  ain't  so  fur  'round." 

The  big  storage  tanks  in  the  sugarhouses 
begin  to  fill,  fires  are  started  under  the 
evaporating  pans,  and  through  the  entire 
valley,  which  looks  far  more  spacious  in  its 
leafless  gray  spring  veil  than  with  its  later 


heavy  green  summer  coat,  columns  of  smoke 
appear  rising  among  the  trees  in  the  several 
sugar  groves,  showing  where  the  sugarhouses 
are.  Most  of  them  are  well  up  the  mountain 
sides.  There  are  three  along  the  slope  of 
Netop,  two  across  the  valley  on  Burnt  Moun- 
tain, one  large  one  up  in  Danby  Notch  near 
the  base  of  Metawee,  supplied  from  two  big 
groves  facing  each  other  across  the  narrow 
glen,  one  or  two  on  the  southern  slope  of  the 
valley  under  Owl's  Head,  and  two  or  three 
more  down  in  the  open  near  the  farm  build- 
ings, all  sending  their  gray  smoke  wreaths 
straight  heavenward  in  the  still  gray  and 
snow-streaked  landscape  of  this  sunny,  wind- 
less day. 

Uncle  Ira's  sugarhouse  is  just  in  the  edge 
of  the  woods  well  up  the  mountain  above  the 
farm  buildings.  The  maple  grove  massing 
itself  on  the  steep  ascending  slopes,  forms  a 
beautiful  forest  of  lofty  trees,  some  of  them 
huge  old  giants  that  have  been  growing  there 
since  when  the  memory  of  man  goeth  not 
back,  rearing  their  lofty  trunks  in  solemn 
perpendiculars  sixty  feet  without  a  branch, 
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interspersed  with  lesser  trees  and  saplings, 
weaving  a  pleasant  gray  lace-work  pattern 
against  the  blue  mountain   opposite.    The 
snow  still  lies  in  banks  and  lessening  drifts 
along  the  lines  of  fences  in  the  open,  and 
spreads  itself  in  wider  masses  in  the  woods 
along  the  northerly  slopes,  and  where  the 
hollows  and  gul- 
lies   have    been 
banked     full, 
making  a  white 
dazzle  in  the  sun 
where   a   few 
weeks  later  the 
summer    foli- 
age will  shadow 
everything  in 
forest  gloom. 

The  building 
is  old,  covered 
with  green,  mos- 
sy shingles,  and 
the  rough  board- 
ing is  full  of 
cracks,  out  of 
which,  and  out 
of  the  ventilator 
in  the  roof,  out 
of  the  door  and 
every  possible 
opening  come 
heavy  jets  and 
clouds  of  steam, 
which,  joining 
with  the  smoke 
from  the  chim- 
ney, rise  in  a 
white  plume 
through  the 
woods.  Inside  is 
fragrant  steamy 
mystery.  If  there 

is  a  more  deli-  "  He  ituffed  tkt  fit 

cious,  aromatic, 

appetizing  smell  than  that  of  boiling  sap,  I 
have  yet  to  discover  it,  and  inside  of  one  of 
these  sugarhouses  one  is  bathed  In  it.  The 
place  is  filled  with  the  sweet  opaque  cloudy 
vapor.  Besides  its  own  characteristic  inimi- 
table flavor  it  seems  to  carry  with  it  all  the 
delicious  unspeakably  delicate  odors  of  early 
spring  in  the  woods.  The  song  of  the  birds 
is  in  it,  the  flutter  of  the  early  moth  that 
flickers  rarely  uncertainly  over  the  snow 
patches.  The  smell  of  the  rushing  white 
water  of  the  near-by  little  torrent  is  in  it,  and 
one  breathes  it  as  if  to  take  in  all  the  joy  of 


an  early  spring  day  in  one  long  inhalation. 
Not  even  the  smell  of  fruit,  which  is  belter 
than  flowers,  is  so  fine. 

The  steam  rises  and  thickens  and  curls  in 
swaying  eddies,  puffed  hither  and  yon  by 
sharp  cuts  of  wind  from  various  openings, 
builds  itself  in  dense  clouds,  obscuring  and 
revealing  things 
in  varying  shifts. 
Rays  of  sunlight, 
shining  into  the 
cracks  and  crev- 
ices of  the  loose 
boarding  and 
into  the  rudely 
patched  ventila- 
tor, make  opal 
shafts  through  it, 
giving  a  dignity 
and  importance 
to  the  little  rude 
building  and 
touching  Uncle 
Ira's  locks  with 
a  radiant  bene- 
diction. 

He  was  stand- 
ing holding  a 
kind  of  dipper 
over  the  last  of 
the  various  pans 
into  which  the 
evaporator  was 
divided,  looking 
to  see  if  the  sirup 
would  "apron," 
the  sign  of  its  be- 
ing thick  enough 
to  draw  off. 

"Hain't    she 
jest  bilin'?  Wall, 
I  guess  you  ain't 
'  l">*  fall  again."  never  seed  noth- 

ing like  thart!" 
And  he  pointed  to  the  sap  bubbling  furiously 
in  the  long  flat  pans.  "This  ain't  much  like 
the  time  farther  'n'  I  used  to  do  our  bilin'  in  a 
big  kittle  out  in  the  open.  Wall,  in  them  days 
we  jest  hed  tew  crotched  sticks  drove  in  the 
graound  with  a  pole  acrost  an'  the  kittle  hung 
in  the  middle.  An'  then  we'd  hev  a  chunk  of 
pork  hitched  to  a  string  an'  hung  daown  inter 
the  top  of  the  kittle  to  keep  her  from  bilin' 
over.  We  never  bothered  to  git  the  scum  off, 
an'  'twould  grow  inter  a  ball  morc'n  half's 
big's  my  head,  lookin'  like  a  great  warty  toad 
agoin'  raound  an'  raound  an'  raound. 
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"I  'member  one  day  farther'd  left  me  alone 
to  tend  the  fire,  an*  she  come  to  surrup.  There 
wa'n't  no  sign  o'  nobody  comin'  back,  so  I 
thought  I'd  take  her  off  myself.  Wall,  'twas 
a  leetle  too  much  fer  a  twelve-year-old,  an'  in 
abaout  a  minute  I  hed  my  right  boot  filled 
with  the  bilin'  hot  stuff.  I  didn't  do  no  more 
work  fer  a  spell  that  spring.  It  took  me  a 
minute  or  so  to  git  that  boot  off,  an'  then  I 
didn't  hev  much  skin  left  on  my  foot.  There 
wa'n't  nothin'  else  to  do  es  fur  es  I  could  see, 
so  I  struck  out  fer  home  with  that  biled  foot 
bare  in  the  snow,  an'  you  kin  guess  I  was 
bawlin'  some." 

He  filled  a  two-quart  dipper  more  than 
half  full  of  heavy  sirup,  twelve  pounds  to 
the  gallon,  took  it  out  and  set  it  on  a  snow- 
drift. 

"Thar,  let  it  cool  down  so  't  'twon't  burn 
ye  an'  then  drink  that." 

His  eye  was  on  me,  and  I  saw  that  to  fail 
here  would  be  confession.  To  drink  it  down 
without  a  breath  would  create  no  comment, 
perhaps  no  thought  at  all  further  than  in- 
nocent pride  that  I  had  found  it  good.  But 
to  fail  was  to  be  branded  as  no  better  than  a 
summer  boarder.  So  I  drew  a  long  breath 
and  did  not  tell  him  how  good  it  was  until  I 
could  see  my  face  in  the  bottom  of  the  dipper. 
It  seems  to  be  true,  what  all  maple-sugar 
makers  sav,  that  one  cannot  be  made  sick  bv 
it — at  least  in  the  woods. 

"Say,  but  ain't  them  Japanees  the  neatest 
little  devils  ye  ever  heared  on  ?  Gol  rye,  it's 
es  good  es  goin'  to  the  fa'r  the  way  they  pester 
them  Roussians,"  said  the  old  man  as  he  led 
the  way  inside,  but  his  return  from  the  East 
was  this  time  as  abrupt  as  his  departure. 

"Wall,  I  guess  the  old  lady  needs  a  leetle 
more  to  chew  on.  She  ain't  talkin'  the  way 
she'd  orter,"  he  said,  dropping  on  the  floor 
before  the  fire  door.  A  glow  of  red  light 
shone  on  his  face  as,  kneeling  in  the  shadowy 
corner,  he  opened  the  door  and  stuffed  the 
fire  box  full  again  of  cord-wood  sticks.  He 
chuckled  with  pride  as  he  came  stiffly  to  his 
feet  again,  while  almost  instantly  the  foamy 
sap  was  puffed  like  a  feather  bed  as  the 
quick -kindling  white  birch  began  to  crackle 
and  roar. 

"Don't  she  jest  talk  right  up  real  sassy? 
Wall,  now,  if  she  ain't  a  lady,  I  guess  there 
ain't  none  raound  here,"  he  said  as  he  deftly 
kicked  the  draft  shut  just  in  time  to  prevent 
the  sap  from  boiling  over.  "  Oh,  there's  work 
tendin'  her  to  keep  her  right  up  to  the  handle, 
an'  don't  you  fergit  that.     She's  a  good  one. 


They  don't  make  no  better,  but  she  wa'n't 
nawthin'  to  what  she  is  now  before  Aaron  an' 
I  got  to  tinkerin'  on  her  up.  He  conjured  up 
that  business  over  thar  at  that  end  fer  a 
heater,  an'  when  he  got  that  fixed  she'd  bile 
double.  Folks  come  from  all  raound  to  see 
her.  Now  thars  that  seat  over  thar,  I  fixed 
that  up  good  an'  strong  so's  to  hev  a  place  to 
set  down  when  we  was  bilin'  nights,  an'  wall, 
they  got  that  all  wore  out  so  many  on  'em 
comin'  an'  settin'  thar  jest  to  see  her  bile. 

"I  never  shall  fergit,  three  year  ago  I  was 
over  to  Bridgeboro  to  the  fa'r  'n'  I  never  hed 
such  a  good  time  in  my  life.  I  was  walkin' 
through  the  great  room,  an'  I  saw  one  of  these 
machines  an'  a  young  feller  standin'  thar,  an' 
I  sez,  *  Wall,  b'gosh,  yer  got  it,  ain't  ye!'  The 
feller  that  makes  these  machines  he'd  sent 
them  thar  with  that  young  feller,  an'  he  wa'n't 
much  good;  he  couldn't  talk  much.  Oh,  I 
found  aout  who  he  was,  an'  he  found  aout 
who  I  was,  an'  I  s'pose  I  stood  thar  awatchin' 
while  more'n  a  hundred  folks  went  by,  'n'  I 
vum  I  don't  b'leeve  none  of  'em  knew  whether 
'twas  a  'vaporator  er  a  saw  buck.  That 
young  feller  didn't  say  nothin',  so  ba'mby  I 
told  'em,  an'  I  hadn't  been  there  more'n 
fifteen  minutes  'fore  I'd  sold  tew  o'  them 
machines  fer  that  feller.  He  wa'n't  much 
good;  he  couldn't  talk  none.  They  wanted 
me  to  take  the  agency  fer  raound  here,  an'  I 
s'pose  I  might,  but  land!  I've  got  my  chores 
to  do  an'  I  don't  git  raound  es  much  es  I  used 
to.  I'm  gittin'  kinder  old  an'  shif'less.  Say, 
but  Nicholas  would  a  got  hurt  some  if  he'd 
ben  to  home  when  that  feller  blew  up  his 
carstle  with  a  bum.     Oh,  Roussia's  afraid!" 

With  new  shift  of  his  mind  to  other-world 
troubles,  Uncle  Ira  went  to  the  door  to  get 
a  look  at  the  weather.  The  sap  was  still 
running  well,  but  he  noted  that  it  was  "hazin' 
up  dretful  fast  an'  gittin'  too  warm,"  and  he 
ventured  the  prediction  that  "we'd  git  a 
change  to  cold  by  morning  unless  it  stayed 
stiddy,  and  that  it  was  more'n  likely  to  git  so 
hot  the  sap  would  be  buddy."  This,  coupled 
with  hints  of  such  varied  possibilities  as 
thunderstorms  and  blizzards  and  chances  of 
the  wind  coming  out  of  a  great  many  more 
quarters  than  there  are  in  a  whole,  made  it 
seem  quite  likely  that  his  predictions  might 
be  in  part  fulfilled.  From  his  considerations 
of  the  outlook  for  the  present  season  he 
became  reminiscent. 

"Two  year  ago  was  the  best  year  we  eVer 
hed.  The  sap  did  run  awful.  I  stayed  in  that 
saphouse  tew  days  an'  tew  nights  an'  didn't 
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sleep  a  wink.    The  last  part  it  got  pretty 
lough,  but  I  kep'  atrampin'.    I  didn't  dast  to 
lay  down  on  that  seat  not  a  minute,  hard  as 
'tis,  an'  I  biled  daown  more'n  a  hundred  an' 
fifty  barrels  o'  sap.     Wall,  in  them  tew  weeks 
we  hed  more'n  three  hundred  dollars — hed  it 
in  the  bank,  an'  nuff  surrup  left  fer  all  we'd 
want  an*  to  give  away.     But,  say,  Rous- 
sia'spore.  They 
hain't    got    no 
gumption.  Them 
fellers's  ben  kep' 
under  so  long  it's 
'baout  time   fer 
'em  to  speak  up. 
Ef  they  kin  git 
out  er  this  fuss 
now  kinder  de- 
cent they'd  bet- 
ter,   'cause,    by 
mighty,    them 
Japanees    they 
ain't  agoin'  to  let 
'em  alone  not  a 
minute.     But 
then,"  he  added 
reflectively,     "  I 
read  in  the  paper 
the  other  day 
that  they  is  tryin' 
to  pass  a  lawnow 
to  git  things  all 
ekal  an'  right." 

He  seemed 
content  with  this 
solution  for  the 
woes  of  the 
world, and  began 
carrying  in  a  few 
armfulsof  wood. 
Aaron  and  the 
boys    just    then 

arrived  with  an-  "  Hi  began  to  carry  in 

other  tub  full  of 

sap  and  reported  that  the  dinner  horn  had 
sounded,  so  Uncle  Ira  stopped  only  to  fix  the 
fire  to  care  for  itself  for  an  hour,  and  then 
led  the  way  down  the  winding  boggy  road 
through  the  side  hill  meadow  to  the  house. 

We  found  the  table  not  yet  set,  for  they  had 
been  "sugaring  off"  on  the  kitchen  siovc, 
boiling  the  amber  sirup,  stirring  it  deftly  in 
saucers,  and  molding  it  into  various  scallop- 
edged  hearts,  stars,  and  circles,  or,  with  the 
help  of  carefully  chosen  butternut  meats  from 
the  row  of  trees  lining  the  road  near  the  house, 
making  it  into  a  famous  butternut  candy  that 


would  defy  the  skili  of  the  best  city  confec- 
tioners to  equal.  Mother  and  Alvira  and  the 
girls  had  been  busy  all  the  morning,  and  the 
rooms  even  into  the  darkened  parlor  were 
lined  with  plates  and  platters,  milk  pans  and 
trays,  on  tables  and  chairs,  sewing  machine 
and  melodeon,  ready  to  be  carefully  packed 
and  sent  to  a  few  old  customers  in  the  far- 
away towns  and 
cities.  Uncle  Ira 
lets  the  girls  have 
what  they  can 
make  in  this 
way,  furnishing 
the  sirup,  and 
thereon  depends 
chiefly  their  pin 
money  for  the 
year,  although 
they  add  a  little 
to  this  later  in 
the  season  by 
making  more 
such  candy  for 
summer  board- 
ers at  the  village. 
Maple  per- 
vades everything 
in  the  household. 
It  is  served  in 
huge  pitchers 
with  flapjacks  at 
breakfast.  The 
coffee  is  sap 
coffee, made  with 
sap  instead  of 
water,  and  sur- 
prisingly good, 
just  sweet 
enough  for  the 
average     palate, 

few  nrmjuh  of  wood."  pleasant  woodsy 

flavor.  Sirup  is 
served  in  deep  dishes  for  a  sauce  at  supper. 
The  apple  pic  is  sweetened  with  maple,  the 
cake  is  frosted  with  it;  it  is  given  to  you  at 
all  times  in  big  saucers  hot  from  the  stove, 
and  you  are  expected  to  stir  it  violently  for 
yourself  into  thick  creamy  candy,  to  eat  it, 
and  to  ask  for  more. 

"I  guess  I'm  the  greatest  hand  there  is  to 
eat  it,"  said  Alvira.  "I'm  at  it  all  the  time  'n' 
I  think  it's  real  nice  and  tasty.  Why,  it  seems 
as  good  as  a  treat — jest  as  if  it  hed  come  from 
somewhere." 

Near  the  house  the  smaller  boys  had  built  a 
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miniature  evaporator.  They  constructed  a 
real  "arch,"  calmly  appropriating  some  new 
bricks  that  had  been  bought  to  rebuild  a 
chimney,  and,  of  course,  breaking  them  up 
with  perfect  freedom  as  far  as  they  considered 
it  necessary  to  make  a  good  job.  With  a 
couple  of  lengths  of  old  stovepipe  and  a  flat 
pan  that  they  had  discovered  somewhere,  they 
completed  the  equipment  and  were  ready  for 
business  day  or  night.  A  quaint  and  striking 
picture  they  made  in  the  late  twilight  under 
the  trees  between  the  house  and  the  barn,  their 
little  black  shadowy  figures  flitting  busily 
about  in  the  smoky  gloom,  which  now  and 
then,  as  they  fed  the  fire,  was  dashed  with  a 
glow  of  light.  It  was  a  very  real  business  for 
them,  and  they  are  proud  of  their  bottles  of 
somewhat  dubious-looking  sirup  ranged  on  a 
shelf  in  the  cellarway. 

One  night,  two  or  three  days  later,  when  it 
happened  there  had  been  a  heavy  run  of  sap 
and  the  storage  tanks  were  full,  making  it 
necessary  to  '"bile  nights,"  a  group  of  boys 
and  girls  from  the  neighboring  farmhouses 
who  were  spending  the  evening  going  about 
from  one  sugar  camp  to  another  drifted  in  to 
see  Uncle  Ira.  He  had  "laid  off  for  a  spell" 
during  the  afternoon  while  Alvira  tended  the 
fire,  and  he  evidently  had  stolen  a  nap, 
although  he  wouldn't  own  it,  and  now  he  was 
on  duty  until  midnight,  when  Aaron  was  to 
relieve  him. 

His  genial  face  lighted  with  a  warm 
welcome,  as  it  would  have  in  any  case,  for 
that  is  his  nature,  but  firing  at  night  is  lonely, 
tedious  work,  and  doubtless  his  visitors  were 
specially  welcome.  He  knew  how  to  enter- 
tain them.  Very  soon  he  had  some  sirup 
"jest  right  to  wax,"  and,  filling  one  or  two 
big  dippers,  he  produced  a  bunch  of  spoons 
from  some  pocket,  evidently  not  entirely  un- 
prepared for  such  nocturnal  visits.  Quickly 
they  were  grouped  in  a  comer  around  one  or 
two  tubs  of  clean  snow  that  the  boys  had  been 
bringing  in,  pouring  the  hot  sirup  in  trickling 
driblets,  sometimes  Irving  to  write  their  names 
in  awkward  letters  over  the  white  snow. 


Now,  there  may  be  somewhere  on  earth  a 
delicacy  to  compare  with  maple  wax  on  snow, 
but  it  is  not  recorded  that  the  son  of  any  mor- 
tal— who  has  ever  lifted  these  stringy  blobs 
of  amber  sweetness  and,  raising  his  head  hen 
fashion,  let  them  drop  into  his  open  mouth, 
there  to  dwell  for  a  moment  with  delicious 
snowy  coolness,  yet  holding  a  trace  of  steamy 
warmth,  and  then  to  disappear  like  a  fragrant 
breath — has  ever  believed  there  could  be. 
Taste  there  reaches  the  ultimate.  The  no- 
tion of  anything  finer  is  not  to  be  considered. 
It  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  The  only  pos- 
sible emotion  is  to  want  more. 

The  youngsters  made  a  pleasing  picture  as 
they  huddled  merrily  over  the  wax-making  in 
the  black  steamy  room,  lighted  only  by  one 
or  two  small  kerosene  lamps.  At  times  the 
steam  would  envelop  and  hide  them  all  as 
they  moved  about,  and  suddenly  their  shad- 
ows, thrown  by  the  light  in  the  far  corner, 
would  loom  up  in  huge  dancing  shapes  in 
the  vapor  l>efore  one,  while  the  roar  of  the 
crackling  fire  and  the  hissing  and  bubbling 
of  the  boiling  sap  would  make  the  voices 
sound  as  immaterial  and  mysterious  as  their 
strange  shadows  looked.  And  again  a  shift 
would  show  dancing  eyes  and  laughing,  happy 
faces  peering  into  the  foamy  pans  through  the 
filmj',  shadowless  clouds. 

Uncle  Ira  was  right.  The  run  of  sap 
proved  to  be  less  than  half  that  of  an  aver- 
age year,  when  a  turn  to  overwarm  weather 
started  the  buds  swelling  and  the  season  was 
over.  The  spouts  were  collected,  the  pails 
and  buckets  were  gathered  up,  cleaned,  and 
piled  in  long  tiers  in  the  sugarhouse,  the 
evaporators  turned  over  and  covered  up,  and 
the  place  left  dark  and  cheerless  until  the  next 
year.  Willie  and  Bennie  had  to  dismantle 
their  arch,  and  the  girls  had  little  more  to  do 
to  finish  their  candy  orders.  At  the  store  the 
regulars  could  resume  their  accustomed  places 
and  their  discussion  of  current  topics,  while  on 
the  farms  began  the  regular  routine  of  spring 
work. 
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iREAT  was  the  anger  of  the 
Bishop  of  Chalons  when  a 
messenger,  riding  hard  and 
fast,  brought  tidings  of  the 
return  of  Oudart,  Count  of 
Langrenay,  from  the  wars 
of  the  emperor.  Scarce 
thirty  days  had  passed  since  this  turbulent 
lord  had  crossed  the  river  Marne,  yet  already 
had  he  quarreled  with  all  of  his  neighbors, 
and  broken  the  Truce  of  God,  proclaimed 
by  our  bishop  a  twelvemonth  before.  Worse 
still,  he  had  refused  to  do  homage  to  his 
suzerain,  and  therein  lay  the  secret  of  my 
lord  bishop's  anger.  For  the  lands  of  Lan- 
grenay, and  of  Callanches,  Maleuse,  and 
many  others  as  rich,  were  held  in  fief  of  the 
counts  of  Cr£viezes,  and  the  present  lady  of  all 
was  none  other  than  the  niece  of  the  bishop, 
the  young  Countess  Garsendis.  A  trouble- 
some ward  she  had  been,  since  the  death  of  her 
father,  five  years  before;  but  my  lord  bishop 
had  performed  the  tasks  of  his  guardianship 
well.  By  arms  or  persuasion  he  had  won  all 
her  men  to  do  homage,  save  only  this  lord  of 
Langrenay,  who  had  been  fighting  in  distant 
wars,  and  of  whom,  as  men  said,  the  land  was 
well  rid.  Now,  by  reason  of  this  Truce  of 
God,  her  lands  were  well  husbanded ;  for  since 
none  might  fight  on  four  days  of  each  week, 
her  serfs  turned  to  the  fields,  and  wealth  and 
peace  reigned  in  place  of  poverty,  oppression, 
and  carnage.  Encouraged  by  this  smiling 
prosperity,  suitors  crowded  for  the  hand  of  the 
Countess  Garsendis,  and  a  marriage  would 
even  now  have  been  made  with  the  Count  of 
Puligny,  or  the  Lord  Girart  of  Gui,  had  not 
the  maiden  proved  headstrong  and  declared 
she  would  have  neither  one,  since  one  was  a 
graybeard  and  the  other  a  weakling. 

"Bring  me  a  man  who  is  young,  strong,  and 
brave,  who  will  love  me  and  rule  me,  my  lord, 
and  him  will  I  wed,"  was  the  message  she 
sent  to  her  uncle  the  bishop. 


My  lord  bishop  laughed,  for  suitors  were 
plentiful,  and  he  liked  her  spirit,  which  re- 
sembled his  own.  Now  that  this  Oudart  was 
back,  however,  matters  were  changed,  for 
Oudart  brought  fighting  and  quarreling  with 
him,  offended  his  neighbors,  stormed  about 
with  his  soldiers  for  pastime,  rode  over  the 
newly  cleared  fields,  and  refused  to  bend 
knee  to  the  young  Countess  Garsendis.  Here 
was  trouble  indeed  for  the  bishop,  who,  if 
the  lady  were  married,  need  have  troubled 
himself  not  at  all. 

I,  Ambrosius,  was  engaged  in  the  library, 
copying  the  writings  of  our  great  Augustine, 
when  my  lord  bishop  sent  for  me.  I  was  to  go 
to  the  castle  of  Langrenay  to  command  this 
Oudart  to  cease  his  turbulence,  to  render  his 
homage  where  it  was  due,  and  to  proclaim  to 
him  the  Truce  of  God,  which  latter  I  was  to 
enforce,  even  by  refusing  him  the  benefits  of 
Mother  Church,  if  need  be.  I  therefore 
rode,  with  twelve  men  at  arms,  as  befitted 
a  bishop's  messenger,  to  the  high-perched 
castle  of  Langrenay. 

I  found  the  Lord  Oudart  a  big,  stalwart, 
roistering  fellow,  as  quick  to  laughter  as  to 
anger,  and  over-quick  to  both;  a  man  who 
must  fight,  not  alone  for  mere  love  of  fighting, 
but  because  the  red  blood  surged  so  hotly 
within  him  that  it  drove  him  to  action  of  some 
sort,  and  fighting  was  always  at  hand.  He 
had  straight  black  brows  that  met  across  his 
forehead,  and  black  eyes  before  which  men 
quailed. 

To  the  first  of  my  messages  he  declared  that 
he  had  picked  no  quarrel  with  his  neighbors, 
but  that  the  offense  was  theirs.  At  the  second 
he  laughed.  He  would  hold  no  lands  of  a 
forceless  maid;  he  was  master  of  Langrenay 
by  virtue  of  his  own  good  will  and  strong  arm. 
What  cared  he  for  a  woman — save,  indeed,  for 
a  wench  with  bright  eyes  and  a  merry  laugh, 
who  would  give  back  a  kiss  or  two,  and  as 
much  to  the  next  man?    If  this  Countess 
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Garsendis  would  have  homage  of  him,  let  her 
win  it,  or  send  some  one  to  him  who  could. 
Such  was  the  message  he  had  sent  her  already, 
and  he  thought  himself  bold  and  safe,  since 
the  lady  had  neither  husband  nor  father. 

To  my  third  message  he  listened  amazed. 
What  was  this  Truce  of  God ?  What!  might 
no  man  fight  from  sunset  of  Wednesday  until 
daylight  of  Monday?  Must  a  man  take  off 
his  helm  and  lay  off  his  sword  because  it  was 
Friday,  forsooth?  If  a  man's  enemy  fall  into 
his  hands  on  a  Saturday,  must  he  allow  him 
to  pass,  because  of  this  meddling  of  priests? 
'Sblood !  was  this  a  man's  world,  or  a  shelter 
for  cowards? 

Great  was  my  difficulty  in  persuading  him 
to  the  will  of  the  bishop.  It  was  only  by  use 
of  threats  that  the  Church's  anathema  should 
fall  on  him  and  his  house  and  his  men  that  I 
finally  won  him.  Even  this  task  was  light, 
however,  compared  with  that  other  of  making 
him  give  homage  to  his  rightful  overlord.  I 
was  beginning  to  despair  of  accomplishing 
this  when  the  Countess  Garsendis  herself 
interfered. 

Oudart  came  home  one  night  storming  and 
fuming.  He  had  been  defending  a  ford  over 
which  his  neighbor,  the  Count  of  Maleuse, 
must  pass  when  he  left  his  own  land  on  the 
east.  This  Oudart  declared  he  should  not  do, 
for  no  better  reason  than  that  he  liked  not  the 
gentleman's  stature.  So  they  fought  until 
Wednesday's  sun  had  set  on  their  quarrel, 
and  both  must  withdraw  until  Monday. 
Therefore  did  Oudart  storm  at  his  men,  and 
scowl  at  me,  and  sit  long  at  his  board,  drink- 
ing cup  after  cup,  until  the  moon  rose  so  high 
that  it  flooded  the  room  with  light,  paling  the 
torches,  streaming  over  the  straw  on  the  floor 
and  the  half-drunken  men  at  the  board, 
leaving  only  Oudart  in  shadow,  as  he  lounged 
back,  surly  and  sulky. 

I  had  withdrawn  to  the  fire,  for  a  chill  was 
stealing  in,  and  I  had  my  compline  to  say. 
The  great  hall  was  quiet,  save  for  the  snores  of 
the  men  and  the  clash  now  and  then  of  a  cup 
or  a  sword,  when  an  uproar  arose  in  the  court- 
yard below.  Oudart  roused  and  swore,  and 
the  men  awoke  as  the  noise  drew  nearer. 
The  curtain  that  hung  at  the  end  of  the  hall 
was  pulled  aside,  and  there  came  in  a  pro- 
cession the  strangest  that  I,  Ambrosius,  have 
ever  beheld. 

The  folk  from  the  courtyard  crowded  into 
the  room,  a  few  bearing  torches,  all  trying  to 
see  first  the  prize  held  by  four  soldiers — a 
maid.      The   four   held    their    spears  in   a 


square,  within  which  she  walked,  and  if  they 
had  brought  in  an  angel  from  heaven  the 
men  at  the  board  and  the  others  would  not 
have  been  more  amazed. 

I  know  naught  of  women,  but  this  one,  I 
am  sure,  was  fairer  than  most.  She  wore  a 
rough  garment  of  green,  short  and  simple, 
such  as  the  daughters  of  serving  men  wear; 
her  face  shone  white  above  it,  and  her  hands 
were  white,  too,  and  small.  Her  lips  were 
red,  and  now  open  and  smiling;  her  eyes, 
which  I  afterwards  knew  for  blue,  looked 
black  and  bright,  and  moved  over  the  hall, 
seeking  some  one.  But  the  wonder  and  glory 
of  this  maid  was  her  hair.  Saint  Estevene! 
what  hair  she  had !  I  have  seen ,  in  the  spring- 
time, the  little  soft  oak  buds  unfold ;  they  are 
pink  or  brown  or  red,  a  color  that  holds  all 
three  and  is  neither  one.  Such  was  her  hair, 
rosy  brown,  unlike  all  else  save  the  tender 
oak  buds,  and  it  fell  in  great  ropes  to  the  hem 
of  her  garment. 

Other  men  at  arms  back  of  her  held  a  great 
grizzled  fellow,  in  armor  of  fine  make  and 
embroidered  mantle,  who  looked  like  a  soldier 
experienced;  still  others  led  in  a  young  boy 
dressed  as  a  page.  The  man  and  the  boy 
resented  the  touch  of  the  soldiers.  But  the 
maid  was  searching  for  some  one,  and  gave  as 
little  heed  to  the  four  men  who  guarded  her  as 
to  those  who  crowded  to  see  her. 

Oudart  had  stirred  at  the  tumult,  but  since 
had  not  moved.  Her  eyes  found  him  at  last, 
the  only  man  seated.  Then  her  voice  rang 
out,  sweet  and  clear,  carrying  up  to  the  beams 
of  the  roof,  filling  the  hall  with  its  music. 

"Ah,  my  Lord  Oudart,  what  fear  you  must 
have  of  the  Countess  of  Creviezes,  that  your 
men  thus  surround  her  defenseless  messenger! 

At  the  taunt  Oudart  sprang  to  his  feet,  and 
the  maid  laughed.  I  moved  from  the  chimney 
toward  Oudart,  for  verily  I  thought  that  he, 
in  his  wrath,  would  do  some  rash  act  which 
would  break  my  lord  bishop's  truce,  and  I 
wished  to  remind  him  of  the  bishop's  com- 
mands and  the  power  which  I  held. 

"What  is  this?"  cried  Oudart.  "Why  is 
this  woman  here?" 

The  maid  answered:  "I  came  at  my  lady's 
command,  and  would  ask  hospitality,  but  am 
met  by  your  men  with  violence." 

Oudart  motioned  aside  the  four  men  who 
held  her,  leaned  with  both  hands  on  the  board, 
and  frowningly  watched  her. 

"The  Countess  Garsendis  has  received 
your  message,  Lord  Oudart,  that  she  must  win 
your  homage  if  she  would  have  it.     As  you 
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know — else  would  you  not  have  sent  such  a 
message — she  has  neither  father  nor  husband, 
alas!  to  do  battle  for  her.  In  these  four  days 
of  peace,  when,  thanks  to  her  uncle  the 
bishop,  no  man  may  fight,  my  lady  the 
countess  has  sent  me,  her  messenger,  to  try 
to  persuade  you  to  your  duty,  since  force  she 
has  not  to  use." 

"She  sends  me  a  woman's  commands  by  a 
woman — me?" 

"Aye." 

"She  thinks  I  will  hear  them?" 

"Aye." 

Oudart  glared  in  amazement;  then,  "Who 
are  these  others?"  he  asked. 

"My  lady's  steward,  Philippot  le  Bouc,  and 
her  page." 

Oudart  left  his  place,  and  stood  in  front 
of  the  maid.  He  was  a  tall  man,  but  her 
eyes  met  his,  and  had  not  a  great  way  to 
look  up. 

"  And  who  are  you? "  he  asked. 

"  I  am  called  Jehanota,"  she  said. 

"  Jehanota!"  His  voice  was  scornful  and 
doubting.  "Jehanota!  So  is  my  kitchen 
maid  called!" 

"And  I,  too!"  she  laughed.  Then  as 
Oudart  stood  frowning,  resentful: 

"I  have  come  a  long  way,  my  lord! " 

"Unbidden,"  he  replied. 

"I  cannot  return  to-night!" 

"  This  is  no  woman's  household." 

I  saw  the  maid's  brave  look  falter  a  little, 
and  as  she  was  a  messenger  from  my  lord 
bishop's  niece,  I  spoke. 

"Come,  my  Lord  Oudart,"  I  said,  "what 
knight  can  refuse  a  lodging  and  food  to  a 
woman  who  comes  on  an  errand  of  peace? 
Free  the  men  with  her,  and  treat  aU  with 
courtesy." 

"Priests'  words!"  said  Oudart. 

"And  what  would  knights'  words  be?" 
asked  the  maid.  Oudart's  look  met  her  eyes; 
they  were  laughing  and  mocking. 

"Will  ma  dame  Jehanota,  and  these  her 
companions,  be  my  guests  till  to-morrow?" 
He  held  out  his  hand,  and  the  maid  laid  hers 
in  it;  then  Oudart  led  her  to  the  board,  and 
they  feasted.  That  night  the  maid  slept  in 
the  topmost  room  of  the  tower,  and  the  big 
steward,  armed,  lay  across  the  door  of  her 
chamber. 

The  next  morning  Oudart  rose  early  and 
went  to  the  hunt,  so  that  when  the  maid 
Jehanota  came  into  the  hall  her  host  was  not 
there  to  receive  her.  I  saw  the  red  rise  in  her 
cheeks,  but  she  said  not  a  word  of  his  absence, 


and  sat  in  the  window,  looking  out  over  the 
fields  and  the  forest,  down  on  the  houses 
huddled  close  to  the  base  of  the  rock  upon 
which  rose  the  castle.  Sometimes  she  looked 
at  the  courtyard  below,  where  the  little  page 
was  wrestling  and  playing  with  the  younger 
lads.  She  had  sat  thus  an  hour  or  more 
when  I  heard  a  horse  cross  the  drawbridge,  a 
clatter  of  hoofs  on  the  stones  of  the  courtyard, 
and  I  saw  her  lean  back  from  the  window,  her 
hand  at  her  throat.  In  a  moment  Oudart 
came  into  the  hall,  alone.  I,  being  a  priest, 
had  a  right  to  hear  what  they  might  say,  so  I 
stayed  by  the  fire  on  the  settle,  which  hid  me 
from  view. 

Oudart  stopped  when  he  saw  her  bright 
hair  at  the  window;  but  the  maid  did  not 
move,  so  he  crossed  the  room  and  stood 
before  her.  I  knew  when  she  looked  at  him, 
for  I  was  so  near  that  I  heard  his  indrawn 
breath.  I  would  like  to  have  seen  her  eyes. 
It  seemed  minutes  before  they  spoke.  Then 
her  sweet,  mocking  voice  said: 

"Did  my  lord  kill  all  the  boars  that  he 
returns  so  soon  ?  " 

"It  is  not  soon,"  said  Oudart.  There  was 
silence  again  for  a  while,  then  Oudart  asked : 

"Why  came  you  here?" 

"It  was  the  will  of  the  Countess  Gar- 
sendis,"  she  said. 

"Had  you  no  fear?" 

"Fear?   What  is  fear,  my  lord?" 

"I  know  not,"  replied  Oudart. 

"Nor  I,"  said  the  maid. 

"Why  came  you  here?"  he  asked  again. 

"The  Countess  Garsendis  is  hard  pressed, 
my  Lord  Oudart." 

"How?" 

"Her  uncle  the  bishop  would  have  her 
marry." 

"'Tis  a  maid's  part!" 

"So  they  say!  But  she  is  offered  an  old 
man,  a  hard,  stern,  wicked  old  man,  or  a  half- 
idiot  boy." 

"'Tis  a  choice,  at  least!" 

"Think  you  so?  That  rests  with  you,  my 
lord!"  Oudart  started;  I  heard  his  sword 
clash  on  the  floor. 

"How  can  that  be?"  he  exclaimed. 

"If  my  lady's  lands  are  at  peace,  in 
prosperity,  rich,  she  may  choose  whom  she 
will.  If  she  has  rebellious  vassals,  sedition 
and  strife,  then  must  she  marry  the  old  man, 
for  he  can  control  where  she  cannot." 

"Ah!"  I  could  hear  his  scorn.  "Then  she 
prefers  the  weakling!" 

The  maid  sprang  to  her  feet,  and  her  voice 
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was  angry,  its  laughter  and  mocking  quite 
gone. 

"Nay!  She  prefers  neither  one!  She  will 
wed  where  she  wills,  and  as  yet  she  wills 
not!" 

"But  why  not?"  asked  Oudart.  "She  is 
only  a  woman  I" 

"Nothing  more,  that  is  true,"  laughed  the 
maid.  "None  the  less,  the  lady  would 
choose  for  herself,  sirl" 

Oudart  laughed.  "'Tis  a  curious  idea, 
by  Our  Lady!  Would  you  do  so,  too,  Jeha- 
nota?" 

"As  my  lady  does,  I  do,  my  lord." 

"What!    In  all  things?" 

"In  all  things." 

"Then  if  your  lady  marries  the  old  man?" 

"I  many  an  old  man,  too;  or  a  weakling,  if 
she  marries  the  other." 

"Nay!  Mother  of  God!  That  is  not  right! 
Why  should  you?" 

"As  my  lady  does,  I  do.    I  have  sworn  it." 

I  knelt  on  the  settle,  and  looked  over  its 
back,  for  well  I  knew  that  the  two  would  see 
none  but  each  other.  The  maid  was  standing, 
leaning  against  the  gray  stone  of  the  wall,  her 
hands  at  her  sides,  little  fists,  her  blue  eyes 
looking  out  to  the  blue  sky.  Oudart  was 
seated  before  her,  on  the  window  ledge.  As  I 
looked,  he  leaned  forward,  and  touched  the 
end  of  her  bright  hair.  She  turned  at  the 
motion,  and  Oudart  drew  back. 

"Tell  me,  Jehanota,"  he  said,  "what 
manner  of  man  you  would  choose." 

She  turned  again  to  the  window.  "Ah,  a 
brave  man!  A  knight,  just  and  true;  one 
tall  and  strong;  one  gentle  and  fierce.  A 
man  who  could  rule  me,  yet  one  who  would 
love  me  and  none  other."  She  laughed.  "  A 
man  like  many  another  man,  in  fact!" 

"How  tall,  Jehanota?" 

"  Oh,  as  tall  as — as  yourself,  my  lord ! " 

"And  how  strong,  Jehanota?" 

"  Oh,  as  strong  as — nay,  I  know  not!" 

He  touched  her  hair  again;  his  face  was 
white,  his  eyes  red  and  burning.  "You  love 
your  Countess  Garsendis?"  he  asked. 

The  maid  gave  a  little  shrug.  "As  she 
loves  me!" 

"Then  you  love  her  not?" 

"Nay,  I  love  her  well  enough.  Not  so 
well  as  I  could  love  another." 

"What  other,  Jehanota?" 

She  shook  her  head,  as  if  she  had  not  heard. 
"Sometimes  we  are  the  best  of  friends,  my 
lord,  but  sometimes,  alas!  she  leads  me  into 
trouble." 


"As  now?" 

"I  am  not  in  trouble  now,"  she  laughed, 
and  moved  away.  "I  am  on  a  peaceful 
errand,  in  the  castle  of  the  brave  Lord 
Oudart,  a  knight  just  and  true,  tall  and 
strong,  fierce  and  gentle — "  She  heard 
Oudart  close  behind  her,  turned  quickly,  and 
faced  him.  His  hands  were  reaching  out 
toward  her,  but  she  did  not  tremble  or 
shrink.  "And  gentle!"  she  said  again.  It 
was  Oudart  who  stepped  back. 

"Why  came  you  here?"  he  asked,  for  the 
third  time. 

"I  have  told  you  my  own  reason,  mine. 
For  the  rest,  none  other  could  do  the  errand  so 
well." 

"You  wished  to  come,  you  came  willingly. 
You  would  not  come  at  her  bidding  alone, 
Jehanota!" 

She  laughed.  "Why  do  you  hunt,  my 
lord?" 

"Hunt?" 

"Aye.  Why  do  you  hunt  the  boar  and  the 
stag?    Is  it  for  the  beauty  of  tusk  or  antier  ?  " 

"Nay! "    He  spoke  wonderingly. 

"Is  it  to  rid  the  country  of  them?" 

"There  are  always  more!" 

"  True.    Then  why  do  you  hunt,  my  lord  ?  " 

"Death  of  a  dog!  It  is  the  hunt,  the 
chase!"  he  exclaimed. 

"Aye!"  She  laughed,  and  ran  from  the 
hall,  leaving  Oudart  standing  bewildered — 
bewitched,  too. 

The  next  day  he  ordered  jousting  and  feast- 
ing, and  for  the  day  after  a  hunt,  and  the 
maid  Jehanota  was  queen  and  lady  of  all. 
Philippot  le  Bouc  kept  as  near  her  as  he 
could,  and  the  litde  page,  too;  but  it  was 
Oudart  who  guarded  her,  rode  with  her, 
feasted  her.  I  could  see  that  he  hung  on  her 
chatter  as  he  never  listened  to  words  of  mine. 

She  talked  a  great  deal,  and  laughed  and 
clapped  her  hands  at  the  jousting.  Oudart's 
great  black  horse  slipped  and  fell  with  him 
once,  and  the  maid  turned  away,  hid  her  face 
in  her  hands,  and  came  out  all  rosy  red.  He 
gave  her  his  victor's  garland  on  the  point  of 
his  lance,  and  that  night  she  sat  crowned  at 
the  feast.  When  the  men  had  eaten  and 
drunk  for  three  hours,  and  had  fallen  asleep 
at  the  board — all  save  I — and  they  two  were 
as  wholly  alone  as  if  no  one  were  near,  her 
talk  and  sweet  laughter  ceased,  and  they  sat 
in  silence,  she  with  her  little  white  hands  on 
the  arms  of  her  chair,  her  face  turned  up 
toward  the  beams  overhead,  where  moon 
shadows  hid  from  the  flickering  rays  of  the 
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fire.  Oudart  sat  back  in  the  darkness, 
watching  her  from  under  his  black  brows.  I 
think  an  hour  passed  so,  when  the  maid 
stirred;  then  Oudart  sprang  to  his  feet.  The 
movement  awakened  the  steward,  and  the 
maid  Jehanota  went  up  to  her  room  in  the 
tower. 

The  next  day,  coming  home  from  the  hunt, 
the  path  led  through  an  open  green  place  in 
the  forest,  where  the  sun  wavered  down  on 
some  fragile  pink  spring  flowers.  When  the 
maid  saw  them  she  jumped  from  her  horse, 
knelt  on  the  grass  and  plucked  them,  and  went 
home  with  both  hands  full  of  blossoms.  As 
she  passed  up  the  stairway  of  the  castle,  a 
few  fell  behind  her,  and  Oudart,  stooping, 
gathered  them  up.  A  young  lad  from  the 
stables  stood  near;  perhaps  he  had  so  picked  a 
blossom  himself,  or  seen  other  swain  do  so. 
As  that  may  be,  he  laughed,  and  Oudart 
turned  quickly,  an  incarnation  of  fury, 
buffeted  the  lad,  and  sent  him  sprawling  half- 
way across  the  courtyard,  where  he  fell  on  the 
round  stones,  bruised  and  bleeding. 

At  supper  that  night  Oudart  was  surly  and 
silent.  The  maid  Jehanota  soon  left  the 
board,  and  sat  on  the  window  ledge  as  before; 
but  now  the  courtyard  was  empty,  and  the 
moon's  light  hung  like  a  silver  web  over  the 
landscape.  She  sat  in  the  window,  dreaming, 
her  folded  hands  in  her  lap,  until  Oudart, 
grown  restless,  drew  near. 

"You  have  treated  me  well,  my  Lord 
Oudart,  and  so  shall  I  tell  my  lady  to-mor- 
row," she  said. 

" To-morrow ?"  asked  Oudart. 

"Tis  the  last  day  of  this  week's  Truce  of 
God,"  she  said  in  explanation. 

"Well?" 

"  Well  ?  "  she  mimicked  him.  "  Well  enough 
if  I  go!" 

"Why?" 

"Why  and  why  and  why!  I  came  as  a 
peaceful  messenger,  but  well  I  know  that  if  I 
overstay  the  time  of  Truce,  I  shall  stay  as  a 
prisoner  of  war.  Therefore,  I  go  to-morrow. 
That  is  why." 

Oudart  stood  silent  before  her,  looking  out 
at  the  moonlight.    She  spoke  again,  softly. 

"I  wish  that  I  had  some  other  word  for  the 
Countess  Garsendis,  my  lord."  Still  Oudart 
kept  silence.  "I  wish  I  might  tell  her  that 
you  would  do  homage,  my  lord ! " 

"That  she  might  wed  whom  she  will!" 
exclaimed  Oudart  in  scorn. 

"Aye!"  said  the  maid,  and  looked  down  at 
her  hands  in  her  lap.    Oudart  turned,  and  the 


sight  of  her  bent  head  with  its  soft  ruddy  hair, 
or  the  sound  of  her  voice,  or  the  meaning  and 
vision  hidden  between  her  words,  aroused 
something  within  him  which  had  been  born 
and  had  grown,  within  these  three  days,  to  a 
mastering  passion.  The  vehemence  that  he 
had  spent  in  his  fighting  now  poured  through 
his  loving,  and,  also,  he  knew  for  the  first  time 
love's  sister  passion.  His  great  frame  shook 
with  a  jealousy  of  something , unknown. 

"Jehanota,"  he  cried,  "you  would  wed, 
too!  'Tis  for  that  reason  you  came!"  The 
maid's  head  bent  lower.  "Whom  would  you 
wed,  Jehanota?  Tell  me,  whom  would  you 
wed?" 

She  looked  out  of  the  window,  her  face  as 
pale  as  the  moonlight. 

"You  came  at  no  bidding  of  Countess 
Garsendis,"  he  cried  in  his  agony.  "You 
came  not  to  plead  cause  of  hers.  You  came 
to  persuade  me  to  yield  to  a  woman,  me,  that 
you  might  wed  as  you  fancy.  Who  is  the 
man,  Jehanota?  Look  at  me!  Look  at  me! 
Tell  me,  I  say,  who  is  the  man  that  you 
love?" 

Then  indeed  the  maid  looked  at  him,  fair 
and  full,  and  straightway  hid  her  face  in  her 
hands.  Oudart  fell  on  his  knees  before  her, 
and  buried  his  face  in  her  lap. 

It  was  she,  womanlike,  who  moved  first. 
When  he  felt  her  soft  touch  on  his  hair  he 
captured  both  hands,  and  kissed  their  pink 
palms,  and  I  think  would  have  kissed  her  face, 
too,  but  she  drew  back,  just  out  of  his  reach. 

"Jehanota,"  he  said,  his  voice  choking, 
"I  will  kneel  to  her,  fight  for  her,  die  for  her, 
if  she  will  give  thee  to  me!" 

"She  will  give  me  to  thee." 

"She  loves  thee?" 

"She  will  love  thee  for  loving  me!" 

"Thou  art  sure  she  will  let  me  wed  thee?" 

"I  will  wed  thee,  Oudart." 

"I  love  thee,  I  love  thee,  Jehanota!  I  love 
thee!" 

She  smiled  at  him,  and  when  I  saw  the 
glory  of  her  eyes  I  bethought  me  of  my  neg- 
lected prayers. 

The  next  day  he  rode  with  her  to  the  border 
of  his  land,  he  and  all  his  men;  and  I  rode 
with  them  as  became  the  bishop's  proxy. 
When  we  reached  the  edge  of  the  domain 
of  Langrenay  all  dismounted,  and  I  heard 
Oudart  say: 

"I  shall  kneel  to  her,  and  ask  her  for  thee, 
Jehanota." 

She  replied:  "Until  one  week  has  passed, 
d  Dieu"  and  went  as  she  had  come,  afoot,  the 
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firmed  steward  and  the  little  page  to  guard 
her. 

One  week,  she  said;  but  in  truth  the  week 
seemed,  to  those  at  Langrenay,  of  a  Lenten 
forty  days,  in  such  a  mood  was  Oudart.  No 
hungry  lion  seeking  a  mate  was  ever  in  worse 
humor.  No  one  could  please  him,  and 
happy  were  those  who  had  wit  to  flee  before 
his  displeasure.  There  were  broken  bones 
and  cracked  heads  to  bear  witness  to  his  fury. 
He  hunted  wildly,  rode  madly,  sat  long  hours 
in  the  shadow,  mooned  in  the  window  seat 
where  his  lady  had  sat;  and  I  came  on  him 
once  lying  face  down  in  the  sunny  space  in  the 
woods  where  the  pink  flowers  grew.  He  kept 
his  men  busy  polishing  armor  and  rubbing  the 
horses,  but  their  best  work  did  not  please  him. 

When  the  day  came  for  riding  to  Creviezes, 
he  was  up  before  dawn,  and  I  heard  him 
shouting  and  cursing  at  those  in  the  court- 
yard. He  rode  in  front  of  the  company,  and 
we  had  much  to  do  to  keep  pace  with  him ; 
but  when  we  beheld  the  towers  of  Creviezes 
over  the  tree  tops  his  mood  changed.  He 
drew  in  his  horse,  sent  a  herald  before,  and  we 
rode  to  the  castle  drawbridge  in  good  order. 

We  were  met  by  the  steward,  and  the  men 
of  the  castle  were  drawn  up  to  receive  us. 
Riding  into  the  courtyard,  we  prepared  to 
dismount,  when  I  heard  Oudart  exclaim. 
Little  wonder!  for  from  under  the  arch's 
shade  came  a  woman  cloaked  in  a  great  white 
mantle,  who  had  ropes  of  soft  hair  the  color  of 
little  pink  oak  buds. 

"Jehanota!"  cried  Oudart.  She  stood  at 
his  horse's  side,  and  held  his  stirrup  with  both 
little  hands.  She  smiled  up  into  his  face  and 
said: 

"I  would  do  my  Lord  Oudart  this  service!" 

He  laughed,  and  dismounted,'  but  before 
he  could  touch  her  she  fled.  Then  Oudart 
marshaled  his  men  into  order,  and  the 
steward  led  us  within.  When  we  reached  the 
great  hall,  I  saw  a  bevy  of  ladies  on  the  dais 
at  the  end,  and  men  at  arms  standing  in 
place,  then  I  watched  Oudart.     He  walked  as 


one  unaware  where  he  was,  and  looked  from 
one  face  to  another  among  the  maids,  seeking 
the  one  he  knew.  For  the  central  figure,  the 
Countess  Garsendis,  he  cared  not  at  all;  so  he 
looked  at  her  last,  having  come  quite  close  to 
the  dais  without  finding  among  her  ladies  the 
one  whom  he  sought.  I  think  he  would  not 
have  looked  at  her  even  then  if  his  liege  lady 
had  not  moved  forward  and  unwound  a  veil 
which  she  wore.  Then,  when  he  saw  her 
rosy  face,  Oudart  stopped  so  suddenly  that 
his  men,  walking  back  of  him,  jostled  against 
each  other,  their  armor  clashing. 

"Jehanota!"  The  name  came  in  a  whisper, 
but  she  heard. 

"My  lord  may  call  me  so,"  she  laughed,  and 
blushed  rosier. 

Thus  they  stood  facing  each  other,  and  as 
they  looked  I  saw  her  grow  pale,  as  pale  as  on 
the  night  when  they  talked  in  the  window. 
Oudart's  black  brows  drew  together.  All  in 
the  hall  watched  them  breathlessly;  then 
Oudart's  sword  flashed  out,  and  he  turned  to 

"Come,"  he  cried,  "let  us  returnl  I  have 
been  tricked!" 

The  voice  that  we  all  remembered  rang  out 
in  command:  "Stop, Oudart!  Stop,myLord 
Oudart!  Do  homage  to  me,  your  lady,  as  I 
have  done  service  to  you,  my  lord.  I  held 
your  stirrup  but  now  in  the  courtyard — I, 
Garsendis!" 

When  we  took  in  the  meaning  of  this,  a 
shout  went  up  from  every  man  of  us,  and 
the  ladies  laughed  and  clapped  their  hands. 
Oudart  stood  as  one  turned  to  stone;  but 
when  the  shouts  died  away  he  went  up  to  his 
lady,  knelt  before  her,  and  laid  his  sword  at 
her  feet.  He  held  up  his  right  hand,  which 
she  took  between  both  her  own;  then,  bend- 
ing down,  she  kissed  his  forehead. 

He  looked  up  into  her  face,  and  tried  to 
speak,  but  could  not.  She,  laughing,  an- 
swered his  question. 

"I  will  give  thee  the  maid  Jehanota,"  she 
said. 
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HEARKENED  at  dawn  to  the  call  of  the  Spring,  *S^ 
The  voice  of  a  spirit,  -, 

And  my  soul  leapt  up  like  a  wildwood  thing,        $vl 
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Like  a  hawk  from  its  tirret. 
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,  She  is  calling  me  out  to  the  open  wold, 
To  the  scurrying  hollow, 
To  the  violets  dim  in  the  dead  leaf  gold 
Where  the  white  wings  follow. 

All  the  blue  April  pools  are  adance  and  alive 

With  thrips  and  with  midges, 
Dumb  shimmering  mites  tha,t  equally  thrive 

As  the  merle  on  the  ridges. 

The  merle  sits  atiit  on  the  rotten-wood  rail, 

Blithe  heart  for  his  booting, 
Toling  me  out  to  the  gypsy  trail 

With  his  mocado  fluting. 

The  merryman  Wind  I  will  have  for  my  mate, 

On  the  moorland  reeling, 
And  a  journeying  shadow  when  day  is  late,        -^ 

With  a  cloud  for  my  shieling.  Lmy 

The  Stars  overhead  will  lamp  me  to  bed, 

A  pilgrim  unladen; 
The  wayfaring  Tree  my  guild  brother  will  be 

And  the  Lark  my  glee  maiden. 
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IF  I  were  Pan  upon  a  day  in  spring, 
Some  morning  when  the  gold  was  in  the  sky, 
In  some  remote  ravine  among  the  hills, 
As  slowly  as  the  purple  of  the  peaks 
Dissolved  before  the  footfall  of  the  sun, 
I  would  emerge  and  take  on  form  and  voice 
And  be  myself  the  dreamer  and  the  dream. 
I  would  go  down  beside  the  brawling  brooks 
That  leap  from  dizzy  ledges  in  the  air 
And  plash  among  the  bowlders  far  below, 
Filling  the  canyon  with  reverberant  sound; 
And  in  that  rushing  murmur  I  would  hear 
A  hidden  throb  of  music  large  and  slow, 
The  rhythm  whereto  from  chaos  rose  the  world 
To  power  and  meaning  and  majestic  form. 
I  would  take  heed  of  winds  and  budding  leaves, 
And  of  the  sap  that  mounts  to  meet  the  sun 
By  the  dark  stairway  in  the  tree's  deep  heart. 
All  the  sweet  life  of  tasseled  silver  birch, 
Bass  wood  and  red -keyed  maple,  would  be  mine, 
And  mine  the  hum  of  bees  in  willow  blooms 
Yellow  and  fragrant.     I  would  taste  the  tang 
Of  black  birch  twigs;  and  on  some  sandy  ground 
Strewn  with  pine  needles,  patched  with  lingering  snow, 
Find  the  first  mayflower  spilling  on  the  air 
Its  scent  of  woodlands  odorous  and  wild. 

In  all  that  life  of  rivers,  trees,  and  flowers 

From  rim  to  rim  beneath  the  airy  dome 

In  ordered  sequence  I  would  feel  myself 

Grow  with  their  growing,  touch  the  bound  and  poise 

Of  shape  and  symmetry  in  myriad  ways. 

Then  in  a  marshy  place  beside  a  stream 

With  water  seeping  through  the  grassy  tufts, 

My  ear  would  catch  the  first  small  silver  note 

Of  the  shrill  chorus  which  must  soon  awake, 

When  the  green  frogs  take  heart  again  to  fill 

Their  reedy  flutes  with  old  impassioned  joy. 

Then  in  the  woods  with  their  unfolding  green 

Meshing  and  filtering  the  morning  light, 

How  I  would  listen  for  the  arriving  birds 

And  note  and  know  them  by  their  rapturous  calls! 

With  every  ringing  song  I  would  be  glad, 

And  mark  each  throat  of  fluttered  gray  or  blue 

Throbbing  with  ecstasy — the  pulse  of  life, 

The  beat  and  tremble  of  the  soul  of  things. 
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In  that  wild  music  I  would  grow  aware 
Of  a  dumb  longing  poignant  as  my  own, 
Craving  for  utterance  through  the  rift  of  sense, 
Confronted  with  the  law  of  rhythm  and  time, 
Helped  by  the  very  hindrance  to  a  pause 
And  modulation  in  its  wayward  rush; 
Then  finding  vent  in  that  melodious  guise. 
I  would  see,  too,  the  foxes  in  their  dens, 
The  noisy  squirrel  and  the  lumbering  bear, 
And  all  the  moving  creatures  of  the  wood 
Furtive  and  timorous,  yet  glad  of  life 
And  eager  with  resurgence  of  the  spring. 
All  humans  also 'would  be  in  my  ken, 
Women  at  work,  and  men  in  their  shirt  sleeves 
With  clanking  teams  at  troughs  on  distant  farms, 
And  children  straggling  on  their  way  to  school. 

Then  I  would  muse  on  what  sustains  the  world, 

This  colored  pageant  passing  like  a  dream, 

That  fleets  between  eternities  unknown. 

And  without  argument  I  would  surmise 

The  excellence  of  instinct  warm  and  keen 

Which  keeps  us  safe  until  the  law  be  learned, 

And  must  forever  be  one  guide  to  good, 

While  restless  soul  puts  forth  unresting  hands 

To  mold  the  world  according  to  its  will. 

And  thence  comes  beauty,  substance  made  to  wear 

The  form  that  best  will  serve  the  spirit's  need 

For  growth  and  gladness  up  from  change  to  change. 

The  greening  earth,  the  level  changing  sea, 

The  stable  hills  and  the  triumphant  sun, 

The  tissue  and  fabric  of  the  universe, 

The  veil  that  hides  what  men  call  mystery — 

These  for  a  robe  of  glory  should  be  mine, 

The  outward  semblance  of  a  radiant  life, 

The  fragrant  floating  garments  of  the  spring. 

There  I  would  feel  in  that  delightful  world, 

The  earliest  fulfillment  of  desire, 

Beauty  accomplished  at  the  soul's  behest 

And  loveliness  made  actual  to  meet 

The  need  of  loveliness — what  more  than  that? 

So  it  would  be  enough,  perhaps,  to  live 

The  pure,  unvexed  existence  of  a  god 

In  deep-eyed  contemplation  for  a  day, 

Drenched  with  the  beauty  and  the  sense  of  spring 

On  the  Aprilian  earth — if  I  were  Pan. 


IN   TRUST 

BY  EDITH  WHARTON 


IN  the  good  days,  just  after  we 
all  left  college,  Ned  Hali- 
don  and  I  used  to  listen, 
laughing  and  smoking, 
while  Paul  Ambrose  set 
forth  his  plans. 
They  were  immense, 
these  plans,  involving,  as  it  sometimes  seemed, 
the  ultimate  aesthetic  redemption  of  the  whole 
human  race;  and  provisionally  restoring  the 
sense  of  beauty  to  those  unhappy  millions  of 
our  fellow  country-men  who,  as  Ambrose 
movingly  pointed  out,  now  live  and  die  in 
surroundings  of  unperceived  and  unmitigated 
ugliness. 

"I  want  to  bring  the  poor  starved  wretches 
back  to  their  lost  inheritance,  to  the  divine 
past  they've  thrown  away — I  want  to  make 
'em  hate  ugliness  so  that  they'll  smash  nearly 
everything  in  sight,"  he  would  passionately 
exclaim,  stretching  his  arms  across  the  shabby 
black-walnut  writing-table  and  shaking  his 
thin  consumptive  fist  in  the  face  of  all  the 
accumulated  ugliness  in  the  world. 

"You  might  set  the  example  by  smashing 
that  table,"  I  once  suggested  with  youthful 
brutality;  and  Paul,  pulling  himself  up,  cast 
a  surprised  glance  at  me,  and  then  looked 
slowly  about  the  paternal  library,  in  which 
we  sat 

His  parents  were  dead,  and  he  had  inherited 
the  house  in  Seventeenth  Street,  where  his 
grandfather  Ambrose  had  lived  in  a  setting  of 
black  walnut  and  pier  glasses,  giving  Madeira 
dinners,  and  saying  to  his  guests,  as  they  re- 
joined the  ladies  across  a  florid  waste  of 
Aubusson  carpet;  "This,  sir,  is  Dabney's  first 
study  for  the  Niagara — the  Grecian  Slave  in 
the  bay  window  was  executed  for  me  in  Rome 
twenty  years  ago  by  my  old  friend  Ezra 
Stimpson — "  by  token  of  which  he  passed  for 
a  Maecenas  in  the  New  York  of  the  'forties,' 
and  a  poem  had  once  been  published  in  the 
Keepsake  or  the  Book  of  Beauty  "On  a  pic- 


ture in  the  possession  of  Jonathan  Ambrose, 
Esqre." 

Since  then  the  house  had  remained  un- 
changed. Paul's  father,  a  frugal  liver  and 
hard-headed  manipulator  of  investments,  did 
not  inherit  old  Jonathan's  artistic  sensibilities, 
and  was  content  to  live  and  die  in  the  un- 
modified black  walnut  and  red  rep  of  his 
predecessor.  It  was  only  in  Paul  that  the 
grandfather's  aesthetic  faculty  revived,  and 
Mrs.  Ambrose  used  often  to  say  to  her  hus- 
band, as  they  watched  the  little  pale-browed 
boy  poring  over  an  old  number  of  the  Art 
Journal:  "Paul  will  know  how  to  appreciate 
your  father's  treasures." 

In  recognition  of  these  transmitted  gifts 
Paul,  on  leaving  Harvard,  was  sent  to  Paris 
with  a  tutor,  and  established  in  a  studio  in 
which  nothing  was  ever  done.  He  could  not 
paint,  and  recognized  the  fact  early  enough  to 
save  himself  much  wasted  labor  and  his 
friends  many  painful  efforts  in  dissimulation. 
But  he  brought  back  a  touching  enthusiasm 
for  the  forms  of  beauty  which  an  old  civiliza- 
tion had  revealed  to  him  and  an  apostolic 
ardour  in  the  cause  of  their  dissemination. 

He  had  paused  in  his  harangue  to  take 
in  my  ill-timed  parenthesis,  and  the  color 
mounted  slowly  to  his  thin  cheek-bones. 

"It  is  an  ugly  room,"  he  owned,  as  though 
he  had  noticed  the  library  for  the  first  time. 

The  desk  was  carved  at  the  angles  with  the 
heads  of  helmeted  knights  with  long  black- 
walnut  moustaches.  The  red  cloth  top  was 
wom  thread-bare,  and  patterned  like  a  map 
with  islands  and  peninsulas  of  ink;  and  in  its 
centre  throned  a  massive  bronze  inkstand 
representing  a  Syrian  maiden  slumbering  by  a 
well  beneath  a  palm-tree. 

"The  fact  is,"  I  said,  walking  home  that 
evening  with  Ned  Halidon,  "old  Paul  will 
never  do  anything,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
he's  too  stingy." 

Ned,  who  was  an  idealist,  shook  his  hand- 
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some  head.  "It's  not  that,  my  dear  fellow. 
He  simply  doesn't  see  things  when  they're  too 
close  to  him.  I'm  glad  you  woke  him  up  to 
that  desk." 

The  next  time  I  dined  with  Paul  he  said, 
when  we  entered  the  library,  and  I  had  gently 
rejected  one  of  his  cheap  cigars  in  favour  of  a 
superior  article  of  my  own:  "Look  here,  I've 
been  looking  round  for  a  decent  writing-table. 
I  don't  care,  as  a  rule,  to  turn  out  old  things, 
especially  when  they've  done  good  service,  but 
I  see  now  that  this  is  too  monstrous " 

"For  an  apostle  of  beauty  to  write  his 
evangel  on,"  I  agreed,  "it  is  a  little  inap- 
propriate, except  as  an  awful  warning." 

Paul  colored.  "Well,  but,  my  dear  fellow, 
I'd  no  idea  how  much  a  table  of  this  kind 
costs.  I  find  I  can't  get  anything  decent — 
the  plainest  mahogany — under  a  hundred 
and  fifty."  He  hung  his  head,  and  pretended 
not  to  notice  that  I  was  taking  out  my  own 
cigar. 

"Well,  what's  a  hundred  and  fifty  to  you?" 
I  rejoined.  "You  talk  as  if  you  had  to  live 
on  a  book-keeper's  salary,  with  a  large  family 
to  support." 

He  smiled  nervously  and  twirled  the  ring 
on  his  thin  finger.  "I  know — I  know — that's 
all  very  well.  But  for  twenty  tables  that  I 
don't  buy  I  can  send  some  fellow  abroad  and 
unseal  his  eyes." 

"Oh,  hang  it,  do  both!"  I  exclaimed  im- 
patiently; but  the  writing-table  was  never 
bought.  The  library  remained  as  it  was, 
and  so  did  the  contention  between  Halidon 
and  myself,  as  to  whether  this  inconsistent 
acceptance  of  his  surroundings  was  due,  on 
our  friend's  part,  to  a  congenital  inability  to 
put  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  or  to  a  real  un- 
consciousness of  the  ugliness  that  happened 
to  fall  inside  his  point  of  vision. 

"But  he  owned  that  the  table  was  ugly,"  I 
agreed. 

"Yes,  but  not  till  you'd  called  his  attention 
to  the  fact;  and  I'll  wager  he  became  un- 
.  conscious  of  it  again  as  soon  as  your  back  was 
turned." 

"  Not  before  he'd  had  time  to  look  at  a  lot  of 
others,  and  make  up  his  mind  that  he  couldn't 
afford  to  buy  one." 

"That  was  just  his  excuse.  He'd  rather 
be  thought  mean  than  insensible  to  ugliness. 
But  the  truth  is  that  he  doesn't  mind  the  table 
and  is  used  to  it.  He  knows  his  way  about  the 
drawers." 

"But  he  could  get  another  with  the  same 
number  of  drawers." 


"Too  much  trouble,"  argued  Halidon. 

"Too  much  m6ney,"  I  persisted. 

"Oh,  hang  it,  now,  if  he  were  mean  would 
he  have  founded  three  travelling  scholarships 
and  be  planning  this  big  Academy  of  Arts?" 

"Well,  he's  mean  to  himself,  at  any  rate." 

"Yes;  and  magnificently,  royally  generous 
to  all  the  world  besides!"  Halidon  exclaimed 
with  one  of  his  great  flushes  of  enthusiasm. 

But  if,  on  the  whole,  the  last  word  remained 
with  Halidon,  and  Ambrose's  personal  chari- 
ness seemed  a  trifling  foible  compared  to  his 
altruistic  breadth  of  intention,  yet  neither  of 
us  could  help  observing,  as  time  went  on, 
that  the  habit  of  thrift  was  beginning  to 
impede  the  execution  of  his  schemes  of  art- 
philanthropy.  The  three  travelling  scholar- 
ships had  been  founded  in  the  first  blaze  of  his 
ardour,  and  before  the  personal  management 
of  his  property  had  awakened  in  him  the  sleep- 
ing instincts  of  parsimony.  But  as  his  capital 
accumulated,  and  problems  of  investment  and 
considerations  of  interest  began  to  encroach 
upon  his  visionary  hours,  we  saw  a  gradual 
arrest  in  the  practical  development  of  his  plan. 

"For  every  thousand  dollars  he  talks  of 
spending  on  his  work,  I  believe  he  knocks  off 
a  cigar,  or  buys  one  less  newspaper,"  Halidon 
grumbled  affectionately;  "but  after  all,"  he 
went  on,  with  one  of  the  quick  revivals  of 
optimism  that  gave  a  perpetual  freshness  to 
his  spirit,  "after  all,  it  makes  one  admire  him 
all  the  more  when  one  sees  such  a  nature  con- 
demned to  be  at  war  with  the  petty  inherited 
instinct  of  greed."  ' 

Still,  I  could  see  it  was  a  disappointment  to 
Halidon  that  the  great  project  of  the  Academy 
of  Arts  should  languish  on  paper  long  after  all 
its  details  had  been  discussed  and  settled  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  projector,  and  of  the  expert 
advisers  he  had  called  in  council. 

"He's  quite  right  to  do  nothing  in  a  hurry — 
to  take  advice  and  compare  ideas  and  points 
of  view — to  collect  and  classify  his  material  in 
advance,"  Halidon  argued,  in  answer  to  a 
taunt  of  mine  about  Paul's  perpetually 
reiterated  plea  that  he  was  still  waiting  for 
So-and-so's  report;  "but  now  that  the  plan's 
mature — and  such  a  plan!  You'll  grant  it's 
magnificent? — I  should  think  he'd  burn  to  see 
it  carried  out,  instead  of  pottering  over  it  till 
his  enthusiasm  cools  and  the  whole  business 
turns  stale  on  his  hands." 

That  summer  Ambrose  went  to  Europe,  and 
spent  his  holiday  in  a  frugal  walking-tour 
through  Brittany.  When  he  came  back  he 
seemed  refreshed  by  his  respite  from  business 
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cares  and  from  the  interminable  revision  of  his 
cherished  scheme;  while  contact  with  the  con- 
crete manifestations  of  beauty  had,  as  usual, 
renewed  his  fagging  ardour. 

"By  Jove,"  he  cried,  "whenever  I  indulged 
my  unworthy  eyes  in  a  long  gaze  at  one  of 
those  big  things — picture  or  church  or  statue 
— I  kept  saying  to  myself:  'You  lucky  devil, 
you,  to  be  able  to  provide  such  a  sight  as  that 
for  eyes  that  can  make  some  good  use  of  it! 
Isn't  it  better  to  give  fifty  fellows  a  chance  to 
paint  or  carve  or  build,  than  to  be  able  to 
daub  canvas  or  punch  clay  in  a  corner  all  by 
yourself  ?' " 

"Well,"  I  said,  when  he  had  worked  off  his 
first  ebullition,  "when  is  the  foundation  stone 
to  be  laid?" 

His  excitement  dropped.  "The  foundation 
stone ?" 

"When  are  you  going  to  touch  the  electric 
button  that  sets  the  thing  going?" 

Paul,  with  his  hands  in  his  sagging  pockets, 
began  to  pace  the  library  hearth-rug — I  can 
see  him  now,  setting  his  shabby  red  slippers 
between  its  ramified  cabbages. 

"My  dear  fellow,  there  are  one  or  two  points 
to  be  considered  still — one  or  two  new  sug- 
gestions I  picked  up  over  there " 

I  sat  silent,  and  he  paused  before  me,  flush- 
ing to  the  roots  of  his  thin  hair.  "You  think 
I've  had  time  enough — that  I  ought  to  have 
put  the  thing  through  before  this?  I  suppose 
you're  right;  I  can  see  that  even  Ned  Halidon 
thinks  so;  and  he  has  always  understood  my 
difficulties  better  than  you  have." 

This  insinuation  exasperated  me.  "Ned 
would  have  put  it  through  years  ago ! "  I  broke 
out. 

Paul  pulled  at  his  straggling  moustache. 
"You  mean  he  has  more  executive  capacity? 
More — no,  it's  not  that;  he's  not  afraid  to 
spend  money,  and  I  am!"  he  suddenly  ex- 
claimed. 

He  had  never  before  alluded  to  this  weak- 
ness to  either  of  us,  and  I  sat  abashed,  suffering 
from  his  evident  distress.  But  he  remained 
planted  before  me,  his  little  legs  wide  apart, 
his  eyes  fixed  on  mine  in  an  agony  of  volun- 
tary self-exposure. 

"That's  my  trouble,  and  I  know  it.  Big 
sums  frighten  me — I  can't  look  them  in  the 
face.  By  George,  I  wish  Ned  had  the  carry- 
ing out  of  this  scheme — I  wish  he  could  spend 
my  money  for  me!"  His  face  was  lit  by  the 
reflection  of  a  passing  thought.  "Do  you 
know,  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  I  dropped  out  of 
the  running  before  either  of  you  chaps,  and 


in  case  I  do  I've  half  a  mind  to  leave  every- 
thing in  trust  to  Halidon,  and  let  him  put 
the  job  through  for  me." 

"Much  better  have  your  own  fun  with  it," 
I  retorted;  but  he  shook  his  head,  saying  with 
a  sigh  as  he  turned  away:  "It's  not  fun  to  me 
— that's  the  worst  of  it." 

Halidon,  to  whom  I  could  not  help  repeat- 
ing our  talk,  was  amused  and  touched  by  his 
friend's  thought. 

"Heaven  knows  what  will  become  of  the 
scheme,  if  Paul  doesn't  live  to  carry  it  out. 
There  are  a  lot  of  hungry  Ambrose  cousins 
who  will  make  one  gulp  of  his  money,  and 
never  give  a  dollar  to  the  work.  Jove,  it 
would  be  a  fine  thing  to  have  the  carrying  out 
of  such  a  plan — but  he'll  do  it  yet,  you'll  see 
he'll  do  it  yet!"  cried  Ned,  his  old  faith  in 
his  friend  flaming  up  again  through  the  wet 
blanket  of  fact. 


n 


Paul  Ambrose  did  not  die  and  leave  his 
fortune  to  Halidon,  but  the  following  summer 
he  did  something  far  more  unexpected.  He 
went  abroad  again,  and  came  back  married. 
Now  our  busy  fancy  had  never  seen  Paul 
married.  Even  Ned  recognized  the  vague 
unlikelihood  of  such  a  metamorphosis. 

"He'd  stick  at  the  parson's  fee — not  to 
'mention  the  best  man's  scarf-pin.  And  I 
should  hate,"  Ned  added  sentimentally,  "to 
see  'the  touch  of  a  woman's  hand'  desecrate 
the  sublime  ugliness  of  the  ancestral  home. 
Think  of  such  a  house  made  'cozy'!" 

But  when  the  news  came  he  would  own 
neither  to  surprise  nor  to  disappointment. 

"Goodbye,  poor  Academy!"  I  exclaimed, 
tossing  over  the  bridegroom's  eight-page 
rhapsody  to  Halidon,  who  had  received  its 
duplicate  by  the  same  post. 

"Now,  why  the  deuce  do  you  say  that?" 
he  growled.  "I  never  saw  such  a  beast  as 
you  are  for  imputing  mean  motives." 

To  defend  myself  from  this  accusation  I 
put  out  my  hand  and  recovered  Paul's  letter. 

"Here:  listen  to  this.  'Studying  art  in 
Paris  when  I  met  her — "the  vision  and  the 
faculty  divine,  but  lacking  the  accomplish- 
ment," etc.  ...  A  little  ethereal  profile,  like 
one  of  Piero  della  Francesca's  angels  .  .  . 
not  rich,  thank  heaven,  but  not  afraid  of 
money,  and  already  enamored  of  my  project 
for  fertilizing  my  sterile  millions  .  .  . '  " 

"  Well,  why  the  deuce —  ?  "  Ned  began  again, 
as  though  I  had  convicted  myself  out  of  my 
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friend's  mouth;  and  I  could  only  grumble 
obscurely:  "It's  all  too  pat." 

He  brushed  aside  my  misgivings.  "Thank 
heaven,  she  can't  paint,  any  how.  And  now 
that  I  think  of  it,  Paul's  just  the  kind  of  chap 
who  ought  to  have  a  dozen  children." 

"Ah,  then  indeed:  goodbye,  poor  Acad- 
emy!" I  croaked. 

The  lady  was  lovely,  of  that  there  could  be 
no  doubt;  and  if  Paxil  now  for  a  time  forgot 
the  Academy,  his  doing  so  was  but  a  vindica- 
tion of  his  sex.  Halidon  had  only  a  glimpse 
of  the  returning  couple  before  he  was  himself 
snatched  up  in  one  of  the  chariots  of  adventure 
that  seemed  perpetually  waiting  at  his  door. 
This  time  he  was  going  to  the  far  East  in  the 
train  of  a  "special  mission,"  and  his  head  was 
humming  with  new  hopes  and  ardors;  but  he 
had  time  for  a  last  word  with  me  about 
Ambrose. 

"You'll  see — you'll  see!"  he  summed  up 
hopefully  as  we  parted;  and  what  I  was  to  see 
was,  of  course,  the  crowning  pinnacle  of  the 
Academy  lifting  itself  against  the  horizon  of 
the  immediate  future. 

It  was  in  the  nature  of  things  that  I  should, 
meanwhile,  see  less  than  formerly  of  the 
projector  of  that  unrealized  structure.  Paul 
had  a  personal  dread  of  society,  but  he  wished 
to  show  his  wife  to  the  world,  and  I  was  not 
often  a  spectator  on  these  occasions.  Paul 
indeed,  good  fellow,  tried  to  maintain  the 
pretense  of  an  unbroken  intercourse,  and  to 
this  end  I  was  asked  to  dine  now  and  then; 
but  when  I  went  I  found  guests  of  a  new  type, 
who,  after  dinner,  talked  of  sport  and  stocks, 
while  their  host  blinked  at  them  silently 
through  the  smoke  of  his  cheap  cigars. 

The  first  innovation  that  struck  me  was  a 
sudden  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the 
cigars.  Was  this  Daisy's  doing?  (Mrs. 
Ambrose  was  Daisy.)  It  was  hard  to  tell — 
she  produced  her  results  so  noiselessly.  With 
her  fair  bent  head  and  vague  smile,  she 
seemed  to  watch  life  flow  by  without,  as  yet, 
trusting  anything  of  her  own  to  its  current. 
But  she  was  watching,  at  any  rate,  and  any- 
thing might  come  of  that.  Such  modifications 
as  she  produced  were  as  yet  almost  imper- 
ceptible to  any  but  the  trained  observer.  I 
saw  that  Paul  wished  her  to  be  well  dressed, 
but  also  that  he  suffered  her  to  drive  in  a  hired 
brougham,  and  to  have  her  door  opened  by  the 
raw-boned  Celt  who  had  bumped  down  the 
dishes  on  his  bachelor  table.  The  drawing- 
room  curtains  were  renewed,  but  this  change 


served  only  to  accentuate  the  enormities  of  the 
carpet,  and  perhaps  discouraged  Mrs.  Am- 
brose from  farther  experiments.  At  any  rate, 
the  desecrating  touch  that  Halidon  had  af- 
fected to  dread  made  no  other  inroads  on  the 
serried  ugliness  of  the  Ambrose  interior. 

In  the  early  summer,  when  Ned  returned, 
the  Ambroses  had  flown  to  Europe  again — 
and  the  Academy  was  still  on  paper. 

"Well,  what  do  you  make  of  her?"  the 
traveller  asked,  as  we  sat  over  our  first  dinner 
together. 

"Too  many  things — and  they  don't  hang 
together.  Perhaps  she's  still  in  the  chrysalis 
stage." 

"Has  Paul  chucked  the  scheme  alto- 
gether?  " 

"No.  He  sent  for  me  and  we  had  a  talk 
about  it  just  before  he  sailed." 

"And  what  impression  did  you  get?  ' 

"That  he  had  waited  to  send  for  me  till 
just  before  he  sailed." 

"Oh,  there  you  go  again  I"  I  offered  no 
denial,  and  after  a  pause  he  asked:  "Did  she 
ever  talk  to  you  about  it  ?  " 

"Yes.    Once  or  twice — in  snatches." 

"Well ?" 

"  She  thinks  it  all  too  beautiful.  She  would 
like  to  see  beauty  put  within  the  reach  of 
everyone." 

"And  the  practical  side ?" 

"She  says  she  doesn't  understand  busi- 
ness." 

Halidon  rose  with  a  shrug.  "Very  likely 
you  frightened  her  with  your  ugly  sardonic 
grin." 

"It's  not  my  fault  if  my  smile  doesn't  add 
to  the  sum-total  of  beauty." 

"Well,"  he  said,  ignoring  me,  "next  winter 
we  shall  see." 

But  the  next  winter  did  not  bring  Ambrose 
back.  A  brief  line,  written  in  November 
from  the  Italian  lakes,  told  me  that  he  had 
"a  rotten  cough,"  and  that  the  doctors  were 
packing  him  off  to  Egypt.  Would  I  see  the 
architects  for  him,  and  explain  to  the  trustees? 
(The  Academy  already  had  trustees,  and  all 
the  rest  of  its  official  hierarchy.)  And  would 
they  all  excuse  his  not  writing  more  than  a 
word  ?  He  was  really  too  groggy — but  a  little 
warm  weather  would  set  him  up  again,  and  he 
would  certainly  come  home  in  the  spring. 

He  came  home  in  the  spring — in  the  hold  of 
the  ship,  with  his  widow  several  decks  above. 
The  funeral  services  were  attended  by  all  the 
officers  of  the  Academy,  and  by  two  of  the 
young  fellows  who  had  won  the  travelling 
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scholarships,  and  who  shed  tears  of  genuine 
grief  when  their  benefactor  was  committed 
to  the  grave. 

After  that  there  was  a  pause  of  suspense — 
and  then  the  newspapers  announced  that  the 
late  Paul  Ambrose  had  left  his  entire  estate  to 
his  widow.  The  board  of  the  Academy  dis- 
solved like  a  summer  cloud,  and  the  secretary 
lighted  his  pipe  for  a  year  with  the  official 
paper  of  the  still-born  institution. 

After  a  decent  lapse  of  time  I  called  at  the 
house  in  Seventeenth  Street,  and  found  a  man 
attaching  a  real-estate  agent's  sign  to  the 
window  and  a  van-load  of  luggage  backing 
away  from  the  door.  The  care-taker  told  me 
that  Mrs.  Ambrose  was  sailing  the  next  morn- 
ing. Not  long  afterward  I  saw  the  library 
table  with  the  helmeted  knights  standing 
before  an  auctioneer's  door  in  University 
Place;  and  I  looked  with  a  pang  at  the 
familiar  ink-stains,  in  which  I  had  so  often 
traced  the  geography  of  Paul's  visionary 
world. 

Halidon,  who  had  picked  up  another  job  in 
the  Orient,  wrote  me  an  elegiac  letter  on 
Paul's  death,  ending  with — "  And  what  about 
the  Academy?"  and  for  all  answer  I  sent  him 
a  newspaper-clipping  recording  the  terms  of 
the  will,  and  another  announcing  the  sale  of 
the  house  and  Mrs.  Ambrose's  departure  for 
Europe. 

Though  Ned  and  I  corresponded  with 
tolerable  regularity  I  received  no  direct 
answer  to  this  communication  till  about 
eighteen  months  later,  when  he  surprised  me 
by  a  letter  dated  from  Florence.  It  began: 
"Though  she  tells  me  you  have  never  un- 
derstood her — "  and  when*  I  had  reached 
that  point  I  laid  it  down  and  stared  out  of  my 
office  window  at  the  chimney-pots  and  the 
dirty  snow  on  the  roof. 

"Ned  Halidon  and  Paul's  wife!"  I  mur- 
mured; and,  incongruously  enough,  my  next 
thought  was:  "I  wish  I'd  bought  the  library 
table  that  day." 

The  letter  went  on  with  waxing  eloquence: 
"I  could  not  stand  the  money  if  it  were  not 
that,  to  her  as  well  as  to  me,  it  represents  the 
sacred  opportunity  of  at  last  giving  speech  to 
his  inarticulateness  ..." 

"  Oh,  damn  it,  they're  too  glib ! "  I  muttered, 
dashing  the  letter  down;  then,  controlling  my 
unreasoning  resentment,  I  read  on.  "You 
remember,  old  man,  those  words  of  his  that 
you  repeated  to  me  three  or  four  years  ago: 
'I've  half  a  mind  to  leave  my  money  in  trust 
to  Ned'?    Well,  it  has  come  to  me  in  trust — 


as  if  in  mysterious  fulfillment  of  his  thought; 
and,  oh,  dear  chap — "  I  dashed  the  letter 
down  again,  and  plunged  into  my  work. 


Ill 


tt 


Won't  you  own  yourself  a  beast,  dear 
boy?"  Halidon  asked  me  gently,  one  after- 
noon of  the  following  spring. 

I  had  escaped  for  a  six  weeks'  holiday,  and 
was  lying  outstretched  beside  him  in  a  wil- 
low chair  on  the  terrace  of  their  villa  above 
Florence. 

My  eyes  turned  from  the  happy  vale  at 
our  feet  to  the  illuminated  face  beside  me. 
A  little  way  off,  at  the  other  end  of  the  terrace, 
Mrs.  Halidon  was  bending  over  a  pot  of  car- 
nations on  the  balustrade. 

"Oh,  cheerfully,"  I  assented. 

"You  see,"  he  continued,  glowing,  "living 
here  costs  us  next  to  nothing,  and  it  was  quite 
her  idea,  our  founding  that  fourth  scholarship 
in  memory  of  Paul." 

I  had  already  heard  of  the  fourth  scholar- 
ship, but  I  may  have  betrayed  my  surprise  at 
the  plural  pronoun,  for  the  blood  rose  under 
Ned's  sensitive  skin,  and  he  said  with  an  em- 
barrassed laugh:  "Ah,  she  so  completely 
makes  me  forget  that  it's  not  mine  too." 

"Well,  the  great  thing  is  that  you  both 
think  of  it  chiefly  as  his." 

"Oh,  chiefly — altogether.  I  should  be  no 
more  than  a  wretched  parasite  if  I  didn't  live 
first  of  all  for  that!" 

Mrs.  Halidon  had  turned  and  was  ad- 
vancing toward  us  with  the  slow  step  of 
leisurely  enjoyment.  The  bud  of  her  beauty 
had  at  last  unfolded:  her  vague  enigmatical 
gaze  had  given  way  to  the  clear  look  of  the 
woman  whose  hand  is  on  the  clue  of  life. 

"She's  not  living  for  anything  but  her  own 
happiness,"  I  mused,  "and  why  in  heaven's 
name  should  she?    But  Ned- 


» 


"My  wife,"  Halidon  continued,  his  eyes 
following  mine,  "my  wife  feels  it  too,  even 
more  strongly.  You  know  a  woman's  sensi- 
tiveness. She's — there's  nothing  she  wouldn't 
do  for  his  memory — because — in  other  ways. 
.  .  .  You  understand,"  he  added,  lowering 
his  tone  as  she  drew  nearer,  "that  as  soon  as 
the  child  is  born  we  mean  to  go  home  for  good, 
and  take  up  his  work — Paul's  work." 

Mrs.  Halidon  recovered  slowly  after  the 
birth  of  her  child:  the  return  to  America  was 
deferred  for  six  months,  and  then  again  for  a 
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whole  year.  I  heard  of  the  Halidons  as 
established  first  at  Biarritz,  then  in  Rome. 
The  second  summer  Ned  wrote  me  a  line  from 
St.  Moritz.  He  said  the  place  agreed  so  well 
with  his  wife — who  was  still  delicate — that 
they  were  " thinking  of  building  a  house  there: 
a  mere  cleft  in  the  rocks,  to  hide  our  happi- 
ness in  when  it  becomes  too  exuberant " — and 
the  rest  of  the  letter,  very  properly,  was  filled 
with  a  rhapsody  upon  his  little  daughter.  He 
spoke  of  her  as  Paula. 

The  following  year  the  Halidons  reappeared 
in  New  York,  and  I  heard  with  surprise  that 
they  had  taken  the  Brereton  house  for  the 
winter. 

"Well,  why  not?"  I  argued  with  myself. 
"  After  all,  the  money  is  hers :  as  far  as  I  know 
the  will  didn't  even  hint  at  a  restriction.  Why 
should  I  expect  a  pretty  woman  with  two 
children"  (for  now  there  was  an  heir)  "to 
spend  her  fortune  on  a  visionary  scheme  that 
its  originator  hadn't  the  heart  to  carry  out?" 

"Yes,"  cried  the  devil's  advocate — "but 
Ned?" 

My  first  impression  of  Halidon  was  that  he 
had  thickened — thickened  all  through.  He 
was  heavier,  physically,  with  the  ruddiness  of 
good  living  rather  than  of  hard  training;  he 
spoke  more  deliberately,  and  had  less  frequent 
bursts  of  subversive  enthusiasm.  Well,  he 
was  a  father,  a  householder — yes,  and  a 
capitalist  now.  It  was  fitting  that  his  manner 
should  show  a  sense  of  these  responsibilities. 
As  for  Mrs.  Halidon,  it  was  evident  that  the 
only  responsibilities  she  was  conscious  of  were 
those  of  the  handsome  woman  and  the  ac- 
complished hostess.  She  was  handsomer  than 
ever,  with  her  two  babies  at  her  knee — perfect 
mother  as  she  was  perfect  wife.  Poor  Paul! 
I  wonder  if  he  ever  dreamed  what  a  flower 
was  hidden  in  the  folded  bud? 

Not  long  after  their  arrival,  I  dined  alone 
with  the  Halidons,  and  lingered  on  to  smoke 
with  Ned  while  his  wife  went  alone  to  the 
opera.  He  seemed  dull  and  out  of  sorts,  and 
complained  of  a  twinge  of  gout. 

"Fact  is,  I  don't  get  enough  exercise— I 
must  look  about  for  a  horse." 

He  had  gone  afoot  for  a  good  many  years, 
and  kept  his  clear  skin  and  quick  eye  on  that 
homely  regimen — but  I  had  to  remind  myself 
that,  after  all,  we  were  both  older;  and  also 
that  the  Halidons  had  champagne  every 
evening. 

"How  do  you  like  these  cigars?  They're 
some  I've  just  got  out  from  London,  but  I'm 
not  quite  satisfied  with   them  myself,"  he 


grumbled,  pushing  toward  me  the  silver  box 
and  its  attendant  taper. 

I  leaned  to  the  flame,  and  our  eyes  met  as  I 
lit  my  cigar.  Ned  flushed  and  laughed  un- 
easily. "Poor  Paul  I  Were  you  thinking  of 
those  execrable  weeds  of  his? — I  wonder  how 
I  knew  you  were?  Probably  because  I  have 
been  wanting  to  talk  to  you  of  our  plan — I 
sent  Daisy  off  alone  so  that  we  might  have  a 
quiet  evening.  Not  that  she  isn't  interested, 
only  the  technical  details  bore  her." 

I  hesitated.  "Are  there  many  technical 
details  left  to  settle?" 

Halidon  pushed  his  armchair  back  from  the 
fire-light,  and  twirled  his  cigar  between  his 
fingers.  "I  didn't  suppose  there  were  till  I 
began  to  look  into  things  a  little  more  closely. 
You  know  I  never  had  much  of  a  head  for 
business,  and  it  was  chiefly  with  you  that 
Paul  used  to  go  over  the  figures." 

"The  figures ?" 

"There  it  is,  you  see."  He  paused. 
"Have  you  any  idea  how  much  this  thing  is 
going  to  cost?" 

"Approximately,  yes." 

"And  have  you  any  idea  how  much  we — 
how  much  Daisy's  fortune  amounts  to?" 

"None  whatever,"  I  hastened  to  assert. 

He  looked  relieved.  "Well,  we  simply 
can't  do  it — and  live." 

"Live?" 

"Paul  didn't  /tve,"  he  said  impatiently. 
"I  can't  ask  a  woman  with  two  children  to 
think  of — hang  it,  she's  under  no  actual 
obligation — "  He  rose  and  began  to  walk 
the  floor.  Presently  he  paused  and  halted  in 
front  of  me,  defensively,  as  Paul  had  once 
done  years  before.  "It's  not  that  I've  lost 
the  sense  of  my  obligation — it  grows  keener 
with  the  growth  of  my  happiness;  but  my 
position's  a  delicate  one " 

"Ah,  my  dear  fellow " 

"You  do  see  it?  I  knew  you  would." 
(Yes,  he  was  duller!)  "That's  the  point.  I 
can't  strip  my  wife  and  children  to  carry  out 
a  plan — a  plan  so  nebulous  that  even  its 
inventor.  .  .  .  The  long  and  short  of  it  is 
that  the  whole  scheme  must  be  re-studied,  re- 
organized.   Paul  lived  in  a  world  of  dreams." 

I  rose  and  tossed  my  cigar  into  the  fire. 
"There  were  some  things  he  never  dreamed 
of,"  I  said. 

Halidon  rose  too,  facing  me  uneasily.   "You 

mean ?" 

"That  you  would  taunt  him  with  not  hav- 
ing spent  that  money." 

He  pulled  himself  up  with  darkening  brows; 
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then  the  muscles  of  his  forehead  relaxed,  a 
flush  suffused  it,  and  he  held  out  his  hand  in 
boyish  penitence. 
"I  stand  a  good  deal  from  you,"  he  said. 


He  kept  to  his  idea  of  going  over  the 
Academy  question — threshing  it  out  once  for 
all,  as  he  expressed  it;  but  my  suggestion  that 
we  should  provisionally  resuscitate  the  extinct 
board  did  not  meet  with  his  approval. 

"Not  till  the  whole  business  is  settled. 
I  shouldn't  have  the  face — Wait  till  I  can  go  to 
them  and  say:  'We're  laying  the  foundation- 
stone  on  such  a  day. '  " 

We  had  one  or  two  conferences,  and  Ned 
speedily  lost  himself  in  a  maze  of  figures. 
His  nimble  fancy  was  recalcitrant  to  mental 
discipline,  and  he  excused  his  inattention  with 
the  plea  that  he  had  no  head  for  business. 

"All  I  know  is  that  it's  a  colossal  under- 
taking, and  that  short  of  living  on  bread  and 
water — "  and  then  we  turned  anew  to  the 
hard  problem  of  retrenchment. 

At  the  close  of  the  second  conference  we 
fixed  a  date  for  a  third,  when  Ned's  business 
adviser  was  to  be  called  in;  but  before  the  day 
came,  I  learned  casually  that  the  Halidons 
had  gone  south.  Some  weeks  later  Ned 
wrote  me  from  Florida,  apologizing  for  his 
remissness.  They  had  rushed  off  suddenly — 
his  wife  had  a  cough,  he  explained. 

When  they  returned  in  the  spring,  I  heard 
that  they  had  bought  the  Brereton  house,  for 
what  seemed  to  my  inexperienced  ears  a  very 
large  sum.  But  Ned,  whom  I  met  one  day  at 
the  club,  explained  to  me  convincingly  that  it 
was  really  the  most  economical  thing  they 
could  do.  "You  don't  understand  about 
such  things,  dear  boy,  living  in  your  Diogenes 
tub;  but  wait  till  there's  a  Mrs.  Diogenes.  I 
can  assure  you  it's  a  lot  cheaper  than  building, 
which  is  what  Daisy  would  have  preferred; 
and  of  course,"  he  added,  his  color  rising  as 
our  eyes  met,  "of  course,  once  the  Academy's 
going,  I  shall  have  to  make  my  head-quarters 
here;  and  I  suppose  even  you  won't  grudge 
me  a  roof  over  my  head." 

The  Brereton  roof  was  a  vast  one,  with  a 
marble  balustrade  about  it;  and  I  could  quite 
understand,  without  Ned's  halting  explana- 
tion, that  "under  the  circumstances"  it  would 
be  necessary  to  defer  what  he  called  "our 
work — "  ' '  Of  course,  after  we've  rallied  from 
this  amputation,  we  shall  grow  fresh  supplies 
— I  mean  my  wife's  investments  will,"  he 
laughingly  corrected,  "and  then  we'll  have  no 


big  outlays  ahead  and  shall  know  exactly 
where  we  stand.  After  all,  my  dear  fellow, 
charity  begins  at  home!" 


IV 


The  Halidons  floated  off  to  Europe  for  the 
summer.  In  due  course  their  return  was  an- 
nounced in  the  social  chronicle,  and  walking 
up  Fifth  Avenue  one  afternoon  I  saw  the  back 
of  the  Brereton  house  sheathed  in  scaffolding, 
and  realized  that  they  were  adding  a  wing. 

I  did  not  look  up  Halidon,  nor  did  I  hear 
from  him  till  the  middle  of  the  winter.  Once 
or  twice,  meanwhile,  I  had  seen  him  in  the 
back  of  his  wife's  opera  box;  but  Mrs.  Halidon 
had  grown  so  resplendent  that  she  reduced  her 
handsome  husband  to  a  supernumerary.  In 
January  the  papers  began  to  talk  of  the  Hali- 
don ball;  and  in  due  course  I  received  a  card 
for  it.  I  was  not  a  frequenter  of  balls,  and  had 
no  intention  of  going  to  this  one;  but  when  the 
day  came  some  obscure  impulse  moved  me 
to  set  aside  my  rule,  and  toward  midnight  I 
presented  myself  at  Ned's  illuminated  portals. 

I  shall  never  forget  his  look  when  I  accosted 
him  on  the  threshold  of  the  big  new  ball- 
room. With  celibate  egoism  I  had  rather 
fancied  he  would  be  gratified  by  my  departure 
from  custom;  but  one  glance  showed  me  my 
mistake.  He  smiled  warmly,  indeed,  and 
threw  into  his  hand-clasp  an  artificial  energy 
of  welcome —  "You  of  all  people — my  dear 
fellow  1  Have  you  seen  Daisy?" — but  the 
look  behind  the  smile  made  me  feel  cold  in 
the  crowded  room. 

Nor  was  Mrs.  Halidon's  greeting  calculated 
to  restore  my  circulation.  "Have  you  come 
to  spy  on  us?"  her  frosty  smile  seemed  to 
say;  and  I  crept  home  early,  wondering  if  she 
had  not  found  me  out. 

It  was  the  following  week  that  Halidon 
turned  up  one  day  in  my  office.  He  looked 
pale  and  thinner,  and  for  the  first  time  I 
noticed  a  dash  of  gray  in  his  hair.  I  was 
startled  at  the  change  in  him,  but  I  reflected 
that  it  was  nearly  a  year  since  we  had  looked 
at  each  other  by  daylight,  and  that  my  shav- 
ing-glass had  doubtless  a  similar  tale  to  tell. 

He  fidgeted  about  the  office,  told  me  a  funny 
story  about  his  little  boy,  and  then  dropped 
into  a  chair. 

"Look  here,"  he  said,  "I  want  to  go  into 
business." 

"Business?"    I  stared. 

"  Well,  why  not  ?    I  suppose  men  have  gone 
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to  work,  even  at  my  age,  and  not  made  a  com- 
plete failure  of  it.  The  fact  is,  I  want  to  make 
some  money."  He  paused,  and  added:  "I've 
heard  of  an  opportunity  to  pick  up  for  next  to 
nothing  a  site  for  the  Academy,  and  if  I  could 

lay  my  hands  on  a  little  cash " 

"Do  you  want  to  speculate?"  I  interposed. 
"Heaven  forbid!    But  don't  you  see  that,  if 
I  had  a  fixed  job — so  much  a  quarter — I  could 
borrow  the  money  and  pay  it  off  gradually?" 
I  meditated  upon  this  astounding  proposi- 
tion.   "Do  you  really  think  it's  wise  to  buy  a 

site  before " 

"Before  what?" 
"Well — seeing  ahead  a  little?" 
His  face  fell  for  a  moment,  but  he  rejoined 
cheerfully:  "It's  an  exceptional  chance,  and 
after  all,  I  shall  see  ahead  if  I  can  get  regular 
work.  I  can  put  by  a  little  every  month,  and 
by  and  bye,  when  our  living  expenses  dimin- 
ish, my  wife  means  to  come  forward — her  idea 

would  be  to  give  the  building " 

He  broke  off  arid  drummed  on  the  table, 
waiting  nervously  for  me  to  speak.  He  did 
not  say  on  what  grounds  he  still  counted  on  a 
diminution  of  his  household  expenses,  and  I 
had  not  the  cruelty  to  press  this  point;  but  I 
murmured,  after  a  moment:  "I  think  you're 
right — I  should  try  to  buy  the  land." 

We  discussed  his  potentialities  for  work, 
which  were  obviously  still  an  unknown 
quantity,  and  the  conference  ended  in  my 
sending  him  to  a  firm  of  real-estate  brokers 
who  were  looking  out  for  a  partner  with  a 
little  money  to  invest.  Halidon  had  a  few 
thousands  of  his  own,  which  he  decided  to 
embark  in  the  venture;  and  thereafter,  for  the 
remaining  months  of  the  winter,  he  appeared 
punctually  at  a  desk  in  the  brokers'  office,  and 
sketched  plans  of  the  Academy  on  the  back  of 
their  business  paper.  The  site  for  the  future 
building  had  meanwhile  been  bought,  and  I 
rather  deplored  the  publicity  which  Ned  gave 
to  the  fact;  but,  after  all,  since  this  publicity 
served  to  commit  him  more  deeply,  to  pledge 
him  conspicuously  to  the  completion  of  his 
task,  it  was  perhaps  a  wise  instinct  of  self- 
coercion  that  had  prompted  him. 

It  was  a  dull  winter  in  realty,  and  toward 
spring,  when  the  market  began  to  revive,  one 
of  the  Halidon  children  showed  symptoms  of 
a  delicate  throat,  and  the  fashionable  doctor 
who  humoured  the  family  ailments  counselled 
— nay,  commanded — a  prompt  flight  to  the 
Mediterranean. 

"He  says  a  New  York  spring  would  be 
simply  criminal — and  as  for  those  ghastly 


southern  places,  my  wife  won't  hear  of  them; 
so  we're  off.  But  I  shall  be  back  in  July,  and 
I  mean  to  stick  to  the  office  all  summer." 

He  was  true  to  his  word,  and  reappeared 
just  as  all  his  friends  were  deserting  town. 
For  two  torrid  months  he  sat  at  his  desk,  draw- 
ing fresh  plans  of  the  Academy,  and  waiting 
for  the  wind-fall  of  a  "big  deal";  but  in 
September  he  broke  down  from  the  effect  of 
the  unwonted  confinement,  and  his  indignant 
wife  swept  him  off  to  the  mountains. 

"Why  Ned  should  work  when  we  have  the 
money — I  wish  he  would  sell  that  wretched 
piece  of  land!"  And  sell  it  he  did  one  day: 
I  chanced  on  a  record  of  the  transaction  in  the 
realty  column  of  the  morning  paper.  He 
afterward  explained  the  sale  to  me  at  length. 
Owing  to  some  spasmodic  effort  at  municipal 
improvement,  there  had  been  an  unforeseen 
rise  in  the  adjoining  property,  and  it  would 
have  been  foolish — yes,  I  agreed  that  it  would 
have  been  foolish.  He  had  made  $10,000 
on  the  sale,  and  that  would  go  toward  pay- 
ing off  what  he  had  borrowed  for  the  original 
purchase.  Meanwhile  he  could  be  looking 
about  for  another  site. 

Later  in  the  winter  he  told  me  it  was  a  bad 
time  to  look.  His  position  in  the  real-estate 
business  enabled  him  to  follow  the  trend  of  the 
market,  and  that  trend  was  obstinately  up- 
ward. But  of  course  there  would  be  a  re- 
action— and  he  was  keeping  his  eyes  open. 

As  the  resuscitated  Academy  scheme  once 
more  fell  into  abeyance,  I  saw  Halidon  less 
and  less  frequently;  and  we  had  not  met  for 
several  months,  when  one  day  of  June,  my 
morning  paper  startled  me  with  the  announce- 
ment that  the  President  had  appointed  Ed- 
ward Halidon  of  New  York  to  be  Civil  Com- 
missioner of  our  newly  acquired  Eastern 
possession,  the  Manana  Islands.  "The  un- 
healthy climate  of  the  islands,  and  the 
defective  sanitation  of  the  towns,  make  it 
necessary  that  vigorous  measures  should  be 
taken  to  protect  the  health  of  the  American 
citizens  established  there,  and  it  is  believed 
that  Mr.  Halidon's  large  experience  of  Eastern 
life  and  well-known  energy  of  character — " 
I  read  the  paragraph  twice;  then  I  dropped 
the  paper,  and  projected  myself  through  the 
subway  to  Halidon's  office.  But  he  was  not 
there;  he  had  not  been  there  for  a  month. 
One  of  the  clerks  believed  he  was  in  Wash- 
ington. 

"It's  true,  then!"  I  said  to  myself.  "But 
Mrs.  Halidon  in  the  Mananas ?  " 

A  day  or  two  later  Ned  appeared  in  my 
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office.  He  looked  better  than  when  we  had 
last  met,  and  there  was  a  determined  line 
about  his  lips. 

"My  wife?  Heaven  forbid!  You  don't 
suppose  I  should  think  of  taking  her?  But 
the  job  is  a  tremendously  interesting  one, 
and  it's  the  kind  of  work  I  believe  I  can 
do — the  only  kind,"  he  added,  smiling  rather 
ruefully. 

"But  my  dear  Ned " 

He  faced  me  with  a  look  of  quiet  resolution. 
"I  think  I've  been  through  all  the  buts.  It's 
an  infernal  climate,  of  course,  but  then  I  am 
used  to  the  East— I  know  what  precautions 
to  take.  And  it  would  be  a  big  thing  to  clean 
up  that  Augean  stable." 

"  But  consider  your  wife  and  children " 

He  met  this  with  deliberation.  "I  have 
considered  my  children — that's  the  point. 
I  don't  want  them  to  be  able  to  say,  when  they 
look  back :  '  He  was  content  to  go  on  living  on 
that  money '  " 

"My  dear  Ned " 

"That's  the  one  thing  they  shan't  say  of 
me,"  he  pressed  on  vehemently.  "I've  tried 
other  ways — but  I'm  no  good  at  business.  I 
see  now  that  I  shall  never  make  money  enough 
to  carry  out  the  scheme  myself;  but  at  least  I 
can  clear  out,  and  not  go  on  being  Aw  pen- 
sioner— seeing  his  dreams  turned  into  horses 
and  carpets  and  clothes " 

He  broke  off,  and  leaning  on  my  desk  hid 
his  face  in  his  hands.  When  he  looked  up 
again  his  flush  of  wrath  had  subsided. 

"Just  understand  me — it's  not  her  fault. 
Don't  fancy  I'm  trying  for  an  instant  to  shift 
the  blame.  A  woman  with  children  simply 
obeys  the  instinct  of  her  sex ;  she  puts  them 
first — and  I  wouldn't  have  it  otherwise.  As 
far  as  she's  concerned  there  were  no  condi- 
tions attached — there's  no  reason  why  she 
should  make  any  sacrifice."  He  paused,  and 
added  painfully : ' '  The  trouble  is,  I  can't  make 
her  see  that  I  am  differently  situated." 

"  But,  Ned,  the  climate— what  are  you  going 
to  gain  by  chucking  yourself  away?" 


He  lifted  his  brows.  "  That's  a  queer  argu- 
ment from  you.  And,  besides,  I'm  up  to  the 
tricks  of  all  those  ague-holes.  And  I've  got 
to  live,  you  see:  I've  got  something  to  put 
through."  He  saw  my  look  of  enquiry,  and 
added  with  a  shy,  poignant  laugh — how  I 
hear  it  still  1 — :  "I  don't  mean  only  the  job  in 
hand,  though  that's  enough  in  itself;  but 
Paul's  work  —  you  understand. —  It  won't 
come  in  my  day,  of  course — I've  got  to  accept 
that — but  my  boy's  a  splendid  chap"  (the 
boy  was  three),  "and  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  old 
man,  I  believe  when  he  grows  up  he'll  put  it 
through." 

Halidon  went  to  the  Mananas,  and  for  two 
years  the  journals  brought  me  incidental 
reports  of  the  work  he  was  accomplishing. 
He  certainly  had  found  a  job  to  his  hand: 
official  words  of  commendation  rang  through 
the  country,  and  there  were  lengthy  news- 
paper leaders  on  the  efficiency  with  which  our 
representative  was  prosecuting  his  task  in  that 
lost  corner  of  our  colonies.  Then  one  day  a 
brief  paragraph  announced  his  death — "one 
of  the  last  victims  of  the  pestilence  he  had  so 
successfully  combated." 

That  evening,  at  my  club,  I  heard  men 
talking  of  him.  One  said:  "What's  the  use 
of  a  fellow  wasting  himself  on  a  lot  of  sav- 
ages?" and  another  wiseacre  opined:  "Oh,  he 
went  off  because  there  was  friction  at  home. 
A  fellow  like  that,  who  knew  the  East,  would 
have  got  through  all  right  if  he'd  taken  the 
proper  precautions.  I  saw  him  before  he  left, 
and  I  never  saw  a  man  look  less  as  if  he 
wanted  to  live." 

I  turned  on  the  last  speaker,  and  my  voice 
made  him  drop  his  lighted  cigar  on  his 
complacent  knuckles. 

"I  never  knew  a  man,"  I  exclaimed,  "who 
had  better  reasons  for  wanting  to  live!" 

A  handsome  youth  mused:  "Yes,  his  wife  is 
very  beautiful— but  it  doesn't  follow- " 

And  then  some  one  nudged  him,  for  they 
knew  I  was  Halidon's  friend. 


"/  want  to  make  'em  bate  ugliness  so  that  they'll  smash  neatly  everything  in  sight." 

-"InTruK.-p.g^jj. 


THE    MYSTERY    OF   ANCIENT   AMERICA 

BY  BROUGHTON   BRANDENBURG 


HE  world  is  grow- 
ing older  not 
ly  as  the  present 
ps  by,  but  as  the 
ighty  workers  of 
ience  roll  back  the 
ill  of  oblivion  that 
century  ago  was 
awing  close  to  the 
els  of  our  own 
rtes.  There  is  no 
e  so  bold  as  to 
v  where  the  limit 
II  be  found.  We 
to-day  may  live 
.,   .  ._  leam  of  the  deeds 

of  those  who  have 
been  dead  more  than  ten  thousand  years.  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  s;iy  that  despite  the  wealth 
of  discoveries  in  the  East  I  believe  that  the 
two  Americas  will  prove  the  richer  field  for 
the  future,  because,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  there  appears  to  be  as  many  sites  of 
buried  cities  in  the  West  as  in  the  East,  the 
status  of  American  exploration  is  only  just 


about  that  of  Egypt  one  hundred  years  ago; 
the  sites  of  some  scores  of  cities  are  known 
and  a  few  protruding  buildings  have  been 
completely  exhumed.  No  more.  No  man 
knows  the  mysteries  that  are  concealed  in  the 
dense  tropical  forests  of  the  south,  and  the 
hints  of  what  is  there  are  certainly  as  fascinat- 
ing as  prophecy  tiptoeing  up  to  fulfillment. 

Let  me  give  in  broad,  free  terms  the  survey 
of  some  of  the  mysteries  awaiting  the  Western 
investigator.  There  are  persistent  rumors 
of  a  fragment  of  the  strange  Beothic  race 
hidden  in  the  valleys  behind  Hamilton  Falls 
in  the  wilderness  of  Labrador.  There  are 
more  than  eighty  thousand  separate  traces  of 
inhabitancy  of  the  main  body  of  the  United 
States  by  the  mound  builders,  and  some  of  the 
mounds  represent  the  lifetime  handiwork  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  people.  In  the  south- 
west of  the  United  States  and  in  northern 
Mexico  are  gigantic  pueblos  whose  story  is  as 
yet  but  partly  told.  Farther  south  begin  the 
Uocatti  in  thousands  yet  unnumbered.  They 
are  posted  with  inscriptions  in  ideographs  in 
three  distinct  languages  each  seemingly  older 
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than  the  other.    Science  accredits  no  man 

with  the  achievement  of  having  read  one 
sentence,  so  far.  How  old  they  are  must  yet 
be  told,  but  if  the  most  recent  civilization 
cradled  the  exodus  of  the  mound  builders,  as 
the  teocalli  architecture,  the  joint  use  of  the 
serpent  emblem,  and  the  employment  of 
obsidian  mining  tools  brought  from  Mexico 
lo  Lake  Superior  seem  to  testify,  then  for  a 
first  working  date  we  are  thrust  back  beyond 
the  Aztecs,  beyond  the  Toltecs,  to  a  period 
earlier  than  the  Christian  era,  when  the  last 
of  the  vague  people  called  Colhuans  for  con- 
venience sakeonly  (the  Colhuans  heing  known 
to  be  but  a  part  of  the  race)  left  the  most 
recent  of  their  monuments  as  we  know  them 
to-day.  If  that  was  two  thousand  years  ago 
and  those  buildings  are  on  foundations  that 
show  previous  cities  to  have  crumbled,  and 
been  rebuilt  as  many  as  sis  times,  how  long 
ago  was  it  that  the  first  of  the  succeeding 
civilizations  began  to  develop? 

From     the    Coatzacoalcos     River     south 


through  Central  America,  Venezuela,  Peru, 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  Ecuador,  and  Chile,  there  are 
scores  of  cities  as  yet  explored  not  enough  to 
know  their  size  and  general  character,  and  no 
one  knows  what  the  hidden  reaches  of  the 
dense  forests  may  yet  reveal.  It  is  useless 
for  me  to  repeat  here  the  tales  I  have  heard 
from  the  lips  of  Indians,  prospectors,  etc.,  of 
great  deserted  buildings  hidden  away  in  the 
baffling  growth,  lining  a  river  bank  for  miles 
perhaps;  of  causeways,  engineering  works, 
and  caves  inscribed  within  with  panel  after 
panel  of  strange  writings.  The  mystery 
looms  great  and  awesome,  and  now  nature 
rears  obstacles  in  the  path  of  the  searcher 
that  all  but  forbid  that  the  truth  shall  ever  be 
dragged  to  light. 

In  this  article  it  is  my  purpose  to  describe 
representative  groups  of  the  more  unfamiliar 
monuments  and  to  point  such  indications  of 
probabilities  as  are  to  be  found  in  them,  at  the 
same  time  avoiding  the  advancement  of  any 
theory  of  history  of  the  lost  races  that  reared 


Portals  and  glyphlofthet 


The  arch  i.  flit-topped  and  L-duped  Nana  ire  keyed  in  it  the  lidet 
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them.    That   would   only   provoke   useless 
controversy. 

In  the  Antofagasta  Woman  there  is  one 
remarkably  preserved  specimen  of  the  people 
of  some  earlier  period  in  South  America,  just 
what  science  has  not  yet  decided.  There  are 
no  such  other  remains  discovered  as  yet  in  the 
whole  world,  for  the  preservation  of  her  body 
was  the  result  of  an  accident.     On  November 


the  calf  of  the  left  leg.  When  found,  the  body 
was  a  perfectly  preserved  shell,  the  copper 
seemingly  having  effected  a  sort  of  petri- 
faction. Around  her  were  the  implements  of 
her  labor,  a  heavy  stone  sledge  held  in  Ihe 
loop  of  a  withe  bound  with  rawhide,  a  smaller 
stone  hammer  similarly  made,  an  obsidian 
cleaver,  a  fluoric  quartz- pulverizing  hammer, 
a  straw  basket  for  carrying  out  ore,  frag- 


22,  1809,  workmen  extending  a  gallery  at 
Chuquicamata,  Antofagasta,  Chile,  .broke 
into  a  very  ancient  shaft  and  tunnel,  entrance 
to  which  had  been  closed  by  a  fall  of  rock, 
leaving  a  dry  air-tight  chamber  in  the  heart  of 
the  mountain.  When  the  rock  fell,  some 
fragments  caught  and  killed  a  woman  who 
was  working  in  the  mine.  Her  shoulders  and 
arms  were  crushed,  as  was  the  right  foot  and 


ments  of  a  leather  bag,  a  sandal,  a  stone  scoop, 
and  some  indenominate  instruments.  Around 
her  body  were  the  remains  of  a  woven  cloth 
garment.  All  the  ordinarily  perishable  parts 
of  the  relics  were  impregnated  with  thecopper, 
and  even  the  stone  of  the  implements  was 
covered  with  a  green  deposit  of  it.  Studying 
the  entrance  to  the  mine,  concealed  by  surface 
deposits,  some  authorities  believe  the 
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to  be  four  thousand  years  old,  while  others 
from  the  character  of  the  tools  deem  them  not 
over  four  to  six  hundred.  This  is  not  a  safe 
guide,  however,  as  I  know  to  a  certainty  of 
west  Brazilian  tribes  still  in  the  stone  age. 

The  formation  of  the  head  and  the  general 
contour  of  the  body  correspond  to  an  astound- 
ing degree  with  the  huge  stone  bas-reliefs  at 
Palenque,  the  forest-engulfed  city  on  the 
lower  side  of  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec. 
These  ornament  the  face  of  a  terrace  inside 
the  courtyard  of  a  gigantic  building  by  the 
river  which  has  been  called  a  palace  and  was 
certainly  a  public  building  of  some  sort. 
They  flank  a  staircase  and  in  restored  form 
might  be  twelve  feet  high,  though  they  con- 
join with  but  seven  steps,  which  led  the  dis- 
coverers to  believe  the  city  must  have  been  one 
of  giants  until  they  measured  some  of  the 
doorways.  In  the  group  of  five,  there  is  such 
wide  diversity  of  apparel,  pose,  and  form  as  to 
convince  one  that  they  are  representations 
of  historically  distinct  individuals,  probably 
kings,  not  deities,  as  the  fantastic  details  usual 
with  such  representations  are  lacking.  The 
first  one  looks  to  the  left  and  shows  a  pro- 
truding jaw  with  a  broad,  flat  nose  and  heavy 
ornaments  hanging  from  the  ears.  The  head- 
dress seems  to  have  been  of  heavy  plumes  held 
in  place  with  a  wide  band.  The  right  hand  is 
laid  across  the  chest  to  the  left  shoulder,  and 
whatever  it  carried  has  been  broken  off.  On 
the  forecloth  pending  from  a  carved  girdle 
some  of  the  finest  types  of  the  glyphs  are  to  be 
studied.     The  ideographs  are  five  in  number. 

The  second  figure  is  squatting,  the  right 
arm  extending  down  the  side  with  the  hand 
open,  and  the  left  seems  to  have  supported  a 
vessel  on  the  right  shoulder.  The  ear  orna- 
ments are  flat  and  plain,  and  the  profile  is  the 
peculiar  cast  of  countenance  seen  in  hundreds 
of  supposed  Colhuan  sculpturings  and  this, 
in  modified  form,  is  noticeable  in  the  wilder 
tribes  of  natives  even  to-day.  The  third 
figure  wears  a  beaded  necklace.  The  fore- 
cloth  is  plain,  while  the  ear  ornaments  are 
elaborate  and  seem  to  depend  from  the  band 
of  the  headdress  in  Egyptian  fashion.  The 
fourth  figure  is  badly  broken  up,  and  the  fifth 
is  that  of  a  massive  powerful  body  on  which  is 
set  an  enormous  head  with  an  immense  jaw. 
The  forecloth  and  girdle  are  identical  with 
that  of  the  third  figure. 

At  Xochicalco,  south  of  the  City  of  Mexico, 
on  the  face  of  the  large  quadrangular  pyramid 
there  are  several  bas-reliefs  very  deeply  graven 
and   very   well   preserved.     There  is  some 


slight  similarity  to  the  Palenque  carvings,  but 
the  headdresses  are  enormous  and  of  entirely 
different  form,  while  the  figures  are  seated 
crosslegged  and  are  clothed  with  a  sort  of  clout. 

In  the  same  valley  lies  the  famous  victory 
stone  of  Cuernavaca,  a  dropped  bowlder 
carved  with  what  is  believed  to  be  a  com- 
memoration of  the  site  of  a  great  battle,  a 
sheaf  of  spears  crossed  with  a  banner,  the 
center  covered  by  a  perfect  circle,  one-half  of 
which  is  filled  with  small  circles.  Nothing  in 
the  Aztec  or  Toltec  carvings  of  known  origin 
matches  it,  but  far  away  in  Yucatan  on  the 
outer  wall  of  what  is  called  the  Temple  of  the 
Tigers,  at  Chichen-Itza,  is  a  procession  of  the 
beasts  around  a  coping  and  between  them  are 
circles  filled  with  smaller  circles  of  an  identical 
design.     Do  the  circles  mean  years? 

There  is  a  very  interesting  analogy  between 
the  teocaUi  of  America,  the  tells  of  Syria  and 
Persia,  and  the  pyramids  of  Zimbawe  and 
other  African  cities.  The  outline  of  con- 
struction is  identical  and  the  material  used  is 
exactly  the  same  when  the  material  at  hand  in 
each  place  corresponds.  A  popular  puzzle  is 
why  the  mound  builders  built  the  mounds  at 
all.  To  me  this  seems  no  difficulty.  Being 
an  offshoot  of  the  races  of  the  south,  they 
followed  custom  in  erecting  their  edifices  on 
teocaUi  and  used  earth  instead  of  stone  for 
them.  The  structures  above  were  doubtless 
of  wood,  in  lack  of  better  material,  or  soft 
limestone,  of  which  the  destroying  powers  of 
a  verv  different  climate  have  left  no  trace. 

In  some  places  pyramidal  hills  have  been 
chosen  on  which  to  erect  artificial  heights,  as 
at  Atlixco  and  Texcocingo,  where  one  stops 
in  wonder  at  the  problem  of  the  means  em- 
ployed to  raise  great  stones  from  the  hillside 
quarries  to  the  top.  Again,  as  in  the  pyramid 
of  Cholula  near  Puebla,  the  gigantic  work 
rises  from  the  flat  valley. 

The  greatest  marvel,  though,  is  the  flat- 
topped,  keyless  arch,  the  stones  of  which  are 
L-shaped  and  each  keyed  back  into  the  wall 
of  the  House  of  the  Governor  at  Uxmal. 
Scanning  the  face  of  the  building,  one  feels 
sure  that  when  the  whole  was  designed  and 
built  the  arch  was  not  in  the  plan  and  was  set 
in  afterwards.  At  present  the  lower  part  of  it 
is  filled  up  with  a  mass  of  masonry  seemingly 
left  unfinished,  and  it  sets  one  wondering  as 
to  whether  the  aperture  was  about  to  be  filled 
up  when  the  great  catastrophe  came  which 
obliterated  the  people  of  the  empire. 

There  must  have  been  such  terrible  happen- 
ing, for  nowhere  in  the  ruins  are  there  signs 
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of  the  destruction  of  earthquake,  fire,  or  war. 
The  whole  has  the  appearance  that  one  day 
there  were  people  in  abundance  and  the  next 
there  was  nothing  but  death  and  silence. 

The  theory  is  growing  that  so  far  as  Uxmal, 
Quirigua,  Chichen-ltza,  Copan,  Palenque, 
and  the  kindred  great  cities  are  concerned  the 
region  in  which  they  stand  was  one  day  dipped 
below  the  level  of  the  sea  during  a  great  dis- 
turbance of  the  earth's  crust  and  the  people 
of  the  several  kingdoms  were  drowned.  Then 
before  traces  of  the  presence  of  the  sea  could 
be  left  in  quantities  in  the  forms  of  shells,  etc., 
the  land  was  raised  again  to  its  present  low 
level  and  the  deserted  cities  showed  forth. 

The  ruins  on  Monte  Alban,  1,180  feet  above 
Oaxaca  City  and  yet  but  four  miles  distant, 
present  the  most  remarkable  arrangement 
of  pyramidal  teocalli  yet  found.  Fifty-three 
pyramids  varying  from  twenty  feet  in  height 
to  150,  occupy  the  top  of  a  mountain.  Their 
tops,  sides,  and  intervening  spaces  are  strewn 
with  fragments  of  a  great  city.  The  founda- 
tions of  some  of  the  supposed  temples  are 
intact  and  have  in  their  make-up  gigantic 
monoliths  covered  with  pictorial  representa- 
tions and  inscriptions.  The  extent  of  large 
works  is  3,000  meters  by  500  meters.  The 
mysteries  presented  are;  By  what  means  were 
the  stone  edifices  of  this,  a  newer  city  than 
some  of  the  others,  torn  down  and  the  parts 


carried  away?  Where  were  the  monoliths 
quarried  and  what  means  were  used  to  trans- 
port and  elevate  them  ?  If  the  closely  crowded 
teocalli  marked  the  sites  of  public  buildings, 
where  was  the  remainder  of  the  city?  The 
locality  is  full  of  unexplored  subterranean  pas- 
sages, crypts,  buried  tablets,  and  sculptured 
objects.  The  date  of  the  abandonment  of 
the  city  is  arbitrarily  placed  at  200  B.C. 

A  day's  journey  to  the  southeast  lie  the 
enormous  edifices  of  Mitla.  Motolinia,  the 
chronicler  employed  by  Cortez  to  report  them 
to  the  King  of  Spain,  found  them  in  precisely 
the  condition  they  are  to-day.  Nature  con- 
tributes everything  to  their  preservation.  The 
name  comes  from  Mictlan,  which  signifies 
"hell,"  but  theZapotecas  or  local  tribe  called 
the  place  Lyo-Baa,  or  "entrance  to  the  grave." 
No  amount  of  speculation  has  ever  been  able 
to  satisfy  the  beholder  as  to  whether  the  build- 
ings were  tombs,  fortresses,  temples,  store- 
houses, or  what.  All  over  the  fertile  valley  of 
Oaxaca  are  strewn  fragments  of  ruin. 

Visitors  may  find  food  and  shelter  at  the 
Quero  hacienda,  from  the  gale  of  which  it  is 
not  ten  minutes'  walk  to  two  of  the  first 
"temples,"  with  only  the  walls  standing  and 
dibris  half-concealing  them.  Looking  north 
and  west  one  will  see  a  pyramid  where  the 
Spanish  priests  destroyed  a  beautiful  little 
building  and  erected  a  shrine.    To  the  right  or 


1  circles  ire  faund  djewhne  only  hundreds  of  m 
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eastward  one  finds  more  walls  with  sculp- 
turings  but  half-showing  above  the  dibris 
and  beyond  them  the  entrance  to  the  court 
of  what  is  called  the  South  Temple.  Three 
of  the  walls  and  chambers  remain,  and  under- 
neath there  has  recently  been  discovered  a 
subterranean  chamber.  A  peculiarity  that  is 
quite  mystifying  is  that  in  all  of  the  chambers" 

IpHlOBSBiiailKMOIl 


in  historic  times,  speaks  well  for  the  Colhuari 
masons.  Through  the  three  doors  fronting 
the  interior  of  the  court,  with  great  stone 
lintels,  one  reaches  the  Hall  of  the  Monoliths, 
best  described  by  photograph.  The  columns 
are  12  feet  high  and  8  in  circumference,  the 
walls  are  5  feet  thick,  the  lintels  are  15  to  18 
feet  long,  5  feet  wide,  and  4  feet  high.  A 
covered  passage  leads  to  the  so-called  audience 
chamber,  the  walls  of  which  are  covered  with 
exquisite  mosaics  laid  into  the  stone  without 
'  .thecuttinp.     Herp  mav 


of  the  south  court  there  is  a  niche  cased  in  the 
wall  directly  opposite  each  entrance,  so  that 
any  object  placed  there  would  be  the  first 
thing  to  catch  the  eye.  Each  may  have  been 
the  seat  of  a  great  lamp.  The  north  court 
has  all  its  walls  intact,  not  a  stone  being  miss- 
ing, which,  considering  the  earthquakes  even 


glyphs  done  in  the  red  enamel  or  cement. 
The  form  of  these  is  all  I  have  on  which  to 
base  a  belief  that  Mitla  was  Colhuan.  The 
place  called  the  Sepulchre,  and  minor  build- 
ings, can  be  no  more  than  mentioned. 

In  the  far-reaching  district  not  engulfed  by 
the  great  forest  and  in  that  region  which  may 
have  been  inundated  thousands  of  years  ago, 
apparently  the  two  centers  were  Uxmal  and 
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Chichen-Itza.  Minor  cities  by  the  score 
cluster  about.  The  dry  air  of  Yucatan  has 
preserved  them  in  a  manner  which,  taken  in 
connection  with  their  dilapidation  as  the  result 
of  earthquakes,  and  the  disrupting  influence 
of  the  roots  of  great  trees  growing  down  into 
[he  fissuresof  the  stones,  makes  all  the  stronger 
argument  for  their  great  antiquity. 


which  formerly  had  lintels  of  the  red  zapote 
wood,  though  these  are  now  fallen  and  broken 
out.  The  material  is  of  hewn  stone  laid  in  a 
mortar  or  cement  of  unknown  composition. 
Over  every  doorway  rose  a  pyramidal  mosaic, 
wrought  and  carved  in  a  manner  that  was 
richness  itself.  In  one  wall  is  the  keyless 
arch,  almost  Gothic  in  line,  but  flat-topped, 
and  with  L-shaped  stones  so  set  that 


of  the  Governor,  a  magnificent  pile,  is 
the  most  impressive  in  the  entire  array,  and 
one  naturally  advances  to  it  for  examination 
just  as  one  gravitates  to  the  pile  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  in  London. 

This  building  is  320  feet  long,  and  the 
highest  stone  in  place  is  more  than  thirty  feet 
above  the  present  level  of  the  foundation. 
Along  the  front  are  eleven  great  doorways 


cornice.      Some  years  ago  a  double-headed 
stone  tiger  was  found  on  this  terrace. 

From  the  northern  end  of  the  upper  terrace 
of  the  House  of  the  Governor  one  gets  the  best 
view  to  be  had  of  the  House  of  the  Diviner 
and  the  House  of  the  Nuns.  These  names 
were  long  ago  fixed  for  convenience  sake  in 
identifying  the  structures.     No  one  has  yet 
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been  able  to  assign 
definitely  the  uses  of 
the  various  build- 
ings. 

The  House  of  the 
Nuns  covers  a  very 
large    area    and 


qua 


ula 


form,  seeming  to 
have  inclosed  a 
splendid  court  simi- 
lar to  the  outer  one 
in  the  ancient  Jew- 
ish Temple.  The 
northern  buildings 
appear  to  be  much 
older  than  the 
southern,  and  oddly 
enough  are  not  quite 
true  to  the  points  of 
the  compass,  while 
the  three  newer  ones 
are.  It  appears  that 
the  original  architect  made  a 


]  of  huge  bas-relief  pom 


I  mistake  and 
another  builder  corrected  it  centuries  later. 
The  grand  entrance  stairway  is  on  the  south, 
and  was  fronted  by  the  vanished  buildings 
of  the  lower  terrace.     The  gate  is  128  inches 


wide,  and  four  doors 
pierce  the  building 
each  side  of  it.  This 
is  mysterious  indeed. 
The  courtyard  is  258 
feet  east  and  west 
and  214  north  and 
south  on  the  shorter 
side.  The  four  fa- 
cades are  caned  in 
bewildering  variety 
and  intricacy.  The 
old  building  has 
twelve  doors  in  front 
and  one  at  each  end. 
The   third  princi- 


work 


the 


House  of  the  Divi 
er,  which  rises  105 
feet  above  the  mean 
level  on  a  fine  leocalli 
made  of  earth  and 
rough  stones  overlaid 
imposing  front 


with  hewn  stc 

with  symbolic  carvings  about  the  doorway, 
but  the  interior  has  two  small  bare  rooms, 
the  use  of  which  is  a  mystery,  though  one 
can  well  fancy  secret  rites  that  must  have 
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occurred  there,  in  centuries  lost  in  the  haze 

of  the  past. 

Pursuing  the  same  methods  employed  at 
Mitla  for  determining  what  may  have  been 
the  extent  of  the  city  surrounding  these  re- 
mains of  the  principal  buildings,  I  found 
signs  of  habitancy  two  miles  north  of  the 
House  of  the  Diviner  and  three  and  one-half 
miles  southeast.  There  have  been  found  in 
the  locality  a  number  of  large  emblems  of 
phallic  worship  of  a  character  such  as  to  put 
beyond  doubt  the  question  of  this  feature 
having  entered  largely  into  the  religion  of  the 
nation  or  nations. 

The  journey  to  Chichen-Itza  is  somewhat 


well, "  is  the  presence  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins 
of  two  great  cistem-like  natural  pools  fed  by 
waters  of  a  cenote.  In  the  memory  of  man 
these  pools  have  never  been  dry,  though  they 
have  been  low.  Some  time  since,  resident 
investigators  thought  of  dredging  the  pools  to 
see  if  there  was  anything  at  the  bottom. 
Work  had  just  begun  and  some  valuable 
vessels  and  interesting  carvings  as  well  as 
implements  of  various  sorts  were  coming  up 
from  the  depths  when  the  state  government 
interfered  and  put  a  stop  to  it. 

The  so-called  Castle  is  the  first  structure 
that  catches  the  eye,  by  reason  of  its  standing 
on  a  lofty  teocalli,  rendering  it  conspicuous  for 


more  difficult  than  the  journey  to  Uxmal. 
The  former  city  lies  between  the  small  towns 
of  Valladolid  and  Citas  on  the  Camino  Real, 
the  military  highway  built  by  the  Spaniards. 
The  buildings  cover  an  area  of  something  ap- 
proaching a  mile  square,  though  faint  traces 
of  suburbs  of  the  city  exist  two  miles  from  the 
nearest  large  buildings.  The  land  on  which 
the  place  stands  is  the  property  of  United 
States  Consul  General  Thompson  of  Merida, 
who  has  spent  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  in 
Yucatan. 

The  excuse  for  the  situation  of  Chichen- 
Itza,  which  name  is  Maya  for  "mouth  of  the 


a  long  distance.  In  its  primary  condition  it 
must  have  been  a  wonderful  mass,  a  solid, 
imposing  structure  with  a  pillared  front 
perched  on  a  pyramid  75  feet  high,  covered 
with  hewn  stone  which  was  once  overlaid  with 
glistening  colored  cement.  At  the  base  it  is 
196  feet  by  202.  The  building  is  43  by  49 
feet.  The  approach  is  on  the  north  side, 
where  there  are  remains  of  a  great  stairway 
at  the  foot  of  which  were  two  huge  serpents' 
heads  with  elaborate  carvings.  From  the 
location  and  design  of  this  structure  I  believe 
it  corresponded  with  the  House  of  the  Diviner 
at  Uxmal  in  its  uses. 
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Another  edifice  of  gigantic  proportions  and 
remarkable  solidity  of  construction  is  called 
by  the  Indians  Akab-Tib,  and  since  it  is 
almost  without  any  evidences  on  which  to 
base  surmises  as  to  its  purpose  it  retains  that 
indefinite  name.  From  indications  that  some 
distance  from  its  walls  in  each  direction  was  a 
barricade  wall,  it  has  been  presumed  that  it 
was  a  prison  or  a  workshop. 

The  Temple  of  the  Tigers  is  the  name  given 
to  a  great  structure  in  a  grave  condition  of 
ruin.  When  complete  its  walls  were  174 
feet  lon^,  3°  f^1  thick,  inclosing  a  court  120 
feet  wide.  Only  two  portions  of  it  lift  them- 
selves to  eminence.  In  one  of  these  there  is 
seen  the  end  of  the  long  court,  and  so  some 
have  said  that  it  was  the  hall  in  which  a 
national  game  of  jtelola  was  played.  On  the 
outer  walls  below  the  cornice  there  is  an 
interesting  procession  of  tigers.  Just  below 
the  level  of  this  room,  on  what  would  appear 
to  be  the  outside  of  the  building,  is  a  wall 
curved  in  at  the  top  as  if  arched,  on  which  are 
some  remarkable  pictorial  or  symbolic  carv- 
ings. A  local  padre  who  has  spent  much 
time  in  examining  the  ruins,  and  whose  lack 
of  self-confidence  alone  prevents  him  from 
preparing  a  monograph  on  them  that  would  be 
a  revelation,  says  that  he  believes  that  this 
building  was  the  armory  and  training  school 
of  the  officers  of  the  army,  and  that  on  its 


walls  were  the  records  of  great  national  events. 
The  sculpturings  are  being  most  carefully 
preserved,  which  cannot  l>e  said  of  other  parts 
of  the  ruins,  that  are  at  the  mercy  of  visitors 
and  the  cupidity  of  the  regionales  who  are 
supposed  to  guard  them. 

Leaving  the  Red  House,  the  Nameless 
House,  and  others  for  descriptions  of  greater 
length,  the  more  interesting  House  of  the 
Nuns  should  be  taken  up.  It  should  lie  re- 
marked, however,  that  in  the  Red  House  is  a 
stone  tablet  nearly  forty  feet  long  covered  with 
an  excellently  preserved  inscription  resem- 
bling the  writings  at  Paienque  and  Copan. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  between  the 
House  of  the  Nuns  at  Uxmal  and  the  House 
of  the  Nuns  at  Chichen-Itza.  This  difference 
has  made  people  thousands  of  miles  away 
believe  that  the  two  cities  had  different 
religions,  existed  at  different  periods,  etc., 
but  the  truth  is  that  it  is  only  presumption  to 
say  that  these  buildings  were  nunneries. 
One  face  of  the  House,  on  which  the  com- 
partments stand  on  a  high  wall,  would  make 
it  appear  that  in  that  side  were  kept  persons 
whom  it  was  designed  to  prevent  having 
contact  with  the  world  at  large  or  having 
opportunity  to  escape.  At  one  corner  of  the 
House  of  the  Nuns  stands  what  has  been 
called  the  Church  of  the  Nuns,  a  building  26 
feet  long,  14  feet  deep,  and  31  feet  high.  It  has 


Found  petrified  in  the 
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three  cornices  and  is 
covered  with  elabo- 
rate carvings.  On 
one  corner  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  the 
Maya  architectural 
"hook,"  which 
causes  some  theo- 
rists to  connect  the 
builders  remotely 
with  the  Hindu  and 
Malay  architects. 
On  the  north  side 
is  a  wide  expanse  of 
stone  steps  leading 
up  to  a  terrace,  and 
then  on  to  more  steps 
until  the  level  of  the 
top  compartments  is 
reached. 

In  all  of  these 
structures  where 
there  is  more  than 
one  story,  the  second 
or  third  story  is  never 
directly  over  the  one 
beneath  it,  but  set 
back  on  a  terrace. 
Exterior  effect  seems 
to  have  been  sought 
for  rather  than  any- 
thing  like  accommo-  Fbuntun  amd  m  »i 

dalion  intheinterior. 

What  must  have  been  an  exceedingly  beau- 
tiful work  is  the  one  called  El  Caracol  by  the 
natives.  It  is  a  circular  affair  with  a  sort  of 
dome,  and  has  four  doors  opening  north, 
east,  south, and  west.  The  top  is  about  sixty 
feet  above  ground  level.  A  grand  staircase 
of  twenty  steps  leading  up  to  the  terrace  of 
entrance  is  45  feet  wide  and  has  a  balustrade 
of  the  entwined  bodies  of  huge  serpents. 

An  odd  thing  is  that  though  the  sea  is  not 


a  very  great  distance 
to-day  from  either 
Uxmal  or  Chichen- 
Itza,  and  there  are 
connecting  ruins 
from  Chichen-Itza 
to  Tuloom,  which 
stands  at  the  edge  of 
the  sea,  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  sculptur- 
ings  to  indicate  any 
maritime  feature  of 
the  life  of  the  people. 
They  seem  to  have 
been  an  entirely  in- 
land folk.  A  fish- 
erman of  Progresso 
named  Ignacio  Es- 
canda,  fishing  off 
the  Bay  Islands,  an- 
chored in  shelter  of 
Cisne  Cay  (iy°  30' 
North,  840  West). 
When  the  anchor 
was  pulled  up,  there 
was  found  on  one  of 
the  flukes  a  carved 
stone  with  a  hole  in 
it,  and  the  carving  is 
identical  with  that  on 
the  walls  at  Chichen- 
Itza.  Is  there  a  sub- 
merged city  there? 
Might  it  have  been  the  famous  legendary  city 
of  the  old  writings,  the  city  of  Xibala,  the 
gorgeous  capital  of  the  Colhuans?  Is  it  possi- 
ble that  the  greater  portion  of  their  empire 
lies  under  the  sea,  and  that  they  were  none 
other  than  the  Atlantes  whom  the  Phucni- 
cians  had  traditions  of  having  visited,  whom 
Menetho  mentions?  Are  the  dead  cities  of 
the  south  all  that  is  left  to  the  sight  of  man 
of  the  unsubmerged  portion  of  Atlantis? 


id  rock  Ji  Tetzcortinco. 


Showing  different  grades  of  in 


TOM  JOHNSON 


A  TYPE  OF  THE  COMMON-SENSE   AMERICAN 


BY  DAVID  GRAHAM  PHILLIPS 


[O  feel  well  acquainted  with 
Tom  Johnson  it  is  only 
necessary  to  take  a  good 
look  at  the  picture  which 
accompanies  this  article. 
Young  faces  do  not  tell 
much,  except  perhaps  that 
there  is  not  much  to  tell.  But  no  man — or,  for 
that  matter,  woman — can  live,  can  think  and 
talk  and  listen  and  see  and  act,  for  forty-five 
years  without  having  the  character  written  in 
large  clear  print  upon  the  face.  Sometimes 
this  print  is  in  a  language  foreign  to  most 
observers,  requires  an  expert  to  read  it.  But 
In  the  case  of  characters  which  are  formed 
upon  broad,  simple  lines,  anyone,  even  a 
child,  may  read  without  the  least  hesitation. 
Such  is  the  face  of  Mayor  Johnson  of  Cleve- 
land. There  is  not  the  slightest  danger  in 
implicitly  believing  what  the  writing  on  any 
face  plainly  says.  Our  mistakes  in  the 
characters  of  the  persons,  public  and  private, 
whom  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  judge,  arise 
either  from  our  trying  to  convince  ourselves 
that  the  plain  meaning  of  the  face  is  mislead- 
ing or  from  our  imagining  into  it  qualities 
which  do  not  exist  in  the  person,  but  only  in 
our  own  prejudiced  conception  of  him.  So, 
as  you  note  in  Tom  Johnson's  face  time's 
emphatic  statements,  "This  man  has  not 
lied,  has  not  stolen,  has  not  been  afraid," 
you  need  not  fear  lest  your  own  lack  of  skill 
at  character  reading  or  a  deliberate  attempt 
on  his  part  to  hide  his  real  self  may  be  mislead- 
ing you. 

There  are  a  great  many  men  who  have  not 
lied  nor  stolen  nor  been  afraid,  yet  who  have, 
individually,  been  of  small  consequence  to 
mankind.  True,  a  good  deed  does  shine  in  a 
naughty  world,  even  though  a  man  of  candle- 
flame  size  is  the  doer;  but  the  world  is  wide 
and  candle  beams  have  a  limited  reach.    If 


a  man  is  to  be  a  beacon,  he  must  have  qualities 
additional  to  honesty  and  courage.  He  must 
have  leadership — the  ability  to  collect,  organ- 
ize, inspire  masses  of  men.  He  must  be  able 
to  impress  belief  in  himself — in  his  capacity 
not  only  to  be,  but  also  to  do — upon  his  fellow- 
men  in  the  broad.  Full  as  much  harm  has 
been  done  to  the  cause  which  all  generous 
men  have  at  heart  by  the  accidental  rise  to 
leadership  of  good  men  without  capacity  for 
it  as  by  the  machinations  of  the  bad  men. 
The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Tom 
Johnson  which  should  be  noted  first  is  that 
he  is  a  born  leader. 

This  fact  appears  in  the  picture  of  him — 
the  broad,  magnetic  look  from  the  eyes,  the 
firmness  of  the  mouth,  the  curve  of  forehead, 
cheek  bones,  nose,  and  jaw.  It  needs  small 
experience  at  face  reading,  small  knowledge 
of  the  world  to  see  that  it  would  be  impossible 
permanently  to  down  this  man.  You  are  not 
surprised  to  learn  that  in  a  long  and  intense 
career,  both  in  business  and  in  politics,  he  has 
been  defeated  many  times — severely  defeated. 
He  is  essentially  the  man  of  action,  you  see; 
and  you  know  that  to  act  is  to  fail  often.  But 
you  are  surprised  to  learn  that,  after  each  of 
his  crushing  defeats,  there  has  been  a  silly 
cry,  "This  is  the  end  of  Tom  Johnson  1" 
As  if  any  defeat,  however  overwhelming, 
could  ruin  a  man  who  withdrew  from  the 
disaster  with  his  character  and  his  capacity 
and  his  courage  intact. 

But,  though  Johnson's  ability  at  leadership 
is  his  most  important  quality  —  next,  of 
course,  to  the  character  that  determines  the 
direction  of  that  leadership — the  quality  most 
vividly  written  upon  his  face,  and  upon  his 
reputation  and  upon  his  character,  is  one  too 
rarely  found  in  men  of  conspicuously  strong 
and  high  character,  almost  never  found  in 
men  of  leadership.    That  quality  is  tolerance. 
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If  one  were  to  try  to  sum  up  in  a  word  the 
decisive  -distinction  between  the  Americans 
and  all  the  other  great  peoples  of  the  world, 
past  and  present,  that  word  would  be,  not 
democracy,  not  freedom,  not  enlightenment, 
but  tolerance.  Not  because  we  are  intrin- 
sically superior  to  the  rest  of  the  human  race, 
but  simply  because  of  the  peculiar  conditions 
of  our  environment,  we  possess  the  virtue  of 
tolerance  to  a  degree  which  one  must  have 
lived  among  other  peoples  to  appreciate. 

Intense,  earnest,  excitable  though  we  are, 
we  have  a  saving  sense  of  humor,  a  saving 
recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  other  fellow 
and  of  his  sincerity,  and  even  of  the  possibility 
that  he  may  be  not  altogether  in  the  wrong  or, 
even,  more  than  half  right — a  saving  tolerance. 
Perhaps  the  only  fixedly  intolerant  class  we 
have  is  our  plutocrats;  their  narrow  super- 
ciliousness, their  deplorable  ignorance  due  to 
the  conditions  which  separate  them  from  the 
mass  of  their  fellow-citizens,  have  resulted  in 
creating  in  them  a  true  intolerance — aggra- 
vated, no  doubt,  by  their  eager  imitation  of 
Old  World  follies  and  stupidities.  But,  al- 
though nine  Americans  out  of  ten  are  against 
the  plutocracy,  how  good-natured,  how  for- 
bearing is  their  hostility!  How  often  we  hear 
it  said:  "  Well,  I  reckon  if  I  were  in  John  D.'s 
place,  I  might  do  about  as  he  does." 

In  this  quality  of  tolerance,  Johnson  is,  as 
in  so  many  other  respects,  a  typical  American. 
No  man  has  been  more  steadfastly,  more  im- 
placably aligned  against  privilege  than  he. 
Probably  no  other  one  man  has — in  deed — 
struck  quite  such  telling  blows  at  it.  Cer- 
tainly no  man  has  in  public  speech  more 
clearly  defined  and  described  it  so  that  the 
stupidest  could  comprehend  and  the  most 
careless  would  remember.  Yet  he  has  never 
roared,  has  never  gnashed  with  his  teeth  or 
fanned  the  air  with  frenzied  fist.  He  has  not 
bruised  his  thighs,  like  Bourke  Cockran,  in 
virtuous  rage;  he  has  not  torn  passion  to 
tatters,  like  Mr.  Roosevelt;  as  a  berater, 
Jerome  has  him  "beat  to  a  standstill,"  as 
Jerome  would  say;  he  does  not  soar  with 
Bryan  nor  strut  with  La  Follette,  nor  swell  with 
Folk.  He  just  trudges  steadily  along,  on  the 
level,  inflexible  but  never  fanatical,  serious 
but  never  solemn,  sincere  but  always  sensible, 
common  sensible.  He  states  his  case  in- 
vitingly, not  insultingly.  In  heartening  and 
inspiring  his  own  followers  he  does  not  find 
it  necessary  to  resort  to  the  methods  that  make 
the  opposition  angry  and  more  resolute.  He 
makes  whatever  cause  he  is  advocating — 


decent,  fair  municipal  administration,  latterly 
— seem  a  matter  of  common  sense,  not  of 
partisanship. 

It  would  not  be  description  to  call  the  great 
Ohio  city's  reform  mayor  a  reformer.  A 
reformer,  whether  real  or  merely  reputed,  is 
always  solemn.  He  always  has  designs  on 
human  nature — at  the  basis  of  all  his  proposals 
lies  an  ideal  of  what  he  usually  calls  "  personal 
righteousness,"  which,  when  realized  in  the 
flesh,  wins  universal  approval,  and  diffuses 
an  atmosphere  of  inhuman  frigidity.  The 
profoundest,  the  astutest,  the  most  moving  of 
all  the  utterances  of  the  archbuilder  of  the 
Christian  religion  about  its  Founder  is,  "For 
He  was  touched  with  our  infirmities."  How 
many  millions  of  the  weak,  imperfect  children 
of  men  have  paused  upon  that  sentence  with 
tears  of  thankfulness!  But  the  reformer — to 
hear  him  talk — would  scorn  to  be  "touched 
with  our  infirmities."  He  shrieks,  he  foams, 
he  raves  for  something  "as  clean  as  a  hound's 
tooth."  He  isn't  that  clean  himself — assum- 
ing, for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  that  a 
hound's  tooth  is  clean.  And  he  will  never 
find  anyone  who  is.  When  he  gets  into 
office,  he  does  nothing — for,  he  is  not  trying 
to  better  the  human  race  in  possible  ways;  he 
wants  heaven  on  earth,  or  nothing.  Com- 
paring humanity  with  himself,  he  finds  it  so 
low  and  bad  that  he  secretly  despairs  and 
adopts  the  familiar  "holier-than-thou"  policy 
— doing  evil  and  permitting  evil  to  be  done, 
that  good  may  come. 

No,  Tom  Johnson  is  not  a  reformer.  He 
is  just  an  American,  chock-full  of  human 
nature,  too  wise  not  to  recognize  its  bad  side, 
too  experienced  and  too  just  not  to  recognize 
that  the  largest  side  of  even  the  worst  man  is 
his  good  side,  and  that  the  way  to  make  this 
big  good  side  effective  is  to  create  conditions  in 
which  the  bad  side  will  be  discouraged  from 
growing. 

Curiously  enough,  this  delightful,  mest 
American  lack  of  solemnity  in  Johnson  is  the 
chief  reason  that  he  is  still  a  local  figure,  as  a 
power,  and  not  national  We  are — Heaven 
be  praised! — not  an  Anglo-Saxon  people; 
stiU,  we  have  got,  by  education,  a  large  alloy  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  credulity  to  appearances. 
We  think  virtue  is  a  very  serious,  solemn 
matter.  Those  miserable,  pinched,  hypocriti- 
cal Pilgrims  whose  laws  are  damning  proof  of 
the  thoughts  that  steamed  and  stank  in  their 
hearts,  have  succeeded  in  impressing  us,  all 
but  indelibly,  with  the  notions  that  fear  is  the 
only  basis  of  decent  conduct,  that  a  good  man 
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must  be  a  sad,  tiresome,  dull  man.  So,  in  our 
public  men  we  demand  the  heavy,  the  serious, 
the  platitudinous.  If  a  man  does  not  exude 
the  atmosphere  of  a  Covenanter  Sunday,  we 
feel  that  he  can't  be  sincere.  The  most 
tolerant,  because  the  most  sensible,  of  peoples, 
privately,  we  yet  incline  to  prefer  the  hypo- 
critical intolerance  and  solemn-assness  of  the 
partisan  in  our  leaders.  The  most  free  and 
easy  people  in  the  world,  we  demand  of  our 
public  figures  a  cut-and-dried  conventionality 
which  our  common  sense  ought  to,  and  in 
private  matters  does,  tell  us  is  incompatible 
with  honesty  and  sincerity.  Our  passion 
for  public  hypocrisy,  our  weakness  for  being 
content  if  a  man's  utterances  are  ponderously 
virtuous  enough,  without  even  a  glance  at  his 
performances,  are  responsible  for  the  hypocri- 
sy, the  timidity,  the  tediousness  of  so  many  of 
our  public  men.  They  are  bright  enough  in 
private,  many  of  them  bad  enough — the  way 
they  serve  their  real  masters,  the  big  capitalists 
proves  that.  But  it  doesn't  appear  in  their 
illogical,  pretentious,  commonplace  speeches, 
abounding  in  slimy  lies,  smug  half  truths. 

Johnson  has  been  outspoken  and  natural,  to 
his  own  hurt — or,  perhaps  it  would  be  more 
accurate  to  say,  to  the  retarding  of  his  de- 
velopment in  the  national  public  esteem. 
Despite  Bryan's  passion  for  copybook 
platitudes  and  glibness  at  quoting  the 
Scriptures,  he  never  overcame  the  bad  im- 
pression made  by  his  slouchy  sack  coat,  baggy 
trousers,  unshaven  jaw,  and  huinorous  stories. 
Roosevelt  falls  short  of  the  popular  ideal  of 
conventionality  in  many  respects;  but  he  is 
always  deadly  in  earnest,  has  not  a  single 
witticism  to  his  discredit;  also,  he  rigidly  con- 
forms to  the  ideal  of  the  conventional  "rough- 
and-ready  gentleman."  Besides,  it  is  a 
question  not  satisfactorily  settled  whether 
it  is  Roosevelt  that  was  so  popular,  or  the 
Wall  Street  ring,  that  dominates  the  Senate 
and  dictated  the  nomination  of  Parker,  that 
was  so  unpopular. 

However  these  things  may  be,  Tom  John- 
son— he  was  christened  "Tom" — is  all  but 
incapable  of  public  pose.  He  has  natural 
dignity,  of  course — no  man  of  his  intelli- 
gence, of  his  education  and  experience,  of  his 
capacity  for  and  habit  of  leadership,  could  be 
without  true  dignity.  But  the  hypocritical 
dignity,  the  "statesman's  pose,"  the  assumed 
or  real  love  of  the  platitude,  the  valor  of 
words  that  becomes  so  shuffling,  so  feeble, 
often  so  downright  cowardly  in  face  of  oppor- 
tunities to  do — these  qualifications  for  popular 


idolatry  Tom  Johnson  has  not.  In  politics 
he  resembles  Mark  Hanna.  Hanna  was  the 
business  man  in  rotten  politics;  Johnson  is 
the  business  man  in  decent  politics.  Hanna 
pursued  and  Johnson  pursues  the  same  direct, 
frank,  businesslike  method.  The  hypocrite 
and  the  reformer  seek  to  win  by  appeal  to 
the  same  human  weakness — credulity.  The 
Hannas  and  the  Johnsons,  on  the  other  hand, 
appeal  to  human  nature  as  it  is — the  Hannas 
to  its  cupidity,  the  Johnsons  to  its  common 
sense  and  enlightened  self-interest 

And  until  we  as  a  people  come  to  use  com- 
mon sense  in  our  political  activities,  come  to 
see  that  politics  is  not  a  matter  of  remote  and 
lofty  statesmanship  or  of  sophomoric  ex- 
plosions of  virtuous  talk,  but  a  matter  of  plain 
common  sense,  as  homely,  and  as  vital  and 
personal,  as  a  man's  own  trade  or  profession 
or  business — until  then,  we  shall  be  cheated 
alternately  by  the  chicane  of  our  hypocrites 
and  by  the  impossible  visions  of  our  windy 
reformers. 

When  Cleveland,  a  nominally  Republican 
city,  first  elected  Tom  Johnson,  a  nominally 
Democratic  politician,  it  did  so  with  the  grav- 
est misgivings.  It  knew  Johnson  was  honest; 
but  it  was  disquieted  by  his  lack  of  pose,  by 
the  strange  absence  from  his  speech  of  all 
the  familiar  platitudes  of  the  "valorous  ad- 
vocate of  civic  righteousness."  Could  one  so 
practical,  so  earthy,  be  "righteous"?  Could 
one  so  plain  of  manner,  so  indistinguishable 
from  the  ordinary  American  gentleman,  be 
"up  to  the  dignity  of  high  public  office"? 
Could  one  so  good-natured,  kindly,  tolerant, 
be  serious? 

Before  his  term  was  half  out,  Tom  John- 
son had  demonstrated  to  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
that  it  is  possible  to  be  honest  in  office  without 
being  futile  on  the  one  hand  or  fanatical  on 
the  other.  To  have  read  the  principal 
Cleveland  papers,  to  have  talked  with  the 
principal,  the  "eminently  respectable,"  citi- 
zens, during  Johnson's  first  term  would  have 
been  to  get  the  conviction  that  in  no  conceiv- 
able circumstances  could  he  be  reelected. 
He  was  a  "socialist,"  an  "anarchist,"  though 
how  he  could  be  both,  no  one  could  explain. 
He  was  a  "  demagogue  pandering  to  the  lowest 
elements."  He  was  a  "faker,  playing  the 
same  old  reform  game  in  the  same  old  grand- 
stand way  for  the  same  old  purpose  of  his  own 
career."  So,  naturally,  all  the  " respectable" 
elements  were  against  him. 

Yet  he  was  triumphantly  reelected,  re- 
elected by  a  splendidly  increased  majority; 
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and  Cuyahoga  County,  a  Republican  strong- 
hold, sends  a  solid  delegation  to  the  State 
capital  to  work  for  the  laws  necessary  to 
round  out  Johnson's  policy.  This  signal 
victory  was  in  face  of  the  vigorous  opposition 
of  "respectability"  and  of  its  money,  poured 
out  like  water.  Why  did  Cleveland  decide 
to  put  up  with  another  term  of  his  "dema- 
gogy"? Because  he  established  the  rule  of 
equality  as  far  as  a  mayor,  hampered  by  a 
rotten  State  government  and  a  corporation- 
dictated  statute  book,  could  establish  it — 
equal  rights  to  all  citizens,  privileges  for  none. 
He  managed  the  city  in  a  practical,  human, 
decent,  American  way.  He  did  not  try  to 
establish  the  millennium,  but  he  did  try  to 
establish  ordinary  human  decency  and  fair 
dealing — and  in  that  humble  but  possible  en- 
deavor he  succeeded. 

Finally — and  this  is  most  important — he 
used  his  honest  skill  and  experienced  common 
sense  to  impress  upon  his  fellow-citizens  just 
what  he  had  done  for  the  city,  for  them,  and 
just  who  was  responsible  for  his  inability  to 
do  more.  He  did  not  allow  the  rascals  to 
confuse  the  issue — and  the  public  leader  who 
can  state  the  issue  clearly  and  keep  it  clear 
has,  beyond  question,  the  genius  for  politics. 

Your  average  reformer  loves  best  to  assail 
— if  words  and  menacing  gestures  can  be 
called  assailing — abuses  which  he  could  not 
possibly  remedy.  He  is  great  as  a  trust 
buster,  as  a  curber  of  railways,  as  a  maker  of 
prison  suits  for  protected  rascals.  He  will 
tackle  only  something  big  and  awful;  no 
vulgar,  petty  abuses  for  him,  no  mere  routine 
of  establishing  every  day  justice  within  the 
limits  of  the  practical  and  the  possible.  Tom 
Johnson  would  have  small  standing  in  the 
saintly  company  of  reformers.  To  regard 
raving  against  the  irremediable  evils  as  a  waste 
of  time;  to  busy  oneself  with  rectifying  re- 
mediable evils;  to  prefer  "Let's  be  decent" 
to  "Let  us  be  righteous"  as  a  formula — is  it 
not  evident  that  he  is  not  a  reformer? 

It  is  a  tribute  to  Johnson  that  he  was  re- 
elected; but  it  is  even  more  a  tribute  to  Cleve- 
land. That  city  stamps  itself  intelligent 
which  proves  itself  able  to  discriminate 
politically  between  the  possible  and  the  im- 
possible, able  to  approve  the  man  who  does 
the  homely  possible  and  indulges  in  no  aeolian 
outbursts  of  sonorous  but  silly  promises  to  do 
the  impossible. 

One  point  more.  Tom  Johnson  is  a  rich 
man,  a  very  rich  man.    One  of  the  most 


interesting  features  of  our  national  life  to-day 
is  the  astounding  fewness  of  the  men  with 
money  who  are  out  squarely  on  the  side  of  the 
democratic  republic,  of  equal  rights  and  op- 
portunities, of  plain  American  justice.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  why  the  million-laden 
princes  of  the  plutocracy  are  so  little  enamored 
of  popular  rights,  of  equality  and  justice. 
But  why  is  it  that,  throughout  the  country, 
the  rich  herd  like  sheep  on  the  side  of  super- 
ciliousness and  snobbishness,  of  reaction  and 
class  distinction?  Why  this  lack  of  courage, 
this  lack  of  conscience,  this  lack  of  originality, 
of  independence  in  thought  and  action  ?  Why 
do  they  leave  the  true  defense  of  personal  and 
property  rights,  the  work  of  restoring  and 
transmitting  the  American's  proud  heritage 
of  freedom  and  justice,  to  the  masses — whom 
they  have  come  to  regard  with  suspicion? 

Grant  that  the  plutocrats  are  right;  grant 
that  we  ought  to  be  ruled  by  the  men  with  the 
most  money,  ought  to  be  their  grateful  serv- 
ants and  followers,  ought  to  toil  for  them  six 
days  and  pray  for  them  on  the  seventh.  Grant 
all  these  stupidities  of  the  corrupt  and  igno- 
rant masters  of  our  political  and  economic 
machinery.  Still,  would  you  not  think  there 
would  arise  here  and  there  among  the  rich 
some  few  "cranks,"  some  few  "eccentrics," 
who  would  take  the  other  side?  Yet,  though 
we  have  many  thousands  of  millionaires, 
several  hundred  thousand  moderately  and 
immoderately  rich,  you  could  name  on  the 
fingers  of  your  two  hands  all  the  very  rich 
men  in  all  the  country,  from  ocean  to  ocean, 
who  are  denounced  as  "traitors  to  their 
class"  because  they  have  retained  their 
sympathy  with  the  people,  their  democratic, 
broad-gauge,  enlightened  point  of  social, 
political,  and  historical  view — in  a  word,  their 
Americanism. 

Of  these  few  is  Tom  Johnson. 

Now  that  England  and  aristocratic  Europe 
have  spread  upon  almost  the  whole  of  the  pros- 
perous, educated,  leading  classes  in  the  East 
the  slather  of  superciliousness,  we  have  to  look 
to  the  West  for  our  typical  American — simple, 
self-respecting,  no  cringer,  no  faker,  with  a 
sense  of  humor,  not  solemn,  not  a  despiser 
or  a  looker-down — the  American  gentleman. 
Tom  Johnson  stands  as  a  very  fair,  all-round 
specimen  of  this  species.  And  there  are 
millions  like  him.  And  that  fact  should  give 
us  firm  faith  that  the  reign  of  money  bags, 
interrupted  but  hardly  disturbed  by  occasional 
reigns  of  wind  bags,  will  not  be  permanent. 


OUR  BENEFICENT   DESPOTISM 


By  CLIFFORD  HOWARD 


|F  a  traveler  were  to  inform 
an  intelligent  audience  that 
in  his  wanderings  among 
the  civilized  nations  of  the 
earth  he  had  visited  a  city 
in  which  the  people  are  de- 
nied absolutely  any  voice 
whatsoever  in  the  administration  of  their 
municipal  government,  it  is  more  than  likely 
that  his  hearers  would  feel  called  upon  to 
season  his  declaration  with  several  pinches  of 
salt. 

Even  the  feudal  ages  fail  to  yield  an  exam- 
ple of  a  city  government  so  completely  un- 
democratic. From  the  days  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  however  autocratic  the  state  might 
be,  the  Christian  world  has  held  it  to  be  the 
privilege  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  city  to  have 
in  some  form  an  elective  or  representative 
interest  in  the  management  of  their  munici- 
pal affairs.  In  England,  and  throughout  all 
Europe,  there  are  any  number  of  towns  and 
cities  whose  present  forms  of  local  self- 
government  had  their  origin  in  the  benighted 
days  of  old,  when  hereditary  tyrants  held 
absolute  sway. 

With  much  reason,  therefore,  it  may  well 
prove  a  matter  of  surprise  that  in  this  day  and 
age  there  actually  exists  such  a  city  as  our 
supposed  traveler  describes.  It  is  a  city  in 
which  suffrage  is  unknown.  The  citizen  is  a 
political  nonentity.  He  must  submit  to  laws 
and  regulations  enacted  by  a  government  en- 
tirely independent  of  him.  He  is  levied  upon 
for  taxes  to  support  a  government  in  which 
he  is  not  even  remotely  represented,  and  if  he 
fails  to  contribute  his  demanded  share  of  the 
revenue  his  property  is  confiscated,  or  he  may 
be  sent  to  jail.  His  real-estate  holdings  are 
taxed,  his  personal  property  is  taxed,  and  his 
business  is  taxed,  and  unless  he  is  a  minister  of 
the  Gospel  or  a  physician  or  a  holder  of  public 
office  he  is  subject  by  law  to  military  duty. 
The  government  enjoys  the  right  to  take  up 


his  sidewalk,  or  cut  down  his  shade  trees,  or 
take  away  the  garden  in  front  of  his  house,  or 
change  the  grade  of  his  street  so  as  to  leave 
him  in  the  air  or  below  the  surface,  and  oblige 
him  to  pay  whatever  expense  may  be  neces- 
sary to  adjust  himself  to  altered  conditions. 
And  withal,  be  it  remembered,  he  is  allowed 
no  vote,  no  representation,  no  elective  right 
whatsoever. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  suggestion  of  Rus- 
sian atmosphere  in  this  broadly  sketched 
picture.  But  let  us  give  the  Russ  his  due, 
however  small  it  may  be.  Even  St.  Peters- 
burg, with  all  its  despotism,  is  not  without  its 
suffrage.  It  has  its  city  council,  chosen  by  the 
people;  and  though  its  powers  are  infantine,  it 
is  none  the  less  an  expression  of  representative 
government. 

No,  it  is  not  in  Russia,  nor  in  any  part  of 
Europe  or  Asia,  that  we  must  look  for  this 
singular  antithesis  of  republican  principles. 
It  is  vain  to  seek  it  abroad.  It  is  on  our  own 
shores.  It  belongs  to  us.  It  is  one  of  the 
unique  institutions  of  our  surprising  country. 
It  is  a  paradox  for  the  puzzlement  of  alien 
concepts,  a  national  contradiction;  for  this 
most  undemocratically  governed  city  in  the 
world  is  none  other  than  the  capital  of  the 
American  Republic. 

Taxation  without  representation!  That  was 
the  bitter  cry  that  inspired  the  American  pa- 
triot to  cast  off  the  yoke  of  monarchy  and  to 
found  a  government  that  should  stand  as  a 
perpetual  refutation  of  the  right  of  any  state 
to  exact  revenue  from  the  individual  without 
giving  him  in  return  a  voice  in  its  administra- 
tion. Upon  this  inspiration  the  Republic  of 
the  United  States  of  America  is  built;  and  the 
City  of  Washington,  both  in  its  name  and  as 
the  embodiment  of  our  national  being,  is  held 
before  the  world  as  a  beacon  by  which  all 
nations  seeking  the  haven  of  republican  in- 
stitutions may  steer  their  political  course. 
And  yet  this  city,  by  its  own  form  of  muni- 
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cipal  management,  eloquently  controverts  the 
very  principles  of  self-government  for  which 
it  stands. 

From  the  day  our  Government  first  opened 
its  doors  for  the  transaction  of  business  it 
sought  to  avoid  a  self-application  of  its  own 
preachments.  Democracy  was  excellent  for 
the  country,  for  the  people,  but  it  would  not  do 
for  the  Government  itself.  If  it  was  to  enjoy 
peace  and  security  within  the  boundaries  of  its 
place  of  abode  it  must  be  absolute,  it  must 
have  undisputed  jurisdiction;  there  must  be 
no  right  given  to  anyone  to  dissent  from  its 
dictum.  That  is  why  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides that  Congress  shall  exercise  exclusive 
legislation,  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  over  such 
district  as  may  become  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States;  and  therefore  it  is 
that  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  well  as  the 
capital  city  itself,  is  controlled  absolutely  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

Its  300,000  inhabitants  have  no  more 
political  voice  in  its  management  than  they 
have  in  the  administration  of  Shanghai. 
There  is  no  mayor,  no  city  council,  no  elective 
office  of  any  kind.  A  ward  is  an  unknown 
division.  There  is  not  a  ballot  box  any- 
where in  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  is  the 
center  of  a  political  whirlpool — itself  calm, 
and  devoid  of  politics.  In  its  character  and 
its  organization  it  stands  completely  apart 
from  any  other  city  on  the  globe. 

More  than  fifty-three  per  cent  of  the  land 
in  the  City  of  Washington  is  owned  in  fee 
simple  by  the  United  States  Government 
This  includes  not  only  the  sites  occupied  by 
the  Federal  buildings,  but  also  all  the  streets, 
avenues,  roads,  alleys,  sidewalks,  parks,  and 
reservations.  The  people  are  without  any 
proprietary  right  whatsoever  in  the  streets  and 
sidewalks  and  the  lawns  in  front  of  their 
houses.  A  householder  has  no  more  warrant 
to  cut  down  a  tree  in  front  of  his  property  than 
he  has  to  shoot  off  the  head  of  the  Goddess  of 
Liberty  on  the  dome  of  the  Capitol. 

For  all  municipal  purposes,  Washington 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  are  one  and  the 
same.  They  are  coincident  and  coterminous. 
The  municipality,  therefore,  is  known  as  the 
Government  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  It 
is  administered  by  a  board  of  three  com- 
missioners, appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Two  of  these  commissioners 
are  chosen  from  among  the  citizens  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  a  term  of  three  years. 
No  one  is  eligible  for  this  office  unless  he  has 
resided  at  the  capital  for  at  least  three  years 


and  claims  residence  nowhere  else.  In  other 
words,  like  every  other  citizen  of  the  district 
he  must  be  disfranchised — a  man  without  a 
vote,  without  a  party.  The  appointment  of 
the  two  commissioners  from  civil  life  must  be 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  while  the  third  mem- 
ber of  the  commission  is  an  army  officer, 
merely  detailed  by  the  President,  from  the 
Engineer  Corps,  to  have  direct  charge  of  the 
municipal  public  works.  He  is  known  as  the 
Engineer  Commissioner  and  holds  equal  rank 
with  the  two  civilians  in  the  administration  of 
the  city. 

All  the  municipal  offices  are  controlled 
by  this  board  of  three  commissioners.  They 
make  all  appointments,  including  the  board  of 
education  and  the  head  of  every  department, 
as  well  as  the  members  of  the  police  and  fire 
departments  and  every  subordinate  employee. 
More  than  this,  they  are  empowered  to  abolish 
any  office,  to  consolidate  two  or  more  offices, 
reduce  the  number  of  employees,  or  remove 
any  incumbent  from  office  at  their  pleasure. 
They  also  make  the  police  regulations,  the 
building  regulations,  the  health  regulations, 
and  the  plumbing  regulations;  prescribing  at 
the  same  time  the  penalties  in  fines  or  impris- 
onment for  their  violation.  In  effect,  these 
regulations  are  city  ordinances  and  are  en- 
forceable in  the  courts  as  the  law  of  the  land. 

Under  the  power  thus  given  them  it  lies 
within  the  authority  of  these  three  men,  acting 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  Government, 
to  abridge  within  constitutional  bounds  the 
privileges  of  the  citizens  of  the  capital,  to 
whatever  extent  and  in  whatever  manner  they 
may  deem  fit 

The  general  laws  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia are  made  by  Congress.  Congress  is  su- 
preme. It  may  do  whatever  it  pleases  with 
the  capital.  It  may  change  its  form  of  govern- 
ment whenever  it  so  wishes.  It  has  already 
done  so  three  or  four  times  during  the  one 
hundred  and  six  years  of  the  capital's  history. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  people  of  Wash- 
ington were  allowed  to  elect  a  mayor  and  a 
city  council;  but  the  exercise  of  this  privilege 
proved  that  an  autonomous  local  government 
was  not  suitable,  and  consequently  Congress 
abolished  the  suffrage  thus  experimentally 
given  to  the  citizens,  and  returned  to  its 
original  plan  of  absolute  jurisdiction. 

Under  the  present  arrangement  Congress 
is,  in  effect,  the  legislative  assembly  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  with  the  important  dis- 
tinction, however,  that  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia has  no  representation  in  the  Assembly. 
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The  other  territories  of  the  United  States  are 
granted  the  courtesy  of  sending  delegates  to 
Congress  to  look  after  their  interests;  but  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  without  even  this 
honorary  semblance  of  representation.  John 
Doe,  of  California,  or  Richard  Roe,  of  Maine, 
through  his  representative  in  Congress,  has 
theoretically  more  authority,  more  influence, 
more  right  in  the  government  of  the  capital 
than  the  people  of  Washington  themselves. 

All  legislation  affecting  the  capital  has  its 
initiative  in  the  House  and  the  Senate  com- 
mittees on  the  District  of  Columbia.  These 
important  committees  are  charged  with  the 
duty  of  considering  and  reporting  upon  all 
bills  relating  to  the  laws  and  the  revenues  of 
the  district.  No  money  can  be  expended  by 
the  commissioners,  and  no  obligations  in- 
curred, without  specific  authority  of  Congress. 
Each  year  the  House  committee  prepares 
what  is  popularly  known  as  the  District 
Appropriation  Bill,  wherein  every  item  of 
municipal  expense,  from  the  construction  of  a 
million-dollar  bridge  to  the  pay  of  a  three- 
hundred-dollar  messenger,  is  enumerated  and 
provided  for.  Should  Congress  in  any  year 
adjourn  without  passing  this  appropriation 
bill,  the  District  of  Columbia  would  be  with- 
out a  dollar  on  which  to  continue  business, 
notwithstanding  that  the  revenue  contributed 
in  taxes  by  the  citizens  would  be  lying  ready 
for  use  in  the  vaults  of  the  United  States 
Treasury. 

It  costs  between  eight  and  nine  million  dol- 
lars a  year  to  support  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment of  the  capital.  One-half  of  this 
amount  is  contributed  by  the  United  States 
and  the  other  half  by  the  people  of  the  district. 
The  sum  thus  contributed  by  Uncle  Sam 
represents  approximately  the  amount  he 
would  be  required  to  deposit  were  he  called 
upon  to  pay  taxes  on  the  property  held  by  him 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  revenue 
from  the  people  is  derived  from  taxes  on  real 
and  personal  property  and  from  licenses. 
This  revenue  is  collected  by  the  municipal 
Collector  of  Taxes  and  turned  over  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States.  There  is  no 
city  treasurer.  All  funds  required  by  the 
commissioners  for  operating  the  local  govern- 
ment must  be  drawn  by  them  on  requisition 
upon  the  Federal  custodian  of  the  revenues. 

To  contribute  toward  the  revenues  is  the 
one  feature  of  their  municipal  government  in 
which  the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
are  permitted  to  take  part.  In  all  other 
respects   they   are  entirely   free   from   any 


responsibility.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
their  government  is  composed  of  the  three 
prescribed  branches  of  a  model  democracy: 
Congress  is  the  legislative  and  the  com- 
missioners are  the  executive,  while  the  judicial 
is  composed  of  a  police  court,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  a  court 
of  appeals,  together  with  several  justices  of  the 
peace.  In  substance,  therefore,  we  have  here 
the  coordinate  trinity  of  a  republican  govern- 
ment, while  politically  they  are  as  empty  as 
the  prayers  of  a  Pharisee.  The  citizens  have 
no  voice  in  the  legislature,  and  not  only  are  the 
executive  and  every  member  of  the  judiciary 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  but,  moreover,  the  President  himself 
is  not  in  the  remotest  degree  subject  to  the 
choice  of  the  people  of  Washington.  They 
must  accept  whatever  President  their  fellow- 
countrymen  elect  for  them,  and  be  content 
with  the  riders  he  sees  fit  to  place  over  them 
for  the  administration  of  their  local  affairs. 

Viewing  it  thus,  in  its  bald  and  literal  aspect, 
a  stranger  might  be  inclined  to  suspect  that 
the  municipality  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
is  a  tyranny,  a  violation  in  practice  as  well  as 
in  principle  of  the  doctrine  of  freedom  and 
individual  rights;  that  it  must  necessarily  be 
productive  of  abuses  and  unenviable  business 
and  social  conditions;  that,  in  short,  being  a 
direct  contradiction  of  the  basic  tenets  of  a 
free  government,  it  cannot  prove  otherwise 
than  vicious  and  uninviting. 

We  know,  however,  that  in  point  of  fact 
this  is  not  true;  that  Washington  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive  and  most  delightful  cities  in 
the  world.  But  how  it  can  be  so  under  its 
form  of  government  is  what  constitutes  the 
riddle,  the  paradox. 

But  the  riddle  is  merely  one  of  our  own 
creation.  It  results  solely  from  the  common 
error  of  human  judgment  to  attribute  to  forms 
of  government  the  power  in  themselves  to 
make  the  community  happy  or  otherwise. 
Governments  are  primarily  not  the  cause  but 
the  result  of  communal  conditions.  It  is  not 
the  designation  that  makes  a  free  or  an  en- 
lightened state. 

The  ballot  box,  with  its  idealized  associa- 
tions of  liberty  and  independence,  has  not 
prevented  hundreds  of  thousands  of  free 
Americans  throughout  the  States  and  cities  of 
the  Union  from  submitting  to  political  tyranny, 
to  the  wholesale  looting  of  public  funds,  to  the 
deliberate  ignoring  of  the  popular  will,  and  to 
the  most  despotic  use  of  the  Government  for 
private  gain. 
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In  the  face  of  recent  political  history  there 
is  something  vitally  significant  in  the  fact  that 
the  national  capital,  lacking  in  every  fea- 
ture of  self-government,  should  be  the  best- 
governed  city  in  America.  It  is  essentially 
free  from  corruption.  It  is  administered 
wholly  in  the  interests  of  the  community. 
There  is  no  other  end  to  which  it  can  be  ad- 
ministered. There  are  no  parties,  no  ma- 
chines, no  bosses,  to  be  fed  or  placated.  The 
commissioners,  as  the  executive  head,  are 
under  no  political  obligations  to  anyone  or  to 
any  faction.  They  are  free  to  make  such  ap- 
pointments and  so  to  administer  their  office  as 
may  seem  to  them  wisest  and  best.  They  owe 
their  selection  solely  to  the  President,  who,  in 
turn,  owes  nothing  to  any  citizen  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  As  the  commissioners 
themselves  are  disfranchised  residents  of 
Washington,  there  is  no  political  capital  to  be 
made  by  a  President  in  these  appointments. 
He  is  therefore  governed  solely  by  a  desire  to 
appoint  such  men  as  will  best  fill  the  office  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Government  and  the 
satisfaction  of  the  people. 

With  the  most  undemocratic  form  of  mu- 
nicipal government  on  earth,  Washington 
is  one  of  the  best  contented,  and  one  of  the 
most  privileged  and  most  democratic  cities  of 
democratic  America.  In  no  other  city  is  the 
government  so  sensitive  and  so  responsive  to 


the  will  of  the  people.  Practically  no  measure 
is  undertaken,  no  law  enacted,  without  the 
sanction  of  the  community.  No  factional  or 
political  prejudice  stands  in  the  way  of  giving 
any  man  an  unbiased  hearing.  The  citizens, 
as  represented  in  their  acknowledged  business 
leaders,  are  consulted  by  the  President  in  the 
appointment  of  the  commissioners.  They 
are  consulted  by  the  commissioners  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  city,  and  in  the  measures 
they  intend  to  recommend  to  Congress,  and 
they  are  consulted  by  the  committees  of  Con- 
gress in  all  matters  affecting  the  well-being  of 
the  capital. 

There  is  no  law  requiring  that  the  citizens 
shall  be  thus  consulted,  any  more  than  there  is 
a  law  requiring  an  observance  of  Sunday  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Yet  the  will  of  the 
people  is  consulted  and  respected  for  the  same 
instinctive  reason  that  the  Sabbath  is  ob- 
served with  a  quietude  and  a  reverence  that  the 
most  sabbatically  regulated  community  might 
envy.  It  is  not  the  law  that  determines  the 
character  of  a  government:  it  is  the  people; 
the  communal  attitude.  It  is  not  the  form, 
but  the  spirit;  and  with  the  example  of  our 
national  capital  before  us,  we  read  with 
especial  understanding  the  verity  epitomized 
by  Pope  in  his  "Essay  on  Man": 

For  forms  of  government  let  fools  contest. 
Whatever  is  best  administered  is  best. 


A  BIRD  WALK 


By  ISABELLA    HOWE    FISKE 

THERE  is  a  wood  where  songsters  sweet 
Early  and  late  sing  all  day  long. 
It  is  the  wood  of  poesie. 
Come,  poets,  with  your  opera  glasses, 
And  classify  each  bird  that  passes. 
There  flies  the  lyric  oriole' 
Of  Shelley's  soul! 
Hark!  Do  you  hear 
The  robin  sonneteer? 
The  couplets  of  the  vireo, 
And  the  song  sparrow's  triolet? 
The  threnody 

Of  some  bright-winged  lanier, 
That  makes  the  lashes  wet? 
Elizabethan,  do  you  think 
Exuberance  of  the  bobolink? 
Hasten,  and  pen  and  paper  get, 
Lest  you  forget  each  epithet. 


"  The  ffayiide  Inn  at  Sudbury." 


ON   THE    BOSTON    POST   ROAD 


By  E.  W.  KEMBLE  AND  WALTER  HALE 


DRAWINGS    BY    THE    AUTHORS 


>E  induced  the  ghost  of  the 
old  stage  driver  to  accom- 
pany us  and  act  as  path- 
finder on  the  Boston  Road. 
He  was  attired  in  a  great- 
coat bound  round  the 
die  by  a  huge  red  sash. 
His  boots  were  heavy  and  reached  up  to  his 
knees,  his  gloves  were  of  bearskin,  am 
tween  his  tumed-up  collar  and  the  visor  of 
his  bell-crowned  hat,  the  ghost  of  his  purple 
nose  shone  like  a  beacon  light. 

As  the  motor  car  dodged  in  and  out  through 
the  traffic  in  Long  Acre  Square,  he  grasped 
the  seat  firmly  with  both  hands.    "This  was 


all  farm  land,"  he  said,  "when  I  drove  the 
Boston  Mail.  There  were  nice  windin'  roads 
and  bypaths  hereabouts.  I  mind  the  creek 
we  had  to  cross  below  what  you  call  Twenty- 
third  Street,  and  the  way  the  people  hung 
round  the  fences  to  watch  the  coach  come 
through  twice  a  week.  Never  heard  o'  the 
Hotel  Aster;  we  took  our  time  from  the  Astor 
House.  I  was  drivin'  four,  sometimes  six, 
and  the  gentlemen  ridin'  outside  used  to  ast 
me  to  take  a  drink  frequent!"  The  last  with 
a  longing  look  at  a  comer  saloon ,  as  we  swung 
out  of  upper  Fifth  Avenue  toward  the  road 
that  leads  across  the  Harlem. 
"Ornery  critters,  these  machines,"  he  said, 
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as  we  opened  the  throttle  to  take  the  hill 
approaching  the  bridge  to  Jerome  Avenue. 
"Never  did  mind  frolicsome  leaders  much, 
nor  a  stubborn  nigh  wheeler,  but —  Hey, 
boys!  Drop  your  skidpan!  They  was  a  bad 
turn  at  the  bottom  o'  this  hill  in  the  old  days ! " 

But  we  had  finally  struck  the  Boston  Road, 
with  a  clear  way  leading  toward  New  Ro- 
chelle,  and  he  relapsed  into  silence  as  we 
garnered  headway,  throwing  a  lingering  glance 
at  each  roadside  tavern,  for  they  were  becom- 
ing few  and  far  between 
as  we  got  into  the  open 
country. 

It  surprised  us,  and 
possibly  will  the  reader, 
to  know  that  the  regular 
mail  coach,  running  on 
schedule  time  and  carry- 
ing passengers  and  gov- 
ernment parcels,  was  es- 
tablished in  this  country 
before  it  was  in  England. 
The  Stavers  Line,  from 
Boston  to  Portsmouth, 
was  in  operation  in  1761, 
"The  Portsmouth  Flying 
Stage  Coach "  carried 
passengers  between  the 
two  cities  for  thirteen 
shillings  sixpence  a  head. 
The  line  reached  the 
limit  of  efficiency  in  1773, 
when  an  English  author- 
ity wrote:  "The  mail 
coach  was  stunning  and 
never  was  late."  Eleven 
years  later  the  first  Eng- 
lish mail  coach  took  the 
road.  It  ran  on  the 
famous  route  between 
London  and  Bristol,  and 
was  the  forerunner  of  the  "Quicksilver,"  the 
"Manchester Telegraph,"  the  "Meteor,"  the 
"Southampton  Mail,"  the  "True  Blue," and 
others  that  lent  their  names  to  the  glory  of  the 
coaching  age. 

While  we  have  no  such  brilliant  history,  it 
is  a  matter  of  regret  that  so  few  of  our  early 
artists  made  any  effort  to  perpetuate  the  cus- 
toms and  manners  of  "The  Road"  in  this 
country.  We  have  been  handed  down  a  re- 
markable assortment  of  tavern  signs,  how- 
ever, almost  as  interesting  as  the  English 
prints  which  showed,  as  Dickens  said, 
"  Coaches  starting,  arriving,  changing  horses, 
coaches  in  the  sunshine,  coaches  in  the  snow, 


"  The  ghost  of  the 


coaches  in  the  wind,  coaches  in  the  mist  and 
rain,  coaches  in  all  circumstances  compatible 
with  their  triumph  and  victory,  but  never  in 
the  act  of  breaking  down  or  overturning." 

Will  the  artists  and  historians  in  the  future 
be  as  lenient  with  the  automobile?    It  prom- 
ises at  least  to  interest  Us  in  the  cause  of  good 
roads  and  to  bring  back  to  life  many  a  quaint 
old  wayside  tavern  now  deserted  and  falling 
into  decay. 
We  had  no  Dick  Turpin  or  Claude  Duval 
to  add  their  exploits  to 
the  dangers  of  the  road. 
Our     highwaymen,     for 
the    most    part,    were   a 
sorry  crew,  more  at  home 
robbing  henroosts    than 
politely  assisting  the  lady 
passengers  to  alight,  and 
relieving  them  of  watches 
and  jewelry. 

If  our  coaching  days 
are  lacking  in  romance, 
our  whips  compared 
favorably  in  skill  with 
those  in  England,  and 
our  cattle  were  just  as 
remarkable  for  speed 
and  endurance.  The 
Yankee  driver  was  not 
as  smart  in  appearance 
as  his  brother  across  the 
water,  but  he  frowned 
\  \     upon  the  pernicious  tip- 

.  ping  system,   considered 

A  himself   the  social  equal 

.  of   his   passengers,    and 

was  a  respected  and  im- 
portant character  in  the 
country    through    which 
old  stage  driver,"      hfe  route  lay. 

A  famous  coachman 
on  the  Boston  Road  was  so  deeply  tanned 
by  sun  and  wind  that  he  was  known  among 
his  intimates  as  "Black  Ben." 

"Where  is  the  driver  they  call  Black  Ben?" 
said  an  irascible  English  traveler. 

"  Blackguards  call  me  Black  Ben,"  was  the 
answer,  "but  gentlemen  call  me  Mr.  Jarvis." 
The  two  shining  lights  of  stage-coach  his- 
tory in  New  England  were  Captain  Levi 
Pease,  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  and  the  Hon. 
Ginery  Twichell.  From  a  small  beginning, 
the  former  built  up  a  system  by  which  he 
could  carry  a  passenger  from  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  to  Savannah,  Ga.  He  obtained  the 
first  contract  from  the  new  government  to 
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carry  the  mails,  and,  through  his  incessant 
efforts  in  the  cause  of  good  roads,  was  known 
as  the  "  Father  of  the  Turnpike."  He  is  to  be 
thanked  for  planning  the  beautifully  graded 
"State  Road,"  from  Worcester  to  Boston, 
which  was  laid  out  in  1S0S,  and  at  this  writ- 
ing remains  a  dream  of  bliss  for  the  automo- 
bilist  who  has  been  skating  through  sand  and 
climbing  steep  hills  in  central  Massachusetts 
on  his  way  down  from  New  York. 

The  route  for  the  Pease  stages  in  1786  be- 
tween the  two  big  cities 
is  precisely  the   one 
mapped  out  by  the  Auto-  -' 

mobile  Club  of  to-day.  In  / 

1788  it  took  four  days  to 
carry  the  mail  from  New 
York  to  Boston.  A  high- 
powered  automobile  has 
recently  covered  the  dis- 
tance, over  the  same  road, 
in  nine  and  one-half  hours 
actual  running  time. 

Ginery  Twichell's  was 
a  meteoric  career.  He  be- 
gan as  post  rider,  then 
became  successively  stage 
driver,  express  rider,  rail-  . 
road  superintendent,  and  .1 
member  of  Congress.  'I 

He  collected  the  elec- 
tion votes  on  horseback 
and  rode,  with  constant 
relays,  the  fifty-four  miles 
between   Greenfield   and 
Worcester    hi   four   and 
one-half  hours.    An  old 
lithograph  shows  him  rid- 
ing a  foaming  steed  over 
the  snow,  his  scarf  flying 
in  the  wind,  and  his  belt 
full   of    letters   and    dis- 
patches.   Beneath  is  the  inscription:  "The 
Unrivaled  Express  Rider,  G.  Twichell,  who 
rode  from  Worcester  to  Hartford,  a  distance 
of  sixty  miles,  in  three  hours  and  twenty-nine, 
minutes,  through  a  deep  snow,  January  23, 
1846." 

Most  of  the  important  stage  lines  in  New 
England  were  eventually  formed  into  the 
Eastern  Stage  Company,  which  became  a 
syndicate  as  powerful  in  its  day  as  some  of  the 
mergers  in  this.  It  flourished  here  during  the 
period  of  the  coaching  age  in  England,  from  coaching  days. 
i8ao  to  about  1840,  and  to  accommodate  the      where  musty  ale 


'  Farmert  lioppin'  work. 


traffic,  taverns,  blacksmiths'  forges 

stables  were  built  wherever  needed  on  the  dif- 


ferent routes.  Most  of  the  best-known  whips 
of  the  time  were  in  its  employ,  and  such  names 
as  Moses  Caney,  Perley  Annable,  Ben  Savory, 
Eppes  Potter,  and  Fortune  Tozzer  give  a  fine 
old-time  flavor  to  its  roster. 

But  the  railway,  which  had  been  slowly 
gaining  in  strength  and  popularity,  finally  cut 
into  the  revenues  of  the  company  and  forced  it 
to  the  wall.  The  drivers  disappeared,  some 
to  become  brakemen  and  engineers,  the  tav- 
erns and  stables  fell  into  decay,  and  the  old 
life  of  the  road  went  out 
^  entirely,  except  in  the  re- 

>.  mote  places,  where   the 

^^\  stages  ran  in  connection 

with  the  trains. 

The  ghost  of  the  old 
stage  driver  awoke  from 
his  reveries  as  we  neared 
Stamford. 

"I  mind  a  tavern  here 
where  my  credit  was 
good.  Bear  to  the  left. 
You'll  know   it   by  the 

swingin'  sign  o'  the " 

"But  we  don't  drink 
while  we're  driving  the 
car,"  we  interrupted. 
"We'll  give  you  a  toddy 
when  we  get  to  Bridge- 
port." 
[  And    he    sank    back 

*      crushed,  while  we  sailed 
on    through     Greenwich 
and    down    Put's    Hill, 
now  so  leveled  and  im- 
proved that  there  is  little 
left  to  remind  one  of  the 
Revolutionary  hero's  ex- 
ploit.     By  ram's    Hill,    a 
little   later,  gave  him  a 
chance  to  revile  our  new- 
fangled contrivance,  for  the  car  stopped,  the 
sprag  failed  to  drop  all  the  way,  and  we  started 
down  it  backward  before  the  brake  held. 
Night  had  fallen  and  we  lit  up,  running  the 
remaining  fifteen  miles  into  Bridgeport  with 
the  help  of  our  searchlight  to  pick  out  the 

We  dropped  the  luggage  at  the  hotel,  drove 

the  car  to  a  station,  and  then,  by  accident, 

stumbled  across  a  little  tavern,  with  some  of 

the  sporty  atmosphere  of  the   "pubs"   of 

"     :>ne  side  was  a  taproom, 

drawn  in  pewter  mugs. 


At  the  back  of  the  raftered  dining  r 

an  open  grill,  behind  which  a  white-robed 
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(kef  was  busy  with  bis  steaks  and  chops. 
Sporting  prints  and  pictures  bung  on  the  walls, 
and  the  proprietor,  who  had  been  weQ  known 
in  the  ring  once,  took  pride  in  his  establisb- 
ment  and  made  as  welcome  after  the  dost  and 
fatigue  of  the  journey.  He  saw  our  order 
placed  and  then  continued  an  interrupted 
chaBcage  over  the  telephone. 

"Yon  come  down  to  my  place,"  be  said  to 
the  person  who  had  given  offense,  "and  I'D 
give  yon  a  punch  in  the  nose!"  "Hello!  Yes, 
I  know  it's  onr  the  'phone,  but  I  mean  just 
that!  You  come  down  here  any  time  to- 
night or  to-morrow  or  this  week,  and  111  give 
you  a  punch  in  the  nose!  ™  And,  having  satis- 
fied himself  that  his  purpose  was  understood 
at  the  other  end  of  the  line,  he  returned  to  our 
table  and  invited  us  to  join  him  in  a  cocktail 
"on  the  bouse." 

It  was  plain  sailing  on  to  New  Haven  in  the 
morning,  twenty-one  miles  of  level,  well- 
paved  road,  with  a  cool  breeze  behind,  and  a 
constant  series  of  views  of  the  Sound  as  we 
wound  through  Savin  Rock. 

The  ghost  of  the  old  stage  driver  became 
almost  enthusiastic.  "  She  does  go,"  he  said, 
"mighty  fine.  Now,  in  New  Haven" — we 
were  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  at  the  time — 
"  Mrs.  Babcock  keeps  the  Steamboat  Hotel  in 
Water  Street.  The  barkeep  makes  a  fine 
toddy,  and  it's  a  great  place  for  people  comin' 
up  from  New  York  on  the  Fulton  an'  goin' 
on  to  Boston  by  stage.  It's  at  the  sign  of 
the —    What?    Cone!    Ah!    I  forgot!" 

Another  fine  stretch  of  road  leads  through 
the  hills  north  of  New  Haven.     We  whizzed 


past  old  fe 

avenues  of  trees  that  arched  over  oar  heads 

jTui  eehflpj  the  inwrn  of  the  machinery-     The 

"  like  the  old  times,  boys,  flyin'  through  the 
country.  Farmers  stoppm"  work  to  hang 
over  the  p3**"p,  dne*t  and  chickens  dodgm' 
out  trim  under  yum*  wheels."  And  then, 
with  a  glad  smile  of  recognition,  "Look, 
there's  one  of  the  best  taTems  on  the  whole 
route!"  We  had  come  of  a  sudden  to  a  r»3- 
r  cToraing  at  W  aHmgrard^  beyond  it,  com- 
j  the  toad  in  both  directions,  was  a 
weather-beaten  building,  dark  red  in  color, 
and  of  such  ample  proportions  that,  in  the 
pafany  days,  k  might  bare  acroenmodatr-d 
many  coach  loads  of  weary  travelers.  We 
know  not  its  name  or  its  antecedents,  but  it 
b  stnl  sleeping  there,  awaiting  the  rejuvena- 
tion that  must  come  with  the  increasing  pop 
uktrity  of  the  automobile. 

At  Meriden  we  stopped  to  let  the  not  watrr 
out  of  the  radiator  and  cool  the  engine,  took 
cm  more  gasoline,  and  then  poshed  on  out  of 
the  town.  The  road  led  along  the  crest  of  a 
lull,  where  every  now  and  again,  through  the 
trees,  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  gilded  dome 
of  the  State  House  at  Hartford. 

"  Used  to  be  some  fine  taverns  here,"  re- 
marked the  ghost  of  the  old  stage  driver.  "  I 
mind  the  taproom  at  the  Wordsworth  Inn  and 
a  pretty  barmaid  there.  And  at  the  City 
Hotel  they  give  you  five  kinds  of  boiled  meat 
for  dinner,  six  kinds  of  side  dishes,  four  roasts, 
and  three  kinds  of  pie!  And  the  musty  ale! 
What?    Not  even  stop  for  a  *•**?" 

But  we  were  skimming  out  on  the  asphalt 


i 
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that  leads  toward 
the  river  road  to 
Springfield.  Ches- 
ter W.  Chapin, 
who  afterwards 
became  president 
of  the  Boston  and 
Albany,  once  ran 
a  stage  line  be- 
tween the  two 
cities.  Another 
New  England  mil- 
lionaire who  began 
life  as  a  stage 
driver  was  Ben- 
jamin Pierce 
Cheney,  of  Bos- 
ton, who  drove 
the  coach  between 
Exeter  and  Nash- 
ua, and  later 
helped  to  build 
the  Northern  Pa- 
cific Railway. 

There  are  two 
or  three  roads  be- 
tween Hartford 
and  Springfield, 
and  every  person 
we  met  contra- 
dicted the  one  we  had  asked  before, 
the  result  that,  when  night  caught  us 
were  crawling  through  a  sandy  path, 


"The 


searchlight  and 
side  lights  in  use, 
trying  to  find  our 
way  back  to  the 
well -paved  turn- 
pike. 

The  ghost  of  the 
old  stage  driver 
swore  softly  to 
himself.  "That's 
what  I  get  for 
comin'  as  pas- 
senger outside, 
with  a  couple  of 
dod-blasted  crazy 
mechanics!  Why, 
Chester  Chapin 
couldn't  have  lost 
himself  drivin' 
here  blindfolded 
in  a  blizzard! 
"Them's  the 
•;-  lights  o'  Spring- 
field," he  said, 
pointing  to  a  long, 
glaring  row  of 
electrics  across 
the  river,  and  we 
descended  a 
bumpy,  sharp  in- 
cline, and  turned  to  the  right  over  a  covered 
bridge.  "Here,  we  must  stop  at  Parson's 
Tavern." 


rt  Tavern,  Betton." 


¥' 


"  A  railway  craning  at  Wattingford." 
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But  Parson's  Tavern,  as  such,  has  long  been 
a  thing  of  the  past,  and  instead  of  the  elaborate 
menu  which  the  old  American  house  served 
in  the  early  fifties,  we  satisfied  ourselves 
with  onion  soup  and  a  steak  at  the  Worthy. 

We  were  late  starting  in  the  morning,  and 
"cut  her  loose"  to 
make  up  lost  time  «• 

on  the  run   over  * 

the  "State  Road" 
to  Palmer.  It  was 
beautifully  graded 
and  paved  for 
about  ten  miles; 
then  we  got  a 
touch  of  what  was 
to  come  later. 
The  sand  was  so 
heavy  we  had  to 
run  with  two 
wheels  in  the  side 
path,  and  the 
others  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  road. 

"This  road 
hain't  changed 
none  since  Levi 
Pease  run  his 
stages  over  it," 
said  the  ghost  of 
the  old  stage 
driver.  "Bad  in 
places  then  and 
is  still.  I  know 
every  inch  of  it. 
See  that  ram- 
shackle old  build- 
ing beyond  the 
trees  yonder? 
That's  what's  left 
of  the  old  Wash- 
ington Tavern  at 
North  Wilbraham ! 
We're  gettin'  near 
Palmer  now. 
Slow  down  for 
that  sharp  hill 
goin'    into    the 

town  !      It's    all  "  A  'abyHntb  of  nar 

sand  with  a  bad 
turn  at  the  bottom  over  the  little  bridge!" 

In  spite  of  the  bad  going  toward  the  end, 
we  drew  up  in  front  of  the  hotel  at  Palmer,  at 
half-past  one,  making  the  fifteen  miles  from 
Springfield  in  thirty  minutes,  which  pleased 
the  ghost  mightily. 

"Well,  this  thing  is  a  mighty  interestin' 


contraption,"  peering  under  the  hood.  "Used 

to  take  old  Levi's  coaches  a  day  to  come  from 

Boston  to  Worcester,  another  to  come  here, 

and  they  wouldn't  get  to  Hartford  till  the  next 

night." 

Palmer  is  a  little  sleepy  old  place  now,  though 

it  was  a  bristling 

stage  center  when 

I  Levi  Pease  ran  the 

through    coaches 

to  New  York   in 

four  days. 

There  is  a 
stretch  of  good 
going,  every  now 
and  again,  on  the 
road  through 
Brookfield  to 
Worcester,  but,  for 
the  most  part,  it  is 
shifting  sand  and 
long  rocky  hills. 
There  is  a  charm- 
ing bit  of  color, 
and  sometimes  of 
architecture,  in 
each  prim  little 
village;  white 
houses  and  church 
towers  peeping  out 
from  the  fresh 
green  foliage. 

Worcester  was 
one  of  the  most 
important  stage- 
coach centers  in 
the  East.  The 
office  for  Pease's 
line  was  in  the 
old  Exchange 
Hotel,  and  here 
Ginery  Twichell 
began  the  career 
that  ended  with 
the  prefix  "Honor- 
able" to  his  name, 
and  a  position  that 
brought  him  the 
aw,  crooked  streets."  respect  of  the  com- 

monwealth. 
"Ginery's  headquarters  used  to  be  right  on 
this  spot,"  said  the  ghost,  as  we  passed  the 
Bay  State  House,  "in  the  old  Central  Hotel. 
He  was  sixteen  years  in  the  business,  and  had 
lines  runnin'  out  o'  Worcester  like  the  spokes 
of  a  wheel — to  Barre,  to  Nashua,  to  Provi- 
dence, and  all  about.    He  was  a  popular  man, 


"The  old  Washington  Tavern  at  North  Wilhraham." 


was  Ginery,  and  he  always  had  a  racy  story  or 
a  joke  for  the  country  folk  or  the  passengers 
on  the  coach.  Them  were  the  days!"  he 
sighed,  as  we  pulled  up  at  a  station  to  take  on 
more  gasoline  and  water. 

It  seems  as  though  most  of  the  memories  of 
the  coaching  age  on  the  Boston  Road  are  clus- 
tered about  the  beautiful  country  that  lies 
along  the  highway  leading  east  from  Worces- 
ter. A  rolling  landscape,  the  white  outlines  of 
the  road  rising  and  falling  and  twisting  and 
turning  over  the  hills  or  beneath  the  foliage, 
stretched  ahead.  In  perfect  repair,  with  the 
grades  so  skillful  that  they  are  scarcely  notice- 
able, at  every  crossing  a  sign  suggesting  some 
historic  association,  "so  many  miles  to  Con- 
cord," "so  many  miles  to  Lexington,"  past 
many  an  old  inn  or  ancient  church  steeple, 
this  is  one  of  the  few  roads  in  our  country  that 
can  compare,  in  interest  or  construction,  with 
the  national  highways  of  France. 

The  ghost  was  in  fine  fettle.  "Know  it 
all!  Know  it  all  here! "he  exclaimed.  "Cut 
her  loose,  boys!  Open  up.  They  ain't 
nothin'  here  to  worry  about.  That  road 
leads  off  to  the  Wright  Tavern  at  Concord, 
where  Major  Pitcairn  stirred  his  glass  o' 
brandy  with  his  bloody  finger  the  day  before 


the  battle,  and  that  one  goes  to  the  Black 
Horse  Tavern  at  Winchester." 

We  were  humming  along  now  and  were 
almost  at  the  Wayside  Inn  at  Sudbury  before 
we  knew  it.  Here  the  minutemen  assembled 
after  the  battle  of  Lexington,  and  here  Long- 
fellow came,  in  1840,  to  make  his  first  ac- 
quaintance with  the  scene  of  his  "Tales  of  a 
Wayside  Inn." 

The  old  building  stands  well  back  from  the 
road;  its  quaint  signboard  still  invites  the 
wayfarer  to  tarry.  The  alterations  and  im- 
provements have  been  so  skillfully  done  that 
its  appearance  remains  practically  unchanged, 
and  the  taproom  is  just  as  it  was  when  the 
coach  drivers  took  their  nightcap  here  before 
mounting  the  winding  stairway  to  their  quar- 
ters beneath  the  eaves. 

We  climbed  the  hill  at  Wayland  in  the 
gathering  twilight.  It  was  dark  enough  at 
Waltham  to  light  up  again,  and  so  we  reached 
Boston  and  swept  down  Commonwealth 
Avenue.  The  ghost  of  the  old  stage  driver 
was  remarkably  quiet,  thinking  possibly  of 
the  vanished  glories  of  the  Boston  Road.  His 
spirit  disappeared  after  we  had  threaded 
a  labyrinth  of  narrow,  crooked  streets  and 
stopped  at  the  old  Sun  Tavern. 
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our  country  is  so 
ur  art  so  new,  and 
lie    institutions   so 
comprehension  we 
ged  to  turn  for  a 
f  American  art  to 
l«in<a  collections.     While 
the  general  public  has  overlooked,  or  disre- 
garded, the  fact  that  tnere  were  any  painters 
of  ability  on  this  side  of  the  sea,  a  few  individ- 
uals have  not  only  made  the  discovery  but 
have  fostered  their  work  and  materially  as- 
sisted their  development.    Chief  among  these 
men  of  independent  conviction,  is  Mr.  William 
T.  Evans,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Evans  began  collecting  pictures  about 
twenty-five  years  ago,  but  by  1800  he  had  be- 
come so  deeply  impressed  by  the  promise  of 
American  art  that  he  sold  all  of  his  foreign 
paintings  and  devoted  himself  unrestrictedly 
to  the  collection  of  native  works.  His  pur- 
chases he  has  made  almost  entirely  from  the 
artists  themselves  and  in  many  instances  be- 
fore they  had  come  into  prominence.  "  There 
is,"  it  has  been  truly  said,  "scarcely  a  man  in 
this  country  who  has  more  consistently  dis- 
tributed the  stream  of  his  purchases  among 
artists  of  ability  who  sorely  needed  assistance 
and  were  worthy  to  be  helped;  men  who  were 
handicapped  by  the  timidity  of  a  misled  pub- 
lic" Be  it  added,  however,  he  has  done  this 
not  in  the  guise  of  a  patron  from  philan- 
thropic prompting,  but  rather  as  a  friend, 
recognizing,  unguided,  the  genius  of  the 
painter,  the  intrinsic  worth  of  his  production. 
Not  merely  by  purchases,  but  by  instituting 
competitions,  offering  prizes,  and  organizing 
loan  exhibitions  Mr.  Evans  has  testified  to  his 
faith  in  American  painting,  and  aided,  as  al- 
most no  other  collector,  its  progress.  Though 
a  man  of  business,  with  comparatively  little 


leisure  at  his  command,  he  has  in  his  devotion 
to  this  pursuit  been  both  assiduous  and  un- 
tiring. By  1900  his  acquisitions  had  not 
only  filled  his  gallery  and  his  living  rooms, 
but  had  overflowed  into  the  halls  and  upper 
stories  of  his  residence,  and,  occupying  every 
available  foot  of  wall  space,  placed  an  em- 
bargo upon  further  purchases.  It  was  then 
that  he  determined  to  dispose  of  his  entire 
collection. 

The  Evans  sale,  conducted  by  the  American 
Art  Association,  the  last  of  January  of  that 
same  year,  is  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
many.  With  the  Clarke  sale  of  the  previous 
season,  it  fixed  a  commercial  value  for  Ameri- 
can works  of  art  and  marked  the  inception  of 
a  number  of  now  notable  collections. 

At  the  time  of  the  sale  Mr.  Evans  declared 
his  intention  of  giving  himself  in  the  future 
to  the  collection  of  American  figure  paintings, 
but  so  strong  is  personal  preference,  so  subtly 
deep-seated  prejudice,  that  after  a  lapse  of 
five  years  the  character  of  the  new  collection 
has  become  virtually  that  of  the  old.  Again 
it  numbers  over  two  hundred  paintings  and 
has  outgrown  the  dimensions  of  the  gallery. 

Any  survey  of  this  collection  would  lead 
primarily  to  the  consideration  of  the  art  of 
four  men  —  Inness,  Wyant,  Martin,  and 
Homer — three  of  whom  have  hud  down  their 
bnishes  and  closed  their  records,  while  the 
fourth,  still  living  and  working,  is  approaching 
the  realization  of  his  fourscore  years  and  ten. 

The  majority  of  Inness's  work  was  done  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Montclair,  and  most  of 
his  paintings  portray  open  country.  The 
"  Sunset  in  the  Woods,"  which  belongs  to  the 
Corcoran  Gallery,  and  a  little  canvas,  "Geor- 
gia Pines, "  in  this  collection  are,  however,  in- 
teresting and  notable  exceptions.  The  latter 
measures  only  eighteen  by  twenty-four  inches 
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in  dimensions,  but  pictures,  with  delightful 
realism,  a  bit  of  woods  near  Savannah.  There 
are  no  less  than  ten  canvases  by  Inness  in  the 
Evans  collection,  including,  besides  the  three 
mentioned,  his  well-known  "Niagara"  and 
equally  familiar  "Sundown." 

Closely  associated  with  Inness  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  art,  though  utterly  dissimilar  in 
style,  is  Alexander  H.  Wyant,  the  interpreter 
of  gray  days  and  the  twilight  hour,  of  Adiron- 
dack scenery  and  Catskifi  haunts.  As  natu- 
rally as  we  go  to  Inness  for  sunshine,  we  turn 
to  Wyant  for  rest.  He  was  an  evener  painter 
than  Inness,  a  better  draughtsman,  and  a 
more  profound  thinker;  but,  as  many  know, 
he  was  tried  in  a  hard  fire.  Without  health 
and  the  use  of  his  right  arm,  he  labored  in- 
defatigably  against  heavy  odds.  His  courage 
was  indomitable;  his  purpose  unswerving. 
Toward  the  last  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed, 
"Had  I  but  five  years  more  to  paint,  even  one 
year,  I  think  I  could  do  the  thing  I  long  to! " 

Twenty-one  examples  of  Wyant's  work  are 
numbered  in  the  Evans  catalogue.  Of  these, 
the  "Autumn  at  Arkville,"  which  here  is 
reproduced  in  color,  is,  on  account  of  many 
notable  qualities,  of  pronounced  importance. 
It  portrays  a  somber  but  an  impressive  scene. 
No  positive  colors  are  used,  but  the  tones  are 
full  and  resonant,  the  values  admirably  sus- 
tained, and  while  the  technique  is  far  from 
intrusive  it  is  notably  crisp  and  vigorous.  In 
its  simplicity  it  is  masterly;  in  its  significance, 
profound.  For  those  who  are  open  to  such 
impressions,  he  has  translated  the  beauty  of  a 
low-toned  color  scheme,  and  interpreted  un- 
equivocally the  restful  silence  of  nature. 

Where  Wyant  possessed  his  genius,  Homer 
Martin,  to  borrow  another's  words,  was  pos- 
sessed by  his.  It  dominated  his  life,  and,  to  a 
measure,  dictated  his  moods.  He  is  called  a 
"  poet-painter,"  but  his  poetry  is  rather  that  of 
the  Greek  epic  than  of  the  English  idyl.  Even 
in  his  "Old  Mill  at  St.  Cloud,"  which  was 
selected  for  color  reproduction  on  account  of 
its  pictorial  as  well  as  characteristic  qualities, 
a  certain  austerity  may  be  noted,  a  fondness 
for  the  drama  of  barrenness  observed,  together 
with  a  large  disregard  for  the  little  amenities 
of  life.  His  friend,  John  Richard  Dennett, 
once  said  of  his  paintings,  "Martin's  land- 
scapes look  as  if  no  one  but  God  and  himself 
had  ever  seen  the  places,"  and  the  painter's 
wife  has  added,  "There  is  a  remoteness,  a 
certain  savagery  in  even  the  sunniest  and  most 
peaceful  of  them  which  were  also  in  him."  He 
was  what  is  known  as  essentially  a  man's  man, 


and  his  work  from  first  to  last  gave  expression 
to  his  force  of  character  and  will 

Of  less  violent  temperament  but  equal  force 
of  utterance  is  Winslow  Homer,  whose  "High 
Cliff,  Coast  of  Maine,"  reproduced  in  color 
on  a  following  page,  is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able canvases  in  Mr.  Evans's  collection. 
Born  in  the  same  year,  and  realizing  very 
similar  ideals,  the  two  men  advanced  by 
entirely  different  roads.  Martin  from  his  ear- 
liest day  abhorred  pictures  with  literary  im- 
port, whereas  Homer  began  as  an  illustra- 
tor and  first  won  recognition  through  genres 
which  set  forth  the  life  of  the  Virginia  negroes. 

With  the  reproduction  of  the  "High  Cliff" 
at  hand  no  description  and  little  exposition  is 
needed  save  in  those  particulars  where  all 
mechanical  process  must  fall  short.  The 
structure  and  color,  and  even  the  effect  of  a 
painting  can  be  reproduced  to-day  with  won- 
derful correctness,  but  full  justice  cannot  be 
done  to  the  spirit  with  which  it  is  pervaded. 
Here,  in  the  original,  all  consciousness  of  the 
medium  is  lost,  and  the  observer  is  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  sea. 

The  fourth  of  the  pictures  chosen  for  color 
reproduction  is  by  Henry  W.  Ranger,  a 
younger  man  by  a  score  of  years,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  self-taught,  but  in  reality  learned 
of  nature.  That  his  work  has  been  influenced 
by  the  output  of  the  Barbizon  school  may  be 
true,  but  that  he  has,  aside  from  this,  marked 
individuality  none  can  deny.  "Bradbury's 
Mill  Pond  "  (the  reverse  of  which  is  in  Mr. 
Harsen  Rhodes's  collection  and  has  been  en- 
graved on  wood  by  Mr.  Wolf)  is  a  brilliant 
achievement.  More  pictorial  than  the  ma- 
jority of  American  landscapes,  it  is  set  forth 
with  much  sincerity  and  no  little  truth.  It 
is  a  delightful  composition,  and  to  this  is 
added  the  charm  of  rich  and  well-modulated 
color. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  an  adequate  under- 
standing of  the  collection  without  either  taxing 
the  reader's  patience  or  submitting  a  mere 
catalogue  of  exhibits.  That  America  has  an 
art  of  her  own  of  which  she  may  be  justly 
proud,  it  plainly  manifests,  and  that  the  key- 
note of  that  art  is  sincerity  and  large-mind- 
edness.  Owing,  perhaps,  in  part,  to  the 
deprecated  lade  of  home  appreciation  our 
painters  have  not  painted  to  please,  but  have 
produced  because  prompted  by  an  inward 
imperative  impulse.  They  have  themselves 
been  pioneers,  and  they  have  realized  that 
true  art  must  be  something  personal  and  vital. 
And  this  is  both  their  honor  and  their  hope. 


ST.   ANNE   OF   THE   MATTAWA 

By   ELLEN   PAINE   HULING 


■ATS   struck   the   gang?" 
VL    wondered   as  I  swung 

■"*     ,,        i^upy  ^e8s  over  tne  s'^e  °f 

i  m'H^'he  bunk.  On  most  Sun- 
ly  mornings  in  a  logging 
*£Jamp  there  are  boys  jab- 
!&i-  -A^^^C-S^ring  and  shouting,  boots 
scuffling,  tin  pans  clattering;  you  can't  hear 
yourself  think  for  the  racket  But  this 
morning  it  was  so  still  that  above  the  splutter 
of  the  pea  soup  I  heard  Jean  at  his  old  French 
song.  "  What  in  the  world's  got  into  them  ?  " 
thought  I,  and  swinging  down  to  the  deacon 
seat,  I  stared  out  into  the  room. 

For  a  moment  I  couldn't  see  much.  The 
wood  smoke  stung  my  eyes  like  pepper,  and 
the  smell  of  pea  soup  and  wet  clothes  almost 
took  away  my  breath.  When  I  got  used  to 
it,  I  made  out  Jean  bending  over  the  stove  in 
the  comer.  He  was  a  pretty  little  lad  with  a 
pink  and  white  face  and  a  rather  sentimental 
streak.  The  boys  of  the  gang  called  him 
"the  child" — much  to  his  disgust,  for  he 
wanted  to  be  thought  a  devil  of  a  fellow.  As 
he  pushed  in  the  damper  and  stood  up  to 
stir  the  sticky  mess  in  the  kettle  I  heard  him 
humming: 


"Jean,  my  child,  I'll  take  some  of  that 
soup,"  said  I,  just  to  see  what  he  would  do. 
His  cheeks  grew  fire  red  and  he  started  to- 
ward me  with  his  little  fists  clinched;  then  he 
remembered  that  I  was  "the  boss,"  and  sub- 
sided. A  minute  later  he  picked  up  a  tin 
dish  from  somewhere  behind  the  stove,  wiped 
off  with  his  sleeves  the  grease  and  cobwebs, 
and  handed  it  to  me  full  of  soup.  In  spite  of 
that,  the  soup  tasted  good.  As  I  gulped  it 
down,  I  noticed  that  Jean  kept  leaving  his 
stirring  to  stare  at  something  behind  me.  I 
turned,  and  stared  too. 

Over  at  the  other  end  of  the  shanty  beyond 


the  two  stoves  and  the  shiny  deacon  seat, 
where  the  roof  got  so  low  that  the  wet  shirts 
on  the  line  above  kept  flapping  in  their 
faces,  I  saw  nine  or  ten  men  down  on  their 
knees  saying  their  prayers  with  strings  of 
beads.  Some  one  had  piled  up  the  boxes 
that  our  canned  things  came  in  and  had 
stuck  on  top  a  cross  of  white  birch.  The 
whole  thing  looked  queer  enough,  with  great 
yellow  labels — "Gaben's  Marrowfat  Peas" 
and  somebody  else's  "  Prepared  Corn " — 
all  over  the  front  of  the  box,  and  sticky  slivers 
of  bark  dangling  down  over  the  labels;  but 
the  queerest  thing  of  all  was  that  from  one 
arm  of  the  cross  hung  a  woman's  white  knit 
mitten. 

I  whistled  out  loud,  but  no  one  took  any 
notice.  At  last  I  heard,  so  near  my  ear  that 
it  made  me  jump,  the  cracked  old  voice  I 
knew  must  belong  to  vieux  phe  Thebphile, 
our  camp  cook.  "It  is  but  our  neuvaint. 
M'sieur  the  boss  does  not  object?" 

"Object?  Of  course  not,"  I  said.  "But 
what's  struck  the  crew  ?  I  only  got  here  last 
night,  but  the  last  time  I  bossed  up  here  at 
the  Chevai  Noir,  you  weren't  so  religious  as 
all  this — there  wasn't  a  cross  all  winter  long. 
What's  struck  them?" 

Pire  Thebphile  leaned  back  hard  against 
the  wamagin  till  I  heard  it  creak;  then  he 
knocked  out  his  pipe  and  stuck  it  down  some- 
where in  one  of  his  four  coats  before  he  began. 

"It  all  happened  three,  four  weeks  ago, 
after  the  other  boss,  M'sieur  Jack  Kincaid, 
was  sick  and  had  gone  home  to  St.  Irenee. 
We  were  up  to  cut  the  logs  at  head  of  Riviere 
du  Bois — m'sieur  remembers  the  little  river 
on  which  the  ice  never  grows?" 

I  nodded. 

"Well,  m'sieur,  I  haf'  cut  the  logs  since  I 
am  nine  years  old,  but  never  do  I  see  a  crew 
like  to  that  one.  Swear!  they  swear  all  the 
time,  and  on  the  holy  day  never  is  there  a 
cross  or  saying  of  prayers,  but  drink  and  play 
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cards  till  I  fear  le  hup  garou.  An'  worst  of 
all  is  one  Damase,  a  half-breed  from  la  lerre 
tfen  haul — a  great  dark  man  with  the  squint 
eye  and  a  crimson  scar  on  his  throat,  just  here 
under  the  ear.  He  says  it  is  of  a  moose,  but 
mot,  I  think  it  is  of  the  devil.  The  men  say, 
too,  that  his  father  is  the  Windigo,  an'  that 
when  he  came  up  for  the  winter  he  put  the 
good  God  en  cache. 

"M'sieur  has  not  heard  of  that?    No? 
It  is  because  that  one  who  does  evil  and  comes 
not  to  church  or  confession  for  a  year  can  be 
changed  to  the  hup  garou.     So  the  man  gets 
a  bit  of  the  coat  of  M'sieur  le  Curt  and  hides 
it  at  midnight  under 
a  board  of  the  church 
steps  while   that  he 
says  the  Pater  Nosier 
backward.  After  that 
he  is  all  right,  for  the 
good  God  cannot  see 
at  all,  and  the  devil 
will  take  care  of  his 
own.     Saprt,  but  I 
fear  that  Damase  1" 

The  old  man  shud- 
dered and  crossed 
himself  before  he 
went  on.  "Eh  Men, 
we  were  on  Riviere 
du  Bois  an'  had  sent 
Francois  Gantier 
back  with  the  logs  on 
a  team,  for  the  little 
river  was  not  large 
enough  to  float  them, 

when    behol',   there  "  '^"'  wort  of  all 

comes   a    soft   time. 

Damase,  he  becomes  furious,  for  the  whisky 
had  given  out,  you  see,  m'sieur.  So  he  comes 
in  where  we  sit  smoking  in  the  shanty  an' 
says,  'Mot,  I  shall  not  wait  here  over  the  fire 
like  to  an  old  grandfather.  Who  will  descend 
the  litUe  river  with  me?'  We  say  nothing, 
only  move  the  pipe  and  glance  at  each  other 
from  under  the  tuque.  Then  he  becomes 
still  more  angry,  and  says:  '  V raiment,  then 
it's  true  what  the  women  say  at  St  Ierene — 
that  the  men  of  the  Cheval  Noir  are  cowards. 
I  will  tell  them  when  I  return.  Bonjour, 
mes  braves! '  and  he  turns  to  go  out. 

"Then  of. a  sudden  springs  up  that  child 
Jean,  and  says:  'Mot,  I  am  not  a  coward 
either;  I  will  go  with  you — '  for  you  see  he 
liked  well  a  girl  in  St.  Irenee. 

"  But  before  Damase  could  speak,  up  gets 
Pierre  Laframboise.    'Don't  go,  Jean.    Be- 


low on  the  river  is  Les  Cheveux  Blanches 
—  the  whirlpool  where  lives  the  witch. 
Don't  go.' 

"  Then  Damase  throws  back  his  head  till 
that  devil  scar  showed  red  as  blood,  and 
he  laughs  and  says,  'Bon,  another  coward. 
Will  you  mind  that  old  grandfather,  Jean, 
boy?' 

"  Jean  grows  ver*  red,  and  says,  'I  go  with 


"  Then  Pierre  begins  to  pull  down  his  tuque 
and  button  the  coat.  I  ask,  'Where  do 
you  go?'  and  he  says,  'If  that  saprt  enfant 
goes  to  die  I  go  with  him.' 

"Eh  bien,  we  all 
go,  m'sieur.  But  I 
take  care  to  wear  my 
rosary  outside  my 
coat,  for  I  like  not  to 
go  with  a  son  of  the 
devil. 

"  At  first  the  canoe 

goes  well  and  the  men 

sing  old  songs,  'A  la. 

Claire   Founlaine' 

and  'En  Roulant  ma 

Boule,'  but  late  in  the 

afternoon   the  white 

mist  comes  in  from 

the  meadows  so  thick 

I  cannot  see  the  other 

end  of  the  boat,  and 

the  men  are  ver*  quiet, 

all  but  Damase,  for 

he  sings  an  ol'  witch 

song.    Then  I  think 

it  one  Damase.'  "  0f  wnat  pjerre  g^d 

of    Les    Cheveux 

Blanches  and  feel  for  my  rosary  to  say  an 

avl.    But  Damase  had  seen,  and  first  thing 

I  know  he  has  snatched  my  rosary  and  thrown 

it  in  the  water,  saying,  ver'  angry,  'You  are 

one  fool  to  bring  the  bad  luck.    La  lerre  du 

Mattawa,  c'est  la  lerre  du  diablel' 

"  And  just  as  he  says  that,  the  curious  thing 
happens,  m'sieur.  Just  there  we  feel  the 
boat  to  tip  and  whirl  round,  and  we  know  it  is 
the  whirlpool.  Eh,  that  was  queer,  not  a 
sound,  only  that  white  mist  like  hair,  and  the 
boat  sucking  down,  down  in  the  water.  I 
heard  Pierre  call  out,  'To  the  left!'  but  in 
the  mist  there  is  no  left,  and  the  men  all 
paddle  different  ways.  And  then,  of  a  sud- 
den, m'sieur,  we  hear  a  woman  cry,  and  she 
cries  and  calls  to  us  in  the  darkness.  Then 
we  know  that  that  way  is  the  shore  and  steer 
toward  it,  till  in  a  moment  the  boat  stops 
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her?  She  will  see  the  cross,  and  say,  "That 
cross  there,  that's  for  the  good  God.  Mais, 
moi,  these  men  I  save  have  forgotten  me!"' 

"Well,  the  men  look  at  one  the  other  and 
say  'That's  true.'  Then  I  ask  if  any  man 
has  an  image  of  St.  Anne,  but  truly  not  one. 
M'sieur  knows  it  was  a  ver'  wicked  gang. 
At  last  I  say,  'Has  one  of  you  anything  that 
belongs  to  a  woman?  the  good  St.  Anne 
would  understand.'  No  one  says  anything 
till  I  see  Pierre  to  look  hard  at  Jean  an' 
laugh,  an*  Jean  grows  red  as  his  shirt  Then 
Pierre  says,  '  There  is  one  white  mitten  that 
that  child  carries  in  his  pocket  to  regard  be- 
fore he  sleeps.'  The  men  all  laugh,  and  Jean 
he  looks  as  if  he  wishes  to  kill  Pierre.  But  I 
say,  'Jean,  child,  bring  to  us  the  mitten. 
Marie  will  not  care,  an'  the  good  St  Anne 
will  know  we  mean  it  for  her.'  So  Jean  puts 
the  white  mitten  on  the  cross  for  the  good  St. 
Anne,  and  we  say  the  neuvaine — all  but 
Damase;  he  only  laughs  and  smokes.  But 
the  father  of  him  was  a  devil,  m'sieur." 

Pert  Theophile's  story  had  made  me  want 
to  get  a  look  at  Damase,  but  I  found  he  had 
gone  oS  for  a  sly  moose  hunt,  and  was  not 
coming  back  till  the  next  day.  I  tried  to  get 
the  boys  to  talk  about  him  and  the  "miracle," 
but  for  some  reason  they  shut  up  like  jack- 
knives  on  both  subjects.  At  last  I  gave  it  up. 
Perhaps  it  was  just  as  well,  for  I  didn't  have 
much  spare  time  then.  The  work  was 
months  behindhand;  here  it  had  got  to  be 
the  middle  of  March,  with  the  logs  already 
running  on  the  river,  and  yet  nine  hundred 
cords  of  good  marked  timber  uncut.  To 
make  it  worse,  I  was  just  a  substitute  sent  in 
on  account  of  Jack  Kin  ca  id's  sickness,  and 
though  I  had  had  experience  in  handling  a 
gang  before,  I  knew  all  right  that  the  men 
would  be  glad  enough  of  any  excuse  to  loaf. 

To  get  the  job  out  of  the  way  as  quickly 
as  possible,  I  let  the  men  choose  their  own 
gangs,  and  promised  a  reward  to  the  gang 
getting  most  done  in  three  days.  But  the  next 
morning  when  man  after  man  had  chosen 
and  stepped  over  to  some  group  as  chopper, 
teamster,  swamper,  or  yardman,  I  saw  a  tall, 
dark  fellow,  with  arm  muscles  so  big  that 
they  bulged  out  his  shirt  sleeves,  still  standing 
scowling  in  the  corner  over  by  the  wamagin. 
As  I  looked  at  him  he  turned  my  way,  and  I 
saw  the  red  gash  all  over  the  left  side  of  his 
face,  from  ear  to  throat.  No  wonder  the 
fellows  fought  shy  of  him,  for  that  birth- 
mark, moose  scar,  or  whatever  it  was,  to- 
gether with  one  squint  eye,  and  the  bow- 


"  The  old  man  shuddered,  and  crossed  himself." 

going  round.  When  we  look  back,  the  mist 
rises  and  we  see  off  to  the  right  the  whirl- 
pool of  Les  Cheveux  Blanches.  But  as  we 
look  up  at  the  bank  we  see  a  woman,  like  to 
the  Indian  image  of  St.  Anne  in  the  church  at 
St.  Hyacinth.  Then  of  a  sudden  she  is  not 
there,  and  all  but  Damase  cross  ourselves  and 
pray." 

Pire  Theophile  crossed  himself  again  and 
slumped  down  into  his  coats  so  that  I  just 
saw  his  shiny  bald  spot.  I  grabbed  his 
shoulders  and  shook  him  a  bit.  "Go  ahead, 
Theophile.    What  did  the  fellows  do?" 

He  grunted  a  little  and  wriggled  his  head 
up  to  the  top  of  the  coats  again.  "It  was  as 
m'sieur  sees.  The  men  are  ver'  quiet,  for 
they  all  fear,  and  Damase,  he  too  is  quiet, 
for  he  is  angry.  But  when  we  return  to  the 
Cheval  Noir  an'  the  men  all  sit  to  smoke 
after  supper,  Najaire  Poisson  says,  'My 
friends,  see  how  the  saints  have  saved  us  to- 
day. It  is  good  that  we  erect  a  cross  and 
mak'  neuvaine  to  the  good  St.  Anne.'  And 
the  men  all  say  'out'  and  bring  in  pieces  of 
birch  for  the  cross.  Then  they  kneel  and  go 
to  make  the  vow  of  neuvaine.  But  I  say, 
'  My  children,  you  haf '  made  the  cross.  Tris 
Hen,  joli.  But  one  thing  you  haf'  forgot — 
how  will  the  good  St.  Anne  know  this  is  for 
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legged  way  he  sidled  along,  made  him  look 
more  like  a  creature  than  a  man.  To  save 
my  life  I  couldn't  help  thinking  of  all  the  old 
loup  garou  stories  I  had  ever  heard. 

Just  at  that  minute  I  noticed  a  gang  with 
only  one  chopper,  and  beckoned  him  to  come 
over.  The  boys'  jokes  and  fooling  stopped 
short  and  they  all  stared  at  Damase.  He 
sidled  over  and  took  the  place,  but  as  he  did 
so  Pierre  Laframboise,  the  other  chopper, 
got  up  and  walked  over  to  the  next  gang. 
Damase  glared  at  him,  then  looked  round 
at  me. 

"Pierre,  you  chose  this  gang,"  said  I 
sharply. 

"I  did  choose  it,  m'sieur;  I  now  choose  the 
other.  The  choice  is  free,  is  it  not,  m'sieur?" 
He  spoke  respectfully,  but  from  his  face  I 
saw  no  good  would  come  of  putting  him  with 
Damase. 

Remembering  some  one  had  told  me 
Damase  was  the  best  chopper  in  the  woods, 
I  turned  again  to  the  men.  "Who'll  be  the 
second  chopper  on  this  gang?" 

None  of  them  moved  an  inch;  it  was  so 
still  I  heard  a  horse  out  in  the  stable  bang 
his  hoof  against  the  stall. 

"Two  dollars  extra  for  another  chopper." 
Somebody  over  in  the  comer  muttered  some- 
thing about  bad  luck,  but  when  I  turned 
round  they  were  all  quiet  and  looking  at  me. 

"You,  Jean?"  I  said. 

Jean  crossed  and  uncrossed  his  feet  and 
twisted  the  end  of  his  muffler.  "If  m'sieur 
the  boss  tells  me  to,"  he  stammered  at  last. 

Forced  labor,  I  knew,  led  to  lost  time  or, 
worse,  quarrels.  "I'll  chop  on  that  gang 
myself!"  said  I.     "All  out  at  once!" 

Much  to  the  surprise  of  the  fellows,  as  I 
guessed  by  their  looks  and  what  I  heard 
them  muttering  to  each  other,  nothing  un- 
common happened  that  morning.  At  noon 
we  made  up  a  fire  in  a  clearing  near  where 
we  had  been  working,  and  when  the  "  cookee  " 
brought  out  our  dinner  we  warmed  it  up  and 
sat  round  eating  without  saying  much.  I 
saw  the  cookee  staring  hard  at  Damase;  when 
Damase  raised  his  squint  eye  and  stared  back, 
the  boy  crossed  himself  and  scrambled  over 
behind  me.  Damase  shouted  out  some  oath, 
and  started  up  as  if  to  come  after  the  boy, 
but  suddenly  turned  off  into  the  woods.  I 
followed  him,  and  we  began  our  afternoon's 
work. 

I  think  his  fit  of  anger  must  have  made  him 
reckless,  for  that  afternoon  Damase  nearly 
killed  himself  by  sheer  fool  carelessness.     For 


three  or  four  hours  we  had  been  chopping 
away  at  a  clump  of  pines  without  saying  a 
word;  it  had  got  to  be  quite  dark,  and  I 
could  just  make  out  his  red  shirt  across  the 
clearing.  As  I  lifted  my  ax  for  a  blow  I 
remembered  seeing  him  stand  up  by  his  half- 
chopped  tree  to  take  breath,  with  his  hands 
on  his  hips  and  his  head  turned  away  from 
me.  Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  I  heard  a  scream, 
for  all  the  world  just  such  a  scream  as  my 
wife  Nancy  set  up  once  when  my  boat  upset 
down  on  the  Richelieu.  I  jerked  up  my  head 
just  in  time  to  see  Damase  jump  aside,  as 
that  half -chopped  tree  snapped  off  and 
crashed  down  so  near  that  one  of  the  branches 
knocked  off  his  cap.  In  that  second,  too,  I 
thought  I  saw  something  standing  just  beyond 
Damase,  over  by  the  crooked  tamarack  on  the 
edge  of  the  clearing,  but  when  I  got  over  there, 
there  was  nothing  in  sight  but  our  two 
swampers  and  the  sled  tender,  who  stood 
staring  at  Damase. 

He  just  clutched  at  his  ax  handle  and 
blinked  back  at  them — I  think  he  was  a  little 
dazed — then  all  of  a  sudden  he  turned  on  the 
men,  and,  grabbing  Bill  Dooley  by  the  shoul- 
der, yelled  into  his  ear,  "What  for  you  look 
that  way,  eh  ?    What  did  you  hear?" 

I  never  in  my  life  saw  a  man  look  more 
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scared  than  that  sled  tender,  as  he  backed 
and  wriggled  and  fought  to  throw  him  off.  I 
didn't  wonder  either,  for  the  eyes  of  Damase 
looked  evil.  Before  I  could  get  hold  of  him, 
Nazaire,  one  of  the  swampers,  had  jerked 
him  off  to  the  ground,  saying,  "Get  down  on 
your  knees,  Damase,  and  thank  the  good  St. 
Annel " 

"Saprt  St.  Anne!"  yelled  Damase,  and,  strik- 
ing out  so  that  he  sent 
Nazaire  sprawling  over 
backward,  he   sprang 
off  into  the  woods. 

The  men  and  I  stood 
looking  at  each  other. 
"Did  any  of  you  see 
anything?"  I  asked. 

"No,  m'sieur." 

"  What  did  you  hear, 
then ?"  repeated  I. 

No  one  spoke  for  a 
long  time,  then  Nazaire 
sa  id , "  We  heard — what 
m'sieur  heard." 

"What  was  that?" 

"  M'sieur  knows," 
stammered  be,  crossing 
himself,  and  that  was 
all  I  could  get  out  of 
him.  I  prowled  round 
the  edge  of  the  clear- 
ing, but  there  was  noth- 
ing stirring,  and  as  it 
was  now  so  dark  in  the 
woods  that  I  couldn't 
have  seen  any  tracks,  I 

gave  it  up  and  ordered  "  Something 

the  men  to  start  back. 

When  we  finally  got  to  the  shanty  that 
night,  through  a  warm  rain  that  made  the 
woods  steam  like  a  forest  fire  and  the  snow 
so  soggy  that  we  couldn't  use  snowshoes,  all 
the  other  gangs  crowded  to  the  door  and 
shouted,  "Where's  Damase?" 

With  much  shrugging  and  waving  of  hands 
Nazaire  told  our  story.  Then  all  the  men 
began  jabbering  at  once,  insisting  it  was 
another  rescue  by  "the  good  St.  Anne." 
"Though  why  she  should  want  to  save  a  son 
of  the  devil  like  that  Damase,  m'sieur,  /  don't 
see,"  grumbled  Pire  Theophile. 

After  supper,  when  they  all  sat  on  the 
deacon  seat  smoking  or  huddled  round  the 
stove  drying  their  clothes,  the  talk  turned  on 
all  sorts  of  old  folk  stories — the  Chasse 
Gall'rie,  the  Wuidigo  that  scares  fishermen 
off  Grand  He  Manitou,  about  men  who  don't 


believe  in  the  saints  and  are  doomed  to  roam 
black  woods  at  night  as  the  loup  garou. 
"And  I  have  seen  it  once  myself,"  whispered 
Nazaire  eagerly;  "it  howled  like  a  wolf,  but 
when  it  turned  there  was  no  tail!" 

Just  as  he  said  that,  the  door  opened  and  in 
strode  Damase.  We  all  watched  while  he 
kicked  off  his  boots  and  unwound  his  muffler 
till  the  "  devil  scar  "  glared  red.  Then,  fling- 
ing the  muffler  over  the 
line  to  dry,  he  sat  down 
in  the  comer  by  the 
wamagin.  Though  he 
was  the  whole  room's 
length  away,  I  saw  the 
fellows  at  the  stove  slip 
farther  down  the  dea- 
con seat  When  he 
looked,  at  anyone  the 
man  shifted  his  eyes, 
but  in  a  minute  looked 
round  at  Damase 
again.  As  he  sat  there, 
his  head  was  thrown 
back  till  it  looked  all 
scar;  what  little  I  could 
see  of  his  face  made  me 
think  of  a  face  I  had 
once  seen  carved  on  an 
Alaskan  totem. 

For  a  while  no  one 
said  anything,  then 
Pierre  slipped  forward 
on  the  deacon  seat  and 
I  heard  him  whisper  to 
Bill  Dooley,"Howdid 
the  glitttrtL"  jt  look?" 

"Like  a  woman,  me 
boy,  and  that's  all  I  know.  I  niver  have 
seen  the  blissid  saints  to  know  them  apart," 
growled  Bill. 

"  Like     an     Indian,    or    our    women    at 

"Like  a  white  woman,  av  course.  Do  y" 
think  the  blissid  saints  wud  take  the  shape  of 
an  Injin?" 

"But  no,  you  mistake,"  interrupted  Na- 
zaire. "She  was  Indian,  both  times,  like  to 
an  Indian  woman  I  have  seen  last  year  up  at 
La  Cole,  and  behol',  her  print  on  the  snow  is 
of  a  snowshoel" 

"Did  you  follow  it? "  asked  Pierre. 

"Non,  pourquoif  The  good  St.  Anne 
likes  not  that  men  disbelieve." 

"Of  a  truth,  it  is  possible,"  quavered  Pire 
Theophile,  jerking  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe. 
"There  was  Our  Lady  who  came  to  the  Mon- 
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tagnais,  and  her  picture  in  the  chapel  at  St. 
Hyacinth  is  like  to  an  Indian  woman." 

"They  say  there  is  an  encampment  of 
Indians  ten,  twelve  miles  up  the  river,"  I 
heard  Jean  whisper. 

"And  do  you  think  that  a  woman,  even  a 
woman  of  the  Indians,  would  travel  the  snow 
and  darkness  like  this?  No,  no,  it  was  no 
one  but  the  good  St.  Anne  who  has  descend'  to 
save  us."  Pire  Theophile  spoke  very  de- 
cidedly, and  most  of  the  men  nodded  assent. 

"Out,  bon,  I  believe  that  it  was  the  good 
St  Anne,"  went  on  Nazaire,  "but  she  ap- 
peared as  an  Indian  woman,  like  to  the  Indian 
woman  we  saw  last  summer  at  La  Cole, 
Pierre,  tall,  with  the  very  red  cheeks  and  black 
hair,  an'  when  she  walked  it  was  as  the  white 
birch  sways  in  the  spring." 

"Tu  mens!"  We  turned,  to  see  Damase 
on  his  feet,  and,  as  he  stood  there  in  the  dark 
corner,  his  hands  clenched  and  unclenched 
on  the  red-hot  damper  of  the  stove  till  I 
smelled  the  singeing  flesh:  "Fool  that  you 
are,  you  lie!  It  was  not  an  Indian  woman;  it 
was  nothing,  nothing,  I  say!" 

No  one  moved  but  Pierre.  He  got  up 
from  the  deacon  seat  and  walked  slowly  over 
to  the  stove,  as  he  drawled,  "It's  true, 
what  Damase  says;  he  must  have 
right,  for  he  knows  well  the  girls  of  La 
Cole,  and  they  are  not  exactly  as  the 
girls  of  St.  Irenee.  Truly,  it  is  not 
likely  the  good  St  Anne  would  take 
form  of  a  girl  from  La  Cole — and  a 
friend  of.  Damase ! " 

He  had  hardly  got  out  the  last 
words  when  something  lunged  by  me, 
something  else  glittered,  and  I  jumped 
up  just  in  time  to  see  Damase,  knife 
in  hand,  spring  at  Pierre's  throat  and 
fling  him  to  the  floor.  The  jar  threw 
over  the  lamp,  and  in  the  dark  we 
couldn't  see  or  hear  a  thing  but  their 
gasps  and  the  thumps  as  some  one's 
head  or  legs  crashed  against  the  iron 
stove.  Luckily  the  stove  was  so  hot 
it  lighted  up  the  room  a  bit,  and  when 
I  saw  Damase's  long  black  hair  on 
top  I  grabbed  for  it  and  wrenched  him 
off  Pierre.  As  he  turned  on  me  with 
the  knife,  Jean  dubbed  it  out  of  his 
hand  with  the  poker,  and  the  other 
fellows  pinned  him  down.  With  all 
that  odds  against  him  he  sullenly  gave 
up  and  let  himself  be  dragged  to  the 
other  end  of  the  room.  But  just  in 
front  of  the  door  he  somehow  broke 


away  from  us  and  stood  there  in  the  door- 
way, his  eyes  glaring  yellow  like  a  wildcat's. 
"Sapri  baptlmet"  he  shouted,  and  with  that 
curse  on  his  baptism,  the  greatest  impiety  a 
French  Canadian  knows,  he  sidled  off  into  the 
dark.  When,  a  minute  after,  we  lit  the  lamp, 
we  saw  the  cross  was  lying  on  the  floor. 

Nancy  is  always  saying  over  an  old  proverb, 
"It  never  rains  but  it  pours,"  and  if  ever  that 
came  true  it  was  that  night.  Before  we  had 
got  our  breath,  while  we  stood  looking  at 
each  other  and  the  broken  cross  on  the  floor, 
Jacques,  our  river  watchman,  slammed  in  the 
door,  shouting,  "The  logs,  m'sieur,  the  logsl " 
Then  I  heard,  what  I  should  have  heard  long 
before  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  row,  the  grind- 
ing and  crunching,  with  little  squeaks  now  and 
then,  that  is  like  nothing  in  the  world  but  a 
lumber  jam.  There  wasn't  time  to  pitch  into 
Jacques  for  not  warning  me  long  ago,  as  he 
should  have;  I  shouted  some  orders  to  the 
men,  grabbed  my  ax,  and  made  for  the  river 

Outside  the  door  it  was  so  black  I  could 
not  see  my  own  ax  handle,  and  that  banging 
and  crunching  was  enough  to  knock  a  man 
down.    The  rain  spattered  into  my  eyes  and 


The  next  day  he  crawls  off  the  bunk  and  frays' ' 


"  /  saw  the  other  man  balancing 

Stuck  my  clothes  to  me  like  warm  glue.  Once 
I  went  flat  and  almost  wrenched  off  my  left 
boot,  before  I  finally  got  down  to  where  a 
little  lantern  flickered  out  on  the  first  half 
dozen  logs.  I  couldn't  blame  the  men  for 
standing  there;  they  were  not  cowards,  but 
unless  a  man  knows  just  how  to  break  a  jam, 
his  first  try  is  likely  to  be  his  last.  Luckily 
I  didn't  have  to  choose  men  for  the  job,  for 
just  as  I  reached  the  light  I  saw  an  ax  glitter 
and  the  crowd  close  in  and  cheer  some  one 
leaping  out  onto  the  logs.  One  or  two  fel- 
lows started  to  follow  us,  but  I  yelled  at 
them  to  go  back,  and  sprang  out  after  the 
first  man. 

Somehow  when  I  think  of  it  now,  I  always 
remember  that  prickly  smell  of  wet  pine  gum, 
but  at  the  time  I  didn't  think  of  anything  but 
how  those  confounded  logs  twisted  and 
sprawled  under  my  feet.  Two  yards  out  a 
kind  of  gray  blackness  shut  down  so  thick  I 
couldn't  see  the  very  ones  I  was  standing  on. 
Everything  was  gray  and  clammy  and  lurched 
under  me.  Just  as  I  thought  I  must  have  got 
to  the  boom,  a  tag  end  of  the  mist  blew  away 
and  I  saw  the  other  man  balancing  on  two 
logs  and  chopping  away  at  a  big  pine  wedged 
in  just  ahead.  He  had  a  little  lantern  slung 
from  his  neck,  and  as  it  flared  in  the  wind  I 
recognized  that  red  "devil  scar." 

I  didn't  say  anything;  he  didn't  raise  his 


o  logs." 

head;  we  just  cut  away  for  dear  life.  We 
both  knew  the  men  couldn't  see  to  warn  us 
when  the  boom  started,  and  we  had  got  to 
take  our  chances.  Well,  it  was  when  that 
log  was  cut  about  three-quarters  through  that 
we  heard  a  woman  scream  behind  us.  I 
turned,  just  in  time  to  see  the  farther  end  of 
our  log  yield  an  inch.  "Damase!"  I  yelled  and 
jumped  for  the  open  water,  but  as  I  jumped 
I  heard  him  call  out  a  name — not  mine — and 
before  I  struck  I  heard  two  splashes. 

The  next  thing  I  remember  is  wondering 
at  the  light  and  hitting  out  with  my  right  fist, 
just  to  bang  it  against  the  wall  and  have  it 
pushed  down  by  Pere  Thebphile.  He  pulled 
the  blanket  over  my  shoulders  and  I  heard  him 
mumble,  "Soyez  tranquillt,"  just  as  he  would 
to  a  baby.  I  suppose  I  stared,  for  I  saw  him 
grin  back.  "So  then  m'sieur  knows  me? 
Tris  Hen,  jolit" 

"Hullo!    What's  the  matter?"  I  said. 

"M'sieur  has  been  ill.  He  does  not  re- 
member?   No?" 

"Go  ahead  and  tell  me,"  growled  I. 

"It  is  not  wonder;  m'sieur  has  been  very 
sick,"  he  mumbled.  "When  we  pulled  him 
in  from  the  water  he  does  not  know  us.  That 
was  two  days  ago." 

"What's  become  of  Damase?"  I  asked. 

"M'sieur,  that  is  the  most  strange  thing  of 
all.    He  must  have  swum  to  shore,  for  when 
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we  bring  m'sieur  to  the  shanty  we  find  the 
cross  on  the  floor  where  it  is  overturn*  in  the 
fight,  and  side  of  it,  with  the  arms  stretched 
out,  lies  Damase!  Eh  bien)  the  men  are 
frightened,  and  whisper  it  is  his  ghost.  I  say 
'  It  is  not  his  ghost,  for  I  see  blood  on  the  floor 
where  his  forehead  is  cut.'  But  they  will 
not  touch  him,  so  when  I  have  attended  to 
m'sieur,  I  bandage  the  head  of  Damase.  An* 
as  I  do  that  he  opens  the  eyes,  and  I  know  by 
the  way  he  looked  that  he  had  seen  the  bonne 
St.  Anne  and  was  changed — what  I  heard  a 
priest  once  call  'convert.'  I  do  not  say  any- 
thing and  I  tell  the  men  not  to,  for  m'sieur 
knows  it  is  not  good  to  speak  of — what  one 
sees.  But  the  next  day  when  the  men  make 
netwaine,  he  crawls  off  the  bunk  and  prays, 
too.  I  heard  Jean  ask  him,  'Damase,  what 
is  it  you  have  seen?'  But  Damase  only  looks 
at  him  in  strange  way  an*  says,  'It  may  be 
that  I  have  seen  a  saint.  But  when  the  dead 
come  back  it  is  time  to  pray!'  And  his  eyes 
look  so  we  say  no  more." 

That  afternoon  most  of  the  men  had  gone 
off  to  meet  the  monthly  tote  wagon  with  the 
mail,  and  I  was  lying  in  my  berth  with  only 
Damase  in  the  room  when  Pierre  came  in. 


From  the  very  way  he  walked  I  knew  some- 
thing was  the  matter. 

"What's  up,  Pierre?"  said  I. 

He  came  over  and  sat  down  on  the  foot  of 
my  bunk,  and  if  you'll  believe  it,  his  hands 
were  shaking  just  like  Phre  Thfophile's  when 
he's  got  the  ague.  "M'sieur,"  he  whispered, 
"when  I  went  down  to  push  off  the  logs  this 
morning,  just  where  the  river  turns  at  lie  Aux 
Noix,  I  found  an  Indian  woman — drowned." 

I  sat  up  in  my  bunk.  "Were  there  any 
marks?" 

"Yes,  m'sieur,  on  the  head  and  side — she 
had  been  in  the  jam  that  night — and,  m'sieur, 
it  was  as  I  thought — the  girl  of  La  Cole  I" 

I,  too,  thought  of  several  things  just  then. 
"How  did  you  know?"  said  I. 

"I  remembered  last  year  when  I  saw  her 
with  Damase  at  La  Cole.  And  there  was  a 
silver  ring — the  ring  of  a  priest  marriage  at  the 
mission — with  her  name  and  his." 

I  looked  down  the  room  to  where  the  figure 
still  knelt  before  the  altar.  "Then  she  was 
the  wife  of  Damase? " 

"  M'sieur  " — and  somehow  just  then  Pierre's 
eyes  reminded  me  of  Nancy's — "  the  men  were 
right — she  was  the  good  St.  Anne!" 
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By  GEORGIA  WOOD  PANGBORN 

/TVHE  melancholy  of  a  driven  leaf, 
*■      The  patient  journey  of  a  long  dead  world; 

These  are  alike,  when  gods  with  steady  eyes 
Look  down  upon  a  universe  unfurled. 

They  see  the  silt  and  scum  of  what  has  been, 
The  death  in  ice  that  was  a  birth  in  fire, 

Old  forests  mute  with  snow  that  shall  not  melt; 
A  world  long  done  with  sorrow  and  desire. 


And,  you  that  sigh  to  see  a  green  leaf  brown, 
E'en  so,  perhaps,  the  gods  with  steady  eyes, 

Who  watch  dead  worlds  like  autumn  leaves  go  by 
Along  the  drift  of  gray  eternities. 


STRAY   NOTES    ON    STAGE    HUMOR 

By  BRANDER  MATTHEWS 


Iti  the  mechanic  arts,  and  in 
the  market-place,  the  need 
of  new  words  is  met  by  the 
swift  selection  of  the  term 
nearest  at  hand,  ill  chosen 
it  may  be,  but  filling  an  im- 
mediate want  and  thereby 
at  once  justifying  its  use.  For  example,  in 
the  art  of  electricity,  their  convenience  forced 
promptly  into  circulation  such  a  misbegotten 
word  as  "cablegram"  and  such  a  startling 
combination  as  "separately  excited  boosters." 
But  in  the  library  and  in  the  lecture  room 
higher  standards  obtain,  and  the  rough-and- 
ready  methods  of  the  machine  shop  are  unac- 
ceptable. As  a  result  of  our  squ earn ishn ess 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  new  terms  needed, 
and  also  of  the  difficulty  in  winning  general 
acceptance  for  those  which  we  do  venture  to 
make,  the  vocabulary  of  criticism  lacks  many 
a  word  which  it  ought  to  have.  For  instance, 
there  is  no  satisfactory  way  of  distinguishing 
the  true  "short  story"  from  the  casual  nar- 
rative which  happens  to  be  brief  although  it 
might  have  been  long.  And  there  is  no  single 
word  for  that  most  precious  gift  to  humanity 
known  as  the  "sense  of  humor,"  the  negative 
quality  which  prevents  a  man  from  taking 
himself  too  seriously,  and  which  is  often  lack- 
ing even  in  those  who  possess  abundantly  the 
positive  quality  known  as  "humor." 

The  French,  among  whom  the  critical 
faculty  is  more  acutely  developed  than  among 
other  peoples,  have  a  larger  vocabulary  of 
critical  terms  than  there  is  in  any  other 
language;  and  they  have  devised  a  classifica- 
tion of  certain  of  the  effects  of  dialogue  which 
are  common  to  every  type  of  comic  play. 
They  call  a  jest  which  evokes  laughter  a  mot, 
and  they  make  a  distinction  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  render  in  English  between  mots 
d'esfrii,  mots  de  situation,  and  mots  de 
caractire.  The  mot  d'espril  is  the  witticism, 
pure  and  simple,  existing  for  its  own  sake,  and 


detachable  from  its  context — like  the  remark 
of  one  of  the  characters  in  "Lady  Windi- 
mere'sFan":  "I  can  resist  everything — ex- 
cept temptation."  The  mot  de  situation  is  the 
phrase  which  is  funny,  solely  because  it  is 
spoken  at  that  particular  moment  in  the 
setting  forth  of  the  story,  like  the  "What  the 
devil  was  he  doing  in  that  galley?"  which  is 
not  laughter  provoking  in  itself  and  apart 
from  the  incident  calling  it  forth,  but  which 
arouses  peals  of  merriment  in  its  proper  place 
in  Moliere's  play.  And  the  mot  de  caractire 
is  the  phrase  which  makes  us  laugh  because 
it  is  the  extense  expression,  at  the  moment,  of 
the  individuality  of  the  person  who  speaks  it — 
like  the  retort  of  the  wife  to  her  sister  in 
"The  Comedy  of  Errors,"  when  she  has  been 
roundly  abusing  her  husband.  Lucinno 
satirically  comments  that  a  man  no  better 
than  this  is  no  great  loss  to  be  bewailed. 
Whereupon  Adriana,  smiling  through  her 
tears,  returns,  "Ah,  but  I  think  him  better 
than  I  say" — a  line  which  gets  its  laugh,  of 
course,  but  which  lingers  in  the  memory  as  a 
sudden  revelation  of  the  underlying  character 
of  the  speaker. 

It  is  with  the  mot  d'espril  that  we  must  class 
the  most  of  the  so-called  "epigrams"  which 
glisten  on  the  surface  of  the  dialogue.  They 
are  jokes,  smart  sayings,  and  ingenious 
aphorisms,  taken  out  of  a  notebook  and  pinned 
into  this  play  or  that,  as  appropriate  to  the 
one  as  to  the  other.  They  offer  to  a  clever 
young  man  a  short  and  easy  way  to  attain  the 
brilliancy  and  the  verbal  glitter  which  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  expect  in  English  comedy, 
since  the  author  of  "The  Way  of  the  World" 
sent  up  his  Congreve  rockets.  They  delight 
us  at  first,  even  though  at  last  they  fatigue  us 
a  little,  in  the  comedies  of  Sheridan  and  in 
the  comedies  of  Oscar  Wilde;  and  yet  neither 
of  these  ingenious  dramatists  relied  for  success 
upon  this  superficial  flashing  of  brisk  wit- 
ticisms, and  they  were  careful,  in  "  Lady  Win- 
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dimere's  Fan"  as  well  as  in  the  "School  for 
Scandal,    to  construct  a  solidly  framed  plot, 
with  a  clearly  denned  struggle  of  contending 
desires,  to  sustain  the  interest  of  the  specta- 
tors.   Underneath  the  crackling  of  artificial 
wit  there  is  a  well-built  play,  the  story  of 
which  would  please  in  the  theater  even  if  the 
spoken  words  were  absolutely  commonplace. 
This  device  of  sprinkling-  detachable  witti- 
cisms throughout  the  dialogue  has  the  obvious 
disadvantage  that  it  forces  the  author  to  en- 
dow his  most  empty-headed  characters  with 
his  own  alertness  of  intelligence.   For  instance, 
Mrs.  Malapropos  blunders  are  far  too  felicitous 
to  be  natural  in  the  mouth  of  a  lady  so  limited 
in  understanding;  and  the  elaborate  system 
of  swearing  expounded  by  Bob  Acres  is  far 
too  clever  for  that  rather  fat-witted  country 
squire.    Sheridan,  who  had  not  only  humor, 
but  also  the  rarer  sense  of  humor,  did  not 
fail  to  detect  the  weakness  of  his  practice,  and 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  show  it  up  himself. 
In  "  The  Critic,"  when  one  of  the  spectators  of 
the  play,  which  is  being  rehearsed,  ventures  to 
suggest  that  a  certain  speech  is  rather  above 
the  capacity  of  the  character  who  had  just 
delivered  it,  the  author  promptly  retorts  that 
he  is  "not  for  making  slavish  distinctions, 
and  giving  all  the  fine  language  to  the  upper 
sort  of  people." 

The  temptation  to  attain  brilliancy  of  dia- 
logue by  the  use  of  these  portable  witticisms 
injected  into  the  play  by  main  strength,  is  one 
which  the  true  dramatist  outgrows  as  he  gains 
in  years.  It  was  in  their  youth  that  Congreve 
and  Sheridan  gave  their  comic  masterpieces 
to  the  stage.  It  was  in  his  youth  that  the 
younger  Dumas  displayed  the  facets  of  his 
wit  in  "The  Demimonde,"  which  bristles  with 
obvious  mots  oVesprit,  surface  adornments 
lacking  in  the  "Francillon"  of  his  maturer 
years,  in  which  there  are  few  quotable  phrases, 
but  in  which  the  wit  is  incessant,  pervasive 
rather  than  paraded,  integral  and  not  ex- 
ternal. This  later  comedy  of  Dumas's  de- 
serves the  praise  which  Mr.  William  Archer 
once  bestowed  on  a  play  of  Mr.  Bronson 
Howard's,  whereof  the  dialogue  abounded  in 
witty  speeches  which  belonged  there,  "like 
blossoms  on  a  laburnum,"  instead  of  being 
stuck  on,  "like  candles  on  a  Christmas  tree." 
Closely  akin  to  the  mot  oV  esprit  are  the 
longer  passages,  also  existing  for  their  own 
sake,  and  enriching  the  dialogue,  it  may  be, 
but  not  serving  to  help  along  the  action  of 
the  play.  There  is  no  logical  necessity  for 
Jaques  to  set  forth  the  seven  ages  of  man,  or 


for  Touchstone  to  nominate  in  order  the  seven 
degrees  of  the  lie.  Even  though  we  cannot 
wish  either  of  these  speeches  away,  we  can- 
not deny  that  the  one,  as  well  as  the  other,  is 
an  excursus.  Touchstone's  explanation  seems 
doubly  out  of  place,  in  that  it  is  inserted  in  the 
last  scene  of  all,  when  the  comedy  is  hasten- 
ing toward  its  happy  end.  Perhaps  it  was 
written  to  fatten  the  clown's  part,  and  per- 
haps it  was  put  precisely  where  it  is  to  give 
Rosalind  time  to  change  from  the  boyish 
costume  of  Ganymede  into  the  ampler  ha- 
biliments of  her  own  sex.  Jaques's  cynical 
denunciation  of  his  fellow-man  can  easily  be 
defended,  it  is  only  fair  to  note,  by  the  plea 
that  it  is  the  completest  revelation  of  its 
speaker's  character;  in  other  words,  that  it  is 
in  fact  to  be  classed  not  only  with  mots 
d?  esprit,  but  also  with  mots  de  caractere.  And 
a  like  defense  might  be  proffered  for  the  hunt- 
ing speech  of  Lady  Gay  Spanker  in  "London 
Assurance,"  a  highly  artificial  tirade. 

But  every  one  of  these  glittering  passages 
bears  a  striking  likeness  to  a  tenor  or  soprano 
solo  in  Italian  opera,  devised  to  exhibit  the 
accomplishments  of  the  performer  rather  than 
to  contribute  to  the  rounding  out  of  the  play. 
Such  bravura  passages  are  common  also  in 
tragedy,  when  the  dramatic  poet  steps  aside 
for  a  moment  to  air  his  eloquence  at  greater 
length  than  is  necessary.  This  is  one  of  die  vul- 
nerable spots  in  the  armor  of  the  dramatists, 
pierced  by  the  keen  wit  of  the  authors  of 
"The  Rehearsal,"  the  attack  on  Dryden,  the 
framework  of  which  Sheridan  borrowed  when 
he  wrote  "The  Critic."  When  one  of  the  by- 
standers remarks  that  a  certain  passage  in  the 
piece  that  is  being  rehearsed  is  "not  to  the 
purpose,  for  the  play  does  not  go  on,"  since 
"the  plot  stands  still,"  the  irritable  author 
promptly  retorts  with  the  unanswerable  query, 
"What  is  the  plot  good  for  but  to  bring  in 
fine  things?"  It  deserves  to  be  noted  that 
Shakespeare,  who  indulges  freely  in  these 
pleasant  digressions  in  his  comedies,  is  chary 
of  them  in  his  tragedies — as  though  the 
severer  tragic  mold  forced  him  to  strive  for 
the  loftiest  standard,  such  as  he  found  no  need 
to  impose  on  himself  in  comedy,  which  seemed 
to  him  a  form  looser  and  less  clearly  defined. 

The  mot  de  situation  is  far  more  valuable  to 
the  playwright  and  far  more  mirth  provoking 
to  the  audience  than  the  mot  d?  esprit.  But  it  is 
less  easy  to  illustrate  because  it  is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  story  of  the  play,  and  it  is  there- 
fore not  quotable  without  an  explanation  of 
the  incident  which  evokes  it.    As  good  an 
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example  as  any  is  the  "sister,  sister,  every 
way"  of  Congreve  in  "Love  for  Love,"  which 
owes  its  point  to  the  attempt  of  Mrs.  Fore- 
sight to  corner  Mrs.  Frail  by  producing  un- 
expectedly a  gold  bodkin'  and  by  asking 
where  the  other  lost  it;  "oh,  sister,  sister." 
Taken  aback  for  a  moment,  Mrs.  Frail  col- 
lects her  wits  quickly  and  retorts,  "If  you  go  to 
that,  sister,  where  did  you  find  this  bodkin? 
Oh,  sister,  sister,  every  way!"  But  the  great 
master  of  the  mot  de  situation  is  Molifere,  who 
always  scornfully  refrained  from  the  easier 
mot  cPesprit.  Without  descending  to  the 
mechanical  trick  of  the  catchword,  Molifere 
more  than  once  redoubles  the  effect  of  a  mot 
de  situation  by  carefully  calculated  repetition. 
And  the  trick  of  the  catchword,  mechanical 
as  it  is,  can  be  varied  adroitly;  it  was  as  in 
"Lady  Windimere's  Fan,"  in  which  a  young 
girl,  whom  we  see  taking  part  in  the  general 
conversation,  and  after  awhile  wooed  and 
finally  engaged  to  be  married,  is  never  heard 
to  say  anything  except  "Yes,  mamma,"  a  de- 
vice seemingly  suggested  by  "  Oh,  monsieur," 
the  ingenious  monologue  of  Gondinet. 

As  for  the  mots  de  caract&re,  there  is  no  need 
to  say  much,  for  examples  will  spring  swiftly 
to  the  minds  of  all  lovers  of  Molifere  and  of 
Shakespeare.  Falstaff  abounds  in  them:  "I 
think  the  devil  will  not  have  me  damned,  lest 
the  oil  that  is  in  me  should  set  hell  on  fire," 
which  is  a  mot  d?  esprit  as  well  as  a  mot  de 
caracthre.  Indeed,  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  pick  speeches  of  Falstaff's  which  combine 
the  merits  of  the  mot  d'esprit,  the  mot  de 
situation,  and  the  mot  de  caractbre.'  And  the 
characteristics  of  all  three  types  are  united 
also  in  the  speech  of  Sir  Peter  to  his  wife  in  one 
of  the  famous  quarrel  scenes  of  "The  School 
for  Scandal,"  when  Lady  Teazle  says,  "I 
should  think  you  would  like  to  have  your  wife 
thought  a  woman  of  taste,"  and  the  husband 
explosively  retorts,  "Taste!  Zounds!  madam, 
you  had  no  taste  when  you  married  me!" 

And  here  occasion  serves  to  express  a 
wonder  as  to  whether  or  not  modern  audiences 
are  swifter  to  seize  upon  the  point  of  a  jest 
than  were  the  playgoers  at  the  end  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  who  had  the  pleasure  of  wel- 
coming Sheridan's  masterpiece  as  a  novelty. 
To-day  this  speech  of  Sir  Peter's  is  instantly 
appreciated,  and  it  receives  the  tribute  of  the 
heartiest  laughter.  But  Sheridan  seems  to 
have  been  doubtful  of  it,  and  he  saw  fit  to 
explain  it  and  to  make  it  clear  to  the  dullest 
comprehension  by  forcing  Lady  Teazle  to 
rejoin,  "That's  very  true,  indeed,  Sir  Peter  1 


and  after  having  married  you,  I  should  never 
pretend  to  taste  again,  I  allow!"  Nowadays 
this  retort  seems  gratuitously  unnecessary;  it 
looks  like  a  diagram  appended  to  explain  a 
joke.  Perhaps  the  reason  why  the  playgoer 
of  the  twentieth  century  seizes  the  point  with- 
out need  of  further  assistance  is  because  the 
stage  is  to-day  so  well  lighted  that  all  the 
spectators  can  follow  the  changing  expressions 
on  the  countenances  of  the  quarreling  couple, 
whereas  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  theater 
was  almost  gloomy,  as  there  were  only  sparse 
oil  lamps  to  serve  as  footlights,  by  which  it 
may  have  been  difficult  to  see  a  joke. 
•  The  most  amusing  strokes  in  Sheridan's 
plays,  as  in  those  of  other  masters  of  comedy, 
are  rarely  merely  epigrams,  so  called,  witti- 
cisms at  large — nearly  always  the  mot  (P  esprit 
is  also  either  a  mot  de  situation  or  a  mot  de 
caracihe.  When  the  playwright  is  willing  to 
rely  on  the  naked  witticism,  the  jest  existing 
for  its  own  sake  only,  he  is  prone  to  yield  to 
the  temptation  of  tucking  into  his  dialogue  any 
joke  that  happens  into  his  head,  regardless 
not  only  of  its  propriety  to  the  person  speaking 
it,  but  even  to  its  possibility  in  the  mouth  of 
any  human  being,  so  that  the  ear  of  the  play- 
goer is  offended  by  attempts  at  repartee  which 
are  not  only  out  .of  character  and  beyond  the 
intelligence  of  the  speaker,  but  are  actually 
contrary  to  nature.  For  example,  in  "Im- 
prudence," one  of  the  earliest  of  Mr.  Pinero's 
pieces,  a  pair  of  young  lovers  quarrel,  and  as 
they  are  about  to  separate  he  asks  if  he  shall 
call  her  a  cab,  and  she  retorts  that  he  is  mean 
enough  to  call  her  anything.  Obviously  this 
is  waste  effort;  the  strain  is  too  evident,  and 
it  evokes  pity  rather  than  laughter.  It  was 
in  his  youth  that  the  author  of  "The  Second 
Mrs.  Tanqueray"  was  guilty  of  this  lapse; 
and  in  his  later  plays  the  dialogue,  highly 
artificial  as  it  may  be,  is  devoid  of  the  mere 
mots  dy esprit. 

Probably  when  he  thus  fell  from  grace  Mr. 
Pinero  was  temporarily  under  the  influence  of 
the  late  Henry  James  Byron,  the  author  of 
"  Our  Boys,"  the  dialogue  of  whose  plays  was 
sometimes  brilliant  with  genuine  wit;  and  yet 
more  often  it  was  little  more  than  a  string  of 
mere  manufactured  witticisms,  old  and  new, 
most  of  them  puns  of  a  mechanical  type, 
hopelessly  inappropriate  to  the  characters 
that  were  forced  to  utter  them.  But  even 
Byron  never  sank  so  low  as  did  the  writer  of  a 
pitiful  piece  called  "The  Serio-comic  Gover- 
ness," in  which  the  scene  of  one  act  is  laid  in  a 
library,  next  to  a  billiard  room,  solely  in  order 
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to  permit  the  heroine  to  enter  with  one  of  the 
implements  of  the  game  in  her  hand,  so  that 
when  she  is  considering  the  advisability  of 
going  on  the  stage  she  may  flourish  it  and 
say,  "This  is  my  cue!"  For  combination  of 
obvious  effort  and  crass  futility,  this  is  un- 
surpassable. It  plumbs  the  very  lowest  depth 
of  depravity  in  dialogue.  It  recalls  Southey's 
far-fetched  attempt  at  jocularity,  the  pun  on 
the  unsavory  name  of  a  certain  Quaker,  which 
drew  from  Macaulay  the  contemptuous  com- 
ment that  "a  wise  man  might  talk  folly  like 
this  by  his  own  fireside;  but  that  any  hu- 
man being,  after  having  made  such  a  joke, 
should  write  it  down,  and  copy  it  out,  and 
transmit  it  to  the  printer,  and  correct  the 
proof  sheets,  and  send  it  forth  into  the  world, 
is  enough  to  make  us  ashamed  of  our  species." 

Almost  as  contemptible  a  device  for  raising 
a  laugh  is  the  labeling  of  a  character  with  a 
name  that  describes  his  characteristics,  so  that 
some  other  person  in  the  play  can  declare 
that  he  is  truly  well  named.  Thus  it  is  that  we 
find  a  certain  Justice  Greedy  in  "A  New  Way 
to  Pay  Old  Debts."  Indeed,  it  is  a  favorite 
trick  of  Massinger's,  and  it  is  a  proof  that  the 
robust  dramatist,  who  liked  to  preach  and  to 
point  an  insistent  moral,  was  wholly  without 
the  easy  playfulness  of  the  true  humorist. 
Nothing  that  Massinger  did  was  done  easily, 
and  his  humorous  passages  are  generally — 
not  always — the  result  of  a  manful  struggle 
with  recalcitrant  nature.  Massinger  was  like 
the  Scotch  editor  who  confessed  that  he 
"joked  with  difficulty."  The  device  of  the 
name  label  is  not  yet  abandoned;  and  even 
Dickens  did  not  disdain  it — witness,  his  Lord 
Verisopht  in  "Nicholas  Nickleby."  Perhaps 
Dickens  took  this  over,  as  he  took  so  much 
else,  from.  Ben  Jonson,  whose  influence  upon 
him  is  far  deeper  than  has  been  admitted. 

In  the  most  of  the  discussions  as  to  the 
distinction  between  wit  and  humor  the  dis- 
putants often  overlook  the  fact  that  there  is 
fun  of  a  certain  sort  which  is  not  fairly  to  be 
classified  either  as  wit  or  as  humor.  This 
sort  of  fun,  frank  and  free,  spontaneous  and 
even  boisterous,  is  invaluable  to  the  comic 
author,  especially  as  it  displays  itself  better  in 
what  is  done  than  in  what  is  said.  At  its 
richest,  the  humor  of  the  theater  is  not  verbal; 
and  the  mot  d'esprit  is  far  less  effective  than 
the  mot  de  situation,  which  is  only  the  ex- 
pression in  words  of  the  emotion  aroused  by 
the  actual  action  seen  on  the  stage.  The 
appeal  of  the  playwright  is  always  to  the  eye, 


rather  than  to  the  ear;  and  the  existence  of 
pieces  performed  in  pantomime  is  proof  that 
a  play  can  get  along  without  any  dialogue 
at  all. 

To  anyone  who  beheld  it  in  the  proper 
mood,  attuned  to  its  note  of  irresponsible 
gayety,  there  was  never  a  funnier  scene  than 
one  of  those  visible  a  few  years  ago  at  Weber 
&  Fields's.  Over  a  door  at  the  back  of  the 
stage  was  a  ground-glass  globe  with  an  electric 
light  in  it.  As  the  two  comedians  came  down 
to  the  footlights,  one  of  them  remarked  that  he 
knew  they  were  in  the  right  place,  since  there 
is  a  red  light  over  the  door.  The  other  looks 
back  and  sees  that  the  light  is  white,  and  so 
declares.  The  first  insists  that  it  is  a  red 
light.  The  second  one  offers  to  bet  that  the 
light  is  white.  As  the  first  turns  back  to  look 
at  it,  the  light,  which  had  been  white,  suddenly 
glows  red;  and  this  confirms  him  and  he  ex- 
presses his  willingness  to  cover  any  bet.  The 
second,  before  actually  risking  his  money, 
glances  back  at  the  globe,  which  just  in  time 
changes  back  to  white,  so  that  he  offers  to 
double  his  bet.  The  first  one  produces  his 
money,  and  then  turns  again  to  make  sure 
that  he  has  a  certainty,  and,  of  course,  the 
light  changes  to  red  before  he  gets  his  eye  on 
it,  so  that  he  is  willing  to  wager  any  sum  that 
the  other  will  put  up.  Thus  it  goes  on,  each 
raising  his  bet  recklessly  after  confirming  his 
opinion  by  glancing  stealthily  back  at  the 
light,  which  always  obligingly  has  the  color 
expected  by  the  one  who  is  looking  at  it. 
Finally,  when  they  have  bet  all  the  money 
they  have  about  them,  they  turn  round  to  look 
at  the  light  together,  only  to  find  that  it  is  then 
most  unexpectedly  green  I 

However  ineffectual  may  be  any  attempt  to 
set  down  this  scene  in  barren  black  and  white, 
it  is  unspeakably  funny  when  acted  on  the 
stage  itself.  It  has  no  tincture  of  literature, 
and  it  is  as  primitive  as  a  mediaeval  farce  or 
fabliau,  to  which  indeed  it  has  a  certain  kin- 
ship. It  has  in  it  some  of  the  elements  of  the 
infinitely  richer  and  nobler  scene  in  which  the 
future  Henry  V  convicts  Falstajf  of  tying 
about  the  men  in  buckram.  And  this  is 
another  instance  of  the  permanence  of  the 
principles  of  the  dramatic  art,  which  are  as 
unchanging  to-day  as  they  were  when 
Aristophanes  was  delighting  the  Athenians 
with  the  broadly  comic  lyric — burlesques  that 
are  not  without  many  points  of  similarity  to 
the  nondescript  "shows"  produced  by  the 
Weber-Fields  company. 
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"  Plays  made  from  helie  tales  I  hold  unmeet  ; 
Let  some  great  story  of  a  man  be  sung." 

— Cbatterton, 


XXXV 

Y  RAVENEL,  like  the 
incess  of  an  enchanted 
.lace,  had  been  brought 
i  in  a  dream.  The 
earn  was  her  mother's; 
id  Ravenel  itself  was  a 
-jtter  setting  for  it  than 
any  Dore"  has  yet  drawn.  For  Mrs.  Breese's 
one  idea  had  been  to  preserve  her  daughter 
from  any  real  entanglement  until  the  ideal 
should  arrive;  her  own  history  had  bred  in  her 
a  horror,  not  only  of  the  arranged  marriage, 
but  even  the  boy-and-girl  unions,  marriages 
of  mere  propinquity,  accouplements  of  dawn- 
ing sex,  that  are  the  delight  of  the  Greek 
lyrist,  but  were  in  her  eyes  fraught  with  the 
seeds  of  tragedy.  Miles  Breese  himself  had 
been  a  handsome  fellow,  not  without  the  high 
light  of  romance,  when,  a  girl,  she  saw  him 
portrayed  in  the  center  of  her  field  of  vision, 
in  love  with  her;  no  young  girl  but  is  moved  at 
the  mention  of  such  a  state,  more  perhaps 
when  told  by  others,  whispered  by  his  sisters, 
hinted  at  compassionately  by  mothers  or  girl 
friends,  than  when  the  fainting  swain  opens 
his  own  lips.  I  doubt  if  Miles  Breese  even  at 
five-and-twenty  had  made  a  very  persuasive 
suitor;  but  he  was  handsome,  rich,  content 
enough  to  take  over  this  beautiful  girl  as  he 
would  add  a  beautiful  thoroughbred  to  his 
stable.    Many  a  day  was  he  busied  wholly 


with  his  racing  stable  while  others  took  the 
pains  to  speak  for  him  to  Mary  War-field;  he 
was  depicted  a  very  Orlando  wandering  in  the 
forest,  when  the  hard  facts  found  him  tippling 
at  road  houses  with  the  men — or  women — 
that  fast  horses  breed.  For  it  is  a  truth 
indeed  that,  if  men  can  train  horses,  horses, 
more  subtly,  train  the  men  who  live  with  them. 
Mary's  mother,  ambitious  of  the  match,  dis- 
creetly stood  aside;  only,  at  the  hesitating 
moment,  letting  Mary  know  (not  in  so  many 
words)  what  her  wishes  were.  For  theirs 
was  a  great  tradition,  a  great  name,  but  they 
were  poor.  And  why  should  not  even  a  Miss 
Warfkld  marry  Miles  Breese?  He  was  the 
best  man  in  Baltimore.  She  liked  his  roses, 
she  liked  his  own  looks,  then;  the  young  girl's 
heart  would  beat  a  little  faster  when  she  heard 
the  thunder  of  his  horses'  hoofs  upon  the 
Ravenel  avenue,  and  this  (they  told  her)  was 
love,  and  so  she  accepted  it— and  him.  Then 
came  that  summer  at  Newport  and  her  meet- 
ing with  Charles  Austin  Pinckney.  A  look 
too  long — a  book  or  two  given,  a  word  ex- 
changed— and  their  lives  were  ended.  She 
had  never  repined. 

But  old  Mrs.  Warfield  grew  cynical  and 
French,  in  her  later  years,  when  her  daughter's 
life  seemed  to  her  to  be  wrecked.  Mary,  a 
simpler  and  perhaps  a  stronger  nature,  turned 
to  heaven,  and  kept  her  dreams.  Under  these 
auspices  our  heroine  (Dorothy,  for  the  mo- 
ment, is  at  Tuxedo)  was  bom.  Then  came 
the  divorce— necessary,  said  the  family,  for 
her  own  self-respect;  necessary,  said  her 
mother  and  Mr.  Gresham,  whom  they  much 
trusted,  for  her  own  subsistence  and  the  child's 
future.    It  was  just  after  their  only  son's 
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death,  in  1877,  that  she  consented.  Since  the 
war,  Ravenel  in  Maryland  (so  named,  when 
bought  by  Warfield,  at  his  wife's  request) 
was  but  an  expense.  Ravenel  in  South 
Carolina  was  gone.  Mrs.  Breese  brought  the 
child  home  alone  from  Baden-Baden.  Old 
Mrs.  Warfield  could  not  afford  governesses; 
there  were,  of  course,  no  schools.  And  so 
little  Mary  had  come  to  be  educated  in  the 
old  library.  There  were  no  American  novels 
later  than  Brockden  Brown;  there  was  no 
Dickens  or  Thackeray;  little,  indeed,  of  any 
fiction  save  Scott;  no  Fielding,  Smollett,  or 
Aphra  Behn;  only  Richardson  and  some 
German  romances;  for  old  Commodore  War- 
field  had  that  shrinking  from  gross  speech 
peculiar  to  Southern  gentlemen  before  the 
war.  A  story  which  many  a  man  to-day  will 
tell  to  women  at  a  dinner  party  would  have 
made  him  blush  like  a  girl  or,  perhaps,  to  hide 
his  embarrassment,  cause  a  duel  with  the 
raconteur.  For  with  their  pistols  they  were 
never  embarrassed,  these  old  gentlemen;  they 
were  very  simple-hearted,  but  not  to  be  played 
with;  where,  outside  of  a  certain  district  in 
Castile,  had  the  world  yet  seen  their  like? 
We  shall  miss  them,  when  we  have  leisure. 

Then  came  the  time  when  Miles,  too,  was 
ruined;  his  doubtful  countess  left  him  for  a 
chocolate  manufacturer;  she  had  taken  most 
of  his  fortune  and,  for  the  time,  his  good 
spirits;  he  felt  very  ill  and  lonely  and  wrote  to 
his  abandoned  wife  a  letter.  She  would  not 
forgive  him.  But  men  like  Breese  are  not  to 
be  killed  by  their  emotions;  convalescent,  he 
wrote  her  another  letter  announcing  his  im- 
mediate departure  for  the  devil  Once  well 
started,  he  proceeded  on  that  road  more  rapid- 
ly than  should  have  been  expected  in  a  gentle- 
man of  his  years.  He  sought,  and  desired, 
disgrace.  It  is  the  very  flagrancy  of  the  sin 
that  stimulates  a  flagging  Tarquin ;  the  shame, 
the  lust  of  hell,  that  goads  a  Cellini  or  a  Sade! 
And  this  may  go  with  kindliness;  we  know  that 
•  Bluebeard  was  devoted  to  Joan  of  Arc.  "  His 
private  life" — strange  no  Balzac,  no  Tolstoi, 
yet  has  chosen  this  title — Miles  Breese's 
private  life  may  here  be  no  more  than  in- 
dicated. Sometimes  he  got  money — then  he 
would  seek  to  flaunt  himself  into  his  wife's 
notice:  difficult  enough,  in  her  seclusion  at 
Ravenel,  but  he  found  friends  to  bear  the 
news — at  other  times  he  lived  a  Villon  lyric — 
he  had  not  the  spirituality,  even,  of  a  Verlaine. 
It  was  at  this  period  that  Mary  Warfield 
sinned.  For  (she  was  a  South  Carolinian, 
and  d&voUe  to  boot:  to  her,  her  "divorce"  was 


no  divorce,  but  a  legal  arrangement  to  pre- 
vent persecution — it  is  only  a  few  years  since 
a  lady,  lawfully  divorced  in  New  York  for 
no  fault  of  her  own,  was  refused  the  entrie  of 
the  St.  Cecilia  ball  at  Charleston)  she  wrote 
a  letter  to  Charles  Pinckney  at  Carlsruhe. 
He  replied;  it  led  to  an  interchange  of  a  few 
books,  nothing  more;  then  she  begged  for 
silence,  and  their  silence  lasted  to  the  grave. 
Neither  of  them  even  knew  which  died  first. 

It  was  in  the  remorse  of  this  sin,  kept  secret 
even  from  her  own  mother  (who,  Catholic  and 
French  that  she  was,  had  probably  made  little 
of  it)  that  Mary  Ravenel  conveyed  vaguely  to 
her  daughter  the  impression  of  Miles  as  of 
one  suffering,  erring,  sinned  against.  Dying, 
she  had  half-charged  her  daughter  not  to 
desert  her  father.  He  has  been  very  wicked, 
she  would  say,  but  we  were  both  to  blame. 
Secretly,  perhaps,  she  felt  she  had  done  wrong 
to  marry  him.  Abstract  wickedness  is  not, 
to  a  young  girl,  a  definite  phrase.  And  the 
old  grandmother,  who  might  have  scoffed  the 
notion  out  of  little  Mary's  head,  was  on  this 
one  point  humble;  too  heartbroken  at  the 
misery  caused  by  her  own  worldly  plans  to 
venture  ever  again  to  direct  a  young  girl's 
heart. 

Insensibly,  however,  it  had  reacted.  Her 
father,  to  the  young  girl,  stood  for  the  modern 
man;  and  if  she  did  not  visualize  all  the  flaws 
in  his  composition,  she  at  least  knew  that  it 
was  but  a  poor,  weak  clay.  Thus  it  came 
about  that  the  men  she  read  of  in  Mallory, 
in  Spenser — heroes  of  a  poet's  dream — she 
recognized  as  of  the  stuff  that  dreams  are 
made  of;  the  men  of  real  life  she  recognized 
in  old  plays,  or,  at  their  best,  in  the  people 
of  St.  Ronan's  Well,  in  Pelham  or  Pen- 
dennis. 

She  had  met  few  young  men  in  New  York, 
none  as  yet  in  Baltimore,  to  disabuse  her  of 
this  impression;  for  the  former  city  was 
already  turning  to  that  continental  civiliza- 
tion of  which  it  boasts.  John  Haviland  repre- 
sented a  previous  generation;  moreover,  her 
father's  affiliations,  such  as  they  were,  had 
thrown  her  with  the  most  fashionable  set, 
with  those  who  would  in  a  lower  walk  of  life 
have  been  termed  "sporting"  people;  with 
the  Creoles,  French,  German,  Cubans,  all  im- 
ported in  the  nineteenth  century  to  make 
their  fortunes,  not,  as  in  the  earlier  two,  to  se- 
cure (so  we  are  told)  civil  or  religious  liberty. 
His  lot  lay  with  the  Rastacqs,  Einsteins,  Du- 
vals — not  with  the  Dutch  Breviers,  the  co- 
lonial Philipses,  or  the  later,  New  England- 
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born,  American  families.  A  fortunate  intro- 
duction of  old  Mr.  Gresham's  had  indeed 
brought  her  to  the  Havilands,  with  whom  she 
had  immediate  sympathy;  leaving  them  out, 
"Lucie"  Gower  (she  would  probably  have 
said)  was  the  best  man  type  she  had  encoun- 
tered in  New  York — in  what  is  called  "  Socie- 
ty." And  Lucie,  honest  fellow,  was  no 
Admirable  Crichton  nor  yet  a  Sidney,  though 
a  very  par  fait  gentleman  in  his  way. 

Without  any  pose,  even  to  herself,  therefore, 
she  had  seen  (resolved,  made  up  her  mind, 
are  phrases  too  expressive  of  a  conscious  de- 
termination) that  she  should  never  marry. 
Thus  it  came  about  that  she  had  rather  lost 
her  interest  inthe  upper  ten;  without  attempt- 
ing any  breadwinning  vocation  (for,  like  a 
Southerner,  she  assumed  that  a  lady  neces- 
sarily had  an  income)  she  found  her  interest 
in  the  study,  in  the  service,  of  the  lower 
million.  In  the  vulgar  phrase,  she  never 
"thought  about  young  men." 

She  had  been  interested  in  young  Pinckney 
very  much  indeed.  She  liked  him;  but  more 
than  that,  she  felt  a  latent  strength,  an  ability, 
even  a  heart,  which  might  accomplish  ends  she 
saw  but  which  her  own  sex  prevented  her  from 
attaining.  She  was  casually  aware  that  he 
was  married,  but  gave  the  matter  not  a  second 
thought;  it  was  not  a  thing  that  concerned  her. 
If,  indeed,  his  wife  could  be  to  them  all  what 
Grade  was — could  share  in  their  work,  hers 
and  her  friends',  as  Grade  did — but  some- 
thing, her  own  knowledge  of  the  Duval- 
Rastacq  set,  or  a  paragraph  she  chanced 
upon  in  the  Times,  made  her  know  that  this 
might  not  be. 

Her  own  pathway  in  life  seemed  quite  clear 
to  her.  If  there  was  a  doubt — despite  her 
half-Catholic  ancestry — it  was  on  religious 
matters.  And  this  doubt,  merely  intellectual, 
never  disturbed  her  peace.  "I  must  be 
emerald."  Whatever  truths  God  chose  to 
withhold  from  our  full  knowledge  in  this 
world,  the  duty  of  man  or  woman  was  plain 
enough;  and  with  it  went  the  duty  to  believe, 
to  hope,  the  duty  to  be  happy.  Yet  never  had 
her  assurance — perhaps,  before  then,  vague,  or 
at  least  undefined — been  put  in  words  to  her 
so  clearly  as  by  Mr.  Pinckney  on  that  yes- 
terday. It  was  in  the  frank  leap  of  her  heart 
with  sympathy  on  this  that  her  eyes,  too  little 
self-conscious,  had  fallen  to  his  and  seen 
suddenly  the  open  chamber  of  his  soul.  She 
had  seen  a  moment  of  hush,  of  awe  at  the 
awakening,  a  look  in  his  wide-open  eyes  like 
a  deer's  when  first  he  hears  the  horn;  then, 


with  a  fear  now  in  her  own,  the  awe  give 
place  to  the  full  radiance  that  streamed  in 
every  chamber  of  his  heart.  As  yet  innocent, 
the  man's  eyes  stayed  still  and  open,  deeply 
simple,  looking  no  afterthought,  struck  mo- 
tionless, with  yet  no  thought  of  after  things. 
She  had  seen  the  annunciation  of  his  love. 
And  then,  first,  she  had  turned  her  own  eyes 
away.  She  had  seen  too  much;  and  for  all 
the  mists  that  she  might  weave  between  them, 
the  sight  might  never  go.  So  it  came  about 
that  while  in  his  heart  there  was  still  nothing 
but  the  awe  of  happiness,  there  came  in  hers 
a  horror  at  what  she  had  done.  Yes,  done; 
she  tried,  in  the  night,  to  think  it  otherwise, 
to  persuade  herself  that  she  had  erred  in  be- 
lieving that  his  ecstasy  had  in  any  way  been 
personal,  individual,  growing  from  the  near- 
ness of  her — but  she  could  not.  Both  these 
two,  of  many  other  things  they  had  in  com- 
mon, could  not  deceive  themselves.  Like 
Dante  at  Beatrice's  first  salutation,  she  had 
seen  "  his  soul  pass  all  the  bournes  of  ecstasy." 
In  one  lightning  flash  she  had  read  not  only 
that  he  loved  her,  but  that  he  knew  he  loved 
her — read  it,  all  in  his  eyes  unaware.  And 
then  she  had  turned  her  own  away.  And 
while  she  slept,  of  a  tear  or  two  in  her  long 
lashes  her  spirit  set  itself  to  weave  its  mists. 


XXXVI 

Wakeful  at  dawn,  the  girl  lay  in  her  bed, 
glad  of  the  darkness  of  her  room,  so  red  she 
felt  her  face  when  she  thought  of  their  posi- 
tion; then  the  woman  in  her  would  have  its 
turn  and  she  would  feel  that,  after  all,  the 
visit  might  be  lived  through.  She  had  perfect 
confidence  in  his  breeding,  in  his  self-restraint. 
She  knew  well  that  not  again  while  he  was 
under  her  roof  would  he  show  to  her  that  he 
had  come  to  be  in  love  with  her.  But  there! 
and  now  again  the  woman  smiled  as  the  girl 
blushed — as  if  every  modulation  of  his  voice,* 
every  tremor  of  his  mouth,  the  very  aversion  of 
his  eyes,  did  not  tell  her,  more  importunately 
than  any  words,  and  he  all  unaware.  Of 
one  thing,  indeed,  she  was  certain :  his  inclina- 
tion (so  she  euphemized  it  to  herself)  must  be 
hastily  destroyed,  eradicated — could  he,  would 
he,  do  it,  of  himself?  An  instinct  told  her 
the  negative.  And  so,  in  the  morning,  the 
girl  arose — a  woman.  And,  with  a  woman's 
swift  decision,  she  went  away. 

But  if  it  was  the  girl  again  who  galloped  to 
the  station,  it  was  the  woman  who  reflected,  on 
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the  train  to  Baltimore,  that  perhaps  all  which 
must  now  never  be  said,  or  even,  from  that 
day  on,  in  her  own  thoughts,  admitted,  was 
emphasized,  and  emphasized  even  to  him,  by 
this  very  action  on  her  part.  What  would 
he  think  of  her?  It  had  been  understood 
that  he  was  to  leave  that  morning,  but  nothing 
had  been  said  about  her  going  away;  more- 
over, he  was  going  by  a  later  train,  and  her 
grandmother  never  came  down  till  noonday. 
She  doubtless  could  be  trusted  to  make  some 
explanation,  but  Miss  Ravenel  did  not  care 
to  have  her  have  to.  And  the  granddaughter 
never  under  any  circumstances  whatever  told 
even  the  whitest  of  lies.  If  things  had  to 
come  about  even  that  Pinckney  had  asked 
her,  on  this  very  morning,  if  she  had  seen  his 
love  for  her,  she  would  have  answered  that  she 
had.  So  that  if,  on  the  one  hand,  it  had  been 
absolutely  necessary  to  leave  him  (almost  of 
this,  now,  the  woman  in  her  doubted),  it  was 
vitally  so  that  he  should  not  put  the  true  con- 
struction on  it.  He  must  never  know — never 
know  on  earth — that  she  had  seen  so  deeply 
into  his  heart. 

But  there  was  no  train  back  to  Ravenel  that 
morning,  and  at  this  very  moment,  perhaps, 
there  was  coming  to  Austin  alone  in  the 
shadowed  valley  that  "mist  of  tears  and  a 
blinding  rain"  whereafter,  says  Macdonald, 
life  is  never  the  same  again.  Mary  Ravenel 
half-knew  it.  Some  cry  of  the  wounded  rang 
even  to  her  heart's  core.  But  she  (so  doubt- 
less that  Maiden  of  Florence  of  whom  to 
Dante  his  vision  spoke: 

"  She  is  born  who,  though  not  yet  her  hair  is  up, 
my  city  shall  endear" — 

how  strangely  modern  the  grim  poet's  words 
echo  down  that  stair  of  countless  yesterdays!) 
— she  knew  wholly  that  the  only  cure  lay  in  the 
knife.  For  women  are  trained,  almost  from 
infancy,  to  read  men;  a  girl,  for  her  own  pro- 
tection, must  understand,  not  what  a  man 
says,  but  what  he  means.  It  is  those,  alas! 
who  do  not,  that  play  the  fool.  While,  as  to 
those  who  do  so  read  and  use  their  knowledge 
wrongly — what  shall  we  call  their  "play"? 
Of  neither  class  had  God  created  Mary 
Ravenel. 

But,  if  the  girl  had  used  the  knife,  the 
woman  bade  her  hide  it  from  him.  He  must 
not  know  her  rede.  And  now,  how  could  she 
keep  it  from  him?  She  had  left,  of  course,  a 
note  for  her  grandmother  and  a  message  for 
him — "she  was  sorry  that  she  had  had  to  go 
away  so  early" — that  alone,  however,  would 


not  suffice.  And  Baltimore  was  not  far 
enough  away.  Moreover,  there  was  little 
excuse  for  her  going  by  the  early  morning 
train — he  would  certainly  have  taken  it  if 
he  had  known — nor  for  her  staying  there,  if 
by  remote  possibility  he  prolonged  his  visit 
to  Mrs.  Warfield.  She  must  not  appear  to 
run  away;  and  her  grandmother,  out  of  mere 
good  breeding,  was  likely  to  insist  the  more 
on  his  staying  on,  so  brusque  would  appear 
her  departure.  So  Miss  Ravenel  knit  her 
virginal  white  brows. 

Fortunately,  the  matter  was  settled  by  a 
telegram  from  her  father.  It  was  the  family 
custom  to  use  a  cousin's  house  as  an  address 
for  telegrams,  to  be  forwarded  thence,  as 
occasion  demanded,  by  messenger  or  tele- 
phone, there  being  no  operator  at  Ravenel. 
Here  also  Miss  Ravenel  was  in  the  habit  of 
keeping  a  simple  wardrobe,  a  dinner  dress, 
enough  for  her  necessities  should  work  or 
weather  keep  her  in  the  city.  The  telegram 
was  to  the  effect  that  urgent  business  neces- 
sities demanded  her  immediate  presence  in 
New  York,  where  her  father  would  meet  her 
at  Mr.  Gresham's  office.  There  was  just  time 
to  have  the  message  forwarded  to  her  grand- 
mother and  for  her  to  catch  the  ten  o'clock 
train.  Thus  it  happened  that  at  the  very 
hour  when  Austin,  returned  again  to  the  laurel 
valley,  was  burying  her  memory  in  his  heart, 
Miss  Ravenel  herself  was  on  her  way  to  his 
own  office  in  New  York. 

As  she  was  getting  her  Pullman  seat,  she 
noticed,  in  the  file  ahead  of  her,  the  unusual 
beauty  of  a  young  lady  who  seemed,  like  her- 
self, to  be  traveling  alone;  and,  coming  into 
the  car,  she  found  herself  in  a  chair  opposite 
the  stranger.  She  was  quietly  dressed,  with 
an  expression  at  once  modest  and  intelligent; 
she  did  not  seem  to  notice  the  men  who  came 
into  the  car,  and  Miss  Ravenel  was  particular- 
ly struck  by  her  having  all  the  morning  news- 
papers. She  herself  had  one  (being  addicted 
in  her  "strong-minded"  way,  as  other  women 
might  have  phrased  it,  to  the  reading  of  them, 
for  her  interest  in  lile),  but  this  unfeminine 
habit  (she  supposed) ,  like  the  latchkey  and  the 
bicycle,  was  due  to  her  general  revolt  against 
what  was  expected  of  her  who  ought  (she 
supposed)  by  right  to  have  been  riding  in  a 
governess's  cart  with  other  people's  children 
instead  of  living  her  own  life  in  a  New  York 
flat  and  traveling  thither  unattended.  At  all 
events,  it  was  unusual  to  see  another  young 
woman  reading  newspapers;  and  Miss  Ra- 
venel gave  her  vis-&-vis  a  second  glance, 
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noticing  this  time  that  she  was  blond  and  had 
a  very  wonderful  complexion  of  the  real 
"peaches-and-cream"  variety,  where  to  per- 
fect fairness  is  joined  so  delicate  a  skin  that 
the  carmine  flood  swells  under  it  like  the 
juices  of  a  nectarine.  She  seemed,  by  her 
figure,  to  be  a  woman  some  years  older  than 
^herself,  although  her  face  might  have  been 
of  any  age  of  youth,  and  Miss  Ravenel,  not 
wishing  to  stare,  looked  herself  to  see  what 
might  be  of  such  interest  in  the  papers.  She 
found  nothing,  but  it  was  perhaps  because  she 
omitted,  as  was  her  wont,  both  the  "  Society" 
and  the  financial  pages;  still  she  read  on, 
having,  perhaps,  a  reason  for  desiring  to 
escape  her  own  thoughts. 

She  was  wrong,  however,  it  appeared,  in 
thinking  the  other  alone,  for  hardly  were  they 
out  of  the  tunnel  before  a  fashionably  attired 
young  man  appeared  and  took  the  chair 
beside  her.  Miss  Ravenel  half-fancied  she 
saw  a  startled  look  in  her  eyes  as,  with  an 
assumption  of  the  greatest  familiarity,  he 
addressed  her. 

"  Well,  Miss  Aylwin,  you  won  out  this  time. 
I  wish  I  had  a  smart  girl  like  you  in  my  office." 
It  was  impossible  not  to  overhear  the  strident, 
overbearing  voice,  even  had  not  the  next 
words  concerned  herself.  "Where  did  you 
leave  Pinckney?" 

"In  Baltimore — "  Miss  Ravenel  looked 
away.   "He  had  other  business  in  Baltimore." 

"Hm,  hm — I  guess  his  business  was  in 
New  York — look  at  that — "  and  the  Jew 
(as  Mary  Ravenel  now  saw  he  was)  pressed 
his  forefinger  upon  the  opened  newspaper 
that  lay  upon  the  woman's  knee.  The  fair 
girl  shrank  away  from  him  and  looked,  in 
evident  terror,  at  Miss  Ravenel,  so  that  our 
heroine,  who  was  about  to  change  her  seat, 
stayed.  Shall  it  be  confessed,  however,  that 
her  curiosity  led  her  to  look  at  the  same  page 
of  her  own  newspaper?  The  first  four  col- 
umns (though  it  was  a  Baltimore  paper) 
were  given  up  to  a  New  York  dispatch  de- 
scribing the  Duval  ball,  for  this  important 
annual  function  had  taken  place  on  the  night 
before. 

"I  don't  mean  that,"  the  man  went  on, 
as  if  reading  her  thoughts.  The  remaining 
columns  bore  the  headline:  Panic  on  Wall 
Street — reported  embarrassment  of  Phineas 
W.  Tamms.  "Tamms  went  on  last  night, 
and  so,  I  guess,  did  your  young  man."  There 
was  a  shuddering  vulgarity  about  the  voice, 
and  again  Miss  Ravenel  set  herself  not  to 
hear)  but  just  then  it  sank  to  a  whisper.    Not 


for  one  moment  did  she  question  their  relation 
— she  had  read  too  deeply  in  the  man's  heart 
for  that — but  it  was  an  odd  coincidence;  she 
could  not  be  his  wife,  for  Mrs.  Pinckney,  she 
remembered,  was  rather  dark,  and,  moreover, 
a  Philadelphian,  while  this  girl,  Miss  Ravenel 
was  persuaded,  was  country  bred  and  from 
New  England.  And  what  was  this  sleek 
Hebrew  doing  in  the  trio?  Whoever  he  was, 
it  was  clear  that  he  was  highly  distasteful  to 
the  fair  young  woman.  His  voice  had  now 
sunk  to  an  insinuating  whisper,  and  his  hand 
rested  on  the  back  of  her  chair.  "Oh,  I 
spotted  you  coming  down! "  Miss  Ravenel 
overheard;  then  a  long,  persuasive  monotone 
throughout  which  the  woman  betrayed  in- 
creased distress.  Could  it  be  that  she  does 
not  know  how  to  get  rid  of  him?  thought  Miss 
Ravenel.  She  tried  to  look  away.  "Twice 
the  salary,"  said  the, unctuous  voice.  Sud- 
denly she  saw  the  woman  start  and  give  a 
despairing  glance  at  her  while  a  flood  of  car- 
mine swept  across  her  face.  "Well,  at  any 
rate,  you'll  come  and  dine  with  me,"  the  man 
was  saying. 
It  is  said  that 

"...  every  gentle  maid 
Should  have  a  guardian  in  each  gentleman — " 

but  the  poet's  words  were  written  for  Ameri- 
cans; and  Miss  Ravenel  understood,  with  a 
woman's  freemasonry,  the  signals  of  the  other 
woman's  face.  She  crossed  the  aisle  and  sat 
in  the  chair  by  her  side  just  as  the  man  was 
about  to  sink  into  it.  "When  shall  we  have 
our  lunch,  Miss  Aylwin?"  she  said  meaningly. 
It  was  fortunate  that  she  had  overheard  the 
name.  And  Miss  Ravenel  could  look — or 
rather  overlook — Mr.  Markoff  in  a  manner 
that  caused  that  gentleman,  who  could  bully 
a  woman  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  typewriter 
but  would  cringe  before  any  who  seemed  to 
him  a  lady,  to  take  himself  off  in  evident 
embarrassment,  stammering  that  he  had 
thought  Miss  Aylwin  was  traveling  alone. 
It  afterwards  occurred  to  him  that  this  was 
not  the  best  thing  to  have  said,  but  Markoff 
was  not  yet  quick  at  social  matters.  "That 
girl  is  a  swell,  I  am  sure,"  he  said  to  himself; 
and  he  wondered  how  much  she  had  over- 
heard, or,  rather,  how  much  she  would  tell  in 
New  York.  He  cared  little  what  Miss  Aylwin 
might  tell  to  Pinckney  or  even  to  Gresham; 
that  was  all  in  the  way  of  business;  it  was,  of 
course,  open  to  him  to  acquire  information 
about  the  enemy's  camp  even  by  the  method 
of  making  love  to  his  typewriter;  moreover 
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(Markoff  felt),  he  had  a  hold  upon  Pinck- 
ney;  he  and  Miss  Ay  1  win  were  stopping  at 
the  same  hotel;  Pinckney's  story  would  only 
be  good  until  that  were  told,  he  reflected. 
But  Markoff  was  crazily  anxious  to  get  into 
society;  and  he  feared  the  ridicule  of  his  in- 
effectual attempt  might  hurt  him  with  Mrs. 
Levison-Gower.  It  never  occurred  to  him 
that  maidens  did  not  talk  about  such  things. 

Meantime  Mary  Ravenel  was  talking  al- 
most intimately  with  the  grateful  Miss  Ayl- 
win.  She  told  her  that  Mr.  Pinckney  had 
been  visiting  at  her  grandmother's  house, 
and  that  the  mention  of  his  name  had  em- 
boldened her  to  intervene.  In  return,  Miss 
Aylwin  explained  how  she  had  come  to  be 
employed  in  their  office;  she  talked  of  her  life 
in  New  York,  of  Newport,  and  Miss  Ravenel 
began  to  be  much  interested  in  her  mind.  She 
was  from  Hadley,  Mass.,  she  explained,  and 
"had  never  been  out  in  society."  But  she 
was  professionally  reticent  about  their  busi- 
ness, or  what  had  brought  her  and  Mr. 
Pinckney  on  to  Baltimore  together.  Oddly 
mature  in  matters  of  men's  affairs,  of  high 
finance,  even  of  law,  she  was  curiously  im- 
mature in  everything  else.  In  vain  Miss 
Ravenel  tried  to  find  out  how  she  spent  her 
leisure;  it  was  only  evident  that  she  had  taken 
up  no  work,  no  charity,  nothing  of  the  things 
that  interested  Miss  Ravenel  herself.  But 
when  the  latter  young  lady  read  from  her 
newspaper  the  full  account  of  the  Allegheny 
Central  meeting  of  yesterday,  and  the  dia- 
logue between  him  and  Markoff,  she  became 
more  communicative. 

"That  was  the  very  man,"  she  said.  "He 
is  horrid.  And  it  doesn't  do  for  me  to  know 
any  man — living,  as  I  do,  alone  in  New 
York." 

"You  must  come  to  my  classes,"  said  Miss 
Ravenel,  seeing  at  once  a  proselyte  and  a 
pupil.  "And  why  not  see  men?  There  are 
plenty  of  parties,  dinners " 

"Oh, if  I  were  in  society!"  said  the  other, 
with  a  sigh. 

She  was  little  interested  in  Mary  Ravenel's 
description  of  her  work.  The  poorer  classes, 
it  seemed,  did  not  appeal  to  her.  In  return, 
she  explained  to  Miss  Ravenel  the  effect  of 
their  action  on  the  stock  market;  why  the 
Allegheny  Pacific  stocks  were  in  a  panic  and 
the  Centrals  strong;  then,  after  their  lunch, 
Mary  noticed  that  she  read  from  end  to  end 
the  four  columns  of  the  Duval  ball.  "Why, 
here's  a  picture  of  Mrs.  Pinckney,"  she  said. 
Miss  Ravenel  looked  at  it. 


"If  it's  as  bad  as  the  one  of  Mrs.  Gower,  it's 
not  much  like  her." 

"Oh,  do  you  know  her?  Mrs.  Gower,  I 
mean?  I  have  tried  to  get  some  one  to 
point  her  out  to  me  at  the  opera,  but  they're 
never  sure.  I  think  I  saw  her  once  driving  in 
the  park;  at  least  it  was  Mr.  Gower;  they  had 
bay  horses  and  plum-colored  liveries,  and  he 
wore  a  camellia  in  his  buttonhole,  and  she  had 
such  splendid  roses!  Do  you  suppose  that 
really  was  the  dress  she  wore  at  the  ball  ?  " 

"I  don't  know.  I  didn't  go,"  laughed 
Miss  Ravenel. 

"Could  you  have  gone?"  asked  the  other 
longingly.  "Forgive  me,  I  did  not  mean  to 
be  impertinent " 

And  Miss  Ravenel  began  to  talk  to  the 
older  woman  like  a  teacher  to  a  child.  Coming 
to  New  York,  they  got  an  afternoon  paper. 
Markoff  only  once,  hurriedly,  passed  through 
the  car.  He,  too,  was  reading  the  paper — a 
pinkish  one — and  it  bore,  in  letters  two  inches 
high,  the  caption  "Corner  in  Allegheny  Cen- 
tral." 

* '  What  is  a  corner,  I  wonder  ?  "  • 

"Oh,  I  can  tell  you  all  about  it! "  said  Miss 
Aylwin.  The  r61es  were  suddenly  reversed. 
And  she  told  how  stocks  were  bought  and 
sold,  "long"  or  "short,"  and  how  sometimes 
the  seller  had  not  the  stock  he  sold  and  had 
to  buy  at  any  price,  and  how  that  made  a 
"corner." 

"  My  little  fortune  is  in  Allegheny  Central," 
said  Miss  Ravenel. 

Miss  Aylwin  looked  at  the  papers  in  her 
lap.  She  was  sorting  them,  and  the  docu- 
ments were  "backed  "  in  large  letters, "  Gresh- 
am,  Radnor,  Daubeny,  and  Haviland."  This, 
indeed,  had  at  first  emboldened  Miss  Ravenel 
to  speak  to  her. 

"Keep  it,"  she  said.  "It  is  no  time  to  sell 
now."  And  Miss  Ravenel  looked  again  with 
curiosity  at  the  fair  face  beside  her,  so  wise  in 
matters  of  money,  so  innocent  in  ways  of  the 
world.  Here  was  a  problem  differing— in 
degree,  indeed,  if  not  in  kind — from  that  of 
her  working  girls. 

Neither  of  them  could  afford  a  carriage; 
so,  getting  out  at  the  Desbrosses  Street  ferry, 
they  walked  to  Wall  Street  together. 

Mr.  Markoff  drove  rapidly  away  in  his  cab. 

XXXVII 

That  afternoon,  it  was  said,  Allegheny 
Central  touched  the  price  of  $1,000  per 
share.    Even  Mrs.  Gower,  in  her  Berkshire 
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fastness,  turned  pale  as  she  read,  the  next 
morning,  how  much  she  might  have  realized. 
"Baby"  Malgam — to  which  stage  Markoff 
had  now  attained — sulked  for  an  hour  when 
he  next  called  upon  her.  Jacob  Einstein, 
whose  ideal  it  is  to  be  "worth"  $100,000,000, 
cannot  yet  speak  of  it  without  tears.  But 
very  few  of  us  realize  our  ideals  in  this  world. 
Jacob  Einstein's  $ioo,ooo,ooo'will  doubtless 
be  appreciated  to  their  full  value  in  the  next. 
Meantime  August  Markoff  was  getting  very 
busy  on  earth.  Tamms  was  invisible.  And 
Jim  Starbuck,  agitator,  returned  to  his  old 
field  in  the  coal  lands  of  the  great  railway  and 
asked  whether,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
stock  of  the  corporation  which  employed  them 
had  been  made  worth  $1,000  per  share — 
necessarily  by  their  own  labor — they  deemed 
their  wages  of  eighty  cents  for  eleven  hours 
quite  sufficient. 

Very  little  conscious  of  these  things,  but 
much  concerned  about  her  father,  Mary 
Ravenel  had  sent  her  name  to  Mr.  Gresham's 
private  room.  With  that  deference  which  he 
always  showed  her  she  was  ushered  in  by  the 
old  gentleman  himself,  and  found  her  father 
awaiting  her.  That  gentleman  rushed  up 
effusively,  but  was  arrested  by  a  wave  of  Mr. 
Gresham's  hand.  "This  is  a  business  inter- 
view, please,  Mr.  Breese,  and  we  will  conduct 
it  as  such.  You  and  I  are  Miss  Ravenel's 
trustees,  and  she,  with  others,  is  our  cestui 
que  truste" 

"Others?"  said  Mr.  Breese. 

"Others — her  issue,  or,  failing  such,  your- 
self. Now  you,  I  understand,  have  sold  her 
200  shares  of  Allegheny  Central  stock.9' 

"  Short,"  said  Mr.  Miles.  "  But  who  could 
have  expected  this?    My  friend  Tamms " 

"He  will  shortly  be  better  occupied  behind 
the  bars  of  Dannemora.  He  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  case." 

"But  the  stock  is  certain  to  fall  again.  I 
only  want  to  borrow  it  for  a  few  days.  If 
I  cannot,  I  am  ruined."  Mr.  Gresham  re- 
mained perfectly  calm. 

"There  are  others  to  be  considered.  And 
not  Miss  Ravenel  alone.  I  have  little  doubt 
she  would  be  willing  enough  to  let  you  have 
it " 


"Oh,  yesl"  cried  the  girl,  clasping  her 
hands. 

"But  it  is  impossible,  quite  impossible." 

"Then,"  said  Mr.  Breese,  "but  one  thing 
remains  for  me  to  do." 

"Father,  you  know  that  all  I  can  give  you 
is  yours."    There  was  a  knock  upon  the 


outer  door;  Miss  Aylwin  entered.  "Mr. 
Markoff,"  said  she. 

"  Let  him  wait — or  stay  one  moment,"  said 
Mr.  Gresham.  "Mr. Breese,  are  you  willing 
to  relinquish  this  trust  entirely — wind  it  up, 
liquidate  it,  in  fact  ?  Your  remainder  interest 
is  of  little  value — the  likelihood  of  your  out- 
living Miss  Ravenel  is  not  great— -she  may 
marry.  The  book  value  of  the  stock  is 
$20,000.  If  I  could  get  you  this  sum,  would 
you  go?" 

"Go?"  said  the  old  man,  with  a  start. 

"Go — get  out,  I  mean,  to  speak  plainly! 
Leave  me  to  deal  with  your  daughter  alone. 
With  her  consent,  I  might  risk  it.  Take  the 
$20,000  and  leave  us  alone." 

"But  I  am  pledged  to  deliver  the  stock," 
said  Mr.  Breese. 

This  argument  did  not  seem  to  impress  Mr. 
Gresham.  "Here,  read  over  this  paper,  and, 
if  you  like  it,  you  and  Miss  Ravenel  must  sign 
it.  I'll  let  you  know  if  I  can  manage  it,  at 
your  address  uptown.  Miss  Aylwin,  show  Mr. 
Markoff  in."  And,  as  the  others  went  out, 
Markoff  entered  with  Radnor,  the  latter  in  a 
high  state  of  excitement.  Miss  Aylwin  had  dis- 
appeared with  Mary  Ravenel  and  Mr.  Breese. 
Markoff  just  escaped  meeting  them  again. 

"I  have  been  telling  Mr.  Radnor  that  it  is 
hands  down  with  us,"  smiled  Markoff  in- 
sinuatingly. And  his  air  of  frankness  sat 
upon  him  like  dew  upon  the  rose. 

"And  I've  been  telling  Mr.  Markoff  that 
it's  'hands  up'  with  Tamms,"  said  Radnor. 

"  Mr.  Pinckney  promised  to  give  us  a  week," 
said  Markoff  suavely. 

"In  which  Mr.  Tamms  is  to  make  his  as- 
signment," said  Radnor. 

Markoff  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "On 
two  conditions,"  he  said,  and  hesitated. 
"And  one  is 

"And  one  is?"  growled  Gresham. 

"  That  I'm  to  be  appointed  assignee." 

"There  is  no  one  in  whose  hands  I'd  rath- 
er see  Phineas  W.  Tamms,"  assented  Mr. 
Gresham  gravely.  Markoff  smiled  still  more 
deprecatingly. 

"And  then " 

"And  then?" 

"You're  not  to  press  this  Miners'  Bank 
loan  before  the  assignment- 


» 


"Nor,  I  suppose,  sell  the  collateral " 

"Nor  the  Chesapeake  Trust  Compa- 
ny's  " 

"It's  all  the  same  thing " 

"It  wasn't,"  laughed  Markoff,  "before  Mr. 
Pinckney  got  that  writing  from  my  client  1 
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You  know  that  was  devilish  clever  of 
him?" 

"About  your  client,"  said  Mr.  Gresham. 
"All  this  without  prejudice  to  any  prosecu- 
tion against  him  for  fraud  ?  " 

"Oh,  perfectly,  though  I  don't  think  you'll 
find  anything!  He  did  everything  under  my 
advice.    And  I " 

"You  are  protected  by  your  privilege  from 
testifying?" 

"It  isn't  exactly  what  I  was  about  to 
say " 

"It  will  do,"  said  Radnor  explosively. 
"Anything  else?" 

"I  think  we  understand  each  other " 

"I  think  we  do,"  said  the  Welshman,  with 
an  oath.    "Anything  else,  Gresham?" 

"Radnor,  you  are  altogether  too  impulsive. 
Now,  I  find  this  conversation  most  interesting. 
We'll  say  next  Tuesday,  then,  for  that  little 
paper?  Meantime  the  Allegheny  Pacific — 
ah — securities  are  to  be  called  in  without  con- 
test?" 

"I  didn't  say  'meantime,'"  said  Markoff. 
"At  least,  I  don't  think  I  did — the  agreement 
signed  in  Baltimore  will  show " 

"Mr.  Markoff's  word  is  as  good  as  his 
bonds,"  said  Radnor  in  honeyed  tones: 
no  Celt  could  resist  the  final  s.  Markoff 
winced. 

"Of  course  the  Pacifies  are  to  be  canceled, 
but  it  must  not  be  known  for  a  week.  The 
Centrals,  then,  you  insist  on  selling  out  Mon- 
day 'under  the  rule,'  if  Tamms  assigns  that 
day?" 

"Well,  we  thought  of  taking  them  over 
ourselves,"  said  Mr.  Gresham. 

Markoff  held  on  to  his  face  very  hard.  "  In 
that  event,  I  must  again  beg  for  secrecy. 
The  fact  is,"  he  added,  still  with  an  engaging 
frankness,  "I  am  a  little  short  of  Allegheny 
Central  mvself." 

"Dear  me,"  said  Gresham.  "Would  200 
shares — but  I  suppose  a  trifle  like  200  shares 
would  be  of  no  use  to  you." 

"  Of  the  greatest  possible  use " 

"  Twenty  thousand  dollars  ?  " 

"For  a  week?" 

"For  two.  Miss  Aylwin" — he  rang  the 
bell — "get  Mr.  Markoff  a  blank  check." 

" On  what  bank,  sir?"  said  the  girl,  looking 
down. 

"Oh,  any  bank  will  do!  Mr.  Markoff  will 
see  to  that." 

"Clever  girl,  that,"  said  the  unabashed 
Markoff.    Radnor  bounded  from  his  chair. 

"You  have  met  her  before,  I  think?" 


Markoff,  who  was  signing  the  check,  nod- 
ded. 

"  On  the  train  to  Baltimore,  I  think " 

"On  the  train  to  Baltimore,  I  believe." 

"And  on  the  train  coming  back,"  said 
Radnor,  who  had  had  a  word  with  Miss 
Aylwin  in  the  outer  office. 

"  No,  not  coming  back;  only  going.  There, 
Mr.  Gresham,  is  the  check." 

Radnor's  amazed  eyes  fixed  him  with  a 
look  he  bore  unblushingly. 

Mr.  Gresham  had  to  take  up  the  conversa- 
tion. "There,"  he  said,  "that  will  do.  Is 
that  all?" 

"I  think  we  understand  one  another," 
said  Markoff,  as  he  took  his  hat. 

"Oh,  perfectly!"  was  all  that  Mr.  Radnor 
could  find  strength  to  say. 

It  was  too  late  to  "certify"  Mr.  Markoff's 
check  that  night,  but  Miss  Aylwin  was  dis- 
patched with  another,  signed  by  Mr.  Gresham 
himself,  that  gentleman  only  remarking,  as 
he  deposited  Markoff's  in  the  safe,  that  he 
considered  it  a  "most  excellent  security." 

Radnor  expressed  his  regret  that  Mr. 
Tamms  was  again  going  to  escape  the  State 
prison. 

"Well,"  said  his  senior,  "everything  may 
turn  out  for  the  best.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
he  will  wish  he  had  been  there  before  his 
astute  counsel  gets  through  with  him." 

Meantime  Miss  Aylwin  was  hurrying  up- 
town on  the  Elevated.  The  address  given 
her  was  one  of  those  pretentious,  promiscuous 
apartment  houses  that  tower  to  the  west  of 
the  park.  But  it  happened  that  Mr.  Breese, 
returning  in  a  carriage  with  his  daughter, 
had  insisted  on  leaving  her,  with  many  touch- 
ing protestations  of  gratitude,  at  her  apart- 
ment on  Lexington  Avenue.  Miss  Ravenel 
had  again  urged,  in  view  of  this  sudden  ac- 
cession of  funds,  that  they  should  take  a 
larger  apartment  together,  but  the  old 
gentleman  had  waved  the  suggestion  aside. 
"Any  little  corner  is  enough  for  me — a  hall 
bedroom,  anything — you  know  I  have  still 
my  club,  and  you  need  all  your  little  income, 
my  dear.  You  must  remember  this  sum 
comes  out  of  our  principal;  moreover,  it  be- 
longs, morally,  to  my  creditors."  And  poor 
Mary  felt  reproved.  How  long  would  it  be, 
after  all,  before  women  would  gain  that  clear 
grasp  of  financial  affairs  so  natural,  apparent- 
ly, to  men?  And  did  that  mean  that  her 
income  was  now  to  be  reduced,  she  wondered  ? 
She  needed  it,  even  all  of  it,  for  certain  ex- 
penses of  her  classes;  she  easily  got  money 
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for  them  by  letting  her  wants  be  known,  but 
she  would  take  no  pay  for  her  own  services, 
and  she  always  liked  to  give  a  little  herself. 
But  she  did  not  like  to  ask  the  question  lest 
her  father  should  think  she  grudged  him  his 
capital. 

"What  is  left  is  all  yours,  my  dear,"  her 
father  went  on.  "I  have  had  to  take  mine, 
but  now  I  must  look  out  for  myself.  I  must 
no  longer  take  any  of  the  income  from  you." 
Stating  a  duty  was,  to  Mr.  Breese's  mind,  as 
good  as  performing  it — and  far  pleasanter. 

So  he  drove  off  to  the  Piccadilly  Club,  that 
being  the  nearest,  where  he  partook  of  a  plu- 
rality of  cocktails.  Miles  Breese  had  always 
felt  that  he  could  do  anything  with  a  woman; 
but  now  he  had  a  different  job  before  him — 
the  doing  without  one.  It  was  well  to  be  on 
with  the  new  love  before  he  was  off  with  the 
old.  So,  before  going  to  West  Sixty-fourth 
Street,  he  made  a  call  at  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Hotel. 

This  was  the  reason  that  Miss  Aylwin, 
ringing  the  bell  of  the  flat,  was  shot  up  an 
elevator  and  ushered  into  a  satin-furnished 
parlor  by  a  darky  boy  of  many  buttons  who, 
taking  her  name  as  merely  "the  clerk  from 
Gresham  &  Radnor's,"  announced  it  through 
a  crack  of  the  door  to  some  contiguous  room 
while  Miss  Aylwin  sat  down  and  waited. 
She  had  never  before  been  in  the  apartment 
of  one  of  the  Four  Hundred,  and  would  have 
preferred  to  see  the  home  of  some  great  lady; 
however,  old  Mr.  Breese  was  unquestionably 
on  the  list,  and  there  were  unmistakable  signs 
of  some  feminine  presence.  There  was  a 
strong  scent  in  the  room,  not  of  flowers;  on  a 
tray  a  Japanese  pastil  was  still  burning; 
and  in  a  network  of  blue  ribbon  some  hun- 
dreds of  photographs,  mostly  actresses  or 
English  noblewomen,  were  carelessly  dis- 
played; two  small  dogs  of  the  breed  known 
as  "papillons  "  sat  with  the  china  dogs  upon 
the  hearth;  the  former  moved  and  sniffed, 
with  a  bark  or  two,  about  her  ankles.  A 
startling  chromo  or  two  was  on  the  walls, 
among  which,  curiously  out  of  place,  was 
the  framed  and  faded  photograph  of  a  house 
that  looked,  with  its  gables  and  its  well 
sweep,  grapevine  -  covered  stone  wall  and 
apple  orchard,  like  some  old  New  England 
farm. 

The  dogs  seemed  to  be  heard,  for  a  woman's 
voice  came  through  the  thin  partition:  "Please 
wait,  I  will  be  out  directly."  The  voice  was 
certainly  not  Miss  RavenePs.  Miss  Aylwin 
waited,  in  some  uncertainty,  a  minute  more; 


then  she  rang  the  bell,  and  the  buttons  ap- 
peared. "I  have  come  to  see  Mr.  Breese," 
she  said.    "  I  can  come  back,  if  he  is  not  in." 

But  this  time  the  voice  answered  promptly, 
through  the  door,  "Do  wait,  I'll  come  out 
now."  And  as  Miss  Aylwin,  despite  the 
entreaty,  rose  to  go,  the  door  suddenly  opened 
and  a  large  red-haired  woman  appeared, 
buttoning  hastily  her  dressing  sack;  the 
younger  woman  remembered  then  that  she 
had  seen  her  before — at  the  Ocean  House  at 
Newport.  She  was  still  handsome,  but  in 
the  bright  June  daylight  looked,  despite  the 
whiteness  of  skin  that  goes  with  such  red  hair, 
rather  coarse  and  fully  fifty. 

"  Oh  I"  she  gasped,  releasing  the  one  button 
she  had  almost  succeeded  in  securing,  "I 
thought  it  was  a  clerk — who  are  you?" 
Quite  regardless,  now,  of  her  deshabille,  the 
woman  crossed  her  legs  upon  a  sofa  and  lit  a 
cigarette.  Poor  Miss  Aylwin  shrank  back, 
with  ail  a  young  girl's  modesty.  "I  had  a 
check  for  Mr.  Breese,"  she  stammered. 
"  Are  you  Mrs.  Breese  ?  " 

"Sure.  I'll  take  it  for  him."  But  as  she 
spoke  the  door  opened,  and  a  loud  voice  spoke: 

"Miss  Aylwin,  I  hate  to  contradict  a  lady, 
but  this  one  is  Mrs.  Beaumont.  Thank  you 
for  the  check.  You  will  not,  I  presume, 
need  any  receipt?  I  am  only  sorry  you  were 
troubled  with  coming  here." 

Mrs.  Beaumont,  or,  to  give  her  her  real 
name,  Jennie  Starbuck,  looked  from  one  to 
the  other  with  gathering  color. 

"So  you  know  one  another,  do  you?  And 
I'm  to  be  cast  off,  now  I  no  longer  have  to 
support  you?" 

"Jennie,"  said  the  old  man,  sternly,  "the 
check  shall  be  yours,  all  yours — see,  it  is 
$20,000 — but  you  shall  do  two  things.  You 
shall  first  apologize  for  what  you  have  said  to 
her  and  of  me.  And  then  you  will  say,  in  her 
presence,  that  you  are  not  my  wife." 

Mrs.  Beaumont  took  the  check  and  looked 
at  it  curiously,  pulling  the  gown  about  her 
neck.  Miss  Aylwin  gathered  herself  up  on 
her  shaking  knees,  to  go. 

"  One  moment,  Miss  Aylwin.  God  knows 
I  apologize,  but  you  must  see  this  through." 

"Is  the  check  good?"  said  Mrs.  Beaumont. 

"  Miss — this  lady  will  tell  you  it  is  certified." 

"Oh,  you  know  her  name  fast  enough! 
Well,  I'll  take  it.  I  guess  it's  worth  more 
than  you  are.  I  wouldn't  'a'  married  you, 
anyhow." 

"That  will  do,"  said  Breese,  writing  his 
name  on  the  check. 
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"  As  for  this  lady —  Well,  you  always  liked 
'em  young,  Miles." 

Mr.  Breese  hurried  Miss  Aylwin  through 
the  door,  opposite  which  still  stood  open  the 
elevator  and,  one  might  add,  its  open-mouth- 
ed attendant.  "I  am  afraid  she  will  never 
apologize." 

"Oh,  it  doesn't  matter!"  Miss  Aylwin 
buried  her  face  in  her  hands.  "Why  did 
they  ever  send  me  here?" 

"Even  Mr.  Gresham  didn't  realize  what  a 
beast  I  had  become,"  said  Breese.  "I  can't 
ask  you  to  forgive  me,  and,  egad  I"  (that 
chuckle  returned  to  his  voice  which  for  forty 
years  had  made  him  so  popular  at  clubs; 
Mr.  Miles  Breese,  for  but  very  few  moments 
at  a  time,  could  tune  his  manner  to  the  note 
of  tragedy)  "you  mustn't  forget." 

But  it  was  with  every  possible  deference 
and  mark  of  respect  that  Mr.  Breese  con- 
ducted the  poor  girl  through  the  hallway, 
where,  calling  a  carriage,  he  placed  her  in  it 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  porter  gave  a 
formal  good-by. 

The  next  evening  Miss  Aylwin,  reading 
her  favorite  society  column  of  her  favorite 
paper,  in  the  "genteel"  boarding  house  that 
was  her  home,  came  upon  the  following 
announcement: 

"Colonel  Miles  Breese,  the  well-known 
sportsman,  sailed  this  morning  for  Europe 
upon  the  St.  Louis,  accompanied  by  his  recent 
bride,  formerly  Mrs.  Cyrus  H.  Snyder,  of 
Pittsburg." 

XXXVIII 

To  Mary  Ravenel,  living  alone  in  her  poor 
little  rooms  on  the  mean  street,  the  newspaper 
was  the  only  harbinger  of  her  father's  fortune. 
For  Miles  Breese's  better  self  usually  limited 
its  activities  to  the  recognition  of  its  worser. 
He  never  acted  upon  such  cognitions;  and 
Emerson  has  said  that  high  emotions  not  re- 
sulting in  the  corresponding  actions  are  de- 
moralizing to  the  soul.  She  could  have 
wished  therefore  that  he  had  written  her  a 
letter.  However,  she  had  atoned;  she  had 
gone  to  the  end  of  him.  (The  end  of  Miles 
Breese  was  not  long.)  She  must  reconstruct 
her  life.  And  her  interest  was,  after  all, 
humanity;  she  had  nothing  to  do  with  human- 
ity in  the  concrete,  or,  indeed,  men:  for  them 
the  path  of  gold,  unaware  of  the  hedge  roses; 
her  heart  was  with  the  women,  working  alone. 

(Austin  Pinckney,  however,  was  working 
alone,  if  ever  a  man  was;  and  his  heart  went 


out  to  her  that  very  day.  O  wasted  vibrations, 
dull  ether  atoms,  vain  vortices,  or  whatever  by 
the  latest  authorities  you  are,  that  can  trans- 
port so  crass  a  thing  as  heat,  and  not  the  will 
of  mind  1  Yet  Mary  Ravenel  this  moment 
was  burying  a  blush  unseen.  From  now  on, 
Austin  knew  his  heart;  she  was  hiding  hers.) 

But  Mary  went  on  thinking.  Women's 
rights?  The  right  to  what?  The  right  to  be 
hanged  ?  The  right  to  live  their  lives  down  to 
men's  ?  The  right  to  the  primal  curse  of  labor. 
Where  was  the  cure?  In  Christianity,  in  the 
amendment  of  living.  "Lead  the  life."  Who 
would  believe  that  it  never  had  been  tried? 
Well,  she  would  try  it.  She  could  bid  others 
try  it.  She  could  make,  perhaps —  It  was 
Dorothy  she  now  was  thinking  of. 

She  must  telegraph  old  Mrs.  Warfield. 
She  might  perhaps  not  see  that  morning's 
papers  and  she  would  think,  of  course,  that 
this  had  been  her  own  errand  in  New  York. 
Well,  why  not?  Was  not,  after  all,  this  the 
urgent  business  of  her  father's  telegram  ? 

She  had  thrown  herself  out  of  bed  and  was 
hurriedly  dressing  herself.  She  might  get 
the  morning  train.  Why  not?  (Formulated, 
her  thoughts  had  been:  He  is  doubtless  gone. 
Even  if  not,  self-consciousness  was  shameful. 
There  had  been  no  betrayal  of  his  secret. 
She  must  be  emerald.  But  women  have 
lettres-de-cachet  for  such  thoughts.) 

As  she  made  her  coffee,  she  threw  open  the 
windows  and  the  breath  of  June  came  in. 
Far  away,  above  the  housetops,  she  could  see, 
when  it  was  clear,  the  blue  line  of  the  Sound. 
(It  was  very  clear  to-day.) 

Coming  down,  she  found  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Pinckney.  It  had  been  forwarded  by  her 
grandmother  from  Ravenel  and  was  dated  at 
Wheeling.  A  "bread-and-butter"  letter!  the 
English  call  it  a  Collins,  after  the  respectable 
gentleman  so  named  in  one  of  Jane  Austen's 
novels.  There  was  no  reason  for  her  hesita- 
tion in  opening  it.  A  bread-and-butter — some 
say  board-and-lodging — letter.  Austin  him- 
self had  so  entitled  it  when  writing  it,  and 
made  it  a  model  of  its  kind. 

"  Dear  Miss  Ravenel,"  it  ran  (he  was  not 
daring  the  possessive),  "I  must  write  to  thank 
you  for  your  hospitality,  though  I  have  also 
written  to  Mrs.  Warfield.  I  am  only  sorry 
that  my  early  morning  walk  should  have 
caused  me  to  be  absent  when  you  were  sud- 
denly called  to  the  city.  I  was  but  one  train 
behind  you;  but  at  Baltimore  I  found  letters 
which  have  led  me  out  here.    Some  clients 
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have  got  a  coal-mining  property,  on  which  the 
men  are  refusing  to  work.  I  am  so  glad  to 
have  seen  Ravenel.  Believe  me,  yours  very 
sincerely — "    Could  he  be  offended? 

Ah,  she  knew  too  well  that  he  was  not 
offended  1  She  tore  up  the  note,  and  went 
into  the  street.  Her  unseasonable  return 
found  her  without  occupation.  She  could 
hardly  call  together  her  classes  for  a  day 
or  two.  Yet  for  some  reason  she  did  not 
feel  like  going  back  at  once  to  Ravenel. 
The  long  summer  was  before  her,  and  on 
the  old  estate  there  was,  after  all,  she  now 
felt,  little  to  do.  She  never  before  had 
wished  she  were  a  man;  but  now  she  half- 
formulated  this  commonplace  to  herself. 
After  all,  their  lives  were  always  full  of  action. 
True,  she  herself  had  filled  her  working  year 
with  service — service  of  others — which,  after 
all,  is  the  best  the  best  of  us  can  do,  when  not 
mere  adventurers,  self-seeking.  A  woman- 
adventurer  was  detestable.  She  had  known 
such;  not  in  the  vulgar  sense;  Miss  Ravenel 
included  in  her  definition  young  ladies  con- 
sciously intending  marriage.  Common  life 
is  labor,  the  higher  life  is  service;  such  a  life 
is  always  full.  It  is  the  idler,  the  pleasure 
seeker,  who  finds  life  empty.  All  the  same,  a 
woman's  life  is  liable  to  long  vacations.  The 
interest  is  not  continuous.  What  was  she  to 
do  with  herself  just  now?  She  could  not 
bring  herself  to  call  upon  the  Havilands.  Her 
father's  wedding  was  too  recent.  That,  per- 
haps, had  been  but  a  poor  idol;  yet  she  had 
cherished  it.  Somehow,  now,  it  was  gone. 
The  faith  his  life  had  failed  to  shake,  his 
marriage  had  overthrown.  She  blushed  a 
little  as  she  remembered  another  instance  in 
her  life,  a  little  woolly  lamb  that  she  had  had 
when  four  years  old.  She  had  always  carried 
it,  for  years  and  years,  under  her  left  arm. 
The  legs  had  dropped  off,  one  by  one,  and  the 
wool  had  come  out,  until  finally  nothing  was 
left  but  a  little  fold  of  sheepskin.  Still  she 
loved  it,  more  than  ever.  But  one  summer 
she  was  taken  on  a  journey,  and  the  lamb  was 
left  behind;  and  it  was  some  years  after  before 
she  found  it  again,  in  a  drawer,  a  rag  of  skin 
and  wool,  and  she  had  blushed  scarlet  to 
remember  how  she  had  loved  it  once. 

Then  she  tried  hard  not  to  be  too  fond  of 
Ravenel.  It  must  pass  out  of  her  life  in  a  year 
or  two,  she  knew.  Her  grandmother  was 
very  fond  of  her,  but,  coming  down  at  noon 
and  ordering  the  farm,  managed  distinctly 
well  to  get  on  without  her.  Old  Lady  Warfield 


was  no  bourgeoisel — Mary  smiled  to  herself, 
rather  sadly— she  loved  her  en  aristocrate;  she 
had  really  preferred  hearing  of  her  at  grand 
balls  to  having  her  all  the  time  at  Ravenel. 
Also,  she  liked  quite  undivided  authority  there. 
But  the  beautiful  girl,  her  granddaughter,  was 
to  take  her  own  place  in  the  great  world,  and, 
of  course,  to  marry  well.  She  had  never  said 
a  word  of  this,  but  Miss  Ravenel  knew  well 
enough  it  was  in  her  mind,  and  felt  conscience- 
stricken  she  was  doing  so  little  not  to  dis- 
appoint her. 

There  was,  to  be  sure,  Freddy  Wiston. 
His  roses  had  lain  in  the  hall  with  Pinckney's 
letter.  Poor  little  Freddy  (he  weighed  over 
two  hundred,  rosy  and  chubby,  and  was  not 
even  short,  but  somehow  one  always  called 
him  "little"  Fred  Wiston)— he  had  his  del- 
icate perceptions,  despite  his  millions  and 
his  materialism,  and  he  had  known  that  she 
would  like  something  friendly  to-day.  He 
could  not  come  to  see  her,  of  course,  in  her  fiat, 
so  he  made  up  for  it  by  frequent  flowers.  It 
made  him  too  desperately  unhappy  when  she 
would  not  take  them;  and  to  beg  him  not  to 
send  them  was  but  to  invite  another  proposal. 
He  had  seen  her  twice  or  thrice,  in  the  grand 
balls  of  her  first  season.  What  he  saw  in  her, 
she  could  not  imagine — he  was  a  shrewd  man 
of  business,  owner  of  mountains  of  iron  and 
copper,  devoted  to  the  making  of  millions,  and 
had  proposed  to  her  thirty-seven  times  in  the 
ensuing  four  years.  Yet  she  felt  that  she 
never  could  say  yes. 

Well,  she  did  not,  usually,  even  write  to 
acknowledge  his  roses  now.  He  had  begged 
her  not  to;  and  it  was  well  understood  that 
they — the  roses — went  promptly  to  some  one 
of  her  sick  pupils.  But  to-day  she  wrote,  and 
made  the  poor  fellow  happy  for  a  day.  But 
she  told  him  that  she  was  going  to  leave  her 
apartment,  so  that  he  must  send  no  more. 

She  wrote  another  note — a  note  to  Miss 
Aylwin,  asking  her  to  come  and  see  her  that 
evening.  She  was  strangely  interested  in  this 
handsome  girl,  who  seemed,  in  some  way,  so 
much  finer  than  her  mind.  They  spent  the 
evening  together.  Miss  Ravenel  asked  her 
to  go  to  the  philharmonic  concert.  But  the 
music  did  not  much  appeal  to  her:  she  seemed 
more  interested  in  the  people.  Also,  she  had 
been  disappointed  that  they  did  not  "dress." 
In  fine,  the  result  was  rather  disappointing; 
she  tried  again  to  interest  her  in  her  own  work, 
but  Miss  Aylwin  seemed  rather  fastidious 
about  meeting  working  girls.  She  didn't 
even  seem  to  understand  why  Miss  Ravenel 
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liked  to.  "You  know, "  she  said,  "you  can't 
make  them  any  different." 

"  Come  and  try,"  said  Miss  Ravenel. 

But  the  pretty  stenographer  shook  her  head. 
"It's  all  very  well  for  you,"  she  said;  "you're 
a  lady,  a  society  lady.  You  can  do  things; 
besides,  they  all  look  up  to  you.  But  they'd 
treat  me  like  one  of  themselves.  I've  served 
an  apprenticeship — in  a  telephone  school — 
it's  the  same  thing.  And  the  telephone  girls 
are  worse.  You  have  to  sit  alongside  of  a 
girl,  perhaps,  who  all  her  nights  and  Sundays 
leads  a  gay  life."  Miss  Aylwin  spoke  simply, 
as  a  man  who  recognizes  such  things,  but  Miss 
Ravenel  repressed  an  oh.  "I  mean  that  they 
see  men  evenings,  and  not  always  the  same 
men.  They  us£d  to  show  me  their  photo- 
graphs and  things.  Common  girls  are  just 
common  girls,  and  they  don't  want  to  be 
anything  else." 

"Oh,  oh!"  said  poor  Miss  Ravenel,  this 
time  unable  to  be  silent.  "But  couldn't  you 
have  complained  to  the  company?" 

"And  lose  my  situation?  The  company 
can't  afford  to  consider  the  girls'  private  lives. 
Some  of  the  very  worst  are  the  best  operators. 
When  they  work  on  a  man's  job,  they  must 
be  judged  like  men  are.  No  one  cares  what 
a  man  does  out  of  office  hours,  not  even  the 
girls  don't." 

"Oh,  Miss  Aylwin 1" 

"Well,  I  mean  common  girls.  Most  of 
us  can't  be  ladies.  And  there's  no  pretending 
to  be;  it  only  makes  them  discontented." 
Miss  Aylwin  closed  with  a  sigh. 

"But  you  are  a  lady,"  said  Miss  Ravenel. 

Miss  Aylwin  blushed  with  pleasure. 


XXXIX 

"Injunction  modified.  Settlement  of  the 
Parkfield  coal  strike.  At  a  hearing  to-day 
before  Judge  Edsall  who  granted  the  injunc- 
tion last  week  against  the  striking  miners  at 
Parkfield,  that  part  of  his  decree  which  en- 
joined the  miners  from  leaving  their  employ- 
ment pending  the  present  contract  or  from 
assembling  together  or  marching  with  nags 
upon  highways  was  amended  by  agreement  of 
counsel,  John  Michael  representing  the  min- 
ers and  Charles  A.  Pinckney,  of  New  York, 
the  operating  company.  A  prompt  settle- 
ment of  the  strike  is  now  confidently  antici- 
pated." To  Miss  Ravenel,  opening  her  Sun 
upon  the  train  as  she  returned  the  next  day, 
this  dispatch  appeared  most  prominent;  and 


turning  to  the  inside  pages  she  found  an 
editorial  article  upon  the  "novel  doctrine 
thus  promulgated." 

How  quickly  the  "world  of  men"  for  him! 
She  envied,  one  moment,  a  man's  potentiality 
of  action;  subconsciously,  the  dispatch  re- 
lieved her.  She  had  been  resolutely  holding 
certain  thoughts  at  arm's  length.  Yet  she 
suspected — for  this  our  heroine  was  a  woman 
— why  he  had  not  come  back  to  New  York, 
why  he  had  preferred  the  ruder  fight  in  the 
mountains.  After  all,  it  might  yet  be  well, 
and  she  had  but  gained  a  friend.  The 
superfluous  she  had  suddenly  seen  in  his  face 
that  day  would  naturally  subside,  transmute 
itself  to  quieter  thoughts.  Meantime  it  was 
a  great  thing  to  fight.  And  for  herself — that 
summer — the  world  of  dreams. 

But  Mary  Ravenel  did  not  dream  that, 
from  that  time  on,  he  fought  but  as  Palomides 
— "  crying  her  name."  Yet  may  never  words 
express  what  passes  in  the  pure  heart  of  a 
young  girl;  it  is  a  mystery  for  herself — let  it 
then  remain  a  mystery  to  us  who  are  outside. 

Her  grandmother  made  no  comment  on 
their  recent  guest;  and  after  all  she  found  work 
ready  to  hand.  Kftllner,  the  flaxen-curled 
young  foreman  of  the  watch  factory,  came  to 
her  in  some  trouble.  The  "trust" — for  so 
he  practically  called  that  mysterious  entity 
whose  very  existence  was  always  strenuously 
denied — had  again  intimated  that  the  watch 
cases,  which  it  was  their  custom  to  buy  ready 
made,  might  in  future  be  non-procurable  by 
independent  manufacturers.  Now,  to  have 
made  their  own  cases  would  have  almost 
absorbed  the  profit  they  could  now  make 
on  the  delicate  hand-made  works.  He  had 
enough  cases  on  hand,  K6llner  told  her,  to 
finish  the  season;  but  if  he  could  get  no  more? 
He  went  to  her,  because  it  was  his  habit,  like 
everyone  else's  in  the  neighborhood,  to  go  to 
her;  afterwards,  perhaps,  if  she  so  advised, 
they  went  to  a  lawyer. 

Mary  promised  to  see  what  she  could  do; 
and  then  they  had  a  little  talk  about  other 
matters.  She  had  arranged,  later,  to  visit 
the  Havilands,  but  the  rest  of  the  summer  she 
meant  to  devote  to  an  experiment  to  which 
her  grandmother  had  been  induced,  only  with 
the  greatest  difficulty,  to  consent.  This  was, 
not  only  to  invite  a  more  or  less  permanent 
house  party  from  among  the  younger  working 
women  she  knew  in  New  York,  but  to  invite 
one  or  two  guests  of  a  different  class,  possibly 
even  gentlemen,  to  meet  them.  In  her  own 
mind  the  expense  had  been  the  sole  objection, 
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but  she  found  that  this  did  not  even  occur  to 
her  grandmother — what  indeed  has  a  marquise 
to  do  with  dollars  and  cents? — and  after  all 
farm  supplies  were  the  one  thing  that  cost 
them  nothing.  And  the  extra  household  work 
would  be  done  by  the  girls  themselves.  No; 
it  was  the  social  objection  that  figured  largely 
in  Mrs.  Warfield's  mind.  "And  suppose," 
she  added  in  climax,  "your  gentlemen  should 
fall  in  love  with  your  young  women?  Or  it 
might  be  the  other  way  about — in  that  class 
you  never  can  tell." 

"Well,  I  only  meant  the  Havilands — they 
have  promised  to  come  down  for  a  week  in 
September,  just  before  the  vacation  ends,  and 
I  go  back  with  them — and  young  Kollner,  the 
foreman — it  might  be  the  best  thing  for  him, 
for  I'm  sure  he'll  make  trouble  if  he  marries 
any  girl  in  the  factory — and  perhaps  Mr. 
Wiston.  He  won't  fall  in  love  with  anybody," 
Miss  Ravenel  ended,  a  little  sadly. 

"How  do  you  know?"  said  the  old  lady, 
speaking  and  looking  a  little  sharply.  "In 
my  days  we  did  not  play  with  a  man."  But 
the  girl  only  looked  serious  and  kept  her  own 
counsel.  For  poor  Freddy  was  past  playing 
with  or  praying  for — only  humbly  beatitu- 
dinous  when  in  her  presence — she  had  thor- 
oughly tried  absence,  and  now  was  treating 
him  homeopathically.  And  why  not,  after 
all,  lift  the  poor  fellow  to  the  seventh  heaven 
when  it  did  no  harm?  If  he  saw  much  of 
her,  naturally  and  simply,  she  might  dispel 
some  of  the  ridiculous  glamour  with  which  he 
surrounded  her.  (But  why  did  it  never,  in 
later  times,  occur  to  her  to  treat  Austin 
Pinckney  in  this  fashion?)  And  as  for  the 
girls,  why,  none  of  them  would  fall  in  love 
with  Freddy  Wiston.  When  she  had  play- 
fully warned  him  not  to  do  so  himself,  the 
vivacious  millionaire  had  had  one  of  the  few 
moments  in  which  history  could  record  his 
eloquent  silence,  but  he  had  looked  at  her, 
with  a  dog's  eye,  which  made  her  sorry;  more- 
over, she  felt  grateful  to  him  for  controlling, 
in  so  apposite  a  juncture,  his  thirty-eighth 
proposal. 

But  Freddy,  who  had  entered  with  enthu- 
siasm into  the  scheme,  regarded  himself  upon 
honor  not  to  propose  while  being,  or  going  to 
be,  her  guest,  and  proffered  himself,  moreover, 
willing  to  meet,  or  even  escort  down,  Miss 
Aylwin,  whose  portrait  Miss  Ravenel,  in  most 
glowing  colors,  had  painted,  to  an  ear  (or 
should  it  be  eye?)  most  dulled  and  inattentive. 
This  much  had  been  arranged  before  she  left 
New  York;  only  that  Miss  Aylwin,  strangely 


shy,  with  difficulty  prevailed  upon  to  come, 
had  persistently  refused  any  escort. 

So  now — for  Freddy  could  hardly  be  the 
only  gentleman — she  was  asking  Kollner,  and 
explaining  to  him,  tactfully  as  she  always 
could,  why  he  was  to  come  and  who  the  ladies 
were  that  he  might  meet,  and  otherwise  tact- 
fully handling  his  social  diffidence :  he  was  not, 
of  course,  to  stay  in  the  house,  being  a  neigh- 
bor, but  to  come  to  dinner  and  join  in  their 
walks.  And  the  scarlet  flush  that  colored  the 
blond  skin  to  the  very  root  of  his  yellow  hair 
indicated  how  gratefully  he  welcomed  the 
invitation.  What  was  there  in  the  young 
woman's  personality  that  made  so  many  a 
man  flush  with  pleasure  if  she  merely  spoke 
to  him?  She  was  not  considered  a  beauty  in 
the  great  world — poor  Austin,  in  the  years  to 
come,  would  notice,  with  a  curious  mixture 
of  joy  and  anger,  how  little  such  men — 
"  men  of  the  world  " — noticed  her.  Then,  for 
second,  she  had  secured  a  famous  young 
clergyman;  fascinated  with  the  scheme,  he 
had  begged  to  spend  part  of  his  vacation  as 
one  of  her  guests.  His  dream  was  to  mingle, 
to  bring  to  a  mutual  comprehension,  different 
social  classes.  He  made,  laughingly,  but  one 
condition:  he  wished  to  learn  how  young 
women  of  that  grade  of  society  first  met  their 
followers,  and  begged,  therefore,  that  his 
condition  as  a  married  man  be  withheld  from 
them! — and  Miss  Ravenel,  also  laughingly, 
though  calling  it  most  immoral,  had  assented. 
She  told  her  grandmother,  explaining,  too,  that 
they  might-  be  told,  or  find  it  out  naturally, 
after  a  few  days  or  at  the  proper  time;  but 
that  lady  seemed  to  think  that  in  such  a  general 
mix  up  of  impossible  relations  a  travesti  more 
or  less  did  not  matter.  Also  she  remembered, 
with  a  twinkle  of  her  bright  young  eyes,  that 
too  many  cooks  would  spoil  the  broth,  and 
that,  to  her  taste,  the  more  red  pepper  the 
better.  But  Miss  Ravenel  did  not  know 
what  to  do  about  the  watch  business.  She 
would  write  to  Pinckney,  as  a  lawyer,  she 
said  to  herself;  but  somehow,  she  didn't. 
She  ended  by  writing  to  John  Haviland. 
She  gave  him  a  long  exposition  of  the  situa- 
tion; its  history,  and  the  conditions  which 
had  led  to  it.  "They,"  she  said  (she  was 
necessarily  vague  in  her  pronouns),  "they 
have  offered  for  the  stock  of  the  little  com- 
pany a  price  which  hardly  more  than  repre- 
sents the  present  value  of  the  plant  without 
good  will " — where  does  she  get  her  grasp  of 
business,  thought  John — "and,  moreover, 
would  reduce  their  wives  to  idleness.    Most 
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of  them  cannot  do  machinery  work  if  they 
would,  and  the  girls  must  not  leave  Laurel 
Run.  They  live  at  home,  and  work  in  pleas- 
ant places;  in  short,  the  whole  ' outfit '  (as 
Freddy  Wiston  would  say)  is  just  such  as  we 
all  hope  will  be  typical  in  the  future.  Yet 
if  they  can't  buy  watch  cases  they  must  go  out 
of  business.  I  suppose  there  is  no  law  com- 
pelling the  Trust  to  sell  to  them.  Nor,  I 
suppose,  to  make  the  same  price  to  them  that 
they  do  to  others.  Most  of  the  retailers  al- 
ready refuse  to  sell  our  watches,  so  they  can 
hurt  us  no  more  there;  our  clientele,  for  our 
limited  output,  is  assured  without  new  mar- 
kets. They  have  had  the  railroad  raise  its 
freight  rates;  but  the  goods  are  so  concentrated 
in  value  and  the  city  of  Baltimore  so  near  that 
we  can  cart  them  if  necessary;  Philadelphia, 
too,  is  not  far  off;  while  the  best  sale  of  all  is 
to  old  Southern  families  coming  to  Washing- 
ton who  buy  them  at  our  office  there  as  their 
fathers  did  before  them.  But  we  must  have 
the  cases.  I  have  only  thought  that  Messrs. 
Stair  &  Lorimer,  who  make  only  cheaper 
watches  and  sell  the  Laurel  Run  side  by  side 
with  them,  might  be  interested  enough  in  us 
to  consent  to  buy  our  cases  in  their  name.  It 
is  a  case  of  industrial  warfare  in  which  all  is 
fair." 

To  which  John  Haviland  replied,  inclos- 
ing a  letter  from  the  Miners'  Bank  to  Messrs. 
Stair  &  Lorimer  "which  might  be  of  some 
help,"  and  only  saying  that  "upon  consid- 
eration of  her  conclusion,  as  expressed  in  her 
last  sentence,  he  really  did  not  see  why  she 
needed  any  further  advice  upon  the  subject." 

So  Austin  was  spared  his  letter.  But  read- 
ing, a  few  weeks  later,  in  the  Times  (how  do 
such  things  get  into  the  paper?)  that  "Miss 
Ravenel  was  entertaining,  at  Ravenel  in 
Maryland,  a  house  party  consisting  of  the 
Rev.  Bernard  Rhodes,  David  Radnor,  Fred- 
eric Wiston,  and  Miss  Aylwin,  of  New 
York" — his  heart  closed  in  upon  itself. 

How  could  he  know  that  Freddy  was  still 
only  at  his  thirty-seventh  proposal?  Or  that 
Miss  Aylwin — quiet  Miss  Aylwin — had  her- 
self sent  the  item  to  the  Times  ? 

He  cried  a  little  that  night,  as  he  said  his 
prayers  for  her  happiness. 


XL 


The  heart  knoweth  its  own  bitterness. 
As  Austin  had  lain  there,  that  old  day  at 
Ravenel,  his  face  close  to  the  little  gray  and 


red  mosses,  arguing  it  away  with  his  intellect, 
this  was  all  he  knew:  all  except  that  "the 
wood  spurge  has  little  stems  of  three."  He 
never  forgot  the  shape  and  habit  of  that  crisp, 
warm  moss;  old  it  was,  older  than  his  sorrow; 
it  would  be  there  still  when  his  love  was  gone. 
No:  nothing  as  this  was  eternal;  no  change 
in  the  mere  physical  world  so  great.  The 
wood  sorrel  might  leaf,  flower,  wither,  leaf 
again;  the  old  gray  moss  might  take  its  cen- 
turies to  grow  upon  the  living  stone,  and  these 
would  be  but  moments  to  his  living  soul.  "  In 
the  beginning  was  the  Word — "  This  was 
his  soul's  word — and  he  had  not  waited  for  it. 

He  had  been  startled  at  his  own  first  flood 
of  tears;  he  had  looked  at  the  wet  moss  as  a 
stag,  sunken  to  his  knees,  might  look  upon 
the  reddening  grass;  now  his  face  was  dry, 
and  he  knew  that  never  so  would  it  be  wet 
again.  Even  in  his  mind  he  soon  gave  up 
the  effort  at  denial,  the  effort  at  hope,  the 
effort  of  clear  vision  of  any  future.  The 
world  had  been  so  willed  for  him,  that  was  all. 
Not  heaven  itself  on  earth  could  work  his  cure. 
The  heart  knoweth  its  own  bitterness. 

Then  his  clinched  hands  crisped  until  they 
tore  his  nails  upon  the  time-worn  rock.  The 
coming  thought  sent  its  messenger  of  horror; 
the  heart  closed  cold  upon  itself  before  the 
head  had  spelled  the  word.  O  God,  if  he  had 
waited!  Had  a  door  but  opened  the  other 
way,  had  a  door  before  him  but  been  closed. 
He  might  have  met  her  any  day,  at  the  Havi- 
lands',  at  Mr.  Gresham's  office.  What  angel 
from  hell  had  guided  his  steps,  those  days, 
that  he  and  she  were  kept  apart!  It  might, 
so  easily,  have  been — why  had  he  not  waited ! 
He  had  not  truly  known  that  love  could  be. 
Yet,  for  all  eternity,  her  soul  had  been;  "well 
enough"  he  knew  it;  well  enough,  and  now 
his  own  was  no  other  thing  than  hers.  And 
too  late,  too  late  by  all  the  laws  of  conscience 
and  this  world. 

This,  then,  was  love.  And  he  had  not  be- 
lieved. That  was  the  unpardonable  sin,  he 
had  not  believed.  He  had  taken  the  song 
and  story  of  the  world — he  had  taken  both  the 
passion  of  Tristran  and  the  life  love  of  the 
grim  Florentine — he  had  taken  the  histories 
of  the  actions  of  all  noble  men — for  song  and 
story.  He  had  credited  the  libertines.  Im- 
pliedly, he,  who  was  different,  had  followed 
the  average  multitude,  the  horrible  Puritan 
view  that  sees  nothing  in  love  but  the  sin, 
naught  in  the  woman  but  sex — das  erste  beste. 

Austin  never  deceived  himself.  After  its 
one  first  effort  at  pretense,  his  mind  saw  the 
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futility  of  it.  This  was  love,  and  it  was  the 
end.  There  should  be  no  shirking.  And  he 
repeated  the  phrase  aloud,  many,  many  times 
— Mary  Ravenel,  Mary  Ravenel,  Mary 
Ravenel — and  then  again,  with  a  hush,  / 
love  you;  the  Word  eternal,  which  he  who 
uttering  profanes  if  he  come  not  to  the  altar 
with  clean  heart.  And  uttering  this  word 
about  her,  had  it  been  even  to  her,  Austin 
could  feel  no  sense  of  sin.  Yet  he  did  not 
blind  himself.  He  loved  her  as  a  saint  may 
set  his  face  toward  a  distant  shrine  that  he 
shall  never  see;  as  a  priest  may  kneel  before 
his  secret  ikon;  and  yet  he  knew  he  also 
loved  her  as  a  man  a  woman.  And  he  could 
not  feel  that  there  was  sin  in  it. 

And  then,  for  very  shame,  he  buried  his 
burning  face  once  more  in  the  new  dry  moss. 
The  sin  had  been  before.  What  now  was  he 
to  poor  Dorothy?  or  she,  alas!  to  him? 
Dorothy  had  not  destroyed  his  happiness — 
she  had  only  shown  him  it  had  never  been. 
And  here  he  held  his  thoughts  by  the  throat. 

A  philosopher  may  carry  his  thoughts  a  little 
farther  than  a  gentleman.  Austin  Pinckney 
only  thought — that,  somehow,  his  life  had 
ended  before  it  had  begun.  Then  he  got  as 
far  as  the  remorse — the  terrible,  unrepentant 
remorse — that  he  had  shown  his  love  to  her. 
What  dreams  he  might  have  had  of  far-off 
worship,  or  even  of  companionship,  perhaps, 
in  work  or  sorrow  if  not  in  joy,  had  come  to 
wreck.  And  then  of  the  "might  have  been" 
— but  that  way  madness  lay — and  then  of  the 
shame  of  his  past,  as  if  it  had  been  some  low 
amour — if  sin  it  was,  the  marriage  did  not 
sanctify  it.  But  it  was  not,  then,  sin;  no  man 
could  think  it  sin;  and  yet  by  it  his  life  was 
ended;  things  were  wrong.  He  had  but  been 
born  to-day,  and  he  was  born  in  chains. 

Had  she,  after  all,  seen  his  love?  She  was 
angry,  she  had  turned  her  face  away.  His 
path  lay  dark  before  him.  Now  only  one 
thing  was  clear — he  must  never  see  her.  He 
must  never  see  her,  and  she  had  gone  away  dis- 
pleased. She  could  not  understand ;  he  could 
never  tell  her.  Nothing  remained.  Any 
man  will  have  a  thought  of  suicide  at  such  a 
time;  but  to  a  man  like  him  it  comes  as  a 
triviality  to  be  dismissed  with  a  scoff.  Where- 
in would  it  profit  him  to  lose  his  life?  He 
was  enlisted  in  the  whole  of  things — he  was  no 
"quitter."  If  there  was  anything  in  him 
immortal,  that  thing  would  not  be  altered  by 
his  death.  Moreover,  Miss  Ravenel  was  still 
among  the  souls  which  dwell  on  earth.  I  am 
you,  I  am  you,  he  kept  saying.     But  she  had 


turned  her  face  from  him.  There  was  no 
hope.  God  himself  could  alter  these  things 
not.  God  himself  could  now  not  bring  him 
happiness.  God  himself  could  not  make  her 
do  ill,  nor  could  he  even  pray  that  she  might 
think  of  him  again. 
He  could  only,  as  Palomyd: 

"  Never  glad  with  sweetness  of  his  lady's  eyes — 
Unloved  ever,  still  must  love  the  same, 
And  riding  ever  through  a  lonely  world 
Against  the  danger  desperately  hurled, 
Crying  her  name.'1 

He  arose  and  went  down  to  the  house.  And 
there,  as  if  for  his  blasphemy,  there  came 
some  surcease  of  the  bitterness  that  filled  the 
poor  man's  heart;  the  beginning  of  the  hap- 
piness of  faith.  The  gentle,  deep-eyed  old 
lady  had  another  message  for  him;  it  was  the 
telegram  Miss  Ravenel  had  sent  from  Balti- 
more about  her  father's  need,  and  with  it  a 
word  for  Austin.  "Tell  him,"  she  had 
written,  "I  did  not  know  that  I  should  not  see 
him  to  say  good-by  when  I  took  the  early 
train." 

To  say  good-by!  What  did  it  mean?  At 
all  events — oh,  thank  God,  she  had  meant  to 
see  him  again  1  She  had  been  willing  to  see 
him  again.  Had  the  gentle  girl  seen  the  effect 
of  her  word,  she  had  taken  it  away  from  him, 
perhaps;  she  had  only  meant  to  prevent  his 
accentuating  the  cause  of  her  departure;  but 
his  heart  sang  Nunc  dimittis.  Now  he  could 
go  in  peace.  Mrs.  Warfield  pressed  him  to 
stay,  but  no,  he,  too,  had  business,  in  West 
Virginia.  "Perhaps  he  would  come  again, 
on  his  return?"  His  heart  leaped  at  the 
words!  But  no;  he  might  not  come  again. 
Some  time,  then,  said  the  kindly  old  lady. 
Yes,  some  time. 

He  went  once  more  up  the  leafy  valley,  the 
brook  in  its  ferny  solitude  below.  Here  was 
the  place  he  had  first  looked  at  her,  the  drop- 
ping water  still  glistening  on  the  rock.  He 
drank  the  picture  to  his  heart,  for  he  should 
never  see  it  again,  and  the  sweet  dell  itself 
was  but  the  frame  of  a  picture  carried  hence- 
forth in  his  memory — a  dark-haired,  slender 
girl,  in  a  simple  gown — with  a  mist  in  her 
eyes.  Her  face  seemed  blurred  in  the  mist 
of  his  own;  her  face,  alone,  was  never  more 
clear;  this,  though,  was  to  be  the  blazon  of  his 
shield  through  life. 

Then  he  went  in  peace.  And  with  the 
motion  of  the  train,  the  hurry  of  action,  the 
telegraphing  and  answering  of  telegrams,  the 
decision  not  to  return  upon  her  footsteps  as  it 
were,  the  seeing  where  lay  his  work,  in  West 
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Virginia;  finally,  in  the  cool  of  the  evening, 
the  quiet  train,  thundering  its  mighty  way 
along  the  Alleghanies — the  rest  of  motion  and 
the  turmoil  of  his  loneliness— his  peace  gave 
way  to  joy.  His  soul  repelled  remorse  or 
doubt,  refused  to  plan,  refused  to  think,  de- 
nied to  heaven  the  wrong. 

He  saw  the  joy  of  all  the  days  behind  him — 
the  unconscious  joy  of  the  many  weeks  pre- 
ceding— and  as  die  lonely  stars  sing  in  their 
spheres,  each  traveling  alone  on  its  appointed 
way,  he  sang  within  his  lonely  heart  and  wor- 
shiped God. 

XLI 

Austin's  success — or  apparent  success — in 
their  old  mill  case  had  caused  Gresham  to 
write  to  him  at  length  about  this  coal-mining 
affair;  and  he,  anxious  to  get  somewhere,  any- 
where, anxious  to  be  fighting  something,  had 
promptly  telegraphed  that  he  would  go  to  the 
scene  at  once  and  only  asked  full  powers. 
And  arriving  there  in  the  early  morning  he 
had  gone,  not  to  the  office  of  their  local 
attorney,  not  to  the  superintendent  of  the 
mine,  but  to  the  lodge  rooms  of  the  local 
Federation  of  Labor.  It  was  early  morning 
and  the  men  were  all  sober;  he  found  them, 
indeed,  plotting  the  demonstration  for  the  day. 
Frankly,  he  stated  who  he  was;  but  then  he 
presented  his  letters  of  introduction — his 
"  character "  as  it  were — letters  from  labor 
unions  in  Nauchester,  in  Boston,  in  New  York 
— certifying  that  he  was  "fair."  And  he  told 
them  he  had  come  to  them  first,  wishing  to 
hear  their  side;  that  he  was  not  come  as  a 
lawyer;  that,  indeed,  he  would  take  no  steps  in 
court  without  their  knowledge.  This  was  a 
thing  to  be  settled  first  as  between  man  and 
man,  not  with  soldiers  or  with  Pinkerton 
men. 

It  took  him  all  that  day  to  gain  their  con- 
fidence, even  to  the  extent  that  they  would 
promise  to  meet  him,  with  the  real  leaders,  in 
the  evening.  For,  as  the  day  wore  on,  he 
heard  a  good  deal  of  "old  man  Zappi."  He 
soon  suspected  that  the  officers  of  the  local 
union  were  not,  after  all,  "the  real  thing." 
Zappi,  it  appeared,  was  a  sort  of  independent 
prospector;  he  had  lived  there  many  years 
amid  the  mountains,  making  experiments 
with  their  iron  ore;  it  is  leadership  of  men,  not 
official  rank,  that  counts  in  a  partisan  war; 
what  Zappi  said,  he  was  told,  "went." 

Zappi  turned  out  to  be  a  vast  black- 
bearded  Italian,  six  feet  and  a  half  high, 


who  had  spent  the  best  years  of  his  youth  in 
an  Austrian  prison.  With  him  he  visited  the 
miners'  homes — rude  unpainted  pinewood 
tenements,  where  four  families  herded  to- 
gether with  a  common  sink,  paying  eight 
dollars  a  month  rent  each  to  the  company — 
contrary  to  the  statutes  of  West  Virginia. 
With  him  he  visited  the  "company"  store, 
where  the  necessaries  of  life  and  some  of  the 
poisons  were  sold  to  the  miners  and  their 
families  at  high  prices  and  on  monthly  credits 
— also  against  the  law.  Indeed,  the  miners 
were  paid,  not  in  cash,  but  in  coupons,  re- 
deemable indeed  at  the  company  store,  but 
only  for  the  balance  after  the  bearer's  ac- 
count was  liquidated;  and  there  was  rarely 
any  balance.  Very  few  of  the  miners  ever  saw 
the  color  of  the  company's  money;  on  the 
contrary  they  were  heavily  in  debt  to  it,  and 
all  under  the  impression,  carefully  fostered  by 
the  agent,  that  they  could  not  leave  there  if 
they  would  until  the  debt  was  paid.  With 
Zappi  he  finally  went  to  some  of  the  shafts  of 
the  mine  itself.  Here  the  work  was  suspended ; 
only  the  pumps,  which  had  so  far  been 
respected  by  the  strikers,  were  moving  to  keep 
the  mine  free  of  water.  A  few  score  men — 
pickets,  Austin  fancied — were  lazily  smoking 
around  the  approaches  to  each  shaft;  a  score 
or  two  of  half-clad  women  and  girls  were 
reviling  a  dozen  or  so  well-dressed  men, 
armed  with  Winchesters  and  revolvers,  on 
guard  behind  the  fence. 

"Do  the  women  work  in  the  mine?"  said 
Austin.    "Surely  that  is  against  the  law?" 

"It  is,"  said  Zappi.  "So  they  only  bring 
the'men  their  dinners.  Perhaps  sometimes 
they  have  a  hand  in  pulling  out  a  car  or  pick- 
ing— that  is  an  affair  between  them  and 
husbands  or  fathers.  Or  else  they  may  be 
clerks  in  the  shed.  Don't  they  look  it?  "  said 
the  big  man  with  a  laugh. 

"No  girls  can  be  employed  at  all  under 
fourteen  in  any  occupation  in  West  Virginia," 
said  Austin. 

"But  a  woman  attains  majority  upon  her 
marriage.  Our  Italian  girls  are  marriageable 
very  young." 

"The  men  inside,  I  suppose,  are  Federal 
marshals  or  deputies?" 

Zappi  nodded.  "The  company  swore  in  all 
they  could — at  three  dollars  a  day.  It  is 
better  pay  than  they  can  get  loafing  around 
the  barrooms  at  Charleston.  Better  pay  and 
more  fun.  They  killed  a  striker  only  last 
night.  They  were  in  his  house.  He  had  a 
pretty  wife,  and  he  had  quarreled  with  her. 
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They  did  not  go  away  after  he  was  killed," 
said  Zappi  grimly. 

"  But  surely,  if  the  man  is  known " 

"He  has  only  to  step  across  the  main  street 
to  be  in  Kentucky.  The  national  Government 
has  power  over  the  strikers,  it  seems,  but  it 
has  no  power  over  those  who  kill  the  strikers." 

"Surely,  if  he  were  a  Federal  marshal — no, 
I  see,"  mused  Austin.  "A  murder  by  a 
marshal  would  involve  no  Federal  question." 

"I  do  not  profess  to  understand  your  Con- 
stitution— we  used  to  think  we  wanted  one  in 
Lombardy.  However,  the  man  had  a  brother 
or  two,"  added  Zappi  placidly.  "He  will  be 
stabbed  in  a  day  or  two,  that  marshal.  And 
then  they  will  send  up  Pinkerton  men.  Well, 
they  are  better  behaved — the  Pinkerton  men." 

It  was  very  different  from  the  strike  in 
Nauchester.  These  people  were  really  starv- 
ing. Zappi  spoke  an  English  that  was  both 
cultivated  and  idiomatic.  "You  cannot  ex- 
pect the  starving  men  to  be  too  ladylike," 
said  he.    "Particularly  the  women." 

Pinckney  determined  that  the  strike  should 
end.  This  time,  the  cause  was  an  avowed  one. 
There  was  no  "screen  law"  in  West  Virginia — 
the  one  that  had  passed  had  been  declared  un- 
constitutional by  her  Supreme  Court — so  the 
company  would  weigh  each  miner's  output  on 
its  own  scales,  and  only  after  it  had  been 
"screened"  and  the  rock  or  refuse  and  dust 
rejected.  As  a  consequence,  though  each 
man  was  permitted  only  to  mine  the  seam  as  it 
came,  he  would  often  find  that  a  full  day's 
work  had  brought  but  half  day's  pay.  But, 
under  the  injunction,  the  miners  had  no 
power  of  concerted  resistance;  other  men, 
Hungarians,  were  being  rapidly  imported;  the 
older  Italians,  who  had  known  but  that  one 
home  in  America,  were  to  be  turned  out  and 
rendered  homeless;  and  they  were  forbidden 
to  warn  them,  or  even  to  persuade.  The  head 
men,  moreover — superintendents,  foremen — 
who  had  ignored  a  monthly  contract,  were  in 
danger,  under  the  wording  of  the  injunction, 
of  arrest  for  breaking  it. 

Persuaded  at  last  of  his  good  faith,  Zappi 
and  the  two  officials  agreed  to  go  with  Austin 
to  Wheeling  where  lived  the  Federal  judge. 
Still  suspicious  of  his  entertainment,  it  re- 
quired Zappi's  intelligent  assistance  to  prevail 
on  them  to  dine  with  Austin  at  the  leading 
hotel,  where,  to  Austin's  amusement,  these 
sons  of  Anak  made,  from  the  pretentious 
catalogue  of  the  hotel  bill  of  fare,  a  dinner 
consisting  of  a  plate  of  soup  and  three  plates 
of  diversified  ice  cream.    They  did  not  dare 


accept  his  hospitality  overnight,  and  sepa- 
rated after  midnight  with  a  promise  to  meet 
him  in  the  court  room  that  morning. 

It  was  easy  to  persuade  the  local  attorney 
that  he  had  gone  too  far;  it  was  less  easy  to 
persuade  their  superintendent  that  the  picture 
cards  were  not  all  in  his  own  hand.  Where- 
upon Austin  told  him  openly  that  he  was  there 
to  settle  that  strike;  and  that  if,  to  do  that, 
it  was  necessary  to  appear  for  the  miners,  he 
would  appear  for  the  miners  and  move  to 
vacate  the  injunction  in  the  morning.  Mean- 
time Zappi,  he  told  him  (Zappi,  from  his  birth 
near  Fiume,  knew  Hungarian),  had  gone  back 
to  the  mining  camp  to  organize  a  procession, 
with  a  few  transparencies — written  in  Hun- 
garian— in  case  the  injunction  should  be 
modified.  So  the  judge  had  been  compelled 
to  open  his  court — a  court  of  equity,  the 
reader  knows,  is  never  closed — and  many 
miners,  getting  wind  of  it,  had  come  to  town. 

Austin  had  paused,  in  the  peroration  of 
his  argument,  and  the  judge  fidgeted  upon  his 
bench  impatiently.  "What  then  do  you 
want?" 

"I  want,"  said  Austin,  "that  part  of  your 
injunction  which  forbids  American  citizens 
from  walking  on  the  highways,  which  denies 
freemen  the  right  to  leave  their  labor  when 
they  choose,  vacated.  And,  since  we  are  en- 
joining against  criminal  offenses,  I  want  this 
New  Jersey  plaintiff  enjoined  from  breaking 
the  laws  of  West  Virginia,  in  that  it  compels 
the  defendants  to  trade  at  the  company  store 
and  works  young  girls  and  women  about  the 
mines." 

Pinckney  saw  the  counsel  for  the  mine  and 
railroad  put  their  heads  together. 

"I  want  the  railway  required  to  give 
Ferdinando  Zappi  and  other  independent 
miners  the  same  rates  it  gives  the  plaintiff." 

The  counsel  spoke  hastily  to  the  judge;  and 
his  honor  interrupted.  "I  think,  Mr.  Pinck- 
ney, this  matter  can  be  best  settled  by  agree- 
ment of  counsel  in  the  lobby.  Mr.  Sheriff, 
adjourn  the  court." 

"And  I  promise,"  said  Austin,  uplifting  his 
hand,  "that  if  this  is  done,  all  disorder  shall 
cease,  the  miners  will  return  to  work  pending 
the  arbitration  of  the  mine  counsel,  Mr. 
Ferdinando  Zappi,  and  myself.  Am  I  right, 
men  ?  "  He  turned  to  the  audience  of  miners 
and  repeated  it  in  Italian.  There  was  a  roar 
of  assent. 

Coming  to  the  judge's  private  room,  the 
whole  atmosphere  was  changed.  The  judge 
himself  produced  cigars,  and  the  railroad 
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counsel,  from  a  capacious  green  bag,  a  bottle 
of  whisky.  ' '  Wouldn't  do  to  find  such  a  thing 
in  the  judge's  chambers — but  this  comes  in  the 
original  package,  eh,  judge  ?  " 

"Well,  really,"  said  his  honor,  looking 
away,  "you  got  me  up  rather  early  in  the 
morning,  boys.  But,  Brother  Pinckney — that 
move  about  the  rates — in  the  first  place,  the 
railroad  isn't  a  party;  in  the  second  place,  your 
firm  is  counsel  for  it." 

"Well,"  said  Austin,  "Zappi  helped  me; 
one  good  turn  deserves  another.  I  knew  it 
was  ail  among  friends,"  he  added. 

Southerners  have  not  a  keen  sense  of  humor. 
"The  railroad  doesn't  make  rates  any  dif- 
ferent to  anybody.  It  owns  the  Powhatan 
coal  mine,  or  so  I  am  informed.  And  it 
buvs  its  coal  at  the  mine." 

"The  mine  doesn't  pay  any  dividends," 
said  its  counsel  significantly.  "But  how  did 
you  get  them  to  agree  to  the  arbitration?" 

"Zappi  and  I  have  got  it  all  arranged.  You 
are  to  pay  a  minimum  rate  per  carload  of 
mineral.  And  then  you  are  to  pay  an  extra 
arbitrary  for  the  merchantable  coal." 

"Well,  I  don't  know  that  we  can  do  any 
better,  particularly  if  his  honor  is  going  to 
emasculate  our  injunction." 

"  Oh,  Brother  Pinckney  must  fix  up  his  in- 
junction!   I'll  sign  it,"  said  the  judge. 

"The  deputy  marshals  must  be  discharged. 
I  have  promised  that." 

"We  shall  be  more  than  ready  to  stop  the 
expense.  But  how  about  the  protection  to 
property?" 

"I'll  answer  for  that,"  said  Austin.  "I'm 
more  troubled  about  the  Hungarians — that 
witness  was  frightened  to  death." 

"Oh,  the  Huns  and  dagoes  must  fight  it 
outl"  said  the  court.  "Anyhow,  I've  got  no 
jurisdiction." 

But  Pinckney  went  back  and  passed  that 
night  at  "the  mine,  in  the  house  of  his  friend 
Zappi.  There  was  no  disorder;  only  a  pro- 
cession with  fireworks  and  a  little  noise.  The 
deputies  were  hustled  out  upon  a  special  train. 
And  it  was  some  years  before  another  strike 
took  place  in  the  Powhatan  coal  fields. 

Austin  was  so  tired  that  he  could  not  sleep 
upon  the  sleeping  car,  going  home.  He 
pulled  up  the  shades  of  his  section  and  watched 
the  great  mountains  that  seemed,  with  the 
train's  motion,  to  go  slowly  by.  He  felt  that 
he  had  been  right  in  what  he  had  done.  He 
only  wished  that  he  could  talk  it  over  with 
Mary  Ravenel.  But  alas!  he  might  never 
more  talk  any  question  over  with  Miss  Rave- 


nel.   He  had  forfeited  the  right.    Ah,  God, 
if  he  had  known  that  one  could  love  like  this! 


XLII 

The  house  at  Ravenel  had  been  somewhat 
more  full  than  Miss  Aylwin  had  reported  it. 
Besides  Bernard  Rhodes  and  Freddy  Wiston, 
and  the  Havilands  later,  and  she  herself  and 
Miss  Brevier,  there  had  been  two  or  three 
other  New  York  women,  to  say  nothing  of 
Fritz  Kollner  and  a  series  of  young  girls  from 
the  watch  factory,  who  did  not  always  sleep 
at  the  house.  But  Miss  Alywin  was  quite 
without  interest  in  these. 

At  first,  Miss  Ravenel  tried  asking  the 
factory  girls  in  twos.  But  this,  she  found,  did 
not  answer;  they  would  cling  to  each  other  like 
kittens  in  a  basket.  They  were  not  so  much 
afraid  of  the  women  (for  they  had  known 
Miss  Ravenel),  but  very  much  afraid  of  the 
men,  and  insisted  upon  not  forgetting  that 
Kollner  was  their  overseer.  It  is  true,  they 
were  only  partly  Americans;  all  had  some 
Swiss  or  German  in  their  descent.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  New  York  girls  were  quite 
easy  with  Rhodes  and  Freddy  Wiston,  but 
very  much  afraid  of  Mrs.  Warfield  and  Miss 
Brevier,  even  a  little  admiringly  awful  of  their 
hostess.  For  Miss  Ravenel  had  not,  pur- 
posely, invited  any  from  the  dozen  of  her  tried 
lieutenants,  young  women  she  had  worked 
with  for  years,  whose  characters  were  formed, 
whose  standards  were  high — they  quite  under- 
stood this,  and  were  not  jealous.  "We  have 
you  in  the  winter,"  said  one  of  them  when  she 
explained  it  to  them — but  she  had  chosen 
guests  among  the  young  women  who  attracted 
her  attention,  in  stores,  in  dressmakers'  shops, 
in  salaried  positions.  They  were  not,  as  a 
rule,  in  her  classes,  nor  yet  interested  in 
settlement  work;  indeed,  Miss  Ravenel  had  to 
use  some  ingenuity  to  get  the  invitations 
naturally  to  them.  Far  from  being  the  "most 
deserving,"  or  even  "the  poor,"  they  were 
girls,  rather,  who  belonged  to  the  discontented 
beauty  type,  whose  career  might  yet  be  said  to 
present  a  doubtful  horoscope;  they  were  all 
earning  good  wages  and  all  young.  For  the 
young  hostess  frankly  recognized  that  there 
was  nothing,  or  nothing  of  this  sort,  to  be  done 
with  the  woman  who  had  turned  thirty,  or 
even  twenty-five.  And  the  one  hopeless  class, 
she  had  discovered,  either  to  work  upon  or  to 
work  for  others,  was,  sad  to  say,  the  idle 
middle-class  young  woman  who  lived  at  heme 
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and  had  pocket  money;  while  to  the  poor,  of 
course,  it  was  useless  to  present  this  side  of  life. 

For  Mary  Ravenel's — possibly  Quixotic — 
object  was  to  mingle  different  social  classes: 
not  so  much  that  they  might  copy,  as  that  they 
might  comprehend,  each  other.  She  did  not 
see,  in  a  democracy,  why  there  should  not  be 
a  common  meeting  ground.  Even  in  the 
Florentine  republic,  even  in  Provencal  life, 
classes  had  understood  one  another.  John 
Haviland  would  sigh  a  little,  when  he  came 
down  there  on  his  visit  and  listened  to  these 
views  of  hers — very  gently  though.  "By  all 
means,  try.  But  I  fear  you  forget  the  modern 
proletariat.  They  had  no  proletariat  in  Flor- 
ence and  Provence.  They  had  no  department 
stores.  They  had  no  hives  of  machinery, 
turning  human  souls  into  machines,  turning 
them  out  at  the  evening  whistle,  tired  with  the 
very  tedium,  the  soullessness  of  it,  too  jaded 
for  all  but  the  red  pepper  of  pleasure,  liquor, 
sensuous  enjoyment,  gambling  on  the  races." 
But  Mary  would  not  let  herself  be  discour- 
aged. 

"If  there  are  other  people — and  we  know 
there  are — leading  higher  lives,  with  higher 
pleasures,  should  we  not  show  them  to  them? 
No,  you  know  I  don't  mean  Browning  read- 
ings or  Kreutzer  sonatas,  or  even  pictures 
or  books,  but  all  the  gentler  life,  the  indefin- 
able totality  of  the  life  a  lady — any  lady — 
may  lead.  They  need  not  be  rich  for  that 
To  be  sure,  they  must  get  into  the  country 
now  and  then,  and  care  more  for  books  and 
music  and  less  for  matin&s,  and  they  must 
see  ladies  and  gentlemen  until  they  can  notice 
the  difference." 

,  "I  have  a  new  recruit  for  you,"  John  had 
said.  "Mamie  Rastacq,  she  would  be  a 
drawing  card." 

"Mrs.  Rastacq!" 

"  She  has  fallen  in  love  with  you,  it  appears. 
Have  you  seen  her  much?  She  is  quite  in 
earnest  And,  do  you  know,  I  am  by  no 
means  sure  she  would  do  it  badly.  She  is  a 
lady — in  spite  of  all.  And  she  is  full  of  in- 
telligence and  a  certain  charm.  She  quite 
pleaded  with  me  for  an  invitation — said  she 
would  wear  only  her  simplest  dresses." 

"As  far  as  that  goes,  nothing  would  be 
too  good,"  said  Miss  Ravenel  indignantly. 
"  Everyone  is  to  come  as  he  naturally  is,  with- 
out condescension  of  any  kind." 

"Mamie  is  quite  too  clever  to  condescend, 
except  that  she  may  stoop  to  conquer  some  of 
your  young  men.  Don't  you,  by  the  way, 
find  the  young  men  rather  difficult  ?  " 


"Well,"  said  Miss  Ravenel,  "I  haven't 
asked  any  young  men,  except,  of  course,  Fritz 
Kdllner.  You  see,  I'm  working  among  girls, 
and  I  don't  know  the  corresponding  men.  I 
did  try  one,  a  salesman  I  had  known  in  a 
Baltimore  store  for  many  years,  and  he  was 
quite  impossible.  I  mean,  he  posed.  Then 
I  asked  Miss  Aylwin  to  find  me  some,  and  she 
said  she  didn't  know  any.  After  all,  I'm  not 
trying  to  elevate  young  men!"  The  girl 
laughed. 

"The  development  should  be  even,"  said 
John  demurely.  "But  about  poor  Mamie," 
persisted  Haviland.  "She  hasn't  got  to  the 
stage  of  good  works,  but  she's  not  without 
faith — in  you,  at  all  events.  Poor  Grace 
could  never  influence  her — perhaps  she  was 
so  near  her  age.    Where  did  you  know  her  ?  " 

"And  I'm  ten  years  younger!  As  if  I 
could  influence  a  Mrs.  Antoine  Rastacq!" 
said  Mary,  blushing.  "Oh,  I  have  met  her 
several  times — now  I  remember,  she  did  say 
something  about  industrial  schools — or  rather 
the  possibility  of  a  big  private  day  and  evening 
school,  in  housekeeping,  cooking,  the  minor 
arts  of  life — it  was  at  Mrs.  Gower's  dinner." 

"  How  did  Freddy  get  on  ?  " 

"Mr.  Wiston  was  a  dear — they  all  adored 
him — the  New  York  women  told  me,  all  of 
them  separately,  that  they  knew  he  was  a 
'real  swell'  and  had  no  idea  such  a  one  could 
be  so  nice!" 

"And  Mr.  Rhodes?" 

"  Well,  they  liked  him,  but  not  quite  so  well 
He  was  too  fond  of  trying  psychological  ex- 
periments. You  know,  Mrs.  Bernard  could 
not  come;  still,  he  was  very  good.  To  do  the 
girls  justice,  they  came  with  the  possibility 
of  a  flirtation — still  less,  an  engagement — 
almost  too  carefully  put  out  of  their  minds. 
It  was  not  quite  natural.  Had  any  of  the 
men  proposed,  I  am  sure  the  answer  would 
have  been,  Sir,  you  forget  yourself! " 

"That  is  not  quite  natural,"  twinkled  John. 

"You  know  they  understood  the  nature  of 
the  experiment  as  well  as  I  did.  They  were 
fully  informed  that  there  was  a  difference 
in  our  social  positions;  what  the  differences 
were,  they  were  left  to  find  out  for  themselves. 
Yet  nothing  would  induce  them  to  believe 
that  my  Baltimore  friend  was  a  gentleman  or 
that  Mr.  Wiston  wasn't,  though  the  one  was 
stiff  as  a  poker  and  Freddy  made  almost  a 
buffoon  of  himself  trying  to  amuse  them!  But 
they  were  all  the  more  terribly  conscious  of 
their  several  stations  in  life! " 

"I  see  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  proper  re- 


:  'In  my  days  we  did  not  flay  with  a 
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action  from  self-conscious  elements/'  laughed 
John.  "  It  is  social  chemistry  you  are  trying. 
It  needs  great  heat.  That,  I  suppose,  was  the 
ardent  Mr.  Rhodes's  excuse " 

"I  haven't  told  you  anything  about  Dr. 
Rhodes?"  said  Miss  Ravenel  in  some  dis- 
may. 

"  No,  but  your  grandmother  has.  She  said 
she  had  to  ask  him  how  his  wife  was,  one  day 
at  breakfast." 

"You  may  laugh,  Mr.  Haviland,  but  I 
don't  see  why  such  meetings  of  different  social 
classes  should  not  lead  to  marriage  1  I  think 
the  last  thing  to  consider  is  equality  of  fortune. 
There  should  be  disparity  of  wealth — the 
rich  should  wed  the  poor — and  if  different 
social  classes  came  together,  it  would  human- 
ize society  as  a  whole." 

"You  have  a  very  beautiful  hat  on,  Miss 
Ravenel,"  said  John. 

"I  am  sure,  I  wish  Miss  Aylwin  could  have 
married  Fritz  Kollner."  insisted  the  girl. 
"  He  was  painfully  in  love  with  her.  But  she 
would  not  look  at  him.  She  would  not  even 
let  it  be  known  that  she  had  been  a  type- 
writer, and  all  the  women — even  the  New 
York  working  girls — took  her  for  a  lady." 

"How  did  you  come  to  know  her ? " 

"  I  met  her  on  the  train.  She  has  promised 
to  teach  for  me — that  is,  to  take  a  Sunday- 
school  class — she  says  she  cannot  teach  any- 
thing else.  She  is  a  churchwoman.  But  she 
is  rather  a  puzzle  to  me.  However,  she  is  very 
nice  about  the  Laurel  Run  girls.  She  showed 
them  how  to  make  over  their  gowns.  Lau- 
rel Run,  you  must  know,  is  the  name  of  the 
watch  factory.  She  had  one  or  two  beautiful 
dresses  herself." 

"  Did  the  watch  girls  wear  dinner  dresses? " 

"I  did  not  want  them  to  be  different  from 
the  others,  and  they  didn't  either  after  the 
first  day.  They  all  had  white  muslins,  and 
Miss  Aylwin  cut  out  the  low  necks.  They 
sat  that  night — there  were  two  of  them — 
next  Mr.  Wiston  and  Kollner,  and  it  was 
pretty  to  see  how  afraid  they  were  of  each 
other." 

"Freddy  is  a  little  gentleman,"  said  John. 

"He  said  their  modesty  was  infectious. 
He  didn't  dare  take  his  eyes  off  his  plate! 
Then  they  looked  at  my  grandmother,  and 
Miss  Brevier — my  grandmother  wore  her  old 
white  lace,  only  no  diamonds.  We  drew  the 
line  at  diamonds — pretty  dresses  they  could 
have  themselves." 

"You  must  ask  Mamie  Rastacq.     But  I 


don't  see  how  low-cut  gowns  represent  the 
higher  life " 

"Not  the  higher  life,"  frowned  the  girl. 
"  Only  life  as  it  is.  We  mustn't  disguise  any- 
thing that  we  do.  They  will  teach  us,  if  it  is 
a  wrong.  So,  I  had  wine  at  dinner.  Some 
of  the  men  had  never  seen  wine  in  a  decent 
place.  We  should  lead  no  one  into  tempta- 
tion; but  everyone  must  learn  to  resist  it." 

"  I  am  sure  they  are  the  better  for  the  visit," 
John  ended  gravely. 

"And  they  have  all  promised  to  help  in  my 
classes  next  year! "  laughed  Miss  Ravenel,  the 
woman  that  was  ever  present  in  this  young 
person  giving  place  to  the  girl  again.  "And 
the  best  of  the  Laurel  Run  girls  are  to  get  up 
classes  in  housekeeping  during  my  absence 
in  the  winter." 

Mary  thought  sometimes  of  asking  Austin 
Pinckney  for  her  next  house  party — why  not? 
She  had  asked  his  partner,  David  Radnor. 
So  quickly  a  woman  with  a  soul  like  hers 
adapted  herself  to  the  possibilities  of  good  in 
all  her  life's  experiences.  She  thought  that 
she  would  have  done  so,  had  she  known  Mrs. 
Pinckney  at  all.  In  the  next  winter,  she  made 
occasion  to  meet  Austin's  wife — vet  even  then 
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she  did  not.  How  poor  Austin,  had  he  known 
it,  would  have  had  his  heart  lightened,  that 
terrible  summer!  He  never  heard  from  her. 
He  was  sure  that  he  should  never  hear  from 
her  again.  He  used  to  go  to  the  houses  where 
he  knew  the  people  knew  her,  in  the  autumn, 
as  they  came  back  to  town;  he  would  talk  as- 
siduously to  the  very  dullest  of  their  common 
acquaintances,  full  of  yearning  hope  that  there 
might  be  some  mention  of  her  name.  Yet  in 
October,  when  Miss  Ravenel  went  to  stay  with 
the  Havilands  at  Garrison's  on  the  Hudson, 
John  came  up  from  town  one  night,  annoyed 
that  he  had  not  even  persuaded  Pinckney  to 
come  up  and  pass  a  night. 

"He'd  be  just  the  man  for  one  of  your 
experimental  house  parties,"  said  the  un- 
suspecting John. 

It  was  not  until  late  that  winter  that  she 
saw  him  again,  at  a  casual  dinner  party,  the 
Ralstons,  dull  rich  people,  but  very  helpful 
to  her  in  her  charities.  She  did  not  speak  to 
him,  but  as  she  drew  aside  to  let  him  pass 
before  (he  was  taking  Mrs.  Ralston  in)  she 
saw  that  his  face  was  quite  white.  He  only 
bowed ;  she  had  expected  him  to  shake  hands. 
And  after  dinner  the  girl  in  her  gained  the 
upper  hand  and  she  made  pretext  of  a  concert 
and  "went  on." 


{To  be  continued.) 
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|T  has  been  humorously  said 
that  formerly  a  library, 
even  a  public  library,  was 
a  Reservoir  of  knowledge, 
while  nowadays  it  is  a 
Fountain  of  information. 
Without  inquiring  too 
nicely  into  the  respective  distributive  functions 
of  a  fountain  and  a  reservoir,  since  both  in  a 
sense  have  the  same  office,  this  statement  may 
for  our  present  purpose  be  regarded  as  being 
as  true  as  it  is  amusing,  and  properly  con- 
sidered will  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  the 
planning  of  our  great  modern  libraries  and 
on  their  differences  from  their  no  less  great 
predecessors.  Even  to-day,  many — nay,  most 
— of  the  great  public  libraries  are  not  lending 
libraries,  their  treasures  being  preserved  for 
consultation  in  the  building  which  enshrines 
them. 

The  older  libraries  both  of  Europe  and  of 
this  country  were  in  every  sense  reservoirs 
into  which  stores  of  learning  in  the  shape 
of  books  were  poured,  and  out  of  which  it 
was,  and  not  infrequently  is,  very  difficult  to 
extract  anything  except  by  patient  and  long- 
sustained  rummaging  not  infrequently  per- 
sonal and  most  begriming. 

The  great  English  college  libraries — Trinity 
and  Magdalen  at  Cambridge,  and  Christ- 
church,  Queens,  and  Merton  at  Oxford — are 
public  only  to  the  members  of  the  colleges 
which  own  them,  or  their  guests. 

The  college  libraries  in  this  country  are 
under  somewhat  similar  restrictions,  and  all, 
with  possibly  a  few  exceptions,  and  those  of 
the  newest,  conform  to  what  may  be  called  the 
reservoir  type.  In  the  English  examples,  at 
any  rate,  the  walls  are  lined  with  bookcases 
which  in  most  instances  are  carried  out  into 
the  floor  space  so  as  to  form  alcoves.  These 
are  in  some  cases,  as  at  Merton  College, 
Oxford,  furnished  with  desks  and  benches  for 
students;  indeed,  this  is  an  almost  complete 


survival  of  the  monastic  library  of  the  great 
religious  houses,  and  has  changed  but  little 
from  the  date  of  its  foundation  at  the  time  of 
the  revival  of  learning  in  Europe.  It  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  interesting  mediaeval 
library  in  England.  It  was  fitted  up  by 
Bishop  Rede,  of  Chichester,  in  1350.  The 
combination  desk  bookcases  to  which  many 
of  the  ancient  volumes  are  still  tethered  by 
chains,  and  the  heavy  oak  benches,  recall 
the  days  of  manuscripts  or  rare  and  costly 
printed  books. 

Extraordinary  as  it  may  seem,  books  did 
not  cease  to  be  chained  to  the  shelves  until 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century;  in  the 
Eton  College  Library  chains  were  removed  in 
1719,  and  in  the  Bodleian  not  until  1757. 

The  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  and  the 
University  Library  at  Cambridge  have  been 
caught  up  into  another  class  by  the  enactment 
of  the  various  copyright  laws,  whereby  copies 
of  every  publication  in  the  kingdom  are 
compulsorily  presented  to  them  as  well  as  to 
the  British  Museum,  the  Advocates'  Library, 
Edinburgh,  and  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
This,  while  greatly  enhancing  their  scope  and 
value,  puts  a  severe  strain  both  on  their  ac- 
commodations and  their  methods  of  ad- 
ministration; so  much  so  that  at  Oxford  the 
reading  room  is  in  the  Radcliffe  Camera,  while 
the  bulk  of  the  library  is  stored  in  the  old 
Schools  Building,  where,  however,  there  is 
also  some  reading  accommodation. 

This  conforms  to  the  original  alcove  and 
desk  type;  the  Radcliffe,  which  was  not  built 
until  1749,  having  alcoves  and  galleries. 

The  Bodleian  is  the  oldest  public  library 
in  Europe,  and  consequently,  in  all  prob- 
ability, the  oldest  in  existence,  founded 
between  1439  and  1446  by  Duke  Hum- 
phrey, of  Gloucester,  who  presented  the  large 
number,  for  those  days,  of  600  manuscripts  to 
the  university,  and  further  assisted  it  in  the 
erection  of  a  building  "far  removed  from 


worldly  noise"  for  their  reception  and  study. 
The  contents  of  the  library  were  so  effectually 
dispersed  under  Edward  VI,  in  1549,  that 
only  three  of  Duke  Humphrey's  manuscripts 
are  now  known  to  be  in  existence. 

Sir  Thomas  Bodley  refounded  it  in  1600, 
refitted  the  old  building,  furnished  it  with 
books,  and  obtained  from  the  Stationers' 
Company  a  promise  to  present  a  copy  of  all 
books  printed  by  members  of  their  company. 

The  plan  which  succeeded  to  this  came 
into  vogue  with  the  building  of  the  Library 
of  the  Escorial  in  Spain  in  1584.  The  new 
arrangement  proved  so  satisfactory  that  it 
spread  rapidly  over  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
and  thence  into  England.  In  this  type  of 
library  the  windows  were  set  high  in  the 
walls,  which  were  lined  with  bookshelves,  and 
where  it  was  needed,  additional  space  was 
secured  by  the  erection  of  galleries,  so  that  the 
books  could  be  carried  from  the  floor  to  the 
often  very  lofty  ceiling.  The  alcove  system, 
modified  to  suit  the  new  conditions,  was  not 
infrequently  combined  with  this  plan,  and  we 
find  libraries  with  one  or  the  other,  or  even 
occasionally  both  galleries  and  alcoves. 


The  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan  and  All 
Souls'  College  Library,  Oxford,  have  galleries; 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  have  alcoves  only,  and  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  has  both. 

Most  libraries  of  this  type  were  not  mere- 
ly repositories  for  books,  but  museums  of 
curiosities  and  picture  galleries  as  well.  A 
curious  outcome  and  reminder  of  this  con- 
dition of  affairs  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  chief  officer  of  the  British  Museum  is  the 
principal  librarian. 

None  of  these  is  a  lending  library  in  any  but 
a  very  restricted  sense;  most  of  them  do  not 
permit  the  withdrawal  of  any  work. 

A  long  list  might  be  made  of  libraries, 
public  but  not  national,  which  conform  more 
or  less  to  this  type,  but  an  example  may  be 
found  in  almost  every  important  city  of  the 
Old  and  New  Worlds.  In  this  country  almost 
every  little  town  and  village,  in  New  England 
at  least,  has  its  atheneum  or  lyceum  or  more 
recently  founded  Memorial  Public  Library. 

The  greatest  of  the  national  public  libraries 
are  of  course  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  in 
Paris  and  that  of    the  British  Museum  in 
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London.  The  Imperial  Library,  Vienna,  and 
the  Congressional  Library,  Washington,  are 
also  conspicuous  in  this  class.  These  are 
not  circulating  libraries,  nor  even  merely  con- 
sulting libraries  with  reading  rooms  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  numberless  students 
who  flock  to  them  daily — but  also  vast  store- 
houses for  all  the  publications  which,  under 
the  various  copyright  acts  of  the  nations  which 
own  them,  must  be  placed  on  file  there,  to- 
gether with  inestimable  treasures  of  art  and 
literature,  which  the  care  of  our  forefathers 
deposited  in  them  for  safe-keeping. 

The  British  Museum  Library,  with  its  read- 
ing room  in  the  center  surrounded  by  the 
storerooms  of  books,  which  also  encircle  the 
vast  rotunda  from  the  floor  to  the  spring  of 
the  dome,  has  been  until  recently,  despite 
faults  inherent  in  the  fact  that  it  was  an  ad- 
dition to  an  already  existing  building,  gener- 
ally accepted  as  the  ideal  arrangement  for  a 
great  public  reference  library,  and  on  its  plan 
most  of  those  built  since  1858,  the  date  of  its 
opening,  have  been  founded. 

The  origin  of  the  library  dates  from  1759, 


when  the  library  and  collections  of  Sir  Hans 
Sloane  and  the  Harleian  manuscripts  were 
purchased  for  the  nation.  To  these  were 
added  the  Cotton  manuscripts  which  had  been 
presented  to  the  nation  in  1700.  These  were 
all  deposited  in  Montagu  House,  which  was 
bought  for  the  purpose;  additions  necessitated 
an  increase  in  the  building,  and  when,  in 
1823,  George  IV  presented  it  with  his  father's 
library,  the  old  structures  were  gradually  re- 
placed by  the  present  huge  quadrangle,  in 
which  are  housed  some  of  the  most  famous 
collections  of  antiquities  extant. 

In  1 700  the  first  Copyright  Act  was  passed, 
under  the  provisions  of  which  a  copy  of  all 
works  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  was  to  be 
deposited  in  this  and  the  other  libraries  men- 
tioned above. 

The  library  facilities  were  fast  becoming 
totally  inadequate  to  cope  with  the  task  of 
housing  and  using  the  flood  of  volumes  which 
annually  poured  from  the  presses  of  the 
country,  and  in  1855,  Panizzi,  who  was  then 
librarian,  with  a  stroke  of  genius  solved  the 
problem  by  the  erection  of  the  great  rotunda, 
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140  feet  in  diameter  and  106  high,  in  the 
quadrangle  formed  by  the  main  buildings, 
filling  the  corners  with  stack  rooms. 

The  enormous  increase  in  the  number  of 
books  published,  which  are  added  to  the 
library  at  the  rate  of  50,000  a  year,  has  put  a 
totally  unanticipated  pressure  on  its  capacity, 


be  used  without  any  formality;  and  best  of 
all,  no  sightseers  are  admitted  within  its 
hushed  and  studious  precincts. 

The  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  although  like 
most  French  institutions  it  has  its  ligende 
which  claims  Clovis  as  its  founder,  was 
actually  founded  by  Francis  I,  who  in  1536 


and  it  had  the  disadvantage  of  having  been 
built  in  the  days  before  the  general  introduc- 
tion of  steel  and  other  fireproof  .materials,  but 
it  has  sufficed  for  half  a  century  for  the  stor- 
ing of  2,500,000  volumes,  the  second  largest 
collection  in  the  world,  every  one  of  which  is 
readily  accessible  to  any  of  the  458  readers 
which  the  rotunda  will  accommodate.  Twenty 
thousand  reference  books  line  the  walls  of  the 
lower  portion  of  this  reading  room,  which  may 


decreed  that  a  copy  of  every  book  printed  in 
France  should  be  deposited  in  the  Royal 
Library.  It  was  installed  in  its  present 
quarters  in  the  Hotel  Mazarin,  the  former 
palace  of  the  cardinal  of  that  name,  in  1724; 
this  building  has  been  altered  and  enlarged 
until  now  the  library  consists  of  a  vast  block 
bounded  by  four  streets.  It  contains  3,000,- 
000  volumes,  thus  ranking  as  the  largest  col- 
lection in  the  world,  although  this  number  is 


swelled  by  reckoning  every  pamphlet,  which 
in  the  British  Museum  and  many  other  libra- 
ries are  bound  into  volumes  each  containing 
several  brochures. 

In  plan  it  somewhat  resembles  the  British 
Museum,  the  great  salle  de  travail,  which  in 
this  case  is  square,  with  a  large  semicircular 
bay  at  one  side  for  the  librarians,  having  been 
built  at  a  recent  date  in  the  courtyard  of 
the  main  quadrangle.  The  chief  stack  room 
is  connected  with  the  librarians'  bay  of  the 
reading  room.  Seats  are  provided  for  314 
readers,  but  there  are  of  course  also  a  number 
of  rooms  for  special  students. 

The  modern  or  fountain  type  of  library  is 
of  so  recent  a  development  that  comparatively 
few  examples  are  yet  in  existence. 

Of  these  the  most  conspicuous  is  probably 
the  Congressional  Library  in  Washington, 
which,  although  it  has  been  classed  properly 
enough  with  the  great  national  libraries  in 
London  and  Paris  as  a  reservoir,  has  yet  what 
may  be  termed  a  fountain  attachment,  since 
one  of  its  functions,  for  which  it  is  equipped 
with  the  most  modern  and  scientific  appli- 
ances, is  the  circulation  of  its  contents  among 
the  members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  together  with  certain  other 
Government  officers. 


At  its  foundation  in  the  year  1800  it  was 
intended  only  for  the  use  of  the  members  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  but 
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Thomas  Jefferson,  who  was  then  President, 
hailed  it  prophetically  as  the  Library  of  the 
United  States.  Many  years  were  to  pass 
before  this  prophecy  was  fulfilled.  It  was 
burned,  together  with  the  Capitol  building  in 
which  it  was  housed,  by  the  British  troops  in 
August,  1814.     A  fresh  start  was  made  with 


In  theyear  1865  thepreviously  existing  Copy- 
right Law  was  so  modified  as  to  require  the 
deposit  in  the  Library  of  Congress  of  a  copy 
of  every  publication  on  which  copyright  is  re- 
quired. Under  these  circumstances  the  library 
naturally  grew  rapidly  to  be  the  largest  in  the 
country;  and  soon  the  old  quarters  in  the 


the  acquisition  of  Jefferson's  books,  some 
6,700  in  number,  which  were  purchased  by  the 
nation,  and  it  soon  began  to  grow  rapidly.  In 
1832  a  Law  Library  was  established,  which  at 
present  numbers  some  110,000  volumes;  this, 
for  the  convenience  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  sits  in  the  Capitol,  was  not  removed 
to  the  new  building.  Once  again,  in  1851,  it 
passed  through  the  flames,  which  consumed 
three  fifths  of  the  entire  library. 


Capitol  became  so  congested  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  library  to  perform  its  functions. 
Ground  was  broken  for  the  new  building  in 
1886,  and  it  was  completed  in  1897.  Its 
plan,  which  is  obviously  suggested  by  that  of 
the  British  Museum,  on  which,  however,  it  is 
a  great  improvement,  consists  of  an  octagonal 
reading  room  with  alcoves  in  the  center,  with 
the  store  or,  as  they  have  now  become,  stack 
rooms  radiating  from  it. 
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The  distributing  desk  in  the  center  of  the 
rotunda,  which  is  the  heart  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem, not  merely  of  supplying  books  tc-'readers, 
but  of  responding  to  the  incessant  demands 
of  the  members  of  Congress  in  the  Capitol,  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  away,  is  thus  at  the  point 
where  books  can  be  delivered  from  the  shelves 
and  transmitted  to  their  readers  with  the 
least  possible  delay. 

So  successful  lias  the  plan  proved  that, 
thanks  to  the  mechanical  book-carrying  ap- 
paratus, it  takes  no  more  than  six  or  seven 
minutes  to  deliver  to  the  reader  any  volume 
he  may  call  for,  and  the  Congressmen  get 
their  books  through  a  subterranean  passage 
connecting  the  library  with  the  Capitol  in  less 
time  than  it  took  when  the  library  occupied 
its  old  quarters  in  the  Capitol  itself. 


The  library  as  at  present  arranged  has  a 
capacity  of  2,000,000  volumes. 

I  have  no  space  here  to  touch  on  the  elabo- 
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Halfoflhc  Ground  plan. 

The  reading  room,  or  rotunda,  is  octagonal 
in  shape,  with  a  diameter  of  100  feet,  and  has 
besides  an  alcove  on  eachof  the  eight  sides;  ac- 
commodation is  here  afforded  for  289  readers. 

The  stack  rooms,  which,  owing  to  the  ingen- 
ious improvements  made  in  existing  devices 
by  Mr.  Bernard  Green,  are  regarded  as  most 
perfect  and  complete,  have  served  as  models 
for  all  succeeding  examples;  they  consist  of 
three  rooms,  the  larger  two  of  which  are  112 
feet  long;  they  are  all  45  feel  wide  and  60 
feet  high.  They  are  absolutely  fireproof,  the 
only  materials  used  in  their  construction  be- 
ing steel,  glass,  brick,  and  marble.  In  these 
rooms  are  erected  the  stacks,  nine  stories  of 
7  feet  each  in  height;  these  are  composed  of 
a  slender  steel  skeleton  carrying  slabs  of 
white  marble  for  the  floors,  and  a  very  in- 
geniously devised  steel  shelf  for  the  books. 
They  run  across  the  rooms,  the  long  walls  of 
which  are  practically  sheets  of  plate  glass. 


rate  and  in  many  respects  wonderful  series 
of  decorative  paintings  and  sculpture  which 
make  the  Congressional  Library  one  of  the 
show  places  of  the  United  States. 

The  first  of  the  three  most  conspicuous 
public,  as  distinct  from  national,  libraries  of 
the  latest  modem  type  of  purely  consulting 
and  circulating  library,  whose  function  is  not 
to  store  but  to  disseminate  books,  is  the 
Chicago  Public  Library.  Here  the  problem 
was  complicated  bv  the  necessity  for  including 
quarters  for  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
which  comprise  a  memorial  hall,  assembly 
room,  archives,  etc.  The  result  is  that  al- 
though the  book  stacks  have  been  placed  as 
centrally  as  possible  and  do  actually  adjoin 
the  delivery  room  of  the  circulating  depart- 
ment, practically  all  the  reading  rooms  are  at 
the  north  end  of  the  building,  far  from  these 
sources  of  supply. 

Its  present  capacity  is  300,000  volumes, 
with  space  reserved  for  as  many  more;  by 
adding  stack  rooms  it  can  ultimately  be  made 
to  accommodate  2,000,000  books.  An  inter- 
esting feature  is  that  there  are  1,000  books 
printed  in  raised  ty|>e  for  the  use  of  the  blind. 

The  second  of  these  libraries,  the  Boston 


Public  Library,  would  seem  to  be  less  per- 
fectly fitted  to  its  purpose  than  that  just  de- 
scribed, since  the  stack  rooms  communicate 


with  the  public  departments  by  only  a  single 
passage,  and  that  in  the  delivery  alcove  of 
the  circulating  room;  so  that  the  books  from 
six  floors  of  stacks  have  to  be  brought  by 
a  very  complicated 
system  of  electric 
tramways  and  lifts  to 
one  outlet  at  one  cor- 
ner of  the  building. 
The  reading  room, 
which  is  called  Bates 
Hall,  in  honor  of  an 
early  benefactor  of 
the  library,  is  a  noble 
apartment  218  feet 
long  by  42  wide, 
running  up  through 
two  stories  of  the 
building,  and  will 
seat  from  250  to  300 
readers.  Its  chief 
disadvantage  as  a 
reading  room  is  that 
it  opens  by  several  en- 
trances directly  from 
the  Circulating   De- 


livery, Children's,  and  other  public  rooms  of 
the  building,  and  with  its  barrel- vaulted  ceil- 
ing and  apsidal  ends  is  altogether  too  attrac- 
ightseer.  This  draw- 
back might  have 
been  obviated  if  the 
Circulating  and 
other  departments 
had  been  placed  on 
the  ground  floor,  but 
for  some  reason  the 
most  frequented 
public  rooms  are 
one  flight  up,  while 
the  Special  Libraries 
are  on  thethird  floor. 
The  building  has  a 
capacity  of  1,500,000 
books,  of  which  the 
stack  room  will  con- 
tain 1,000,000. 

The  architectural 
features,  beautiful  as 
they  are,  do  not  in 
all  cases  clothe  and 
reveal    the    interior 


construction  as  frankly  as  one. might  wish; 
but  the  glories  of  the  interior  decorations, 
particularly  the  unique  series  of  paintings  by 
Mr.  Sargent,  are  too  famous  to  need  more 
than  mention. 

The  third  of  this  class,  the  New  York  Pub- 
lic Library,  Astor,  Lenox,  and  Tilden  foun- 
dations, it  is  hoped,  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe,  will  prove  to  be  the  last  word  in 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  library  con- 
struction. 

This  happy  result  is  the  outcome  of  the 
utmost  care  in  the  preparation  of  the  plans, 
first  on  the  part  of  the  director  and  the 
trustees,  subsequently  on  the  part  of  the  ju- 
ries of  the  two  competitions  which  were  held 
in  1897  in  order  to  make  the  most  careful 
selection  of  the  architects,  and  finally  on  the 
part  of  the  successful  competitors,  Messrs. 
Carrere  &  Hastings. 

It  may  seem  to  many  of  this  impatient 
generation  that  the  library  has  l>een  an  ex- 
cessively long  time  a-building.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  this  is  a  real  building  of 
brick  and  marble,  and  that  such  a  structure 
naturally  takes  longer  to  erect  than  a  steel 
skeleton  veneered  with  these  materials. 

So  real  a  building  is  it  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  iron  has  been  for  obvious  reasons 
used  for  horizontal  beams  instead  of  wood,  it 
is  just  such  a  structure  as  might  have  been 
erected  by  the  ancient  Romans;  not  a  pound 
of  steel  having  l«en  used  in  a  vertical  direc- 
tion except  in  the  construction  of  the  book 
stacks. 

It  is  as  simple  and  direct  a  treatment  of  the 


librarians'  problem  as  is  possible  in  architec- 
ture, and  if  it  proves  a  success  it  will  have 
justified  itself;  if  it  fails,  the  New  York  Public 
Library  will  be  the  last,  as  it  is  the  first,  to 
be  built  on  this  plan. 

The  main  feature  of  this  library,  wherein  it 
differs  from  all  previous  great  libraries,  con- 
sists in  the  fact  that  the  book  stacks  are  con- 
structed in  a  rectangular  block  on  the  west 
side  of  the  building  and  the  public  reading 
rooms  placed  above  them.  The  stack  room 
consists  of  seven  low  stories,  each  7  feet  6 
inches  high,  and  has  a  capacity  of  2,500,000 
volumes.  Access  is  obtained  to  them  on  each 
floor  at  the  north  and  south  ends  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  east  side,  whereby  the  delivery 
of  books  is  secured  with  the  simplest  mechan- 
ism. The  necessity  for  their  transportation 
has  been  minimized  and  made  easiest  in 
the  direction  of  the  main  reading  rooms  by 
elevators,  while  in  the  special  reading  rooms 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  books  likely  to  be  needed 
are  on  the  shelves  in  the  rooms  themselves. 
Free  and  direct  communication  between  the 
administrative  department  and  the  book 
stacks  is  also  obtained  by  this  plan;  moreover, 
reading  rooms  placed  at  the  top  of  the  building 
are  not  only  quieter,  better  lighted,  and  more 
easily  ventilated  than  can  be  the  case  with 
rooms  of  equal  size  on  the  first  or  second 
story,  but  they  can  be  constructed  without 
encumbering  the  floor  with  columns.  The 
great  reading  room  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library  is  thus  one  uninterrupted  hall  nearly 
three  hundred  feet  long  by  about  eighty  wide. 
The  disadvantage  of  the  height  from  the  street 
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or  entrance  level  is  a  comparatively  negligible 
quantity  in  these  days  of  elevators,  with  which 
modem  conveniences  the  building  is  adequate- 
ly equipped. 

This  unusual  arrangement,  which  em- 
bodied the  results  of  considerable  study  and 
was  subjected  to  the  critical  examination  of 
the  leading  librarians  of  the  country,  may  be 
accepted  as,  on  the  whole,  the  best  possible 
solution  of  the  problem,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
it  stood  all  these  tests,  and  that  out  of  eighty- 
eight  designs  submitted  in  the  preliminary 
competition  no*  one  of  the  competitors  suc- 
ceeded in  providing  reading  rooms  on  the  first 
story  without  making  such  sacrifices  of  con- 
venience as  made  it  impossible  seriously  to 
entertain  the  suggestion,  nor  on  the  second 
with  any  satisfactory  means  of  enlarging  at 
once  and  proportionately  the  reading  rooms 
and  the  book  stacks. 

One  of  the  brilliant  achievements  of  the 
architects  has  sprung,  as  such  strokes  of  genius 
almost  always  do,  from  the  solution  of  this 
very  difficulty  in  the  project.  The  staircase 
runs  directly  from  the  front  door  to  the  read- 
ing rooms  on  the  third  floor,  the  second  floor 
being  treated  as  an  incidental  landing  in  its 
flight,  so  that  the  visitor  is  conducted  without 
possibility  of  wandering  directly  to  his  bourne, 
even  though  this  be  in  an  unusually  incon- 
spicuous part  of  the  building.  The  third 
floor  having  thus  been  made  the  most  vital, 
all  the  most  important  public  departments  of 
the  library,  with  the  exception  of  the  circulat- 
ing department,  which  is  very  properly  given 
an  entrance  of  its  own,  immediately  into  it  on 
the  ground  floor,  are  placed  here;  the  picture 
and  other  show  collections  of  the  library 
naturally  find  a  home  here. 


A  brief  account  of  the  arrangements  of  the 
library  building,  now  that  it  is  approaching 
completion,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest. 

The  basement,  or  to  call  it  more  correctly, 
after  the  European  fashion,  the  ground  floor, 
is  entered  on  the  level  of  the  street  in  Forty- 
second  Street.  Here  will  be  found  ample 
accommodation  for  children,  and  a  large  room 
devoted  to  the  literature  of  patents;  but  the 
most  interesting  and  important  department 
on  this  floor  is  the  great  lending  delivery 
room,  about  eighty  feet  square.  This  occupies 
the  ground  floor  of  one  of  the  two  great 
courts  round  which  the  library  is  built,  and 
is  two  stories  in  height,  with  a  glass  roof.  It 
communicates  directly  with  the  great  stack 
room,  and  has,  besides,  shelving  round  its 
walls  for  thirty  or  forty  thousand  volumes. 
Here,  too,  will  be  a  number  of  books  of  ref. 
erence  easily  accessible,  without  any  formali- 
ties, to  the  passing  student. 

The  greater  part  of  this  floor  is  not  open 
to  the  public,  containing  the  heating  and  ven- 
tilating machinery,  and,  at  the  southerly  or 
Fortieth  Street  end,  theentrance  for  employees, 
the  rooms  for  printing,  bookbinding,  and  the 
packing  and  issue  of  books  to  the  subsidiary 
branch  libraries,  of  which  no  less  than  fifty 
are  already  arranged  for. 

The  first  floor  is  that  which  is  approached 
by  the  great  perron  on  the  Fifth  Avenue 
facade,  but  is  also  accessible  from  the  floor 
below  by  a  staircase  at  the  Forty-second 
Street  end,  and,  of  course,  by  the  elevators 
which  communicate  with  all  the  floors. 

On  the  first  floor  the  architectural  adorn- 
ments of  the  building  have  been  lavished. 
Entrance  from  the  portico  leads  directly  into 
the  great  rotunda,  which  runs  up  through 
two  stories  flanked  by  the  staircases,  which 
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look  down  into  it  as  they  ascend;  beyond  the 
rotunda  is  the  great  exhibition  hall,  where  will 
be  shown  the  rare  books  and  manuscripts, 
curiosities  of  literature  and  printing,  in  which 
the  library  is  rich. 

The  aim  of  the  architects  here  has  been  to 
bring  the  outside  in  style,  scale,  and  material 
into  the  interior  of  the  building,  and  thus  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  these  are  exterior  to 
the  main  functions  of  the  library.  These 
features  are  gradually  lessened  in  the  cor- 
ridors, and  finally  disappear,  as  is  proper,  in 
the  various  reading  rooms,  which  in  most 
instances  depend  for  their  decorative  effects 
on  that  most  fitting  and  beautiful  adornment 
of  a  library — the  books  themselves. 

The  large  rooms  on  this  floor  are  allotted  to 
newspapers,  periodicals,  and  the  literature  of 
technical  science.  A  very  interesting  and,  so 
far  as  I  know,  unique  feature  is  a  reading 
room  for  use  of  the  blind.  The  remainder  of 
this  floor  is  reserved  for  administrative  pur- 
poses, receiving  and  checking  books,  reception 
rooms,  superintendent's  and  other  offices. 

The  public  rooms  of  the  second  floor  are 
given  over  to  public  documents,  economics, 
applied  science,  special  rooms  for  Bibles, 
Oriental  and  modern  Hebrew  books,  besides 
several  small  private  studies  where  those  who 
are  prosecuting  a  special  line  of  research  may 
find  quiet  and  seclusion,  and  where  the  vol- 
umes they  need  may  lie  undisturbed  for  days 
together.  In  the  administrative  section  are 
the  trustees'  room,  the  director's  office,  a  class 
room  for  conferences,  and  the  ordering  and 
cataloguing  room,  together  with  some  special 
reading  rooms. 

The  third  floor  contains  all  the  most  im- 
portant public  departments  of  the  library. 
Here  are  the  great  reading  rooms,  running 


the  entire  length  of  the  building  on  the  west 
side,  and  approached  through  a  large  hall 
about  70  by  80  feet  square,  in  which  will  be 
found  the  catalogues.  These  three  main  read- 
ing rooms,  the  largest  of  which  is  nearly  300 
feet  long  by  about  80  wide,  will  accommodate 
the  enormous  number  of  1,200  readers,  more 
than  three  times  as  many  as  any  other  library 
in  the  world;  besides  these  are  more  smaller 
rooms  devoted  to  special  subjects:  Music, 
manuscripts,  Americana,  rare  books,  prints, 
art  and  architectural  books,  etc.  Over  the 
portico  the  Stuart  collection  is  housed,  since 
this,  which  contains  some  ten  thousand  valu- 
able books,  in  addition  to  pictures  and  other 
objects,  must  by  the  terms  of  the  gift  be 
always  kept  together  in  a  separate  apartment; 
this,  as  it  will  be  seen,  is  so  situated  that  these 
books  are  readily  accessible  from  the  main 
reading  rooms,  where  they  will  be  in  constant 
daily  demand. 

There  are  also  galleries  for  the  display  of 
the  Lenox  and  other  pictures,  of  which  the 
library  possesses  no  mean  collection. 

To  run  over  the  plans  in  a  vertical  sense: 
The  center  of  the  building  contains,  of  course, 
the  principal  rooms,  entrance  halls,  staircases, 
exhibition  rooms,  etc.;  the  north  end,  the 
public  portions,  circulating  departments,  etc. 
The  southerly  end  is  almost  entirely  devoted 
to  the  administration.  The  trustees,  director, 
and  other  officers  have  their  rooms  here  at  the 
westerly  corner  in  the  basement,  where  books 
are  received  and  issued.  On  the  first  floor 
above  this  is  the  great  receiving  and  checking 
room;  above  this  again  they  are  catalogued 
and  thence  transmitted  to  the  great  stack 
room,  which  (seven  low  stories,  7  feet  6  inches 
each  in  height)  extends  the  entire  length  of 
the  west  side,  and  has  a  capacity  of  2,500,000 
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volumes.  The  arrangement  of  this  room 
affords  a  reasonable  amount  of  direct  day- 
light by  means  of  the  windows  which  furnish 
so  curious  and  interesting  an  effect  on  the 
west  side  of  the  building  overlooking  Bryant 
Park,  but  a  certain  amount  of  artificial  light 
will,  of  course,  be  found  necessary,  and  in 
these  days  of  electricity  is  safely  obtainable 
and  quite  unobjectionable. 

The  boilers,  engines,  dynamos,  and  coal 
cellars  are  outside  the  building,  under  the 
terrace  at  the  south  end. 

A  few  words,  in  conclusion,  on  the  architec- 
tural aspect  of  the  question.  In  most  in- 
stances, even  where  these  great  library  build- 
ings have  been  erected  for  their  special 
function,  little  or  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
give  architectural  expression  to  the  innate  and 
vital  objects  for  which  they  were  designed. 
In  many  cases,  as  a  glance  at  the  plans  will 
show,  the  library  proper  has  been  buried  in  a 
mass  of  building  which  might  be  devoted  to 
any  other  public  purpose.  Even  where  this 
has  not  been  done,  the  building  does  not  at 
once  declare  its  purpose  to  the  passer-by,  as  an 
honest  building  should.  But  no  one  can  see 
the  western  facade  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library  without  being  struck  at  once  by  the 
feeling  that  he  is  face  to  face  with  a  new 
problem  in  architecture,  and  one  which  has 
been  solved  in  a  highly  interesting  and  artis- 
tic manner.  Both  problem  and  solution  are 
yet  too  novel  and  modem  for  the  man  in 
the  street  to  appreciate  at  first  glance  what 
they  mean,  but  it  will  not  be  long  before  every- 
one recognizes  them  as  readily  as  at  present 
he  does  a  well-designed  theater  or  a  railroad 
station,  and  for  the  same  reason — their  ad- 


mirable fitness  for  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  designed. 

The  creed  of  Messrs.  Carrfere  &  Hastings 
is  that  the  architecture  of  a  period  is  and  must 
be  the  expression  of  that  epoch  in  terms  of 
brick  and  marble,  and  that  no  personal  fancy 
for  Greek  or  Gothic  should  divert  the  artist, 
who  earnestly  desires  to  speak  to  and  for  the 
people  of  his  day,  from  the  strict  path  of 
historical  sequence.  When,  with  the  Greek 
revival  under  the  First  Empire,  architecture 
first  wandered  from  that  path,  it  entered  on 
nearly  a  century  of  flirtation  with  strange 
divinities;  neo-Grec,  neo-Gothic,  neo-Roman- 
esque,  even  Oriental  and  Indian  buildings 
may  be  found  in  most  of  our  cities,  with  the 
result  on  the  public  mind  that  a  church 
would  lose  much  of  its  sanctity  to  many 
people  were  it  not  in  Gothic  style.  This  may 
sound  like  a  reduelio  ad  absurd  urn,  but  we  have 
only  to  reflect  for  a  moment  to  be  convinced 
how  true  it  and  many  other  similar  instances 
are.  When  architecture  strayed,  as  I  have 
said,  the  Renaissance  was  in  full  and  unbroken 
career;  so  that  the  architect,  who  believes  in 
the  rigorous  logic  of  the  law  of  development  in 
societies  as  in  other  natural  phenomena,  must 
return  humbly  to  the  eighteenth  century,  pick 
up  the  threads  dropped  there,  and  endeavor  to 
bridge  the  gulf  between  the  needs  of  that  day 
and  his  own.  His  success  in  performing  this 
difficult  feat  is  the  measure  of  his  achieve- 
ment, and  I  venture  to  opine  that  if  it  be  true 
that  the  library  authorities  have  struck  the 
note  of  fullest  success  in  their  arrangement, 
the  architects  will  be  found  to  have  been  no 
less  triumphant  in  giving  to  that  arrangement 
a  local  habitation  and  a  name. 
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THE   TRUTH   ABOUT  PANAMA 

By  HENRY  C.  ROWLAND,  M.D. 

1.    SANITATION   AND   COLON* 


|F  any  good  American  is  suf- 
fering from  a  chill  of  appre- 
,  hension  for  fear  that   the 
United  States  may  have 
pledged   her  word    to   the 
1  completion  of  a  task   be- 
yond her  present  abilities, 
let  him  go  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  trav- 
erse from  ocean  to  ocean  the  route  of  the 
great  canal,  and  go  about  their  work  with  the 
pioneer  band  of  plucky,  competent,  and  ex- 
perienced men  who  are  clearing  the  way  for 
the  vast  operations  shortly  to  follow. 

The  first  question  which  everyone  asks  of 
a  person  returning  from  the  Isthmus  is, 
"How  much  have  we  actually  done?"  This 
is  a  fair  enough  question  and  there  are  none 
more  ready  to  answer  it  and  more  able  to  back 
up  the  truth  of  their  replies  than  are  the  men 
who  have  done  it.  The  difficulty  of  summariz- 
ing lies  in  the  fact  that  the  answer  of  each  of 
these  people  naturally  refers  to  the  techni- 
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calities  of  his  own  department;  the  questioner 
must  know  the  work  before  he  can  understand 
the  answer  and  then  combine  in  a  summing-up 
of  the  whole  a  separate,  intelligent  under- 
standing of  the  work  of  each  department. 
Unfortunately,  in  the  case  of  many  people, 
the  query  "How  much  have  we  done?" 
really  means,  "How  much  have  we  dug?" 
and  when  they  are  told  in  brief  words  or 
shown  by  a  diagrammatic  chart  how  little  we 
have  dug  as  compared  to  what  has  been  al- 
ready dug  by  the  French,  they  are  apt  to  be 
puzzled  and  discouraged,  to  lose  confidence 
in  the  possibility  of  the  work  as  a  national 
achievement  and  to  censure  the  activity  or 
competency  or  even  honesty  of  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission  and  the  Administration 
which  stands  behind  it. 

As  everyone  knows,  the  French  have  really 
dug  a  great  deal  while  we  have  dug  very 
little,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of 
how  much  we  have  actually  done,  the  work  of 
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the  French  upon  the  Isthmus,  from  the  time  of 
De  Lesseps  with  all  of  the  millions  expended, 
is  but  a  slight  factor  in  the  successful  comple- 
tion of  the  canal  as  compared  with  the  work  of 
the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  since  the 
canal  operations  have  been  under  its  admin- 
istration. And  this  is  because  the  problem 
lies  not  in  the  removal  of  millions  of  cubic  feet 
of  earth,  but  in  the  banishment  of  the  millions 
of  pathogenic  or  disease-breeding  bacteria, 
before  the  onslaught  of  which  money  melted 
like  wax  and  the  tools  fell  unheeded  from  the 
nerveless  fingers  of  the  operatives.  The  prob- 
lem to-day  in  the  digging  of  the  canal  is 
neither  political  nor  financial  nor  sociological 
nor  one  of  engineering;  it  is  the  sanitation  of 
the  diggers. 

When  the  United  States  of  America 
bought  out  the  new  French  company  for 
forty  millions  of  dollars,  we  received  full 
value  for  the  money  paid.  There  is  no  doubt 
of  that  fact  in  the  minds  of  any  of  the  men 
with  whom  I  talked  upon  the  Isthmus.  The 
French  company  has  undoubtedly  done  a 
great  deal  of  work  upon  the  canal.  Much  of 
this  is,  to  be  sure,  of  no  use  to  us,  while  the 
bulk  of  the  old  French  machinery  and  ma- 
terial is  not  only  useless,  but  actually  in  the 
way  and  necessitating  removal.  In  spite  of 
this  it  is  generally  admitted  that  we  have  re- 
ceived full  value  of  net  result  for  our  forty 
millions,  and  one  of  the  assets  not  included 
in  this  result  is  the  object  lesson  which  we 
have  received  from  the  French. 

The  French  have  taught  us  how  not  to  go 
about  building  an  isthmian  canal,  and  this 
through  no  fault  of  theirs,  but  because  they 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  the  ones  to  break 
ground,  and  also  because  their  courage  and 
engineering  skill  were  slightly  in  advance  of 
the  scientific  medical  knowledge  of  that  day. 
One  cannot  traverse  the  canal  route  without 
sensations  of  the  most  profound  admiration 
for  the  vast  conceptions,  ambition,  and  evi- 
dent intentions  of  the  French  as  expressed  by 
their  methods  in  attacking  the  canal,  without 
feeling  also  the  most  profound  regret  in  their 
behalf  that  the  undertaking  should  have 
failed  so  miserably.  Whatever  of  dishonesty 
may  have  been  responsible  for  this  failure, 
one  who  has  studied  the  work  which  they 
left  is  bound  to  feel  that  to  have  accomplished 
even  as  much  as  they  did,  there  must  have 
been  many  strong  and  able  men  giving 
themselves,  mind  and  body,  to  the  task  for 
the  love  of  the  work  itself.  The  actual  work 
which  they  have  done,  slight  in  comparison 


with  the  whole,  is  yet  in  itself  enormous. 
Nothing  could  have  been  better  devised  than 
the  construction  and  situation  of  their  labor 
barracks  and  hospitals,  both  of  which,  in  most 
cases,  we  have  simply  taken  as  guides  to  elab- 
orate for  our  own  need.  But  the  lesson 
which  we  have  best  learned  from  the  French 
is  through  their  error  in  not  first  laying  the 
foundation  of  their  enormous  undertaking. 

If  an  ignorant  person  were  shown  the  site 
and  initial  operations  in  the  construction  of 
one  of  our  great  city  buildings,  he  would  ex- 
claim in  dismay,  "But  they  are  digging  a 
hole!"  And  upon  being  questioned  later 
by  some  person  interested  in  the  erection  of 
the  structure  as  to  how  much  had  been  ac- 
tually built,  how  much  of  the  building  had 
actually  gone  up,  he  would  be  obliged  to  an- 
swer, much  to  the  disgust  of  the  questioner, 
" So  far  they  have  not  gone  up  at  all;  they  are 
going  down." 

This  is  the  lesson  which  we  have  learned 
from  the  French,  who  started  in  immediately 
to  dig.  They  dug  and  they  dug,  set  up  enor- 
mous quantities  of  heavy  machinery  and  re- 
moved thousands  upon  thousands  of  cubic 
yards  of  earth.  They  left  great  gaps  across 
the  Isthmus  which  still  remain  jungle-clad 
and  in  places  semi-filled,  yet  to  the  credit  of 
the  toilers.  But  while  they  dug,  yellow  jack 
raged  through  the  towns  of  their  termini, 
malaria  held  wild  and  fatal  debauches  with 
their  wasted  laborers,  and  the  dread  "black- 
water  fever"  of  the  Chagres  valley  sapped 
the  strength  from  the  non-immunes.  Ele- 
phantiasis assailed  the  negroes,  while  beri-beri 
also  took  its  full  tithe,  but  all  of  this  while 
they  dug  and  dug,  feverishly  as  their  strength 
rose  in  a  flame,  and  feebly  as  it  waned  again, 
and,  as  a  result,  they  left  great  gaping  fissures 
in  the  swamps  of  Gatun  and  La  Boca,  and  a 
broad  seam  across  the  hills  of  Paraiso  and 
Culebra  and  others,  so  that  posterity  may  say 
as  we  hear  about  us  on  all  sides,  "There  is 
something  wrong;  our  Administration  is  either 
corrupt  or  incompetent.  Just  see  what  the 
French  have  done;  and  we  have  done  ab- 
solutely nothing!" 

These  are  the  people  whom  it  is  so  difficult 
to  answer  to  their  understanding  when  they 
come  to  us  and  say,  "But  how  much  have  we 
actually  done?  How  much  have  we  really 
dug?" 

For  a  wrork  as  incredibly  vast  as  the  digging 
of  the  Panama  Canal  there  must  be  a  very 
broad  and  firm  foundation;  indeed  this  attack 
upon  the  integrity  of  two  great  continents 
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united  by  forty-five  miles  of  swamp  and  jungle 
and  mountain  and  plain  assumes  rather  the 
aspect  of  a  war  th?.n  that  of  a  mere  engineer- 
ing achievement.    There  is  needed  the  same 
perfect  military  coordination,  the  same  dis- 
cipline and  executive  administration.     The 
troops  of  the  Isthmian   Canal  Commission 
resemble  nothing  so  much  as  an  army  corps, 
and  a  very  well-trained  and  efficient  army 
corps  at  that.     They  are  subject  to  the  same 
direction  from  the  administrative  heads  of 
the  national  capital, 
there  is  the  com- 
manding general  up- 
on the  field,  there  are 
the  chiefs  of  the  sani- 
tary   and    the    com- 
missary and  the  en- 
gineering and  other 
corps,  all  with  their 
separate  staffs,  under- 
officers,  non-coms., 
and  privates,  and  in 
all  of  these  who  are 
responsible  there  are 
to  be  found  the  same 
keen     alertness    and 
national  pride  which 
obtain  in  a  state  of 
war.    It  is  a  fine  thing 
to  see  this  pride  of 
craft,   as    well    as   a 
strong  national  pride, 
assumed   as   a    per- 
sonal   element    in  *  ■'■*** 
these    clear-headed, 

mature-minded,  and  thoughtful  men  who  are 
going  doggedly  ahead  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties  through  torrential  rains  or  the 
scorch  of  the  equatorial  sun,  while  their 
fellow  countrymen  at  home  are  grumbling 
and  growling  and  demanding  of  each  other, 
"What  is  the  matter  in  Panama?"  It  was 
the  same  thing  in  the  Philippines  and  the 
same  thing  in  Cuba,  and  here,  just  as  there, 
if  there  is  fault  to  be  found  it  is  to  be  looked 
for  nearer  home.  From  what  one  sees  in 
Panama,  however,  one  is  not  induced  to  look 
for  much  fault  anywhere,  certainly  not  upon 
the  Isthmus. 

The  French  really  never  attempted  to 
"clean  up"  upon  the  Isthmus.  Lacking,  as 
they  did,  the  knowledge  which  we  possess  to- 
day regarding  the  aetiology  of  the  two  most 
dreaded  diseases,  malaria  and  yellow  fever, 
it  would  scarcely  have  proved  worth  their 
while.    They  were  content  to  make  prepara- 


tions for  the  care  of  their  sick  and,  with  this 
end  in  view,  erected  hospitals  beyond  all 
criticism  in  the  excellence  of  their  situations 
and  appointments.  Unfortunately  for  them, 
the  knowledge  which  we  now  possess  in  the 
controlling  of  these  diseases  was  lacking  and, 
in  fact,  it  is  scarcely  realized  to-day  by  the 
millions  of  United  States  citizens  who  are  pay- 
ing for  the  Panama  Canal,  that,  thanks  to 
modern  medical  science,  the  arch-enemy  to 
the  completion  of  this  great  work  lies  upon  its 
deathbed. 

What  this  means  is 
not  yet  fully  realized 
even  by  the  folk  upon 
the  Isthmus.  People 
there  will  come  to  one 
and  ask , ' '  Do  you  be- 
lieve in  the  mosquito 
theory  of  malaria  and 
yellow  fever?"  The 
mosquito  theory  is 
more  than  a  theory; 
it  is  an  established 
fact,  and  one  which 
is  thoroughly  borne 
out  by  the  results 
obtained  since  it  has 
been  acted  upon. 
The  result  has  been 
to  establish  a  new 
school  of  tropical 
sanitation.  It  is  not 
the  object  of  this 
ik  colo*  article  to  enter  into 

a  technical  discussion 
of  tropical  diseases  and  the  different  media 
by  which  they  are  disseminated.  The  reader 
interested  in  going  into  the  details  of  these 
studies  is  recommended  to  any  well-equipped 
medical  library,  where  he  may  study  the  life 
history  and  work  of  the  sUgomyia  mosquito, 
which  carries  the  yellow-fever  germ  from  one 
victim  to  inoculate  another,  and  the  ano- 
pheles mosquito,  which  performs  the  same 
office  for  malaria.  There  is  also  the  culex, 
which  is  the  ordinary  black  mosquito,  harm- 
less in  the  spreading  of  disease.  These  dif- 
ferent mosquitoes  are  not  difficult  to  distin- 
guish either  in  the  adult  stage  or  that  of  the 
larv.-e,  and  the  first  duty  of  any  person  con- 
nected with  the  Sanitary  Department  of  the 
Isthmian  Canal  Commission — and  indeed  it 
should  be  made  the  duty  of  every  intelligent 
person,  no  matter  what  his  office,  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Commission — is  to  understand  the 
significance  of  these  insects,  to  be  able  to 
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ways  depended,  not  as  is 
popularly  believed  upon  the 
season  of  the  year,  but  up- 
on the  proportion  of  non- 
immunes upon  the  Isthmus. 
An  examination  of  the  rec- 
ords shows  a  constant  re- 
lation between  the  number 
of  cases  and  the  number  of 
nonimmunes,  with  out  refer- 
ence to  the  climatic  condi- 
tions. The  stegomyia  mos- 
quito breeds  in  the  middle 
of  the  dry  season  as  readily 
as  during  the  wet,  and 
through  all  past  years  there 
has  been  yellow  fever  upon 


recognize  them  immedi- 
ately, and  to  possess  a 
knowledge  of  their  habits, 
breeding  places,  and  the 
conditions  under  which 
they  thrive,  so  that  he  may 
at  all  times,  either  at  work 
or  recreation,  be  on  the 
lookout  to  discover  and  ex- 
terminate these  enemies  of 
the  human  race. 

The  terror  of  the  Isthmus 
has  always  been  yellow  fe- 
ver, and  Colonel  Gorgas 
has  shown  that  the  number 
of  cases  per  month  has  al- 


the  Isthmus  whenever  there 
were  present  any  number  of 
non-immunes.  There  have, 
of  course,  been  months 
when  there  was  no  yellow 
fever,  but  an  examination 
of  the  records  shows  ab- 
sence of  non-immunes  at 
these  times.  Since  the  sani- 
tative  measures  of  Colonel 
Gorgas  have  been  in  force, 
the  number  of  cases  of  yel- 
low fever  has  been  steadily 
decreasing,  and  this  against 
the  steady  increase  of  non- 
immunes who  have  been 
pouring  into  the  Isthmus. 
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Hence  modern  sanitation  has  achieved  so 
brilliant  a  victory  that,  with  the  number  of 
non-immunes  greater  than  has  ever  been- 
known  upon  the  Isthmus,  there  has  been,  at 
the  time  of  this  writing,  no  case  of  yellow 
fever  for  over  two  months. 

Last  June,  with  about  3,500  non-immunes 
upon  the  Isthmus,  there  were  sixty-two  cases 
of  yellow  fever.  In  October  of  the  same 
year,  a  wet,  hot  month,  with  all  of  the  natural 
conditions  favorable  for  yellow  fever,  and  with 
fully  5,000  non-immunes  upon  the  Isthmus, 
there  were  three  cases  of  vellow  fever.    That 

w 

is  to  say  that  with  a  non-immune  population 
in  October  three-tenths  greater  than  in  June 
there  was  one-twentieth  the  number  of  cases 
of  yellow  fever  that  there  was  in  June. 

One  cannot  hope  that  the  disease  has  been 
utterly  eradicated;  that  would  be  asking  far 
too  much.  No  doubt  there  will  yet  be  cases, 
many  of  them  perhaps;  but  the  main  fact 
stands  for  itself.  -Yellow  fever  can  be  and  is 
subject  to  qur  control ;  and  any  sporadic  out- 
break is  not  a  fault  but  an  accident,  an  error 
not  of  method  but  of  technique. 

A  brilliant  bit  of  sanitary  work  which  serves 
to  indicate  the  vigilance  of  health  officers  upon 
the  Isthmus  was  the  arrest  of  what  might 
have  proved  an  epidemic  of  bubonic  plague, 
inasmuch  as  the  victim  had  lived  upon  the 
zone  for  three  months  before  contracting  the 
disease,  thus  showing  that  the  zone  itself  was 
infected.  This  case  was  discovered  last 
June  in  La  Boca,  the  Pacific  terminus  of  the 
canal,  and  upon  its  recognition  by  Dr.  Perry, 
of  the  Quarantine  Bureau  of  the  Sanitary 
Department,  measures  were  at  once  taken  by 
him  for  its  eradication.  The  case  having 
been  unmistakably  diagnosed  both  by  bac- 
teriological examination  and  by  the  inocula- 
tion of  Guinea  pigs,  the  work  of  extermina- 
tion of  the  infection  was  begun.  A  bounty 
was  promptly  offered  for  La  Boca  rats,  which 
were  taken  in  quantities,  killed,  and  in  a  few 
of  these  the  plague  bacillus  was  discovered. 
So  thoroughly  was  the  work  accomplished 
that  the  disease  was  apparently  eradicated. 
Two  months  later  another  case  occurred. 
The  same  measures  were  adppted,  the  same 
precautions  taken,  and  since  that  time,  last 
August,  no  other  cases  have  occurred.  Any 
person  who  has  had  experience  of  bubonic 
plague  in  the  East,  or  recalls  the  fearful 
ravages  of  the  disease  in  Oporto,  can  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  this  incident. 

This  case  is  cited  not  as  exceptional,  but  as 
a  type  of  the  work  which  is  being  carried  on 


throughout  the  whole  zone  and  in  the  cities  of 
Colon  and  Panama,  and  it  is  a  work  which  is 
being  done  by  practically  everybody  employed 
by  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission.  All 
departments  are  cooperating  to  render  the 
place  clean  and  wholesome,  not  alone  in  the 
matter  of  fighting  disease,  but  in  the  construc- 
tion of  public  works,  sewerage,  street  cleaning, 
road  building,  water  supply,  drainage,  erec- 
tion of  labor  barracks  and  hotels,  hospitals, 
stores,  etc.  It  is  the  laying  of  the  foundation, 
previously  referred  to,  for  the  great  operations 
which  are  shortly  to  follow.  It  is  the  founda- 
tion which  the  French  did  not  lay  and  which 
they  suffered  for  accordingly,  as  a  glance  at 
their  morbid  and  vital  statistics  will  show.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  is  a  work  which 
concerns  the  medical  faculty  alone;  it  is  a 
case  of  "  all  things  working  together  for  good." 
The  mental  picture  of  the  Panama  Canal  in- 
dulged in  by  the  majority  of  people  in  the 
United  States  is  that  of  a  huge  raw  gap  across 
a  reeking,  steaming,  tropical  jungle,  and  this 
gap  crammed  with  thousands  of  men  and  tons 
of  machinery  frantically  filling  the  air  with 
dirt.  It  does  not  include  separate  squads 
from  a  brigade  of  sanitary  engineers  filling  a 
dilapidated  hotel  with  dead  mosquitoes  by 
means  of  sulphur  fumes,  or  a  bevy  of  carpen- 
ters and  tinners  hard  at  work  constructing 
"  fifty-two  night-soil  pail  covers,  facing  same 
with  rubber." 

The  first  point  on  the  Isthmus  to  engage  the 
attention  is  naturally  Colon.  On  approach- 
ing from  the  sea  one  is  impressed  by  two 
most  undesirable  features  in  a  seaport,  es- 
pecially such  a  seaport  as  Colon  is  destined  to 
become.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  as  yet 
no  harbor,  although  one  of  the  big  French 
dredges,  with  the  assistance  of  two  of  the 
steam  mudscows  included  in  our  forty-million- 
dollar  purchase,  is  steadily  making  one — and 
a  very  good  one  at  that — behind  the  Cristobal 
promontory  built  out  by  the  French,  and  the 
site  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  offices 
and  white  employees,  houses.  Without  this 
harbor ,which  will  be  broad  and  sheltered,  and 
conveniently  located  at  the  mouth  of  the  canal, 
a  vessel  would  be  compelled  to  put  to  sea  to 
ride  out  one  of  the  occasional  hard  northers. 

In  the  second  place,  the  town  is  situated  at 
sea  level,  in  some' localities  below  it,  and  the 
proper  draining  of  a  town  which  is  below 
sea  level  is  apt  in  the  long  run  to  cost  more 
than  the  town  is  worth.  It  would  not  have  to 
be  very  expensive  to  cost  more  than  Colon  is 


worth ;  but  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  it  is 
not  the  value  of  Colon  which  makes  it  worth 
redeeming,  but  its  menace.  As  long  as  Colon 
is  inhabited  at  all,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  always  will  be,  it  must  be  as  carefully  sani- 
tated as  though  it  were  a  city  beyond  price. 
What  Colonel  Gorgas's  system  of  sanitation, 
conducted  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Wheeler, 
has  done  for  Colon  in  the  last  twelve  months 
is  the  surest  indication  of  the  death  grip  of 
the  Sanitary  Department  upon  the  disease  of 
the  Isthmus. 

Colon  is  situated  on  Manzanillo  Island,  a 
low,  swampy  piece  of  land,  a  part  of  which  is 
below  sea  level.  The  city  occupies  a  little 
more  than  the  seaward  half  of  this  island,  and 
is  flanked  by  a  mosquito-breeding  mangrove 
swamp,  the  tangled  growth  of  which  formerly 
grew  almost  to  the  rear  walls  of  the  shacks  and 
hovels  flanking  the  town.  In  those  days  the 
mosquitoes  bred  in  the  dear  pools  of  stand- 
ing water,  and  the  larva?  matured  and  rose 
from  the  surface  to  nest  in  the  dense  foliage, 
thence  to  sally  forth  spreading  disease  and 
death  in  the  unprotected  city.  Since  Dr.  Wheel- 
er, chief  sanitary  officer  of  Colon,  has  had  his 
mosquito  brigade  at  work,  this  cover  of  the 
enemy  has  been  hacked  down  and  burnt  and 
the  breeding  pools  filled  or  covered  with  pe- 
troleum, until  the  frontier  of  the  enemy  is  now 
removed  some  thousands  of  feet  from  the  out- 
lying houses  of  the  town.     This  has  been  diffi- 


cult and  trying  work,  how  difficult  no  one  can 
realize  who  has  not  had  experience  with  trop- 
ical swamps,  West  Indian  negro  labor,  and  a 
location  below  sea  level. 

All  work  of  this  kind  must  necessarily  be 
suspended  in  the  rainy  season.  Fortunately 
the  stegomyia  and  anopheles  mosquitoes  do  not 
stray  far  from  their  breeding  places;  probably 
not  over  two  or  three  hundred  yards,  as  a  rule. 
If  this  were  not  the  case  the  results  of  the  work 
of  the  mosquito  brigade  would  be  far  less 
gratifying. 

The  swamp  alone  is  not  the  chief  source 
of  danger  to  the  inhabitants  of  Colon.  Any 
receptacle,  large  or  small,  where  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  is  free  from  a  scum,  and 
which  is  free  from  fish  and  other  enemies  of 
the  embryo  mosquito,  furnishes  a  suitable 
breeding  place  for  the  dangerous  varieties. 
Under  these  circumstances  one's  attention 
must  be  turned  nearer  home  to  ward  off  the 
danger.  Standing  pools  of  water,  rain  bar- 
rels, obstructed  gutters,  anything  of  this  sort 
has  to  be  promptly  remedied.  With  this  ob- 
ject in  view,  Dr.  Wheeler  is  now  engaged  in 
and  has  almost  finished  the  digging  of  a 
drainage  ditch,  some  six  or  eight  feet  wide, 
through  the  main  street  of  the  low,  back  por- 
tion of  the  city.  This  ditch  will  be  carried  in 
a  straight  line  from  one  side  of  the  town  to  the 
other  to  salt  water,  and  will  drain  the  low, 
outlying  portions  of  the  town,  which  have 
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heretofore  held  pools  of  standing  water.  As 
the  level  of  the  ditch  is  practically  the  same  as 
that  of  the  sea,  a  pumping  station  will  be 
necessary  to  keep  a  flow  through  it;  but  even 
without  the  pumping,  the  ditch  would  beof  ad- 
vantage. Being  at  a  slightly  lower  level  than 
many  other  portions  of  the  town  it  will  carry 
off  through  surface  drains  the  standing  water 
from  these  parts.  In  the  second  place,  the 
salt  water  from  the  sea  outside  seeps  into  it 
through  the  loose  coral  formation.  In  the 
third  place,  it  contains  many  small  fish  to  prey 
upon  any  mosquito  larva  which  may  be  car- 
ried into  it. 

This  ditch,  which  is  almost  completed,  has 
been  dug  by  one  of  the  old  French  shovels 
depicted  by  a  former  writer  as  standing  mired 
and  useless  in  one  of  the  main  streets  of  Colon. 
The  accompanying  photograph  will  show  its 
course  and  operation. 

Digging  this  ditch  proved  a  twofold  benefit, 
inasmuch  as  the  excavated  material  is  of  a 
uniform  coral  formation  which  could  not  be 
improved  upon  as  a  top  dressing  for  the  fine 
new  streets  which  Dr.  Wheeler  is  rapidly  con- 
structing in  Colon.  The  stuff  packs  down 
firmly  and  evenly  and  should  assume  a  rock- 
like consistence  which,  laid  over  the  gravel 
now  being  spread  upon  the  principal  thorough- 
fares, should  neither  pit  nor  furrow,  but  make 


a  road  comparing  favorably  with  the  fine  roads 
of  Jamaica. 

Colon  being  so  low,  the  drainage  must  nec- 
essarily be  all  upon  the  surface.  The  ac- 
companying photograph  shows  the  character 
of  concrete  drain  adopted  by  Dr.  Wheeler. 
This  drain  was  constructed  in  the  rainy  sea- 
son by  an  ingenious  device;  a  canvas  awning 
was  rigged  out  ahead  as  the  work  proceeded, 
and  this  served  not  only  to  protect  the  work- 
men, but  also  permitted  the  cement  to  harden. 
I  mention  this  because  the  device  has  previ- 
ously been  made  an  object  of  ridicule  by  a 
superficial  observer  who  did  not  take  the 
trouble  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter. 

Colon  is  at  present  in  a  stage  of  develop- 
ment which  permits  of  a  comparison  between 
the  ancient  and  modern  rigimes.  One  sees, 
side  by  side,  conditions  as  they  were  and  con- 
ditions as  they  are.  Nothing  could  be  more 
discouraging  than  the  old,  nothing  more  en- 
couraging than  the  new.  One  sees  streets 
like  the  bed  of  a  torrential  water  course, 
washed  and  rutted,  beside  streets  high  and 
dry,  well  arched  and  guttered;  hovels  nesting 
in  filth  and  dibris  beside  other  hovels  swept 
and  garnished,  ditched  and  drained.  At 
present  the  Sanitary  Department  of  Colon  is 
hard  at  work  preparing  to  handle  the  deluge 
of  the  rainy  season.    Refuse  is  being  torn 
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from  the  foul  nests  where  it  accumulates  and 
piled  in  great  heaps  at  the  side  of  the  street, 
whence  it  is  hauled  away  to  the  dumps  by  the 
wagons  of  the  Sanitary  Department.  Such 
yards  as  are  likely  to  become  chronic  swamps 
are  being  filled  in.  "We  try  not  to  improve 
private  property,"  said  one  of  the  foremen  to 
me,  with  a  shake  of  his  head,  "but  we  can't 
afford  to  wait  for  the  owner  himself  to  fill  up  a 
muck-hole  like  that."  This  is  a  commentary 
on  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  with  which  we 
are  confronted  in  Colon.  It  is  naturally  not 
the  policy  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commis- 
sion to  spend  its  money  in  the  improvement  of 
private  property;  its  money  and  its  institu- 
tions are  for  its  own  people, and  its  jurisdiction 
in  Colon  and  Panama  is  limited  to  sanitation. 
Its  hospitals  are  primarily  for  the  benefit  of 
the  employees  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Com- 
mission, just  as  are  the  roads  and  the  sewers 
and  the  water  and  all  the  rest  of  its  good  works. 
But  what  is  one  to  do?  The  health  of  the 
community  is  reflected  in  the  health  of  the  in- 
dividual, and  for  our  own  sake  we  cannot 
afford  to  sit  down  and  argue  about  who  is 
going  to  fill  up  a  cesspool.  Whether  we  were 
right  or  wrong  in  not  obtaining  absolute  con- 
trol of  Colon  and  Panama  cities  I  leave  to 
others,  who  understand  these  things.  I  only 
know  that  we  are  right  in  the  manner  in  which 
we  are  handling  the  situation  as  it  now 
exists. 

A  glance  at  some  of  the  items  of  the  month- 
ly report  of  the  Department  of  Health  of  the 
Isthmian  Canal  Commission  might  be  inter- 
esting to  one  to  whom  the  work  of  boards  of 
health  in  tropical  countries  is  unfamiliar.  For 
instance,  upon  page  5  of  this  report  for  the 
month  of  July,  1905,  we  have  the  heading, 
"  Work  of  the  Stegomyia,  Anopheles,  and  Fu- 
migation Brigades."  There  are  two  pages  of 
report  before  the  figures  are  given.  Here  is  a 
paragraph : 

During  the  month,  5,189  house  and  yard  inspec- 
tions were  made,  and  mosquito  larvae  (mostly  in  the 
early  stages  of  development)  were  found  in  579  of  the 
houses  inspected.  By  means  of  this  continuous  in- 
spection, at  short  intervals,  the  mosquito  larvae  are 
destroyed  before  they  reach  the  pupal  stage. 

This  is  from  Panama.  In  another  report, 
for  October,  1905,  we  find,  for  instance,  for 
Colon  and  Cristobal,  the  following: 

Number  of  crabs  killed 2,690 

Number  of  buckets  of  night  soil  removed. .  6,896 

Number  of  carts  of  garbage  removed 990 

Etc.,  etc.,  to: 

Number  of  garbage  cans  marked 416 


Under  the  heading,  "Work  of  Stegomyia 
Mosquito  Brigade,"  we  find,  for  instance: 

Square  feet  of  vegetation  removed 275,950 

Square  feet  of  fire  ruins  cleaned 24,750 

Square  feet  of  surface  oiled 54,000 

Number  of  crab  holes  worked 5»545 

There  are  quantities  of  such  items  to  *be 
found  all  through  the  report,  and  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  this  work  is  not  limited 
to  Colon  and  Panama,  but  refers  as  well  to 
La  Boca,  Ancon,  Corozal,  Miraflores,  Pedro 
Miguel,  Paraiso,  Cucaracha,  Culebra,  Em- 
pire, Las  Cascadas,  Bas  Obispo,  Matachin, 
Gorgona,  San  Paclo,  Tabernilla,  Bohio,  Ga- 
tun,  and  Mount  Hope.  When  one  pauses  to 
reflect  that  the  work  of  draining  ponds,  cutting 
brush,  cleaning  ditches,  fumigating  houses, 
emptying  of  night  pails,  and  the  slaughter  of 
rats,  crabs,  and  mosquitoes,  with  numberless 
other  items,  is  being  carried  on  throughout 
all  these  districts  of  the  zone,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission 
is  making  a  certain  amount  of  dirt  fly  on  the 
Isthmus.  Moreover,  it  is  a  nasty,  filthy  sort 
of  dirt,  capable  of  breeding  disease  and  death, 
and  far  more  difficult  to  get  rid  of  than  the 
clean  and  wholesome  soil  of  Culebra  cut. 
Yet  the  work  has  been  carried  on  so  success- 
fully that  last  September,  a  rainy  season 
month,  Colonel  Gorgas  was  enabled  to  say, 
in  his  official  report  to  Governor  Magoon: 

On  the  last  day  of  September  we  had  in  our  hos- 
pitals 462  employees  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Com- 
mission. On  the  same  date  the  pay  rolls  of  the 
Commission  showed  19,685  names  employed  on  the 
Isthmus.  This  would  give  us  a  rate  of  23  per  thou- 
sand sick  on  that  day.  This  sick  rate  would  com- 
Care  favorably  with  the  sick  rate  of  a  body  of  20,000 
iborers  in  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

It  must  be  remembered  also  that  in  this 
case  the  sick  report  is  greatly  swelled  by 
chronic  cases,  such  as  lepers,  elephantiasis, 
tuberculosis,  etc.  These  chronics  would  not 
figure  in  the  sick  reports  of  any  corporation 
hospital  in  the  United  States,  where  only  the 
acutelv  sick  would  be  allowed  to  remain. 

The  city  of  Colon  has  its  bright  as  well  as  its 
shady  side;  in  fact,  it  has  three  bright  sides  to 
one  shady,  and  upon  these  three  sides  the 
waves  of  the  Caribbean  break  with  a  steady 
roar  on  the  hard  coral  beach,  and  the  fresh 
trade  wind  blows  a  steady  gale  from  the  sea. 
It  would  take  a  strong  mosquito  to  stem  the 
rush  of  wind  which  blows  in,  day  and  night, 
unceasingly  through  the  dry  season.  It  was 
during  the  dry  season  that  I  spent  a  fortnight 
in  Panama,  and  I  do  not  lose  sight  of  this  fact 
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in  the  descriptions  which  I  give;  for  although 
I  have  not  been  in  Panama  during  the  wet 
season,  I  have  been  in  worse  places,  such  as 
Demerara,  where  there  is  no  high  ground; 
and  Manila,  when  there  were  no  such  sanitary 
institutions  as  exist  to-day  upon  the  Isthmus. 
Accepting  it  as  it  stands  I  consider  the  climate 
of  Panama  during  the  dry  season  a  delightful 
one  for  an  equatorial  country.  The  heat  is 
dry  and  not  excessive  and  sunstroke  is  un- 
known. The  moment  one  emerges  upon  the 
water  front  one  is  met  by  a  cool,  fresh  draught 
of  air,  which  does  not  drop  at  night  as  is  the 
case  in  other  tropical  countries.  Perhaps  it 
is  the  narrow  strip  of  land  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  oceans  which  permits  of  the  trade 
winds  carrying  constantly  across  and  not  giv- 
ing way  at  sundown  to  the  land  breeze. 

Nothing  could  have  been  better  planned 
than  the  laying  out  of  Colon  Hospital.  The 
hospital  grounds  extend  along  the  beach,  and 
half  of  the  buildings  are  erected  on  con- 
crete piles  planted  out  on  the  coral  reef.  One 
reaches  these  buildings  by  bridges,  perhaps 
fifty  feet  in  length,  built  from  the  sea  wall 
to  the  verandas.  The  wards  cannot  help 
being  always  cool  and  fresh,  and  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  when  the  wind  blows  continually 
day  and  night  from  the  sea,  no  particle  of 
dust  from  the  city  can  reach  a  patient,  nor  do 
I  believe  that  a  mosquito  could  stem  the  wind. 

In  appointments,  service,  and  the  person- 
net  of  the  staff  of  doctors  and  nurses,  Colon 


Hospital  is  of  the  same  grade  as  any  of  our 
first-class  hospitals  at  home.  At  present  it  is 
able  to  handle  twice  the  number  of  patients 
in  the  wards;  and  when  the  new  structures, 
which  are  almost  completed,  are  ready  for 
occupancy  500  patients  will  not  crowd  the 
institution.  The  operating  pavilion  is  a  de- 
light to  the  eye  of  one  who  has  had  surgical 
work  to  do  in  the  Philippines  during  the 
early  days  of  our  occupancy.  About  thirty 
major  and  fifty  to  sixty  minor  operations  are 
performed  monthly. 

Colon  Hospital  is  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Holton  C.  Curl,  Surgeon,  U.S.N.,  a  skill- 
ful operator  and  a  man  of  ripe  experience 
in  the  medicine  and  surgery  of  the  tropics. 

It  is  not  probable  that  Colon  will  ever  be- 
come a  central  location  for  the  people  em- 
ployed in  the  work  of  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission.  There  is  a  growing  disposition 
to  locate  as  many  people  as  possible  in  the 
higher  and  healthier  districts  away  from  the 
towns.  But  whether  its  population  be  large 
or  small,  Colon's  teeth  are  drawn;  not  many 
months  will  pass  before  its  past  horrors  will 
be  relegated  to  the  old  dark  days  which  en- 
velop the  early  history  of  the  Panama  Rail- 
road, when  malaria,  yellow  Jack,  Chagres 
fever,  and  other  demons  took  so  heavy  a  toll 
that  every  tie  became  a  tombstone,  and  hun- 
dreds of  Chinese  coolies,  in  the  agony  of 
despair,  joined  hands  and  walked  into  the 
raging  "River  of  Death." 


{Continued  in  the  May  number.) 
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HEM  two  over  there  play- 
in'  checkers,  in  the  end  o' 
the  store!  The  sheriff's 
the  one  furthest  off.  The 
one  settin'  back  to  ye's 
Tom  Mutt,  an'  McGee's 
the  one  facin'  this  way, 
on  the  barr'l. 

"Ain't  ye  burnin'  yer  boots?    This  stove 

gits  Wame  hot.     Oh,  yes,  he's  been  sheriff 

some  time.    There  ain't  nobody  else  in  The 

Cove  here  knows  how. 

"Took  a  man  down  to  Long  Island  City, 


last  week — ye  heard  tell  about  that?  We  send 
'em  to  Long  Island  City,  all  them  what's  in 
need  of  a  change.  That's  the  Queens 
County  Jail.  Took  a  lank-lookin',  lop- 
sided scallawag  down  to  put  him  up  for  six 
months  for  stealhV  a  coat,  did  McGee,  an' 
bought  him  a  puzzle,  on  the  way,  off  a  boy 
that  come  round  on  the  train.  'Time'll 
hang  on  ye  heavy,'  said  he.  Tom  Mutt  sot 
behind  an'  Mutt  give  it  away.  But  that  ain't 
the  yarn  I  was  goin'  to  tell. 

"It  was  about  the  mornin'  when  Mr.  Shoe- 
strings down  in  Lower  Wooden  Row  in  the 


"  ill  took  it  all  in  kinder  tail,  like  ht  looks." 
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swamp — them  tenement  sheds  that  old  Bees- 
wax DeVoe  built — threw  his  wife,  Mrs.  Shoe- 
strings, out  o'  the  winder  an*  broke  her  back. 
They  called  him  Shoe-strings,  round  town  here, 
'cause  he  kep'  his  untied,  an*  a  wife,  as  ye 
know,  takes  the  name  of  her  husband.  The 
hospital  people  took  care  o'  Mrs.  Shoe- 
strings, as  they'd  a  right  ter,  an',  it  bein'  up  to 
the  sheriff  to  take  care  o'  Shoe-strings,  Tom 
Mutt  an'  Bill  Meeker  an*  me  went  with  him 
in  the  wagon  down  to  Lower  Wooden  Row. 
Not  as  any  insineration  that  he  needed  assist- 
ance, but  jest  from  a  way  we'd  got  inter  o' 
goin'  around  with  McGee.  We  found  Mr. 
Shoe-strings  at  home,  he  havin'  dined  late  on 
the  previous  evenin'  an'  seein'  no  reason  why 
he  should  have  any  call  to  be  out,  an'  after  the 
customary  good  wishes  for  our  etarnal  salva- 
tion he  druv  off  with  the  sheriff,  the  sheriff 
havin'  left  Tom,  Bill,  an'  me  behind  in  the 
swamp  to  look  after  the  kid.  Seein'  as  Mrs. 
Shoe-strings  had  died  before  the  hospital 
people  had  had  a  good  chance  at  her,  an'  as 
Mr.  Shoe-strings  was  likely  to  be  detained  for 
some  length  o'  time  in  Long  Island  City,  or  a 
place  more  confinin',  there  was  nuthin'  else 
left  for  young  Shoe-strings  but  to  go  on  the 
town.  The  sheriff  had  dropped  the  idea, 
comin'  round  in  the  wagon,  that  we  should  take 
him  to  Bill  Meeker's  aunt,  who  ain't  easy 
upsot  an'  views  such  things  proper,  till  the 
customary  steps  should  be  took;  an'  after  the 
sheriff  was  gone,  there  bein'  nuthin'  more  we 
could  do  for  his  pa,  we  set  out  to  make  up  to 
the  kid. 

"  No  bigger  he  was  nor  a  pussy  cat,  an'  as 
cunnin',  a-settin'  there  on  the  doorstep  in  his 
little  gingham  dress — he  havin'  come  out  with 
the  rest  to  see  the  sheriff  drive  off.  He  didn't 
appear  to  take  no  exceptions  to  havin'  his  pa 
took  away,  but  when  we  come  to  take  him  he 
set  up  a  noise,  for  a  thing  of  his  size,  like  I 
ain't  never  met  with  before.  I  thought  't 
I'd  heard  young-uns  holler,  but  it  seems  't  I 
hadn't.  It  didn't  appear  to  be,  's  I  said,  out 
o'  respect  to  his  pa,  Mr.  Shoe-strings,  whose 
virtues  wasn't  domestic,  nor,  for  that  matter 
neither,  to  his  ma,  Mrs.  Shoe-strings,  who 
hadn't  give  him  no  pertikaler  cause  to  regret 
her — pore  little  cuss  I  Though  it's  right  to 
say  nuthin'  o'  them  what  has  gone,  he  warn't 
none  the  wuss  off.  Whether  it  might  'a' 
been  from  not  likin'  our  looks,  or  from  ob- 
jections to  goin'  on  the  town,  or  from  the  pure, 
sheer  enjyment  o'  hollerin' — ask  them  what 
can  tell.  I  thought 't  all  the  old  wimmin  an' 
all  the  police  in  Queens  County'd  be  down  on 


us  there  for  cold  bloody  murder.  Holler 
he  did  like  a  campful  o'  Injuns  an'  nuthin' 
could  stop  him. 

"  One  of  us  offered  to  buy  him  a  monkey  as 
works  on  a  string,  an'  another  of  us  offered  to 
buy  him  a  hobby-horse  covered  with  speckles, 
an'  another  of  us  offered  to  cram  him  with 
cakes — an'  the  hull  o'  Lower  Wooden  Row 
turned  out,  or  turned  in,  ye  may  say,  an' 
offered  him  every  various  thing  on  the  face  o' 
the  airth.  There  was  them,  too,  as  offered  to 
spank  him,  but  feelin'  convinced  it  wouldn't 
help  matters  none  we  discouraged  all  such 
from  takin'  a  hand.  Nuthin'  that  could  be 
bought,  got,  or  give,  exceptin'  the  right  thing, 
wasn't  offered  him,  free,  if  he'd  only  call  off, 
but  he  didn't  appear  to  consider  no  induce- 
ment put  forth  wuth  his  while.  Holler  he  did 
till  he  was  black  in  the  face  an'  turnin' 
somersets  backward,  an'  jest  as  we'd  give  up 
for  good,  why,  the  sheriff  come  back. 

"Drivin'  up  kinder  slow-like  he  was,  was 
McGee,  havin'  left  Shoe-strings  where  he'd  be 
easy  till  the  judge  should  git  ready  to  send  him 
to  Long  Island  City,  an'  turned  round  ag'in  to 
pick  up  us  boys,  surmisin'  we'd  be  on  the  road 
for  Bill's  aunt's.  He  seen  how  it  was,  as  he 
come;  seen  an'  heard  how  it  was,  ye  may  say. 
Seen  us  all  standin'  there,  deaf  ah'  done, 
round  that  three-inch  gingham  thing  on  the 
step;  see  as  how  we  was  lookin'  to  him,  he 
bein'  the  sheriff,  an'  knowed  we'd  a  right. 
He  took  it  all  in,  kinder  sad  (like  he  looks), 
with  his  musstash  turned  down — an'  drawed 
up  'longside. 

" l  Sonny,'  said  he,  'if  ye'll  dry  up  Vll  put  ye 
in  pants  l1 

"  Dry  up,  did  that  boy  ?  He  dried  up  with- 
out givin'  us  time  to  git  used  to  it.  Shut  up 
with  a  snap.  He  dumb  up  the  wheel  like  a 
chipmunk,  an'  set  up  by  the  sheriff  as  pert. 
Ye  couldn't  'a'  got  another  word  outer  him 
if  ye'd  gone  up  an'  tried.  He  druv  off  to 
town  with  us  as  chipper,  an'  with  the  sheriff 
assistin'  done  the  drivin'  himself.  An'  the 
sheriff  he  putt  him  in  pants!  No  bigger  they 
was  nor  for  a  pussy  cat,  but  the  good  't  he 
appeared  to  git  out  of  'em  warn't  accordin'  to 
that.  Went  on  the  town,  he  did,  willin',  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  an'  feelin'  prepared 
to  enj'y  it;  started  in  six  feet  high  an'  a  little 
bit  more,  on  top  of  his  luck,  self-respectin'; 
an'  as  fur's  I  can  see,  lookin'  in  on  him  now 
an'  ag'in,  along  o'  the  boys  an'  Bill's  aunt, 
he's  felt  so  from  that  day  to  this. 

"There's  a  power  o'  dissarnment  in  Sheriff 
McGee!" 
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THE   TRUE    STORY   OF   A   ROBBERY   BY   LAW 

By  REX  E.  BEACH 

IV.   THE   REIGN   OF   TERROR* 


IFTER  detailing  a  series  of 
unprecedented  abuses  on 
the  part  of  Judge  Noyes, 
Alexander  McKenzie,  and 
the  members  of  their  staff, 
we  left  them  in  absolute 
control  of  the  Second  Judi- 
cial District  of  Alaska,  with  the  property  own- 
ers helpless,  dazed,  and  panic-stricken.  Things 
had  been  carried  with  such  a  high  hand  as  to 
institute  a  reign  of  terror.  Miners  feared  to 
exploit  rich  diggings  because  of  the  certainty 
that  the  court  would  seize  them.  Unlucky 
was  he  who  discovered  good  pay,  for  his  claim 
was  sure  to  be  jumped  and  a  receiver  appoint- 
ed forthwith.  There  was  a  common  belief  that 
a  force  of  men  was  employed  for  the  especial 
purpose  of  discovering  such  instances  and 
bringing  the  titles  before  the  court  on  some 
pretext. 

As  pointing  the  attitude  adopted  by  the 
public  throughout  the  district,  I  give  this 
story: 

I  was  awakened  one  midnight  by  a  friend 
who  entered  my  tent  weary  and  wet  and  travel 
worn.  It  was  evident  that  he  had  come  far 
and  was  driven  by  some  excitement. 

"Are  you  alone?"  he  questioned. 

"Sure!     Can't  you  see  I  am?" 

He  poked  his  head  out  of  the  tent  fly,  took  a 
cautious  look  about,  then  coming  close  to  me, 
said: 

"I've struck  it!" 

We  were  in  Alaska — it  was  unnecessary  to 
ask  what  he  had  struck. 

"Tell  me  about  it,"  said  I — which  he  did. 
It  seemed  he  had  found  some  miners  on  a  creek 

•This  is  the  fourth  of  ■  series  of  articles,  which  will 
(round  during  th*  occurrence!  of  which  he  writ 


near  Topkuk,  the  seat  of  the  rich  beach  strike 
which  was  sketched  before,  who  had  sunk  a 
shaft  on  their  claim,  become  discouraged,  and 
were  ready  to  abandon  it  or  sell  for  a  few 
hundred  dollars.  My  friend  had  panned  the 
dirt  from  the  bottom  of  the  hole  and  found 
surprising  quantities  of  gold.  He  had  "  re- 
frained" from  proclaiming  this,  but  had 
immediately  filled  up  the  shaft  with  rocks  and 
earth  to  prevent  any  curious- minded  ones  who 
chanced  to  pass  from  sharing  his  discovery, 
secured  an  option  to  buy,  and  come  to  me. 
He  had  walked  sixty  miles,  had  swam  a  river, 
his  heels  were  blistered  from  his  gum  boots, 
and  he  needed  sleep. 

Together  we  hoarded  a  little  coastwise 
steamer  the  next  day  for  Topkuk.  We  were 
miserably  seasick  on  the  way  down,  but  were 
put  ashore  in  a  dory  at  midnight,  capsized  in 
the  surf,  finally  gaining  the  land  with  our  ardor 
neither  chilled  nor  dampened. 

"  We  daren't  go  near  the  place  in  daylight," 
my  friend  cautioned.  "McKenzie's  outfit  is 
in  charge  of  the  claim  below,  and  if  they  saw 
us  working  they'd  get  curious  and  spy  on  us. 
The  minute  we  struck  pay  they'd  run  in  on 
us.  Old  Noyes  would  throw  us  off  and  they'd 
work  it  themselves.  The  best  we  can  do  is  to 
satisfy  ourselves,  buy  the  ground,  then  let  it  lie 
for  a  year  or  two  till  they  leave  the  country." 

I  realized  the  force  of  this,  so,  for  the  next 
few  days,  we  idled  about  the  village  and  did 
our  prospecting  on  the  claim  at  night. 

We  escaped  a  clash  with  the  receiver's  men, 
not  through  our  extreme  caution,  but  because 
we  found  that  the  discouraged  owners  of  the 
property  were  not  so  hopelessly  discouraged 


The  Forty-niner  who  led  the  min 

as  we  thought.  Every  morning  after  we  quit 
work  they  stole  out  to  the  premises  and 
carefully  "salted"  it  for  our  benefit. 

Signs  of  the  slow-growing  public  indigna- 
tion reached  Noyes,  who  became  alarmed  and 
called  upon  the  military  for  protection,  alleg- 
ing that  news  of  proposed  riots  had  come  to 
him  and  praying  that  the  soldiers  preserve 
peace.  He  was  drunk  most  of  the  time, 
however,  his  excesses  causing  much  com- 
ment. Naturally  a  weak  man,  when  sub- 
jected to  the  domination  of  McKenzie  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  he  sought  oblivion  and 
strove  to  free  his  mind  from  images  of  the 
trouble  he  must  have  seen  accumulating. 

The  most  rabid  enemy  of  the  combination 
was  the  Califomian,  Charles  D.  Lane,  at 
whom  Hansbrough's  amendment  was  partly 
aimed.  Had  the  schemers  let  alone  this  old 
Forty-niner,  they  would  have  succeeded  to 
even  greater  lengths  than  they  did,  for  he 
fought  bitterly,  like  an  old  pack-wise  wolf, 
and  to  his  efforts  their  downfall  was  largely 
due.  Hearing  that  this  man  had  threatened 
his  life,  it  is  reported  that  on  one  < 


-5  opposed  10  the  cibal  at  Nome. 

McKenzie  called  at  his  house  to  see  about  it. 
Here  were  two  strong  men,  of  utterly  diverse 
types,  yet  products  of  the  same  frontier,  each 
able,  aggressive,  fearless.  Lane  had  tasted 
success  after  a  life  of  battle  with  the  wilder- 
ness, the  mountains,,  and  the  elements,  from 
Mexico  to  the  Circle;;  the  Scotchman  had  come 
to  wealth  and  power  through  handling  that 
most  difficult  yet  facile  tool,  his  fellow  man. 

"I  think  I  shall  like  you,  Mr.  Lane,  if  I 
see  more  of  you,"  the  politician  remarked 
suavely. 

"Well,"  answered  the  old  miner,  "I've 
seen  all  I  want  to  of  you  and  I  don't  like  you 
a bit." 

Thenceforth  it  was  to  fight. 

When  the  evidence  of  the  legal  transpirings 
in  the  Second  Judicial  District  reached  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  at 
San  Francisco,  Judge  W.  W.  Morrow  granted 
the  appeal  which  Judge  Noyes  had  denied 
and  issued  a  writ  of  supersedeas  by  the  terms 
of  which  McKenzie  was  commanded  to  cease 
all  action  in  the  suits  and  turn  back  to  the 
defendants  their  mines  and  all  other  property 


in  his  possession.  It  directed  Noyes  to  stay 
all  proceedings  in  his  court  and  removed  the 
matter  from  his  hands  in  tola. 

The  lawyers,  anned  with  these  writs  and 
orders,  scurried  aboard  ship  and  fled  back  the 
three  thousand  miles  to  Nome,  arriving  on 
September  14th,  two  months  after  the  in- 
vasion of  the  mines  by  their  enemies. 

A  storm  was  raging  so  that  it  was  impossible- 
to  land  when  their  ship  arrived.  Apparently 
Washington  influence  had  corrupted  even  the 
weather  man,  and  Nature  had  leagued  herself 
with  the  bandits. 

At  last  "Charley"  Lane,  the  old  Califor- 
nian,  could  wait  no  longer.    Bribing  the  most 


daring  boatmen,  he  put  off  through  the  surf  at 
risk  of  life  and  brought  back  the  documents. 

In  the  meantime,  as  the  ship  lay  storm 
bound,  McKenzie  heard  the  rumor  of  proc- 
esses which  had  been  granted  and  were  about 
to  be  served,  so  he  hastened  to  the  Alaska 
Banking  &  Safety  Deposit  Company  preparing 
to  get  his  gold  out.  Events  were  happening 
quickly  now,  however.  His  every  move  had 
been  watched  day  and  night  for  weeks,  and 
before  he  could  accomplish  anything  his  ene- 
mies had  divined  his  purpose  and  hastened  to 
the  bank,  jamming  their  way  in  toward  the 
vault.  They  smelt  victory  already,  were 
armed,  excited,  vicious.     Violence  threatened 
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and  it  looked  bad  for  the  Czar  of  the  Dakotas, 
for  he  was  hemmed  into  a  room  by  the  men 
he  had  betrayed.  Riot  calls  were  frantically 
turned  in,  but  no  local  authority  could  cope 
with  determination  such  as  these  people  dis- 
played. Virtually  they  had  the  Dakotan's 
back  to  the  wall  at  last.  He  faced  them — 
one  wily  and  determined  man  against  fifty 
wronged  and  angry  ones.  He  made  oily  ex- 
cuses, declaring  that  he  had  come  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  turning  over  to  Mr.  Cameron 
theTopkuk  gold  in  which  they  had  no  interest. 
He  did  not  dream  of  removing  the  Anvil  Creek 
dust.     How  ridiculous!    Perish  the  thought! 


take  any  action  whatever  in  accordance  with 
the  directions  of  his  upper  court  and,  instead, 
called  soldiers  to  guard  the  bullion  in  bank 
for  fear  the  writs  would  be  enforced  by  the 
plaintiffs.  He  directed  them  upon  no  con- 
dition to  allow  the  Lane  crowd  to  lay  hands 
upon  the  treasure.  Frost,  the  Government 
representative,  also  interposed.  He  instruct- 
ed the  United  States  marshal  to  swear  in  a 
posse  comitalus  and  at  all  hazards  prevent  the 
execution  of  the  writs. 

Here  was  a  knock-down  for  the  defendants. 
Their  experience  during  the  past  sixty  days 
had  prepared  them  for  almost  anything  ex- 


The  mob  was  loath  to  believe  this  and 
would  not  let  him  leave  the  bank — at  which 
righteous  indignation  flamed  up  within  him. 
Who  were  they  to  stop  a  peaceful,  honest  per- 
son? He  turned  on  them  like  a  great  bear, 
crying  dramatically: 

"I  am  an  American  citizen.  I  have  com- 
mitted no  crime  and  I  am  going  out  of  here. 
Stand  aside  1" 

He  raised  his  empty  hands  above  his  head 
and  walked  out  through  the  press,  glaring  at 
them,  eye  to  eye.  One  man  dropped  a  gun  in 
his  excitement,  but  no  one  slopped  him.  The 
man's  physical  daring  excites  admiration. 
What  a  superb  villain  he  is! 

When  the  papers  were  finally  brought 
ashore  and  served,  not  only  did  he  refuse  to 
deliver  the  gold,  but  Judge  Noyes  declined  to 


cept  the  unparalleled  action  of  a  court  em- 
ploying the  United  States  Army  to  prevent 
the  enforcement  of  the  commands  of  its  su- 
perior. Truly  the  mask  had  fallen  off,  and 
the  iron  hand  was  closing  steadily. 

This  completes  the  first  stages  of  the  affair. 
How  easy  it  is  to  mark  the  superiority  of 
trained  political  graft  over  the  crudely  obvi- 
ous methods  of  those  homy-handed  men  who 
first  fought  for  possession  of  these  virgin  fields. 
The  latter  failed  utterly,  even  during  the  days 
of  chaos  when  conditions  were  favorable. 
The  former  succeeded  swiftly,  utterly,  inex- 
orably, when  the  country  stood  out  under  the 
calcium  of  publicity  and  after  the  victims  had 
taken  pains  to  intrench  themselves  behind  the 
best  legal  talent. 

Summing  it  up,  we  find  that  although  Con- 


mined  McKenae  to  the  Alameda  County  Jail. 


gress  had  refused  to  be  hoodwinked  at  the 
start  into  turning  over  to  them  these  riches  by 
means  of  the  Hansbrough  Amendment,  nev- 
ertheless, the  conspirators  ran  directly  coun- 
ter to  its  dictates,  contrary  to  the  findings  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  put  into  effect  the 
laws  they  had  failed  to  pass. 

We  see  a  judge  seizing  the  property  of 
private  individuals  in  direct  violation  of  stat- 
ute, common  law,  and  precedent;  transferring 
it  to  the  possession  of  an  old  friend  who  owns 
or  represents  the  complainant's  title-  When 
it  is  found  that  this  friend  cannot  act  as  re- 
ceiver with  safety,  a  tool  is  appointed  in  his 
stead  who  turns  over  to  his  principal  the  pro- 
ceeds of  his  infamy.    We  see  a  judge  soliciting 


lawsuits  for  his  private  secretary  to  be-tried 
before  himself,  his  secretary  being  paid  mean- 
while as  a  public  official  from  Government 
funds  and  receiving  approval  of  his  accounts 
at  the  hands  of  this  judge.  We  see  the  prog- 
ress of  a  great  and  growing  country  par- 
alyzed under  the  poisoned  touch  of  rogues  so 
secure  in  their  power  as  to  brazenly  defy  the 
edicts  of  their  superior  courts,  relying  implic- 
itly upon  the  ability  of  their  politically  titled 
backers  to  strangle  the  sounds  of  uproar. 

So  far  all  had  worked  with  the  regularity 
of  clockwork,  or  politics  of  the  fourth  di- 
mension. Now  it  is  to  be  shown  how  these 
men,  emboldened  to  recklessness,  overreached; 
how  they  fought  for  their  spoils,  yet  at  last 
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were  brought  up  standing  by  something  to 
them  unheard  of — an  incorruptible  court — 
a  body  of  men  who  could  not  be  contaminated 
by  the  slime  of  Washington  politics. 

After  the  writs  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals had  proven  unavailing,  the  defendants 
were  forced  to  return  again  to  San  Francisco 
for  relief,  which  meant  another  month's  delay. 
Their  efforts  had  not  been  wholly  wasted, 
however,  for  despite  the  conspirators'  show  of 
confidence,  they  were  worried.  When  Noyes 
was  asked  if  he  did  not  dread  the  results  of  his 
resistance,  he  replied: 

"Don't  you  think  it.  If  worse  comes  to 
worst,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  will 
knock  out  this  matter  when  it  gets  up  there." 

Nevertheless,  he  was  frightened,  and  here 
developed  the  weak  link  in  McKenzie's  chain. 
Had  the  judge  been  cut  from  stuff  like  his 
leader,  the  affair  would  have  succeeded  to  the 
end,  but  he  weakened  and  became  difficult  to 
handle. 

"He's  getting  like  the  Irishman's  flea," 
complained  McKenzie  one  day.  "  When  you 
think  you  have  him,  he  isn't  there." 

Had  he  been  an  able  man  or  a  good  enough 
lawyer  to  cover  up  his  tracks  and  lend  an  air 
of  justice  and  regularity  to  his  court  proceed- 
ings, it  would  have  been  well-nigh  impossible 
for  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  to  interfere, 
but  he  was  not.  He  overplayed.  He  lacked 
ingenuity  and  the  courage  to  go  with  it.  He 
rendered  no  written  opinions,  while  his  tactics 
were  such  as  to  lay  him  open  to  attack.  His 
own  court  records  convicted  him.  A  tran- 
script of  them,  reenforced  by  affidavits,  was 
sufficient  to  give  the  higher  court  a  hold. 

A  strong  man  may  gain  virulent  hatred,  but 
he  merits  a  certain  respect.  One  who  befouls 
himself  with  villainy,  then  squeals  at  the  gaff, 
is  worthy  only  of  contempt.  In  the  light  of 
his  actions,  Noyes's  words  to  Senator  Hans- 
brough  are  amusing.    He  wrote : 

"The  golden  opinions  of  my  fellow  men  are 
treasures  far  too  rich  to  be  swapped  for  gold 
dust,"  then,  after  stating  that  his  enemies  had 
sought  to  buy  him,  he  continued:  "If  not 
honest,  I  am  at  least  high  priced  .  .  .  nothing 
short  of  a  Gatling  gun  or  an  order  from  the 
Government  would  take  me  off  this  bench. 
...  If  I  am  not  pulled  off  by  the  Govern- 
ment or  shot  off  the  bench  by  these  cowards, 
I  am  going  to  assist  in  establishing  the  fact 
that  I  am  fairly  strong  and  tolerably  cer- 
tain." 

Lovely  words  which  look  well  in  the  Con- 
gressional  Record,  as  quoted  by  his  backer, 


almost  as  well  as  the  Hon.  Mr.  Hansbrough's 
earnest  encomiums  of  him  and  McKenzie. 

The  above  reference  to  attempts  at  buying 
alludes  to  the  following:  Senator  Carter's 
appointee,  Vawter,  proved  sadly  lacking  in 
adaptability  as  marshal,  getting  his  fingers 
caught  in  the  machinery.  In  order  to  find  the 
effect  of  his  actions  on  the  public  mind,  Judge 
Noyes  frequently  questioned  him  as  to  what 
the  Nome  people  said  regarding  his  policy  of 
receiverships. 

One  day,  in  a  jocular  spirit,  Vawter  stated: 
"I  was  told  to-day  that  it  would  be  worth 
twenty  thousand  dollars  to  have  McKenzie 
removed."  This  Noyes  repeated  to  his  boss, 
and  therein  the  quicker  intellect  saw  a  chance 
to  get  this  marshal  out  of  the  way.  Some 
days  later,  having  secreted  Joe  Wood  and 
C.  A.  S.  Frost,  the  Government  examiner,  in  a 
room,  Noyes  called  in  Vawter,  then  adroitly 
brought  up  the  previous  interview.  Not  con- 
sidering it  seriously,  the  marshal  made  allu- 
sion to  his  previous  conversation,  while  Frost, 
where  he  was  hidden,  made  stenographic  re- 
port of  it,  sending  a  copy  to  the  Department  of 
Justice.  An  altogether  foreign  construction 
was  put  upon  these  remarks.  Hearing  it  re- 
ported that  he  had  tried  to  bribe  the  judge, 
Vawter  wrote  to  Senator  Carter,  telling  him 
his  version  of  the  story  and  inclosing  his  resig- 
nation, to  be  acted  upon  if  the  Senator  did 
not  believe  him.  For  a  long  time  it  lay  in 
abeyance,  but  was  eventually  accepted.  Upon 
finding  how  he  had  been  tricked,  Vawter 
called  for  an  investigation  repeatedly,  but  it 
was  never  accorded. 

After  the  unforeseen  interference  of  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Noyes's  vacillation 
became  more  pronounced.  Afraid  to  do  as 
commanded,  he  was  yet  more  fearful  to  dis- 
obey, so  he  compromised.  The  claims  were 
reluctantly  turned  back  to  the  owners,  but  the 
gold  dust  was  left  with  McKenzie.  The  lat- 
ter's  chagrin  may  be  imagined,  but  he  was  not 
beaten  by  any  means.  Forthwith  he  had  an- 
other injunction  issued,  restraining  the  owners 
from  removing  out  of  the  district  the  gold  they 
were  mining,  hoping  thus  to  hold  it  available 
until  he  regained  control.  This  injunction 
was  granted  without  suggestion  of  bond,  a 
proceeding  typical  of  Noyes. 

"Aren't  you  afraid  the  'Frisco  courts  will 
take  some  drastic  action  against  you?"  the 
boss  was  asked. 

The  idea  caused  McKenzie  to  laugh. 
"What  can  they  do?" 

"They  might  arrest  you," 
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"  Arrest  me?    Bahl    I  can't  be  arrested." 

He  was  wrong.  On  October  15th  two 
deputies,  sent  by  Judge  Morrow,  landed  from 
a  steamer  with  instructions  to  produce  the 
body  of  this  man  on  a  charge  of  contempt. 
They  were  men  the  judge  had  tried  before, 
and  McKenzie  went.  Previous  to  yielding, 
however,  he  made  a  last  fight  for  his  gold, 
refusing  to  open  the  vaults.  His  attorneys 
hurried  to  the  defendants. 

"My  God,  you  mustn't  try  to  take  that 
money/ '  they  said.    . 

"Why  not?    It's  ours." 

"McKenzie  will  never  give  it  up.  If  you 
try  force  you  must  take  the  consequences." 

"What  are  they?" 

"  A  fight !  Half  a  dozen  men  will  be  killed, 
and  you  among  the  first." 

"Very  well,"  said  the  lawyers.  "We  lay 
down  once  with  a  writ  behind  us,  but  we'll 
never  do  so  again.  If  McKenzie  wants  to 
fight,  we'll  get  ready." 

Even  though  this  bluff  was  "called,"  still 
he  was  not  beaten.  Seeing  that  intimidation 
was  unavailing,  the  boss  tried  to  force  an 
agreement  from  the  opposing  faction  to  ship 
the  treasure  out  to  the  States  and  hold  it  sub- 
ject to  the  decisions  of  the  Circuit  Court  with 
the  understanding  that  it  was  to  be  delivered 
to  him,  if  so  ordered.  Again  failing,  he  re- 
fused to  unlock  the  vaults.  It  was  his  last 
stand.  He  gave  the  keys  to  Joe  Wood,  the 
district  attorney,  and  that  one  held  them. 
He,  too,  was  a  man  of  courage.  The  deputy 
marshals  had  been  sent  to  produce  McKenzie 
— his  remains,  if  necessary — and  to  turn  over 
to  the  rightful  owners  the  gold  he  was  holding. 
Less  determined  men  might  have  hesitated, 
might  have  temporized,  might  have  returned 
to  San  Francisco  with  their  duty  half  done. 
Not  these.  Judge  Morrow  had  chosen  for 
the  duty  men  who  were  men.  They  secured 
sledges  and  broke  down  the  vault  doors,  re- 
turning to  the  owners  what  gold  they  found. 
They  sailed  back  to  'Frisco  with  their  pris- 
oner. 

McKenzie  was  arrested  while  at  breakfast. 
Although  his  office  was  situated  beneath  the 
chambers  of  Judge  Noyes,  and  although  these 
two  men  had  been  lifelong  friends,  and  were 
banded  together  by  a  series  of  joint  and  un- 
precedented villainies,  yet  the  judge  refused 
his  pal  not  only  support  but  sympathy.  He 
did  not  go  near  him  even,  but  sent  a  formal 
letter  downstairs,  stating  that  he  regretted 
the  trouble  that  had  arisen,  but  saw  no  way  of 
rendering  assistance. 


McKenzie's  nerve  was  unshaken,  however. 

"They  can't  do  anything  to  me,"  he 
bragged.     "/  won't  go  to  jail." 

Again  he  was  wrong.  On  February  n, 
1901,  he  was  sentenced  to  a  term  of  one  year 
in  prison,  six  months  each  in  two  cases.  By 
the  "wise  ones"  back  East  this  trial  of  the 
Boss  of  the  Northwest  for  a  little  grafting 
was  considered  something  of  a  joke.  As  well 
try  to  salt  the  tail  of  a  bald  eagle  as  to  jail 
Alec  McKenzie.  It  was  a  political  impossi- 
bility. 

In  sooth  it  was  a  joke,  observed  in  its  true 
light.  Here  was  the  head  of  a  conscienceless 
conspiracy,  a  corrupter  of  men,  as  true  a  pirate 
as  Morgan,  LaFitte,  or  Kidd,  brought  to  the 
bar  at  last,  being  tried,  not  for  his  real  in- 
famies, but  on  a  pitiful  charge  of  contempt  of 
court. 

Be  it  known,  by  the  way,  that  he  did  not  sur- 
render all  the  gold  as  called  for  in  the  writs. 
Far  from  it.  In  one  lot,  which  proved  trace- 
able, was  some  thirteen  thousand  dollars  he 
shipped  to  Seattle  and  held  with  despairing 
grip  even  during  his  trial.  Eventually  he  was 
forced  to  return  this. 

Of  course  his  case  was  appealed  to  the 
Supreme  Court  and  he  was  admitted  to  bail 
pending  further  proceedings.  After  hearing 
the  evidence,  the  court  denied  his  petition  for 
a  writ  of  certiorari  and  he  was  committed  to 
the  Alameda  County  Jail.  When  his  actual 
plight  became  known,  great  indignation  was 
roused  in  public  circles.  The  mails  became 
choked  with  letters,  telegrams,  and  protests. 
The  judges  were  beset  with  offers  of  a  million 
dollars  bail  for  this  man.  Such  steps  were 
taken  to  secure  his  pardon  as  to  cause  Presi- 
dent McKinley  to  remark  that  he  had  never 
before  seen  as  much  influence  brought  to  bear 
for  an  individual. 

Investigation  was  made  and  Judge  Morrow 
presented  a  risumi  of  the  case  to  Attorney- 
General  Knox,  who  had  succeeded  Griggs,  in 
which  he  stated  that  in  view  of  the  evidence 
he  could  not  recommend  a  pardon.  Never- 
theless, agitation  increased  until  Mr.  McKin- 
ley yielded.  He  was  about  to  make  a  Western 
trip  at  this  time,  and  it  is  reported  upon 
credible  authority  that,  before  leaving,  he  in- 
structed the  Attornev-General  to  make  out 
two  pardons  for  McKenzie — one  based  on 
the  ground  of  extenuating  circumstances,  the 
other  alleging  the  prisoner's  health  to  be  so 
shattered  that  to  save  his  life  clemency  was 
necessary.  Instructions  were  left  for  the  first 
pardon  to  be  sent  upon  receipt  of  a  certain 
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telegram,  the  second  if  the  wire  read  differ- 
ently. 

Upon  reaching  San  Francisco,  Mr.  McKin- 
ley  spoke  to  one  of  the  judges: 

"I  never  had  such  pressure  exerted  on  me 
before.  Are  there  no  extenuating  circum- 
stances— no  reasons  why  a  pardon  should 
issue  to  my  old  friend  McKenzie?" 

"Mr.  President,"  replied  the  judge,  "in 
going  over  the  evidence,  I  find  twenty  rea- 
sons why  his  punishment  should  have  been 
more  severe,  but  not  one  why  he  should  be 
.freed." 

"But  he  is  a  very  sick  man,"  Mr.  McKin- 
ley  urged. 

"  Of  course  he  is.  It  makes  anyone  sick  to 
be  caught  red-handed  with  the  spoils." 

Nevertheless,  in  the  face  of  these  judges,  a 
few  days  later  came  a  pardon  issued  on  the 
ground  of  ill  health. 

Before  leaving  the  Alameda  County  Jail, 
where  he  reposed  some  weeks,  McKenzie 
reaped  the  fruits  of  that  little  forgotten  New 
York  swindle  wherein  was  born  the  Golden 
Sands  Mining  Company,  of  which  we  spoke 
earlier.  He  was  held  to  ransom  by  the 
men  he  had  fooled,  the  manner  of  which  is 
unique. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  he  inveigled  certain 
men  into  a  fake  enterprise  to  the  extent  of 
about  sixty-five  thousand  dollars.  Great 
was  their  indignation  upon  finding  how  they 
had  been  buncoed,  and  greater  yet  was  their 
interest  in  following  the  trial  of  the  man  they 
blamed  for  their  loss.  Hearing  that  he  would 
be  pardoned  on  some  ground  or  other,  they 
rose  up  and  said,  one  to  another: 

"Either  that  scoundrel  must  serve  his  time 
or  make  us  whole." 

One  of  them  hastened  forthwith  to  Canton, 
Ohio,  and  laid  the  matter  before  his  friend 
Mark  Hanna,  who  was  also  a  friend  of  the 
prisoner. 

"If  McKenzie  leaves  the  Alameda  prison 
without  paying  that  money  back,  we  will  ar- 
rest him  at  the  door  and  send  him  over  the 
road  for  swindling.  You  can't  work  enough 
pull  to  save  him,  either." 

They  meant  business  and  were  able  to  make 
good  their  threat — so  the  wires  began  to  glow. 
Messages  smoked  westward  adding  troubles 
to  the  worried  boss.  If  he  could  be  jailed 
once,  why  not  again?  For  the  first  time  in 
his  career  he  had  found  that  law  existed — 
that  it  was  concrete.  This  time  the  results 
might  be  far  more  serious  because  his  new 
enemies  were  not  miners,  so  distant  as  to  be 


nebulous,  but  big  men,  close  to  headquarters, 
aflame  with  vengeance. 

Realizing  that  the  cards  were  "put  up"  on 
him,  like  a  good  gambler  he  laid  down-  his 
hand  and  pushed  his  chair  back.  He  wired 
the  New  Yorkers  that  his  representative 
would  start  East  at  once  to  make  settlement. 
On  the  day  of  his  release,  to  make  doubly  sure 
of  eluding  their  agents,  those  people  state  that 
he  dressed  up  a  dummy  to  represent  himself 
and  sent  him  out  of  the  prison  gates  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  their  detectives,  if  such  were 
watching.  He  himself  sneaked  out  later  and 
remained  in  hiding. 

This  pardon  is  as  remarkable  from  its  un- 
usual pathological  effect  as  from  its  phenom- 
enal cause,  for  although  released  because  he 
lay  at  death's  door,  so  wonderful  was  its  me- 
dicinal stimulus  that  he  was  seen  sprinting 
for  the  first  train  out  of  Oakland  a  few  hours 
later. 

Meanwhile  his  agent  reached  New  York, 
and  when  the  men  of  the  Golden  Sands  found 
he  had  but  eighteen  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars,  they  made  him  disgorge  that 
much,  feeling  that  half  a  ransom  was  better 
than  no  gold.  Ever  since  then  they  have 
kicked  themselves  for  compromising  on  any- 
thing short  of  the  full  sum. 

At  these  negotiations  Senator  Hansbrough 
was  present. 

In  this  way  was  the  master  rogue  punished 
for  his  thievery,  to  wit:  by  a  brief  imprison- 
ment and  the  restoration  of  a  slender  part  of 
the  money  he  had  taken.  His  reputation  was 
not  damaged;  however.  While  in  jail  he  was, 
as  he  is  to-day,  a  member  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee — that  body  which  shapes 
our  political  destinies.  He  has  been  one  of 
the  Republican  National  Advisory  Commit- 
tee as  well  as  one  of  the  Republican  Execu- 
tive Committee,  and  is  politically  more  power- 
ful now  than  ever!  His  is  a  familiar  figure 
in  Republican  politics,  State  and  National, 
from  Bismarck  to  Washington,  and  he  is  re- 
puted to  be  operating  heavily  in  Wall  Street 
by  means  of  his  senatorial  backing. 

This  disposed  of  one  of  the  gang.  The  rest 
were  still  in  power.  Winter  had  come,  cutting 
off  communication  between  Nome  and  the  out- 
side world  as  cleanly  as  though  a  cord  were 
clipped.  Their  power  was  absolute  now  and 
subject  to  no  review.  There  was  no  human 
means  of  checking  them.  The  complaints  of 
their  victims  would  not  carry  across  the  count- 
less leagues  of  desolation.  They  were  lost  in 
the  great  white  silence  of  the  Arctics. 


OUR  MEXICAN   INVESTMENT 

By  EDWARD  M.  CONLEY* 


enormous  financial  and 

ersonal  interest  in  Mexico 

a  matter  of  far  greater 

nportance    to    us    than 

iost  of  us  realize.    It  is 

retty    generally    known 

,.iat  our  investment  in  that 

republic     already     aggregates     more     than 

$500,000,000  and  is  growing  at  the  rate  of 

$50,000,000  or  so  per  year;  that  some  15,000 

Americans  are  residing  there  and  that  the  net 

growth  in  their  number  is  from  1,000  to  1,500 

annually.    But  the  bare  figures  do  not  tell  the 

story.    Our  relation  to  Mexico  is  something 

new  in  world  politics.     The  history  of  it  will 

be  told  a  few  years  hence  as  one  of  the  most 

striking  features  of  our  national  evolution. 

Our  activity  in  Mexico  has  up  to  the  present 
had  a  far  greater  influence  upon  that  country 
than  it  has  had  upon  us.  The  era  of  its 
value  to  us  is  just  beginning,  and  it  will  be 
just  as  important  to  us  relatively  as  it  has 
been  and  will  be  to  Mexico.  Persons  who 
have  kept  up  with  the  progress  of  Mexico, 
even  vaguely,  are  aware  that  the  Mexico  of 
to-day  is  not  the  Mexico  of  twenty-five  years 
ago.  Practically  a  new  nation  has  been 
created  by  President  Diaz,  and  under  his 
direction  we  have  been  the  chief  factor  in 
its  creation.  The  new  Mexico  is  decidedly 
American,  and  it  is  becoming  more  so  every 
year.  While  we  have  been  exerting  so  strong 
an  influence  in  shaping  Mexico's  national  life 
we  have  been  preparing  for  ourselves  a  rich 
field  for  the  growth  of  our  commercial  great- 
ness. 

From  our  standpoint  our  work  in  Mex- 
ico has  thus  far  been  of  a  pioneer  character. 
We  have  made  a  "pacific  conquest"  of 
the  country  in  a  purely  commercial  sense. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  when  the  first  American 
railroads  were  being  built  from  the  border  to 
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the  Mexican  capital  there  was  a  deep-seated 
prejudice  against  us  in  the  hearts  of  many 
Mexicans,  perhaps  most  of  them.  This  was 
due  partly  to  fear  that  the  railroads  were  but 
a  step  toward  the  absorption  of  Mexico  by 
the  United  States,  but  mostly  to  the  Church 
spirit  of  antipathy  to  progress,  and  to  the 
difference  between  Spanish  and  Anglo-Saxon 
civilization.  That  prejudice  has  been  gradu- 
ally disappearing  over  since.  The  American 
armed  invasion  did  not  take  place,  and  the 
fears  of  the  timid  were  quieted.  It  did  not 
take  Mexicans  of  means  long  to  discover  that 
the  railroads  were  a  good  thing  and  that  they 
were  benefiting  directly  from  them.  The 
American  miner  and  farmer,  commercial 
salesman  and  engineer,  capitalist  and  small 
investor,  manufacturer  and  contractor  fol- 
lowed in  the  wake  of  the  railroads — but  slow- 
ly. The  Mexican  had  time  to  get  used  to  one 
American  innovation  before  another  was 
thrust  upon  him. 

The  Mexican  mine  owner  saw  that  when 
an  American  put  a  dollar  into  a  hole  in  the 
ground  in  Mexico  he  put  ten  dollars'  worth  of 
brains  and  energy  with  it  and  he  got  some- 
thing out  of  it.  Then  the  Mexican  was  willing 
to  learn  how  it  was  done.  He  soon  realized 
that  the  American  miner  was  adding  to  his 
(the  Mexican's)  own  riches;  that  every  dollar 
of  American  capital  invested  in  Mexican 
mining  enterprises  added  $10  to  his  own 
potential  wealth;  that  for  every  dollar  of 
profit  the  American  reaped  he  was  able  to 
increase-  his  own  profits  by  following  the 
American's  example.  The  same  thing  hap- 
pened in  other  lines  of  industry  and  trade. 
The  prosperity  of  the  country  increased 
rapidly  and  opposition  to  Americans  from  a 
business  standpoint  began  to  die  out.  Pri- 
marily on  account  of  transportation  facilities 
and  subsequenUy  for  many  additional  reasons 

of  tbe  nailed  Slate,  at  the  City  of  Mexico. 
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American  goods  began  to  supplant  European 
goods  in  Mexican  markets.  Somewhat  later 
American  contractors  began  making  muni- 
cipal improvements  in  many  Mexican 
cities. 

The  language  barrier  has  been  broken  down 
considerably.  The  study  of  the  English 
language  was  made  compulsory  in  the  public 
schools  of  Mexico  several  years  ago  by 
President  Diaz,  and  several  thousand  Mexican 
Indians  now  have  a  fair  smattering  of  our 
language.  A  large  number  of  upper-class 
Mexicans  have  studied  English  for  business 
reasons.  Possibly  half  of  the  Americans  now 
resident  in  Mexico  have  been  there  for  several 
years  and  have  acquired  more  or  less — mostly 
less — knowledge  of  Spanish.  A  great  many 
children  of  wealthy  Mexican  families  are  now 
educated  in  the  United  States  where  formerly 
they  were  sent  to  Europe.  Once  past  the  sign- 
language  and  interpreter  period,  the  American 
has  never  had  any  great  difficulty  in  getting 
along  with  the  Mexican  well,  personally.  The 
partial  removal  of  the  obstacle  of  separate 
idioms  has  been  of  great  importance  in 
breaking  down  prejudices  on  both  sides.  It 
must  not  be  imagined  that  the  Mexican  had  a 
monopoly  on  prejudice;  twenty-five  years  ago 
our  prejudice  against  the  Mexican  was  almost 
as  great  as  his  prejudice  against  us.  When 
we  got  on  speaking  terms,  as  it  were,  we  each 
learned  that  the  other  was  not  such  a  bad 
fellow  after  all. 

The  social  life  of  the  American  in  Mexico  is 
a  comparatively  recent  development.  The 
first  Americans  who  went  to  Mexico  to  live 
were  a  pretty  rough  lot,  at  least  on  the  sur- 
face— railroad  men,  miners,  prospectors,  ad- 
venturers of  every  sort.  They  would  have 
made  a '  hard  bunch  to  handle '  at  an  afternoon 
reception.  But  they  were  not  bothering  their 
heads  about  high  society.  A  few  years  later 
a  flock  of  American  writers,  mostly  women, 
swooped  down  upon  Mexico  and  wrote  a  great 
deal  about  the  exclusiveness  of  Mexican 
society,  most  of  which  was  wholly  untrue. 
From  the  time  Americans  have  been  going  to 
Mexico  to  live  any  American,  who  has  made 
himself  possible  socially  by  acquiring  the 
language  of  the  country  and  conforming  to  the 
rudimentary  usages  of  its  society,  has  been 
received  cordially.  The  class  of  Americans 
going  to  Mexico  to  live  is  constantly  improv- 
ing, and  of  late  years  Americans  figure 
prominently  in  nearly  all  important  Mexican 
social  functions.  If  the  American  wishes  to 
be  received  into  Mexican  families  and  goes 


about  it  in  the  right  way  he  will  not  be  dis- 
appointed. 

The  civil  status  of  Americans  having  inter- 
ests in  or  residing  in  Mexico  has  improved 
greatly  during  the  new  regime,  not  merely 
theoretically,  but  practically.  The  laws  of  the 
country  have  been  modified  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible to  conform  to  modern  business  require- 
ments, and  their  unbiased  application  has 
been  insisted  upon  by  President  Diaz.  He 
was  a  wise  enough  statesman  to  realize  in  the 
beginning  that  if  he  expected  to  attract  foreign 
capital  and  foreign  immigrants  to  his  country 
and  hold  them,  he  must  not  only  make  their 
legal  status  secure,  but  he  must  make  legal 
operations  conform  so  far  as  possible  to  those 
to  which  they  had  been  accustomed.  Mexican 
judges  have  sometimes  in  the  past  been 
ignorant,  prejudiced,  or  corrupt,  and  Ameri- 
cans have  sometimes  suffered  from  their 
decisions,  but  no  American  who  is  well  in- 
formed as  to  Mexican  affairs  at  the  present 
time  will  say  that  President  Diaz  has  not 
made  every  effort  to  improve  the  standards 
of  Mexican  courts.  It  was  not  possible  to 
regenerate  the  country  within  a  year.  He  has 
always  appointed  as  judges  the  best  men  he 
could  get.  He  could  do  no  more.  As  the 
material  has  improved  the  personnel  of  the 
courts  has  improved.  Americans  have  some- 
times complained  unfairly  of  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  Mexico.  Frequently  they 
have  suffered  needlessly  through  failure  to 
employ  competent  counsel,  failure  to  inform 
themselves  in  simple  legal  matters,  or  willful 
disregard  of  Mexican  laws.  Many  stories 
of  wrongful  imprisonment  and  pecuniary 
losses  suffered  by  Americans  through  the 
vagaries  of  Mexican  courts,  which  have  been 
published  in  American  newspapers,  have  had 
little  foundation  in  fact.  It  is  safe  to  assert 
that  no  miscarriage  of  justice,  involving  an 
American,  has  occurred  in  Mexico  since  Diaz 
has  been  president  which  has  come  to  his 
knowledge  without  being  quickly  corrected. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  the  past. 
The  matter  of  present  moment  is  that  the  laws 
affecting  foreigners  are  now  very  much  simpler 
and  more  easily  conformed  to  by  them,  that 
the  standard  of  the  courts  is  much  higher, 
that  aliens  are  able  to  engage  in  any  legitimate 
business  in  the  republic  with  full  assurance  of 
freedom  of  action  and  legal  protection. 

From  an  American  viewpoint  present  con- 
ditions in  Mexico  are  quite  satisfactory.  If 
their  continuance  were  positively  assured, 
an  unprecedented  flood  of  American  capital 
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would  doubtless  flow  into  that  country,  fol- 
lowed by  thousands  of  American  settlers. 
But  there  is  still  a  feeling  of  fear  that  there 
will  be  a  reaction  after  the  death  of  Diaz. 
Most  people  know  that  the  Mexico  of  to-day 
is  the  Mexico  of  Porfirio  Diaz.  The  power 
of  one  man  is  not  so  great  in  any  other  nation 
in  the  world.  He  is  an  absolute  ruler.  He  is 
more:  he  is  the  creator  of  modern  Mexico. 
His  power  after  his  death  will  revert  in  large 
part  to  the  Mexican  people.  His  successor 
will  be  named  by  him,  and  every  precaution 
will  be  taken  to  keep  the  wheels  of  govern- 
ment moving  in  the  same  grooves  that  he  has 
made.  But  Mexico  will  never  have  another 
Diaz.  Other  strong  men  may  rise  to  meet  its 
national  emergencies,  but  no  man  will  ever 
again  have  the  hold  on  every  individual 
Mexican  that  Diaz  has.  No  matter  who  the 
successor  of  Diaz  may  be  he  will  not  hold  the 
power  over  the  people  that  Diaz  holds.  No- 
body realizes  that  better  than  Diaz.  He  has 
not  been  devoting  his  energies  in  recent  years 
to  training  an  understudy  to  take  up  his  work 
where  he  leaves  it.  He  has  been  building  a 
deeper  foundation  than  that.  He  has  been 
training  his  people  to  take  up  the  work  them- 
selves. Diaz's  greatest  triumph  will  come 
after  his  death,  when  this  fact  becomes 
apparent. 

The  Mexican  of  to-day  is  not  the  Mexican 
of  twenty-five  years  ago.  He  has  been 
radically  remodeled.  He  had  to  be  forced 
into  the  path  of  peace  and  progress  at  the 
point  of  a  bayonet  and  prodded  every  few 
steps  at  the  start  to  keep  him  moving.  He 
soon  ceased  to  resist;  then  he  came  to  like  the 
new  order  of  things.  His  prejudice  against 
Americans  was  gradually  overcome,  and  then 
he  came  to  like  them  outright.  He  has  been 
broadened  in  every  way.  The  public  schools 
established  by  Diaz  have  begun  to  show  their 
effect.  The  average  wage  of  the  common 
laborer  all  over  the  republic  has  been  more 
than  doubled,  and  there  is  work  for  every- 
body. It  is  easy  to  be  facetious  about  a 
Mexican's  dislike  for  work,  but  the  enormous 
increase  in  the  production  of  the  country  is 
proof  that  the  Mexican  does  work  and  that  he 
is  working  more  every  year.  The  standard  of 
living  has  been  raised  in  the  adobe  hut  of  the 
Indian  and  in  the  marble  palace  of  the  mil- 
lionaire, and  in  about  an  even  ratio. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Diaz  period  there 
were  only  two  classes  in  Mexico,  the  very 
wealthy,  constituting  about  ten  per  cent  of 
the  population,  and  the  common  laborers, 


making  up  the  rest.  The  creation  of  a  sub- 
stantial middle  class  has  been  one  of  his 
greatest  achievements.  It  was  the  inevitable 
result  of  the  new  conditions.  It  has  been 
drawn  from  the  lower  class  and  now  con- 
stitutes perhaps  ten  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion. It  is  growing  rapidly.  This  middle 
class  is  the  best  guarantee  of  continued  order 
in  the  country.  The  man  who  has  accu- 
mulated a  few  hundred  dollars  by  saving  is 
the  strongest  enemy  of  revolutions. 

The  old  Church  party,  opposed  to  prog- 
ress and  Americans,  is  not  entirely  dead 
yet.  There  are  still  some  unreconstructed 
Unionists  and  rebels  in  the  United  States, 
and  there  are  several  unreconstructed  Mexi- 
cans, but  they  are  getting  old  and  dying  off. 
There  is  a  section  of  the  Mexican  press,  sup- 
ported largely  by  the  clergy,  which  is  vehe- 
mently opposed  to  anything  American,  any- 
thing modern,  anything  that  is  not  out  of  the 
Church.  A  good  many  Americans  form  an 
opinion  from  translations  of  articles  from  these 
papers  and  from  the  utterances  of  the  remnant 
of  the  old  Church  party,  that  there  is  still  a 
deep  undercurrent  of  antagonism  to  progress 
and  prejudice  against  Americans  which  will 
make  itself  felt  when  the  iron  hand  of  Diaz 
is  removed.  But  the  very  fact  that  the 
retrogressionists  are  allowed  to  make  so  much 
noise  is  the  best  proof  that  they  are  now 
harmless. 

There  may  be  some  disorder  in  Mexico 
after  the  death  of  Diaz.  There  is  nothing  at 
present  to  indicate  that  there  will  be  armed 
violence,  but  political  disorders  may  arise  in 
any  nation,  and  it  would  be  foolish  to  say  that 
Mexico  will  always  be  free  from  them.  There 
is  no  probability,  not  even  a  possibility,  of 
a  return  to  its  former  chaotic  state.  Firstly, 
the  Mexicans,  for  business  if  for  no  other 
reasons,  are  not  going  to  allow  the  ambitions 
of  rival  leaders  to  destroy  their  commercial 
prosperity  nor  the  benefits  of  peace,  which  for 
the  first  time  in  their  existence  thev  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  get  used  to,  and  apparently 
there  will  be  no  other  reason  for  starting  a 
row.  There  is  no  great  principle  on  which 
they  are  likely  to  be  divided  save  the  domi- 
nance of  the  Church  in  politics.  American 
investors  have  no  reason  to  stand  in  great  fear 
of  a  revolution  on  that  or  any  other  ground. 
Of  course  it  would  paralyze  business  tempora- 
rily and  they  would  suffer  losses  that  could 
not  be  recovered  afterwards  in  the  form  of 
damages,  but  capital  always  stands  in  danger 
of  such  losses  everywhere.    In  the  case  of  a 
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struggle  between  ambitious  leaders  all  parties 
would  respect  American  interests  as  a  matter 
of  policy,  no  matter  what  their  feelings  in  the 
matter  might  be.  The  Mexican  knows  more 
in  general  than  some  of  his  Latin-American 
cousins.  He  is  near  enough  to  the  United 
States  to  realize  our  power.  There  are  no 
Castros  in  Mexico  to  advocate  risking  our 
national  wrath  openly,  even  among  the  most 
unenlightened,  the  most  prejudiced,  the  most 
radical  reactionists,  the  strongest  adherents 
of  Church  power. 

Mexico  offers  an  almost  unlimited  field  for 
the  investment  of  surplus  American  capital. 
It  could  easily  absorb  all  the  cash  we  have  to 
spare  for  foreign  investment  for  the  next  fifty 
years,  and  not  a  dollar  of  that  money  need 
be  wasted.  Money  properly  invested  in  Mex- 
ico is  as  likely  to  yield  satisfactory  returns 
as  elsewhere.  There  are  plenty  of  safe, 
conservative  investments  at  a  high  rate  of  in- 
terest to  be  had  there  at  the  present  time,  and 
as  the  country  is  developed  there  will  be  new 
opportunities.  The  only  reason  they  are  not 
scrambled  for  now  is  the  afore-mentioned  fear 
of  what  will  happen  when  Diaz  dies.  The 
element  of  real  or  fancied  risk  is  one  of  the 
factors,  but  not  the  only  one,  which  keeps  up 
the  high  interest  rate.  The  demand  for  cash 
for  the  development  of  natural  resources  will 
keep  it  up  for  many  years.  This  is  not  to  be 
taken  as  advice  by  the  general  American 
public  to  plunge  heavily  into  Mexican  in- 
vestments. No  American  who  is  not  thor- 
oughly informed  at  first  hand  as  to  condi- 
tions in  Mexico  should  invest  a  dollar  there. 

There  is  room  in  Mexico  for  all  the  Ameri- 
cans who  care  to  go  there.  The  country, 
with  an  area  of  over  750,000  square  miles,  is 
as  rich  as  any  similar  area  on  the  face  of 
the  globe.  It  will  stand  a  population  many 
times  as  large  as  its  present  one  of  something 
over  13,000,000.  As  has  been  pointed  out, 
we  are  welcome  guests,  not  only  by  progressive 
statesmen,  but  by  the  people  themselves. 
There  are  great  opportunities  there  for 
practical  men  in  all  lines,  for  young  men  hav- 
ing a  technical  education,  for  men  of  ex- 
perience. It  is  no  place  for  so-called  pro- 
fessional men,  men  without  special  fitness  for 
some  particular  work,  or  for  common  laborers. 
To  succeed  in  Mexico  a  man  must  be  made 
of  pretty  sturdy  stuff,  the  same  material  that 
conquered  our  own  wildernesses  and  moun- 
tains and  deserts.  It  will  not  have  to  be  used 
in  exactly  the  same  way,  but  the  quality  is 
necessary.    Most    Americans    who    go    to 


Mexico  to  live  would  be  better  off  at  home. 
They  stay  only  a  year  or  two,  but  even  so  the 
experience  doesn't  hurt  them.  Those  who 
do  succeed  get  along  very  well  indeed.  It  is 
an  open  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
reward  to  the  individual  is  worth  the  price 
paid  by  him,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the 
vigorous,  virile  American  still  has  the  old 
spirit  of  adventure  and  desire  to  push  out  into 
new  places  which  his  forefathers  had.  It 
is  a  healthy  sign  and  not  to  be  discouraged. 
It  is  the  spirit  which  makes  a  world  empire. 
If  he  is  going  to  push  his  elbows  beyond  the 
borders  of  his  own  land  there  is  no  country  in 
the  world  which  offers  him  greater  oppor- 
tunities than  Mexico. 

In  Mexico  lies  our  greatest  opportunity  for 
expansion,  not  territorially,  but  in  every  other 
way.  The  possibility  of  our  absorbing  that 
country,  if  it  ever  existed,  passed  when 
Porfirio  Diaz  became  its  president.  He  has 
given  it  a  place  among  nations  which  insures 
its  future  political  integrity.  There  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  wish  it  to  be  otherwise. 
Our  position  is  more  satisfactory  as  it  is. 
We  enjoy  all  the  advantages  that  we  would 
enjoy  if  the  country  were  American  territory, 
and  we  have  none  of  the  disadvantages  and 
annoyances  of  direct  government.  Our  ex- 
perience thus  far  in  governing  former  Spanish 
possessions  has  shown  us  the  difficulty  of 
such  an  undertaking.  Mexico  has  solved  the 
problem  of  Latin-American  expansion  for  us. 
It  will  be  years  before  we  are  on  as  good 
terms  with  the  people  of  our  own  Spanish- 
American  possessions  as  we  now  are  with  the 
people  of  Mexico,  years  before  we  can  raise 
them  to  equal  efficiency.  But  perhaps  that  is 
an  extreme  case.  Suppose  we  should  suddenly 
absorb  a  South  American  republic;  the  state- 
ment would  apply  to  it  with  equal  force. 
Suppose  that  without  absorbing  it  we  should 
attempt  to  repeat  in  it  our  work  in  Mexico. 
No  South  American  country  has  a  Diaz,  and 
without  the  aid  of  such  a  leader  of  their  own 
race  our  work  would  be  most  difficult,  if  not 
impossible.  Our  standing  in  South  America 
is  not  so  good  as  it  was  in  Mexico  twenty-five 
years  ago,  and  it  would  take  longer  and  harder 
work  to  make  it  as  good.  We  have  lost  an 
opportunity  that  once  existed  for  us  in  South 
America;  but  so  long  as  we  have  lost  it  and 
conditions  are  as  they  are,  the  prospect  ap- 
pears much  more  promising  for  us  in  the 
Orient  for  the  next  few  years  than  it  does  in 
that  direction.  No  doubt  we  will  get  around 
to  South  America  again  in  the  course  of  time, 
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but  we  Have  Mexico  now,  and  let  us  not  fail 
to  realize  our  opportunity  there. 

The  great  success  of  Diaz  in  making  a  real 
nation  out  of  five  or  six  million  pure-blooded 
Indians  not  as  highly  civilized  as  in  the  days 
of  Montezuma;  as  many  more  natives  with 
more  or  less  Spanish  blood  in  their  veins, 
worse  still;  and  a  million  or  so  fairly  intelli- 
gent people,  all  of  them  walking  delegates  of 
Trouble,  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
a  Mexican  and  understood  them.  No  man 
not  a  Mexican  could  have  done  it.  No  other 
nation  could  have  done  it.  In  spite  of  our 
national  conceit  there  are  several  things  we 
do  not  know.  If  there  is  any  one  thing  in 
particular  which  we  do  not  understand  it  is 
Latin-American  character.  We  have  a  won- 
derfully good  opportunity  to  exhibit  our  good 
judgment  by  not  attempting  to  do  so  and  to  de- 
monstrate our  far-sightedness  by  keeping  our 
fingers  out  of  Mexican  politics.  Paradoxical 
as  it  may  sound,  our  power  in  Mexico  will  be 
greater  the  less  we  attempt  to  use  it.  So  far 
we  have  not  used  it  in  any  way  objectionable 
or  humiliating  to  the  Mexicans.  They  realize 
that  we  have  the  power,  and  that  answers  all 
our  purposes.  The  moment  we  use  it  co- 
ercively,  we  will  irreconcilably  antagonize  the 
whole  nation.  When  an  American  settles  in 
a  Mexican  community  and  shows  a  spirit  of 
conforming  to  Mexican  manners  and  customs, 
the  Mexicans  receive  him  kindly.  They  are 
glad  to  learn  what  he  can  teach  them  of 
American  ways.  But  if  he  starts  in  with  an 
aggressive  manner  and  tries  to  bully  them 
into  doing  things  his  way,  he  might  as  well 
move  on.  His  complete  failure  is  assured. 
The  same  rule  applies  on  a  national  scale. 
We  have  made  remarkable  progress  in 
Americanizing  Mexico  because  we  have  gone 
about  it,  under  the  guidance  of  its  master, 
in  a  friendly  way.  The  moment  we  try  to 
force  our  ideas  upon  the  Mexicans  we  will 
run  into  trouble. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  President  Diaz 
is  Americanized  in  any  patriotic  sense.  With 
him  it  was  a  case  of  modernizing  Mexico  by 
bringing  in  outside  energy,  brains,  blood,  and 
money.  He  taught  his  people  American  ways 
because  he  thought,  in  most  cases,  that 
American  ways  were  best.  In  adopting  re- 
forms, however,  he  has  not  confined  himself 
to  American  models.  He  has  chosen  what  he 
thought  was  best  wherever  he  saw  it,  if  it  was 
practical  to  get.  Geographical  reasons  added 
greatly  to  our  influence  in  the  making  over  of 
Mexico.    The  Mexican  citizen  is  patriotic 


above  everything  else.  There  is  no  likeli- 
hood of  his  ever  choosing  to  become  an 
American.  The  more  Americanized  he  be- 
comes the  more  patriotic  he  becomes,  and  the 
more  zealously  he  will  maintain  his  inde- 
pendence. 

The  Americanizing  of  Mexico  has  been 
done  and  is  being  done  in  a  manner  that  will 
stick.  The  Mexican  has  learned  American 
ways  step  by  step,  and  these  have  taken  hold 
and  become  a  part  of  him.  He  is  not  await- 
ing an  opportunity  to  relapse  into  his  former 
habits.  So  he  must  continue  to  be  handled. 
We  have  placed  our  own  weapons  into  his 
hands  to'  use  against  us  if  he  should  ever 
become  antagonized. 

Mexico,  as  a  thriving,  independent  nation, 
is  one  of  our  most  valuable  assets.  She 
offers  us  750,000  square  miles  of  rich  territory 
to  work  in  with  no  more  restrictions  than  we 
have  at  home,  and  10,000,000  cheap  laborers 
to  get  the  riches  out  of  her  soil.  Mexico 
benefits  even  more  than  we  do  by  our  work 
there,  but  why  should  we  object  to  that?  If 
we  are  able  to  make  a  satisfactory  profit  our- 
selves, we  should  be  glad  that  our  work  helps 
some  other  nation.  It  behooves  us  to  realize 
that  Mexico's  interest  is  our  interest,  that  more 
prosperity  for  Mexico  means  more  business 
for  us  and  a  greater  profit  on  our  investment 
there.  It  should  be  our  business  to  make 
prosperity  there.  We  should  look  upon  our 
investment  not  as  a  matter  of  immediate 
profit,  but  as  one  of  our  national  interests.  We 
already  sell  to  Mexico  over  fifty-five  per  cent 
of  her  total  imports  and  buy  from  her  seventy- 
eight  per  cent  of  her  exports.  Those  per- 
centages could  be  greatly  increased  at  once 
by  a  little  effort  on  the  part  of  our  manufac- 
turers, and  they  should  be  increased.  We 
want  all  of  the  Mexican  foreign  trade.  When 
we  have  it  all  we  should  make  more  trade  by 
creating  new  markets  for  our  goods.  They 
will  come  as  the  people  are  more  educated  in 
our  ways,  as  their  standard  of  living  rises,  as 
their  prosperity  increases  and  they  have  more 
money  with  which  to  buy.  It  is  to  our  interest 
to  have  other  foreign  capital  invest  in  Mexico 
and  for  other  foreigners  to  settle  therein. 
Whatever  makes  for  the  development  of  her 
resources  and  the  increase  of  her  population 
means  more  business  for  us.  Past  experience 
has  shown  that  the  settlement  of  Europeans 
in  Mexico  does  not  take  Mexican  trade  from 
us  to  Europe.  It  brings  trade  to  us.  Eu- 
ropean merchants  in  Mexico  buy  wherever 
they  can  get  the  cheapest,  best,  and  most 
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salable  goods.  Perhaps,  some  day,  the  tariff 
barrier  may  be  broken  down  wholly  or  in 
part  along  the  Mexican  border  and  we  will 
cease  to  pay  a  tax  on  our  own  goods  going 
into  Mexico,  partly  for  the  consumption  of 
American  citizens,  and  on  goods  produced  in 
Mexico  partly  by  our  own  citizens.  Mexico 
profits  more  by  the  tariff  wall  than  we  do,  and 
as  long  as  we  see  fit  to  contribute  so  liberally 
to  the  expenses  of  the  Mexican  Government 
by  keeping  it  up,  Mexico  is  not  going  to  seek  a 
reciprocity  agreement. 

We  cannot  afford  to  make  any  false  moves 
in  Mexico,  to  lose  any  advantage  we  have  al- 
ready gained,  to  undo  any  of  the  pioneer  work 
we  have  done.  Mexico  cannot  force  us  out  of 
her  domain  by  armed  violence,  but  she  could 
make  it  so  unpleasant  and  unprofitable  for  us 
to  remain  that  we  would  be  glad  to  get  out. 

Our  ambassador  to  Mexico  should  be  the 
ablest  man  in  our  diplomatic  service,  a  man 
of  wide  information  in  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
of  business  sagacity  and  great  tact.  A 
heavier  and  more  direct  responsibility  falls 
upon  him  than  upon  any  other  American 
representative  abroad.  He  should  be  a  man 
of  wide  acquaintance  and  well-known  good 
judgment  at  home.  He  has  it  in  his  power 
to  direct  the  building  of  our  commercial 
structure  in  Mexico,  and  he  should  not  only 
know  how  to  do  it,  but  where  to  get  the 
material.  There  are  certain  investments  that 
we  should  make  from  time  to  time  as  a  matter 
of  policy.  They  will  yield  good  returns,  but 
they  are  more  important  for  other  reasons. 
Our  citizens  residing  in  Mexico  should  be 
guided  by  a  strong  hand  so  that  they  will 
not  work  at  cross  purposes.  Our  financial 
interest  in  Mexico  is  already  greater  than  in 
any  other  foreign  country.  It  is  important 
enough  as  it  is  to  require  the  utmost  care, 
but  it  is  only  a  beginning.  In  a  few  years  it 
will  be  ten  times  as  large.  The  American 
ambassador  is  the  most  powerful  man  in 
Mexico  next  to  the  President.  It  is  difficult 
for  an  outsider  to  realize  just  how  powerful 
he  is.  He  can  influence  legislation  affecting 
American  interests,  he  can  mold  Mexican 
popular  opinion,  he  can  save  us  from  mistakes 
that  might  be  made  by  our  own  ignorance. 
The  work  of  our  embassy  in  Mexico  City  is 
broader  in  scope  than  in  our  other  embassies 
abroad.  The  ambassador  should  have  all  of 
the  qualifications  of  the  governor  of  a  province 
in  addition  to  those  of  an  ordinary  diplomat. 


Our  consular  service  in  Mexico  is  badly  in 
need  of  reform.  Firstly,  there  are  two  con- 
sulates general  where  there  should  be  only 
one,  and  neither  of  them  has  the  usual  powers 
of  a  consulate  general.  The  consul  general 
at  Monterey  has  limited  supervisory  powers 
over  consular  officers  in  northern  Mexico. 
The  consul  general  at  Mexico  City  is  a  consul 
general  in  name  only.  He  has  supervision 
over  five  consular  agencies,  as  any  consul 
might  have,  but  consuls  and  commercial 
agents  in  southern  Mexico  are  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  State  Department. 
This  is  justified  on  the  ground  that  Mexico  is 
near  enough  to  Washington  to  make  direct 
supervision  preferable  and  that  supervision  by 
a  consul  general  would  only  result  in  a  loss  of 
time.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  ad- 
vantages of  direct  supervision  from  Wash- 
ington are  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
disadvantages  of  a  lack  of  unity  and  concerted 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  consular  corps.  The 
work  of  our  forty-odd  consular  officers  in 
Mexico  should  be  directed  by  one  head  in  the 
City  of  Mexico. 

We  need  more  salaried  consuls  and  more 
consular  agents  in  Mexico.  The  policy  of 
not  establishing  consulates  until  they  can  be 
self-supporting  is  a  shortsighted  one,  and 
particularly  so  in  Mexico.  The  present 
policy  is  to  wait  until  there  is  enough  trade 
with  a  given  city  to  justify  the  appointment 
of  a  consular  officer  there.  A  better  policy 
would  be  to  appoint  the  consular  officer  and 
let  him  make  enough  trade  to  justify  his  ap- 
pointment. In  Mexico  it  is  not  a  question 
of  trade,  however.  We  will  probably  get  the 
trade  sooner  or  later  anyhow.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  looking  after  the  commercial  empire 
we  are  building  down  there.  There  is  no 
blame  attached  to  the  State  Department.  It 
realizes  the  need  of  better  paid  consular 
officers  and  more  of  them,  of  increased  clerical 
staffs  in  consulates,  of  better  furnished  and 
better  equipped  consulates.  It  recommends 
appropriations  for  all  these  things  regularly, 
and  they  are  as  regularly  turned  down  by  a 
Congress  which  always  gets  economical  after 
the  distribution  of  bird  seed  and  of  printed 
speeches  that  are  never  delivered  and  of  other 
important  matters  has  been  provided  for. 
Possibly  not  much  can  be  expected  from 
Congress,  but  at  least  the  standard  of 
diplomatic  and  consular  officers  in  Mexico 
can  be  kept  high  by  the  appointive  power. 
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10  many  things  are  hap- 
pening that  encourage  in- 
trospection in  Americans! 
Undeniably  we  have  been 
undergoing  an  unusual 
shaking  up.  In  national 
affairs  we  are  doing  things 
we  have  not  been  used  to  do,  and  are  in* 
vited  to  experiment  in  many  other  things  of 
the  same  kind.  There  are  Spanish  islands  to 
be  looked  after  on  both  sides  of  us,  and  Ha- 
waii, too,  and  we  are  daily  charged  with  mal- 
administration in  one  or  the  other  of  them. 
We  are  building  a  very  serious  canal  a  good 
ways  from  home,  and  are  having  some  trouble 
in  getting  started  right;  our  Monroe  doctrine 
'  about  our  duty  to  our  neighbors  is  passed  up 
to  us  with  urgent  incitations  to  readjust  and, 
possibly,  to  amplify  it.  Our  railroads  are 
certified  to  need  much  stricter  Federal  control 
than  they  have  ever  had  before.  So  are  our 
insurance  companies,  our  food,  our  medi- 
cines, and  our  public  lands.  Everything 
about  us  seems  to  have  outgrown  the  pro- 
vision made  for  it.  Even  our  game  of  foot- 
ball has  got  away  from  us,  and  was  lately 
the  subject  of  almost  as  much  discussion  in 
the  newspapers  as  the  Russian  revolution. 
In  State  and  municipal  matters  our  city  gov- 
ernments have  been  overhauled  by  the  dozen, 
and  the  corruption  of  legislatures  and  the  rule 
of  political  bosses  have  had  a  good  deal  more 
than  usual  done  about  them.  In  business, 
our  most  eminent  and  respectable  financiers 
have  been  put  on  the  witness  stand  and  urged 
to  tell  all  they  knew  about  themselves,  their 
friends,  their  enemies,  and  their  business. 
New  standards  of  integrity  and  ethics  have 
been  thrust  on  some  of  them,  and  conduct 
which  had  passed  muster  for  years  has  been 
publicly  stigmatized  as  reprehensible.  We 
seem  to  have  acquired  a  new  interest  in 
conduct,  and  in  ourselves,  our  behavior,  and 
our  political  and  moral  tendencies.    A  great 


deal  more  than  the  usual  proportion  of  us 
give  time  and  thought  to  getting  the  bearings 
of  the  American  people,  and  trying  to  deter- 
mine whereabouts  they  now  are  and  whither 
bound.  The  first  of  these  inquiries  is  chiefly 
important  for  its  bearing  on  the  second.  We 
are  what  we  are,  and  must  put  up  with  our- 
selves. But  whither  we  are  bound — what 
sort  of  people  we  are  growing  to  be,  and  with 
what  sort  of  institutions — is  a  proper  matter 
for  us  to  lie  awake  nights  to  reflect  upon.  If 
we  are  hell  bent,  we  want  to  switch  off  some- 
where, or  even  turn  back.  If,  on  the  whole, 
we  are  making  satisfactory  progress  toward 
the  best  goal  open  to  us,  we  want  to  press  on. 

Colonel  Thomas  Wentwokth  Higgin- 
son,  an  American  of  unchallenged  validity 
and  mature  experience,  has  explained  how 
much  of  a  socialist  he  is.  He  signed  a  circu- 
lar of  the  Intercollegiate  Socialist  Society 
asking,  as  is  proper  enough,  that  socialism 
should  be  studied  in  the  colleges.  There 
was  a  consequent  inquiry  as  to  what  social- 
istic views  he  held.  He  explained  to  a  news- 
paper reporter  that  "socialism"  meant  so 
many  different  things  to  different  people  that 
he  did  not  call  himself  a  socialist  at  all.  But 
noticing,  since  as  long  ago  as  the  days  of 
Brook  Farm,  what  was  going  on  in  American 
society,  he  had  observed  a  steady  tendency 
toward  the  substitution  of  vigorous  social  or- 
ganization for  the  individualism  that  once 
prevailed.  In  his  time,  he  said,  he  had  seen 
the  development  of  the  public-school  system 
and  the  gradual  introduction  of  the  higher 
branches  into  its  schools;  the  development, 
against  opposition,  of  the  free  public  libraries; 
the  substitution  of  public  for  private  owner- 
ship in  most  of  the  water-supply  systems;  the 
assumption  by  the  public  of  the  charge  of  the 
toll  bridges  and  turnpike  roads.  What  im- 
pressed him  about  these  changes  was  not  that 
any  of  them  was  especially  significant,  but 
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that  the  changes  were  all  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. There  had  been  practically  no  turning 
back  from  public  ownership  to  private  owner- 
ship. "So  far  as  tendency  goes,"  said  Colo- 
nel Higginson,  "we  are  all  socialists  in  daily 
life,  without  knowing  it.  Obstacles  occur  at 
every  step,  and  it  is  very  well  to  do  everything 
with  due  deliberation,  but  that  the  movement 
of  human  history  is  toward  the  public  owner- 
ship of  monopolies  is  unquestionable,  and  if 
that  be  socialism,  make  the  most  of  it." 

It  seems  safe  enough,  when  we  are  tak- 
ing account  of  our  position  and  drift  to  put  it 
down  that  we  are  tending  toward  the  public 
ownership  or  control  of  more  and  more  utili- 
ties. But  the  drift  is  slow,  and  even  so  far  as 
it  has  gone  its  results  are  not  all  satisfactory. 
There  are  roads  that  have  never  been  good 
roads  since  the  toilgates  came  down;  the 
question  of  religious  education  has  still  to  be 
thrashed  out  in  the  public  schools;  Philadel- 
phia made  gas  for  herself  as  long  as  she  could 
afford  to,  and  then  leased  her  gas  properties. 
It  seems  to  be  settled  that  the  Government 
shall  continue  to  run  the  post  office,  and  that 
cities  do  well  to  own  and  operate  their  own 
water  systems,  but  there  are  special  reasons 
for  both  of  these  preferences.  It  is  settled 
that  cities  should  not  sell  the  use  of  their 
streets  for  any  purpose,  except  for  limited 
terms,  but  to  own  or  control  street  railroads 
and  gas  or  electric  plants  is  one  thing,  and 
to  operate  them  is  another.  Closer  govern- 
ment supervision  and  control  of  many  things 
seems  to  be  becoming  unavoidably  necessary, 
but  that  the  Government  should  actually 
operate  the  railroads,  the  telegraphs,  the  tele- 
phones, even  the  express  business,  is  an  idea 
that  does  not  get  for'arder  with  a  rapidity  that 
as  yet  is  ominous.  We  have  only  got  so  far, 
as  yet,  as  to  feel  that  the  interests  of  the  cor- 
porations and  the  interests  of  the  people  must 
somehow  be  harmonized. 

Of  course  there  are  voices  crying  in  the 
wilderness.  There  usually  are.  Mr.  Bryan 
has  advocated  an  impossible  State  ownership 
of  railroads.  Mr.  Hearst  got  a  great  many 
votes  for  mayor  of  New  York  on  a  municipal- 
ownership  platform,  which,  being  safely  im- 
practicable, did  not  hinder  all  the  conserv- 
ative voters  from  voting  for  him.  That  inter- 
esting wild  man,  Jack  London,  just  now  goes 
about  the  country  denouncing  the  capitalist 
class  for  mismanagement  of  society,  and  pre- 
dicting bloody  revolution  in  our  day;  but  he 


speaks  as  yet  to  slim  houses.  A  prophet  more 
interesting  on  some  accounts  than  any  of  the 
three  is  former  Governor  Sprague,  of  Rhode 
Island,  now  seventy-six  years  old,  and  living  in 
philosophical  retirement  at  Canonchet.  Talk- 
ing to  a  newspaper  reporter  the  other  day,  he 
spoke  with  grateful  enthusiasm  of  the  mis- 
chances that,  forty  years  ago,  drove  him  out  of 
active  business  and  political  life,  and  made 
him  a  student  of  books  and  of  affairs,  and  a 
formulator  of  comprehensive  theories.  Un- 
balanced motion,  he  says,  is  what  ails  coun- 
tries. Countries  not  in  a  state  of  natural 
equilibrium  come  to  grief.  Increased  produc- 
tion, which  is  wealth,  is  one  result  of  acceler- 
ated motion  or  energy,  and  this  acceleration, 
unless  controlled  by  a  balance,  is  sure  to  bring 
disaster.  It  has  ruined  many  nations,  Greece 
and  Rome  among  others.  England  suffered 
from  it  in  Cromwell's  time  and  later,  but  was 
saved  by  a  revolution  that  was  the  precursor 
of  an  astonishing  and  protracted  prosperity. 
France  got  a  fall  from  it  in  1870.  Here  in  the 
United  States,  says  Governor  Sprague,  we 
have  been  advancing  a  little  too  fast  in  indus- 
trial power,  and  have  lacked  the  necessary 
checks  and  balances,  and  are  threatened,  in 
consequence,  with  great  calamity.  Our  equi- 
librium is  unstable.  There  is  yet  time  to  se- 
cure the  needed  balance.  It  may  come  with 
a  severe  jolt,  but,  when  it  does  come,  will  be 
worth  its  cost,  however  great,  and  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  advance  more  rapid  than  ever. 

Governor  Sprague's  ideas,  as  I  have 
quoted  them,  are  doubtless  more  vague  than 
they  are  in  his  own  mind,  but  they  convey  an 
impression,  and  it  seems  to  be  very  much  the 
same  impression  that  buzzes  in  the  brains  of 
the  other  prophets,  and  concerning  the  lack 
whereof  the  President  betrays  suspicion,  when, 
from  time  to  time,  he  expresses  with  more  or 
less  vehemence  the  desire  that  everybody  shall 
have  a  square  deal.  I  suppose  there  never 
was  a  country  or  a  time  when  everybody  had  a 
square  deal,  but  there  have  been  good  approx- 
imations to  that  condition,  and  bad  diver- 
gences from  it.  A  good  approximation  to  it 
means  a  condition  of  national  health,  and  the 
contrary,  otherwise.  So  far  as  I  know,  the 
only  serious  complaint  of  the  lack  of  a  square 
deal  in  our  country  concerns  opportunities 
for  getting  money.  We  have  a  fine  quality  of 
religious  liberty;  we  can  think  what  we  like, 
or  we  can  be  pessimists,  and  think  what  no- 
body likes.  We  can  hold  what  opinions  we 
choose,  and  blurt  them  out  either  in  spoken 
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words  or  in  print.  We  can  vote  aplenty,  and 
sometimes  for  men  we  want  elected.  Almost 
all  the  fuss,  when  there  is  a  fuss,  and  almost  all 
the  grumbling  and  the  threats,  have  to  do  with 
the  distribution  of  wealth,  and  the  sentiment 
of  this  or  that  group  that  it  is  not  getting  its 
fair  share.  The  outcry  about  the  railroads  is 
that  they  control  more  than  they  should  the 
distribution  of  wealth,  and  don't  do  it  justly. 
The  outcry  about  the  trusts  is  that  their  con- 
trivances for  diverting  an  undue  share  of  the 
golden  stream  are  altogether  too  effectual. 
Labor  constantly  struggles  for  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  profits  it  contributes  to,  and  for 
more  free  hours  in  the  day  in  which  to  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  prosperity.  When  the  trans- 
Mississippi  cattle-raising  farmers  sold  their 
live  stock  in  markets  where  buyers  bid 
against  one  another,  they  held  conservative 
views  about  the  condition  of  the  country. 
When  the  big  venders  of  beef  combined  and 
abolished  competitive  bidding  for  the  farmers' 
steers,  the  farmers  began  to  feel  that  the  coun- 
try was  losing  its  equilibrium,  and  that  they 
were  not  getting  a  square  deal.  Well,  were 
they?  If  the  beef  men  combine  to  make  one 
take-it-or-leave-it  price  for  the  farmers'  steers, 
be  sure  the  farmers  will  presently  combine,  if 
they  can,  to  prescribe  take-it-or-leave-it  con- 
ditions of  corporate  existence  for  the  beef  men. 
The  equilibrium  of  the  steer  market  is  un- 
stable as  long  as  there  is  only  one  buyer. 

And  what  do  we  rely  on  to  restore  our 
country's  balance — if  it  needs  readjusting 
— and  to  bring  us  without  serious  disaster 
through  the  difficulties  that  naturally  attend  a 
period  of  very  rapid  industrial  progress?  We 
count  most  on  the  sanity  and  intelligence  of  a 
population  which  knows  the  worth  of  what  it 
has  got,  and  will  not  court  calamity  for  itself 
for  the  mere  sake  of  bringing  it  down  hard  on 


some  one  else  who  may  possibly  deserve  it. 
We  count  also  on  publicity;  on  the  compara- 
tive ease  with  which  things  which  were  hidden 
can  be  disclosed,  and  on  the  thoroughness  and 
immense  diffusion  of  the  disclosure.  Be- 
sides that,  we  count  on  the  medicative  effi- 
ciency of  our  system  of  government,  which 
provides  for  the  cure  of  any  detail  of  national 
disease  which  a  sufficient  proportion  of  the 
people  shall  recognize  as  unhealthy.  So  long 
as  revolutions  can  be  freely  conducted  in  the 
newspapers  and  ten-cent  magazines,  and  at 
the  polls,  and  possibly  in  the  stock  market, 
what  need  have  we  to  come  to  broken  heads 
and  pillage?  If,  as  a  people,  we  turn  rotten, 
or  foolish,  or  generally  dishonest,  there  may 
be  no  help  for  that  but  the  discipline  of  deep 
affliction,  but  certainly  we  should  be  able  to 
tinker  our  social  and  political  machine  in  such 
particulars  as  new  conditions  may  demand, 
and  to  drive  it  when  tinkered  with  increased 
ability,  without  any  heart-breaking  experi- 
ence of  preliminary  disaster. 

But  since,  if  things  should  go  seriously 
amiss,  we  might  suffer  as  much  from  the  ef- 
fects of  other  folks'  misdoings  as  from  our 
own,  it  behooves  us  to  take  a  lively  interest, 
not  only  in  our  own  behavior,  but  in  so  much 
of  the  behavior  of  our  contemporaries  as  af- 
fects the  public  morals,  and  the  possibility  of 
giving  everybody  a  square  deal.  The  hogs 
and  the  scrougers,  the  corruptionists  and  the 
political  sandbaggers,  and  all  the  enemies  of 
political  righteousness  and  commercial  in- 
tegrity injure  every  one  of  us  by  every  wile  and 
every  blow  by  which  they  harm  society.  To 
hate  sinners  is  not  good  religion,  but  scorn  of 
every  kind  of  moral  dirt — of  greediness  and 
lies  and  faithlessness — is  excellent  religion, 
and  it  would  be  better  for  us  and  for  our 
country  if  we  gave  our  minds  to  the  practice 
of  it  much  more  earnestly  than  we  do. 


THE   WORLD   FOR  A  MONTH 


President  Roosevelt's  popularity  was 
tested  this  year  as  never  before.  Early  in 
its  session  the  Fifty-ninth  Congress  began 
filibustering  against  the  Chief  Executive  and 
there  arose  in  the  House  what  will  go  down  in 
history  as  the  ' '  Insurrection. "  The  President 
was  particularly  anxious  that  the  Philippine 
Tariff  Bill,  a  measure  to  which  the  ad- 


ministration was  in  honor  pledged,  shouid 
be  made  a  law.  It  so  happened,  however, 
that  certain  Congressmen,  representing  Amer- 
ican sugar  and  tobacco  interests,  saw  danger 
in  the  competition  that  freely  admitted 
Philippine  products  might  bring.  Repre- 
sentative J.  W.  Babcock,  of  Wisconsin,  headed 
the  so-called  "insurgents/'  and  for  a  while 
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Speaker  Cannon  had  his  hands  full.  He  was 
whipping  the  colts  into  line,  he  said.  The 
"colts"  had  counted  on  Democratic  support, 
but  no  Democrats  would  vote  against  any- 
thing approaching  free  trade,  and  so  the 
Philippine  Tariff  Bill  was  carried  by  258  to 
71.  With  this  and  the  statehood  vote  the 
insurrection  perished. 

One  Representative,  from  the  balmy  State 
of  Texas,  felt  called  upon,  in  the  glory  of 
his  chivalry,  to  denounce  the  President  for 
the  ejection  from  the  White  House  of  Mrs. 
Minor  Morris,  a  disappointed  woman  who 
had  insisted  upon  seeing  him.  "When  the 
President  stands  before  an  American  mother, 
he  stands  before  a  superior!"  thundered 
the  Congressman,  and  of  course  the  wires 
flashed  the  sentiment  all  over  the  country, 
arousing  comments  of  various  kinds,  but  all 
tending  to  show  the  President  the  feeling 
against  him  in  the  House. 

The  opposition  in  the  Senate  concerned 
the  President  even  more.  The  truth  is  the 
Senate  and  the  President  haven't  pulled  well 
together  from  the  first.  Senator  Aldrich, 
recognized  as  the  "boss"  of  the  "rich  men's 
club,"  saw  no  good  in  the  Railway  Rate  Bill 
which  the  President  desired  to  have  passed. 
Senator  Tillman,  of  pitchfork  fame,  broke 
out  fiercely  against  the  President  and  cried 
for  an  investigation  of  the  Mrs.  Morris  affair. 
He  even  introduced  a  resolution,  which  was 
'  promptly  tabled.  All  this  showed  the  Presi- 
dent what  a  lot  of  enemies  he  had.  But  he 
abated  not  one  jot  in  his  endeavors  on  behalf 
of  his  favorite  measures,  for,  as  Vice-President 
Fairbanks's  newspaper  pointed  out,  he  has 
the  American  people  behind  him,  and  if  it 
came  to  a  choice  between  the  Senate  and  the 
President,  it  is  Mr.  Roosevelt  who  would 
"stay  pat." 

The  National  Assembly  of  France 
elected  Clement  Armand  Fallieres  president 
of  the  republic  to  succeed  President  Loubet. 
M.  Failures  received  449  votes  to  the  371 
cast  for  M.  Doumer.  M.  Fallieres  is  the  son 
of  a  peasant;  his  grandfather  was  a  black- 
smith. M.  Loubet  is  reported  to  have  said: 
"If  I  could  have  selected  a  successor,  my 
choice  would  undoubtedly  have  been  Fai- 
lures." Upon  this  Henri  Rochefort,  in  his 
paper  L'lntransigeatU,  makes  some  stinging 
comment. 

When  Alexander  the  Great  was  about  to 
die,  says  Rochefort,  he  threw  his  scepter  to 
the  generals  who  were  standing  round  him, 


saying:  "To  the  worthiest  among  you!" 
And  when  Loubet  saw  he  had  no  chance  of 
being  reelected  he  looked  at  the  other  Pana- 
mists  and  decided  to  yield  his  place  to  the 
unworthiest  among  them.  Whereupon  Fai- 
lures at  once  took  the  vacated  chair. 

The  death  of  Marshall  Field,  the 
Chicago  merchant  who  left  a  fortune  of 
$150,000,000,  showed  that  not  all  millionaires 
aref  regarded  with  suspicion  in  this  country. 
The  press  of  the  entire  country,  without  ex- 
ception, eulogized  the  man,  not  so  much  for 
any  significant  good  that  he  had  done, 
although  he  left  much  money  for  the  public 
welfare,  but  solely  because  he  made  his 
money  honestly! 

Korea  is  now  a  protectorate  of  Japan. 
The  people  of  Korea  knew  what  was  coming, 
and  during  the  peace  negotiations  at  Ports- 
mouth the  Rev.  P.  K.  Yoon  brought  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  a  memorial  of  the  "  true  seeking 
hearts"  who  desired  Korean  independence. 
It  was  a  forlorn  hope,  as  the  true  seeking 
hearts  probably  well  knew.  The  President, 
of  course,  could  take  no  official  notice  of  the 
memorial,  and  Japan  was  bound  to  get  that 
which  had  cost  her  two  successful  wars. 
The  Korean  legations  have  been  abolished, 
and  the  Japanese  representatives  in  foreign 
countries  will  take  charge  of  the  interests  of 
Korea.  The  Marquis  Ito  will  be  Japan's 
first  Resident  -  General  to  this  kingdom, 
"Hermit  Kingdom "  no  longer. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  an- 
nounced that  the  present  size  of  the  navy  is 
sufficient  to  provide  for  any  contingencies 
now  within  the  limits  of  probability.  By  this 
Mr.  Bonaparte  does  not  mean  that  the  build- 
ing of  vessels  is  to  cease.  Vessels  of  an 
obsolete  type,  he  recommends,  should  be  re- 
placed. For  this  year  he  advises  the  con- 
struction of  two  new  battle  ships,  two  scout 
cruisers,  four  destroyers,  two  submarines,  and 
three  gunboats.  The  President  believes  one 
new  battle  ship  a  year  sufficient.  At  any  rate, 
the  appropriation  called  for  by  the  Secretary 
for  the  ensuing  year  is  larger  than  that  for 
any  previous  year. 

The  Balfour  Government  passed  away 
at  the  end  of  last  year  and  Sir  Henry  Camp- 
bell-Bannerman  was  asked  by  King  Edward 
to  form  a  ministry.  Thus  the  Unionist  Party 
in  England,  after  having  been  in  power  al- 
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most  continuously  for  nineteen  years,  has 
ceased  to  exist  and  its  place  is  taken  by  a  pro- 
tectionist organization. 

Secretary  of  War  Tapt  in  his  report  to 
the  President  emphasizes  the  need  of  more 
officers  in  the  army.  On  October  15th  last 
the  number  of  officers  in  our  army  was  3,750, 
and  the  number  of  men  enlisted  56,064. 
About  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  line  officers 
and  eleven  per  cent  of  the  staff  officers  are 
continuously  absent  on  special  duty,  and  for 


that  reason  the  Secretary  recommends  that 
the  number  be  increased.  He  also  urges  an 
increase  of  the  artillery  corps  so  that  the  sea- 
coast  defenses,  constructed  at  a  heavy  ex- 
pense, might  be  properly  manned. 

Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt,  the  celebrated 
French  actress,  paid  her  farewell  visit  to 
America  this  winter.  She  appeared  in  a 
repertory  of  plays  "positively  for  the  last 
time" — until  she  appears  in  them  again,  when 
next  she  visits  our  shores  for  another  farewell. 
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Stevenson  somewhere  confides  that  he 
liked  a  story  to  begin  "with  an  old  wayside 
inn  where,  'toward  the  close  of  the  year  17 — ,' 
several  gentlemen  in  three-cocked  hats  were 
playing  bowls."  Some  of  us,  perhaps,  still 
share  that  weakness  of  Stevenson's,  but  many 
have  been  schooled  by  the  Zenda  type  of 
romance  to  care  for  tales  of  another  sort. 
Despite  the  telegraph  wires  overhead  and  the 
roaring  of  the  railway  trains,  Anthony  Hope 
and  his  ilk  have  developed  a  taste  for  mystery, 
intrigue,  pistol  shots,  and  even  now  and  then 
a  bit  of  sword  play.  Those  stories  with  me- 
diaeval plots  in  modern  settings  are  success- 
ful in  so  far  as  they  make  us  blind  to  their 
improbability. 

In  The  House  of  a  Thousand  Candles 
(Bobbs- Merrill)  Meredith  Nichdlson  has 
come  very  near  achieving  a  masterpiece  of 
that  style  of  fiction.  From  the  first  we  follow 
breathlessly  the  fortunes  of  young  Glenarm, 
whose  grandfather  left  him  a  perfect  white 
elephant  of  a  house.  It  is  a  house  of  mystery 
and  candlelight,  a  house  of  weird  noises  and 
secret  panels  and  passages.  Young  Glenarm, 
the  rover,  is  compelled  by  the  will  to  spend 
a  year  within  this  abode,  in  the  heart  of 
Indiana,  surrounded  by  nothing  but  candles 
and  books  on  architecture,  which  the  testator 
desired  him  to  study.  Add  to  this  the  executor 
of  the  will,  a  rascally  lawyer  who  stops  at 
nothing,  and  a  young  girl,  and  you  see  what 
elements  you  have  for  a  brisk,  lively  romance. 
Mr.  Nicholson  manages  to  keep  the  interest 
sustained  throughout,  and  one  cannot  but  be 
grateful  to  him  for  the  house  with  all  its  candle 
light. 

The  real  mediaeval  romance,  with  greaves 


and  armor,  halberds  and  seneschals,  is  not 
nearly  so  exciting.  And  yet  they  who  read 
Charles  Major's  Yolanda  (Macmillan)  will 
be  agreeably  surprised.  There  are  those  who 
have  quarreled  with  his  Dorothy  Vernons  and 
called  the  machinery  of  Mr.  Major's  ro- 
mances so  much  claptrap.  Yolanda,  at 
the  outset,  is  somewhat  dull,  it  must  be  owned, 
but  once  the  young  Count  Maximilian,  of 
Hapsburg,  meets  the  elusive  Yolanda,  the 
interest  leaps  forward  at  a  bound  and  the 
tale  moves  swiftly.  To  the  very  end  good 
souls  will  remain  in  doubt  whether  Yolanda 
is  a  burgher  maid  or  the  Princess  Mary  of 
Burgundy.  This  is,  perhaps,  Mr.  Major's 
best  work. 

Another  excellent  tale  of  bygone  days  is 
The  Fair  Maid  of  Greystones  (Mac- 
millan), by  Beulah  Marie  Dix.  Jock  Hether- 
ington  is  a  Cavalier,  fallen  prisoner  through 
a  mistaken  identity  in  a  certain  nest  of  Round- 
heads that  also  holds  Althea.  A  lost  will  is 
duly  found;  Althea  duly  marries  Jock  and 
makes  him  the  master  of  Greystones-  A 
striking  tale. 

John  Luther  Long  calls  his  latest  book 
Seffy  (Bobbs-Merrill),  a  little  comedy  of 
country  manners.  Mr.  Long  came  very  near 
writing  a  perfect  little  idyl  of  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  life,  but  his  effort  to  produce  nothing 
but  sparkling  comedy  turned  the  tale  some- 
what "stagy."  And  yet  no  reader  can  fail 
to  take  delight  in  that  awkward  youth, 
Seffy,  and  in  the  red-haired  Sally  whom  he 
wins  only  after  many  years  and  many  tribula- 
tions. The  little  volume,  which  is  of  the 
Christmas-gift  order,  is  full  of  stage  pictures 
of  Pennsylvania  Dutch  farm  life.    Pictures 
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of  another  sort  will  be  found  in  James  B. 
Connolly's  The  Deep  Sea's  Toll  (Scribner). 
No  one  to-day  writes  so  well  of  those  fisher- 
men whom  Kipling  made  his  subject  in 
"  Captains  Courageous,"  and  who  daily  brave 
death  in  the  graveyard  of  the  Atlantic  off 
Sable  Island. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  McChord  Crothers,  as 
everybody  knows  who  has  read  "The  Gentle 
Reader,"  has  inherited  much  of  the  soul  of 
Elia.  No  essayist  in  America,  it  is  safe  to  say, 
writes  so  delightfully  as  Mr.  Crothers.  A 
gentle  whimsicalness  mingled  with  a  serene 
sanity  distinguishes  the  work  of  Mr.  Crothers. 
The  Pardoner's  Wallet  (Houghton,  Mif- 
flin), his  latest  book,  contains  such  allur- 
ing titles  as  "An  Hour  with  our  Prejudices," 
"How  to  Know  the  Fallacies,"  "The  Land 
of  the  Large  and  Charitable  Air,"  and  "A 
Community  of  Humorists." 

"The  truth  about  men,  as  about  things,  is 
difficult  to  discover,"  says  Sainte-Beuve,  and 
yet  Elisabeth  Luther  Cary  has  ventured  upon 
a  study  of  The  Novels  of  Henry  James 
(Putnam).  The  book  does  not  attempt  to 
say  the  last  word  about  Mr.  James,  but  tries 
merely  to  articulate  his  point  of  view  and  his 
philosophy  of  life  as  found  in  his  works. 

In  the  volume  entitled  With  Shelley  in 
Italy  (McClurg),  Anna  Benneson  McMahan 
has  traced  with  a  loving  hand  the  route  of 
Shelley's  Italian  wanderings.  Since  so  much 
of  his  work  was  done  in  Italy  the  gain  in  finding 
the  poems  in  their  original  setting  and  environ- 
ment is  obvious.     It  is  a  stimulating  book. 

To  those  readers  who  are  fond  of  good  verse 
and  fantastic  conceits  the  publication  of  a 
book  by  Oliver  Herford  is  a  literary  event. 
In  The  Fairy  Godmother-in-law  (Scrib- 
ner) Mr.  Herford  is  at  his  best. 

"  Far  be  it  from  me  to  assail 

The  Truthfulness  of  Fairy  Writ, 
But  let  us  take  a  Weil-Known  Tale 
And  see  what  really  comes  of  it." 

He  takes  the  tale  of  Cinderella  and  shows 
that  a  fairy  godmother-in-law  is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent thing  from  a  fairy  godmother.  The 
book  is  full  of  delightfully  humorous  verse. 
If  tales  from  Shakespeare  are  good,  why  not 
tales  from  Dickens?  Hailie  Erminie  Rives 
has  compiled  a  book  of  Tales  from  Dickens 
(Bobbs-Merrill),  and  it  may  be  children  will 
like  it.  We  find  that  "The  Old  Curiosity 
Shop"  is  told  in  sixteen  pages  and  "David 
Copperfield  "  in  nineteen.  Two  other  books 
for  children  that  deserve  mention  are  The 
Wizards  of  Ryetown  (Holt),  by  A.  Con- 


stance Smedley  and  L.  A.  Talbot;  and  Mrs. 
Edith  Ogden  Harrison's  The  Moon  Prin- 
cess (McClurg).  Both  are  fairy  stories  of 
some  length  that  will  captivate  the  heart  of 
childhood. 

Sainte-Beuve  is  one  of  those  authors  who 
should  be  read  in  the  original,  and  yet  it  is 
better  far  to  read  him  in  English  than  not  to 
read  him  at  all.  His  Portraits  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century  (Putnam)  are  a 
treasure-house  of  literary  criticism  as  well  as 
of  fashions,  manners,  and  polite  learning. 
The  first  volume  is  translated  by  Katharine 
P.  Wormeley;  the  second  by  George  Burn- 
ham  Ives.  The  work  of  Mr.  Ives  is  more 
finished  and  more  in  the  spirit  of  Sainte- 
Beuve  than  is  the  work  of  Miss  Wormeley. 
But  in  any  case,  for  those  who  love  letters 
but  do  not  read  French,  these  two  volumes 
will  form  a  priceless  possession. 

Two  noteworthy  books  are  In  and  Out  of 
the  Old  Missions  of  California  (Little, 
Brown),  by  George  Wharton  James,  and  The 
Ruined  Abbeys  of  Great  Britain  (Pott), 
by  Ralph  Adams  Cram.  Both  volumes  are 
beautifully  illustrated,  and  the  student  of 
architecture  as  well  as  the  lavman  will  find 
them  pleasant  reading. 

Sometimes  we  discern  in  a  new  and  strange 
piece  of  music  a  tune  that  recalls  to  us  some 
favorite  old  "  harmony  "  of  our  youth,  with  all 
the  attendant  associations,  and  from  that  mo- 
ment on  the  music  ceases  to  be  new  or  strange. 
We  love  it  and  forgive  all  its  faults  for  the 
sake  of  the  reminiscence  in  it.  Mrs.  Van 
Twiller's  Salon  (Pott),  by  Lillie  Hamilton 
French,  has  very  much  the  same  effect  upon 
the  reader.  Old  memories  of  the  "Book  of 
Snobs"  and  of  "The  Autocrat "  come  back  to 
us  as  we  scan  the  pages  of  this  book.  It  may  be 
that  the  names  of  Mrs. Van  Twiller,  and  of  her 
intimates,  Miss  Hebe  Van  Auken,  Mrs.  Helio- 
trope Clyte,  Professor  Prodgers,  and  Brushes, 
the  painter,  will  not  move  you.  The  valiant 
Captain  Whoppers  and  Van  Pennwyppe,  the 
paragraph  writer,  may  prove  equally  mean- 
ingless to  you.  But  to  those  familiar  with 
the  works  of  the  great  snobographer,  and  with 
the  names  of  Lady  Lollipop,  Lady  Clapper- 
claw, Ensign  Famish,  Lord  Brandyball,  and 
Mr.  Fuddleston,  Mrs.  Van  Twiller's  friends 
have  but  to  be  announced  to  cause  a  flutter  of 
interest. 

They  are  people  distinctly  "smart,"  but 
the  influence  of  that  rarely  fine  woman,  Mrs. 
Van  Twiller,  brings  together  only  the  best 
among  them.    The  talk  in  her  salon  at  times 
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reminds  you  of  that  celebrated  breakfast- 
table  talk  to  which  we  should  all  have  de- 
lighted in  listening.  At  times  the  conversa- 
tion is,  indeed,  a  trifle  dull,  but  this  is  not  a 
perfect  world. 

At  any  rate,  everyone  must  love  Professor 
Prodgers  and  Aunt  Eleanor,  and  everyone 
will  harbor  an  affection  for  Mrs.  Van  Twiller 
herself,  that  incomparable  hostess.  No  doubt 
in  the  world  but  that  you  will  approve  of  the 
union  of  Brushes  with  the  major's  niece.  As 
to  George  Leake  and  Miss  Van  Auken — well, 
the  professor  was  glad  about  them,  because, 
you  see,  he  had  loved  Miss  Van  Auken's 
mother  years  and  years  ago,  in  his  young  days. 
A  kindly,  heart- warming  book. 

Randall  Parrish's  latest  book,  A  Sword  of 
the  Old  Frontier  (McClurg),  is  a  tale  of 
Pontiac.  The  romantic  element  of  the  story 
is  supplied  by  the  thrilling  adventures  of  the 
Chevalier  de  Coubert  and  a  certain  disdainful 
English  lady  whom  he  rescues  from  perils  so 
numerous  and  so  appalling  that  she  must  of 
necessity  melt  toward  him. 

The  plot  hinges  upon  the  time-honored  de- 
vice of  mistaken  identity,  incurably  precious 
to  the  heart  of  the  romance  writer.  The  tale 
is  forcefully  written  and  full  of  the  noise  of 
battle.  And  though  the  hero  is  himself  the 
historian  of  his  adventures,  he  nevertheless 
adroitly  conveys  to  us  the  idea  that  no  cou- 
reur  de  bois  was  ever  so  brave  a  warrior,  so 
skilled  a  swordsman,  so  ardent  a  lover.  It  is 
not  for  nothing  that  he  is  a  "Chevalier." 

It  is  some  time  now  since  an  epistolary 
novel  has  proved  a  success.  Miss  Jean 
Chambiin  is  not  a  Richardson,  nor  is  her 
book,  Lady  Bobs,  Her  Brother,  and  I 
(Putnam),  another  "Werther."  Her  book  is 
not  great  but  it  is  distinctly  original  and  suc- 
cessful. 

Miss  Chambiin  is  a  discovery  of  Miss 
Jeannette  Gilder's.  In  quaint  humorous 
vein,  the  letters  tell  of  a  young  actress  who 
goes  to  the  Azores  in  search  of  health  and  rest, 


and  finds,  in  addition,  a  lover.  The  life,  real, 
peaceful  life,  in  "this  land  of  opalescent 
shadows,"  away  from  the  dreariness  of  the 
bricks  and  mortar  of  a  great  city,  is  admirably 
described.  "There  were  the  steep  moun- 
tains throwing  deep  shadows  upon  a  narrow 
strip  of  land  between  them  and  the  sea,  along 
which  the  city  of  Horta  scatters  her  churches 
and  her  houses,"  is  a  sample  of  her  kind  of 
description.  The  book  abounds  in  such 
passages.  Miss  Gilder  predicted  that  hence- 
forth Miss  Chamblin's  field  will  be  fiction,  and 
"  Lady  Bobs  "  is  certainly  a  strong  argument 
in  support  of  that  prophecy.  The  book  is 
embellished  with  numerous  photographs  of 
scenes  in  the  Azores. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  under  the  spell 
of  G.  A.  Henty  will  hail  Mr.  Herbert  Strang 
with  a  "Vive  le  Roil"  The  author  of  The 
Adventures  of  Harry  Rochester  (Put- 
nam) is  a  worthy  successor  to  the  place  that 
Henty  left  vacant  in  the  heart  of  boyhood. 
Harry  Rochester  is  a  hero  of  the  true  Henty 
type — modest  and  sturdy  and  full  of  re- 
source. In  this  tale  he  happens  to  be  flour- 
ishing in  the  days  of  Marlborough  and  Prince 
Eugene.  Be  assured  that  he  wins  glory  and 
fortune  and  a  bride.  Be  assured,  too,  that, 
judging  by  indications,  other  heroes  of  his 
ilk  in  other  conditions  will  go  on  winning 
those  selfsame  blessings,  with  our  heartfelt 
approval. 

A  noteworthy  achievement  among  refer- 
ence books  is  the  Readers'  Guide  to  Peri- 
odical Literature  (H.  W.  Wilson  Co.), 
cumulated  for  the  five  years,  iooo,  1004,  into 
a  most  convenient  volume  of  1,640  pages. 
It  is  by  far  the  most  workmanlike  index  to 
magazines  yet  devised,  and  will  prove  a  vast 
relief  to  those  who  have  struggled  with  its 
badly  arranged  and  incomplete  predecessors, 
since  it  is  compiled  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  modern  library  experts.  The  an- 
nual supplement  for  1905  is  also  out.  May 
there  be  many  more  of  them. 
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The  first  of  Dr.  Henry  C.  Rowland's 
articles  on  "The  Truth  About  Panama" 
appears  in  this  number,  and,  though  dealing 
more  particularly  with  Colon,  it  serves  as 
Dr.  Rowland's  introduction  to  the  entire 
subject.  Dr.  Rowland  has  formed  the  opin- 
ion, from  what  he  saw,  that  sanitation  is 
the  paramount  question  in  the  construction 
of  the  canal,  and  he  will,  therefore,  give 
particular  attention  to  it  in  this  series  of 
articles.  Dr.  Rowland  has  taken  an  un- 
usually large  number  of  photographs,  and 
those  reproduced  in  this  number  are  indicative 
of  the  even  greater  interest  that  will  attach  to 
those  to  follow  in  the  May  and  June  install- 
ments. Dr.  Rowland's  second  paper  will 
deal  with  the  general  situation  along  the 
canal,  and  the  canal  itself.  A  third  paper 
will  deal  specifically  with  the  city  of  Panama 
and  its  locality. 

The  refusal  of  Germany  to  accede  to 
the  proposals  of  France  at  the  Morocco  Con- 
ference has  focused  the  already  wide  in- 
terest in  this  country  upon  the  outcome  of 
the  sessions  at  Algeciras,  in  which  two  dip- 
lomatic representatives  of  the  United  States 
are  participating.  Ion  Perdicaris,  who, 
though  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  has 
resided  for  upward  of  thirty  years  near 
Tangier,  has  written  for  the  May  number  a 
very  keen  analysis  of  the  Moroccan  situation. 
He  has  shown  very  clearly  what  are  the  con- 
flicting motives  actuating  the  parties  to  the 
conference,  and  he  points  out  a  number  of 
its  possible  and  probable  results,  which  are 
of  the  keenest  interest.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Mr.  Perdicaris  was  captured  in 
May,  1904,  by  Raissuli,  a  chieftain  of  one  of 
the  robber  bands,  the  repression  of  which  is 
the  main  subject  of  the  conference.  The 
author  was  held  for  ransom,  by  Raissuli,  for 
five  weeks,  and  it  required  pressure  from  the 
United  States  Government  to  finally  cause 
the  Sultan  of  Morocco  to  accede  to  the 
bandit's  terms,  and  thus  secure  the  release  of 
Mr.  Perdicaris. 


The  fifth  and  last  of  Rex  E.  Beach's 
articles  on  "The  Looting  of  Alaska"  will 
appear  in  the  May  number.  In  many  ways 
this  is  the  most  interesting  and  important 
paper  in  the  series,  inasmuch  as  it  shows 
that,  even  after  the  power  of  the  cabal  was 
broken  and  the  archconspirators  were 
brought  to  a  tardy  and  inadequate  over- 
throw, there  yet  remained  behind  the  seeds 
of  corruption  which  they  had  sown.  Mr. 
Beach  shows  very  conclusively  and  fearlessly 
just  where  the  trouble  lies,  and  he  places  the 
accusing  finger  firmly  upon  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington itself,  showing  that  the  conditions 
existing  in  our  national .  capital,  at  the  last 
analysis,  were  what  made  possible  the  more 
lurid  but  no  more  corrupt  conditions  in  Alaska, 
which  he  had  described. 

Dr.  Alvah  H.  Doty,  Health  Officer  of 
the  port  of  New  York,  who  has  built  up  the 
present  efficient  quarantine  service  at  our 
greatest  seaport,  describes  the  work  of  this 
department  of  our  National  Government 
in  an  extremely  interesting  article,  entitled 
"Modern  Quarantine."  Mrs.  E.  Benson 
Knipe  furnishes  some  charming  drawings  to 
illustrate  the  article,  studies  for  which  she 
made  at  Quarantine. 

Most  people  would  be  incredulous  if 
they  were  told  that  a  new  inland  sea,  covering 
an  area  as  large  as  the  State  of  Rhode  Island, 
had  been  formed  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
United  States.  Such,  however,  is  the  case, 
and  it  is  described,  and  the  manner  of  its 
formation  is  narrated,  in  a  very  readable 
article  by  Frank  G.  Martin,  entitled  "The 
New  Inland  Sea  in  California."  The  story 
of  the  birth  and  being  (for  it  is  undoubt- 
edly to  be  a  permanent  formation)  of  this  sea 
teems  with  anomalous  and  intricate  situ- 
ations. 

An  article  of  timely  interest  will  be 
the  just  and  authoritative  remarks  of  Com- 
missioner Francis  E.  Leupp  on  "The  Failure 
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of  the  Educated  American  Indian."  Mr. 
Leupp  is  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  tell  the  truth 
about  the  results  of  Indian  education  as  our 
Government  has  conceived  it  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  Unlike  many  critics,  Mr.  Leupp 
is  not  without  the  suggestion  of  a  remedy  for 
the  evils  he  points  out.  The  article  is  illus- 
trated with  some  interesting  photographs. 

Charles  M.  Harvey,  in  a  brief  article 
packed  with  facts,  in  the  May  number, 
writes  of  "The  Industrial  Transition  of  the 
United  States."  He  shows  how,  from  being 
a  strictly  agricultural  country,  we  have  now 
grown  to  be  the  greatest  manufacturing 
country  in  the  world.  The  reasons  he  points 
out  for  this  change  are  extremely  interesting. 

Ward  Muir  contributes  a  fascinating 
study  of  the  world's  greatest  gambling  place, 
which  he  entitled  "The  Ironic  Monte  Carlo." 
The  article  gives  a  new  and  unusual  view  of 
Monte  Carlo,  and  although  not  intended  to 
convey  information  is  full  of  interesting  facts 
not  usually  known  about  the  little  princi- 
pality of  Monaco,  which  is  the  greatest  para- 
dox on  the  map  of  Europe. 

Anent  the  attention  being  attracted 
to  our  Naval  Academy  by  the  unfortunate 
hazing  of  Midshipman  Meriwether,  readers 
will  be  especially  interested  in  an  article  in 
the  May  number,  entitled  "The  Unwritten 
Laws  of  Our  Two  Government  Academies." 
We  have  obtained  authentic  information  of 
the  details  of  the  codes  by  which  the  stu- 
dents govern  themselves  at  both  Annapolis 
and  West  Point,  and  have  spread  these  before 
the  reader,  so  that  he  may  judge  for  himself 
what  are  the  elements  in  an  extremely  inter- 
esting problem  now  confronting  the  Naval 
Academy — viz.,  the  suppression  of  hazing,  a 
thing  which  has  been  successfully  accom- 
plished at  West  Point.  The  article  is  an- 
other of  the  efforts — for  which  Appleton's 
Magazine  is  becoming  famous — to  help  the 
public  in  getting  at  the  real  facts. 

There  are  two  stories  in  the  May  num- 
ber of  which  we  are  proud.  One  is  "The 
Way  of  a  Maid,"  by  Will  Payne — a  daring 
attempt  in  fiction,  which  in  the  hands  of  a 
less  clever  writer  than  Mr.  Payne  would 
have  proved  unsuccessful.  As  it  is,  the 
author  has  given  us,  with  wonderfully  keen 


insight,  a  beautiful  narrative  of  a  young 
girl's  character  in  development,  told  in  her 
own  words  with  the  complete  navveti  of 
maidenhood. 

The  other  story  is  "The  March  of  the  Sea- 
sons," by  Mary  Heaton  Vorse,  and  is  worthy 
of  a  place  among  the  best  of  those  short 
stories  which  deal  in  the  analysis  of.  human 
circumstances  as  modified  by  human  wills, 
and  vice  versa.  The  illustrations  for  this 
story  are  by  W.  L.  Jacobs,  and  are  excellent 
examples  of  the  illustration  that  really  illus- 
trates; for  Mr.  Jacobs  has  handled  in  a  re- 
markably adequate  manner  material  in  itself 
difficult  to  illustrate  at  all. 

To  say  that  we  are  proud  of  these  two 
stories  is  far  from  saying  that  we  are  ashamed 
of  the  other  fiction  in  the  May  number.  A 
"ripping"  good  story  by  James  Branch 
Cabell,  called  "Actors  All,"  takes  us  back 
to  the  days  of  Tunbridge  Wells  and  the  Jaco- 
bites, and  weaves  an  intricate  plot  about  a 
love  incident.  It  is  not  allowable  to  say  that 
a  lady  is  the  hero  of  a  story,  but  in  this  in- 
stance the  lady  certainly  acts  heroically,  as 
well  as  cleverly,  and  wins  all  the  honors,  as 
well  as  the  life  of  the  man  she  loves. 

Karl  Edwin  Harriman  writes  for  the  May 
number  one  of  the  best  of  his  "  Tales  of  the 
American  Desert "  that  we  have  thus  far  pub- 
lished. It  is  called  "The  Way  of  the  Land," 
and  is  a  wonderfully  true  picture  of  cowboy 
sentiment  and  finer  feeling. 

A  remarkably  strong  story,  depicting  con- 
ditions among  the  Southern  mountaineers, 
is  "From  the  Cell,"  by  Arthur  E.  McFar- 
lane.  It  is  a  vivid  picture  of  the  condi- 
tions from  which  arise  the  feuds  in  these 
localities. 

The  great  serial,  "In  Cure  of  Her  Soul," 
by  Frederic  J.  Stimson  ("J.  S.  of  Dale"), 
moves  with  splendid  sweep  through  several 
more  chapters,  unfolding  more  and  more  in- 
timately the  development  of  a  real  man. 

A  charming  and  appropriate  poem,  "The 
Wheat,"  by  Elizabeth  Kemper  Adams,  and 
an  equally  satisfying  sonnet  by  Abigail  James, 
entitled  "The  Wayside  Brook,"  have  been 
decorated  attractively  by  the  artist  and  will 
grace  the  pages  of  the  May  number,  together 
with  shorter  verse  by  Lloyd  Osbourne  and 
Isabella  Howe  Fiske. 

A  prose  poem  by  Frank  H.  Sweet,  entitled 
"A  Corner  of  an  Old  Pasture,"  is  full  of  the 
love  of  nature.  It  is  illustrated  with  two 
sympathetic  drawings  by  Frank  French. 
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An  argument  has  arisen  and  raged  within 
the  house  of  Appleton,  as  to  whether  novels 
with  a  man  or  a  woman  as  the  principal 
character  are  most  interesting  to  the  public. 
One  faction  maintains  that  it  makes  no  dif- 
ference, and  that  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  how 
well  the  character  is  portrayed.  Man  and 
woman,  they  say,  are  equally  interesting  in 
fiction.  Looking  over  the  Appleton  list  it  is 
a  little  difficult  to  decide.  "  David  Harum," 
with  its  glaring  sale  of  a  million  copies,  would 
seem  to  uphold  the  side  of  man;  yet  the  best 
selling  book  of  recent  years  is  "  Nancy  Stair," 
a  most  delightful  heroine.  There  seems  to 
be  a  preponderance  of  heroes  on  Appleton's 
spring  list. 

"Trie  Great  Refusal,"  by  Maxwell  Gray, 
the  author  of  "The  Silence  of  Dean  Mait- 
land,"  is  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the 
doings  of  men.  The  women  in  it  are  well 
drawn  and  fascinating,  but  they  appear 
chiefly  as  influences  on  the  lives  of  men.  Yet 
this  is  counted  one  of  the  strongest  books  on 
the  list. 

In  "The  Healers,"  by  Maarten  Maartens, 
the  author  of  "  Dorothea"  and  "  God's  Fool," 
the  men  are  also  the  principal  characters,  and 
the  vicissitudes  of  their  careers  furnish  the 
chief  interest.  The  book  is  a  satire  on  mod- 
ern medicine,  and  the  women  in  it  have  all 
the  common  sense.  This  is  a  rather  startling 
reversal  of  the  usual  order  of  things  in  fiction. 

That  "A  Lady  in  Waiting,"  by  Charles 
Woodcock  Savage,  is  devoted  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  doings  of  the  heroine  is  indicated 
by  the  title.  The  book  is  in  the  form  of  the 
diary  of  a  little  French  aristocrat,  and  a  most 
fascinating  patrician  little  lady  she  proves  to 
be.  It  is  a  peep  behind  the  scenes  at  the 
sweet  thoughts  and  mind  of  a  lovely  girl,  and 
who  dares  to  assert  that  there  is  any  better 
reading? 

Again,  in  "The  Lake,"  by  George  Moore, 
the  man,  or  rather  the  priest,  is  the  hero,  and 
the  influence  is  the  woman.  This  is  a  book 
of  subtle  psychology,  in  which  a  woman 
awakes  the  latent  ambition  and  worldliness 


in  the  mind  of  a  priest  exclusively  by  means  of 
her  letters.  The  priest  has  every  reason  to 
distrust  her  influence,  and  yet  he  finally  yields 
to  it,  and  abandons  the  priesthood  to  go  out 
and  fight  in  the  great  world  alone. 

In  "Fishers  of  Men,"  by  S.  R.  Crockett, 
there  is  still  another  variation,  and  the  hero  is 
a  boy.  Ever  since  the  exquisite  story  of 
"  Oliver  Twist,"  the  boy  hero  has  commanded 
both  respect  and  interest,  and  the  little  hero 
of  this  book  is  worthy  of  his  prototype.  He, 
too,  falls  in  with  thieves  and  does  things  which 
he  does  not  understand,  but,  thanks  to  the 
"Fisher  of  Men,"  he  comes  through  with  his 
mind  and  soul  unscathed.  A  rather  unique 
feature  of  this  book  is  a  graphic  description 
of  a  burglary  from  the  burglars'  point  of  view. 

All  of  Lloyd  Osbourne's  heroes  are  men  in 
his  book  on  the  South  Sea  Islands,  "Wild  Jus- 
tice." But  he  makes  his  women  surpassingly 
attractive.  Elinor  Macartney  Lane,  on  the 
other  hand,  she  who  created  "Nancy  Stair," 
has  an  equally  delicious  heroine  for  her  new 
novel,  "All  for  the  Love  of  a  Lady."  Both 
of  her  recent  heroines  have  been  so  attractive 
that  the  side  issue  was  taken  up  as  to  whether 
a  man  can  create  as  attractive  a  heroine  as  a 
woman.  The  publishers  think  that  Charles 
Woodcock  Savage's  "A  Lady  in  Waiting" 
is  a  sufficient  answer;  but  if  not,  think  of 
Beatrix  in  "Henry  Esmond" ! 

In  "The  Triumphs  of  Eugene  Valmont," 
Robert  Barr  has  made  a  semi-humorous, 
eminently  fallible  detective  the  hero.  If  this 
were  not  dignified  book  gossip  one  might  al- 
most say  that  Eugene  Valmont  was  the  goat. 

Arthur  Henry  Vesey  has  followed  his  former 
custom  in  having  a  hero  in  his  latest  book, 
"The  Castle  of  Lies."  This  is  a  highly  ex- 
citing romance  of  the  sort  that  makes  the 
reader  forget  sleep,  and  banishes  thought  of 
all  else  while  one  is  reading  it. 

"In  Cure  of  her  Soul,"  by  Alfred  Jesup 
Stimson  ("J.  S.  of  Dale"),  treats  chiefly  of 
the  soul  of  the  hero  who  undertakes  the  cure 
of  the  soul  of  a  girl.  This  is  a  book  which 
would  seem  to  vindicate  those  who  maintain 
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that  a  man  should  be  the  principal  character     and  makes  his  men  and  women  equally  ra- 
in a  book.    And  yet  the  strongest  and  sweetest     teres  ting  and  important  to  the  tale, 
character  in  the  book  is  a  girl.  In  Molly  Ell  tot  Seawell's  fantasy,  "The 

"The  Tracer  of  Lost  Persons,"  by  Robert  Chateau  of  Montplaisir,"  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  tell  which  is  the  most  im- 
portant character.  They  are  all 
delightful,  all  necessary  to  the  plot, 
and  no  one  preponderates.  This 
may  be  another  instance  of  the 
happy  medium. 

The  title  alone  of  "Letters  to 
Women  in  Love,"  by  Mrs.  John 
Van  Vorst,  is  enough  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  any  man.  The  fact 
that  the  letters  are  those  written  by 
a  woman  of  experience  to  some  of 
her  younger,  more  impulsive  sisters 
only  makes  it  seem  more  desirable. 
Here  is  an  instance  of  the  female 
heroine  to  the  Nth  power,  and 
yet  no  one  will  deny  its  interest. 
Perhaps  this  may  be  attributed 
to  the  universal  interest  in  love 
stories. 

"The  Private* War,"  by  Louis 
Joseph  Vance,  is  a  book  of  modern 
intrigue  in  war  time,  carried  on  by 
men.  But  the  whole  action  centers 
about  a  woman. 

"The  False  Gods,"  by  George 

Horace  Lorimer,  author  of "  Letters 

of  a  Self-Made  Merchant  to  His 

Son,"   is  a  reporter  story.     The 

hero  is  a  man  reporter,  but  again 

the  action  centers  about  a  woman. 

Finally,  "  Marcelle  the  Mad,"  by 

Seth  Cook  Comstock,  is  the  story 

of  a  female  Robin  Hood  in  the 

"EIILT  time  of  Louis  XI  and  Charles  the 

The  heroine  of  "All  for  the  Love  of  i  Lidy."  Bold.     Marcelle  is  at  the  head  of 

a  band  of  discontented  tradesfolk, 

W.  Chambers,  is  a  humorous  story  which     and  spends  her  days  in  merry  fashion  rob- 

brings  a  reminiscent  flavor  of  "  Iole,"  with  its     bing  the  rich  and  feeding  the  poor.    It  would 

seven  heroines.    Mr.  Chambers  is  one  of  the     be  well  if  more  heroines  were  addicted  to 

writers  who  has  struck  the  happy  medium,     this  habit. 
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THE   TRUTH   ABOUT   PANAMA 


By  HENRY  C.  ROWLAND,  M.D. 


II.    THE   CANAL* 


JN  the  original  plan  of  De 
Lesseps  for  a  Panama 
Canal  the  International 
Board  of  Engineers  con- 
vened by  him  to  report 
upon  the  project  had  no 
authority  to  consider  any 
other  plan  than  a  sea-level  canal.  Accord- 
ing to  the  flamboyant  promises  of  the  great 
promoter,  this  canal  when  finished  would 
"make  the  two  oceans  as  one."  There 
would  be  no  gates  to  be  open  and  shut;  ships 
would  pass  through  without  let  or  hindrance; 
the  upper  Chagres  River  floods  would  be  con- 
trolled by  a  great  storage  dam  at  Gamboa, 
and  the  excess  of  water  carried  off  by  artificial 
spillways.  After  nearly  eight  years  of  work, 
however,  this  sea-level  project  was  abandoned. 
The  proposed  Gamboa  dam  was  pronounced 
impracticable;  the  high  hills  on  either  side 
of  Culebra  Cut  slid  down  into  the  excavation 
as  fast  as  removed,  and  the  plan  of  a  sea- 
level  canal  was  tacitly  set  aside  for  one  in- 
cluding a  high  summit  level  and  locks.   About 


this  time  it  became  generally  known  that  while 
there  was  a  tidal  fluctuation  of  but  about 
eighteen  inches  on  the  Caribbean  end  of  the 
canal  there  were  twenty  feet  of  tide  at  the 
Pacific  terminus.  This  fact  alone  demon- 
strating the  impossibility  of  a  canal  "with  no 
gates  to  open  or  shut"  and  the  knowledge 
that  the  canal  must  be  carried  for  indefinite 
heights  over  a  range  of  hills  which  were 
almost  mountains,  all  faith  in  De  Lesseps  was 
lost  and  the  historic  failure  swiftly  ensued. 

The  new  Panama  Canal  Company  was 
organized  October,  1894.  It  condemned  the 
plan  of  a  sea-level  canal  and  presented  two 
projects.  The  first  called  for  two  upper 
levels,  one  at  66  and  the  second  at  97.5  feet 
of  elevation.  The  second  plan  was  for  one 
upper  level  at  66  feet.  The  work  of  the  New 
Panama  Company  became  spiritless  and 
desultory,  and  later,  when  it  decided  to  sell 
out  all  of  its  works  and  claims  to  the  United 
States  for  forty  million  dollars,  an  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission  was  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate the  construction  of  a  Panama  Canal. 


*  This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  three  articles  written,  after  a  special  tour  of  observation  made  by  Dr.  Rowland, 
for  this  magazine.  The  first  article,  "Sanitation  and  Colon,"  appeared  in  the  April  number.  Next  month  the  author 
will  describe  conditions  in  and  around  the  city  of  Panama. 

Copyright,  /qo6,  by  D.  Appleion  &•  Co.     All  rights  reserved. 
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Its  nine  members  condemned  the  plan  of  a 
sea-level  canal  and  advocated  the  idea  of  a 
high  level  with  the  water  at  an  elevation  of 
from  82  to  90  feet.  Still  later,  on  February 
29,  1904,  the  President  appointed  a  Com- 
mission of  seven  members  who  were  to 
direct  the  construction  of  the  canal.  True  to 
precedent,  this  committee  set  aside  the  plans 
already  presented  by  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission,  appointed  three  of  its  members 
as  an  Engineering  Committee,  and  upon  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1905,  this  committee  reported  to 
the  effect  that  the  summit  level  should  not  at 
the  most  exceed  60  feet  in  elevation,  and  then, 
in  the  face  of  all  that  had  gone  before,  made  a 
final  recommendation  that  the  commission 
should  build  a  sea-level  canal! 

At  first  sight  it  impresses  one  as  a  peculiar 
and  somewhat  discouraging  cycle  of  expert 
engineering  opinion  that,  after  all  of  the  study 
which  has  been  made  of  the  purely  mechan- 
ical problems  of  the  Panama  Canal,  the 
latest  recommendation  should  arrive  at  the 
same  conclusion  as  the  first,  namely,  the 
unscientific  and  visionary  aspiration  of  De 
Lesseps,  who  was  not  an  engineer  at  all,  but  a 
promoting  genius.  The  observance  of  these 
technical  disagreements  by  the  American 
people  who  are  paying  for  the  canal  did  not 
tend  toward  inspiring  them  with  confidence 
in  the  way  in  which  the  enterprise  was  being 
handled,  but  if  we  look  deeper  we  will  see 
that  this  diversity  of  opinion  contains  no 
uncertainty  as  to  how  to  build  the  canal  nor 
fears  of  the  failure  of  the  work,  but  rather  a 
disagreement  in  the  minds  of  experts  as  to 
how  they  can  give  the  people  of  the  United 
States  the  best  value  for  their  money.  It  is 
a  question  of  the  proper  relations  of  time, 
cost,  and  serviceability. 

Within  the  bounds  of  practicality  we  have 
our  choice  of  three  types  of  canal:  the  first 
having  two  upper  levels,  say  of  66  and  90 
feet  respectively,  as  advocated  by  the  French 
Company,  which  would  probably  be  the 
cheapest  and  the  quickest  of  construction; 
second,  a  canal  with  a  single  upper  level  of 
from  perhaps  70  to  90  feet,  which  appears 
to  be  the  plan  in  present  favor  by  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission  and  combines  moderate 
cost  with  moderate  speed  of  construction ;  and 
third,  a  sea-level  canal,  which  will  be  the 
most  expensive,  take  by  far  the  longest  to 
build,  and  will  in  the  end  require  a  tidal  lock 
at  the  Pacific  terminus. 

I  put  this  query,  the  choice  of  these  types 
of  canal,  to  almost  every  man  in  the  engineer- 


ing department  with  whom  I  talked  on  the 
Zone  and  received  this  invariable  reply: 
"There  is  not  an  engineer  upon  the  Zone  who 
is  in  favor  of  a  sea-level  canal."  One  man  in 
the  hydraulic  department  to  whom  I  put  the 
question  while  we  wrere  talking  together  in 
Culebra  Cut  looked  meditatively  about  him 
and  replied:  "Aside  from  all  other  considera- 
tions no  engineer  likes  to  map  out  a  plan  of 
work  which  he  feels  that  he  may  not  remain 
to  see  completed."  This  is  the  view  in  regard 
to  the  sea-level  canal  taken  by  the  men  who 
are  now  at  work. 

In  order  to  understand  the  work  which  is 
now  going  forward  one  should  have  at  least 
a  layman's  knowledge  of  a  few  of  the  leading 
features  in  the  construction  of  the  canal. 

We  have  on  the  route  of  the  canal  the  fol- 
lowing important  points  to  carry  in  mind: 

Gatun,  because  it  is  a  narrow  point  in  the 
lower  Chagres  Valley  suitable  as  the  site  of  a 
long  dam  which  would  convert  much  of  the 
canal  route  into  a  lake. 

Bohio,  because  it  is  the  narrowest  point  in 
the  Chagres  Valley  and  has  been  the  source 
of  many  examinations  through  deep  borings 
and  endless  argument  among  engineers  as  to 
wrhether  its  deep  underlying  bed  would  render 
it  a  safe  and  suitable  location  for  a  great  dam 
which  should  convert  all  the  middle  portion  of 
the  canal  into  a  lake  with  a  level,  according  to 
different  plans,  of  anywhere  from  50  to  90  feet. 

Obispo,  because  it  is  here  that  the  upper 
Chagres  River  meets  the  canal,  and  it  is  at  a 
site,  Gamboa,  less  than  a  mile  above  Obispo 
that  the  flood  waters  of  the  Chagres  are  to  be 
controlled  by  a  great  earth  dam  which  will 
convert  the  upper  Chagres  into  a  lake  about 
ten  miles  long  and  reserve  its  waters  as  a 
feeder  for  the  canal  during  the  dry  season,  and 
for  hydraulic  power. 

The  lock  and  dam  sites  at  the  other  end  of 
the  canal  are  of  less  interest  to  engineers  inas- 
much as  their  beds  are  known  to  be  suitable 
for  dams  in  those  parts  of  the  course  of  the 
canal  where  the  formation  of  the  surrounding 
country  would  make  such  work  desirable. 

The  canal  meets  the  valley  of  the  Chagres 
River  at  Obispo  and  from  this  point  follows 
it  on  down  to  a  slight  distance  beyond  Gatun. 
That  part  of  the  river  above  Obispo  is  known 
as  the  upper  Chagres,  and  drains,  through 
over  a  dozen  tributaries,  a  beautiful,  hilly, 
forest-clad  country,  the  contour  of  which 
suggests  the  Berkshires.  In  the  dry  season 
the  upper  Chagres  is  a  peaceful  little  stream, 
navigable  by  dugout  canoes  and  of  such  a 
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depth  that  a  man  may  wade  across  it  in  most 
parts  of  its  course,  but  it  is  of  a  torrential 
character  and  one  night  of  heavy  tropical  rain 
will  convert  it  into  a  raging  flood.  Draining 
as  it  does  so  much  watershed  and  receiving 
the  accumulative  discharge  of  so  many 
tributaries  of  a  similar  torrential  character, 
its  rise  under  these  conditions  is  so  rapid  that 
the  eye  may  follow  it,  and  a  man  in  charge  of 
one  of  the  fluviograph  stations  informed  me 
that  he  had  known 
the  river  to  rise 
thirty  feet  in  a 
single  night.  Un- 
der these  condi- 
tions it  roars  down 
from  the  hills,  rip- 
ping giant  trees 
from  its  banks  and 
inundating  miles 
of  country  on 
either  side.  Some 
of  these  enormous 
trees  with  trunks  4 
to  6  feet  in  diam- 
eter and  wide- 
spreading  roots 
which  we  saw 
stranded  upon  bars 
on  our  way  up  the 
river  gave  us  a 
better  idea  than 
mere  figures  of  the 
character  of  the 
works  which  will 
be  required  to  con- 
trol such  a  flood 
pouring  into  the  ca- 
nal at  right  angles. 

In  the  Case  of  a       runoimni   desion 

sea-level  canal  the  register  so  the 

upper  Chagres 

would  simply  be  an  existing  evil  to  be  over- 
come in  the  safest  and  most  .practicable 
way.  The  French  in  their  sea-level  idea 
had  planned  to  control  the  water  by  a  great 
dam  at  Gamboa,  less  than  a  mile  above  the 
junction  of  the  river  and  canal,  and  to  cany 
off  the  excess  of  water  through  artificial  spill- 
ways. Another  plan  which  has  figured  in 
both  the  French  and  American  study  of  the 
problem  was  to  build  a  high  dam  at  Alhajuela, 
a  point  about  nine  miles  up  the  river  from  the 
canal,  and  to  carry  off  the  water  through 
tunneled  spillways  drilled  through  the  moun- 
tains and  emptying  into  rivers  on  the  other 
side. 


In  the  case  of  a  lock  canal  the  Chagres 
River,  instead  of  being  an  obstacle,  becomes  a 
prime  necessity  as  a  feeder,  but  this  does  not 
lessen  the  demand  for  powerful  works  to 
protect  the  canal  against  its  violence  in  flood 
and  to  reserve  its  waters  for  the  dry  season 
when  the  volume  of  the  river  alone  might 
prove  inadequate  to  keep  up  the  level  of  the 
canal.  The  best  manner  of  accomplishing 
this  purpose  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
scientific  investi- 
gation and  argu- 
ment. Borings  in 
the  river  bed  have 
been  made  at  all 
points  where  the 
topography  of  the 
country  would 
render  the  location 
of  a  dam  advis- 
able, such  as  at 
Alhajuela,  Gam- 
boa,  Bohio,  Gat- 
un,  and  other 
places.  Every 
plan  for  regulat- 
ing Chagres  River 
floods  has  called 
for  a  dam  at  one 
or  two  of  these 
places,  and  while 
at  first  the  char- 
acter of  the  ma- 
terial revealed  by 
t  he  borings  seemed 
to  indicate  that 
Bohio  and  Gam- 
boa  were  not  safe 
locations  for  high- 
d  uv  the  t'HENui  col  ieve]  ,jamSi  more 
•i.ow  of  the  biveb  recen!   investiga- 

tions   have    con- 
vinced the  engineers  to  the  contrary. 

Everyone  must  appreciate  the  importance 
of  absolute  certainty  in  regard  to  the  proper 
location  for  a  great  dam  upon  the  integrity 
of  which  depends  the  safety  of  the  whole 
canal.  It  is  the  decision  arrived  at  by  the 
engineers  upon  this  point  which  will  have 
more  to  do  with  determining  the  type  of  canal 
chosen  than  will  any  other  factor.  No  doubt 
a  dam  could  be  built  in  any  part  of  its  course 
which  could  be  made  to  retain  the  Chagres 
River  in  flood,  but  if  it  became  necessary  to  go 
down  for  200  feet  through  loose,  water-carry- 
ing alluvion  before  encountering  a  suitable 
foundation,  and  even  then  being  forced  to 


carry  on  caisson  work  in  a  pressure  of  four  or 
five  atmospheres  in  a  temperature  of  about 
850  to  oo°,  the  expense  of  the  work  would  be 
apt  to  throw  the  type  of  canal  demanding  it 
out  of  the  reckoning.  Practically,  the  only 
factor  upon  which  an  engineer  may  determine 
the  safety  of  building  a  big  dam  upon  a  certain 
site  is  an  examination  of  the  deep  geological 
formation  as  revealed  by  the  borings  made 
into  the  proposed  foundation.  When  we 
come  to  reflect  that  the  real  problem  of  dig- 
ging the  Panama  Canal  is  that  of  controlling 


the  Chagres  floods,  that  the  type  of  canal  best 
suited  to  the  needs  of  the  American  people 
depends  upon  the  solution  of  this  problem, 
and  that  the  problem  itself  is  one  depending 
less  upon  years  of  technical  study  and  ex- 
perience than  upon  the  examination  of  speci- 
mens of  sand  and  mud  and  clay  and  gravel 
brought  up  from  perhaps  160  feet  below 
the  river  bed,  we  can  understand  why  our 
engineers  are  in  no  hurry  to  jump  at  a  con- 
clusion until  their  minds  are  thoroughly 
satisfied  and  in   agreement  upon  a  matter 


which  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  welfare  of  the 
canal.  Unfortunately  it  is  this  very  cautious 
deliberation  which  has  been  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  unjust  criticism  by  a  public  who 
cannot  understand  these  differences  of  expert 
opinion  and  are  impatient  to  see  "the  dirt 
fly."  They  would  certainly  see  some  dirt  fly 
if  the  Gamboa  or  Bohio  dam  were  ever  to  lose 
its  foothold  with  the  Chagres  River  in  flood! 

Mr.  Arrange,  chief  of  the  hydraulic  de- 
partment, Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  kind- 
ly put  a  canoe  and  five  polers  at  my  dis- 
posal for  a  trip  up  the  river  to  the  proposed 
site  of  the  Alhajuela  dam.  The  French  had 
established  hydraulic  stations  at  Gamboa  and 
Alhajuela  with  fluviographs  for  recording  the 
velocity,  rise  and  fall,  and  volume  of  the 
stream,  and  this  work  we  have  continued 
in  practically  the  same  way.  At  this  season 
of  the  year  (early  part  of  February)  the 
Chagres  is  a  delightful  stream,  rapids  al- 
ternating with  reaches  of  still  water  and 
the  primeval,  tropic  forest  growing  to  the 
river  bank.  In  places  our  polers  could 
scarcely  breast  the  current,  and  it  took  us 
from  early  forenoon  until  late  in  the  afternoon 
to  make  the  nine  miles  to  Alhajuela.  The 
following  day  we  went  on  higher  up,  led 
solely  by  the  beauty  of  the  scenery.  The 
river  water  is  clear  as  an  Adirondack  lake, 
cool,  soft,  and  delicious.    We  drank  it  freely, 


just  as  we  dipped  it  from  over  the  side,  and 
bathed  in  it,  night  and  morning,  taking  care 
to  avoid  the  deep  places,  as  we  had  seen  a 
number  of  alligators.  The  nights  at  Alha- 
juela are  cool,  and  even  while  hunting  in  the 
forest  we  were  not  troubled  by  any  of  the 
insects  which  we  had  been  led  to  expect.  The 
country  abounds  in  game,  deer,  tapit,  parrots, 
jungle  fowl,  rabbits,  raccoons,  many  varieties 
both  from  the  temperate  and  tropic  zones.  I 
am  indebted  to  my  companion,  Mr.  Feigen- 
span,  for  some  of  my  best  photographs  both 
of  the  river  and  along  the  course  of  the  canal. 
Besides  the  control  of  the  Chagres  River 
the  only  serious  engineering  problem  is  that 
of  Culebra  Cut,  and  this  after  all  is  one  which 
can  be  answered  by  the  steam  shovel.  It 
will  take  a  great  many  of  them  to  answer  the 
question  finally,  but  these  are  coming  as  soon 
as  those  who  are  now  at  work  can  furnish 
them  with  a  base  for  operations,  and  this 
point  has  been  almost  reached.  There  is 
no  sense  in  setting  up  hundreds  of  tons  of 
elaborate  machinery  until  it  can  be  furnished 
with  elbow  room  in  which  to  work  and  until 
there  shall  be  constructed  for  it,  just  as  there 
must  be  for  the  men  who  are  to  operate  it, 
repair  shops  in  case  of  accident.  This  is 
another  lesson  which  we  have  learned  from 
the  French,  who  dumped  shipload  after  ship- 
load of  costly  machinery  into  the  course  of  the 
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canal  before  they  were  ready  for  it.  A  great 
deal  of  this  dead  metal  we  have  been  obliged 
to  remove,  and  one  may  stand  upon  the 
veranda  of  the  bungalow  of  Mr.  O'Sullivan, 
assistant  chief  engineer,  and  look  across  the 
Culebra  works  and  see  acres  of  rusting  metal 
which  before  long  we  will  have  to  carry  out  of 
the  way.  Our  own  method  is  more  logical; 
we  are  getting  our  machinery  as  fast  as  we  can 
use  it,  and  in  the  meantime  we  have  been 
building  the  piers  upon  which  to  receive  it 
when  it  arrives  and  the  railways  upon  which 
to  transport  it  to  the  big  new  machine  shops 
which  we  have  been  building  losetupor  repair 
it,  to  say  nothing  of  the  big  shiploads  of 
lumber  which  we  have  been  unloading  at  the 
La  Boca  yards  al  the  Pacific  end  of  the  canal, 
and  which  has  not  lain  long  before  it  has 
gone  into  the  construction  of  the  hotels  and 
hospitals  and  the  thousands  of  other  new 
edifices  which  have  sprung  up  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  new  American  regime. 

One  of  our  big  new  American  shovels 
which  picks  up  five  cubic  yards  of  earth  at  one 
scoop  makes  quick  work  of  filling  a  train  of 
cars,  and  then,  unless  the  system  of  the  con- 
struction railway  is  so  arranged  that  empty 
cars  can  be  continuously  supplied,  the  shovel 
loses  valuable  time  in  waiting.  If  the  work  of 
excavation  were  proceeding  upon  a  single 
plane  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  so  arrange 


things  that  a  steady  file  of  cars  could  march 
past  the  shovel,  receive  each  its  burden,  and 
proceed  to  the  dumps.  It  would  then  be 
only  a  matter  of  tracks  laid  down,  cars  to 
run  upon  them,  and  locomotives  to  haul. 
This  is  the  case  in  excavations  like  that  being 
made  at  present  by  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road on  the  east  side  of  New  York  city, 
where  it  is  only  necessary  to  lay  down  the 
tracks,  run  up  the  cars,  shovel  out  the  rock, 
and  haul  it  away.  In  the  case  of  the  big  cuts 
on  the  canal  route  the  excavation  must  be 
carried  on  from  a  series  of  different  levels. 
The  sides  of  Culebra  Cut  are  composed  of 
what  is  usually  spoken  of  as  "rock,"  but  is  in 
reality  a  hard,  indurated  clay,  less  resistant 
than  shale,  but  sufficiently  dense  to  require 
blasting.  This  clay,  when  wet,  dissolves  into 
aline  |M>wder  and  its  format  ion  is  interspersed 
with  shelves  and  strata  of  limestone  with 
occasional  outcrops  of  trap  rock.  These  lay- 
ers slant  down  into  the  cut,  and  as  the  work 
of  excavation  proceeds  their  outer  rims  are 
slashed  across,  leaving  the  masses  of  clay 
which  overlie  them  entirely  unsupported. 
The  annual  rainfall  in  the  vicinity  of  Culebra 
is  about  ioo  inches  and  almost  all  of  this  falls 
during  eight  months.  The  effect  of  such  a 
deluge  washing  down  the  raw  clay  banks  of 
the  cut  and  percolating  through  seams  and 
fissures  to  the  flat  shelves  upon  which  the 


e  it  dug  out  of  a  tingle  tree 
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clay  formation  rests  can  be  readily  imagined. 
Unless  the  work  is  very  carefully  mapped  out 
and  conducted  from  different  levels  on  a 
series  of  steps,  great  slides  might  occur  which 
would  sweep  away  the  tracks  and  possibly 
destroy  the  labor  of  months. 

This  danger  can  only  be  avoided  by  word- 
ing upon  a  series  of  different  levels  and  giving 
such  a  gentle  slope  to  the  walls  that  gravity 
is  not  sufficient  to  overcome  the  friction  and 
to  start  an  avalanche.  At  present  the  excavat- 
ing is  proceeding  on  a 

one-to-one  grade.  The       ATLANTIC 

accompanying  photo- 
graph (page  565)  of 
Culebra  Cut  shows 
where  in  one  place  a 
small  slide  has  gone 
across  the  track  of  a 
construction  railway 
which  has  been  re- 
paired by  a  trestle. 
During  one  of  my  visits 
to  the  cut  a  small  slide 
occurred,  almost  bury- 
ing one  of  the  big 
steam  shovels.  Enough 
was  cleared  to  allow  of 
its  operation,  and  the 
big  machine  was  calm- 
ly proceeding  to  dig 
itself  out  again. 

Apart  from  the  dan- 
ger of  slides  every  foot 
of  elevation  at  which 
the  earth  is  removed 
means  the  saving  of  so 
much  power  in  haul- 
ing it  away  to  where 
it  is  dumped.     There 

is  no  sense  in  letting  the  earth  slide  down  into 
the  cut  and  then  loading  it  into  cars  and  carry- 
ing it  upgrade  to  the  dumps.  The  French 
committed  this  error  and  as  a  result  we  are 
compelled  to  remove  much  of  their  excavated 
earth  a  second  time;  on  the  other  hand, 
excavating  from  the  top  down  means  the  lay- 
ing of  many  tracks  on  higher  elevations,  the 
construction  of  trestles,  bridges,  and  protect- 
ing bulkheads,  and  this  is  some  of  the  work 
which  we  are  doing  now  and  will  have  to  do  a 
great  deal  more  of  as  the  actual  excavation 
proceeds. 

Another  big  work  in  the  cuts  is  that  of 
preparing  to  handle  the  deluge  of  the  rainy 
season.  The  high  and  gradual  slopes  on 
either  side  convert  these  parts  of  the  works 
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into  enormous  gutters,  and  unless  provision 
is  made  for  conducting  the  excess  of  water  a 
great  deal  of  damage  and  in  many  places 
entire  cessation  of  work  would  ensue.  The 
French  attempted  to  drain  the  cut  by  a 
covered  drain  dug  in  its  floor,  but  the  in- 
adequacy of  this  method  is  to  be  seen  at  the 
south  end  of  the  cut,  where  there  is  a  great 
marine  dredge  originally  set  up  in  a  lake 
formed  there.  Here  upon  the  backbone  of 
the  Cordilleras   this  great  floating  dredge, 

originally  intended  for 
work  in  the  harbor  of 
Colon  or  in  the  sea- 
level  portion  of  the 
canal,  was  methodi- 
cally at  work  digging 
out  its  own  channel 
ahead  of  it,  and  there 
it  stands  to-day,  high 
and  dry,  miles  from 
water  deep  enough  to 
float  it,  but  still  se- 
curely moored  by  four 
rotting  cables  led  out 
to  stakes  driven  in  the 
hard-packed  clay. 
Our  engines  are  now 
opening  up  this  drain 
cut  by  the  French, 
and  it  is  the  plan  to 
enlarge  it  to  a  size 
which  will  enable  it 
to  lead  off  all  of  the 
water  washing  into 
the  cut. 

When  I  was  at  Cule- 
bra there  were  eleven 
shovels  at  work  in  that 
section,  but  they  were 
not  conspicuous.  A  steam  shovel  is  not  im- 
posing as  seen  against  the  side  of  Culebra 
Cut;  a  thousand  men  at  work  would  make 
no  showing  there.  Looking  down  from  the 
summit  of  Contractor's  Hill,  one  sees  dimin- 
utive morsels  of  machinery  emitting  tiny  jets 
of  steam;  these  are  the  big  shovels  so  im- 
posing at  close  range.  One  sees  also  crawling 
specks  which  cluster  here  and  there,  and 
occasionally  a  little  ball  of  lead-colored  smoke 
spouts  from  the  drab  hillside.  These  are  the 
gangs  blasting  ahead  of  the  shovel. 

It  is  futile  to  try  to  express  in  figures  the 
amount  of  work  going  forward  to-day  along 
the  line  of  the  canal;  the  items  of  the  work  are 
too  manifold,  the  lines  upon  which  the  work  is 
carried  on,  too  infinite.     One  can  give  no  true 
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impression  by  tabulating  the  number  of 
shovels  and  engines  and  cars  and  ditches  dug 
and  houses  built  and  tracks  laid  and  the 
hundreds  of  other  items  which  must  all  be 
noted  if  we  are  to  rely  upon  figures  to  con- 
vey a  just  and  comprehensive  estimate  of  the 
work  as  a  whole.  These  figures  would  all 
require  modifying  or  explanatory  notes;  one 
shovel  might  be  of  the  five-cubic-yard  capac- 
ity and  another  of  the  old  French  bucket- 
excavator  type.  A  certain  number  of  cubic 
yards  of  earth  might  have  been  hauled  for  five 
miles  and  perhaps  the  balance  thrown  down 
not  three  yards  distant  to  build  the  embank- 
ment for  a  construction  railway.  It  is  im- 
possible to  give  in  figures  or  statistics  the 
progress  of  a  great  work  still  in  its  initial 
stage.  To-day  truthful  descriptive  state- 
ments in  regard  to  the  work  on  the  canal 
must  be  impressionistic,  rather  than  detailed, 
abstract  rather  than  concrete. 

It  is  not  fair  to  the  workers  to  give  a  few 
figures  without  giving  all,  and  to  give  all  would 
require  a  thick  volume  which  people  would 
not  be  interested  to  read.  We  can  classify 
largely  such  general  results  as  sanitation, 
transportation,  railway  construction,  sewer- 
age, water  supply,  labor  quarters,. hospitals, 
and  many  others,  each  an  enormous  work  in 
itself  grandly  accomplished.  Yet  though  we 
tell  truthfully  of  these  things  and  can  prove 
our  words  with  facts,  we  receive  in  reply 
such  comments  as  these:  "That  is  all  very 
well;  we  have  heard  all  of  that,  but  how 
much  dirt  have  we  actually  dug?"  When  we 
reply,  in  terms  of  cubic  yards,  4,000,  or  5,000, 
or  6,000  daily,  as  the  case  may  be,  at  best  an 
indefinite  number  which  at  the  present  stage 
of  operations  means  nothing,  we  hear:  "Is 
that  all?  Why  don't  they  get  to  work  and  do 
something?" 

Why  cannot  we  Americans  have  just  a  little 
faith  in  our  own  people?  How  can  answers 
to  questions  of  this  sort  convey  an  under- 
standing of  the  work  of  the  men  who  have 


been  camped  for  days  in  the  jungle,  running 
lines  through  places  where  every  step  means 
the  blow  of  a  tnachete,  the  work  of  those  who 
have  lived  on  the  river  bank  and  made  end- 
less borings  to  great  depths  and  over  every 
fifty  feet  of  the  river  bottom  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  proposed  dams,  the  work  of  men  who 
have  eaten  their  hearts  out  in  vain  efforts  to 
impart  some  of  their  own  vitality  to  a  gang  of 
lazy  blacks  at  work  ditching  a  town,  the  work 
of  men  sweating  in  the  offices  through  the  heat 
of  the  tropical  day,  the  work  of  the  men  who 
have  been  laying  rails  and  water  pipes  and 
building  wharves  and  streets  and  piers  and 
laying  out  railway  yards,  and  all  with  material 
freighted  over  two  thousand  miles  of  sea.  Can 
one  assay  the  labors  of  these  and  countless 
others  like  them  in  cubic  vards  of  earth  ?  Not 
now — later,  perhaps,  when  these  early  efforts 
have  begun  to  bear  their  fruits. 

It  is  a  fact  that  almost  every  man  who  is 
engaged  upon  the  great  work  of  the  canal 
becomes  imbued  with  a  personal  pride  and 
faith  in  the  achievement.  If  the  study  of  the 
canal  can  so  affect  one  who  goes  down  to  the 
Isthmus  prepared  to  find  fault  and  write 
about  it,  how  then  must  it  affect  the  man  who 
is  giving  to  the  enterprise  the  best  of  his  brain 
and  body?  Personally,  I  had  expected  to 
find  much  to  criticise  in  Panama,  and  for  this 
reason  declined  all  letters  of  introduction, 
wishing  to  be  free  to  speak  my  mind  and 
disliking  the  ethical  position  of  one  who 
returns  rebuke  for  hospitality.  What  a  man 
cannot  see  for  himself  between  Colon  and 
Panama  is  hardly  worth  writing  about,  and 
one  prefers  to  see  things  with  one's  own  eyes. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  work  there  may 
have  been  much  disorder;  I  do  not  know 
because  I  was  not  there.  My  conviction  to- 
day is  that  the  future  of  the  canal  is  very 
bright,  that  it  will  be  a  monument  to  our 
•  nation  which  will  endure  to  our  credit  through 
all  posterity,  and  that  its  immediate  future  lies 
in  the  hands  of  those  destined  to  make  it  so. 
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VJE   evening   Mr.    Toomey 
proposed  to  me.     Mother 
had  favored  him  from  the 
start.     He  had  a  promis- 
ing business  in  the  under- 
taking line  and  was  only 
thirty-three.     He  was  as 
good  and  honest  as  a  man  with  weak  eyes,  a 
receding  chin,  and  a  funereal  style  of  socia- 
bility could  be.    It  happened  in  our  parlor  at 
Good  Cheer,  with  fat  green  roses  writhing 
across  the  ingrain  carpet  and  the  red-plush 
parlor  set  that  seems  to  be  always  rigidly 
weltering  in  its  own  gore;  and  I  completed  it 
by  bursting  into  tears. 

That  decided  me.  I  wrote  that  I  was  com- 
ing to  Cousin  Sarah  Stephenson  and  to  Emma, 
who  was  really  a  kind  of  far-off  and  round- 
about relation.  Both  accepted  their  fate 
meekly.  I  went  to  Cousin  Sarah's.  She  had 
a  flat  in  Buena  Park.  Emma  called  and  took 
me  out  to  her  house  in  North  Edgewater  for 
dinner.  Everything  went  splendidly  from 
the  first.  Really  they  liked  me.  I  always 
was  considered  amusing,  you  know.  That 
first  evening  Emma's  husband,  Frank,  of- 
fered me  just  what  I  was  aching  for — a  job  in 
his  office  to  work  forenoons,  so  I  could  attend 
the  classes  at  the  Art  Institute  afternoons. 
Frank  was  chain  lightning,  and  always  laugh- 
ing at  everything.  The  firm  was  Hurley  & 
Co.,  and  the  sign  on  the  door  said  "Brokers 
in  Grain,  Stocks,  and  Bonds."  The  job  was 
a  sort  of  joke.  There  wasn't  much  to  do, 
and  Frank  would  hardly  ever  let  me  do  what 
there  was.  He  was  always  telephoning  out 
to  Emma  and  taking  us  to  ball  games  or 
matinees  in  the  afternoon,  too.  Still  I  did 
something  at  the  Art  Institute.  Part  of  the 
class — the  masculine  part — was  making  stud- 
ies of  my  head — the  outside,  of  course.  Mr. 
Gregory  said  I  looked  like  a  Reynolds  if  I 


did  draw  like  a  Swede.  I  didn't  care  partic- 
ularly. You  know  how  sunshiny  it  makes 
you  feel  to  think  that  luck  is  fast  on  your  side. 

I  didn't  go  to  the  office  that  particular 
morning  because  I'd  been  to  a  garden  party 
the  night  before  and  was  sleepy;  and  I  didn't 
go  down  to  the  institute  in  the  afternoon  be- 
cause I'd  been  invited  to  help  try  out  a  new 
auto  in  a  run  to  Fort  Sheridan.  So  I  was 
sitting  on  the  veranda  when  Nathan  came 
home.  Nathan  Hurley,  Frank's  cousin,  and 
the  junior  partner  in  the  firm,  was  the  only 
one  who  hadn't  appreciated  the  good  joke 
that  I  seemed  to  be.  From  the  beginning  he 
sat  off  in  the  other  comer  and  smoked  his  pipe 
or  read.  He  was  younger  than  Frank- 
about  twenty-eight — and  he  weighed  a  hun- 
dred and  eighty.  I  called  him  the  fat  man. 
In  some  mysterious  way  that  helped  my  self- 
respect.  Little  Frank's  puppy,  that  was  fat 
and  serious-minded  and  fell  over  its  own  feet, 
I  named  Nathan.  The  puppy  was  beside  me 
when  Nathan  came  home.  He  lumbered  up 
the  steps  and  stopped  by  my  chair  and  asked 
where  Emma  was.  I  told  him  whose  tea  she 
had  gone  to,  and  he  said,  "I'd  like  to  speak  to 
you,  Bessie." 

I  was  surprised,  for  he'd  never  called  me 
anything  but  Miss  Ward  before,  and  he  looked 
actually  huge  as  he  stood  over  me.  I  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  den  off  the  dining  room 
where  the  men  smoke,  and  he  shut  the  door. 
Really  an  odd  recollection  of  childhood  came 
over  me,  and  I  didn't  know  but  he  was  going 
to  say,  "It  will  hurt  me  more  than  it  will  you," 
and  produce  a  slipper.  But  he  sat  down  heav- 
ily and  rubbed  his  big  hand  across  his  brow. 

"The  firm  has  gone  to  smash,"  he  said, 
speaking  low.  "We  were  in  September 
wheat  up  to  our  necks  and  this  slump  has 
wiped  us  clean  out.  Emma  is  very  fond  of 
you.    I'd  like  you  to  help  me  tell  her.    I'm  a 


dud  and  abused  Natbar 


•/v. 


>   jail,   Natbar. 


duffer  at  such  things."  He  said  it  so  coolly 
that  I  couldn't  make  it  seem  anything  more 
than  merely  one  of  the  fat  man's  amusing 
streaks  of  gravity. 

"Oh,  but  Frank  will  tell  her,"  I  said. 

"Frank's  gone  out  of  town,"  he  replied, 
and  studied  his  two  hands  a  moment  before 
he  looked  up  again.  "We  got  too  enthusias- 
tic. We  used  some  bonds  for  collateral  that 
weren't  ours." 

I  felt  my  heart  fainting  away.  Yet  he  was 
so  matter  of  fact  that  it  couldn't  really  be  true. 
I  think  my  lips  moved  before  I  could  get  breath 
to  say,  "You  don't  mean — anything  wrong?" 

"It's  embezzlement,  if  the  people  who  own 
the  bonds  choose  to  push  it,"  he  said,  just  as 
before.  "So  Frank  lit  out."  He  was  a  bit 
indistinct  to  me;  but  I  could  feel  his  steady 
gray  eyes,  and  I  heard  him  say,  "I  believe 
you've  got  plenty  of  sand.  That's  why  I  tell 
you  this.  Of  course  Emma  mustn't  know  it. 
I  guess  I  can  get  it  settled  so  there  won't  be 
any  trouble.     I  thought  we  might  tell  her 


Frank  had  gone  away  to  raise  some  money 
for  the  firm — gone  secretly,  you  see." 

There  was  a  ridiculous  touch  to  it.  We 
little  children  at  school  used  to  have  to  put  our 
hands  behind  us  when  we  answered  the  teach- 
er. So  I  put  my  hands  behind  me  then  and 
said,  "I'll  help,  Nathan.  I'll  do  everything 
I  can.  I  know  I  haven't  been  any  good  in 
the  office  or  anywhere  else."  He  looked  so 
large  and  solid  that  some  way  I  had  tosaythat. 

Well,  Emma  came  home  and  I  told  her — 
ornamenting  and  extending  Nathan's  simple 
suggestion.  And  then,  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life,  I  saw  Emma.  I  knew  well  enough  that 
she  was  a  sweet-tempered,  pretty  woman,  a 
bit  stout,  blond,  and  all  dimples  and  soft 
curves.  But  as  she  talked  with  Nathan 
about  the  misfortune  that  had  happened  to 
the  house,  with  little  sprays  of  tears  in  her  big 
blue  eyes  and  her  sweet,  full  lips  trembling, 
and  her  questions  were  all  about  whether  they 
would  get  over  it  and  she  would  have  to  dis- 
charge the  parlor  maid;  and  then,  presently, 
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she  was  laughing  and  making  the  puppy  bite 
its  ears — why,  I  understood  for  the  first  time 
that  she  had  the  soul  of  a  baby.  It  had  never 
grown  up.  I  knew  why  Nathan  wanted  to 
lie  to  her — just  as  you  lie  to  a  little  child,  that 
can't  understand,  to  soothe  it. 

Nathan  went  out  directly  after  dinner  to 
see  some  men,  and  presently  Emma  went  to 
bed.  She  usually  went  to  bed  when  there 
was  nothing  going  on.  Perhaps  the  still 
house  got  on  her  nerves.  At  any  rate,  when 
midnight  came  and  Nathan  hadn't  returned, 
and  I  laid  down  the  book  I  hadn't  been  able 
to  read,  and  turned  out  the  lights,  I  was 
afraid.  It  had  occurred  to  me  that  Nathan 
must  be  liable  for  the  embezzlement,  the  same 
as  Frank,  and  that  he  would  be  going  away, 
too.  I  was  in  my  room  when  I  heard  the  door 
open,  and  knew  it  was  the  fat  man  from  his 
clumping  into  two  chairs  at  once.  I  ran 
down  as  he  was  turning  up  the  lights. 

"  I  wanted  to  see  you,  Nathan,"  I  whispered 
— for  fear  Emma  would  hear.  "I  ought  to  un- 
derstand what  to  do.  You  will  be  goingaway  ?  " 

He  simply  stared  at  me. 

"You'll  be  going  where  Frank  is — until 
things  are  settled?" 

"No.  I'm  not  going  away,"  he  replied 
grumpily.  "I'm  no  good  at  running.  I'm 
too  fat,  you  see."  I  suppose  he  meant  the 
name  I'd  given  the  puppy — or  he'd  overheard 
something  I'd  said.  I  felt  about  two  feet 
high  as  I  went  upstairs. 

In  the  morning  I  started  to  the  office  with 
him,  without  any  invitation.  On  the  way  to 
the  station  he  told  me  some  more,  abruptly: 

"  I  believe  everything  about  the  business  is 
straight  and  square  and  it's  an  honest  failure 
— all  except  those  bonds,"  he  said.  "The 
bonds  belong  to  Dickinson.  He's  the  man  I 
worked  for  from  the  time  I  started  until  I 
went  into  business  with  Frank.  The  amount 
isn't  so  very  large — a  matter  of  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars.  Whatever  business  I  did  for 
Dickinson  he  let  go  at  loose  ends,  trusting 
everything  to  me.  So  he  sent  over  those  bonds 
some  time  ago  and  told  me  to  sell  'em  for  him 
whenever  I  thought  the  market  was  right, 
and  they  were  lying  around  handy  to  be  taken 
in  a  pinch.  Of  course,  we  expected  to  put  them 
back  in  a  few  days  when  the  market  turned." 

He  kept  looking  away  from  me  while  he  was 
saying  this  and  kicking  his  big  foot  into  the 
grass  along  the  side  of  the  walk  now  and  then. 

"Dickinson  has  retired  from  business,"  he 
went  on.  "He  is  generous;  but  mighty  pep- 
pery and  cranky,  too.    He  doesn't  like  Frank. 


The  Second  National  Bank  holds  the  bonds  as 
collateral.  I  may  be  able  to  borrow  the  money 
and  take  them  up.  Then  there'll  be  no  trouble 
— nothing  but  good,  square  debts  to  pay." 

Naturally  there  wasn't  a  thing  I  could  do 
about  it.  But  maybe  some  time  your  big 
brother  has  let  you  go  along  and  carry  the 
bait  can  for  him,  and  you  can  remember  how 
grateful  you  felt.  We  got  to  the  office  at  half 
past  eight.  Everything  looked  the  same  as 
usual.  Nathan  left  me  and  didn't  get  back 
until  after  nine.  Then  he  looked  huge  and 
dumb  and  nodded  to  me  to  follow  him  into 
the  cubby  in  the  corner  marked  "Private." 

"I  didn't  make  it,"  he  said,  cool  as  ever. 
I  understood  he  meant  borrowing  the  money 
to  take  up  the  bonds.  He  took  a  roll  of  bills 
out  of  his  pocket.  "Here's  three  hundred 
dollars  I  borrowed  from  a  friend  who  knows 
all  the  circumstances,"  he  said.  "I  want  you 
to  take  it  to  Emma.  Of  course,  the  house 
must  be  kept  going,  and  all  the  firm's  money 
will  go  to  the  creditors." 

Just  then  two  men  came  in,  and  more  came 
after  them.  The  board  was  open  and  the 
failure  of  the  firm  had  been  posted.  The 
men  were  creditors.  Some  were  excited  and 
abused  Nathan,  and  some  were  cool  and 
laughed  at  him.  He  kept  saying  the  same 
thing  to  them — that  the  bookkeeper  was  at 
work  on  a  statement  and  he  couldn't  say  ex- 
actly how  the  firm  stood  until  that  was  fin- 
ished, and  Frank  had  gone  out  of  town.  Some 
way,  it  hurt  to  hear  him  keep  saying  that. 

I  walked  around  the  little  "private"  room 
while  he  was  talking  to  them — trying  not  to 
hear,  and  I  happened  to  see  some  crumpled 
bits  of  paper  on  the  rug,  just  under  the  edge 
of  the  desk,  as  though  a  careless  janitor  had 
swept  them  there  and  overlooked  them.  I 
don't  know  what  made  me  pick  them  up — 
except  that  I  was  trying  not  to  hear  Nathan. 
Two  of  them  were  bits  of  a  circular.  The  third 
was  a  torn  piece  of  paper,  with  Frank's  hand- 
writing on  it.     I  flattened  it  out  and  read: 

Nat:  To-day's  slump  wipes  us  out.  I  was  long 
300,000  bu.  for  my  own  account.  The  pool  business 
if  told  you  about  was  all  con.  I've  hocked  Dickin- 
son's bonds  at  2d  Nat.     He's  down  on  me 

It  was  torn  across  there.  The  writing  was 
jagged  and  scrawly.  In  a  flash  I  could  see 
the  dashing  Frank,  dropping  down  at  the 
desk,  ruined  and  ready  to  run,  with  the  dogs 
at  his  heels,  and  scratching  off  that  note  to 
Nathan,  and  tearing  it  and  writing  again — 
writing  the  note  he  really  left,  and  which  was 
the  first  Nathan  knew  of  how  things  stood. 


"He  1 


s  tangling   himself  all  up   i 


It  came  to  me  in  the  daze  that  the  talking 
had  ceased  outside,  and  I  went  out,  with  the 
note  tight  in  my  hand.  The  fat  man  was 
standing  at  the  bookkeeper's  desk  looking 
over  some  figures,  and  the  outer  door  jerked 
open  and  a  pursy  little  man,  with  bristling  gray 
whiskers  and  gold-bowed  spectacles,  blew  in. 

Nathan  looked  around,  and  the  color  sort  of 
washed  out  of  his  face.  The  pursy  little  man 
stopped  short  in  the  middle  of  the  office  and 
thrust  out  his  head  at  Nathan.  He  looked 
all  sticking  out  and  bursting  with  business. 
Nathan  walked  over  to  him,  slow,  and  said, 
"I  want  to  see  you,  Mr.  Dickinson,"  and 
started  for  the  private  room. 

"Want  to  see  me,  eh?"  the  little  man 
snorted,  trotting  along  like  a  tug  lieside  a 
freighter.  "  Deuce  of  a  time  to  want  to  see 
me.  Why  didn't  you  let  me  know  before? 
Think  I  wouldn't  give  you  a  boost,  eh?" 

Nathan  went  in  and  shut  the  door,  and  in 


about  half  a  minute  the  man  shouted  so  he 
could  be  heard  in  the  corridor: 

"  Don't  you  tell  me  you  had  anything  to  do 
with  it!  That  rascal,  Frank  Hurley,  did  it! 
I  always  knew  he  was  a  thief,  and  told  you  so. 
He  belongs  to  the  Bryerson  school.  All  that 
school  belong  in  jail.  It's  his  work.  I'll  send 
him  over  the  road  for  it,  loo.  Where  is  he? 
Tell  me  where  he  is!" 

And  a  minute  later  he  whooped  again, 
"  Don't  you  tell  me!  I  won't  listen!  I  won't 
listen,  I  say!  Where  is  he?  AH  I  want  to 
know  is  where  he  is!" 

Every  minute  or  two  he  kept  breaking  out 
like  that  at  the  lop  of  his  lungs,  until  he 
wrenched  the  door  open  and  charged  out, 
purple  in  the  face,  his  whiskers  more  bristling 
than  ever;  and  he  whirled  around  to  Nathan 
as  though  he  had  been  wound  up. 

"  Either  you're  a  thief  or  you  ain't!  Speak 
up,  now!"  he  shouted. 
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Nathan  was  inside  the  door.  He  answered 
slow  and,  heavy,  but  looking  the  man  in  the 
eye:  "Tie  bonds  were  in  my  care,  Mr.  Dick- 
inson. I'm  responsible  for  them.  Whatever 
was  done  was  done  in  the  firm  name.  I'm 
responsible." 

"Oh,  all  right,  thenl"  the  man  cried,  as 
though  that  cleared  it  up  and  eased  his  mind. 
"I'll  just  go  over  to  the  State's  attorney  and 
have  you  indicted  1  Bless  me  if  I  don't  I" 
And  he  stumped  out 

Nathan  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  desk,  study- 
ing his  hands  as  though  he  expected  to  find  the 
answer  there;  and  I  ran  in.    I  couldn't  help  it 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  him,  Nathan?  Why 
didn't  you  tell  him  the  truth?  It  was 
Frank's  work!"  I  said. 

He  stared  at  me,  so  I  showed  him  the  torn 
note.  He  read  it  and  then,  very  calmly  and 
deliberately,  tore  it  into  fine  bits. 

"Dickinson  is  hot-tempered,"  he  said. 
"He'd  go  in  a  minute,  while  the  fit  is  on, 
and  have  Frank  indicted  and  put  detectives  on 
his  trail.  It  isn't  nice  to  be  in  jail,  or  to  have 
your  husband  in  jail,  or  a  father  that's  been  in 
jail.  Emma  has  been  awfully  good  to  me — 
always  sweet-tempered  and  fond.  There's 
little  Frank,  you  know — who'll  have  kind 
friends  to  remind  him,  one  day,  if  there's  any- 
thing wrong  in  the  record.  They  are  two 
sweet  kids,  and  the  way  I  see  it,  my  job  is  to 
stand  by  them.  Frank's  just  another  kid, 
you  know — a  greedy  little  boy  in  a  candy 
shop  that  can't  keep  his  hand  off  the  goodies." 

He  said  this  low  and  looking  straight  into 
my  eyes,  but  otherwise  as  though  he  were 
speaking  of  the  weather.  Of  a  sudden  his 
face  and  the  room  turned  crooked  and  blurry 
before  me,  and  I  bit  the  corner  of  my  lip  and 
hurried  out.  It  would  have  been  scandalous 
if  I  had  cried.  You  see,  there  had  been  an- 
other greedy  little  kid,  thinking  of  nothing 
but  the  goodies. 

It  seemed  to  me,  when  I  went  up  to  Cousin 
Sarah's  flat  that  afternoon,  that  I  was  going  to 
pack  and  return  to  Good  Cheer  and  try  to  hide 
the  miserable  little  failure  that  I'd  been  under 
the  red-plush  sofa.  I  knew  perfectly  that  my 
Art  Institute  business  had  been  a  fake.  I 
hadn't  worked  honestly  at  it,  or  at  anything 
else.  But  when  it  came  to  going— well, 
really,  the  fat  man  wouldn't  let  me.  I  don't 
mean  that  he  said  anything  about  that,  or 
anything  tlse  in  particular.  But  I  had  taken 
the  benefits,  and  to  run  away  when  there  was 
trouble  and  I  could  possibly  help  a  little — I 
couldn't  do  it 


I  could  help  a  little  with  Emma.  The  days 
dragged  on,  with  Dickinson  doing  nothing 
and  nothing  happening  and  no  word  from 
Frank.  The  house  had  run  at  the  rate  of 
eight  or  nine  thousand  a  year.  Nathan  bor- 
rowed more  money  of  the  friend  he  got  the 
$300  of;  but  Emma  really  couldn't  under- 
stand. She  let  the  parlor  maid  go,  and  wept 
over  it — didn't  see  why  Frank  and  Nathan 
should  put  her  in  such  a  position — didn't  see 
why  Frank  didn't  write  if  he  loved  her — very 
pretty,  too,  with  tears  in  her  big  blue  eyes. 

Nathan  was  trying  for  an  opening  in  busi- 
ness; but  it  wasn't  easy,  in  his  position.  He 
said  to  me: 

"I  could  go  with  McWade  &  Roberts  at  a 
fair  salary;  but  I'd  have  to  tell  them  about 
Dickinson's  bonds,  and  I  hope  not  to  tell  any- 
body about  that.  I  think  Dickinson  will  come 
around  yet  and  let  me  give  him  my  note." 

But  Dickinson  showed  no  sign  of  coming, 
and  I  didn't  need  to  be  told  that  it  cut  deeper 
when  Nathan  went  back  to  his  friend,  finally, 
and  borrowed  some  more  money.  I  talked  to 
Emma  about  discharging  the  cook  and  she 
and  I  doing  housework.    She  simply  wept. 

Then,  one  evening,  a  Mr.  Bryerson  came 
out  to  the  house  to  see  Nathan.  Emma  was 
on  the  veranda  and  she  came  in  all  beaming 
to  call  Nathan.  She  knew  Bryerson,  for  he 
was  a  friend  of  Frank's.  Nathan  went  out, 
and  Emma  and  I  couldn't  help  overhearing 
part  of  it.    It  was  the  offer  of  a  position. 

This  was  the  Bryerson  that  Dickinson  ob- 
jected to.  Nathan  told  me  his  firm  was  rich, 
but  everybody  knew  it  was  crooked.  He  had 
declined  the  place.  He  told  Emma,  in  a  dif- 
ferent way,  that  he  hadn't  taken  up  with  the 
offer.  She  was  greatly  disappointed;  but  we 
didn't  think  so  much  of  that.  The  next  day 
she  went  downtown  and  accepted  a  position 
as  cloak  model  in  a  department  store.  She 
saw,  she  said,  that  she  must  depend  upon  her- 
self, for  nobody  else  would  do  anything  for 
her.  We  tried  to  coax  her  out  of  it;  but 
nothing  would  move  her.  I  thought  I  wished 
never  to  see  her  again,  and  went  down  to 
Cousin  Sarah's  that  night.  Two  days  later 
she  telephoned  me  in  great  spirits.  Nathan 
had  found  a  fine  position,  and  she  was  going 
downtown  to  buy  clothes  for  little  Frank. 
Wanted  me  to  go  with  her.  She  took  me 
home  to  dinner,  and  in  the  early  evening  we 
were  sitting  on  the  veranda.  Of  course  I  felt 
good  because  Nathan's  money  troubles  were 
over.  Mr.  Bryerson  and  three  other  men 
came  up  in  an  automobile,  and  Nathan  went 
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to  the  curb  to  speak  to  them.  As  the  machine 
rolled  away,  Bryerson  called  back,  "We'll  talk 
it  over  before  the  market  opens." 

Nathan  clumped  to  the  porch  and  went  into 
the  house  without  looking  at  me;  but  I  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  den. 

"This  is  your  fine  job,  Nathan,"  I  said. 
"You've  gone  to  work  for  that  crooked  house. 
You  let  her  force  you  into  it." 

"I  won't  be  crooked,  Bessie,"  he  said  coolly. 
"It  isn't  always  easy  for  the  brightest  people 
to  tell  just  what  is  right,  and  I  never  was 
very  bright.  There's  no  use  my  going  on 
borrowing  money  for  the  house."  He  took 
up  his  pipe  from  the  table  and  rubbed  his 
thumb  over  the  bowl,  without  looking  at  me. 
"I  don't  pretend  I  like  it  especially;  but  it's 
better  than  the  other  thing."  He  nodded 
toward  the  veranda  where  Emma  was.  "A 
man  may  get  on  the  firing  line,  you  know, 
without  going  to  war." 

I  said,  quite  small  and  lonesome,  "I  think 
I'll  go  home,  Nathan." 

The  fat  man  kept  looking  at  the  bowl  of  his 
pipe,  and  answered  soberly,  "I  guess  that's 
what  you  ought  to  do." 

But  there  was  more  of  the  Bryerson  busi- 
ness. The  next  afternoon  a  man  came  to 
Cousin  Sarah's  flat  to  see  me — a  Mr.  Preston, 
who  introduced  himself  as  a  relative  of  Mr. 
Dickinson  and  his  private  secretary.  He  was 
a  quiet,  lean  man,  with  steady,  deliberate  eyes, 
of  the  kind  that  slowly  sink  a  tunnel  through 
you  and  get  at  what  they  want.  He  talked  to 
me  about  Hurley  &  Co.  and  Frank  and  Na- 
than, and  hinted  around  the  taking  of  the 
bonds,  and  all  at  once  declared  he  didn't  be- 
lieve Nathan  had  anything  to  do  with  it. 

"He  didn't!  He  didn't!"  I  cried,  and 
turned  very  red;  and  I  should  have  been 
angry,  only  he  then  and  there  made  a  clean 
breast  of  it.  He  said  he  liked  Nathan  and 
didn't  like  Frank,  and  he  was  very  fond  of 
Dickinson,  and  he  couldn't  bear  to  see  Nathan 
ruined  when  he  was  innocent;  still  less  could  he 
bear  to  see  Mr.  Dickinson  do  the  great  wrong 
of  ruining  him.  But  Mr.  Dickinson  was  pip- 
ing mad  and  stubborn  as  a  mule,  and  Nathan 
was  stubborn  as  another  mule,  and  Nathan's 
going  with  the  Bryerson  outfit,  which  Mr. 
Dickinson  abhorred,  had  touched  it  all  off. 

"You  see,  Miss  Ward,"  he  said,  "he  really 
likes  Nathan,  and  that  makes  him  all  the 
sorer  because  Nathan  doesn't  come  to  him. 
The  grand  jury  sits  this  day  week.  He  will 
go  before  it  with  his  story  of  the  bonds,  and 
something  will  happen  that  will  darken  all  the 


rest  of  the  lives  of  two  good  men — unless  I 
prevent  it.  Frank  Hurley  stole  those  bonds. 
Why  should  he  go  free  and  let  a  million  times 
better  man  suffer  ?  I  want  to  get  track  of  him. 
I  came  here  to  see  if  you  could  help  me." 

I  know  I  trembled  all  over  and  I  couldn't  get 
my  eyes  away  from  his.  I  managed  to  say,  "In- 
deed, I  don't  know  where  Frank  Hurley  is." 

He  looked  me  over.  "Somebody  will  be 
indicted  this  day  week.  Why  shouldn't  it  be 
the  real  culprit?"  he  said  slowly. 

I  couldn't  trust  myself  to  say  anything. 

He  waited  a  moment.  "Something  may 
turn  up  within  the  week,"  he  said  rather 
softly.  "If  I  get  track  of  the  thief,  I  save 
two  innocent  men."  He  went  away  then. 

I  couldn't  go  to  the  Edgewater  house.  I 
didn't  wish  to  see  Emma  or  little  Frank  or 
Nathan.  But  Thursday  evening  Nathan 
came  down  to  see  me.  He  asked  me  why  I 
hadn't  been  up.    He  was  troubled. 

I  shook  my  head.    "  I  can't  go  there." 

"They  are  my  people,"  he  replied,  mean- 
ing to  defend  her,  I  suppose. 

"Dickinson  will  wait  only  a  few  days, 
Nathan,"  I  said. 

He  turned  on  me  and  demanded,  "How  do 
you  know  that  ?  Has  he  been  to  you  ?  " 

"You  said  he  was  impatient,"  I  replied. 

He  leaned  forward  in  his  chair  and  tried  to 
size  me  up;  but  Nathan  is  no  good  as  a  sizer. 
He  got  up  and  began  walking.  Then  he  put 
his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  came  over  by  me. 

"You  guessed  right  about  Dickinson,"  he 
said.  "He's  going  before  the  grand  jury 
Tuesday.  He  sent  me  word,  and  I've  no 
doubt  he  will  do  it.  That's  why  I  hoped 
you'd  feel  kinder  toward  Emma.  I  wanted 
you  to  fix  it  up  with  her  to  go  out  of  town  a 
few  days,  so  she'll  miss  the  newspapers — when 
it  happens.  Of  course,  I'll  give  bail  and  the 
trial  won't  be  for  six  months  or  so." 

"If  I  knew  where  Frank  Hurley  is,  I'd 
give  him  up  to-morrow,"  I  cried.  I  couldn't 
help  the  tears,  much  as  I  despise  crying. 
"Why  won't  you  do  something  for  yourself, 
Nathan?  That's  the  trouble  with  you.  It's 
all  yourstupid,  masculine  pride.  You're  bound 
to  do  everything  for  everybody  else,  and  won't 
give  anybody  a  show ! "  I  suppose  it  wasn't  any 
too  coherent;  but  I  didn't  feel  very  coherent. 

"I  am  doing  something  for  myself,"  he 
said.  "I  am  standing  to  take  the  shot. 
Don't  you  understand  that  is  for  myself?" 

So  he  is  proud,  too,  I  thought  after  he  was 
gone.  He  left  his  gloves.  I  picked  them  up 
normous  things  that  one  could  sit  in  very 
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comfortably.  Perhaps  I  mentioned  to  the 
gloves  that  he  was  proud. 

It  went  on  to  Monday.  Then  I  received  a 
letter  that  was  directed  in  typewriting.  It 
was  from  Frank  Hurley.  One  could  hardly 
have  imagined  it.  He  wrote  in  a  poor  little 
jocular,  cynical  strain  that  we  used  to  affect 
when  we  were  chums  and  pals — the  most  piti- 
ful thing  I  ever  .saw.  What  he  wanted  was 
that  I  should  go  up  to  the  house,  without  let- 
ting Emma  know,  and  gather  up  some  jewelry 
that  he  specified  and  send  it  to  him  so  he  could 
raise  money  on  it.  He  gave  the  assumed 
name  he  was  going  under  and  the  address. 
Well,  I  telephoned  Mr.  Preston  to  come  up. 

After  dinner  I  sat  in  my  room,  waiting  for 
Mr.  Preston.  I  had  written  the  assumed 
name  and  the  address  on  a  slip  of  paper.  I 
meant  merely  to  hand  it  to  him — or  perhaps 
send  it  out  by  the  maid.  He  would  under- 
stand. And  I  had  packed  my  things.  Of 
course,  I  should  take  the  morning  train  for 
Good  Cheer.  Everything  seemed  to  have 
sort  of  died  or  been  turned  off,  and  I  was 
hanging  away  up  somewhere  in  an  endless 
void.  I  chanced  to  notice  that  the  slip  of 
paper  was  lying  beside  the  fat  man's  gloves 
that  I  had  taken  to  my  room  and  laid  on  the 
writing  desk.  Those  great,  clumsy  gloves 
were  all  there  was  that  seemed  to  belong  to 
living  things — all  that  seemed  real.  I  took 
them  in  my  hands  and  felt  over  the  wrinkles 
and  puffed-out  places  that  his  fingers  had 
made;  and  then,  some  way,  I  felt  his  real 
hands  over  mine — and  the  maid  was  at  the 
door  with  Mr.  Preston's  card. 

It  didn't  seem  at  all  like  myself  that  went 
out  to  Mr.  Preston  and  shook  hands  with 
him.  The  person — whoever  it  was — didn't 
wait  for  him  to  begin;  but  put  her  hands  be- 
hind her  back  and  looked  up  at  him  and  said: 

"To-morrow  is  the  day,  I  believe,  Mr. 
Preston.  I  wished  to  tell  you  that  I  can't 
give  you  Frank  Hurley's  address." 

Perhaps  he  wished  to  argue;  but  the  person 
was  as  white  as  a  ghost;  and  he  looked  into 
her  eyes  a  moment  and  took  up  his  hat,  very 
sober,  and  sighed. 

"It's  all  wrong,"  he  said;  "but  what  can  a 
fellow  do — except  take  off  his  hat  and  pass?" 

I  went  down  to  let  him  out;  and  when  I 
opened  the  door,  Nathan  stood  there,  ready 
to  ring.  The  two  men  looked  at  each  other 
a  second,  and  Preston  bowed  and  walked 
away.  Nathan  looked  at  me;  but  I  went  on 
upstairs  and  let  him  follow. 

When  we  got  upstairs  he  looked  at  me 


again,  and  stood  with  his  face  all  drawn  up 
thinking.  Then  he  burst  out  as  though  he 
had  discovered  the  house  was  afire: 

"You've  heard  from  Frank!" 

I  just  nodded,  for  I  hadn't  any  voice. 

His  face  drew  as  though  somebody  was 
stabbing  him  and  he  cried,  "What  have  you 
done  to  me?" 

And  I  said,  "I've  sent  you  to  jail,  Nathan!" 

No  doubt  it  never  happened  that  way  be- 
fore in  the  world.  Always  before  the  man 
said  something  soft  and  the  woman  some- 
thing fluttery.  But  how  it  happens  doesn't 
matter.  For  when  I  cried,  "I've  sent  you 
to  jail,  Nathan,"  we  both  knew,  and  we 
both  knew  it  wasn't  any  use  pretending  we 
didn't  know.  So — well,  what  happened  next 
doesn't  matter,  either. 

After  Nathan  went  away  the  more  I  thought 
it  over  and  over,  the  more  indignant  I  grew 
at  Mr.  Dickinson  who  proposed  to  make  ev- 
erybody miserable  because  he  was  cross.  The 
first  thing  in  the  morning  I  telephoned  Mr. 
Preston  to  have  Mr.  Dickinson  wait,  for  I  was 
coming  down  to  their  office.  I  suppose  they 
thought  I  was  bringing  Frank's  address.  At 
any  rate  they  were  waiting  for  me.  I  had 
kept  on  thinking  about  the  absurdity  of  Mr. 
Dickinson's  position,  and  I  was  boiling  over, 
and  went  right  for  him. 

"How  can  you,  Mr.  Dickinson,  think  of 
making  all  this  trouble,"  I  said,  "when  you 
are  only  the  man  who  lost  the  bonds  and  not 
the  one  who  has  had  to  take  the  blame  and 
stand  by  everybody  from  beginning  to  end?" 
And  in  my  indignation,  I  told  him  just  how 
it  was.  Presently  he  was  stumping  up  and 
down  the  office,  saying,  "Bless  my  soul! 
Bless  my  soul!"  I  didn't  propose  to  let  him 
off,  though,  but  kept  piling  it  up  until  I  came 
to  where  Nathan  was  at  the  door  the  night 
before.  Then,  naturally,  I  stopped.  He 
trotted  over  and  sat  plump  down  beside  me, 
all  bristling  and  sticking  out  with  business. 

"Come,  now!  I'll  tell  you  what!"  he  said. 
"Forgive  me!  Let  me  off,  will  you?  You 
bet  I'll  give  the  new  firm  a  leg  up!" 

"The  new  firm?"  I  said,  at  a  loss. 

"Eh?"  said  Mr.  Dickinson,  and  looked  a 
trifle  confused  and  frightened.  "You  said, 
you  know — I  thought 'you  said  that  you  and 
Nathan — were — last  night,  you — know — " 
He  was  tangling  himself  all  up  in  it. 

I  couldn't  help  the  foolish  trick  of  turning 
red;  but  I  bent  over  and  touched  his  arm. 

"  One  doesn't  need  to  say  those  things,  does 
one,  Mr.  Dickinson?"  I  asked. 


THE   MOROCCO   CONFERENCE 

By  ION  PERDICARIS* 


HAT  have  we  to  do  with  the 
Morocco  imbroglio?"  and 
"Has  our  Government 
been  well  advised  in  taking 
part  in  the  conference  at 
Algeciras?"  are  questions 
which  have  been  asked  not 
only  in  the  Senate  but  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  by  the  press  throughout  the  country. 

It  is,  therefore,  regarding  the  effect  which 
the  failure  of  these  negotiations  at  Algeciras 
may  possibly  exert  upon  the  interests,  not  only 
of  operators  in  foreign  securities,  but  even  of 
the  small  investors  in  the  listed  quotations  of 
the  Stock  Exchange,  that  it  is  wise  to  consider 
the  policy  or  motives  which  have  induced  the 
Department  of  State  to  commission  Ambassa- 
dor White  and  Minister  Gummere  as  dele- 
gates to  the  conference  which  assembled  on 
the  sixteenth  of  January  at  the  little  Span- 
ish town  situated  on  the  western  shore  of 
Gibraltar  Bay. 

We  Americans  are  an  essentially  practical 
people.  Hence  the  merely  potential  possi- 
bilities of  future  trade  with  Morocco  may  not 
appeal  to  a  community  whose  merchants 
and  manufacturers  find  abundant  and  more 
immediate  occupation  elsewhere,  while  the 
effect  upon  markets  here  of  the  application  of 
an  intensive  system  of  culture  to  the  rich 
alluvial  plains  of  Morocco  does  not  very 
closely  interest  our  farmers.  The  question  of 
"  the  open  door  "  in  Morocco  may  prove  im- 
portant to  future  generations,  but  for  the 
present  we  are  evidently  not  wildly  anxious 
upon  this  point;  while  our  Government  it- 
self, after  its  experiences  in  Venezuela  and 
Santo  Domingo,  cannot  be  eager  to  assume 
similar  responsibilities  in  European  waters. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  the  most  hostile 
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critics  are  perfectly  aware  that  no  such  in- 
tention is  entertained,  and  that  no  direct 
participation  in  the  policing  of  Morocco  is 
contemplated  at  Washington.  Among  other 
guarantees  that  should  reassure  us  is  the  fact 
that  Secretary  Root  is  a  statesman  whose 
essential  characteristics  are  the  directness 
with  which  he  picks  out  the  kernel  of  any 
question,  his  indifference  to  mere  side  issues, 
and  especially  his  dislike  to  purely  sentimental 
considerations.  If  a  man  of  his  lucid  and 
dispassionate  judgment  has  deemed  it  advis- 
able to  imperil,  not  merely  the  prestige  of  the 
Executive,  but  his  own  reputation,  the  de- 
cision of  the  department  must  be  based  upon 
some  valid  argument 

We  need,  indeed,  only  to  analyze  the  Euro- 
pean situation  in  order  to  discover  the  motives 
which  must  have  governed  the  President  and 
the  Department  of  State  in  deciding  to  adhere 
to  the  precedent  already  established  regarding 
our  relations  with  Morocco  at  the  conference 
assembled  at  Madrid  so  long  ago  as  1880. 
This  convention  had  been  called  on  the 
invitation  of  the  Sultan  of  Morocco,  at  the 
instigation  of  Great  Britain.  At  that  time 
England  endeavored  to  defend  the  Sultan 
against  the  encroachment  of  France,  whose 
liberal  extension  of  the  protection  of  its  flag 
to  the  more  wealthy  of  the  Sultan's  subjects 
was  rapidly  diminishing  the  authority  of  the 
Moorish  Government,  the  more  so,  as  the 
example  was  followed  by  other  powers.  At 
that  time  Germany  was  a  somewhat  indifferent 
party  to  the  discussion  and  appeared  more 
inclined  to  favor  the  pretensions  of  France 
than  to  assist  England  in  her  efforts  to  defend 
the  Sultan's  interests. 

To-day,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  England 
enlisted  in  an  undisguised  endeavor  to  estab- 
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lish  the  exclusive  control  of  France  over  the 
entire  Sultanate  from  the  Algerian  frontier 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  while  Germany  now 
appears  as  the  champion  of  the  Sultan's 
integrity,  qualified,  indeed,  by  certain  con- 
cessions to  international  interests,  such  as 
"the  open  door"  to  all,  so  far  as  trade  may  be 
concerned,  and  also  by  mining,  territorial,  or 
other  specific  concessions  connected  with  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  Morocco 
itself,  and  more  especially  a  police  under 
European  control  to  maintain  order  and  pro- 
tect foreigners. 

What,  it  may  be  asked,  has  occurred  since 
1880  to  bring  about  this  singular  change  of 
front  on  the  part  of  these  three  powers? 
France,  then  as  now,  claimed  that  her  occupa- 
tion of  the  neighboring  territory  of  Algeria 
entitled  her  to  priority  in  all  questions  relating 
to  Morocco,  yet  she  was  then  arrayed  against 
England  and  was  supported  by  Germany. 
What  has  induced  England  to  abandon  not 
only  the  Sultan  and  Morocco,  but  to  forget 
the  injunctions  of  nearly  every  naval  and 
military  expert  as  to  the  urgency  of  protecting 
Gibraltar  and  the  free  access  to  Egypt  and 
India  from  the  danger  of  the  occupation  of 
Tangier  by  any  of  the  greater  and  possibly 
hostile  European  powers?  What,  moreover, 
has  so  suddenly  awakened  the  desire  of  Ger- 
many to  interfere  in  Morocco  ? 

Only  so  lately  as  1902  England's  friendly 
interest  in  the  young  Sultan,  Abd-el-Aziz, 
had  secured  for  Great  Britain  the  confidence 
both  of  the  ruler  and  of  the  people  of  Morocco. 
England's  influence  was  paramount,  while 
the  antagonism  between  England  and  France 
had  never  been  more  accentuated.  The 
failure  of  Colonel  Marchand's  attempt  to 
preempt  Fashoda  in  July,  1898,  and  thus 
bar  the  march  of  Sirdar  Kitchener's  force  and 
arrest  the  extension  to  central  Africa  of  the 
Anglo-Egyptian  control,  still  rankled  in  the 
memory  of  the  French  and  resulted,  at  the  time 
of  the  Boer  War  in  South  Africa,  in  a  flood  of 
scurrilous  attacks  by  the  French  press  on  every- 
thing English,  attacks  which  did  not  even  spare 
the  person  or  the  good  repute,  as  a  woman,  of 
Queen  Victoria  herself.  These  envenomed 
attacks  burst  forth  with  renewed  fury  when 
peace  was  signed  at  Pretoria  on  May  31, 1902, 
and  when  the  generals  of  the  South  African 
Republic  had  finally  laid  down  their  arms. 

Yet  only  two  years  later  England  abandoned 
the  Sultan  almost  at  a  moment's  notice,  while 
France  graciously  accorded  a  free  hand  in 
Egypt  to  Great  Britain  so  far  as  the  disposi- 


tion of  the  financial  reserves  of  "the  caisse" 
or  treasury,  were  concerned.  And  although 
it  was  impossible  either  for  France  or  England 
to  abolish  the  capitulations,  establishing  the 
rights  of  other  powers  in  Egypt,  precisely 
as  the  Madrid  convention  regulates  similar 
interventions  in  Morocco,  yet  France  at  least 
consented  to  abandon  that  policy  of  constant 
"pin  pricks"  so  annoying  to  England  in  her 
attempts  to  administer  advantageously  the 
financial  resources  of  Egypt. 

These  astonishing  alterations  of  the  hither- 
to hostile  feeling  between  France  and  England 
must  be  accredited  in  part  to  the  conciliatory 
disposition  of  King  Edward  as  well  as  to  the 
good  sense  of  the  English  public  on  the  one 
hand,  and,  on  the  other,  to  die  adroit  manage- 
ment of  the  brilliant  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  at  Paris,  Monsieur  Th£ophile  Del- 
cassl,  admirably  seconded  in  London  by 
Monsieur  Paul  Cambon,  the  French  Ambas- 
sador to  the  Court  of  St  James.  The  long, 
secret  negotiations  carried  on  by  these  states- 
men with  Lord  Lansdowne  resulted  in  the 
publication,  on  April  8,  1904,  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Anglo-French  agreement  of  that 
date — an  agreement  which  was  subsequently 
ratified  by  a  parliamentary  vote  in  London 
and,  a  little  later,  by  the  French  Chambers. 

Well  would  it  have  been  if  only  such  credit- 
able motives  as  the  above  had  been  involved! 
But  whether  nations  or  individuals  are  con- 
cerned, good  and  evil  influences  are  always 
strangely  intermingled — and  "Medio  de  fonte 
leporum  surgU  aliquid  amari"  In  other 
words,  some  bitter  feeling  is  but  too  apt  to 
affect  our  motives,  and  in  this  instance 
dislike  to  Germany  may  supply  the  missing 
factor.  This  sentiment  would  account  for 
and  explain,  though  it  would  not  justify, 
the  strange  imprudence  of  many  even  of  the 
more  responsible  of  the  organs  of  public 
opinion  both  in  France  and  England,  who 
then  somewhat  prematurely  asserted  that  the 
center  of  political  gravity  had  now  shifted 
from  the  banks  of  die  Spree  to  those  of  the 
Seine;  that  the  mantle  of  Bismarck  had  slipped 
from  the  shoulders  of  the  less  capable  suc- 
cessors of  the  "Iron  Chancellor,"  and  that 
henceforth  it  was  no  longer  France  who  was 
isolated,  but,  thanks  to  the  Franco-Russian 
alliance  and  to  the  understanding  with  Eng- 
land on  the  one  hand  and  with  Spain  and  Italy 
on  the  other,  that  Germany  had  now  definite- 
ly been  excluded  from  the  councils  of  Europe. 

This  was  "tall  talk,"  but  for  the  moment 
it  called  forth  no  reply  from  Berlin,  where 
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a  grim  silence  was  maintained.  Germany, 
however,  had  not  long  to  wait  before  an 
opportunity  was  offered  to  assert  herself,  and 
one  which  William  II  was  not  slow  to  seize 
upon.  The  Emperor  had  noticed  that  when 
Monsieur  Delcassl  had  developed  his  plan 
for  "the  pacific  penetration  of  Morocco" 
before  the  French  Chambers,  the  leader  of  the 
Socialist  and  Radical  majority,  Jean  Jaurfcs, 
had  declared  that  not  one  franc  nor  one 
French  soldier  should  be  devoted  to  a  policy 
of  military  adventure  in  Morocco. 

Then  came  the  break-up  of  the  Sultan's 
authority  in  Morocco  itself.  And  the  Moor- 
ish Government,  which  had  never  hitherto 
contracted  a  foreign  loan,  accepted  a  con- 
ditional offer  of  French  financial  assistance. 
The  Sultan  thus  mortgaged  his  chief  source  of 
revenue,  the  customs  of  the  country,  against 
the  Morocco  loan  floated  by  the  Banque  de 
Paris  et  des  Pays-bas,  and  French  agents 
were  presently  established  at  the  Morocco 
ports  to  control  the  collection  of  duties. 

Meanwhile  the  difficulties  of  collecting  the 
agricultural  tax  increased  daily,  owing  to 
the  unpopularity  of  the  reforms  suggested; 
by  the  Sultan's  former  friends,  the  English, 
while  the  depletion  of  the  shereefian  treasury  by 
the  costly  and  prolonged  campaigns  against  a 
pretender  to  the  throne  left  the  Sultan  without 
the  means  of  repelling  Bou  Hamara.  This 
personage  had  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  at 
Taza,  a  pass  through  the  mountains,  a  posi- 
tion of  the  utmost  strategic  importance  to  the 
Sultan's  capital,  should  Fez  be  attacked  from 
the  Algerian  frontier.  Consequently,  the  Sul- 
tan was  presently  again  in  still  more  urgent 
need  of  funds  to  protect  himself  against  this 
insurgent  leader.  It  is  significant  that  the 
latter  paid  for  his  supplies  in  French  gold. 

The  Sultan's  necessity  would  have  induced 
him  to  accede  to  the  terms  now  demanded, 
and  to  hand  over  the  control  of  his  entire 
administration  to  French  agents.  Abd-el- 
Aziz  was,  however,  warned  by  his  own  ad- 
herents that  such  a  course  would  certainly 
cost  him  the  throne  and  probably  his  life. 

Later,  in  1905,  some  display  of  armed 
force  had  become  absolutely  essential  to  the 
success  of  the  French  special  mission  to  Fez, 
where  Monsieur  Saint  Rend  Taillandier  was 
detained  by  the  turn  possumus  of  the  sadly 
perplexed  Sultan.  In  the  meantime  Russia's 
ability  to  support  France  had  been  seriously 
affected  by  events  in  Manchuria,  while  Ger- 
many's trade  with  Morocco  had  notably  aug- 
mented. 


This  was  the  psychologic  moment  which 
the  Kaiser  seized  upon.  On  March  29th  the 
Emperor  landed  at  Tangier.  William  II  de- 
clared that  Germany  would  hold  the  Sultan's 
Government  to  the  terms  of  the  Madrid  Con- 
vention, according  to  which  all  the  cosignitary 
powers  were  entitled  to  equal  conditions  in 
Morocco,  and  the  Kaiser  further  asserted  that 
no  claim  to  a  predominant  or  exclusive  con- 
trol over  Morocco  or  its  administration,  by 
any  one  foreign  power,  would  be  recognized 
by  Germany. 

When  the  French  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  supported  by  the  other  members  of 
the  Government,  had  disregarded  the  notice 
served  upon  him  by  the  Socialist  leader, 
Jaurfes,  Monsieur  Delcassl  had  probably 
supposed  that,  with  the  acquiescence  of 
England  assured,  the  French  deputies  would 
not  deny  him  the  military  or  naval  support 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  "pene- 
tration," "pacific"  or  otherwise,  to  which 
France  was  now  committed.  Delcassl  had, 
however,  misjudged  his  compatriots.  The 
Minister  was  abandoned  not  only  by  the 
majority  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  by 
the  Senate,  but  even  by  his  very  colleagues  in 
the  Cabinet. 

Thus  fell  the  hitherto  most  popular  mem- 
ber of  the  French  Government.  To  add  to 
Delcassl's  humiliation,  his  rival  at  Berlin, 
Count  von  Biilow,  had  the  title  of  princehood 
conferred  upon  him,  accompanied  by  a  con- 
siderable estate.  This  was  the  Kaiser's 
manner  of  publicly  slapping  himself  upon  the 
shoulder,  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  of  the 
triumph  scored  by  himself  at  Tangier— an 
odd  coigne  of  vantage  from  which  to  knock  a 
French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  from  his 
pedestal!  The  dramatic  suddenness  of  this 
defeat  was  accentuated  by  the  fact  that,  only 
a  month  or  two  earlier,  at  the  moment  of  the 
Dogger  Bank  incident,  when  England  and 
Russia  were  at  the  point  of  war,  the  influ- 
ence of  Delcassl,  who  intervened  to  prevent 
a  conflict,  had  seemed  preeminent  in  the 
councils  of  the  nations.  If  a  thunderbolt 
had  fallen  from  the  blue,  no  more  complete 
disaster  could  have  been  inflicted  upon  the 
policy  recorded  in  that  Anglo-French  agree- 
ment of  1904. 

The  object  of  the  above  account  of  these 
striking  episodes  is  to  remind  American 
readers  how  deeply  involved  is  the  prestige 
of  the  three  great  powers  who  confront  each 
other  at  the  council  board  in  the  townhall  of 
Algeciras.    When  we  recall  the  fact  that  the 
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votes  likely  to  be  cast  by  the  representatives 
of  the  other  European  powers  who  are  less 
directly  interested  may  easily  result  in  a  tie, 
it  will  at  once  be  seen  how  invaluable  to  the 
chief  contestants  themselves  may  become 
the  presence  of  a  power  so  disinterested  in  the 
issue  at  stake  as  is  the  United  States. 

Even  the  most  torpid  imagination  must 
realize  some  of  the  disastrous  effects  to  our- 
selves of  an  armed  conflict — nay,  even  of  the 
serious  fear  of  a  conflict — between  Germany 
on  the  one  hand  and  France  and  England  on 
the  other.  Even  a  rumor  based  upon  some 
serious  hitch  in  the  negotiations  might  be  suf- 
ficient to  provoke,  at  the  present  critical  finan- 
cial juncture,  a  cataclysm  at  Berlin  and  Paris, 
whose  investors  are  up  to  the  elbows  in 
Russian  loans,  since  it  is  even  now  doubtful 
whether  the  interest  on  these  obligations  can 
be  paid.  Such  a  crash  might  shake  even  the 
London  Stock  Exchange,  while  the  reper- 
cussion, in  such  a  case,  would  be  felt  in  every 
local  exchange  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco. 

Russia  urgently  requires  still  further  help 
to  tide  her  hard-pressed  exchequer  over  this 
crucial  moment,  while  the  financial  groups 
both  at  Berlin  and  at  Paris  have  the  most 
urgent  motives  to  avoid  such  a  dire  con- 
tingency as  the  bankruptcy  of  this  great 
power,  one  which  might  prove  a  disaster  only 
second  to  that  entailed  by  a  European  war. 
The  consequent  pressure  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  Kaiser  has  led  him  to  authorize  the 
statement  that  the  failure  of  the  delegates 
at  the  Morocco  conference  to  come  to  an 
understanding  will  not  be  followed  by  a 
declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  Germany. 

The  German  delegates  are  not  the  less  in 
a  position  to  exercise  a  coercive  pressure  on 
the  Anglo-French  position,  since  it  will  be 
sufficient  for  Germany  merely  to  decline  to 
comply  with  the  persistent  demand  of  France 
to  be  allowed  the  control  of  the  Morocco 
military  police  under  the  command  of  French 
officers.  In  case  of  this  refusal,  the  situation 
would  revert  to  the  statu  in  quo  ante — in  other 
words,  to  the  deadlock  created  by  the 
Kaiser's  declaration  at  Tangier  that  he  would 
hold  the  Sultan  to  the  conditions  of  the 
Madrid  convention.  The  Sultan  himself  is 
terrified  by  the  threats  of  a  general  rising 
throughout  the  Sultanate  should  he  accede  to 
the  French  demands.  Hence  it  would  not  be 
French  but  German  offers  of  financial  assist- 
ance, and  also  of  officers  to  reorganize  the 
Moorish  army,  which  would  be  accepted  by 


the  Maghzin,  as  the  shereefian  administration 
is  termed. 

It  is  this  situation  at  Fez,  and  generally 
throughout  the  Sultanate,  that  gives  Germany 
the  whip  hand  in  Morocco.  Should  the 
French  attack  the  Sultan's  troops  from  the 
Algerian  frontier,  and  should  the  Moorish 
forces  be  supported  by  German  instructors 
and  supplied  with  German  field  artillery,  per- 
haps served  by  Teutons  masquerading  as 
Moors,  much  as  happened  upon  another 
occasion  in  Turkey,  this  might  enable 
Morocco  unpleasantiy  to  tax  the  resources 
of  the  republic  before  the  Sultan  could  be 
reduced  to  submission.  Of  course,  should 
England  declare  war  on  Germany,  as  the  only 
means  of  arresting  the  Kaiser's  efforts  to  help 
his  latest  Mohammedan  protegi,  in  such  a 
case  the  war  which  Europe  apprehends  would 
be  upon  us. 

It  is  therefore  improbable  that  France  and 
England  will  ultimately  persist.  It  is  more  to 
their  interest  to  accept  an  international  control 
in  Morocco,  or  that  of  some  third  and  com- 
paratively neutral  power,  like  Italy,  for  ex- 
ample, than  to  maintain  to  the  bitter  end  a 
demand  which  they  might  better  never  have 
advanced.  The  urgent  appeal  addressed  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  partici- 
pate in  this  conference  by  at  least  two  of  the 
antagonists  could  not  be  declined,  nor  could 
we  well  refuse  to  follow  in  this  instance,  in 
spirit  if  not  in  detail,  the  precedent  established 
last  summer  at  Portsmouth.  It  is  our  in- 
terest, as  well  as  our  duty,  as  loyal  friends 
of  the  litigants  in  this  international  suit,  to  do 
all  in  our  power  to  bring  the  proceedings  to 
an  amicable  conclusion. 

"Ah!  But  the  Monroe  Doctrine?"  ex- 
claim some  objectors. 

Precisely!  The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  itself 
the  very  best  guarantee  of  our  disinterested- 
ness, and  the  most  useful  feature  in  our 
diplomatic  equipment  for  the  task  in  hand. 
No  one  can  suspect  us  of  malevolent  inten- 
tions as  against  Morocco.  We  have  no  fish 
to  fry  in  the  Mediterranean,  no  selfish  policy 
to  forward,  unless,  indeed,  our  desire  to  see 
the  half-drawn  sword  thrust  back  into  its 
scabbard,  and  the  battle-ships,  restricted  to 
harmless  salutes,  be  accounted  against  us  as 
pure  selfishness. 

"But  the  treaty-making  prerogatives  of  the 
Senate?"  say  others. 

We  are  not  yet  asked  to  sign  a  new  treaty. 
When  that  stage  of  the  proceedings  is  reached 
we  know  that  our  delegates  must  refer  to 
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Washington  before  signing,  and  then,  doubt- 
less, the  treaty,  unlike  the  secret  negotiations 
the  results  of  which  were  embodied  in  the 
Anglo-French  accord,  will  have  long  become 
public  property  and  will  be  duly  submitted  to 
the  Senate  for  discussion  before  we  commit 
ourselves  definitely. 

The  great,  the  vital  point  is  to  avoid  a 
conflict,  to  act  as  friendly  mediators.  Should 
it  come  to  our  possibly  adverse  vote,  all  must, 
realize  that  it  is  not  because  we  favor  Ger- 
many, but  because  of  the  inherent  weakness 
of  the  Anglo-French  position — and  owing  to 
the  carelessness  of  Monsieur  Delcassl  and 
Lord  Lansdowne — that  we  cannot  support 
their  contention. 

As  a  practical  people,  we  should  be  more 
likely  to  approve  an  exclusive  control  by  a 
single  power  than  any  international  or 
tripartite  combinations — arrangements  that 
we  have  learned  to  condemn  in  Samoa,  as 
elsewhere.  This  fact  also  will  be  another 
proof  that  it  is  not  for  the  sake  of  having 
any  finger  in  the  pie  ourselves  that  we  sup- 
port Germany,  but  simply  because  the  letter 
of  the  Madrid  convention,  as  well  as  the  text 
both  of  earlier  and  of  subsequent  commercial 
treaties  with  Morocco,  is  conclusive  and  not 
to  be  set  aside  by  anything  short  of  a  complete 
and  common  accord  on  the  part  of  all  the 
cosignitary  powers. 

We  may  admire  France  or  entertain  an 
even  warmer  sentiment  for  England,  but  we 
are  bound  to  be  just  to  Germany,  and  well 
indeed  is  it  for  our  future  trade  interests  in 
Morocco  that  this  is  the  case,  for  whether  it  be 
from  love  of  fair  play,  or  because  the  German 
dispute  with  France  requires  this  policy,  the 
fact  is  that  Germany,  in  this  instance,  stands 
for  the  defense  of  the  rights  of  all  the  powers 
whose  delegates  assembled  at  Algeciras. 

Moreover,  as  matters  now  stand  at  Paris, 
France  is  scarcely  in  a  position  to  undertake 
the  conquest  of  Morocco  by  force  of  arms. 

The  Rouvier  Ministry,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, is  chiefly  composed  of  Moderate 
Republicans,  representing  a  mere  minority  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  while  the  majority 
upon  which  the  Cabinet  depends  is  made  up 
largely  of  Socialists,  Radicals,  and  Progressists. 
On  some  occasions  it  is  only  the  votes  of  the 
Conservatives,  or  members  of  the  Right, 
which  enable  the  Ministry  to  escape  defeat 
The  present  Cabinet  is  therefore  what  is 
termed  a  government  of  bascule  or  of  "see- 
saw." It  is  dependent  in  reality  upon  the 
shifting  support  of  hostile  factions  and,  when 


it  comes  to  a  genuine  test  of  power,  the 
Left,  under  the  control  of  Jaurfes,  prevails. 
This  section  of  the  Chambers  cannot  be 
relied  upon  to  support  permanently  a  costly 
and  perilous  colonial  policy.  True,  the  present 
Minister  of  War,  Monsieur  Etienne,  is  the 
president  of  the  colonial  group  in  the  Cham- 
bers. To  a  superficial  observer  this  might 
seem  to  justify  a  contrary  opinion.  Yet  let 
the  wind  but  blow,  for  a  week  only,  in  the 
direction  of  a  warlike  policy,  and  the  weight 
of  the  disapproval  of  the  Socialists  will  soon 
make  itself  felt.  Hence,  even  had  Germany 
not  interfered  and  had  Fiance  been  left  that 
free  hand  in  Morocco  which  England  was  so 
disposed  to  accord,  the  probability  is  that  the 
policy  of  "pacific  penetration"  in  Morocco 
would  have  proved  a  failure. 

It  would  not  have  been  sufficient  for  France 
to  enlace  the  Sultan  within  the  toils  of  loans 
and  temporary  financial  accommodations.  It 
is  Morocco  itself,  the  Arabs  of  the  plains  and 
the  Berbers  of  the  Atlas  Mountains,  who  must 
be  subdued — elements  of  whom  the  Sultan 
himself  stands  in  fear.  These  turbulent 
tribesmen  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
with  two  or  more  European  powers  disputing 
each  other's  supremacy,  the  natives  of  Mo- 
rocco may  have  some  chance  of  retaining 
their  independence — a  privilege  they  have 
most  sadly  abused,  but  to  which  they  des- 
perately cling. 

Consequently,  while  a  conclusion  at 
Algeciras,  favorable  to  French  pretensions 
might  provoke  a  wild  and  indiscriminate 
ebullition  of  ill  will  toward  all  foreigners,  on 
the  other  hand  the  success  of  the  German 
proposals  would  doubtless  tend  rather  to  ap- 
pease the  population  of  Morocco. 

Possibly  the  best  means  of  protecting 
foreign  interests  in  the  shereefian  Sultanate 
might  be  to  employ  there  the  same  system 
which  the  English  have  so  often  applied  along 
the  northwest  frontier  of  British  India — 
where  it  has  been  found  much  less  costly  to 
subsidize  the  chieftains  of  hostile  dans  than 
to  fight  them.  It  has  also  been  thus  possible 
to  protect  the  peaceable  tribes  under  the  Eng- 
lish control  from  the  raids  and  cattle-lifting 
exploits  of  their  outlaw  mountain  neighbors. 

Is  it  not  natural,  therefore,  to  suppose  that 
with  extremely  similar  conditions  in  Morocco 
the  same  system  might  be  applied  in  dis- 
turbed districts  in  that  country  with  equal 
success  by  the  associated  powers,  or  by  any 
one  of  them  that  might  be  intrusted  with  a 
mandate  to  that  effect? 
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T  was  on  the  Pantiles,  in  full 

sight  of  the  major  part  of 

the  company  at  the  Wells, 

that  Captain  Audaine  was 

apprehended.  He  hummed 

a  scrap  of  song — Ok,  gin 

I  were  a  bonny  bird — and 

shrugged,  but  when  Miss  Allonby,  with  whom 

he  had  been  chatting,  swayed  and  fell,  the 

captain  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and,  standing 

thus,  turned  angrily  upon  the  emissaries  of 

the  law. 

"Look  you,  you  rascals,"  said  he,  "you  have 
spoiled  a  lady's  afternoon  with  your  foolish 
warrant."  He  relinquished  the  unconscious 
girl  to  her  brother's  keeping,  tenderly  kissed 
one  insensate  hand,  and  afterward  strolled  off 
to  jail,  en  route  for  a  perfunctory  trial  and  a 
subsequent  traffic  with  the  executioner  that  he 
did  not  care  to  think  of. 

Tunbridge  buzzed  like  a  flytrap  with  the  en- 
suing rumors ;  while  Dorothy  Allonby  wept  a 
little  and  presently  called  for  cold  water  and  a 
powder  puff,  and  afterwards  for  a  sedan  chair. 

She  found  my  lord  Duke  of  Ormskirk  deep 
in  an  infinity  of  papers.  But  at  her  entrance 
he  rose  and  dismissed  his  secretary. 

His  Grace  was  a  handsome  man,  stoutish 
and  possessing  the  too-perfect  complexion  of  a 
wax  doll.  His  pale  blue  eyes  seemed  always 
half-asleep,  and  the  left  one  was  noticeably 
the  larger.  They  said  of  him  that  he  mani- 
fested a  certain  excitement  on  the  day  after 
Cultoden,  when  he  had  seventy-two  prisoners 
shot  en  masse ;  but  this  was  doubted,  and  in  any 
event,  such  battues  being  comparatively  rare, 
he  by  ordinary  appeared  to  regard  the  universe 
with  a  composed  and  catlike  indifference. 

"  Child,  child ! "  he  now  began,  and  made  a 
tiny  gesture  of  deprecation,  "I  perceive  you 
are  about  to  appeal  to  my  better  nature,  and 


I  warn  you  in  advance  that  the  idiotic 
iiness  has  worked  me  into  a  temper 
absolutely  ogreish." 

"The  Jacobite  conspiracy,  you  mean?" 
said  Miss  Allonby.  "Oh,  I  dare  say!  lam 
not  particularly  interested  in  that,  though;  I 
came,  you  understand,  for  a  warrant,  or  an 
order,  or  whatever  you  call  it,  for  them  to  let 
Frank  out  of  that  horrid  filthy  gaol." 

The  duke's  face  was  gravely  humorous  as 
he  gazed  at  her  for  a  moment  or  two  in  silence. 
"You  know  quite  well,"  he  said  at  last, 
"that  I  can  give  you  nothing  of  the  sort." 

Miss  Allonby  said, "  Upon  my  word,  I  never 
heard  of  such  nonsense!  How  else  is  he  to 
take  me  to  Lady  Mackworth's  ball  to-night?" 

"It  is  deplorable,"  his  Grace  of  Ormskirk 
conceded,  "that  Captain  Audaine  should  be 
thus  snatched  from  circles  which  he,  no  doubt, 
adorns.  Still,  I  fear  you  must  look  for  another 
escort;  and  frankly,  child,  if  you  will  be  ad- 
vised by  me,  you  will  permit  us  to  follow  out 
our  present  intentions  and  take  off  his  head — 
no  great  deprivation  when  you  consider  that 
he  has  so  plainly  demonstrated  its  contents  to 
be  of  the  most  inferior  quality." 

She  had  drawn  close  to  him,  with  wide, 
frightened  eyes.  "You  mean,  then,"  she  de- 
manded, seeming  not  to  breathe  at  all,  "that 
Frank's  life  is  in  danger?" 

' '  This  is  very  unfair,"  the  duke  complained. 
"You  are  about  to  go  into  hysterics  forthwith 
and  thus  bully  me  into  letting  the  man  escape. 
You  are  a  minx.  You  presume  upon  the  fact 
that  in  the  autumn  I  am  to  wed  your  kins- 
woman and  bosom  companion,  and  that  my 
affection  for  her  is  widely  known  to  go  well 
past  the  frontier  of  common  sense;  and  also 
upon  the  fact  that  Marian  will  give  me  the 
devil  if  I  don't  do  exactly  as  you  ask.  I  con- 
sider that  you  abuse  your  power.    I  consider 
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you  to  be  a  second  Delilah.  However,  since 
you  insist  upon  it,  this  Captain  Audaine  must, 
of  course,  be  spared  the  fate  he  richly  merits." 

Miss  Allonby  had  seated  herself  beside  a 
table  and  was  pensively  looking  up  at  him. 
"Naturally,"  she  said,  "Marian  and  I,  be- 
tween us,  will  badger  you  into  saving  Frank. 
I  shall  not  worry  about  that,  and  I  must  trust 
to  Providence,  I  suppose,  that  the  poor  boy 
does  not  catch  his  death  of  cold  in  that  damp 
gaol  yonder.  And  now  I  would  like  to  know 
precisely  of  what  he  has  been  most  unjusdy 
accused." 

"His  crime,"  the  duke  retorted,  "is  the 
not  unusual  one  of  being  a  fool.  Oh,  I  am 
candid!  All  Jacobites  are  fools.  We  gave 
the  Stuarts  a  fair  trial,  Heaven  knows,  and 
nobody  but  a  fool  would  want  theta  back." 

"I  am  not  here  to  discuss  politics,"  a 
dignified  Miss  Allonby  stated,  "but  simply  to 
find  out  what  Frank  has  done." 

Ormskirk  lifted  one  eyebrow.  "It  is  not  a 
matter  of  politics.  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
sense.  Under  the  Stuarts  England  was  a 
prostitute  among  the  nations,  lackey  in  turn  to 
Spain  and  France  and  Italy;  under  the  Guelph 
the  three  per  cents  are  to-day  very  nearly  at 
par.  The  question  as  to  which  is  preferable 
thus  resolves  itself  into  a  choice  between 
common  sense  and  bedlamite  folly.  But, 
unhappily,  you  cannot  argue  with  a  Jacobite; 
only  four  years  ago  Cumberland  and  Hawley 
and  I  rode  from  Aberdeen  to  the  Highlands 
and  left  the  intervening  country  bare  as  the 
palm  of  your  hand;  I  forget  how  many 
Jacobites  we  killed,  but  evidently  not  enough 
to  convince  the  others.  Very  well!  we  intend 
to  have  no  more  such  nonsense,  and  we  will 
settle  this  particular  affair  by  the  simple 
device  of  hanging  or  beheading  every  man 
Jack  concerned  in  it."  He  spoke  without 
vehemence,  rather  regretfully  than  otherwise. 

Miss  Allonby  was  very  white.  "But  what 
has  Frank  done?"  she  said  presently. 

"He  has  been  conspiring,"  said  the  duke, 
"and  with  conspicuous  clumsiness.  It  ap- 
pears, child,  that  it  was  their  common  idiocy 
which  o'  late  brought  together  some  two  hun- 
dred gentlemen  in  Lancashire.  Being  every 
one  of  them  most  unmitigated  fools,  they 
desired,  you  conceive,  that  sot  at  Avignon  to 
come  over  once  more  and  'take  back  his 
own';  Heaven  save  the  mark!  He  would 
not  stir  without  more  definite  assurances.  So 
these  men  drew  up  a  petition  pledging  their 
all  to  the  Chevalier's  cause  and — again, 
Heaven  help  us! — signed  it.    I  protest,"  the 


duke  sighed,  "I  cannot  understand  these 
people  I  A  couple  of  pen  strokes,  you  observe 
— and  there  is  your  life  at  the  mercy  of 
chance,  at  the  disposal  of  a  puff  of  wind  or 
the  first  blunderer  who  stumbles  on  the  paper. " 

"Doubdess  that  is  entirely  true,"  said  Miss 
Allonby,  "but  what  about  Frank ? " 

Ormskirk  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  Cap- 
tain Audaine  was  one  of  the  party,"  said  he, 
"and  it  was  Captain  Audaine  who  brought 
the  petition  to  Tunbridge,  whence  Vanring- 
ham  was  to  carry  it  to  Avignon." 

"Francis  Vanringham — the  playactor?" 
Miss  Allonby  demanded  sharply. 

"Yes — a  play  actor.  And  for  years  a 
Jacobite  emissary.  And  a  knave,  besides — 
the  most  thorough  knave  unhanged  in 
England,  I  dare  say,  excluding,  of  course,  the 
higher  classes  of  society." 

"And  then?"  Miss  Allonby  prompted  him. 

"And  then,"  Ormskirk  resumed,  "we  got 
wind  of  the  affair — as  we  always  do.  And  I 
came  down  to  Tunbridge — for  the  waters. 
And  I  had  Audaine  arrested.  An  utterly 
tyrannical  and  unjustifiable  act,"  he  conceded 
with  his  sweetest  smile,  "since  his  lodgings 
were  searched  to-day  and  nothing  found  there. 
Vanringham  has  the  petition.  But  Vanring- 
ham is  an  intelligent  fellow.  I  dare  make  this 
assertion,  because*  I  am  fresh  from  an  inter- 
view with  him,"  his  Grace  of  Ormskirk  ended, 
and  allowed  himself  a  reminiscent  chuckle. 

She  had  risen.  "Oh,  ungenerous!  Van- 
ringham has  been  bribed ! " 

"I  pray  you,"  said  the  duke,  "give  vent  to 
no  such  idle  scandal.  Vanringham's  life 
would  not  be  worth  a  farthing  if  he  had  done 
such  a  thing,  and  he  knows  it.  No,  I  have 
planned  it  more  neatly.  To-night  Mr. 
Vanringham  will  be  arrested — merely  on  sus- 
picion— and  all  his  papers  brought  to  me;  and 
it  is  possible  that  among  them  we  may  find 
the  petition.  And  it  is  possible  that,  some- 
how, when  he  is  tried  with  the  others,  Mr. 
Vanringham  alone  may  be  acquitted.  And 
it  is  possible  that  an  aunt — in  Wales,  say — 
may  die  about  this  time  and  leave  him  a 
legacy  of  some  five  thousand  pounds.  Oh, 
yes,  all  this  is  quite  possible!  "  said  the  duke; 
"but  should  we  therefore  shriek  Bribery?  For 
my  part,  I  esteem  Mr.  Vanringham,  as  the 
one  sensible  man  in  the  two  hundred." 

"He  has  turned  king's  evidence,"  she  said, 
"and  his  papers  will  be  brought  to  you — " 
Miss  Allonby  paused,  her  face  ashen.  "All 
his  papers!"  said  Miss  Allonby. 

"And  very  interesting  they  will  prove,  no 
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doubt/'  said  his  Grace.  "  I  can  assure  you, 
child,  I  look  forward  with  a  deal  of  interest  to 
my  inspection  of  Mr.  Vanringham's  corre- 
spondence." 

"Yes,"  Miss  Allonby  assented — "all  his 
papers  1  Yes,  they  should  be  diverting.  I 
must  be  going  home  now,"  she  added,  with  a 
fine  irrelevancy. 

And  when  she  had  left  him  the  duke  sat  for 
a  long  while  in  meditation. 

"  That  is  an  admirable  girl.  I  would  that  I 
could  oblige  her  in  the  matter  and  let  this 
Audaine  live.  But  that  is  out  of  the  question. 
The  man  is  the  very  heart  of  the  conspiracy." 

Presently  Ormskirk  took  a  miniature  from 
his  pocket  and  sat  thus  in  the  dusk  considering 
it.  It  was  the  portrait  of  a  young  girl  with 
hazel  eyes  and  abundant  hair  the  color  of  a 
dead  oak  leaf.  And  now  his  sleepy  face  was 
curiously  moved. 

"I  shall  have  to  lie  to  you.  And  you  will 
believe  me,  for  you  are  not  particularly  clever. 
But  I  wish  it  were  nofnecessary,  my  dear.  I 
wish  it  were  possible  to  make  you  understand 
that  my  concern  is  to  save  England  rather 
than  a  twopenny  captain.  As  it  is,  I  will  lie  to 
you,  and  you  will  believe.  And  Dorothy  will 
get  over  it  in  time,  as  one  gets  over  every- 
thing in  time.  But  I  wish*it  were  not  neces- 
sary, sweetheart. 

"Bah I  I  am  falling  into  my  dotage." 

Ormskirk  struck  upon  the  gong.  "And 
now,  Mr.  Langton,  let  us  get  to  business." 

There  came  that  evening,  after  dusk,  to 
Mr.  Francis  Vanringham's  apartments,  at  the 
Three  Gudgeons,  a  young  spark  in  pink  and 
silver.  He  appeared  startled  at  the  sight  of 
so  much  company;  recovered  his  composure 
with  a  gulp,  and  subsequently  presented  him- 
self to  the  assembled  gentlemen  asMr.Osric 
Allonby,  unexpectedly  summoned  from  Cam- 
bridge, and  in  search  of  his  brother,  the 
Ensign  Gerald.  At  his  stepmother's  villa 
they  had  fancied  Gerald  might  be  spending 
the  evening  with  Mr.  Vanringham.  He 
apologized  for  the  intrusion;  was  their  humble 
servant;  and  with  a  profusion  of  congis  made 
as  though  to  withdraw. 

Mr.  Vanringham  lounged  forward.  At 
first  glance  you  recognized  in  the  actor  a 
personage;  he  compelled  your  eye  with  a 
certain  monstrous  vividness  of  color  and 
gesture.  He  had  a  vogue  among  the  younger 
men,  since  at  all  games  of  chance  they  had 
found  him  untiring  and  tolerably  honest. 


His  apartments  were,  in  effect,  a  gambling 
parlor. 

He  now  took  the  boy's  hand,  very  genially. 
"You  have  somewhat  the  look  of  your  sister," 
he  observed,  after  a  prolonged  appraisal. 
"And  by  your  leave,  you  will  not  quit  us  thus 
unceremoniously,  Master  Osric  I  am  by  way 
of  being  a  friend  of  your  brother's,  and  it  is 
more  than  possible  that  he  may  during  the 
evening  honor  us  with  his  presence.  Will  you 
not  linger  awhile  on  the  off  chance?"  And 
Mr.  Osric  Allonby  assented. 

He  was  in  due  form  made  known  to  the 
three  gentlemen — Colonel  Denstroude,  Mr. 
Babington-Herle,  and  Sir  Gresley  Carne — 
who  sat  over  a  bowl  of  punch.  Sir  Gresley 
was  then  permitted  to  conclude  the  narrative 
which  Mr.  Allonby 's entrance  had  interrupted: 
The  evening  previous,  being  a  litde  tipsy,  he 
had  strolled  about  Tunbridge  in  search  of 
recreation  and,  with  perhaps  excessive  play- 
fulness, had  slapped  a  passer-by,  broken  his 
nose  with  his  fist,  and  gouged  both  thumbs 
into  his  eyes.  He  conceded  the  introduction  of 
these  London  pastimes  into  the  rural  quiet  of 
Tunbridge  to  have  been  an  error  in  taste, 
especially  as  the  man  proved  upon  inquiry  to 
be  a  respectable  haberdasher  and  the  sole 
dependence  of  four  children;  and  since  he  had 
unfortunately  blinded  the  fellow,  Sir  Gresley 
wished  to  ask  of  the  assembled  company  wh^t 
in  their  opinion  was  a  reasonable  reparation. 
"For  though  I  am  hopelessly  poor,"  Sir 
Gresley  concluded,  "I  sincerely  regret  the 
entire  affair  and  am  desirous  to  do  the  gentle- 
manly thing." 

"Indeed,"  said  Mr.  Vanringham,  "I  am 
afraid  the  rape  of  both  eyes  was  a  trifle  ex- 
treme; for  by  ordinary  a  haberdasher  is  neither 
a  potato  nor  an  Argus,  and,  remembering  that, 
even  the  high  frivolity  of  brandy  and  water 
should  have  respected  his  limitations  and 
have  been  content  with  the  theft  of  one." 

The  hands  of  Mr.  Allonby  had  screened  his 
face  during  the  recital.  "  Oh,  the  poor  man ! " 
he  sobbed.  "I  cannot  bear — "  And  then, 
with  swift  alteration,  he  tossed  back  his  head 
(tears  on  his  cheeks)  and  laughed.  "Are  we 
gentlemen  to  be  denied  all  amusement?  Sir 
Gresley  acted  quite  within  his  privilege,  and 
in  terming  him  severe  you  have  lied,  Mr. 
Vanringham.    I  repeat,  sir,  you  have  lied!" 

Vanringham  was  on  his  feet  within  the 
instant,  but  Colonel  Denstroude,  who  sat 
beside  him,  laid  a  hand  upon  his  arm. 
"Tush,  man,"  says  the  colonel; "  infanticide  is 
a  crime." 
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The  actor  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "Doubt- 
less you  are  in  the  right,  Mr.  Allonby,"  he 
said,  "though,  as  you  were  perhaps  going  on 
to  observe,  you  express  yourself  somewhat 
obscurely.  Your  meaning,  I  take  it,  is  that  I 
may  not  criticise  the  doings  of  my  guests? — 
I  stand  corrected,  and  concede  Sir  Gresley 
acted  with  commendable  moderation,  and 
that  Cambridge  is,  beyond  question,  the  para- 
mount expositor  of  morals  and  manners.'9 

The  lad  stared  about  him  with  a  bewildered 
face.  "Will  he  not  fight  me  now?"  he  de- 
manded of  Colonel  Denstroude, "  now,  after  I 
have  called  him  a  liar?" 

"My  dear,"  the  colonel  retorted,  "he  may 
possibly  deprive  you  of  your  nursing  bottle, 
or  he  may  even  birch  you,  but  he  will  most 
assuredly  not  fight  you,  so  long  as  I  have  any 
say  in  the  affair.  What  the  devil!  we  are  all 
friends  here,  I  hope.  Do  you  think  Mr. 
Vanringham  has  so  often  enacted  Richard  HI 
that  to  strangle  infants  is  habitual  with  him? 
Fight  you,  indeed !  By  my  soul ! "  roared  the 
colonel,  "I  will  cut  the  throat  of  any  man  who 
dares  to  speak  of  fighting  in  this  friendly 
company!  Gimme  some  more  punch,"  said 
the  colonel. 

And  thereupon  in  silence  Mr.  Allonby 
resumed  his  seat. 

Now,  to  relieve  the  somewhat  awkward 
tension,  Mr.  Vanringham  cried:  "So,  being 
neighborly  again,  let  us  think  no  more  of  the 
recent  difference  in  opinion.  Pay  your  beg- 
garly haberdasher  what  you  like,  Gresley; 
or  rather,  let  Osric  here  fix  the  remuneration. 
I  confess  to  all  and  sundry,"  he  added,  with  a 
smile,  "that  I  dare  not  say  another  word  in 
the  matter.  Frankly,  I  am  afraid  of  this 
youngster.    He  breathes  fire  like  iEtna." 

"He's  a  lad  of  spirit,"  said  Mr.  Babington- 
Herle,  with  an  extreme  and  not  very  convinc- 
ing sobriety.  "He's  a  lad  eshtrornary  spirit. 
Less  have  game  hazard." 

"Agreed!"  said  Vanringham,  "and  I  warn 
you,  you  will  find  me  a  daring  antagonist. 
I  had  to-day  an  extraordinary — the  usual 
prejudice,  my  dear  Herle,  is,  I  believe,  some- 
what inclined  to  that  pronunciation  of  the 
word — the  most  extraordinary  windfall.  I 
am  rich,  and  I  protest  that  Croesus  himself 
shall  not  intimidate  me  to-night.  Come ! "  he 
gayly  cried,  and  drew  from  his  pocket  a  plump 
purse  and  emptied  its  contents  upon  the 
table;  "come,  lay  your  wager!" 

"There's  that  tomfool  boy  again!"  The 
colonel  groaned  a  guttural  oath.  "Gimme 
some  more  punch." 


For  Osric  Allonby  had  risen  to  his  feet  and 
had  swept  the  littered  gold  and  notes  toward 
him.  He  stood  thus,  his  pink-tipped  fingers 
caressing  the  money,  while  his  eyes  fixed 
those  of  Mr.  Vanringham.  "And  the  chief 
priests,"  said  Osric  Allonby,  "took  the  silver 
pieces  and  said, '  It  is  not  lawful  for  to  put 
them  into  the  treasury,  because  it  is  the  price 
of  blood.'  Are  they,"  then,  fit  to  be  touched 
by  gentlemen,  Mr. — er — I  forget  your  given 
name." 

Vanringham,  too,  had  risen,  his  face  paper. 
"My  sponsors  in  baptism  were  pleased  to 
christen  me  Francis  Vanringham." 

"I  entreat  your  pardon,"  the  boy  drawled, 
"  but  I  have  the  oddest  fancies.  I  had  thought 
it  had  been  Judas  Vanringham."  And  so 
they  stood,  warily  regarding  each  other. 

"Boy's  drunk,"  Mr.  Babington-Herle  ex- 
plained at  large,  "and  now  presents  to  eye 
of  disinterested  speckletator  most  deplorable 
results  incidental  to  combination  of  im- 
maturity and  brandy.  Don't  I  rismember  in 
Sustonius — "  And  he  launched  upon  an 
anecdote  of  the  Roman  emperor  Vespasian, 
"And  moral  of  it  is,"  Mr.  Babington-Herle 
perorated,  "that  money's  always  a  good  thing. 
Non  old  —  non  oletl  Clashical  scholar  by 
Jove!    Now,  less  have  game  hazard." 

Meanwhile  those  two  had  stood  like  statues 
eternally  postured .    And  presently : 

"I  ask  your  forgiveness,  gentlemen,"  said 
Mr.  Vanringham,  "but  I  am  suddenly  ill. 
If  you  will  permit  me  to  retire " 

"Not  'tall,"  said  Mr.  Babington-Herle; 
1 '  late  in  evening,  anyhow.  We  will  go — colo- 
nel and  old  Carne  and  me  will  go  kill  watch- 
man.   Persevorate  him,  by  Jove — like  sieve." 

"  I  thank  you,"  said  Mr.  Vanringham,  with- 
drawing up  the  stairway  toward  his  bed- 
room. "I  thank  you.  Mr.  Allonby,"  he 
called  in  a  firmer  tone,  "you  and  I  have  had 
some  words  together,  and  you  were  the 
aggressor.    But  I  think  we  may  pass  it  over." 

Below  the  four  gentlemen  were  unhooking 
their  swords  from  the  wall,  where  they  had 
hung  during  the  preceding  conversation.  Mr. 
Allonby  now  smiled  with  cherubic  sweetness. 
"I,  too,"  said  he,  "think  that  all  our  differ- 
ences might  be  amicably  arranged  by  ten 
minutes'  private  discourse."  He  ran  nimbly 
up  the  stairs.  "You  had  left  your  sword,"  he 
said  to  Mr.  Vanringham,  "but  I  fetched  it, 
you  see." 

Vanringham  stared  down  at  him,  his  lips 
working  oddly.  "I  am  no  Siegfried,"  said 
he,  "  and  ordinarily  my  bedfellow  is  not  cold 
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and — deplorable  defect  in  such  capacity! — 
somewhat  unsympathetic  steel." 

"But  you  forget,"  the  boy  urged,  "that  the 
room  is  public.  And  see,  the  hilt  is  set  with 
jewels.  Ah,  Mr.  Vanringham,  let  us  beware 
how  we  lead  others  into  temptation — ! "  The 
door  closed  behind  them. 

Said  Mr.  Babington-Herle  judicially: 
"That's  eshtrornary  boy — most  eshtrornary 
boy,  and  precisely  unlike  brother." 

"But  you  must  remember,"  the  colonel 
pointed  out,  "that  since  his  marriage  Gerald 
is  a  reformed  man;  he  has  quite  given  up 
hazard,  they  say,  and  taken  to  beer  and 
cattle-raising." 

"Mrs.  Lascelles  will  be  inconsolable,"  Sir 
Gresley  considered.  "Hey,  what's  that? 
Did  you  not  hear  a  noise  upstairs?" 

"Yes,  faith  1  I  dare  say  that  tipsy  boy 
has  turned  over  a  table.  Oh,  the  devil!" 
cried  Colonel  Denstroude,  "they  are  fighting 
above!" 

"Good  for  Frank!"  observed  Mr.  Babing- 
ton-Herle. "Hip-hip!  Stick  young  pup! 
Persevorate  him,  by  Jove!" 

But  the  other  men  had  run  hastily  up  the 
stairway  and  were  battering  at  the  door  of 
Vanringham's  chamber.  ' '  Locked ! ' '  said  the 
colonel.  "Oh,  the  unutterable  cur!  Open, 
open,  I  tell  you,  Vanringham!  Faith,  I'll 
have  your  blood  for  this  if  you  hurt  the 
boy!" 

"Break  in  the  door!"  said  a  voice  from 
below.  The  colonel  paused  in  his  objurga- 
tions and  found  that  the  Duke  of  Ormskirk, 
followed  by  four  attendants,  had  entered  the 
hallway  of  the  Three  Gudgeons.  "Benyon," 
said  the  duke  more  sharply,  and  wheeled  upon 
his  men,  "  break  in  yonder  door!" 

They  found  Mr.  Francis  Vanringham  upon 
the  floor,  a  tousled  heap  of  flesh  and  finery, 
insensible,  with  his  mouth  gaping,  in  a  great 
puddle  of  blood.  To  the  rear  was  a  boy  in 
pink  and  silver,  beside  the  writing  desk  he  had 
just  got  into  with  the  cooperation  of  a  poker. 
Hugged  to  his  breast  he  held  a  brown  dispatch 
box. 

Ormskirk  strode  toward  the  boy  and  with 
a  convulsive  inhalation  paused.  He  stood 
tense  for  a  moment.  Then  silently  he  knelt 
beside  the  prostrate  actor  and  inspected  his 
wound.  "You  have  killed  him,"  the  duke 
said  at  last. 

"I — I  suppose  so,"  said  the  boy.  "But  it 
was  in  fair  fight." 

The  duke  rose,  a  man  of  bronze.     "Ben- 


yon," he  rapped  out,  "do  you  and  Minchin 
take  this  body  to  the  room  below.  Let  a 
surgeon  be  sent  for.  Bring  me  word  if  he 
find  any  sign  of  life.  Gentlemen,  I  must  ask 
you  to  avoid  the  chamber.  This  is  a  state 
matter.    I  am  responsible  for  yonder  person ." 

"Then  your  Grace's  'sponsible  bloody- 
minded  young  villain!"  said  Mr.  Babington- 
Herle.  "He's  murderer  Frank  Vanringham, 
lemme  tell  you.  Hang  him  high's  Haman, 
your  Grace,  and  at  once." 

"Colonel  Denstroude,"  said  the  duke,  "I 
will  ask  you  to  assist  your  friend  in  retiring; 
the  stairs  are  steep.  I  wish  you  a  good 
evening,  gentlemen." 

He  dosed  the  door  behind  them;  then  he 
turned.  "I  lack  words,"  the  duke  said,  in  a 
stifled  voice.  "Oh,  believe  me,  speech  fails 
before  this  spectacle!  To  find  you  here,  at 
this  hour!  To  find  you — my  betrothed  wife's 
kinswoman  and  lifelong  associate — here,  in 
this  garb!  A  slain  man  at  your  feet,  his 
blood  yet  reeking  upon  that  stolen  sword! 
His  papers — pardon  me!" 

Ormskirk  sprang  forward  and  caught  the 
dispatch  box  from  her  grasp  as  she  strove 
to  empty  its  contents  into  the  open  fire. 
"Pardon  me,"  he  repeated;  "you  have  un- 
sexed  yourself;  do  not  add  high  treason  to  the 
list  of  your  misdemeanors.  Mr.  Vanring- 
ham's  papers,  as  I  have  previously  had  the 
honor  to  inform  you,  are  the  state's  property." 

She  stood  now  with  void  inefficient  hands 
that  groped  vaguely.  "  I  could  trust  no  one," 
she  said.  "I  have  fenced  so  often  with 
Gerald.  I  was  not  afraid— at  least,  I  was 
not  very  much  afraid.  And  it  was  so  difficult 
to  draw  him  into  a  quarrel — he  wanted  so 
much  to  live,  you  see,  because  at  last  he  had 
the  money  his  dirty  little  soul  had  craved. 
Ah,  I  had  sacrificed  so  much  to  get  these 
papers,  my  lord  duke,  and  now  you  rob  me  of 
them!    You!" 

The  duke  bent  pitiless  brows  upon  her. 
"I  rob  you  of  them,"  he  said — "aye,  I  am  dis- 
courteous and  I  rob,  but  not  for  myself  alone. 
For  your  confusion  tells  me  that  I  now  hold 
within  my  hands  the  salvation  of  England. 
Child,  child!"  he  cried,  in  sudden  tenderness, 
"I  trusted  you  to-day,  and  could  you  not  trust 
me?  I  promised  you  the  life  of  the  man  you 
love.  I  promised  you — "  He  broke  off,  in 
a  contention  of  rage  and  horror.  "And  you 
betrayed  me!  You  came  hither,  trousered 
and  shameless,  to  save  these  enemies  of 
England.  Oh,  vile!  And  now,"  the  duke  said 
calmly,  "this   Captain    Audaine  shall  die. 
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Better,  aye,  far  better  that  every  man  whose 
name  is  written  here  should  perish  miserably 
rather  than  England  perish." 

She  had  heard  him  with  defiant  eyes;  her 
head  was  flung  back  and  she  laughed  dis- 
cordantly. "You  thought  I  had  come  to  de- 
stroy that  Jacobite  petition  I  Heavens  1  what 
had  I  to  do  with  such  nonsense?  You  had 
promised  me  Frank's  pardon,  and  the  other 
men  I  had  never  even  seen.  Idiot,  idiot!" 
she  wailed,  in  a  hasty  access  of  fury,  "do  you 
think  that  shallow  fool  who  lies  dead  below 
would  have  intrusted  the  paper  that  meant 
life  and  wealth  to  the  keeping  of  a  flimsy 
dispatch  box?" 

"Indeed,  no,"  his  Grace  of  Ormskirk 
replied,  and  appeared  a  thought  abashed;  "I 
was  quite  certain  it  would  be  concealed  some- 
where about  his  person,  and  I  have  already 
given  Benyon  orders  to  search  for  it.  Still,  I 
confess  that  for  the  moment  your  agitation 
misled  me  into  believing  that  these  were  the 
important  papers;  and  I  admit,  my  dear 
creature,  that  unless  you  came  hither  prompted 
by  a  mad  design  somehow  to  destroy  the  in- 
criminating documents  and  thereby  to  insure 
your  lover's  life — why,  otherwise,  I  repeat, 
I  am  quite  unable  to  divine  your  motive." 

She  was  silent  for  a  while.  Presently, 
"You  told  me  this  afternoon,"  she  began,  in  a 
dull  voice, "  that  you  anticipated  much  amuse- 
ment from  your  perusal  of  Mr.  Vanringham's 
correspondence.  All  his  papers  were  to  be 
seized,  you  said;  and  all  of  them  were  to  be 
brought  to  you,  you  said.  And  so  many 
love-sick  misses  write  to  actors." 

"As  I  recall  the  conversation,"  his  Grace 
conceded, "  that  which  you  have  stated  is  quite 
true."  He  spoke  with  admirable  languor,  but 
his  countenance  was  vaguely  troubled. 

And  now  the  girl  came  to  him  and  laid  her 
finger  tips  ever  so  lightly  upon  his.  "Trust 
me,"  she  pleaded.  "Give  me  again  the 
trust  that  I  have  not  merited.  Aye,  in  spite 
of  reason,  my  lord  duke,  restore  to  me  these 
papers  unread  that  I  may  destroy  them.  For 
otherwise,  I  swear  to  you  that  without  gain  to 
yourself — without  gain,  indeed! — you  wreck 
alike  the  happiness  of  an  innocent  woman  and 
of  an  honest  gentleman.  And  otherwise — 
Oh,  infatuate!"  she  wailed,  and  wrung  im- 
potent hands. 

But  Ormskirk  shook  his  head.  "I  cannot 
leap  in  the  dark." 

She  found  no  comfort  in  his  face,  and 
presently  lowered  her  eyes  therefrom.  He 
remained  motionless.    The  girl  went,  like  a 


caged  thing,  to  the  farther  end  of  the  apartment, 
and  then,  her  form  straightening  on  a  sudden, 
turned  and  listlessly  came  back  toward  him. 

"I  think  God  hardens  your  heart,  as  He 
hardened  Pharaoh's  heart  of  old,  to  your  own 
destruction.  My  woman's  modesty  I  have 
put  aside,  and  death  and  worse  than  death  I 
have  dared  to  encounter  to-night — ah,  my 
lord,  I  have  walked  through  hell  this  night  for 
your  sake  and  another's !  And  in  the  end  it  is 
you  yourself  who  rob  me  of  what  I  had  so 
nearly  gained!    Take  your  fate  then." 

"Integer  vita"  said  the  Duke  of  Ormskirk; 
and  with  more  acerbity:  "Go  on!"  For 
momentarily  she  had  paused. 

"The  man  who  lies  dead  below  was  loved 
by  many  women.  Heaven  pity  them!  But 
women  are  not  sensible  like  men,  you  know. 
And  always  the  footlights  were  as  a  halo 
about  him — and  when  you  saw  him  as 
Castalio  or  Romeo,  all  beauty  and  love  and 
vigor  and  nobility,  how  was  a  woman  to 
understand  his  splendor  was  a  sham,  taken  off 
with  his  wig,  removed  with  his  pinchbeck 
jewelry  and  as  false?  No,  they  thought  it 
native,  poor  wretches.  Yet  one  of  them  at 
least,  my  lord — a  young  girl — found  out  her 
error  before  it  was  too  late.  The  man  was  a 
villain  through  and  through.  I  pray  that  he 
may  sup  in  hell  to-night!" 

"  Go  on,"  said  Ormskirk.  But  by  this  he 
knew  all  that  she  had  to  tell. 

"Afterwards  he  demanded  money  of  her. 
He  had  letters,  you  understand — mad,  foolish 
letters — and  these  he  offered  to  sell  back  to 
her  at  his  own  price.  And  their  publicity 
meant  ruin.  And  we  had  so  nearly  saved  the 
money,  my  lord — pinching  day  by  day,  a  little 
by  a  little,  for  his  price  was  very  high — and 
that  in  the  end  they  should  be  read  by  you — " 
Her  voice  broke. 

"Go  on,"  said  Ormskirk,  and  now  the 
words  came  hollowly  through  lips  that  seemed 
shaken  by,  rather  than  to  form,  the  sound. 

But  her  composure  was  gone.  "I  would 
have  given  my  life  to  save  her,"  the  girl 
babbled.  "Ah,  you  know  that  I  have  tried 
to  save  her!  And  I  was  not  very  much 
afraid.  And  it  seemed  the  only  way.  So  I 
came  hither,  my  lord,  as  you  see  me,  to  get 
back  the  letters  before  you,  too,  had  come." 

"There  is  but  one  woman  in  the  world,"  the 
duke  said  quietly, "  for  whom  you  would  have 
done  this  thing.    Is  this  not  so  ?  " 

"Yes,"  she  answered. 

"And  therefore,"  he  continued,  "I  am 
assured  that  you  have  lied  to  me.    That 
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Marian  Heleigh  should  have  been  guilty  of  a 
vulgar  liaison  with  an  actor  is  to  me,  who 
know  her,  unthinkable.  No,  madam!  It 
was  fear,  not  love,  that  drove  you  hither  to- 
night, and  now  a  baser  terror  urges  you  to 
screen  yourself  by  vilifying  her.  The  letters 
were  written  by  you.,, 

She  raised  one  arm  as  though  a  physical 
blow  impended.    "No,  no!"  she  cried. 

"Therefore,  take  back  your  letters,  mad- 
am," the  duke  said;  "in  Heaven's  name, 
take  them! " 

The  girl  obeyed,  turning  them  listlessly  in 
her  hands,  what  time  her  eyes  were  riveted  to 
Ormskirk's  face.  And  she  began  to  smile  in 
Aprilian  fashion  through  her  tears.  "You 
are  superb,  my  lord  duke.  You  know  very 
well  that  Marian  wrote  these  letters,  and  that 
if  you  read  them — and  I  knew  it — your  pride 
would  force  you  to  break  off  the  match,  since 
your  notions  as  to  what  is  befitting  in  a  futurt 
Duchess  of  Ormskirk  are  somewhat  precise. 
But  you  want  Marian.  Therefore,  you  give 
me  the  letters,  because  you  realize  that  I  will 
destroy  them,  and  thus  this  inconvenient 
knowledge  will  be  spared  you.  Oh,  beyond 
doubt,  you  are  superb! " 

"I  give  them  to  you,"  Ormskirk  answered, 
"because  I  have  seen  through  your  cowardly 
and  clumsy  lie,  and  have  only  pity  for  a  thing 
so  mean  as  you.  I  give  them  to  you  because 
to  read  one  syllable  of  their  contents  would  be 
to  admit  I  had  some  faith  in  your  preposterous 
fabrication." 

But  she  shook  her  head.  "Words,  words, 
my  lord  duke!  I  know  you  to  the  marrow. 
And  in  part,  I  think  that  I  admire  you  for  it." 

He  was  angry  now.  "Bah!"  cried  the 
Duke  of  Ormskirk,  "let  us  burn  the  accursed 
things  and  have  no  more  verbiage."  He 
seized  the  papers  and  flung  them  into  the  fire. 

Then  these  two  watched  them  consume  to 
ashes,  and  stood  awhile  in  silence,  the  gaze  of 
neither  lifting  higher  than  the  andirons. 
Presently  there  was  a  tapping  at  the  door. 

"  That  will  be  Benyon,"  the  duke  said,  with 
careful  modulations.  "Enter,  man!  What 
news  is  there  of  this  Vanringham?" 

"He  will  recover,  your  Grace,  though  he  has 
lost  much  blood.  Mr.  Vanringham  has  re- 
gained consciousness  and  found  occasion  to 
whisper  me  your  Grace  would  find  the  needful 
papers  in  his  escritoire,  in  the  brown  box." 

"That  is  well,"  the  duke  retorted.  "You 
may  go,  Benyon."  And  when  the  door  had 
closed,  he  began  incuriously:  "Then  are  you 
not  a  murderess  at  least,  Miss  Allonby.    At 


least —  "  He  gave  a  smothered  cry,  gazing  at 
the  emptied  dispatch  box  in  his  hand.  "  The 
brown  box ! "  It  fell  to  the  floor.  Ormskirk 
drew  near  to  her,  staring,  moving  stiffly  like  a 
hinged  toy.  "I  must  have  the  truth,"  he 
said,  without  a  trace  of  any  human  passion. 
And  now  for  the  first  time  she  was  horribly 
afraid  of  him. 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  "they  were  the 
Jacobite  papers.    You  burned  them." 

"II"  said  the  duke. 

Presently  he  said:  "Do  you  realize  what 
this  farce  has  cost?  Thanks  to  you,  I  have 
not  one  iota  of  proof  against  these  men.  I 
cannot  touch  these  rebels.  Oh,  madam,  I 
pray  Heaven  that  you  have  not  by  this 
night's  trickery  destroyed  England!" 

"I  did  it  to  save  the  man  I  love,"  she 
proudly  said. 

"I  promised  you  his  life." 

"But  would  you  have  kept  that  promise?" 

"No,"  he  answered  simply. 

"Then  are  we  quits,  my  lord.  You  lied 
to  me,  and  I  to  you.  Oh,  I  realize  that  if  I 
were  a  man  you  would  kill  me  within  the 
moment!  But  you  respect  my  womanhood — 
Ah,  me!"  the  girl  cried  shrilly,  "what  re- 
spect have  you  for  womanhood,  who  burned 
those  papers  because  you  believed  Marian 
had  stooped  to  a  painted  mountebank!" 

"I  burned  them — yes,  in  the  belief  that  I 
was  saving  you." 

She  laughed  in  his  face.  "You  never 
believed  that — not  for  an  instant." 

But  by  this  Ormskirk  had  regained  his 
composure.  "The  hour  is  somewhat  late  and 
the  discussion — if  you  will  pardon  the  sug- 
gestion— not  likely  to  be  profitable.  The  up- 
shot of  the  whole  matter  is  that  I  am  now 
powerless  to  harm  anybody — I  submit  the 
simile  of  the  fangless  snake — and  that 
Captain  Audaine  will  have  his  release  in  the 
morning.  Accordingly,  you  will  now  permit 
me  to  wish  you  a  pleasant  night's  rest.  Ben- 
yon!" he  called,  "you  will  escort  Mr.  Osric 
Allonby  homeward." 

He  held  open  the  door  for  her,  and,  bowing, 
stood  aside  that  she  might  pass. 

But  afterward  the  great  Duke  of  Orms- 
kirk continued  for  a  long  while  motionless 
and  faintly  smiling  as  he  gazed  into  the  fire. 
The  girl  had  lied  more  skillfully  than  he,  yet 
in  the  fact  that  she  had  lied  he  found  a  prod- 
igal atonement.  And  in  place  of  statecraft 
he  fell  to  dreaming  of  two  hazel  eyes  and  of 
abundant  hair  the  color  of  a  dead  oak  leaf. 


"Hugged  to   bis   breast   be   held  a  brown   dispatch  box." 
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OME  published   suggestions 
of  mine   as  to  the   general 
limitations    which  it  is  ad- 
visable to  set  upon  the  edu- 
cation of  young  Indians  by 
the   Government   seem    to 
have  struck  a  popular  chord 
among  readers  who  really  know  the  red  race. 
Hut  a  lew  good,  earnest  friends,  who  do  not, 
have  taken  me  to  task  in  Iwhalf  of  the  so- 
called  "higher  education."    If  it  is  so  desir- 
able a  thing  for  the  white  youth,  they  ask,  why 
not  for  the  Indian? 

Well,  the  analogy  fails  at  a  good  many 
points.  The  Indian  boy,  brought  from  the 
camp  in  early  childhood,  and  passed  from 
one  institution  to  another  till  he  receives  his 
final  diploma  as  a  graduate  in  theology  or  a 
bachelor  of  laws  or  a  doctor  of  medicine,  goes 
to  begin  his  life  work — where?  To  New 
York  or  Boston  or  Philadelphia,  where  phi- 
lanthropy flourishes?  If  so,  the  chances  are 
that  he  will  die  of  homesickness  or  starve.  As 
a  speaker  at  church  and  society  meetings,  for 
a  while  he  may  prove  an  attraction  for  persons 
to  whom  an  educated  Indian  is  a  novelty,  but 
such  occasional  appearances  do  not  constitute 
a  livelihood;  even  the  white  altruists  will  go  on 
employing  white  lawyers  and  while  physicians 
and  will  probably  prefer  the  religious  minis- 
trations of  white  clergymen.  Moreover,  in 
an  Eastern  city  the  Indian  is  at  the  same  dis- 
advantage socially  as  professionally;  though 
no  racial  antagonism  raises  a  barrier  against 
him,  neither  docs  any  natural  bond  attach 
him  sympathetically  to  his  environment.  I 
am  speaking  now  not  as  a  theorist  but  from 
personal  observation  of  a  numl>er  of  cases. 

Shall  he  settle  in  Chicago  or  St.  Louis, 
Minneapolis  or  St.  Paul — cities  so  recently  in 


the  frontier  zone  that  they  still  retain  its  more 
liberal  atmosphere?  I  have  seen  it  tried. 
One  experimenter  is  to-day  subsisting  by  his 
wits,  borrowing  of  every  chance  acquaintance 
upon  whose  kindness  he  can  impose,  and 
never  paying;  another  is  pretending  to  prac- 
tice his  profession  in  an  obscure  way,  but 
actually  living  on  philanthropic  subsidies;  a 
third,  who  had  attempted  a  series  of  other 
callings,  after  failing  at  the  one  for  which  he 
was  specially  educated,  ran  up  a  debt  of 
$400  with  a  trustful  landlady  and,  at  last  ac- 
counts, had  taken  some  three  years  to  pay 
$100  of  it,  though  spurred  by  persistent  ap- 
peals. These  illustrations  are  typical.  I 
can,  at  this  moment,  think  of  only  one  success, 
outweighed  by  a  score  of  failures. 

What,  then,  is  left  for  the  Indian  profes- 
sional man  ?  To  go  lack  to  his  own  country. 
And  what  awaits  him  there?  As  a  rule,  an 
isolation  worse  than  I  have  pictured  in  the 
East.  If  he  is  a  physician  the  pld  medicine 
men  fight  him  with  a  venom  they  hardly  dare 
display  toward  a  white  physician.  If  he  is  a 
lawyer  lie  stands  a  Iietter  chance,  but  the  per- 
sons who  bring  him  cases  usually  hope  to 
use  him  as  a  lure  for  other  Indians  in  some 
scheme;  and  all  his  surroundings,  including 
the  load  standards  of  professional  morality, 
make  dead  against  his  probity.  As  a  minister 
he  may  find  some  employment  for  his  talents 
in  missionary  work,  but  in  this  field  he  labors 
under  white  superiors  and  subject  to  them. 

Even  where  he  has  made  a  failure,  I  cannot 
find  it  in  my  heart  to  blame  the  Indian.  It  is 
usually  his  unbalanced  white  friends  who  are 
to  blame.  They  have  filled  his  ears  with  "  the 
benefits  of  an  education,"  till  the  phrase  has 
taken  on  a  wholly  fictitious  meaning  in  his 
mind.     What  is  this  "education,"  be  asks 
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himself,  which  white  people  prize  so  because 
of  the  advantage  it  gives  its  possessor  over  his 
fellows?  It  must  be  something  which,  once 
acquired,  would  absolve  him  from  further 
need  of  hard  work,  so  that  he  need  only  sit 
still  and  spread  his  lap,  and  let  fortune  fill  it 
with  prizes.  Indeed,  where  his  instruction  is 
carried  no  further  than  the  graduating  course 
at  a  great  non-reservation  school,  the  chances 
are  that  he  has  no  real  conception  of  its  prac- 
tical side  till  the  truth  is  driven  into  him  by 
the  hard  knocks  of  experience.  I  asked  a 
group  of  Indian  school  graduates  once,  soon 
after  their  commencement  exercises,  what 
each  expected  to  do  on  entering  the  great 
world.  Three-fourths  of  the  number — em- 
bracing both  boys  and  girls — had  no  definite 
expectations  or  ambitions.  A  few  thought 
they  would  like  to  be  missionaries.  A  rather 
dull-appearing  boy  believed  the  "  Government 
ought  to  give  him  a  job."  Another  lad  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  be  a  musician  and  play 
in  a  band.  Only  one  in  the  entire  class  had 
decided  to  go  back  home  at  once,  take  off  his 
coat,  and  help  his  father  till  their  farm !  None 
had  perfected  himself  in  any  skilled  trade.  I 
venture  a  guess  that  if  these  young  people, 
instead  of  being  "educated"  out  of  their  ele- 
ment, had  been  taught  merely  the  rudiments 
of  book  learning,  but  also  how  to  do  some- 
thing useful  with  their  hands  and  do  that  well, 
ever}f  one  would  have  had  a  better  start  in  life. 
As  it  is,  I  doubt  whether  any,  except  the 
farmer  and  the  musician,  will  ever  amount  to 
anything.  One  of  the  brightest  members  of 
the  party,  whom  I  have  met  since,  has  certain- 
ly not  improved  in  the  interval. 

On  the  other  hand,  consider  what  the  In- 
dian has  proved  himself  capable  of  doing  in 
both  the  mechanical  and  the  aesthetic  arts.  I 
write  daily  at  an  oak  table  made  by  Indian 
boys  at  Chilocco.  My  visitors  sit  on  chairs 
made  of  oak  and  upholstered  in  leather,  the 
handiwork  of  Indian  boys  at  Carlisle.  I  take 
my  paper  fasteners  from  a  Pueblo  saucer.  I 
throw  my  waste  paper  into  a  basket  made  by 
Jicarilla  Apaches.  The  floor  is  carpeted  with 
colored  blankets  woven  by  Navajos.  Against 
the  wall  hangs  an  oil  painting  from  the 
brush  of  a  Winnebago  girl.  I  have  appointed 
a  number  of  Indians  to  responsible  places  as 
mechanical  engineers,  and  not  one  of  them 
till  he  had  proved  his  capacity.  An  official 
circular  which  I  issued  the  other  day  was 
printed  by  Indian  schoolboys,  and  would 
compare  favorably  with  the  work  done  by 
the  average  white  compositor  and  pressman. 


We  hear  a  good  deal  about  the  way  the 
"educated"  Indian  degenerates  after  he  re- 
turns to  his  reservation.  There  are,  unhap- 
pily, too  many  illustrations  of  this  to  justify 
denial  or  permit  evasion.  But  what  can  you 
expect?  Take  a  boy  away  from  the  free, 
open-air  life  of  an  Indian  camp,  house  him 
for  years  at  a  boarding-school  in  a  different 
climate,  change  all  his  habits  as  to  food,  cloth- 
ing, occupation,  and  rest,  and  you  risk — 
what?  Either  undermining  his  physique,  so 
that  he  sickens  at  the  school,  or  softening  it, 
so  that  when  he  returns  to  the  rougher  life  he 
cannot  keep -up  the  pace.  Morally,  too,  he 
has  a  hard  struggle  to  sustain  himself,  for  he 
has  no  social  background  at  home  against 
which  to  project  his  new  acquirements.  The 
old  people  laugh  at  his  alien  ways;  most  of  the 
young  people,  even  those  who  have  had  some 
teaching  near  home,  feel  estranged  from  him; 
his  diploma  finds  him  nothing  to  do;  and  he 
despises  the  old  life,  while  in  no  condition  to 
get  away  from  it.  Is  it  wonderful  if  a  weak 
lad  lets  go  his  hold,  and  slips  back  to  a  last 
state  which  seems  vastlv  worse  than  the  first? 
With  a  girl  the  chances  of  evil  are  yet  greater, 
for  reasons  which  must  be  obvious. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  this  picture 
which  saves  the  courage  of  those  of  us  who 
are  toiling  at  the  Indian  problem:  the  re- 
turned student  never  does,  as  a  positive  fact, 
fall  back  quite  so  far  as  the  point  where  he 
began.  His  outward  condition  may  be  worse, 
but  he  has  learned  a  lesson.  He  will  start  his 
children,  if  any  ever  come  to  him,  on  a  much 
l>etter  plane  than  he  started  on;  and  he  will 
try  to  see  that  they  get  a  training  more  prac- 
tical than  the  one  which  proved  a  broken  staff 
in  his  own  case.  He  realizes  that  if  he  had 
not  been  carried  so  far  up,  he  would  not  have 
had  so  far  to  fall;  that  if  he  had  devoted  the 
energies  of  youth  to  learning  how  to  shoe  a 
horse,  or  build  a  house,  or  repair  wagons,  or 
make  clothes,  or  manage  a  stable,  or  to  do 
something  else  which  he  could  have  continued 
to  do  after  his  return  home,  he  might  have 
remained  of  humbler  mind,  but  he  would  have 
grown  stronger  in  character  and  in  purse.  He 
would  have  done  more  for  his  race,  also;  for 
every  time  we  miseducate  an  Indian,  and  the 
poor  fellow  pays  the  penalty  of  our  philan- 
thropic blunder  by  going  to  pieces,  a  lot  of 
shallow  sophists  shout:  "What  did  we  tell 
you  ?  Anything  done  for  an  Indian  is  wasted ! " 

How  are  the  Indians  to  live,  asks  some  one, 
unless  we  educate  them  to  compete  with  the 
whites?     That  is  exactly  what  I  am  aiming 


.The  girl 


to  do.  Hm  let  Us  stuily  fitness  in  all  things. 
You  wouldn't  think  of  teaching  a  young 
man  to  dye  w<«>l  in  order  to  prepare  him  for 
work  in  a  *  irtton  factory.  You  wouldn't 
train  a  boy  as  a  glass  Mower  and  then  put 
him  into  an  iron  foundry  to  practice  his  trade. 
Yet  that  is  what  you  are  doing  with  the 
Indian  every  day.  Now  suppose,  instead  of 
persisting  in  this  folly,  you  inquire  what  there 
is  for  the  young  man  to  do  after  he  has 
finished  his  schooling,  and  adapt  what  you 
teach  him  to  that?  You  may  not  make  so 
brave  a  show  in  your  paper  statistics  of  the 
Indian's  "educational  progress,"  but  you 
will  make  a  big  difference  for  the  ljetler 
with  the  Indian  himself,  and  that  is  of  more 
importance. 

First  in  the  list  of  possibilities  stand  the 
various  kinds  of  farming.  Here  you  must 
consider  the  disparities  in  bent  and  temper- 
ament between  the  several  tribes,  as  well  as 
their  geographical  distribution.     The  Black- 


feet  Indians  do  well  with  cattle  when  they  are 
taught  how.  The  Navajos  have  a  natural 
taste  for  sheep  herding.  The  Apaches  at 
Fort  Sill  are  clever  at  vegetable  gardening. 
The  Assinaboines  in  Montana  have  for 
years  lieen  g<wxi  hay  farmers.  The  Chippe- 
was  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  are  lumber- 
men by  instinct.  The  fragments  of  tribes  in 
southern  California  furnish  much  of  the  labor 
for  the  fruit  ranches.  The  Klamath  Indians 
do  general  farming,  and  pretty  well.  They, 
and  certain  Sioux  bands,  also  breed  some 
good  horses.  The  Pueblo  Indians,  of  various 
names,  raise  grain  and  fruit  under  conditions 
which  while  farmers  would  regard  as  fatal. 

In  Oregon  and  in  Nevada  I  have  seen  ex- 
cellent dwellings  built  entirely  by  Indian 
schoolboys.  Many  Indians  make  fine  black- 
smiths, and  one  I  know  of  is  stone  blind.  My 
own  carriage  harness  was  made  by  Indian 
boys.  When  you  reflect  that  in  the  primitive 
life  of  our  aborigines  everything  in  daily  use — 
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clothing,  weapons,  implements  of  labor  and 
sport — was  hand-made,  it  is  not  hard  to 
understand  why  nimble  fingers  should  be 
a  natural  heritage  among  young  Indians. 
Where  the  ancestor  shaped  the  spear  and 
grooved  the  arrow,  the  scion  carves  furniture 
or  sets  type.  Where  the  squaw  of  fifty  years 
ago  embroidered  scalp-shirts,  the  Indian  girl 
of  to-day  trims  hats.  Other  hereditary 
traits  crop  out,  pointing  the  way  to  profitable 
occupations.  The  mistress  of  the  tepee  al- 
ways shouldered  certain  domestic  burdens 
which  meant  indifference  to  fatigue,  submis- 
sion to  severe  discipline,  and  special  duties  at 
fixed  intervals;  her  daughters  and  grand- 
daughters we  are  training  for  the  care  of  the 
sick.  Physicians  of  experience  commend 
highly  the  Indian  trained  nurse,  with  her  im- 
plicit obedience  to  orders,  her  unemotional 
exterior,  her  steadiness  in  the  presence  of  pain 
and  blood.  The  range  of  occupations  in 
which  the  Indian  can  make  a  success  of  life 
is  by  no  means  narrow;  but  what  the  bulk  of 
his  race  needs,  in  its  present  stage  of  develop- 


ment, is  "the  white  man's  chance"  at  an  in- 
dustrial education  rather  than  the  scholar's 

A  few  Indians  will  always  find  a  respectable 
livelihood  in  the  world  of  trade  and  in  the 
clerical  service  of  the  Government.  Some 
become  expert  accountants,  or  pursue  other 
callings  in  which  accuracy  with  figures  counts 
for  more  than  ability  to  formulate  policies, 
In  stenography  and  typewriting,  or  counting 
money,  they  can  be  trained  to  a  fine  degree  of 
skill.  Their  limitations  in  business  are  what 
we  should  naturally  expect  of  a  simple  people 
so  lately  brought  into  relations  with  our  com- 
posite world.  The  trouble  with  our  efforts  in 
the  Indian's  behalf  has  always  been  that  we 
have  expected  too  much  of  him  right  away. 
We  have  looked  to  see  him  hold  his  own  with 
perfect  poise  when  plunged  suddenly  into  the 
vortex  of  industrial  rivalry,  with  no  such  in- 
herited instincts  for  competition  as  the  aver- 
age white  child  has  in  his  blood.  This  is 
foolish  in  us,  and  unjust  to  him.  Put  him 
upon  his  own  ground  and  he  is  the  equal  of 
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any  of  us;  put  him  on  ours,  and  is  it  wonder- 
ful that  he  falls  short?  I  know  a  full- 
blood  Indian  on  the  edge  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  who  cultivates  his  farm  with  his 
own  hands;  lives  in  a  house  as  well  built  and 
as  sensibly  furnished  as  any  while  neighbor's; 
sends  his  children  to  school  and  teaches  them 
to  work  afterward ;  keeps  a  bank  account  and 
scrawls  his  name  on  his  own  checks.     Yet  he 


yet  counts  his  fortune  in  five  figures,  and  made 
it  all  as  a  cattleman  and  freight  contractor. 

Here  and  there  an  Indian  knows  better 
than  we  do  what  is  best  for  him.  A  good 
while  ago  our  benevolent  Government  sent  a 
white  farmer  to  teach  the  Mokis  a  more  ad- 
vanced system  of  agriculture.  He  explained 
to  them  that  they  must  plant  their  com  in 
little  hills,  covering  in  the  seed  close  to  the 


Tlir  pi 


e  costume  of  a  Tokimi  muden. 


cannot  write  anything  except  that  name,  can- 
not read  anything  except  figures,  and  cannot 
speak  a  word  of  English.  His  white  acquaint- 
ances respect  him,  and  I  venture  to  say  he  will 
die  well  off  in  a  worldly  sense,  even  in  the 
midst  of  a  population  which  is  supposed  to 
have  no  use  for  an  Indian  except  to  tum  his 
pockets  inside  out.  I  know  another,  on  the 
Pacific  seaboard,  who  began  life  as  a  bound 
boy,  does  not  know  one  letter  from  another, 


surface  of  the  ground.  Their  custom,  which 
had  descended  to  them  from  their  grand- 
fathers, was  to  run  a  long  stick  down  into  the 
soil  as  far  as  it  would  go,  and  drop  the  seed 
into  this  hole.  The  next  growing  season  put 
the  two  plans  to  a  very  satisfying  test:  the 
com  planted  by  the  Indians  sent  up  stalks 
which  reached  the  usual  height  and  bore  the 
usual  crop;  the  com  planted  by  the  professed 
farmer  did  not  even  sprout. 
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In  "educating"  the  Indians  our  best  plan 
is  to  take  them  as  we  find  them  and  build  upon 
that  foundation,  instead  of  trying  to  sweep  the 
foundation  away  and  build  anew  from  the 
bottom.  This  is  particularly  true  in  dealing 
with  Indians  who  have  hereditary  arts  of  their 
own.  The  Navajo  silversmiths,  whose  work 
is  beautiful  as  it  stands,  ought  to  be  encour- 
aged to  preserve  and  expand  it.     Whereas 


weaver  leaves  the  dimensions  of  her  blanket 
largely  to  accident;  her  children  should  be 
taught  that  more  study  of  adaptation  would 
add  to  its  attractions  for  the  purchasing 
public.  A  similar  principle  would  apply  in 
various  lines  of  Indian  basketry  and  pottery 
and  bead  work. 

Therefore  the  school  children  who  show  the 
keenest  a-sthetic  sense  should  be  singled  out 


now  it  is  occupied  only  with  making  jewelry 
and  gewgaws,  a  good  teacher  would  start 
the  young  people  of  the  tribe  to  making  the 
sort  of  things  which  command  a  market  in 
white  communities — knives  and  spoons,  salt- 
cellars, and  trays.  The  essential  features 
properly  explained  to  them,  the  artisans  might 
best  be  left  to  invent  their  own  designs,  which 
give  the  products  just  the  native  touch  re- 
quired  to   make   them    valuable.     The   old 


and  specially  trained  for  keeping  their  native 
arts  alive,  jusl  as  we  single  out  a  few  white 
children  of  extraordinary  talents  to  educate 
thoroughly  in  painting  or  sculpture. 

The  gospel  of  Indian  salvation,  if  I  read  it 
aright,  puLs  industry  at  the  top  of  the  list  of 
human  virtues.  Wherever  we  find  the  In- 
dian idle,  we  find  him  a  pauper  and  unruly. 
Wherever  we  find  him  busy,  we  find  him  com- 
fortable and  decile.     He  is  not  slothful  by 


nature.  In  his  primitive  state  lie  was  a 
hunter,  a  fisherman,  a  warrior,  a  tiller  of  the 
soil,  in  a  small  ami  hard  way.  In  the  pursuit 
of  his  livelihood  he  never  shirked  difficulties, 
fatigue,  danger,  exposure,  hunger,  or  thirst. 
His  adjustment  to  the  changed  order  of 
things  under  our  sway  means  simply  a  diver- 
sion of  the  old  energy  into  new  channels.  It 
requires  sympathy,  consideration,  tact,  firm 
hut  gentle  handling  on  the  part  of  his  teachers. 
With  these  in  full  exercise  we  can  make  of  him 
a  useful  memher  of  society;  without  them 
we  might  as  well  admit  that  there  is  one 
undertaking  at  which  the  while  American 
fails. 

I  am  not  a  teacher  by  profession,  and  there- 
fore approach  this  question  of  detail  with 
iliffidence;  hut  to  me  the  most  pathetic  sight 
in  the  world  is  a  class  of  twenty  or  thirty  little 
red  children  of  nature  corralled  in  a  close 
room  and  required  to  recite  lessons  in  con- 
cert and  go  through  the  usual  routine  of  one 
of  our  graded  common  schools.  The  white 
child,  bom  into  a  highly  organized  artificial 


society,  spending  most  of  its  time  lwtween 
four  solid  walls,  and  breathing,  from  his 
cradle  days,  the  atmosphere  of  mass  disci- 
pline, is,  in  a  way,  prepared  for  the  confine- 
ment and  the  mechanical  processes  of  our  sys- 
tem of  juvenile  instruction.  The  little  Indian, 
on  the  oilier  hand,  is  descended  from  a  long 
line  of  ancestors  who  have  always  lived  in  the 
open,  have  never  done  anything  in  solid 
masses,  but  even  on  the  battlefield  have  en- 
joyed the  utmost  individual  freedom  of  action; 
and  what  sort  of  antecedents  are  these  to  fit 
him  for  the  bodilv  restraints  and  the  cut- 
and-dried  mental  exercises  of  his  period  of 
pupilage?  Our  ways  are  hard  enough  for 
him  when  he  is  pretty  well  grown;  but  in 
his  comparative  l>abyhood — usually  his  con- 
dition when  first  captured  for  school  pur- 
poses—I  can  conceive  of  nothing  more  try 
ing. 

My  heart  always  wanned  toward  the  emi- 
nent educator  who  told  me  that  if  he  could 
have  the  training  of  our  Indian  children  he 
would  make  his  teachers  spend  the  first  two 
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years  lying  on  the  ground  in  the  midst  of  the 
little  ones,  and,  making  a  play  of  study,  teach 
them  from  the  natural  objects  right  at  hand 
certain  fundamental  principles  of  all  knowl- 
edge. I  dare  say  that  such  a  thing  would  be 
impracticable,  at  least  under  the  auspices  of  a 
Government  whose  purse  strings  are  slow  to 
respond  to  any  but  the  most  conventional  pull. 
But  I  should  like,  if  I  were  able  to  compass 
it,  to  have  all  the  younger  classes  hold  their 
exercises  in  the  open  air  whenever  the  weather 
permits.  Indeed,  I  am  looking  now  for  a 
place  to  launch  a  first  experiment  in  that 
direction.  If  it  succeeds,  the  practice  will  be 
gradually  extended;  if  it  is  a  mistake,  we  shall 
soon  find  it  out. 

I  would  not  be  understood  as  regarding  the 
difference  between  indoor  and  outdoor  in- 
struction as  vital,  or  anything  of  the  sort.  I 
am  merely  trying  to  impress  by  a  single  illus- 
tration a  general  principle,  that  we  shall  suc- 
ceed best  by  beginning  the  new  life  as  nearly 
as  practicable  where  the  old  life  left  off.  I 
should  not  make  the  separation  any  more 
violent  than  necessary.  It  is  pleasant  to  note 
that  the  more  intelligent  teachers  in  our  serv- 


ice are  ignoring  books  as  far  as  they  can  in 
the  early  stages  of  their  work.  They  are 
teaching  elementary  mathematics  with  peb- 
bles, or  grains  of  corn,  or  chips  of  sagebrush; 
then  the  relations  of  numbers  to  certain  sym- 
bols on  the  blackboard  are  made  clear,  and 
thus  the  little  ones  are  led  along  almost  un- 
consciously from  stage  to  stage. 

As  soon  as  the  Indian  child  has  mastered 
the  simple  reading,  writing,  and  ciphering 
which  comprise  the  equipment  of  the  ordinary 
frontiersman,  I  should  set  him  at  work  at 
something.  He  will  be  an  oddity,  indeed,  if 
he  cannot  be  taught  to  use  his  hands.  In 
southern  California  the  school  children  are  in 
demand  every  season  in  the  orange  groves. 
In  Colorado  they  go  with  their  parents  to  the 
beet  fields.  In  Oregon  they  can  be  used  in  the 
hop  harvests.  I  welcome  every  such  opening. 
If  it  came  to  a  question  between  keeping 
them  at  their  studies  and  letting  them  go  into 
these  lines  of  labor,  I  should  decide  in  favor 
of  the  labor  every  time.  They  leam  more 
from  it.  Self-support  at  a  gainful  occupa- 
tion is  worth  tenfold  what  they  can  get  from 
books.     The   connection   between   so  many 


days  of  wholesome  work  and  so  many  dollars 
in  the  pocket  has  to  be  established  in  their 
minds  at  some  time,  like  the  connection  of  so 
many  dollars  at  command  and  so  many 
'pounds  of  food  to  eat,  or  so  many  yards  of 
cloth  to  put  upon  the  back.  It  is  the  tangible 
things,  rather  than  the  abstractions,  that  must 
count  in  the  life  which  lies  before  them — a 
life  which  must  be  largely  spent  in  warding 
off  hunger  and  cold. 

It  is  sometimes  urged  against  my  argument 
that  the  Indian,  as  soon  as  he  has  cot  any 
money  in  hand,  is  prone  to  gamble  it  away. 
Well,  what  of  it?  In  that  particular  he  is 
not  so  different  from  the  people  of  other 
races. 

Right  here  comes  in  a  consideration  which 
we  must  not  ignore;  substantially  any  remu- 
nerative labor  at  which  you  set  them  brings 
the  Indians  into  closer  touch  with  the  whites. 
Whatever  will  do  this  is  of  prime  value  as  an 
educating  influence.  I  am  not  blind  to  the 
fact  that    in    rubbing  up  against  his  white 


neighbor  the  Indian  is  liable  to  acquire  a 
number  of  bad  Caucasian  traits  along  with  a 
few  good  ones.  That  is  a  rule  of  life  gener- 
ally where  the  weaker  individual  is  thrown  into 
contact  with  the  stronger  multitude.  As  the 
remoter  comers  of  the  country  fill  up,  the  In- 
dian will  have  to  mix  with  the  whites,  whether 
for  good  or  ill;  will  he  be  any  better  fitted  for 
this  a  hundred  years  hence  than  now,  in  view 
of  the  way  the  world  is  moving? 

All  I  have  tried  to  do  in  these  few  pages  of 
printed  chat  will  lie  accomplished,  I  trust,  if  I 
leave  the  subject  here.  My  greatest  hope  has 
been  to  set  the  reader  thinking  along  a  line 
which  may  be  new  to  him;  and  the  special 
question  I  would  leave  him  to  work  out  in  his 
own  mind  is  whether  we  are  not  in  danger  of 
making  an  insoluble  mess  of  our  struggle  with 
the  Indian  problem  if  we  begin  at  the  wrong 
end  of  the  process  and  try  to  "educate"  the 
Indian  from  above  downward,  instead  of 
starting  with  him  on  the  ground  from  which 
he  must  be  raised. 
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DISREPUTABLE  comer, 
you  say?     Well,  perhaps, 
from  a  thrifty  farmer's 
point  of  view.     But  this 
particular  comer  is  not  se- 
lected  for   utilitarian  pur- 
poses, but  for  its  vagrant 
beckoning  to  feet  weary  with  useful  plodding. 
The  inclosing  walls  have  not  even  a  semblance 
of  purpose;  for  they  are  broken  and  stagger- 
ing, with  the  majority  of  their  stones  strayed 
or  fallen  from  duty.    But  over  and  among 
and  about  them  are  vagabond  weeds  and 
riotous  vines  and  sturdy,  defiant  shrubs — a 
shameless  flaunting  in  the  face  of  law  and 
order.    But  at  sight  of   them  there  is  a 
hastening  of  our  law-and-order  feet,  a  quick- 
ening of  our  unrighteously  cramped  pulse. 
What  if  some  of  the  weeds  are  condemned? 


They  are  beautiful  in  their  squatter  sov- 
ereignty among  the  rocks;  graceful,  appro- 
priate even,  in  their  lawless  wanderings. 
And  thanks  be,  our  law-and-order  pulse  is 
to  be  quiescent  for  the  nonce. 

"How  d'ye  do!  How  d'ye  do!"  comes  the 
breezy  voice  of  a  brigadier  vireo,  welcoming 
us,  as  it  were,  into  this  land  of  gypsying;  and 
from  somewhere  beyond,  among  the  patches 
of  huckleberry  bushes,  follows  the  meadow 
lark's  tantalizing,  "I  see  you!  You  can't 
see  me!" 

These  patches  of  huckleberry  bushes,  in 
league  with  equally  irregular  and  brigandish 
patches  of  bay  berry  bushes  and  sumac 
bushes  and  laurel  and  other  outlawed  bushes, 
have  full  possession  of  the  pasture. 

The  weeds  grow  tall  and  rank  along  the 
tumbling  walls  and  outlying  stones,  for  there 
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is  no  one  to  say  them  nay.  And  such  studies 
of  color  as  they  are!  Here  is  the  Joe  Pye 
weed,  strong  and  stalky  renegade  and  wan- 
derer, its  grayish-pink  blossoms  set  amid  the 
cool  sage  green  of  its  rough  leaves.  And 
fellowing  lawlessly  with  it  are  the  ironweed 
with  its  purple  crown,  the  towering  ragweed, 
and  the  dusky  white  boneset,  whose  bitter 
tincture  was  so  esteemed  by  our  grandmothers 
and  so  detested  by  us. 

In  both  the  ironweed  and  the  boneset 
the  bees  find  rich  stores  of  honey.  And  the 
greedy  gluttons,  the  bumblebees,  are  also  here 
in  high  feather,  drinking  their  fill  at  these 
wayside  inns.  One  great  golden  fellow  has 
been  tippling  all  the  sunny  morning  at  the 
bar  of  the  purple  thistles — they  always  keep 
open  house  for  such  swashbucklers  as  this. 
He  is  drunk  with  very  sweetness,  and  buzzes 
a  drinking  song  in  a  mumbling,  maudlin 
whisper,  and  when  we  touch  him  gently  with 
a  timothy  head  he  drops  helplessly  to  the 
ground,  overcome  by  his  cups. 

The  trailing  banners  of  fleece  in  the  blue 
sky  overhead  send  cloud  shadows  dappling 
across  the  loungers  and  revelers.  A  catbird 
atilt  on  a  ragweed  pours  out  a  jolly  medley 
in  answer  to  the  trill  of  a  song-sparrow  who 
sways  recklessly  upon  a  wild  rose.  Bees 
drone  a  fairy  bass,  and  grasshoppers  s-zip, 
s-zip,  a  gypsy  fandango. 

"So  glad,  so  glad!  So  warm,  so  warm! 
Sweet,  sweet,  sweet!"  carol  the  birds,  and  we 
linger  in  our  passage  across  the  wall  into  the 
land  of  shiftless  delights.  There  is  so  much 
to  be  seen  and  heard,  so  much  to  please  our 
sense  of  smell,  that  it  were  a  pity  to  lose  even 
the  passing  note  of  a  cricket  or  the  fragrance 
of  an  unseen  rose.  "Here — here — here! 
Hee-dle-dee-dle-dee! "  laughs  a  jolly  titmouse, 
breaking  unceremoniously  into  our  reverie; 
and  "Ha,  ha,  ha!  I-must-have-my-fun-if-I 
break-every-heart-in-the-pas-tu-r-r-re! "  joins 
in  a  rollicking  bobolink. 

A  grasshopper  begins  to  shrill  his  wings, 
the  music  rising  into  piercing,  dominant  in- 
tensity, and  then  falling  until  it  is  lost  in  the 
other  voices  of  the  pasture.  For  a  long  time 
we  look  in  vain  search  of  the  soloist,  and  at 
length  find  him  perched  on  the  very  tip  of  a 
long  blade  of  grass,  ready  at  a  moment's 
notice  to  make  one  of  his  wonderful  leaps  to 
another  grass  blade  ten  or  fifteen  feet  away. 

Here  under  our  feet  grows  the  white  snake- 
root,  a  dainty  little  wild  sister,  or  cousin,  of 
the  florist's  ageratum.  Its  tiny,  brushlike 
blossoms  are  snow  white,  and   its  masses, 


often  rising  four  feet  high,  are  very  attractive. 
Then  here  is  the  pearly  everlasting,  with  its 
nutty  fragrance  and  its  pretty  tenant,  the  black 
velvet  caterpillar,  the  humble  foremnner  of 
Hunter's  butterfly.  Of  course  you  know 
the  ragweed,  with  its  tall,  slender  stem  and 
its  spike  of  greenish  blossoms;  but  do  you 
know  that  fairy,  frostlike  pith  that  hides 
away  in  the  dried  stem?  Here,  too,  grow 
the  beggar's  ticks,  rather  pretty  in  their  gowns 
of  rusty  yellow,  and  of  course  brushing  our 
clothes  in  successful  efforts  to  obtain  trans- 
portation to  other  lands  for  their  numerous 
progeny  of  seeds. 

Listen  to  that  exquisite  trill  of  a  goldfinch 
to  his  love.  You  know  him,  the  little  yellow 
bird  gracefully  tilting  upon  a  mullein  stalk. 
Bright  of  feather,  his  golden  coat  is  tipped  on 
wing  and  tail  with  black  velvet  to  match  the 
pretty  cap  upon  his  head.  Wildly  sweet 
pours  his  love  song,  as  he  dips  and  rises  upon 
the  stalk,  "Hear  me,  dearie,  hear  me,  dearie! " 

Brown  bees  fumble  and  mumble,  clinging 
to  rocking  blossoms  that  tilt  and  sway  under 
their  weight.  Each  saddlebag  upon  each 
hairy  hind  leg  brims  over  with  pollen,  jewels 
rare,  for  under  the*  microscope  each  yellow 
grain  takes  on  an  exquisite  form,  carved  and 
etched  like  an  ancient  gem. 

The  goldenrod  has  unfurled  her  yellow 
flag,  calling  together  her  faithful  subjects, 
for  she  is  queen  to  a  motley  court:  here  the 
slender- wais ted  wasp,  in  armor  of  steely  blue, 
drinks  his  fill;  here  the  soldier  beetles,  in 
uniform  of  •  black  and  yellow,  gather  so 
thickly  that  the  sprays  bend  and  sway  be- 
neath them — the  striped  locust  borer  is  a 
great  lover  of  the  goldenrod,  and  so  is  the 
blister  beetle.  Then  see,  secreted  in  the 
center  of  this  cluster,  the  ambush  bug,  a 
quaint  little  fellow  in  a  green  coat  with 
broad,  squat  body  and  strong  fore  legs.  He 
is  in  ambush  that  he  may  seize  and  kill  some 
innocent  tippler,  often  by  his  daring  over- 
coming insects  much  larger  than  himself. 

The  soft,  wTeather-toned  grays  of  the 
stones  are  here  and  there  wrapped  about 
by  Virginia  creepers,  that  wait  like  sleeping 
beauties  for  the  lightest  kiss  of  Jack  Frost  to 
blush  crimson.  Golden  shafts  of  sunlight 
breaking  through  the  fleece  of  clouds  soften 
and  bar  the  leaves.  Birds  carol  and  call, 
cajole  and  exchange  badinage;  and  the  music 
of  "singing  wings"  pulsates  with  the  spirit  of 
summer.  How  the  waves  of  tone  ebb  and 
flow,  tossing  back  and  forth  now  a  solo,  duet, 
or  grand  chorus — rising,  rising,  flowing  up- 
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ward  in  a  tide  of  song;  then  ebbing,  ebbing, 
to  the  faintest  whisper.  The  wild  asters 
bloom  a  faintly  purple  mist  among  the  va- 
grant bushes  of  the  pasture,  and  over  them 
tiny  white  and  delicate  blue  and  yellow 
butterflies  float  and  settle  and  drift  from 
flower  to  flower,  uncoiling  slender  trunks  to 
drink  deep  of  honey. 

A  long,  straggling  patch  of  wild  columbine 
has  taken  possession  of  the  ground  on  two 
sides  of  a  pasture  rock,  and  the  rock  itself 
is  draped  in  a  riotous  glory  of  pink  and 
green.  The  bindweed,  with  its  rosy  trumpets 
and  glossy,  heartshaped  leaves,  has  crept  in 
and  out,  weaving  a  robe  of  beauty  that  con- 
trasts exquisitely  with  the  soft  grays  of  the 
weatherbeaten  rock.  At  a  closer  examina- 
tion the  shining  leaves  are  found  to  be  per- 
forated with  tiny  holes,  for,  be  it  known, 
the  bindweed  is  one  of  Dame  Nature's 
favorites,  and  she  often  stars  it  with  her 
living  jewels.  Under  the  leaves  we  find  the 
"golden  dandy"  feeding,  the  Cassida  auri- 
cliaicea,  a  very  long  name  for  a  very  little 
beetle;  but  on  more  intimate  acquaintance 
he  will  be  found  worthy.  His  shell  is  a 
brilliant  gold,  while  a  brother  near  him  is  a 
perfect  opal;  beyond  these  is  one  of  a  dull 
yellow,  and  still  another  of  purest  peart. 
Each  and  every  golden  beetle  changes  his 
color  as  suits  his  whim,  but  it  is  no  use  to 
carry  him  home  for  one's  cherished  collec- 
tion, for  once  deprive  him  of  his  life  and  he 
is  only  a  little,  rusty,  brown  beetle.  It  is  the 
soul  of  him  that  glows. 


Ah,  here  among  the  huckleberry  bushes  is 
a  gilded  tyrant  of  the  web,  large,  golden 
yellow,  with  rich  velvety  black  markings. 
She  fairly  glows  with  color  as  she  sits  in  state 
in  her  silken  house,  a  house  so  large  that  it 
requires  six  stout  guy  ropes  of  more  than 
five  feet  in  length  to  support  it  between  the 
blackberry  spray  and  the  tall  stalk  of  boneset, 
where  it  is  swung.  The  web  itself  is  a  marvel 
of  weaving,  a  gauzy  maze,  yet  wonderfully 
strong,  as  is  soon  proved,  for  even  as  we  look 
a  large  grasshopper,  with  more  agility  than 
wit,  springs  right  into  the  midst  of  it.  But 
Madam  Spider  is  ready  for  him.  The  web 
swings  violently  to  and  fro,  the  legs  of  the 
grasshopper  tearing  a  great  rent  in  the  lace- 
like fabric;  but  before  he  can  kick  himself 
loose,  he  is  deftly  enveloped  in  a  silvery  cloud 
of  floss,  for  madam  has  turned  her  spinnerets 
upon  him;  before  many  seconds  he  swings 
helpless  in  a  silken  hammock.  Now  madam 
comes  down  her  zigzag  stair  and  calmly 
looks  him  over;  but  as  a  wasp  at  this  moment 
foolishly  flies  into  the  web,  she  pauses  only 
to  give  her  victim  a  bite  with  her  poisonous 
fangs  and  then  hastens  away  to  attend  to  the 
wasp,  leaving  the  poor  grasshopper  until  she 
has  time  to  eat  him. 

But  the  sun  is  beginning  to  tinge  the  west 
with  rose  and  gold,  while  the  lengthening 
shadows  warn  us  that  the  day  has  somehow 
slipped  away.  As  we  turn,  reluctant,  a  wood 
pewec.whohasdrifted — perhaps  like  ourselves 
—from  his  natural  home  out  into  the  pasture, 
lisps,  "Goocl-by,  dear-ie,  dearie,  dearie!" 
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THE    LOOTING   OF   ALASKA 

THE    TRUE    STORY    OF   A    ROBBERY    BY    LAW 

By  REX  E.  BEACH 

V.    AFTERMATH   AND   RETROSPECT 


JN  the  foFegoing  chapters  I 
2)  have  recounted  a  story  of 
I  official  intrigue  so  unique 
J  in  its  daring,  so  complete 
a  in  its  debauchery,  that  the 
W  reader  may  question  its 
correctness.  He  may  say: 
These  things  cannot  occur  in  this  day. 

In  this  article  I  shall  quote  at  some  length 
from  the  Congressional  Record  and  from  the 
decisions  of  the  United  States  Court  which 
reviewed  the  affair.    The  opinions  are  based 


upon  sworn  testimony,  thousands  of  pages  of 
it.  After  following  them,  let  the  reader  judge 
whether  I  have  rendered  injustice  to  any  man. 
One  would  expect  affairs  in  Alaska  to  have 
improved  after  the  salutary  example  afforded 
by  McKenzie's  punishment.  But  far  from  it. 
With  the  head  and  directing  genius  gone,  a 
weathercock  judge  on  the  bench,  veering  at 
every  breath  of  a  corrupt  environment,  mat- 
ters grew  hopeless.  Instead  of  working  along 
a  clearly  defined  policy  of  graft,  everyone 
turned  out  for  himself  now,  and  it  became 
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a  question  of  who  could  whisper  sweetest 
into  the  judicial  ear.  Injunctions  continued, 
mines  were  tied  up,  progress  stopped,  while 
Corruption  perched  upon  the  house  tops. 
Noyes  followed  no  fixed  course,  but  became 
mo  re  drun  k  en ,  more  hopelessly  vacillati  ng  each 
day.  He  rendered  no  written  opinions,  took 
many  cases  under  advisement  for  weeks  to- 
gether, thus  blocking  the  course  of  justice,  and 
doing  the  country  irreparable  harm,  even  when 
the  matters  involved  were  of  no  interest  to  his 
accomplices.  In  one  case  he  reversed  himself 
three  times  within  an  hour.  The  long  arctic 
winter  came  and  went,  and  there  was  no  help. 
For  a  whole  year  the  Nomites  stood  for 
this,  stubborn  in  their  belief  that  if  the  true 
story  were  told  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
they  would  gain  relief.  It  was  presented 
and  nothing  done.  It  was  presented  again  and 
nothing  done.  Action  was  withheld  at  head- 
quarters and  complaints  smothered.    Then 


one  day  the  judge  announced  that  he  would 
not  obey  an  order  which  had  come  from  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  citing  him  to  appear 
at  San  Francisco  in  answer  lo  a  charge  of  con- 
tempt, but  would  hold  his  place  all  winter. 
Cold  weather  was  coming  on  again.  The 
second  winter  was  near  when,  for  eight 
months,  navigation  would  be  closed  and  suc- 
cor impossible.  If  the  community  was  not  to 
fatten  these  vultures  for  another  season,  it 
must  act,  and  act  quickly. 

Vigilantes  were  formed  and  preparations 
made  to  hang  the  judge,  Joe  Wood,  and  all  the 
rest  who  needed  it.  This  organization  con- 
sisted not  of  the  spawn  of  the  slums,  as  Noyes 
and  his  exalted  friends  claimed  later,  but  of 
business  and  professional  men,  many  without 
mining  interests  of  any  kind,  pub  lie- spirited 
men  who  were  building  a  State  for  our  Union. 
This  assertion  may  be  doubted,  yet  a  man 
who  loves  the  law  may  still  have  red  blood  in 
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IN  the  foregoing  chapters  I 
have  recounted  a  story  of 
official  intrigue  so  unique 
in  its  daring,  so  complete 
in  lis  debauchery,  that  the 
reader  may  question  its 
correctness.  He  may  say: 
These  things  cannot  occur  in  this  day. 

In  this  article  I  shall  quote  at  some  length 
from  the  Congressional  Record  and  from  the 
decisions  of  the  United  States  Court  which 
reviewed  the  affair.     The  opinions  are  based 


upon  sworn  testimony,  thousands  of  pages  of 
it.  After  following  them,  let  the  reader  judge 
whether  I  have  rendered  injustice  to  any  man. 
One  would  expect  affairs  in  Alaska  to  have 
improved  after  the  salutary  example  afforded 
by  McKenzie's  punishment.  But  far  from  it. 
With  the  head  and  directing  genius  gone,  a 
weathercock  judge  on  the  bench,  veering  at 
every  breath  of  a  corrupt  environment,  mat- 
ters grew  hopeless.  Instead  of  working  along 
a  clearly  defined  policy  of  graft,  everyone 
turned  out  for  himself  now,  and  it  became 
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a  question  of  who  could  whisper  sweetest 
into  the  judicial  ear.  Injunctions  continued, 
mines  were  tied  up,  progress  stopped,  while 
Corruption  perched  upon  the  house  tops. 
Noyes  followed  no  fixed  course,  but  became 
more  drunken,  more  hopelessly  vacillating  each 
day.  He  rendered  no  written  opinions,  took 
many  cases  under  advisement  for  weeks  to- 
gether, thus  blocking  the  course  of  justice,  and 
doing  the  country  irreparable  harm,  even  when 
the  matters  involved  were  of  no  interest  to  his 
accomplices.  In  one  case  he  reversed  himself 
three  times  within  an  hour.  The  long  arctic 
winter  came  and  went,  and  there  was  no  help. 
For  a  whole  year  the  Nomkes  stood  for 
this,  stubborn  in  their  belief  that  if  the  true 
story  were  told  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
they  would  gain  relief.  It  was  presented 
and  nothing  done.  It  was  presented  again  and 
nothing  done.  Action  was  withheld  at  head- 
quarters and  complaints  smothered.    Then 


one  day  the  judge  announced  that  he  would 
not  obey  an  order  which  had  come  from  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  citing  him  to  appear 
at  San  Francisco  in  answer  to  a  charge  of  con- 
tempt, but  would  hold  his  place  all  winter. 
Cold  weather  was  coming  on  again.  The 
second  winter  was  near  when,  for  eight 
months,  navigation  would  be  closed  and  suc- 
cor impossible.  If  the  community  was  not  to 
fatten  these  vultures  for  another  season,  it 
must  act,  and  act  quickly. 

Vigilantes  were  formed  and  preparations 
made  to  hang  the  judge,  Joe  Wood,  and  all  the 
rest  who  needed  it.  This  organization  con- 
sisted not  of  the  spawn  of  the  slums,  as  Noyes 
and  his  exalted  friends  claimed  later,  but  of 
business  and  professional  men,  many  without 
mining  interests  of  any  kind,  public-spirited 
men  who  were  building  a  State  for  our  Union. 
This  assertion  may  be  doubted,  yet  a  man 
who  loves  the  law  may  still  have  red  blood  in 
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his  veins.  He  may  be  a  good  citizen  and  yet 
retain  sufficient  self-respect  to  revolt  at  a  reign 
of  reprobates. 

Jusl  as  the  plans  for  violence  were  com- 
pleted, Noyes  characteristically  changed  his 
mind  and  decided  to  answer  the  accusations 
against  him.  Before  going  aboard  ship,  he 
did  a  remarkable  thing.  He  issued  an  order 
turning  over  to  the  rightjul  owners  a  claim  on 
Glacier  Creek  which  his  friends  had  been 
working.  This  act  would  be  worthy  of  last- 
ing enshrinement  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
the  jumpers  followed  him  out  to  the  steamer, 
got  him  drunk,  and,  as  the  anchor  was 
weighed,  induced  him  to  sign  other  orders, 
revoking  his  previous  ones,  and  putting  them 
back  in  possession.  These  they  served, 
ejected  the  owners,  hired  a  crew  of  despera- 
does and  prize  fighters,  fortified  the  mine,  and 
resumed  operations. 


It  was  time  to  act. 

Sixty-three  armed  vigilantes  left  the  city 
one  rainy  night,  held  up  a  railroad  train,  and 
forced  the  engineer  to  haul  them  to  the  end 
of  the  line.  They  surrounded  the  disputed 
mine  and,  at  a  signal,  closed  in.  The  night 
was  so  black  that  the  guards  were  late  in  giv- 
ing the  alarm,  and,  with  a  rush,  the  garrison 
was  overwhelmed,  disarmed,  and  lined  up  in 
the  rain.  Shots  were  fired  during  the  en- 
counter, and  one  man  wounded.  Tenls  were 
torn  down,  outfits  destroyed,  and  the  jumpers 
sent  out  into  the  night  barefooted  and  shirt- 
less, under  the  threat  of  death  if  they  re: 
turned. 

Judge  Noyes  had  left  his  office  in  terrible 
shape,  winter  was  near,  the  country  tied  up 
under  a  mass  of  injunctions  with  no  apparent 
hope  of  action  for  eight  months,  when  the 
Department  of  Justice,  hitherto  so  sluggish, 
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notified  Judge  James  Wickersham,  who  was 
within  reach,  to  assume  the  vacant  place. 
This  he  did,  straightway  dissolving  injunc- 
tions right  and  left,  and  starting  the  rusty 
wheels  of  justice.  In  his  wholesale  cleaning 
up,  action  was  taken  against  the  vigilantes, 
and  certain  men  suspected  of  the  Glacier 
Creek  episode  were  indicted  for  riot.  To  fur- 
ther private  ends,  some  of  his  court  officials 
told  him  that  efforts  were  on  foot  to  pack 
the  jury  for  acquittal.  Meanwhile  they  them- 
selves proceeded  to  pack  it  for  conviction. 

Becoming  alarmed,  Judge  Wickersham  se- 
lected a  man  he  had  known  elsewhere,  in 
whose  honesty  he  trusted,  as  jury  commis- 
sioner. This  party  walked  down  the  main 
street  of  the  city,  selecting  his  panel  from  the 
business  signs  on  both  sides.  To  bear  out 
the  statement  that  these  rioters  were  not 
hoodlums,  three  of  the  vigilantes  were  so  im- 
paneled and  found  themselves  on  the  jury 
which  tried  their  fellows.  There  was  no 
conviction. 

Judge  Noyes  appeared  before  the  San  Fran- 
cisco courts  and,  after  an  interminable  hear- 
ing, was  adjudged  guilty  of  contempt,  but, 
owing  to  his  office,  was  fined  one  thousand 
dollars  in  lieu  of  imprisonment. 

Wood,  the  district  attorney,  was  likewise 
convicted  and  received  four  months.  Frost, 
his  assistant,  the  ex-Government  examiner, 
was  imprisoned  for  twelve  months.  One 
Thomas  J.  Geary,  who  had  acted  as  legal  ad- 
viser to  Noyes,  McKenzie,  et  at.,  was  dis- 
charged as  there  was  not  sufficient  proof  to 
convict  him  in  the  contempt  proceedings,  but 
Judge  Dudley  DuBose,  acting  in  a  similar 
capacity,  served  a  brief  sentence. 

In  his  opinion  of  these  cases,  Judge  Ross 
said: 

"I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  records  and 
evidence  in  the  cases  show  beyond  any  rea- 
sonable doubt  that  the  circumstances  under 
which  and  the  purposes  for  which  each  of 
these  persons  committed  the  contempt  al- 
leged and  so  found,  were  far  graver  than  is 
indicated  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  and  that 
the  punishment  awarded  by  the  court  is  whol- 
ly inadequate  to  the  gravity  of  the  offenses. 
.  "I  think  the  records  and  evidence  show 
very  clearly  that  the  contempts  of  JudgeNoyes 
and  Frost  were  committed  in  pursuance  of  a 
corrupt  conspiracy  with  Alexander  McKen- 
zie and  with  others  not  before  the  court,  and 
therefore  not  necessary  to  be  named,  by  which 
the  properties  involved  in  the  suits  mentioned 
in  the  opinion  were  to  be  wrongfully  taken, 


under  the  forms  of  law,  from  the  possession  of 
those  engaged  in  mining  them,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds thereof  appropriated  by  the  conspira- 
tors. For  those  shocking  offenses,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  no  punishment  that  can  be 
lawfully  imposed  in  a  contempt  proceeding  is 
adequate." 

Judge  Morrow  likewise  remarked: 

"In  my  judgment  the  evidence  establishes 
the  fact  that  there  was  a  conspiracy  between 
the  respondent,  Noyes,  McKenzie,  and  others 
to  secure  possession  of  certain  valuable  mining 
claims  at  Nome,  Alaska,  under  proceedings 
involving  the  appointment  of  a  receiver,  for 
the  purpose  of  working  the  properties  and  ob- 
taining the  gold  deposited  in  the  claims.  To 
carry  these  proceedings  to  a  supposed  suc- 
cessful conclusion,  Noyes,  McKenzie,  and 
others  found  it  a  necessary  part  of  their 
scheme  to  resist  the  process  of  this  court.  In 
pursuance  of  this  conspiracy,  the  contempt 
charge  against  Noyes  was  committed;  but  I 
agree  with  Judge  Gilbert  that  this  conspiracy 
is  outside  the  charge  of  contempt,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  respondent,  Noyes, 
holds  a  judicial  position,  I  concur  in  his  judg- 
ment that  the  respondent  be  required  to  pay  a 
fine  of  one  thousand  dollars." 

It  is  well  to  note  both  allusions  to  a  con- 
spiracy "with  others  not  before  the  court,  and 
therefore  not  necessary  to  be  named."  We 
wonder  who  they  were  and  if  this  reads  inter- 
estingly to  Senators  H.  C.  Hansbrough,  Por- 
ter J.  McCumber,  Thomas  H.  Carter,  and 
others. 

The  conviction  and  sentence  of  these  men, 
though  pitifully  insufficient  to  punish  them 
for  what  they  had  done,  established  thorough- 
ly that  they  were  guilty  of  official  malfeasance 
and  should  be  stricken  from  the  list  of  Gov- 
ernment employees — yet  what  was  done? 
Nothing!  What  action  was  taken  at  Wash- 
ington? None!  They  remained  on  the  pay 
rolls  and  continued  to  draw  their  salaries, 
though  the  vouchers  were  handed  through 
their  jail  bars.  The  salary  of  Noyes,  still 
Judge  Noyes,  during  the  time  he  sought  delay 
from  the  execution  of  his  sentence  was  nearly 
enough  to  cover  his  fine.  He  was  the  judge; 
Joe  Wood  was  still  the  district  attorney,  and 
Frost  was  yet  the  assistant  district  attorney 
for  the  Second  Judicial  District  of  Alaska. 
Who  was  behind  them?  Did  they,  together 
with  Alexander  McKenzie,  venture  to  rob 
Alaska  alone  and  unsupported,  or  does  the 
finger  still  point  to  Washington  City? 

After  Senator  Carter  had  received  the  resig- 
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nation  of  Vawter,  the  United  States  marshal 
who  proved  unruly,  a  more  plastic  tool  was 
selected  in  the  person  of  Frank  H.  Richards, 
of  Washington  State.  This  man  took  up  the 
duties  of  Mr.  Vawter  and,  after  a  series  of 
manipulations  quite  unheard  of,  was  convicted 
in  his  own  court  of  jury  packing.  His  meth- 
ods, though  time  worn  and  honored,  were  effi- 
cient and  consisted  of  filling  the  court  room 
with  "available  men,"  who  were  called  upon 
after  the  venire  had  been  exhausted.  On  one 
occasion  it  was  so  generally  known  what  he 
was  up  to,  that  the  United  States  attorney  asked 
Judge  Wickersham  to  issue  an  order  directing 
the  marshal  to  draw  a  jury  from  the  body  of 
the  district  and  not  from  the  court  room. 
This  made  it  necessary  for  Richards  to  rush 
the  proposed  jurors  out  of  the  building  and 
into  a  near-by  saloon  where  they  could  be 
served.  The  judge's  surprise  may  be  imag- 
ined when  he  saw  upon  the  jury  list  the 
names  of  the  very  men  he  had  sought  to  avoid. 
A  defaulting  postmaster  was  being  tried,  and 
after  his  acquittal  the  case  was  investigated 
and  Richards  cited.  He  confessed  and  was 
convicted. 

A  certified  copy  of  the  record  was  sent  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  without  criticism,  but, 
as  usual,  nothing  was  done.  No  one  was 
more  astonished  than  the  marshal  himself 
when  he  did  not  receive  his  dismissal  by  return 
mail.  The  matter  was  later  investigated  by 
Assistant  Attorney- General  Russell,  who  re- 
ported to  his  superior  that  the  evidence  did 
not  warrant  conviction — this  in  view  of 
Richards's  confession  of  the  crime.  So  that 
man  continued  in  office  more  than  a  year 
longer,  the  while  he  stood  convicted  on  the 
record  of  his  own  court  of  about  the  worst 
deed  that  can  be  laid  to  a  marshal's  door. 

Representation  was  made  to  the  powers  in 
Washington,  but  no  action  resulted,  and  the 
people  of  Nome  had  to  submit  to  this,  as  they 
had  submitted  to  worse  things. 

After  Wood's  removal,  Colonel  Melvin 
Griggsby  was  appointed  United  States  District 
Attorney.  Colonel  Griggsby  was  a  pioneer  of 
the  Dakotas  like  McKenzie  and  Noyes,  had 
been  Attorney-General  of  his  Territory,  was 
an  ex-member  of  the  Legislature,  and  the 
originator  of  the  Rough  Rider  idea,  serving  in 
command  of  a  regiment  named  for  him  dur- 
ing the  Spanish  War.  It  was  meet  that  he  be 
rewarded. 

Sizing  up  the  Nome  situation,  he  observed 
the  wonderful  opportunities  for  an  ambitious 
man  provided  such  a  one  was  careful.     In  ad- 


dition to  his  officiar*and  salaried  duties,  he 
assumed  the  independent  practice  of  law. 
He  appeared  before  the  court  in  behalf  of  a 
jumper  seeking  an  injunction,  and  intimated 
to  the  Swedes  who  comprised  the  Pioneer 
Mining  Company  that  he  intended  beginning 
their  immediate  prosecution  on  certain  old  in- 
dictments which  had  held  over. 

Manifestly,  here  was  another  kink  which 
had  to  be  unraveled  quickly  by  the  mine 
owners.  They  had  been  taught  a  lesson  under 
the  Noyes-McKenzie  rigime,  so  Jafet  Iinder- 
berg  called  upon  the  colonel  to  fix  up  the  mat- 
ter. Now,  with  the  advent  of  his  wealth, 
there  had  come  to  the  ex-reindeer  herder  much 
of  the  guile  of  his  adopted  country.  Al- 
though the  Pioneer  Mining  Company  em- 
ployed a  competent  and  extravagantly  high- 
priced  force  of  attorneys,  Colonel  Griggsby 
was  added  to  the  number  as  counsel,  being 
paid  a  retainer  of  ten  thousand  dollars.  The 
next  day  their  new  lawyer  came  into  court  for 
them,  thus  appearing  on  both  sides  of  the  case 
in  two  days. 

Linderberg  recounted  to  his  companions 
this  shrewd  stroke  of  business  in  estopping  the 
United  States  District  Attorney  from  prose- 
cuting them,  for  of  course  he  would  not  pro- 
ceed against  his  own  clients,  and,  albeit  the 
retainer  was  considered  a  hold-up,  he  ex- 
pressed great  glee  at  his  Machiavelianism. 

"Say,  Lindy,"  one  of  them  remarked, 
"weren't  you  indicted  for  riot  last  fall  in 
that  Glacier  Creek  episode?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  you've  hired  Griggsby  for  the  com- 
pany, of  course,  but  there's  nothing  to  keep 
him  from  getting  after  you  personally." 

"Gee!  I  never  thought  of  that."  Where- 
upon he  hurried  back  and  hired  the  Rough 
Rider  as  his  own  attorney,  paying  him  a 
further  retainer. 

The  dealings  of  this  gallant  soldier  partook 
of  his  personal  bluffness.  He  secured  bonds 
for  his  clients  by  going  to  the  saloon  keepers 
and  threatening  to  close  up  their  joints  unless 
they  furnished  the  desired  security.  Finally 
he  went  out  to  San  Francisco,  appearing  be- 
fore the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  as  counsel 
for  Frank  Richards,  the  jury-bribing  marshal, 
and  under  the  effect  of  his  endeavors  that  case 
was  reversed.  While  there,  however,  he  was 
brought  face  to  face  with  charges  of  accepting 
bribes  himself  and  of  being  absent  from  his 
post  without  leave. 

Things  Alaskan  had  by  now  assumed  such  a 
disreputable  phase  that  the  stench  reached  to 
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Washington.  This,  coupled  with  frantic  ap- 
peals for  action,  influenced  President  Roose- 
velt to  direct  a  thorough  investigation  of  that 
country's  affairs.  Assistant  Attorney-Gen- 
eral Day  went  north,  and  his  report  proved 
that  they  were  worse  than  they  had  ever  been 
painted.  He  sustained  the  charges  against 
Richards  and  Griggsby,  resulting  in  their 
summary  removal,  the  former  for  an  offense 
committed  two  years  before. 

Reverting  to  the  efforts  at  protection 
launched  by  the  conspirators'  friends  at  home, 
and  showing  what  is  possible  in  the  face  of  a 
victim's  desperation,  the  first  charges  pre- 
ferred against  Noyes  were  made  soon  after  his 
earliest' judicial  outrage  and  about  the  time 
when,  according  to  his  boast,  Attorney-Gen- 
eral Griggs  wrote  him,  commending  his  action. 
The  accusations  were  referred  to  a  clerk  in 
the  department  who,  after  a  delay  of  many 
months,  reported  that  there  was  nothing  in 
them  to  warrant  an  investigation.  Subse- 
quent to  the  resignation  of  Griggs  and  the 
appointment  of  General  Knox  to  succeed  him, 
pressure  was  again  brought  to  bear  and  a 
second  synopsis  of  the  evidence  prepared  by 
order  of  the  new  Attorney-General.  What- 
ever was  the  mysterious  influence,  it  sufficed 
to  produce  a  report  that  the  evidence  was  a 
mass  of  generalities,  not  only  indefinite,  but 
quite  lacking  in  seriousness.  This,  remem- 
ber, after  the  reign  of  terror  had  lasted  two 
years,  after  it  had  scandalized  the  public  press, 
after  McKenzie  had  been  bitterly  scored  by 
the  San  Francisco  courts,  after  Alaska  had 
exhausted  every  effort  to  make  known  her 
distress. 

Failing  all  else  against  this  pull  at  head- 
quarters, on  February  3, 1902,  the  Washing- 
ion  Post  printed  the  shameful  story  in  its  en- 
tirety, calling  attention  to  the  most  unique 
condition  ever  found  in  the  records  of  the 
American  judiciary,  characterizing  it  as  the 
most  disgraceful  affair  that  had  darkened  the 
history  of  the  Federal  courts.  It  showed 
how  these  men  had  betrayed  their  trusts,  how 
they  had  been  fined  and  sentenced  to  jail,  but 
were  still  drawing  their  salaries,  and  how 
political  influence  at  Washington  was  more 
potent  than  the  rulings  of  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  at  San  Francisco. 
It  is  said  that  Judge  Noyes,  who  had  been 
fined  one  thousand  dollars  for  participation  in 
the  conspiracy,  was  reputed  to  be  on  his  death- 
bed at  a  San  Francisco  hospital,  albeit  those 
who  knew  denied  his  illness,  calling  attention 
to  McKenzie's  reputed  sick  spell  when  sen- 


tenced similarly,  and  his  immediate  recovery 
upon  pardon. 

The  paper  further  stated  that,  instead  of 
being  cut  off  from  governmental  support  after 
the  scathing  censure  of  the  courts,  this  judge 
was  still  drawing  five  thousand  dollars  a 
year  and  an  additional  daily  sum  during  his 
absence  from  Nome.  While  seeking  delay 
from  a  sentence  considered  woefully  inade- 
quate by  the  judges,  his  salary  had  nearly 
equaled  his  fine. 

The  Post  pointed  out  that  United  States 
District  Attorney  Wood,  who  was  serving  a 
sentence  made  light  purposely  because  of 
his  turning  State's  evidence,  was  on  the 
pay  roll  at  the  rate  of  five  thousand  dollars 
a  year;  and  that  C.  A.  S.  Frost,  who  had 
gone  forth  as  special  agent  to  ferret  out 
the  Nome  situation  and  had  joined  forces 
with  the  gang,  was  at  liberty  in  that  city 
drawing  a  salary  of  twenty-five  hundred  a 
year,  although  under  sentence  of  one  year  in 
jail. 

While  these  moneys  were  being  paid,  the 
business  interests  of  Nome,  amounting  to 
millions,  were  clamoring  for  an  honest  judge 
before  whom  litigation  could  be  taken  with 
confidence. 

The  newspaper  openly  alleged  that  an  in- 
fluential coterie  of  quiet-working,  Western 
politicians  were  wielding  such  power  as  to 
block  progress  at  every  turn  and  that  each 
contemplated  move  of  the  Government  had 
been  delayed  by  the  interposition  of  these 
men.  It  was  cited  how  the  San  Francisco 
judges  were  amazed  that  this  notorious  case 
should  be  treated  with  such  leniency. 

This  article  had  its  effect.  Senator  Till- 
man, of  South  Carolina,  rose  before  the 
Senate  that  morning,  calling  for  an  investi- 
gation. He  asked  why  the  President  had  not 
removed  this  judge. 

Senator  Teller,  of  Colorado,  also  said  of 
Noyes:  "I  wish  to  state  that  more  than  a  year 
ago  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  Ninth  Cir- 
cuit administered  to  this  man  a  rebuke  that 
was  unequaled  in  the  history  of  judges  of 
courts  of  the  United  States,  and  did  it  unani- 
mously. The  tool  of  this  judge,  into  whose 
hands  he  had  put  all  the  property  practically 
in  the  vicinity  of  Nome,  without  bond  in  many 
cases,  taking  property  from  the  owners  that 
was  not  described  or  named  in  the  bills,  they 
put  in  jail  for  a  failure  to  comply  with  the 
mandates  of  that  court.  That  was  as  well 
known  to  the  Senate  then  as  it  is  now,  and 
there  never  has  been  and  could  not  be  any 
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question  of  the  power  of  the  Executive  to  re- 
move him  at  any  time. 

"I  know  at  least  one  senator,  and  more, 
too,  for  that  matter,  who  repeatedly  urged  on 
the  then,  not  the  present,  Attorney-General 
[meaning  Griggs]  to  remove  this  man.  I 
know  that  the  governor  urged  his  removal 
and  said:  'If  you  cannot  remove  him,  for 
Heaven's  sake  send  him  to  some  other  dis- 
trict.' Men  have  told  me  of  the  outrages  of 
this  judge  and  have  said  to  me  in  the  most  pos- 
itive terms  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
United  States  army  there  they  would  have 
hung  him  to  one  of  the  trees  of  that  district. 

"Now,  this  has  been  a  crying  shame.  The 
people  of  that  country  have  been  without  ju- 
dicial law  for  more  than  fifteen  months,  and 
the  recital  of  the  outrages  that  that  man  has 
committed  under  the  power  conferred  upon 
him  would  startle  the  American  people,  for  I 
declare  there  has  been  no  instance  like  it  in 
the  history  of  American  jurisprudence  from 
the  very  earliest  settlement  of  the  country 
to  the  present  time." 

Of  course  Mr.  Hansbrough  spoke  in  de- 
fense. The  next  day  he  denominated  the 
Hon.  Alexander  McKenzie  as  "a  reputable 
man,  an  honest  man,  a  man  who  in  point  of 
integrity  is  the  peer  of  any  man  in  this  body." 
He  upheld  the  acts  committed  in  Alaska, 
championed  Judge  Noyes  as  a  long-suffering, 
much-maligned  victim  of  a  conspiracy,  and 
arraigned  the  three  Circuit  Court  judges  at 
San  Francisco,  attacking  their  record  as  a 
travesty  on  justice,  and  indefensible  from  any 
standpoint.  He  attempted  to  besmirch  the 
ermine  of  these  men,  whose  reputations  are 
second  to  no  judges  on  the  United  States 
bench,  and  implied  that  they  had  been  cor- 
rupted and  had  endeavored  to  incite  public 
passion  against  the  honest,  earnest,  Chris- 
tian gentlemen  who  had  gone  to  Nome. 

Mr.  McCumber,  his  junior  colleague,  also 
objected  strenuously,  particularly  to  Sena- 
tor Tillman's  request  that  the  opinions  of 
the  court  be  embodied  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  so  that  members  might  read  a  synop- 
sis of  the  events  which  had  influenced  the 
decision.  On  the  5th  of  February  he  made 
the  most  elaborate  defense  of  the  conspira- 
tors which  had  been  attempted,  some  extracts 
of  which  have  been  given  in  a  preceding 
article.  His  defense  eulogized  the  much- 
traduced  McKenzie  and  the  unfortunate 
Noyes,  and  was  replete  with  false  statements. 

The  only  effect  of  both  his  and  Hans- 
brough's  arguments  was  to  bring  to  issue  the 


honesty  of  three  United  States  judges  of  un- 
sullied reputation.  Either  McKenzie,  Noyes, 
and  the  rest  were  guilty  and  merited  punish- 
ment, or  these  Western  court  officials  were 
utterly  corrupt,  and  deserving  of  impeachment 

Again  did  Senator  Tillman  attack  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  President  Roosevelt 
as  neglectful  of  their  duty,  and  again  was  an 
effort  made  to  smother  the  affair  and  prevent 
the  incorporation  pf  the  judge's  opinions  into 
the  Congressional  Record. 

At  last  Senator  Stewart,  the  old  man  whose 
efforts  two  years  before  had  defeated  the  Hans- 
brough amendment,  arose.  So  clear,  com- 
plete, and  masterful  was  his  exposure  of  the 
whole  amazing  affair  that  no  intelligent  man 
could  have  had  the  audacity  to  raise  a  dissent- 
ing voice. 

This  speech  and  the  evidence  introduced 
therein  showed  up  the  transaction  in  such  a 
merciless  light  that,  upon  request,  a  large  part 
of  it  was  expunged  from  the  Congressional 
Record.  It  was  not  good  politics  to  circulate 
literature  of  this  character  through  the  home 
districts  of  the  men  behind  the  plot.  It 
would  not  be  proper  reading  for  the  Repub- 
lican voters  of  North  Dakota,  and  in  Montana 
it  was  likewise  of  no  benefit  to  Senator  Carter. 
Through  courtesy  it  was  stricken  out 

After  General  Knox  had  made  his  report  to 
the  attorneys  attacking  Judge  Noyes,  he  was 
plainly  told  that  the  evidence  was  there,  but 
that  his  assistants  did  not  want  to  find  it 
Upon  this  he  looked  into  the  affair  himself, 
and  two  days  later  notified  Noyes's  attorney 
to  appear  at  the  Department  of  Justice  to  de- 
fend his  client  from  the  charges  preferred 
against  him.  Thus,  eighteen  months  after 
they  were  filed,  the  charges  came  to  a  hearing. 
The  judge  was  dismissed,  the  sole  evidence 
against  him  being  the  record  of  his  own  court, 
which  had  lain  in  the  Department  of  Justice 
for  a  year  and  a  half. 

Some  one  has  said,  "Conspiracy  among 
the  clerks"!  Department  clerks  do  not  con- 
spire to  save  the  heads  of  strangers.  In- 
competency then!  Perhaps,  but  why  were 
no  clerks  removed?  Not  only  was  criticism 
withheld  from  the  men  who  handled  this 
case,  but  one  of  them  has  been  promoted. 

This  does  not  mark  the  end  of  Alaskan  cor- 
ruption— that  has  continued  and  will  continue 
as  long  as  men  are  appointed  to  office  because 
of  favor  rather  than  fitness;  but  it  marked  the 
death  of  the  Alaskan  Gold  Mining  Company, 
the  most  brazen,  high-born,  daring  political 
robbery  that  has  come  to  light  in  years.    As 
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final  and  conclusive  evidence  that  the  whole 
wretched  plot  from  the  Hansbrough  amend- 
ment to  the  dismissal  of  Noyes  had  but  the 
one  motive  in  view,  viz.,  to  gain  control  of  the 
rich  mines  by  hook  or  crook,  is  the  fact  that 
not  one  of  the  cases  wherein  this  company 
alleged  title  ever  came  to  final  hearing.  They 
were  appealed  with  great  ostentation  but 
never  tried.  It  would  be  interesting  to  scan 
the  stock  subscription  lists  of  this  fifteen-mil- 
lion-dollar  dummy  had  they  not  been  so  care- 
fully destroyed.  No  doubt  there  were  other 
names  thereon  as  prominent  as  those  of  the 
men  who  defended  it  so  persistently. 

In  looking  back  it  is  alarming  to  think  how 
narrowly  they  missed  complete  success.  Had 
Noyes  been  another  McKenzie  with  the 
strength  and  resource  of  that  one,  had  he 
possessed  the  ability  to  disguise  his  rulings 
with  the  semblance  of  law  or  technicality, 
they  would  have  realized,  despite  the  efforts  of 
an  honest  superior  court.  Had  those  three 
'Frisco  judges  partaken  ever  so  slightly  of  the 
dilatory  Washington  spirit,  where  would  it 
have  ended?  Perhaps,  on  appeal  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  justice  would 
have  been  rendered,  but  the  owners  would 
have  found  their  mines  exhausted,  the  money 
gone,  and  some  of  us  would  own  stock  in  a 
bankrupt  mining  company  for  which  we  had 
paid  par. 

The  policy  regarding  Alaskan  appoint- 
ments is  wrong.  Following  Noyes,  an  ob- 
scure Pennsylvania  lawyer  by  the  name  of 
Alfred  S.  Moore  was  appointed  at  the  behest 
of  Matt  Quay.  The  man  was  not  fitted  for 
the  position  in  any  way.  A  weak  or  inex- 
perienced judge  has  it  in  his  power  to  stunt 
the  growth  and  development  of  a  new  coun- 
try as  effectively  as  one  who  is  corrupt. 

In  another  district  a  judge  has  been  ap- 
pointed from  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  at  the 
instance  of  the  chairman  of  the  New  York 
Republican  State  Committee,  so  it  is  said. 
The  appointee  was  but  thirty  years  old  and, 
in  addition  to  lacking  judicial  experience, 
he  was  possessed  of  absolutely  no  practical 
knowledge  of  mining  litigation.  He  is  reput- 
ed to  be  a  good  man,  but  why  should  Alaska 
be  forced  to  educate  judges  in  mining  law  at 
the  cost  of  her  own  resources  ? 

An  Eastern  man  is  unfitted  for  the  Alas- 
kan bench  by  geographical  reasons.  Lawyers 
who  know  the  West,  who  have  lived  among 
mines  and  are  familiar  with  the  intricacies  of 
the  laws  and  decisions  governing  them,  should 


be  sent  there.  It  is  a  great  country  and  men 
of  ripe  experience  are  required  to  meet  its 
manifold  and  unusual  conditions,  physical, 
financial,  and  political. 

Men  are  building  cities  around  its  borders, 
are  laboring  fretfully  up  its  waterways,  and, 
at  the  cost  of  strife  and  struggle,  are  uncover- 
ing wealth  to  startle  the  world — but  still  the 
country  is  unknown.  Alaska  sits  alone — 
silent,  waiting,  stupendous,  alluring — and 
stronger  men  are  needed  to  govern  her  than 
those  who  assist  in  her  conquest. 

What  worked  once  will  work  again.  As 
Senator  Tillman  said,  "If  this  great  American 
Government,  with  its  machinery,  cannot  pro- 
vide honest  judges  and  honest  district  attor- 
neys and  other  officers  in  Alaska,  where  our 
language  is  spoken,  and  you  are  entering  upon 
a  programme  which  involves  sending  to  the 
Pacific  judges  who  have  full  sway  to  tyrannize 
over  and  rob  and  oppress  people  who  do  not 
speak  our  language,  is  it  not  a  commentary  on 
the  situation  which  should  give  you  gentlemen 
who  are  hell  bent  on  your  programme  a  little 
pause? 

"If  we  cannot  protect  American  miners;  if 
we  cannot  get  honest  judges  in  Alaska;  if 
we  cannot  send,  even  from  the  Department 
of  Justice,  a  trusted  agent,  but  what  as  soon 
as  he  gets  in  that  atmosphere  he  becomes  de- 
bauched and  is  bribed  and  bought  to  lend  him- 
self to  schemes  of  this  so-called  syndicate — 
what  will  we  do  when  syndicate  after  syndi- 
cate has  been  turned  loose,  as  you  propose  to 
do  in  the  Philippines  ?" 

Are  such  conditions  as  we  have  recounted 
made  possible  by  our  territorial  policy,  by  our 
system  of  official  appointments,  by  the  moral 
degradation  of  our  professional  politicians,  or 
by  an  indifferent,  calloused  public  sentiment? 
We  don't  know.  We  do  know,  however, 
that  away  out  yonder,  "where  northern  lights 
come  down  o*  nights  to  dance  with  the  house- 
less snow,"  brave  and  hardy  men  are  building 
out  of  Seward's  Folly  a  great  country.  They 
are  strong  men  who  have  given  over  comfort 
and  love  and  home  to  blaze  a  trail  in  the  land 
where  hardship  is  a  heritage.  They  are  poor 
men,  else  they  would  not  be  there.  They 
work  unstintingly  at  a  thankless  task — fail- 
ing, failing,  failing,  yet  fighting  on.  They  pay 
ungrudgingly  their  tribute  to  a  Government 
in  which  they  have  no  say;  and  although  Na- 
ture has  guarded  her  secrets  well  and  lays  a 
heavy  hand  upon  the  seekers,  yet  it  is  not  so 
heavy  as  the  hand  of  the  politician. 
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SHE  existence  of  unwritten 
1  laws  by  which  the  students 
)  at  our  two  Government 
:ademies  regulate  their 
I  conduct  has  lately  been 
i  forced  upon  the  attention 
I  of  the  public.  The  success- 
ful abolishing  of  hazing  at  the  Military 
Academy,  however,  must  convince  the  care- 
ful thinker  that  desirable  modifications  can 
be  brought  about  only  through  cooperation 
of  the  undergraduate  and  the  operation  of 
the  principles  of  honor  and  discipline.  The 
extent  to  which  honor  enters  into  the  un- 
written law  at  West  Point  is  shown  clearly  by 
the  customs  there. 

A  cadet  is  said  to  be  "on  honor"  when 
there  is  no  authority,  other  than  his  own 
conscience,  to  prevent  his  taking  undue 
advantage  of  a  permission,  either  granted  or 
implied,  or  when  his  official  statement  is 
taken  in  answer  to  an  official  question.  (All 
questions  and  answers  between  cadets  and 
officers  are  official.)  A  cadet  will  resort  to 
every  possible  means,  and  run  any  sort  of 
risk,  in  attempting  to  avoid  the  situation  of 
being  "on  honor,"  although  a  single  false 
■word,  were  he  inclined  to  utter  it,  would  save 
him  all  his  trouble.  This  can  best  be  il- 
lustrated by  example. 

Suppose  a  cadet  wishes  to  go  to  the  hotel, 
or  other  place  "off  limits,"  to  visit  which  it  is 
necessary  that  he  have  a  permit.  He  has  no 
permit;  but  if  he  should  go  there  he  could  keep 
out  of  sight  and  no  one  would  ever  be  the 
wiser.     He  can  leave  camp  by  merely  saying 


"Ail  right"  to  the  cadet  sentinel  on  duty. 
"All  right"  means  that  he  is  going  to  an 
"authorized  place  and  for  an  authorized  pur- 
pose." Rather  than  accept  this  easy,  though 
thoroughly  dishonorable,  way  of  getting  out, 
he  will  run  the  risk  of  receiving  the  very  serious 
report  of  "leaving  camp  without  authority," 
by  "running  it"  across  a  sentinel's  post.  line 
is  caught,  he  has  done  nothing  dishonorable. 
He  has  merely  taken  the  chance  and  has  lost, 
and,  in  consequence,  takes  his  medicine.  If 
he  is  not  caught,  he  does  not  feel  himself 
"on  honor"  to  comply  with  the  regulation 
concerning  authorized  places  and  purposes, 
and  he  goes  where  he  pleases.  To  cross  the 
sentinel's  post  and  answer  "All  right,"  and 
then  take  undue  advantage  of  what  this  im- 
plies, is  a  violation  of  both  written  and  un- 
written laws.  To  cross  the  sentinel's  post 
without  saying  anything,  and  go  to  un- 
authorized places,  merely  violates  the  written 
law,  which  carries  with  it  nothing  dishonor- 
able. 

The  cadet  officer  of  the  day  is  "on  honor" 
to  report  every  breach  of  regulations  that 
comes  under  his  notice  during  the  twenty- 
four  hours  he  is  on  duty,  and  he  signs  a 
certificate  to  this  effect  before  being  relieved. 
He  is  often  required  to  report  himself  to  the 
commandant  for  some  failure  to  make  a 
prescribed  inspection  or  to  perform  some 
other  duty  which  slipped  his  mind.  Did  he 
choose  to  do  so  he  would  merely  have  to  say, 
"I  have  nothing  to  report,  sir,"  and  that 
would  end  the  matter. 

The  honor  system  vitally  controls  the  great 
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majority  of  a  cadet's  actions  at  West  Point. 
Another  instance  is  when  a  cadet  reports  his 
departure  for  "riding."  His  signature  for 
"  riding  "  is  taken  to  mean  that  he  will  enter  no 
private  grounds  nor  dismount  for  other  than  a 
necessary  purpose;  and  even  though  he  be 
miles  away  and  alone,  his  being  "on  honor" 
is  ample  assurance  that  he  will  conform  to 
the  requirements.  Years  of  experience  have 
served  to  prove  that  the  assumption  is  a 
correct  one. 

When  a  cadet  avails  himself  of  any  privilege 
granted  him,  in  which  he  is  on  honor  to  con- 
form to  certain  conditions,  he  is  supposed  to 
report  anything  he  may  have  done  in  excess 
of  the  permission  granted  him.  However, 
should  it  ever  develop  that  he  has  taken  an 
undue  advantage  of  the  permission  granted 
him  and  not  reported  it,  a  court-martial, 
usually  followed  by  dismissal  for  making  a 
false  official  statement,  is  the  result. 

When  a  question  is  asked  by  an  officer,  the 
cadet's  reply  is  considered  final.  If  a  cadet  is 
reported  for  an  offense  where  the  evidence  is 
circumstantial,  his  mere  statement  that  the 
report  is  a  mistake  will  cause  its  removal. 
But  woe  be  unto  the  cadet  who  says  "The 
report  is  a  mistake"  and  it  afterwards  develops 
that  it  is  not.  It  is  the  firm  belief  of  all  who 
have  been  cadets  and  all  who  have  daily 
dealings  with  cadets  that  there  is  no  body  of 
men  anywhere  more  prone  to  break  regula- 
tions when  they  get  a  chance,  and  none  who 
will  tell  fewer  falsehoods  when  caught 

Of  a  different  sort  are  the  unwritten  laws 
governing  "affairs  of  honor,"  which  were 
practically  the  same  at  West  Point  as  they  are 
at  Annapolis. 

Affairs  of  honor,  or  prearranged  fist  fights 
by  rounds,  as  a  method  of  settling  difficulties, 
have  ceased  at  West  Point.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  there  have  been  none  there  since  1902, 
when  the  cadets  themselves  voluntarily  dis- 
continued hazing  and  fighting — its  frequent 
result.  Since  then,  if  any  cadet  is  provoked 
to  the  fighting  point,  he  is  required  to  fight  on 
the  spot  or  not  at  all.  This  has  put  a  stop  to 
a  deal  of  imaginary  insults,  which  rankled 
until  nothing  but  an  affair  of  honor  could 
satisfy  the  injured  feelings. 

When  it  was  the  custom  thus  to  settle 
differences,  the  code  at  West  Point  was  most 
strict  and  formal.  The  affairs  were  provoked 
both  by  ill-feeling  between  individuals  and 
between  classes,  the  causes  in  many  cases 
being  trivial.  If  a  plebe  refused  to  execute 
any  of  the  many  orders  given  him  by  upper- 


class  men,  the  plebe  was  promptly  "called 
out,"  i.e.,  challenged  to  a  fight.  If  a  cadet 
officer  saw  fit  to  report  an  upper-class  man 
for  something  for  which  it  was  customary 
to  report  only  plebes,  that  act  sometimes 
resulted  in  a  fight.  Fights  between  class- 
mates were  rare,  but  sometimes  occurred. 

It  was  not  at  all  necessary  that  the  in- 
dividuals having  the  dispute  should  be  the 
principals  (except  among  members  of  the 
same  class).  In  fact,  it  was  the  rule  that  at 
least  one  be  an  outsider. 

The  method  of  procedure  was  about  as 
follows:  A  cadet  would  feel  that  he  had  cause 
to  demand  satisfaction  of  another.  He 
would  report  the  matter  to  the  president  of  his 
class,  and  the  president  would  call  a  class 
meeting.  There  the  offended  cadet  would 
state  his  case,  and  the  class  would  sanction  his 
action  in  the  matter.  At  once  it  ceased  to  be 
a  personal  affair  and  became  a  class  matter. 
The  class  president  would  notify  the  cadet  to 
be  "called  out,"  who  would  ask  that  a  meet- 
ing of  his  class  be  held.  At  this  meeting  his 
class  would  decide  to  support  him,  and,  if 
necessary,  appoint  some  one  to  fight  for  him. 
Weights  would  be  ascertained,  and  if  there 
was  a  discrepancy  of  more  than  ten  pounds 
between  prospective  combatants,  a  substitute 
would  be  chosen  who  came  within  the 
prescribed  range.  Usually  the  cadet  who 
was  called  out  took  part  in  the  fight,  a  differ- 
ent man  taking  the  place  of  the  challenging 
party.  A  date,  generally  Saturday,  would  be 
selected,  and  only  those  directly  connected 
with  the  affair  were  supposed  to  know  when 
and  where  it  was  to  be.  In  camp,  the  fights 
took  place  in  Fort  Clinton;  in  barracks,  they 
took  place  in  some  cadet's  room,  generally 
one  occupied  by  plebes.  The  furniture  was 
removed;  the  men  stripped  to  their  waists  or 
kept  on  their  undershirts;  there  was  a  second 
for  each  and  a  timekeeper.  The  fight  was  by 
Queensberry  rules,  without  gloves,  and  con- 
tinued until  one  or  the  other  was  knocked  out 
or  acknowledged  defeat — generally  the  former. 

The  result  was  that  one  or  both  were  fit  sub- 
jects for  the  hospital,  and  it  was  the  custom 
for  one  of  the  seconds  to  go  to  the  "officer  in 
charge"  and  get  permission  for  So-and-so 
to  go  to  the  hospital.  This  would  be  granted ; 
So-and-so  would  be  escorted  to  the  hospital 
and  put  to  bed.  On  the  book  his  ailment 
would  be  recorded  as  "contusions."  The 
principals  always  parted  as  friends,  and  in 
many  cases  they  were  men  who,  both  before 
and  after  the  fight,  were  the  best  of  friends. 
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There  was  great  excitement  as  to  who  should 
be  chosen  to  "go  out"  against  some  man  who 
had  been  challenged  by  a  class,  and  it  was 
considered  an  honor  to  be  named. 

Punishment  for  fighting,  or  aiding  and 
abetting  a  fight,  was  not  so  severe  as  it  is 
now.  If  one  were  a  cadet  officer,  he  was 
reduced  to  the  ranks  and  in  addition  suffered 
the  same  punishment  as  a  private.  That 
punishment  was  twenty  punishment  tours, 
i.e.,  walking  the  area  for  one  hour  on  Wednes- 
day afternoons  and  two  hours  on  Saturday 
afternoons,  equipped  as  a  sentinel,  until 
twenty  hours  of  recreation  were  thus  spent. 
As  a  comparison  it  may  be  said:  the  punish- 
ment for  smoking  was  six  tours;  for  failing  to 
salute  an  officer,  three,  and  for  being  off 
limits,  five.  An  award  of  demerits  was  given 
in  addition. 

But  it  was  rare  that  punishment  was 
awarded,  because  official  knowledge  of  a  fight 
was  rarely  sought.  It  was  known,  of  course, 
but  those  whose  business  it  was  to  probe  the 
matter  believed  in  the  custom  and  kept  their 
eyes  straight  to  the  front. 

A  fact  that  has  helped  to  abolish  affairs 
of  honor  at  West  Point  is  that  no  longer, 
as  formerly,  is  any  class  organization  per- 
mitted among  cadets.  When  it  is  desired  to 
hold  a  meeting,  a  request  for  a  permit  must 
be  submitted  by  some  member  of  the  class, 
stating  when,  where,  and  for  what  purpose 
the  meeting  is  desired,  and  a  report  of  the 
proceedings  must  be  submitted  to  the  super- 
intendent as  soon  after  as  possible.  This 
action  has  prevented  a  great  deal  that  was 
harmful  in  the  making  of  much  ado  about 
nothing. 

This  brings  us  to  that  portion  of  the  code 
which  is  based  upon  class  distinction,  and  is 
essentially  an  amplification  (albeit  a  youthful 
and  often  petty  or  even  brutal  amplification) 
of  the  spirit  of  discipline  which  pervades  the 
two  institutions.  It  is  the  unwritten  law  of 
class  distinction  that  at  the  Naval  Academy 
still  results  in  hazing. 

Among  boys  there  are  bullies,  and  hazing 
is  mostly  bullying,  because  middies  are  boys. 
The  milder  forms  of  hazing  are  irrepressible, 
and  to  a  certain  degree  useful,  when  of  the 
type  known  as  "running."  Those  middies 
who  have  served  a  year  have  a  proud  sense  of 
superiority  over  the  green,  raw  plebe — the 
"brightest  boy  of  our  county,"  who  would,  if 
not  properly  taken  down  at  the  outset  of  his 
naval  career,  be  an  insufferable  prig. 

"Carry  your  hands  back,  there,  mister." 


"Hold  your  head  up,  belly  in,"  is  said  to  him 
for  his  own  benefit — and  to  address  his 
seniors  as  "sir"  is  no  more  than  he  will  have 
to  do  all  his  career  with  his  superior  officers, 
no  matter  how  much  he  may  hate  them,  and 
the  sooner  he  learns  it  the  better.  But  the 
brutal  forms  of  hazing,  such  as  violent  physical 
exercise  to  the  point  of  exhaustion,  are  pure 
bullying,  and  the  senior  who  carries  them  out 
is  often  always  a  bully,  and  a  hazer  in  later 
years  over  his  men — an  officer  of  a  most  un- 
desirable type. 

To  get  a  crowd  of  plebes  in  a  room  and 
make  them  tell  stories,  climb  upon  a  ward- 
robe at  the  order  "Lay  aloft!"  and  furl  sail 
(a  sheet)  is  as  much  fun  for  them  as  for  the 
hazers,  and  clever  plebes  are  often  able  to 
turn  the  laugh  on  their  persecutors,  to  the 
amusement  of  all  hands.  But  when  an 
upper-class  man  takes  advantage  of  his  posi- 
tion to  further  a  personal  animosity  against  a 
junior  by  persecution,  especially  in  official 
reports,  which  cost  the  junior  class  standing 
and  mental  worry,  it  becomes  brutal  and 
cowardly. 

In  former  times  it  was  one  of  the  unwritten 
laws  at  Annapolis  that  a  plebe  could  be  made 
to  do  almost  anything  but  nienial  service  for 
an  upper-class  man.  The  present  carrying 
of  breakfasts  to  rooms  is  new,  probably  due 
to  the  change  in  design  of  the  quarters,  which 
made  it  practically  impossible  before. 

The  two  forms  of  hazing  most  popular  at 
Annapolis  are  "standing  on  head"  and  the 
* '  sixteenth  exercise. "  In  the  first  mentioned, 
the  plebe  puts  his  head  and  hands  on  the 
floor  and  lifts  his  feet  rapidly  clear  of  the 
ground  for  any  number  of  times  directed. 
In  the  sixteenth  exercise  of  setting  up,  the 
hands  are  on  the  hips,  and  the  sufferer  rises 
on  toes,  squats  with  bended  knees,  and  rises. 
A  hundred  repetitions  of  this  will  make  a 
strong  man  tired. 

As  an  answer  to  the  question,  "Is  it  possible 
to  stamp  out  the  practice  of  hazing?"  all  that 
need  to  be  said  is  that  it  has  been  stamped  out 
at  West  Point.  Hazing  is  a  custom  which 
cannot  be  regulated,  because  it  cannot  be 
recognized.  It  must  either  be  punished  with 
a  stern  hand  or  it  must  be  ignored.  There  is 
no  halfway  toleration  about  it. 

For  years  hazing  had  a  firm  hold  on  the 
corps  of  cadets  at  West  Point,  and,  because  of 
the  feeling  that  it  was  only  when  there  was  no 
way  out  of  it  that  an  officer  should  look  for 
infractions  of  the  hazing  regulations,  the 
practice  came  to  be  more  and  more  abused. 
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The  "Booz"  inquiry  aired  matters  a  great 
deal,  and  the  cadets  themselves  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  time  for  hazing  to  be 
stopped,  since  the  custom  was  tarnishing  the 
fair  name  of  their  institution.  The  cadets 
voluntarily  came  forward  with  a  paper  in 
which  they  pledged  themselves  to  have  no 
more  of  it.  In  only  one  instance  is  it  known 
that  this  pledge  has  been  violated.       ' 

Hazing  took  on  various  forms.  Plebes 
were,  in  a  way,  the  servants  of  the  upper- 
class  men,  as  they  still  are  at  Annapolis, 
acting  literally  as  valets,  each  having  a  cer- 
tain man  or  men  to  whose  needs  he  admin- 
istered. He  made  up  the  bed  in  the  morn- 
ing and  arranged  it  at  night.  He  brought 
ice  water  and  made  lemonade.  He  polished 
guns  and  waistplates  and  carried  shoes  to 
the  shoeblack's.  He  was  never  permitted  to 
shine  shoes,  that  being  considered  a  thing 
which  in  later  years  he  might  be  ashamed 
of  having  done.  It  was  always  the  custom 
to  inquire  of  a  plebe  if  he  bad  any  "con- 
scientious scruples"  against  doing  certain 
things  which  were  customary,  and  if  he 
answered  in  the  affirmative  he  was  not  forced 
to  do  them.  But  the  question  was  asked  in  all 
seriousness  and  a  truthful  reply  was  de- 
manded. "Conscientious  scruples"  were 
most  rare. 

Men  who  have  been  heralded  in  their  local 
papers  as  coming  heroes  and  future  generals 
are  often  surprised  to  find  that  these  accounts 
precede  them  to  West  Point  and  Annapolis, 
and  they  are  compelled  to  commit  them  to 
memory  and  recite  them  at  any  and  all  times, 
and  in  any  and  all  positions  (sometimes 
standing  on  the  head),  and  always  with  ap- 
propriate gestures. 

It  was  an  ironclad  rule  never  to  lay  hands 
on  a  plebe.  No  matter  how  stubborn  he 
might  be,  no  attempts  were  made  to  compel 
obedience  by  physical  means.  Of  course, 
when  stubbornness  led  to  a  fistic  encounter  it 
was  a  different  matter.  Plebes  were  never 
required  to  show  any  evidences  of  servility  to 
the  older  cadets,  such  as  bowing,  stepping  off 
the  walk,  removing  the  cap,  or  saluting  them, 
as  at  Annapolis.  It  was  one  of  the  founda- 
tion stones  of  the  code  that  no  cadet  should 
ever  be  required  to  do  a  thing  which  would 
tend  to  make  him  lose  self-respect,  or  harbor 
an  ill-feeling  against  the  older  cadets  when  he 
got  to  be  one  himself.  For  instance,  a  plebe 
was  never  asked  to  handle  soiled  clothing. 
The  upper-class  men  always  made  out  their 
own  wash  lists. 


There  was  a  certain  rivalry  between  plebes 
in  having  the  best  master,  and  they  vied 
with  each  other  to  see  who  could  keep  in  the 
best  condition  the  guns  and  accouterments, 
brasses,  helmets,  tent  floors,  etc.;  who  could 
say  that  the  man  whom  he  took  care  of  got 
the  fewest  reports  and  was  oftenest  selected 
as  the  one  having  the  cleanest  and  neatest 
appearance  at  guard  mounting. 

It  was  the  custom  for  an  older  cadet  to  be- 
friend his  "special-duty  man"  in  many  ways, 
and  he  would  give  the  plebe  a  few  pairs  of  good 
white  trousers,  those  issued  not  being  consid- 
ered fit  to  wear  until  they  have  been  laundered 
over  and  over.  He  generally  told  the  plebe 
to  make  himself  a  lemonade  when  he  wanted 
it,  and  loaned  him  anything  in  the  way  of 
outfit  that  was  lacking  in  the  kit  of  the  new 
man.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  two  men  who 
greet  each  other  more  heartily  than  when 
some  older  officer  meets  a  younger  one  who 
was  once  his  special-duty  man.  They  talk 
over  old  times  and  find  a  bond  between  them 
which  can  never  be  broken. 

But  excesses  were  bound  to  come,  and  they 
did  come.  Hazing  was  stopped,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  fighting  had  to  stop.  The  two 
went  hand  in  hand,  most  of  the  fights  result- 
ing, as  at  the  Naval  Academy,  from  real  or 
fancied  insubordination  of  plebes. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  among  officers  is 
that  there  is  more  hazing  now  than  formerly 
at  Annapolis,  due  to  the  increasing  size  of  the 
classes.  "Running "  may  teach  the  plebe  his 
place.  But  it  is  a  firm  belief  among  officers 
that  bullying  and  brutal  hazing  should  be 
stamped  out  at  the  Naval  Academy  by  the 
only  possible  means  —  summary  dismissal. 
That  this  can  be  done,  and  yet  all  the  dis- 
ciplinary benefits  of  class  distinction  be  re- 
tained, is  proven  by  so  much  of  the  code  as 
still  remains  in  force  at  West  Point. 

The  first  year  at  West  Point,  cadets  are 
subject,  perhaps,  to  the  requirements  of  a 
greater  number  of  the  unwritten  laws  than  in 
all  the  other  three  years  combined.  These 
laws  are  enforced  by  the  cadets  of  the  upper 
classes,  and  no  attempt  is  made  by  the 
authorities  to  prevent  their  being  enforced  so 
long  as  the  written  laws  of  the  Academy  are 
not  transgressed. 

Plebes  do  not  open  conversation  with  upper- 
cla.ss  men,  except  in  unusual  circumstances, 
and  then  in  a  most  respectful  and  brief 
manner.  No  plebe  ever  addresses  an  upper- 
class  man  without  prefixing  the  title  "Mister," 
nor  does  an  upper-class  man  ever  address  a 
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plebe  without  using  the  same  title.  This 
custom  is  strictly  enforced  throughout  the 
cadet's  first  year,  and  even  when  the  corps 
marches  to  the  graduation  exercises  there  is 
no  sign  of  the  fact  that  in  an  hour's  time  all 
class  differences  will  have  disappeared.  The 
relations  of  plebe  and  upper-class  man  are  on 
a  strictly  formal  or,  we  might  say,  official  basis, 
precisely  as  at  the  Naval  Academy. 

At  all  "formations" — that  is,  when  ranks 
are  formed  and  the  roll  called — such  as  in 
marching  to  and  from  meals,  drill,  or  parade, 
the  plebes  are  required  to  "brace"  (carry  the 
shoulders  steady  and  forced  well  back,  the 
arms  swinging  very  slightly,  if  at  all).  This 
is  merely  conforming  to  the  regulations  as 
regards  the  proper  carriage  of  a  soldier,  but 
the  distinction  lies  in  the  fact  that  all  plebes 
are  required  to  assume  this  carriage  with  un- 
concealed emphasis,  such  as  no  one  would 
assume  without  being  required  to,  while  those 
of  the  upper  classes  are  at  liberty  to  indulge  in 
the  most  liberal  interpretation  of  the  "position 
of  a  soldier."  The  officers  and  non-com- 
missioned officers  of  the  companies  enforce 
this  custom,  as  any  who  have  watched  and 
listened  to  the  corps  of  cadets  marching  to 
meals  can  testify,  and  in  case  any  stubborn- 
ness is  displayed  a  report  for  insubordination 
is  liable  to  be  the  result. 

That  this  is  a  good  custom,  this  "bracing," 
is  recognized  by  the  authorities;  for  after  a 
year  of  the  enforced  erectness  of  carriage, 
pride  in  personal  appearance  prevents  the 
cadet  from  relaxing  into  anything  like  his 
former  slouchiness.  In  fact,  it  is  the  happy 
medium  between  his  former  comfortable 
carriage  and  the  strained  unnatural  one  that 
gives  the  West  Pointer  his  smart,  erect 
bearing. 

At  meals  all  serving  of  soup,  water,  milk, 
coffee,  etc.,  is  done  by  plebes,  this  having  been 
the  custom  since  the  institution  was  es- 
tablished. They  take  no  part  in  general  con- 
versation, and  speak  only  in  subdued  tones  to 
each  other,  when  they  speak  at  all.  They  sit 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  table,  the  "gunner," 
as  he  is  called,  at  the  end  seat.  It  is  his  un- 
written duty  to  announce  to  the  table  each 
day  at  dinner  just  how  many  days  there  will 
be  till  June.  This  is  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  will  either  graduate  or  go  on  furlough  in 
that  month,  and  who  enjoy  hearing  the  num- 
ber grow  gradually  less. 

One  distinctive  mark  of  the  plebe  at  the 
Military  Academy  is  the  way  in  which  he 
wears  the  cape  of  his  overcoat.     It  is  one  of 


the  unwritten  laws  that  no  plebe  shall  throw 
the  corners  of  his  cape  back  over  his  shoul- 
ders, and  no  plebe  ever  does.  It  is  just  as 
fixed  a  rule  that  all  upper-class  men  shall 
throw  the  corners  back,  and  they  always  do 
so;  for  they  never  forget  the  time  when  they 
looked  forward  to  enjoying  that  privilege. 

The  only  society  organization  at  West 
Point  is  the  Dialectic  Society,  formed  about 
seventy-five  years  ago,  of  which  no  plebe  has 
ever  been  a  member.  No  fraternities  are  repre- 
sented by  chapters,  or  in  any  organized  way. 

During  the  summer  camp  there  are  three 
"hops"  (dances)  each  week,  and  one  every 
two  weeks,  on  an  average,  during  the  winter. 
As  far  as  Academy  regulations  are  concerned, 
all  cadets  may  attend.  However,  nothing 
would  create  as  much  genuine  consternation, 
bordering  on  riot,  as  a  plebe  venturing  to  the 
hop  room,  either  as  participant  or  observer. 
I  never  heard  of  any  plebe  trying  it.  I  have 
known  of  candidates  (boys  having  appoint- 
ments and  awaiting  admission)  who  came  to 
the  hops  while  they  were  still  civilians,  and 
many  a  sorry  moment  did  they  put  in  later, 
repenting  for  their  ignorance  or  indifference 
to  custom. 

The  night  before  graduation  the  "gradua- 
tion hop"  takes  place,  and  at  this  hop  all 
plebes  who  may  be  inclined  to  attend  are 
most  welcome.  It  is  then  that  they  make 
their  dSbtUt  as  it  were,  and  emerge  from 
obscurity  into  the  social  life  of  the  Academy. 

Incidentally,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
plebes  are  forbidden  the  privilege  of  strolling 
around  "Flirtation  Walk,"  though  they  some- 
times venture  there  and  endeavor  to  keep  out 
of  sight  of  the  upper-class  men,  who  feel  that 
"flirtation"  is  their  exclusive  right.  The 
same  law  holds  good  as  to  "Love  Lane"  at 
Annapolis. 

Upper-class  men  and  plebes  do  not  associate 
in  the  least  degree,  though  theoretically  all 
cadets  are  upon  the  same  plane.  Never  was 
the  line  of  caste  drawn  more  distinctiy  than  it 
is  at  West  Point  and  Annapolis.  Were  a  plebe 
and  an  upper-class  man  to  meet  at  some  place 
in  the  woods  a  mile  from  the  nearest  human 
being,  there  would  be  no  sign  of  greeting  or 
salutation.  Each  would  go  his  way  as  though 
the  other  was  not  in  existence.  However,  if 
one  were  walking  along  the  street  with  a  girl 
who  is  the  acquaintance  of  both,  and  the 
other  should  appear,  the  young  lady  would 
probably  introduce  them,  when  she  saw  they 
did  not  speak,  and,  for  the  time  being,  there 
would  be  no  sign  of  the  gulf  between  them, 
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save  by  the  use  of  the  necessary  "Mister." 
This  introduction,  however,  would  affect  no 
subsequent  meeting  of  the  two  cadets.  They 
would  meet  and  pass  on  in  the  same  oblivious 
manner  as  before. 

Upper-class  men  take  precedence  over  plebes 
in  such  matters  as  entering  a  room,  in  case 
both  approach  at  the  same  time,  or  in  inspect- 
ing the  mail,  selection  of  guns  and  accouter- 
ments,  and  so  on ;  but  at  the  barber  shop  or  the 
bootblack's,  or  when  drawing  supplies  at  the 
cadet  store,  plebes  take  their  turn.  At  these 
times  the  upper-class  men  insist  on  the  plebe 
having  his  rights  just  as  forcibly  as  they  in- 
sist on  his  giving  way  to  their  rights  at  other 
times. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  the  code  are  com- 
mensurate with  the  spirit  of  fairness  in  which 
it  is  enforced  by  the  cadets  themselves.  From 
the  critical  state  in  which  discipline  at  the 
Military  Academy  was  a  few  years  ago  it 
has  now  become  excellent.  This  is  entirely 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  cadets  and  those  in 


authority  over  them  have  worked  together 
for  a  common  end — the  enforcement  of  rea- 
sonable discipline. 

After  the  graduating  exercises,  the  three 
classes  are  marched  back  to  the  barracks,  the 
plebes  having  experienced  the  greatest  trans- 
formation imaginable.  With  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  last  diploma,  they  have  become 
full-fledged  upper-class  men.  They  march 
back  with  an  easy  stride,  they  swing  then- 
arms,  and  do  not  hear  the  rasping  voice  of  some 
hated  corporal  telling  them  to  "draw  in  the 
chin"  and  "get  the  shoulders  back." 

When  ranks  are  broken,  all  gulfs  are 
bridged.  Every  plebe  shakes  hands  with 
every  upper-class  man  he  sees  and  is  happy 
beyond  words  that  he  has  reached  the  goal 
and  feels  it  was  worth  waiting  for.  All  are 
equal  at  once,  all  hatchets  buried,  all  grudges 
forgotten.  The  worst  despised  turn  out  to 
be  the  best  fellows  on  earth.  The  "Mister" 
is  a  thing  of  the  past — the  "plebe"  has 
become  the  "yearling." 


THE    SURVIVAL  OF   THE    FITTEST 

By  TUDOR  JENKS 


Knights  that  were  full  noble  and  worthy  men, 
for  they  were  the  flower  of  the  host. 

— Merlin. 


"The  Queen  of  the  Air" 
Ruskin  asserts  that  the 
[  scientific  view  of  plant  life, 
:  view  that  regards  the 
.  flower  as  an  advertising 
I  device  or  a  seed- fertilizing 
1  laboratory,  is  not  the  true 
one.  Ruskin  tells  the  reader:  "The  flower  is 
the  end  or  proper  object  of  the  seed,  and  not 


the  seed  of  the  flower."  The  dictum  has 
remained  io  my  memory  for  two  reasons: 
because  it  is  so  true,  and  because  it  is  so 
characteristic  of  the  writer.  As  to  its  truth, 
let  us  speak  later;  as  to  its  bearing  Ruskin's 
stamp,  who  will  dispute  the  marking?  It 
is  surprisingly,  dogmatically  contrary  to  the 
scientific  opinion,  and  seems  almost  absurd; 
it  has  his  didactic,  authoritative  manner,  and 
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the  perfect  simplicity  of  his  later  style,  the 
style  adopted  when  he  had  ceased  to  write 
fine  English  because,  as  he  declared,  people 
spoke  more  and  cared  more  about  his  beau- 
tiful diction  than  about  the  value  of  his 
thoughts. 

In  its  plainness,  this  dictum  on  flowers  has 
been  neglected  or  ignored,  and  yet  it  seems 
to  me  to  contain  in  brief  much  excellent 
philosophy.  Even  if  it  be  disputed,  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  matter  raises  deep  questions 
— questions  going  to  the  core  of  things,  and 
therefore  will  reveal  fundamental  differences 
of  opinion. 

One  might  say  after  a  brief  consideration  of 
the  words:  "This  is  as  idle  a  riddle  as  the  old 
poser,  '  Which  came  first,  the  chicken  or  the 
egg?'  Surely  the  cycle  is  merely  a  round — 
plant,  flower,  seed,  plant,  flower,  seed — and 
so  on  forever." 

But  there  are  the  flowerless*  plants.  They 
have  their  being  and  reproduce  without  flower- 
ing. The  flower  therefore  is  not  a  necessary 
link  in  the  chain  of  plant  life.  The  scientific 
view  makes  the  flower  a  show  window  to 
attract  custom,  an  advertisement  to  bring  the 
wayfaring  insect.  But  the  Ruskin  view, 
which  certainly  is  the  poetic  and  therefore 
possibly  the  inspired  view,  is  directly  con- 
trary. It  puts  the  flower  at  the  very  crest  of 
the  wave  of  plant  life,  the  culmination  of  its 
being,  the  fulfillment  of  plant  purpose.  Logi- 
cally we  might  infer  that  there  would  be  no 
plant — flowering  or  flowerless — if  there  were 
no  need  of  flowers. 

And  so  we  come  to  Emerson— "beauty  is 
its  own  excuse  for  being,"  or,  carrying  the 
idea  still  further,  "the  soul  is  the  object  for 
which  bodies  exist" — in  which  form  assent 
becomes  easier,  almost  inevitable. 

Yet  to  what  conclusions  may  we  not  be  led 
from  this  premise!  Let  us  change  our  text 
from  the  beauty  of  flowers  to  the  beauty  of 
woman.  If  we  are  to  take  the  poetic  rather 
than  the  scientific  view,  we  must  no  longer 
think  of  a  beautiful  woman  as  a  being  created 
for  the  admiration  of  man.  We  must  not 
consider  the  beauty  of  a  youthful  woman  as 
the  only  type  of  feminine  beauty,  nor  even 
as  its  archetype.  We  must  think  of  woman's 
loveliness  as  the  flower  of  human  existence 
visually;  as  the  mainspring  of  inspiration 
through  the  eye;  as  the  artist's  chief  reward 
and  best  incentive. 

And  so  in  nature's  loveliness  we  must  find 
the  fruit  of  the  labors  of  creation.     All  the 


beauty  of  the  sky,  the  earth,  the  ocean;  of 
forest,  meadow,  rocks,  and  sandy  beach;  of 
bird  and  beast,  of  tree  and  of  shrub — every 
form  of  natural  beauty  is  not  the  mere  at- 
tribute of  being,  but  is  the  being  itself — 
the  very  essence  of  things.  When,  therefore, 
mankind  invade  nature  and  convert  a  scene 
of  loveliness  to  one  of  desolation;  when  a 
forest  of  trees  is  converted  to  a  mere  desert 
of  blackened  stumpage,  there  is  an  actual 
perversion  of  the  Creator's  purpose,  and  that 
is  sin. 

If  this  be  true,  we  shall  find  Ruskin's 
sava  indignalio  no  longer  the  foolish  raving 
of  a  fussy  old  man,  but  die  righteous  anger  of 
a  true  philosopher  and  a  lover  of  his  kind.  We 
shall  see  in  the  pollution  of  a  mountain  brook 
a  wrong  that  is  neither  justified  nor  palliated 
by  the  establishing  of  a  water  mill. 

Is  man,  then,  to  remain  a  savage  in  order 
that  nature  may  remain  uncontaminated? 
Are  we  to  have  no  mills  because  they  obstruct 
streams,  no  factories  because  their  chimneys 
smoke,  no  wheat  fields  because  a  field  lying  fal- 
low arrays  itself  in  the  glories  of  wild  flowers? 
So  argues  the  extremist,  but  this  is  logic  run 
mad.  Life  is  made  up  of  compromises,  and 
we  must  see  only  that  we  give  due  weight  to 
each  element  of  life.  Utility  and  beauty  are 
not  everywhere  in  conflict,  and  may  often  be 
reconciled.  But  in  feeding  the  body  we  must 
beware  lest  we  starve  either  mind  or  soul. 
We  may  not  use  fine  carvings  for  fuel  when 
there  is  splintered  driftwood  that  will  serve 
as  well.  We  need  not  demolish  the  ancient 
shrine  so  long  as  there  are  building  stones  that 
will  make  as  good  a  walL 

If  man  is  immortal  and  shall  retain  any- 
thing of  his  terrestrial  nature,  he  must  remain 
in  possession  of  what  can  be  used  elsewhere 
than  on  this  earth.  If  when  he  dies  he  has 
within  his  soul  nothing  that  applies  save  to 
earthly  things,  he  will  enter  on  a  future  life  as 
a  psychical  pauper.  He  will  be  like  an  expert 
locomotive  engineer  in  the  desert — a  man 
bereft  of  his  specialty,  of  his  very  soul. 

To  cultivate  those  qualities  that  may  be 
immortal,  we  must  become  "unworldly"  in  a 
fashion  more  severe  than  the  hermits  and 
anchorites  ever  dreamed  of.  We  must  get 
from  the  rose  more  than  attar,  from  the  poppy 
more  than  opium,  from  the  cane  more  than  its 
sugar. 

If  the  plant  exists  for  its  flower,  what 
manner  of  bloom  shall  man  strive  to  put 
forth? 
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changes    which    have 
;en  place  in  the  means 
ployed   to    prevent   the 
;rance  of  infectious  dis- 
x  into  seaports  constitute 
subject  with  which  but 
■vrf  are  familiar.    This  is 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  quarantine  does 
not  offer  much  that  is  of  special  interest  to 
the  public,  except  in  the  presence  of  danger 
from  imported  infectious  diseases.    Besides, 
there  is  a  natural  resentment  toward  regula- 
tions, no  matter  how  just  they  may  be,  that 
involve  the  detention  of  persons  and  vessels. 
Unfortunately  there  is  some  reason  for  a 
feeling    of    antagonism    toward    quarantine 
methods,  as  regulations  are  occasionally  en- 
forced which  are  unnecessary  and  uncalled 
for.    It  will  therefore  be  of  interest  to  know 
that  radical  changes  have  taken  place  in  this 
branch  of  the  public  service  and  that  meth- 
ods are  now  in  operation  which  are  in  con- 
formity with  the  principles  of  modem  sani- 
tation. 

History  contributes  but  little  that  is 
authentic  regarding  the  first  quarantine. 
It  probably  occurred  in  Venice  during  the 
fourteenth  century  and  was  intended  to 
guard  against  the  invasion  of  bubonic  plague, 
then  on  its  march  toward  Europe  from  the 
East. 

The  term  quarantine  practically  means  a 
detention  of  forty  days,  and  while  the  meager 
knowledge  we  possess  regarding  the  early 
efforts  to  protect  seacoast  towns  does  not 
explain  why  this  period  was  selected  for  the 
detention  of  vessels  and  persons  arriving  from 
presumably  infected  ports,  it  is  fair  to  assume 
that  it  was  the  result  of  some  arbitrary  decision 
on  the  part  of  public  health  officials,  inas- 


much as  no  logical  or  sane  reason  can  be 
given  for  such  action,  which  is  in  full  accord 
with  other  equally  unreasonable  methods  of 
public  sanitation  employed  during  the  period 
referred  to.  Although  these  efforts  may  now 
be  looked  upon  as  farcical  and  of  little 
practical  value,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
then  there  existed  no  scientific  knowledge  of 
this  subject,  and  efforts  to  protect  the  public 
health  were  guided  by  various  theories,  and  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  every  seaport  had  its  own 
peculiar  sanitary  regulation.  There  is  reliable 
evidence  that  the  most  drastic  means  were 
taken  to  prevent  the  transmission  of  disease 
by  incoming  vessels,  and  even  as  late  as  the 
eighteenth  century  vessels  and  their  cargoes 
arriving  from  presumably  infected  ports  were 
sunk  and  burned  to  prevent  this  danger.  It 
may  be  added  that  in  these  instances  the  own- 
ers were  paid  as  a  rule  full  value  for  their  ships 
and  cargoes.  Vessels  were  also  frequently  de- 
tained at  quarantine  for  two  or  three  months 
or  longer  and  their  cargoes  or  part  of  them 
piled  on  deck  and  exposed  to  the  elements. 
This  frequendy  resulted  in  their  complete 
or  partial  destruction,  and  it  is  not  difficult 
to  understand  why  such  extreme  measures 
should  have  incurred  the  antagonism  of  those 
engaged  in  commerce.  Although  the  true 
means  by  which  infectious  diseases  are  trans- 
mitted were  unknown  at  this  early  period, 
public  officials  instinctively  knew  that  time, 
fresh  air,  sunlight,  and  cleanliness  had  a 
modifying  or  destructive  effect  on  the  medium 
of  infection,  whatever  it  might  be. 

While  improvement  gradually  took  place  to 
quarantine  methods,  it  was  really  not  until 
the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century 
that  regulations  were  carried  out  in  a  scientific 
and  practical  manner.     About  1880  Professor 
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Pasteur,  of  Paris,  and  Professor  Koch,  of 
Berlin,  working  independently  of  each  other, 
gave  to  the  world  indisputable  evidence  of  the 
origin  of  infectious  diseases  by  demonstrating 
the  presence  of  the  specific  organisms  or 
germs  which  when  transmitted  from  one- 
person  to  another  develop  a  like  disease. 
This  event,  the  importance  of  which  cannot  be 
exaggerated,  may  be  said  to  have  established 
a  new  era  in  public  sanitation,  and  to  have 
placed  it  for  the  first  time  on  a  scientific 
basis.  The  work  of  these  savants  was  fol- 
lowed by  great  activity  in  bacteriological 
investigation,  and  the  specific  organisms,  the 
cause  of  many  infectious  diseases,  have  now 
been  fully  identified.  These  include  cholera, 
bubonic  plague,  diphtheria,  typhoid  fever, 
tuberculosis,  etc.  Not  only  have  the  specific 
organisms  of  these  diseases  been  discovered, 
but  we  are  familiar  with  their  habits,  the  con- 
ditions which  are  most  favorable  to  their 
propagation,  and  also  with  the  agents  which 
destroy  them  and  which  are  known  as  dis- 
infectants. Therefore  we  are  now  dealing 
with  facts  and  not  theories.  This  insures  to 
a  great  extent  uniform  methods  in  the  pre- 
vention of  infectious  disease. 

The  scientific  and  practical  knowledge  we 
now  possess  regarding  the  transmission  of  in- 
fectious disease  has  naturally  demonstrated 
the  fallacy  of  many  theories  bearing  on  this 
subject  which  have  long  been  popular,  and 
the  repudiation  of  which  has  involved  many 
changes  in  quarantine  methods.  For  instance, 
we  have  learned  that  infectious  diseases  are  as 
a  rule  transmitted  by  persons  and  not  things. 
While  the  clothing  and  effects  of  persons  suf- 
fering from  these  diseases  may  act  as  medi- 
ums of  infection,  it  is  only  in  rare  instances 
that  the  clothing  and  effects  of  well  persons,  or 
cargoes  of  vessels,  transmit  disease.  The  want 
of  a  proper  appreciation  of  this  has  been  a. 
serious  menace  to  the  public  health  inasmuch 
as  the  belief  that  the  clothing  of  those  who 
are  well  is  a  medium  of  infection  furnishes 
an  easy  and  convenient  way  of  explaining 
the  presence  of  infectious  disease,  the  origin 
of  which  may  be  obscure,  and  offers  but  lit- 
tle stimulus  for  thorough  inspection  to  ascer- 
tain the  real  cause  of  the  outbreak.  Practical 
sanitarians  now  believe  that,  when  the  origin 
of  an  outbreak  of  infectious  disease  is  not 
well  defined,  instead  of  accepting  the  theory 
that  infection  is  commonly  transmitted  by  the 
clothing  and  effects  of  well  persons,  baggage, 
or  cargoes,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  de- 
tect the  presence  of  mild  or  irregular  cases, 


which  constitute  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
factors  in  the  transmission  of  disease.  At  the 
same  time  the  possibility  that  the  clothing  and 
effects  of  well  persons  may  transmit  disease  is 
given  careful  consideration. 

Many  theories  formerly  existed  regarding 
the  means  by  which  yellow  fever  is  propagated. 
We  have  now  conclusive  evidence  that  this 
disease  is  transmitted  by  a  variety  of  mosquito 
known  as  the  stegomyia,  and  thus  far  no  evi- 
dence has  been  presented  to  show  that  it  is 
transmitted  in  any  other  way.  The  impor- 
tance of  this  knowledge  lies  in  the  fact  that 
serious  outbreaks  of  this  disease,  which  have 
so  often  involved  great  loss  of  life,  may  now  be 
prevented  if  proper  regulations  are  enforced. 
Furthermore,  disinfection  in  connection  with 
yellow  fever  is  now  regarded  as  unnecessary. 
The  relief  which  this  alone  extends  to  com- 
merce and  those  who  travel  by  sea  is  very 
great. 

Modern  sanitation  has  also  called  for  a 
radical  change  in  disinfection.  As  a  result  of 
exhaustive  investigation,  we  now  know  that 
steam  is  the  most  valuable  agent  we  possess 
for  this  purpose.  Its  action  is  effective  and 
prompt,  and  it  has  the  power  of  penetra- 
tion, possessed  by  no  other  disinfectant.  An 
exposure  to  this  agent  in  a  properly  con- 
structed apparatus  for  fifteen  minutes  at  a 
temperature  of  2300  F.  will  destroy  all  known 
germs  with  which  it  comes  in  contact.  Its 
great  penetration  permits  clothing,  bedding, 
etc.,  to  be  placed  in  tightly  rolled  bundles  for 
treatment.  This  not  only  economizes  space, 
but  insures  more  rapid  disinfection  and  sub- 
sequent identification  of  the  goods.  Steam 
does  not  injure  the  ordinary  textile  fabrics, 
such  as  clothing,  bedding,  etc.,  which  com- 
monly require  treatment  at  quarantine,  but 
will  destroy  leather  and  rubber  goods  or  furs. 
Fortunately  the  latter  constitute  only  a  very 
small  part  of  the  material  which  requues 
treatment  at  quarantine,  and  these,  as  well  as 
silks,  satins,  and  other  fine  material,  are  now 
disinfected  with  an  agent  known  as  formalde- 
hyde gas,  practically  a  newly  discovered  dis- 
infectant, which  does  not  injure  even  the  most 
delicate  fabrics.  In  using  this  gas,  as  well 
as  sulphur  dioxide,  an  exceedingly  valuable 
disinfectant  generated  by  burning  ordinary 
rolled  sulphur,  it  is  necessary  that  all  surfaces 
of  the  goods  presented  for  treatment  shall  be 
well  exposed,  inasmuch  as  neither  of  these 
gases  can  be  depended  upon  for  penetra- 
tion. In  addition  to  steam,  formaldehyde,  and 
sulphur  dioxide,  which  are  principally  de- 
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pended  upon  in  quarantine  disinfection,  solu- 
tions of  carbolic  acid  and  corrosive  sublimate 
and  also  hot  water  and  soap  are  commonly 
used  for  cleaning  filthy  woodwork  and  the 
like. 

I  may  speak  of  one  more  important  change 
that  has  taken  place  in  quarantine  work;  that 
is,  the  necessity  for  a  more  careful  inspection 
for  the  purpose  of  detecting  the  presence  of 
mild  or  irregular  cases  of  infectious  disease. 
The  thermometer  now  constitutes  an  impor- 
tant aid  in  this  direction,  particularly  in  the 
inspection  of  persons  arriving  from  infected 
ports.  This  instrument  by  registering  an  ele- 
vation of  the  body  temperature  frequently  in- 
dicates the  presence  of  infectious  disease  in  a 
mild  form,  or  in  its  early  stage  of  invasion, 
when  it  is  difficult  to  determine  it  in  any  other 
way.  Its  value  has  been  clearly  demon- 
strated. The  fact  that  a  mild  or  irregular 
case  may  pass  quarantine  unless  great  care 
is  exercised,  enter  a  community  unrecognized, 
and  cause  an  outbreak  of  disease  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  theory  that  cargoes,  cloth- 
ing, and  baggage  transmit  infection,  as  ap- 
parently there  was  no  other  explanation. 

The  work  of  a  modern  quarantine  station 
involves  many  details.  The  most  important 
is  the  inspection  of  persons  arriving  on  in- 
coming vessels,  for  the  purpose  of  detecting 
the  presence  of  infectious  disease.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  if  those  on 
board  have  been  sick  in  transit  or  have  been 
exposed  to  infection  either  at  their  homes  or  at 
the  port  of  embarkation.  This  is  the  keynote 
of  quarantine  supervision,  and  the  treatment 
of  passengers,  crews,  and  vessels  depends  on 
the  result  of  this  investigation.  Quarantine 
medical  officers  must  be  practically  familiar 
with  infectious  diseases  in  order  to  promptly 
detect  their  presence,  not  only  typical  cases, 
which  as  a  rule  are  easily  recognized  by  ex- 
perts, but  also  the  mild  or  irregular  types. 
It  is  also  important  for  them  to  know  the 
location  of  sections  throughout  the  world 
where  outbreaks  of  infectious  disease  are  pres- 
ent. This  is  essential,  as  it  constitutes  an 
important  guide  in  the  treatment  of  incoming 
vessels. 

In  order  to  detect  some  of  the  infectious 
diseases — for  instance,  cholera  and  bubonic 
plague  —  a  bacteriological  examination  of 
specimens  or  discharges  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, as  it  is  only  in  this  way  that  the  presence 
of  these  diseases  can  as  a  rule  be  positively 
determined.  For  this  reason  it  is  impera- 
tive that  a  quarantine  station  be  supplied 


with    a    properly    equipped    bacteriological 
laboratory. 

A  description  of  the  methods  employed 
at  the  New  York  quarantine  station  may 
be  taken  as  illustrating  the  modern  means 
of  protecting  seacoast  towns  against  infec- 
tious diseases.  Here  are  inspected  more  than 
one-half  of  all  foreign  vessels  which  enter 
United  States  ports  and  over  four-fifths  of  all 
immigrants  who  arrive  in  this  country.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  almost  a  million  persons  were 
examined  at  this  station,  representing  at 
least  an  average  daily  inspection  of  twenty- 
five  hundred  persons.  About  one-third  of 
the  vessels  arriving  here  require  some  form 
of  disinfection.  As  over  six  thousand  vessels 
were  inspected  during  the  past  year,  there 
were  consequently  about  two  thousand  sub- 
jected to  this  treatment. 

Within  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years  a  great 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  character  of 
shipping,  particularly  that  which  deals  with 
foreign  countries.  Formerly  the  commerce 
of  this  port  was  carried  on  largely  by  sailing 
vessels.  These  are  rapidly  disappearing,  and 
their  place  is  being  taken  by  steamships  of 
great  size  and  speed  for  the  transportation  of 
passengers  and  freight;  some  of  these  vessels 
exceed  seven  hundred  feet  in  length.  A  very 
ingenious  advertisement  has  shown  one  of 
them  standing  on  end  beside  the  Washington 
monument,  and  towering  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  above  this  structure — the 
highest  monolith  in  the  world.  These  vessels 
sometimes  carry  between  three  and  four 
thousand  persons,  including  passengers  and 
crew,  besides  an  enormous  amount  of  freight. 
They  will  travel  at  the  rate  of  twenty-two  or 
twenty-three  nautical  miles  an  hour  through- 
out the  entire  voyage  and  will  cross  the  ocean 
in  less  than  six  days.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
power  to  do  this,  it  is  frequently  necessary  to 
consume  five  or  six  hundred  tons  of  coal 
daily.  Therefore  while  the  number  of  vessels 
arriving  at  the  port  of  New  York  has  not 
materially  changed,  the  tonnage  is  far  greater 
and  commerce  has  probably  been  increased 
to  the  extent  of  $200,000,000  during  the  past 
six  or  seven  years.  In  dealing  with  these 
great  vessels  at  quarantine,  as  well  as  all 
others,  every  means  is  taken  to  detect  the 
presence  of  infectious  disease  and  carry  out 
what  measures  are  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public  health  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible. 

The  treatment  of  incoming  transatlantic 
mail  steamships  at  quarantine  differs  some- 


what  from  that  given  vessels  from  infected  or 
suspected  ports,  or  from  ports  which  are  long 
distances  away  and  where  some  forms  of 
infectious  disease  almost  always  exist,  and 
from  which  points  reliable  information  re- 
garding sanitary  conditions  cannot  always 
be  obtained.  Transatlantic  mail  steamships 
usually  come  from  ports  which  are  in  good 
sanitary  condition  and  under  close  scrutiny 
on  the  part  of  reliable  native  public  health 
officials,  and  also  the  consular  officers  of  the 
United  States.  Emigrants  about  to  embark  are 
carefully  examined  and  as  a  rule  vaccinated 
and  their  clothing  and  effects  disinfected 
before  they  are  allowed  to  board  the  vessel. 


These  vessels  have  one  and  sometimes  two 
surgeons,  who  are  mindful  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  held  to  a  strict  accountability  for  the 
care  of  passengers  in  transit,  the  detection  of 
disease,  and  the  presentation  of  accurate  re- 
ports. 

The  ordinary  method  of  inspecting  a  trans- 
atlantic steamship  is  as  follows:  Upon  arriv- 
ing at  quarantine,  the  vessel  is  promptly 
boarded  by  a  medical  officer  of  this  depart- 
ment, who  on  reaching  the  deck  is  met  by  the 
captain  or  his  representative  and  the  ship's 
surgeon.  The  latter  reports  in  writing  the 
number  of  passengers  and  crew,  their  physical 
condition,  and  any  evenS-of- medical  impor- 
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tance  which  may  have  occurred  during  the 
voyage.  Long  experience  has  shown  that 
cabin  passengers  and  members  of  the  crews 
of  these  vessels  only  in  rare  instances  transmit 
quarantinable  diseases.  Therefore  the  certifi- 
cate of  the  ship's  surgeon  that  the  cabin  pas- 
sengers and  crew  are  well  is  accepted  in  lieu 
of  an  examination.  All  steerage  passengers, 
however,  are  personally  examined.  If  the 
weather  permits,  they  are  lined  up  on  deck 
with  their  heads  uncovered  and  are  marched 
slowly  by  the  quarantine  officer,  who  inspects 
each  one.  If  suspicious  cases  present  them- 
selves during  the  inspection,  they  are  taken  out 
of  the  line  and  subjected  to  further  examina- 
tion. AH  who  are  sick  in  the  hospital  or  in 
their  apartments,  whether  they  are  cabin  or 
steerage  passengers  or  members  of  the  crew, 
are  next  examined.  If  satisfied  that  these  are 
not  cases  of  infectious  disease  and  that  every- 
thing on  board  is  in  a  satisfactory  sanitary 
condition,  a  pass  or  pratique  is  given  by  the 
quarantine  officer  and  the  vessel  proceeds  to 
the  city.  Cases  on  shipboard  the  diagnosis 
of  which  cannot  be  determined  on  arrival  at 
quarantine,  and  also  suspicious  cases,  are 
as  a  rule  removed  from  the  vessel  and  trans- 
ferred to  Swinburne  Island  for  observation, 
the  public  in  these  instances  being  given  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt.  The  difficulty  of  ex- 
amining two  thousand  or  more  steerage 
passengers  on  one  vessel,  where  space  is 
always  greatly  restricted,  will  be  better  ap- 
preciated by  those  who  have  crossed  the 
ocean  and  are  familiar  with  the  small  space 
available  for  this  purpose.  In  order  to  be 
certain  that  all  steerage  passengers  have 
presented  themselves  for  examination,  a 
quarantine  assistant  stands  beside  the  medi- 
cal officer  with  an  automatic  counter.  The 
register  of  this  must  agree  with  the  number 
of  steerage  passengers  on  the  ship's  mani- 
fest. In  order  to  secure  a  proper  count,  it  is 
occasionally  necessary  to  inspect  steerage 
passengers  twice  or  three  times. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  method  of 
examining  transatlantic  mail  steamships  above 
described  furnishes  all  the  protection  that 
practical  and  reasonable  quarantine  regula- 
tions can  extend  to  the  public  under  ordinary 
conditions.  By  ordinary  conditions  is  meant 
that  the  ports  of  departure  of  these  vessels 
are  in  good  sanitary  condition,  that  the  sec- 
tions of  the  world  from  whence  the  steerage 
passengers  come  are  believed  to  be  free  from 
m;  a  bant  ink  laundry  outbreaks  of  infectious  disease,  and  that  no 

Hoffnun  liUnd,  New  York  Hirbgi.  cases    of   this   character   have    occurred    in 
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transit  or  are  found  on  the  arrival  of  the  vessel 
at  quarantine.  ]f  a  condition  other  than  this 
exists,  the  treatment  which  an  incoming 
transatlantic  steamship  receives  on  arrival  at 
quarantine  depends  on  the  circumstances. 

The  inspection  of  vessels  arriving  from 
India,  China,  and  other  Eastern,  South 
American,  and  African  ports,  where  cholera, 
bubonic  plague,  or  some  form  of  infectious 
disease  almost  constantly  exists,  is  of  the  most 
thorough  character.  These  vessels  are  long 
in  transit,  and  usually  carry  no  surgeon  and 
fortunately  but  few  or  no  passengers.  On 
their  arrival  at  quarantine  all  on  board  are 
subjected  to  a  careful  examination,  includ- 
ing the  use  of  the  clinical  thermometer,  and 
even  if  all  are  found  to  be  well,  their  clothing 
and  bedding  are  as  a  rule  subjected  to  steam 
disinfection,  as  on  these  vessels,  owing  to  the 
length  of  the  voyage,  an  unrecognized  or  mild 
case  of  infectious  disease  may  have  occurred 
and  recovered  while  in  transit  to  this  port. 
The  best  evidence  has  been  presented  to  show 
that  this  not  infrequently  occurs.  Extraor- 
dinary care  is  required  to  detect  the  pres- 
ence of  this  class  of  cases  on  the  vessels  just 
referred  to,  as  the  crews  of  many  of  them 
are  natives  of  the  East,  and  will  deliber- 
ately conceal  the  truth  regarding  their  physi- 
cal condition.  It  is  not  generally  understood 
that  a  mild  case  may  transmit  infectious  dis- 
ease in  the  most  virulent  form.  However, 
this  is  a  fact. 

In  a  general  way,  it  may  be  said  that  quar- 
antine regulations  cannot  be  enforced  in  ac- 
cordance with  written  rules,  but  rather  in 
compliance  with  the  general  principles  of 
modern  sanitation.  Therefore  die  treatment 
of  vessels  at  quarantine  must  necessarily 
depend  on  the  circumstances  which  exist  at 
the  time  of  their  arrival. 

The  New  York  quarantine  establishment, 
a  State  institution,  consists  of  the  boarding 
station,  close  by  Fort  Wadsworth  on  Staten 
Island,  and  two  small  islands  in  the  lower 
bay,  about  one  mile  apart,  and  about  two  and 
three  miles  respectively  from  the  boarding 
station.  In  front  of  the  latter  are  inspected 
all  foreign  vessels:  which  arrive  at  the  port  of 
New  York,  and  at  certain  times  of  the  year 
some  domestic  ones  also.  At  the  boarding  sta- 
tion are  located  the  residences  of  the  health 
officer  and  his  deputies,  the  administration 
building, 'laboratories,  etc.,  and  the  docks  and 
boats  belonging  to  the  department. 

Hoffman  Island,  the  larger  of  the  two 
islands,  is  for  the  reception  of  persons  who  are 


well  but  are  held  for  observation.  Separate 
buildings  are  provided  for  first  and  second 
cabin  and  steerage  passengers.  These  build- 
ings are  situated  on  different  parts  of  the 
island  and  are  each  provided  with  special 
service,  and  will  furnish  accommodations  for 
two  to  three  thousand  persons. 

Swinburne  Island,  situated  below  Hoffman 
Island,  is  for  the  care  of  those  suffering  from 
infectious  diseases,  orsuspicious  cases,  and  will 
accommodate  about  two  hundred  patients, 

These  islands,  while  sufficiently  far  from 
the  mainland  for  safety,  are  practically  in 
close  communication  with  the  quarantine 
station,  and  can  be  reached  by  boat  within 


half  an  hour  or  less.  Hoffman  and  Swin- 
burne islands  are  always  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  passengers  and  crews  removed 
from  incoming  vessels.  This  is  essential, 
as  quarantine  work  constantly  deals  with 
emergencies  the  character  of  which  is  known 
only  on  the  arrival  of  vessels  which  in  some 
way  have  become  a  menace  to  the  public 
health.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  add  that 
both  islands  were  artificially  constructed  on 
a  sandbar  about  forty  years  ago.  During 
the  past  ten  years  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  area  of  Hoffman  Island, 
which  is  now  more  than  double  its  original 
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These  islands  are  connected  with  the  board- 
ing station  by  special  telephone  service  and 
are  kept  closely  guarded,  particularly  when 
persons  are  held  for  observation  or  treatment. 
Four  or  five  hundred  are  sometimes  detained 
for  observation  at  Hoffman  Island  at  one 
time.  In  some  instances  it  is  practically  im- 
possible to  prevent  the  separation  of  families 
in  removal  of  immigrants  from  the  vessel. 
They  are  of  all  nationalities  and  creeds,  and 
are  apt  to  be  irritable,  suspicious,  and  impa- 
tient to  reach  their  destination,  and  pathetic 


concerts  of  no  mean  order  frequently  take 
place. 

Cabin  passengers  held  for  observation  are 
principally  those  who  are  not  yellow-fever 
immunes  and  who  come  from  ports  infected 
with  this  disease  and  arrive  here  before  the 
period  of  incubation  (five  days)  expires, 
which  dates  from  the  time  of  departure  from 
the  infected  port.  For  instance,  if  the  voyage 
lasts  three  days,  they  are  held  for  two  days  at 
quarantine,  and  then  released  only  after  care- 
ful examination.     As  the  yellow-fever  mos- 


instances  not  infrequently  occur  at  the  time 
of  their  transfer.  However,  the  quarantine 
officials  in  charge  of  the  islands  are  very 
patient  with  those  under  their  care  and  do 
all  in  their  power  to  make  their  stay  at  least 
bearable.  The  food  is  ample  and  of  good 
quality,  and  as  a  rule  those  who  are  detained 
soon  become  reconciled  to  their  detention, 
which  may  sometimes  last  one  or  two  weeks. 
Italian  passengers,  particularly,  easily  adapt 
themselves  to  the  situation  and  furnish  means 
for  their  own  amusement  in  the  way  of  sing- 
ing, playing,  and  dancing,  and  impromptu 


quito  is  not  found  in  this  section  of  the  coun- 
try, there  is  no  danger  of  the  propagation  of 
the  disease  here.  However,  a  mild  case  of 
yellow  fever  or  a  case  in  its  very  early  stage 
reaching  New  York  on  an  incoming  vessel,  if 
not  discovered  could  go  directly  South,  within 
the  yellow-fever  zone,  and  an  outbreak  of  the 
disease  would  probably  follow.  Therefore 
the  precautions  which  are  taken  to  prevent 
the  entrance  of  yellow  fever  into  New  York 
are  mainly  for  the  protection  of  the  South. 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  the  yellow- 
fever  mosquito  does  not  in  itself  transmit  the 
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disease,  and  it  is  only  capable  of  doing  so 
after  it  has  been  infected  by  biting  a  yellow- 
fever  patient. 

One  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  quarantine 
requires  that,  if  possible,  those  sick  with  in- 
fectious disease  and  all  persons  under  obser- 
vation shall  be  removed  from  the  vessel  as 
promptly  as  possible,  and  that  after  careful 
disinfection    the    vessel    shall   be    released. 
Patients   suffer- 
ing from  infec- 
tious diseases 
cannot  be  safely 
treated  nor  can 
persons  held  for 
observation     be 
properly  divided 
into    groups    in 
order    to    limit 
the  transmission 
of  infection  while 
they  remain  on 
shipboard.    Be- 
sides, this  pro- 
cedure  involves 
unnecessary  de- 
tention of  the 
vessel. 

As  a  rule 
steam  disinfec- 
tion cannot  be 
performed  on  a 
vessel.  There- 
fore all  properly 
equipped  quar- 
antine stations  j 
are  supplied  with  _ 
apparatus  for 
this  purpose. 
.  frhe  steam  dis- 
infection "plant  , 
at  Hoffman  Is- 
land, which  is 
probably  the 
largest  and  best- 
equipped  one  in  STEEKAGE    PASStNGfcKS 

the  world,  is  used 

rather  for  the  treatment  of  the  effects  of  those 
who  are  transferred  to  this  place  for  observa- 
tion, or  in  emergencies  where  a  large  amount 
of  material  is  to  be  treated.  To  depend  on 
this  plant  for  the  ordinary  daily  disinfection 
at  quarantine,  which  commonly  consists  only 
of  the  disinfection  of  the  ship's  forecastle  and 
clothing  of  crew,  would  mean  an  unnecessary 
detention  of  vessels,  as  it  would  involve  the  re- 
moval of  material  to  Hoffman  Island  for  treat- 


ment and  its  return,  as  the  depth  of  water 
does  not  permit  seagoing  vessels  even  to 
approach  either  of  the  quarantine  islands. 
Besides,  in  foggy  or  in  very  rough  weather  it 
would  sometimes  be  practically  impossible  to 
reach  the  disinfection  plant.    To  facilitate 
this  work  the  disinfecting  steamer  James  W. 
Wadsicortk  was  constructed  about  eight  years 
ago,  and  is  the  first  of  its  kind  ever  built. 
It  has  its  own 
motive  power 
and  contains  a 
steam    chamber 
and  every  other 
means  of  disin- 
fection known  to 
science,  besides 
bathing  facilities 
for    passengers 
and  crew.     This 
vessel  is  always 
under  steam  and 
can  be  taken  at 
once  to  an   in- 
coming vessel 
which    requires 
disinfection. 
The  members  of 
the  crew  or  pas- 
sengers whose 
effects  are  to  be 
treated  are  trans- 
ferred to  the 
James  W.  Wads- 
■worih,  which  lies 
close  to  the  ves- 
sel.    Here  they 
disrobe   and 
place  their  cloth- 
ing in  a  bundle 
to  which  is  at- 
tached  a   brass 
tag  containing  a 
number,  a  du- 
,,..,-  plicate  of  which, 

awaiting  inspection  on  "an    elastic 

cord,  is  hung 
about  their  necks.  Their  clothing  is  then 
placed  in  the  steam  chamber  and  disinfected 
while  they  take  an  ordinary  bath.  The  bed- 
ding, etc.,  from  the  vessel  is  also  transferred 
for  disinfection.  While  this  work  is  in  prog- 
ress quarantine  assistants  are  at  work  on  the 
vessel  disinfecting  certain  apartments  which 
require  treatment. 

A  carefpl  study  of  modem  sanitation  clearly 
indicates  that  the  means  now  used  to  prevent 


the  transmission  of  infectious  disease  are  based 
on  facts  and  not  theories,  and  there  is  indis- 
putable evidence  that  its  extension  depends  al- 
most entirely  on  the  means  employed  to  com- 
bat it.  In  India,  for  instance,  where  modem 
sanitary  regulations  are  not  carried  out,  where 
overcrowding,  poor  food,  etc.,  constitute  the 
rule,  and  where  the  people  not  only  do  not 
'extend  aid  to  health  authorities  in  their  efforts 
to  suppress  disease,  but  in  every  way  obstruct 


them,  there  is  no  reason  why  infectious  disease 
should  not  continue  indefinitely  and  cause 
great  loss  of  life.  On  the  other  hand,  prac- 
tical experience  also  shows  that  there  is  no 
infectious  disease  with  which  we  are  at  present 
familiar  that  will  not  succumb,  and  as  a  rule 
promptly,  to  proper  sanitary  regulations,  and 
that  under  these  conditions  the  devastation 
which  infectious  diseases  have  caused  in  the 
past  need  never  occur  again. 


THE    IRONIC    MONTE    CARLO 
By  WARD  MUIR 


■  rock,  I  iwithrr  s 


iOXTE     CARLO     is     un- 
doubtedly   the    funniest 
|  thing     in     Europe.      Like 
many     European     funny 
<  things,  it  moves  the  alien 
spectator    as    nearly    to 
tears    as   to   laughter.      It 
possesses  a  sort  of  ironical  pathos,  underlying 
its  patent  absurdity.     Its  atmosphere  is  so 
intensely  civilized— and  cloaks  such  appalling 
barbarism.     Beneath    its    eternal    smile — its 
courtly,  high-class  demi-monde  smile— it  is 
so  smoothly  cruel.     The  unfeeling  observer 
cannot  but  perceive  that  Monte  Carlo,  as  a 
phenomenon  of  latter-day  "civilization"  is 
the  most  ludicrous  of  spectacles.     He  who 


feels — well,  he  who  feels  had  better  disregard 
Monte  Carlo  altogether;  or  he  wQl  suffer. 

The  humors  of  Monte  Carlo  are  not  far  to 
seek.  Monaco  seems  to  have  prided  itself  on 
being  a  jest  among  the  nations— a  grim  jest 
—ever  since  it  had  a  history.  Its  founder, 
the  first  of  the  Grimaldis,  bought  it  from  the 
sea  power  of  Genoa;  and  then  calmly  levied 
toll  on  even"  passing  vessel  which  came  within 
range  of  his  swift  galleys.  When  it  is 
realized  that  the  majority  of  his  victims  were 
Genoese  ships,  the  excellence  of  his  joke  will 
immediately  be  apparent.  Grimaldi's  strong- 
hold earned  the  nickname,  locally,  of  Sptiu- 
gues,  "The  Plain  of  the  Robbers."  The 
site  of  Grimaldi's  pirate  retreat  is  at  this 
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moment  the  site  of  the  Monte  Carlo  Casino. 
Passing  ships  have  no  interest  for  Grimaldi's 
successor,  the  Prince  of  Monaco;  but  passing 
tourists  present  him,  free,  gratis,  and  for  noth- 
ing, with  a  comfortable  salary  of  $350,000  per 
annum — an  impost  which  his  ancestor  would 
have  thought  unreasonable  and  excessive. 

Grimaldi,  like  most  of  the  pirates  of  his  age, 
was  exceedingly  religious.  The  very  name  of 
his  territory — Monaco — is  derived  from  the 
Latin  word  monaehus,  a  monk;  and  following 
up  the  idea,  we  find  that  he  emblazoned  two 
monks  upon  his  coat  of  arms — where  they  still 
blandly  pose.  Observe,  now,  the  consist- 
ency of  the  Grimaldian  tendency  to  jokes. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  wealth  of  the  present 
prince  is  extracted  from  a  monkish  invention 
— the  roulette  wheel.  Pascal  devised  it  dur- 
ing a  six  months' "retreat"  for  meditation  and 
prayer  in  a  monastery.  The  roulette  wheel 
has  built  for  Monaco  the  finest  cathedral  on 
the  Riviera.  But  before  gambling  was  in- 
troduced into  Monaco,  that  benighted  state 
could  afford  only  one  small  church.  Within 
the  prince's   palace,  a  naive  inscription   is 


proudly  pointed  out  by  the  cicerone  of  every 
tourist.  It  runs:  "The  man  who  pretends  to 
know  God  and  does  not  keep  his  command- 
ments, is  a  liar."  Precisely  of  what  this  may 
be  apropos,  is  not  explained.  Plenty  of 
charming  things  are  not  explained  at  Monte 

One  of  these  is  the  annual  balance  sheet  of 
the  Casino  Company;  or  why  the  said  com- 
pany should  call  itself  the  "Socie'te'  Anonyme 
des  Bains  de  Mer  et  Cercle  des  Etrangers" 
(The  Sea  Bathing  and  Strangers'  Club  Com- 
pany). The  one  thing  which  nobody  ever 
does  during  the  winter  season — the  profitable 
season — at  Monte  Carlo,  is  to  bathe  in  the 
sea.  Nevertheless,  this  Sea  Bathing  Com- 
pany— which  provides  no  sea  bathing — mys- 
teriously announces  that  its  profits  for  the 
year  1004-5  amounted  to  $7,204,000.  It 
omits  to  mention  why  visitors  who  have  never 
dipped  so  much  as  a  toe  in  the  Tideless  Gulf 
should  be  willing  to  pay  so  heavily  for  the 
privilege  of  not  doing  so;  and  it  also  omits — 
perhaps  discreetly — to  give  more  than  the  very 
sketchiest  details  of  the  items  of  the  balance 


Most  of  the  Monte  Carlo  filicide!  throw  themselvet  from  the  bridge. 


sheet.    The  shareholders  are  incurious.    They 
realize  that  silence  is  golden. 

The  founder  of  the  Sea  Bathing  Company 
was  a  humorist  of  the  first  water.  Having 
been  invited  to  leave  Homburg,  he  placidly 
wandered  into  Monaco  one  morning  in  the 
year  i860,  and  cast  a  critical  eye  upon  the  puny 
Casino,  which  was  then  rising  out  of  rubbish 
heaps  on  the  edge  of  the  promontory.  Seem- 
ingly this  M.  Blanc  (whose  surname  sub- 
sequently gave  rise  to  the  proverb  "Rouge 
perd,  noire  perd:  Blanc  gagne  tcujours") 
owned  that  priceless  virtue  of  the  business 
instinct,  imagination.  He  paid  a  brief  call 
upon  the  owners  of  the  concession,  and — by 
one  of  those  strokes  of  luck  which  occur 
only  to  individuals  able  to  appreciate  their 
significance— found  these  gentry  in  financial 
difficulties.  He  offered  them  $340,000  down, 
for  their  concession.  "I  am  going  to  lunch," 
he  said,  "and  when  I  have  lunched,  shall 
receive  your  decision."  He  lunched  (a  rite 
omitted  by  no  great  financier)  and  received 
the  decision.  That  very  day,  March  31, 
i860,  he  became  sole  owner  of  the  Monte 


Carlo  Casino  and  of  a  thirty  years'  gaming 
concession  from  the  prince.  Seventeen  years 
later  he  died  worth  $10,000,000. 

The  gist  of  M.  Blanc's  joke  was  that  he 
should  propose  to  turn  a  rubbish  heap  into  a 
gold  mine  by  "chance."  Roulette,  it  will  be 
observed,  is  a  game  of  ckanre.  It  is  pure 
chance  that  the  players  lose  a  million  pounds  a 
year:  pure  chance  that  the  bank  has  thirty- 
seven  odds  in  its  favor  to  its  opponents' 
thirty-six;  pure  chance  that  the  Casino 
Company  can  provide  its  patrons  with  the 
finest  orchestra,  the  finest  gardens,  the  finest 
roads  and  bridges,  and  police  force  and 
fetes  and  pigeon  shooting  in  Europe,  for 
nothing.  Chance — blindfold  chance!  But 
surely  with  the  bandage  slightly  hitched  off 
from  the  eye  nearest  Blanc? 

Land  in  Monaco  was,  at  the  time  of  the 
Blanc  invasion,  worth  half  a  franc  per 
square  yard.  The  value  of  the  same  trifling 
footholrl  is  now  quoted  at  a  figure  which 
soars  frequently  above  a  hundred  francs. 
Where  there  were  two  modest  hostelries,  there 
are  now  fifty  sumptuous  hotels.    What  was 


a  barren  rock  sprinkled  with  a  few  meager 
olive-trees,  and  nourishing — with  pains — a 
semipauper  population  of  4,000  souls,  is  now 
confessed  by  every  traveler  to  be  the  most 
cultivated,  the  healthiest,  the  best-d rained, 
and  the  hest-governed  stretch  of  coast  on  the 
Mediterranean;  and  is  the  thickest- populated 
state  on  earth,  supporting  no  less  than  600 
persons  to  the  square  kilometer — to  be  exact, 
12,600  in  all.  By  a  strange  irony  of  fate, 
too,  Monaco  is  morally  the  most  progressive 
nation  in  Europe  in  one  respect  at  any  rale 
— it  forbids  gambling  by  its  inhabitants.  No  . 
Monegasque  is  allowed  to  put  his  nose  within 
the  Casino  doors.  The  "Temple  of  Chance" 
is  reserved  for  the  "Etrangers." 

M.  Blanc,  in  his  day,  had  to  deal  with  an 
extraordinarily  large  number  of  persons  who 
endeavored  to  turn  his  game  of  "chance" 
into  a  game  of  certainties— for  their  own 
benefit.  They  did  not  worry  M.  Blanc.  If 
they  had  anything  to  teach  him,  he  was 
willing  to  pay  for  his  new  wisdom.  The  firm 
of  "  swell- mobsmen,"  for  instance,  who  play- 
fully inserted  a  bomb  in  the  cellar  where  the 


Casino  gas  meters  were  fixed,  taught  him  that 
electric  light  was  a  surer  illuminant  for  his 
tables;  and  the  gentleman  who  succeeded  in 
switching  off  the  electric  light,  and  during  the 
confusion  which  followed,  grabbed  some 
thousands  of  francs,  preached  to  him  a 
salutary  sermon  on  the  merits  of  oil.  Oil 
lamps  of  enormous  dimensions  now  hang  over 
each  green  cloth;  and  electricity — brought,  it 
is  said,  from  two  separate  stations — adds  to 
the  pitiless  glare  of  the  Salles  de  Jeu. 

Another  lesson  which  M.  Blanc  paid  dearly 
for,  was  that  hard  cash  is  a  more  satisfactory 
—if  more  blatant — medium  of  play  than 
counters.  When  the  present  Casino  was  first 
organized,  the  players  were  compelled  to 
purchase  counters,  priced  at  two  francs 
apiece,  from  the  Administration,  and  to  stake 
with  these  as  tallies  alone.  At  the  close  of  the 
day's  play  the  counters  could  be  redeemed 
at  the  gnicket  at  their  face  value.  But  in 
practice,  they  were  not  always  redeemed;  and 
by  degrees  filtered  into  circulation  in  Monaco. 
M.  Blanc's  counters  were  accepted  every- 
where, by  shopkeepers  and  hdleliers,  in  lieu 
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of  cash.  Two  hundred  thousand  of  them  in 
all  were  issued.  This  satisfactory  state  of 
affairs  continued  well  into  the  seventies;  until 
one  fine  day  M.  Blanc  decided  to  recall  his 
counters,  and  issued  a  mandate  announcing 
that  they  must  be  immediately  redeemed,  on 
pain  of  repudiation.  His  two  hundred  thou- 
sand counters  had  mysteriously  grown  and 
multiplied  into  four  hundred  thousand.  The 
shock  would  have  irritated  a  smaller  mind 
than  M.  Blanc's.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
and  paid  out  the  two  francs  for  each  of  the 
counters.  At  the  same  date  as  the  abolishing 
of  the  tally  system,  the  minimum  stake  was 
raised  from  two  francs  at  roulette  to  the  five 
francs  where  it  now  stands;  and  twenty  francs 
was  fixed  as  the  minimum  for  the  game  of 
Trente-et-Quarante.  M.  Blanc  had  no  use 
for  the  small  speculator,  who  played  often  and 
lost  little — especially  when  thesmall  speculator 
was  not  even  playing  with  genuine  counters. 
The  polite  Belgian  who  happened  by  evil 
luck  to  lose  a  "rouleau"  of  "gold  coins" 
which  turned  out,  when  its  sealed  paper 
wrapping  was  removed,  to  be  nothing  but  a 


brass  tube  of  the  correct  diameter,  taught  M. 
Blanc  that  "rouleaux"  must  never  be  per- 
mitted on  the  tables  unopened.  This  was  a 
cheaply  bought  piece  of  wisdom,  compared 
with  that  which  was  purchased  at  the  price  of 
$400,000  from  Mr.  Jaggers,  the  Yorkshire 
mechanic.  Jaggers,  aided  by  eight  assistants, 
tabulated  the  roulette  results  for  several 
months  without  playing;  and — as  he  had 
anticipated— discovered  that  one  of  the  wheels 
had  a  distinct  bias  toward  a  certain  set  of 
numbers.  Staking  with  a  knowledge  of  this 
bias,  Jaggers  and  his  men  netted  $600,000 
before  the  officials  guessed  the  cause  of  their 
amazing  success.  After  this,  the  wheels  were 
made  to  be  movable  from  table  to  table,  and 
were  changed  nightly.  Jaggers — still  betting, 
as  he  supposed,  on  the  same  wheel — lost 
$200,000  in  a  few  days.  He  wisely  stopped, 
and  quitted  Monte  Carlo. 

However,  it  was  at  a  Trente-et-Quarante 
table  that  the  most  famous  drama  of  Monte 
Carlo  sharping  occurred.  The  incident  is 
known  as  the  Ardisson  case. 

At  the  height  of  the  season,  then,  we  be- 


hold  Monsieur  Ardisson,  accompanied  by  a 
friend  and  two  charmingly  attired  ladies,  enter 
the  Casino  and  repair  idly  to  one  of  the  tables. 
A  series  of  games  having  just  concluded,  the 
croupier  is  shuffling  bis  six  packs  of  cards, 
preparatory  to  dealing  out  afresh.  Imme- 
diately on  arriving  at  the  table,  the  Ar- 
disson quartet  arrange  themselves  two  on 
each  side  of  it;  and  one  of  the  ladies  contrives 
to  enter  into  conversation  with  the  chej  de 
partie  (Umpire  or  Referee  of  the  game),  and 
asks  him  a  quantity  of  innocent  questions  as 
to  the  methods  of  play.  These  he  politely 
answers;  and  meanwhile,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  table  the  other  fair  creature  has 
begged  the  second  umpire  to  furnish  her  with 
gold  change  for  a  bank  note. 

At  the  very  moment  when  the  croupier  has 
shuffled  his  cards  and  is  ready  to  recommence, 
the  lady  who  wanted  change  for  her  bank 
note  receives  it,  and — by  an  unfortunate  slip 
— lets  the  whole  of  it  fall  upon  the  ground. 
There  is  considerable  confusion  as  the  gold 
pieces  roll  hither  and  thither,  and  for  a 
fraction  of  a  second  the  umpires'  attention  is 


distracted  from  the  table.  Attendants,  how- 
ever, hurry  forward,  gather  together  the  coins, 
and  hand  them  back  to  their  charming  owner, 
who  is,  of  course,  covered  with  confusion  at 
the  disturbance  she  has  created  in  this  usually 
hushed  atmosphere.     The  game  begins. 

And  what  a  game!  The  umpires'  faces 
blanch  as  they  behold  sequence  after  sequence 
turning  up  in  the  Ardisson  group's  favor. 
Ardisson  and  his  three  companions  do  not 
condescend  to  stake  anything  lower  than 
maximums — and  the  maximum  at  Trente- 
et-Quarante  is  12,000  francs.  Four  times 
12,000  francs  on  the  table  at  each  coup,  and 
four  times  12,000  francs  winning  at  each  coup, 
is  enough  to  turn  gray  the  hair  of  even  the 
stoniest  croupier.  Eight  times  did  the  Ardis- 
son gang  stake,  and  eight  times  they  won. 
Then  they  strolled  off  in  a  body,  taking  with 
them  300,000  odd  francs.  A  swift  carriage, 
waiting  at  the  Casino  door,  whirled  them 
away  across  the  French  frontier. 

Horrible  suspicions  entered  the  bemused 
brains  of  the  umpires  as  they  beheld  their 
300,000  francs  vanish,  and  they  ordered  the 


cards  to  be  examined.  There  were  eighty- 
four  too  many  of  them  in  the  pack.  Georges, 
the  croupier,  had  accepted  a  princely  bribe 
from  Ardisson  to  substitute  a  previously 
arranged  pack  among  his  cards,  and  had 
contrived  to  do  so  at  the  moment  when  the 
eyes  of  everyone — umpires  and  hystanders 
included — were  diverted  by  the  fallen  coins. 
He  spent  a  couple  of  months  in  prison;  and 
issued  thence  to  enjoy  his  share. 

The  majority  of  the  stories  of  fortunes  made 
at  Monte  Carlo  nevertheless  center  round 
ordinary  straightforward  players,  and  not 
mere  rogues  such  as  Ardisson.  Few,  how- 
ever, fail  to  possess  the  element  of  jest  which 
seems  inseparable  from  everything  Monte 
Carloan.  One  of  the  most  popular  with  the 
British  and  American  permanent  residents 
is  that  of  an  English  peer,  who,  having  at- 
tended divine  worship  at  the  Episcopalian 
church,  repaired  (let  us  hope  absent-mind- 
edly) direct  thence  to  the  gaming  rooms. 
Pausing  for  a  few  minutes  beside  one  of  the 
roulette  tables,  a  winning  number  announced 
by  the  presiding  croupier  struck  upon  his  ear 
as    being    strangely    familiar.     It    was    the 


number  thirty-six— the  number  of  the  last 
hymn  which  had  been  given  out  as  he  was 
quitting  the  sacred  edifice.  Prompted  by  the 
curious  inward  voice  which  whispers  "an 
omen"  to  even  the  most  matter-of-fact  and 
conservative,  he  hastily  placed  a  louis  on  the 
thirty-six  square.  Thirty-six  won  again;  and 
our  peer  wandered  forth  into  the  Sabbath 
stillness  of  the  gardens  700  francs  the  richer. 

The  church  was  crowded  on  the  following 
Sunday.  Never  before  had  the  local  chap- 
lain beheld  from  his  pulpit  such  a  sea  of 
eager  faces;  never  before  had  the  pews 
emptied  with  such  astonishing  rapidity  on  the 
announcement  of  the  collection  hymn.  For 
several  Sundays  the  church  continued  to  be 
packed.  The  chaplain  put  a  stop  to  the 
scandal  at  last  by  selecting  final  hymns  whose 
numbers  ran  above  thirty-six,  the  highest 
number  on  the  roulette  wheel. 

"De'cave'" — which  in  slang  simply  means 
"stone-broke" — is  a  word  whose  use  is  piti- 
fully common  in  Monte  Carlo.  The  "Viati- 
cum" item  on  the  Casino  balance  sheet  (that 
is,  the  money  paid  for  railway  fares  for  the 
ruined    players'    return    to    their    homes) 
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amounted  in  the  1896-97  season  to  no  less  than 
$60,000;  and  it  is  significant  that  Monaco  is 
now  the  only  state  in  Europe  where  usurious 
interest  is  charged  by  money  lenders  with  the 
sanction  of  the  law.  The  "  break  in  g-the- 
bank"  stories  which  persistently  crop  up  in 
the  French  newspapers  during  the  Monte 
Carlo  season,  are  traceable  not  so  much  to  a 
foundation  on  fact  as  to  a  foundation  on 
the  "press-subvention"  fund  of  the  Casino 
Company — a  fund  which  in  1901  amounted 
to  no  less  than  $100,000;  and  to  which  may 
also  be  ascribed  the  strange  silence  on  the 


the  suicides'  cemetery:  a  melancholy  and 
neglected  little  in  closure,  thick  with  rank 
grass,  and  betraying  its  nature  solely  by  a  few 
wooden  stakes  bearing  numbers,  and  deco- 
rated with  bedraggled  wreaths  and  torn  visit- 
ing cards.  Outwardly,  it  is  perhaps  the 
least  picturesque  and  most  uninteresting 
cemetery  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  Europe. 
But  to  him  who  knows  its  secret,  it  is  full  of 
meaning.  For  these  uncared-for  mounds 
represent  more  than  the  mere  resting  places 
of  madmen  or  fools  who  have  pitted  them- 
selves against  the  immutable  laws  of  mathe- 


suicide  question  in  the  same  journals.  That 
peculiar  weekly,  Rouge  et  Noir  (the  "Or- 
gane  de  Defense  des  Joueurs  de  Roulette 
et  Trente-et-Quarante  " — probably  the  only 
magazine  devoted  solely  to  the  interests  of 
gamblers  ever  published),  states  that  the 
number  of  suicides  per  annum  at  Monte 
Carlo  averages  four  hundred,  or  one  per  week 
per  table.  This,  it  may  be  asserted  safely,  is 
a  gross  exaggeration  of  the  truth:  but  that 
suicides  are  sadly  frequent  no  one  who  knows 
the  Riviera  would  dare  to  deny.  The  curious 
have  only  to  climb  the  stony  and  almost  path- 
less hillside  behind  Monaco  town  to  find 
proof.    Here — surrounded  by  a  high  wall — is 


matics.  They  are  in  themselves  a  monument; 
an  everlasting  monument  to  the  genius  of  a 
man  who,  with  the  eye  of  faith,  beheld  a  gold 
mine  in  a  rubbish  heap;  a  monument  to  the 
creator  of  Monte  Carlo— Francois  Blanc. 
Some  day,  when  Europe  gets  the  true 
perspective  of  things,  it  will  be  said  of 
Francois  Blanc — not  that  he  founded  the 
Monte  Carlo  Casino,  not  that  he  brought 
stability  and  wealth  to  the  throne  of  the  princes 
of  Monaco,  not  that  he  built  the  Monaco 
cathedral — but  that  he  made  necessary  this 
suicides'  graveyard.  And  when  that  day 
conies,  the  grisly  jest  of  Monte  Carlo  will 
cease  to  exist. 
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"  Plays  made  from  helie  tales  I  hold  unmeet ; 
Let  some  great  story  of  a  man  be  sung." 
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XLIII 

lEANTIME  our  hero,  when 
returned  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, had  found  the  affairs 
of  the  striking  miners  al- 
ready forgotten  in  the  ex- 
traordinary events  that  had 
been  happening  on  Wall 
Street.  That  Mr.  Phineas  W.  Tamms  had 
been  compelled  to  make  an  assignment  he  was 
aware;  that  Mr.  Augustus  Markoff  would  be 
his  assignee  he  had  suspected;  but  that  his 
affairs — not  to  say  his  hash — should  be  so 
speedily  settled  that,  the  newspapers  should 
already  be  advertising  Markoff's  fee  was  a 
surprise  even  to  a  fellow  student  familiar 
with  that  gentleman's  nimble  wits.  He 
read,  in  the  Evening  Mail: 

"Largest  lawyer's  fee  on  record.  It  is  re- 
ported that  Augustus  Markoff,  whose  success 
in  extricating  Phineas  W.  Tamms  from  his 
late  embarrassments  has  amazed  and  dazzled 
Wall  Street,  has  been  tendered  the  sum  of 
$250,000  for  his  services." 
And  more  surprising  still: 
"Lease  of  the  Allegheny  Central.  It  is 
rumored  that  the  Allegheny  Central,  whose 
recent  skyrocketing  performances  have  puz- 
zled the  Street,  has  been  leased  to  the  Alle- 
gheny Pacific  on  a  guaranty  of  ten  per  cent." 
The  bunghole  lease  the  barrel  1  And  ten 
per  cent  instead  of  six!  The  audacity  of  the 
thing  amazed  him.  Its  charter  forbade  it  to 
pay  more  than  six  per  cent,  or  the  State  could 
step  in  and  take  the  road :  for  it  had  been  built 
in  die  days  when  railroads  were  first  chartered 
and  public  ownership  was  thought  a  possi- 


bility. The  road  itself  could  only  divide  six, 
but  Austin  could  easily  see  how  a  sharp 
lawyer  could  devise  a  scheme  by  which  its 
stock  could  be  sold,  leased,  or  "trusted"  to  a 
corporation  of  another  State  which  might, 
directly  or  indirectly,  give  a  higher  return. 
But  who  had  done  it?  He  had  left  their 
people  in  control,  and  Mr.  Gresham  was  not 
likely  to  have  advised  handing  it  over,  for  any 
consideration,  to  the  Allegheny  Pacific.  So  he 
had  gone  to  the  office,  and  been  immediately 
called  in  consultation  with  the  two  seniors. 
Mr.  T.  Levison  Gower  was  there,  asking  what 
he  should  do  with  his  wife's  stock. 

"I  see  nothing  whatever  but  to  take  their 
ten  per  cent,  as  long  as  they  can  pay  it — or 
sell,"  Mr.  Gresham  was  saying.  "And  if 
you  didn't  sell  at  a  thousand,  you'd  hardly  sell 
at  present  prices.  These  show  that  people 
haven't  much  confidence  in  his  management." 

"Whose  management?"  said  Austin. 

"Markoff's.  But  perhaps  you  can  tell  us 
something  more?  What  do  they  say  at 
Baltimore?" 

"I  haven't  been  to  Baltimore  since  the  day 
after  the  special  meeting.  Then  it  was  to  be 
arranged  that  the  new  preferred  stock  was  to 
be  canceled,  the  attempted  lease  of  the 
Pacific  to  the  Central  called  off,  and  under 
your  instructions  I  took  over  one  or  two  of 
Tamms's  large  loans  for  the  Miners'  Bank — 
enough,  I  understood,  to  render  Tamms's 
control  improbable.  Then  I  saw  that 
Tamms  had  failed." 

"Oh,  yes,"  grumbled  Radnor,  "Tamms  is 
overboard.  Gresham  got  his  wish.  He 
didn't  go  to  Dannemora  jail,  but  he  did 
worse — he  put  himself  unreservedly  in  Mar- 
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koff's  hands.  Markoff  paid  his  debts  in  full 
and  saved  his  reputation.  The  old  man  had 
no  use  for  that.  The  grateful  creditors  are 
giving  Markoff  a  quarter  million.  Tamms  is 
in  a  sanatorium.  That  is  because  Markoff 
personally  shouldered  his  bad  debts.  The 
good  ones  were  sold  out." 

"But,"  said  Austin,  "I  still  don't  see— 
didn't  Markoff  keep  his  promises?" 

"  Every  one  of  them.  The  preferred  stock 
was  canceled.  That  ruined  Tamms.  His 
loans  which  had  Central  collateral  were  sold 
out — somebody  bought  them.  Somebody 
called  and  took  up  our  Miners'  Bank  loans, 
paid  principal  and  interest.  The  bank  couldn't 
refuse.  Somebody  got  short  of  Allegheny 
Pacific — and  then  long  of  Allegheny  Central. 
But  your  Markoff  is  a  man  of  his  word.  In- 
stead of  leasing  the  Allegheny  Pacific  to  the 
Allegheny  Central,  he  has  leased  the  Alle- 
gheny Central  to  the  Allegheny  Pacific.  All 
his  promises  were  performed.  But  you  made 
some  promise  in  return,  I  think?" 

"I  promised  him  a  week's  grace  and 
secrecy — you  approved  by  telegram." 

"  Perfectly  true.  But  in  that  week  Tamms 
had  to  fail,  and  it  is  possible — mind  you,  I  do 
not  say  I  know,  but  this  is  a  free  country  and  a 
man  can  buy  or  sell  as  he  chooses — it  is  just 
possible  that  Mr.  Markoff,  on  his  own  account, 
was  buying  some  Allegheny  Central  stock.  At 
all  events,  Tamms  has  gone  to  a  sanatorium, 
and  Markoff  has  privately  intimated  that  he 
hopes  we  will  remain  as  counsel  for  the 
Allegheny  Central  Railroad." 

"  Damn  his  soul,"  murmured  Mr.  Radnor, 
as  Mr.  Gresham  ended. 

"That's  none  of  our  business,"  interposed 
the  sensible  Lucie.  "I  can  only  say  I  hope 
you  will,  sir.    It  is  your  duty " 

"I  rather  incline  to  think  so  myself.  More- 
over, now  that  he  can  afford  to,  I  suspect  Mr. 
Markoff  means  to  be  honest.  I  intend  so  to 
advise  him." 

Lucie  laughed.  "To  think  I  had  the  man  at 
my  house  last  summer!  I  saw  he  was  bound 
to  get  on — my  wife  has  an  instinct  at  dis- 
covering geniuses.  I  suppose  he'll  have  a 
house  of  his  own  now.  Coming  uptown, 
Pinckney?" 

"I  think  I  will — I  am  rather  tired." 

"Your  wife,  I  know,  is  at  Newport.  So 
you  have  taken  the  Ambrosini  cottage  for  the 
summer?" 

* 

Austin  did  not  know  it,  but  it  was  not  the 
first  time  he  had  to  pretend  to  a  knowledge  of 
his  wife's  affairs.    He  was  anxious  to  get 


back  even  to  the  empty  house.  He  did  not 
know  why.  His  wife  always  wrote  to  the 
office. 

"I  am  dining  alone  myself,"  said  Gower,  as 
the  brougham  rolled  off  noiselessly.  "Won't 
you  come  with  me?  I'll  drop  you  at  your 
house,  if  you  must  change." 

"I — if  I  may  let  you  know  when  I  get 
there,"  said  Austin.  "There  may  be  some 
message  for  me." 

On  the  hall  table  was  the  usual  heap  of  bills 
and  business  circulars;  nothing  else;  it  was 
late  in  June;  nothing  else.  Oh,  yes,  there 
was  a  telegram — it  was  from  Dorothy, 
begging  him  to  come  to  Newport  at  once, 
"matter  of  importance  to  Daisy."  He  ran 
back  to  the  carriage,  where  Lucie  was  placidly 
waiting,  puffing  at  a  large  cigar.  That  honest 
gentleman  had  always  had  a  quiet  conscience, 
and  at  fifty  his  digestion  was  unimpaired. 

"I  have  had  a  message  from  my  wife.  I 
must  go  to  Newport." 

"Well,  you  can't  go  till  twelve  o'clock;  you 
may  as  well  dine  with  me  as  anywhere.  You 
needn't  dress;  we  shall  be  quite  alone,  and  the 
house  is  in  brown  hollands." 

There  was  something  friendly  about  this 
man.  As  they  sat  in  the  palatial  dining  hall, 
Austin  reflected  on  the  contrast  between  it  and 
his  last  week's  surroundings.  He  would  like 
to  bring  Zappi  there.  He  wondered  if  the 
broad-shouldered  engineer  would  still  want 
his  three  plates  of  ice  cream.  He  ventured  to 
tell  Gower  a  little  about  the  strike,  and  found 
a  sympathetic  listener. 

Coming  home  at  ten,  he  had  the  curiosity  to 
return  by  way  of  the  Havilands'.  Their  house 
was  closed  and  dark.  Wandering  down  the 
hill,  he  looked  down  the  cross  street  where 
was  Miss  Ravenel's  apartment;  it  all  looked 
dark.  Of  course  he  did  not  know  her  window ; 
probably  she  had  gone  home  to  Ravenel. 
Then  he  pulled  himself  together  for  an  idle 
fool  and  went  home  to  pack  his  grip. 

Well,  why  shouldn't  he  go  on  loving  her? 
Dorothy  missed  nothing.  Other  men  before 
him  had  had  their  private  shrine — other  men, 
well  working  in  the  world,  their  secret  con- 
secration. If  he  might  worship  her  in  his 
heart,  he  might  endure  the  sightless  eyes. 
Surely,  it  could  do  her  no  harm.  He  wished 
that  she  might  marry  some  good  man.  Who 
was  there  good  enough?  It  was  a  marvel 
that  men,  free  men,  could  live  in  the  world 
and  not  be  at  her  feet.  She  promised— for 
she  was  slow  in  maturing — to  be  still  more 
beautiful.    Would  men  see  it  then?    No,  he 
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wished  that  she  might  never  marry;  he  wished 
she  had  been  plain,  unnoticed  always,  for  he 
had  loved  her  just  as  much. 

The  last  was  the  thought  of  his  feverish 
dawn,  the  hour  when  the  heart  is  slow,  the 
half-dreaming  hours  when  all  one's  acquired 
nature  seems  to  go,  all  built-up  rules  of  con- 
duct melt  away.  Then  came  the  full  day, 
and  the  brave  sea  air,  as  he  paced  the  deck 
of  the  little  steamboat.  Dorothy,  at  the 
pretentious  "cottage,"  was  waiting  breakfast 
for  him.  She  gave  him  no  other  greeting 
than  to  plunge  at  once  into  business. 

"  Mamma  has  telegraphed  me  that  Daisy 
must  be  married  this  summer,  and  she  wants 
it  in  our  house." 

"Married?    Whom  to?" 

"Puzzi,  of  course.  You  know,  they've 
been  at  Rome.  It  seems  Puzzi  was  there. 
But  she  doesn't  want  the  marriage  there,  and 
it  can't  be  in  Philadelphia  in  August.  She 
hopes  we've  got  a  house.  So  I  thought  of  the 
Ambrosini  villa.  You  know,  it's  always  to 
let." 

"Can  we  afford  it?" 

"  What  nonsense !  I  suppose  mamma'll  chip 
in  something.  But  then  she's  got  to  get  the 
trousseau,  and  I've  no  doubt  he's  asked  for  a 
settlement  Those  Italians  always  do.  He's 
not  getting  married  at  Camden —  Anyhow  I 
suppose  mamma  feels  she  must  make  the  best 
of  it,  and  this  is  the  place  to  do  it.  A  marquis 
counts,  in  Newport.  The  rent  is  only  three 
thousand.  I  see  your  friend  Markoff  has 
made  lots  of  money.  You  were  in  that  rail- 
road business,  too.  Haven't  you  made  any- 
thing?" 

"  I  am  only  a  lawyer.  I  get  my  share  of  the 
firm's  earnings " 

"  Well,  you  ought  to  ask  for  more.  Markoff 
has  actually  hired  one  of  the  Duval  houses, 
and  Mrs.  Rastacq  has  asked  him  to  dinner." 

"You  ought  to  have  married  him,"  said 
Austin  bitterly. 

"  Well,  he  made  love  to  me  at  Cambridge — " 
Her  husband's  blank  look  of  horror  quelled 
for  a  moment  her  impetuosity.  She  changed 
the  subject  to  the  wedding  and  the  guests. 

"You  are  right — there  need  be  no  trouble 
about  money,"  said  Austin  at  the  end  of  the 
conversation. 

Pinckney  went  through  that  summer  with 
a  sense  of  personal  degradation.  It  was  de- 
grading to  have  to  give  away  his  sister-in-law 
to  an  ape  like  Puzzi.  But  for  the  poor  girl's 
sake  it  had  to  be  done.  Certain  business 
affairs,  which,  for  very  protection,  he  had 


pass  through  his  hands,  made  it  all  the  harder. 
There  was  a  woman  to  be  bought  off,  a  black- 
mailer to  be  frightened.  And  Austin  could 
not  tell  the  girl  all  he  heard  about  her  noble 
husband.  She  arrived,  with  her  mother,  only 
a  week  before  the  ceremony.  Even  Mrs. 
Somers  was  for  a  moment  shaken;  the  major 
had  sought  out  Austin  at  the  New  York  Club 
one  day  and  told  him  what  all  Paris  knew  of 
Puzzi's  past;  at  his  request  she  said  something 
of  it  to  her  daughter.  She  answered  that  she 
did  not  care  as  long  as  he  had  not  cheated  at 
cards. 

Austin  stayed  as  little  as  he  could  at  New- 
port. The  festivities  over,  he  went  into  the 
Maine  woods  on  a  hunting  trip.  Settled  in 
the  city  for  the  autumn,  he  tried  to  lose  him- 
self in  hard  work.  Dorothy  had  begun  her 
usual  round  of  autumn  visits;  Mrs.  Somers 
had  sold  her  Philadelphia  house  and  gone  to 
live  in  Paris.  Puzzi's  drafts  were  usually 
dated  from  Monte  Carlo. 

From  one  thing  only,  that  dreadful  fall, 
did  Austin  derive  a  little  pleasure — it  was  a 
letter  containing  the  announcement  that  "at 
the  request  of  Powhatan  Post,  No.  11,262,  he 
had  been  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the 
American  Labor  League."  He  remembered 
sadly  how  he  had  planned  that  way  of  work- 
ing with  Mary  Ravenel.  Well,  he  would 
have  to  carry  out  the  work  alone. 

Still,  when  November  came,  he  began  to 
watch  for  her.  He  would  walk  uptown  by 
Rivington  Street.  He  frequented  the  Colum- 
bian Club — even  if  he  met  her  father,  he  might 
speak  of  her.  But  that  gentleman  never  ap- 
peared; finally  one  day  he  asked  the  major 
about  him  and  heard  for  the  first  time  of  his 
marriage.  Then  John  Haviland  had  told 
him  of  her  visit  at  Garrison's — and  he  had  not 
dared  to  accept  his  invitation.  He  must  first 
know  whether  she  wanted  to  avoid  him.  Her 
will  must  be  done. 

Then  had  come  that  dinner  at  the  Ralstons'. 
His  wife  had  wanted  to  go,  and  he  always 
went  with  her  when  she  asked  him.  They 
arrived  late,  and  the  room  was  full;  suddenly 
it  swam  before  him;  he  became  conscious 
of  her  presence  in  the  farther  corner.  He 
was  sent  in  immediately,  with  the  hostess. 
Passing  by  him,  she  bowed;  he  had  hoped — 
it  was  so  long  since  they  had  met — they 
might  have  shaken  hands.  Her  face  was  very 
white. 

At  dinner  she  was  some  distance  away,  but 
he  could  steal  a  glance  occasionally.  She 
was  beautiful  as  an  angel,  but  she  looked  still 
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pale.    Could  she  be  ill?    He  longed  for  the 

moment  to  come,  after  dinner 

The  men  were  forever  over  their  cigars. 
Would  old  Ralston  never  make  the  move? 
Coming  into  the  drawing-room,  one  sweep  of 
his  eyes  told  him  that  they  were  too  late.  Miss 
Ravenel  had  gone.    She  had  avoided  him. 


XLIV 

When  Beatrice  denied  to  him  her  saluta- 
tion, Dante  wrote  a  poem  which  made  the 
world  her  debtor.  Poor  Austin  could  not 
do  this — he  had  no  right,  of  this  unmarried 
girl,  to  claim  even  the  courtesy  of  a  bow.  But 
now,  his  soul  beat  out  its  wings  against  the 
bars.  He  could  not  live  without  it — he  could 
not  live,  he  could  not  go  on  living.  True,  a 
fragment  of  a  poem  crossed  his  mind — it  was 
a  little  verse  of  St.  Ursula: 


« 


St.  Ursula,  upon  her  path  to  heaven 
Once  met  a  pilgrim  lying  on  her  waj 


How  did  the  verse  go  on? 

"His  limbs 

Were  in  the  dust,  and  on  his  breast  was  blood. 
He  craved  a  cup  of  wat< 


»> 


Surely,  her  salutation,  her  speaking  to  him, 
as  she  might  to  the  meanest  of  humanity,  when 
they  met — it  was  not  his  fault  that  they  met — 
was  but  as  the  cup  of  water  to  him! 

"Ursula 
Drew  back  lest  she  should  soil  her  robe,  went  on 
Her  way  to  heaven  and  was  sainted  there 
But  all  the  damned  of  hell  cry  out  at  her." 

Was  he  of  the  damned  ?  Was  this  what  hap- 
pened to  men  when  they  went  lost?  God 
knows,  he  would  not  have  soiled  her  robe — 
no,  nor  touched  it  even — but  now,  he  could  not 
go  on.  Yet  still,  though  she  held  him  in 
horror,  his  heart  would  not  believe  his  love 
was  evil  His  mind  could  put  the  thing  in 
plainest  words — pursuit  were  despicable,  even 
voiceless  love  a  sin — and  his  heart  would  not 
credit  it  What  world  was  this  he  was  liv- 
ing in?  And  why  had  he  not  sooner  been  a 
man?  So  raged  his  thoughts  as  he  took  his 
way  home  on  foot;  Dorothy  had  gone  on  to 
the  first  great  ball  of  the  winter;  he,  for  once, 
had  bluntly  refused.  The  night  was  very 
cold,  the  rain  freezing  on  the  sidewalk. 

She  scorned  him,  condemned  him,  that  was 
dear.  Yet  what  had  he  ever  told  her? — and 
perhaps,  were  he  to  tell  her,  she  might  have 
pity.  The  spoken  word,  indeed,  had  been  an 
insult;  yet  she  could  not,  more  plainly,  have 


cast  him  from  her.  She  had  even  fled  from 
him  at  Ravenel;  it  was  clear  now  that  the 
letter  had  been  but  an  excuse. 

He  crossed  the  street,  and  Madison  Square, 
to  lower  Fifth  Avenue.  A  young  girl,  as  he 
passed  the  shadow  of  a  higher  building,  mute- 
ly accosted  him;  whatever  she  may  have 
meant  to  say  died  upon  her  lips,  but  she 
stood  in  his  way.  With  a  sense  of  sudden 
shock  he  saw  her  face,  how  white  and  fair  it 
was,  her  slender  figure,  still,  on  this  Decem- 
ber night,  in  a  shirt  waist;  she  shivered  with 
the  cold  as  he  looked  at  her. 

"Poor  child,"  he  said,  "are  you  hungry?" 

It  needed  not  her  faint  yes  to  tell  him  so. 

Austin  ordered  a  cab.  "Tell  the  driver 
your  address,  after  I  am  gone — "  There 
was  no  use  preaching  a  sermon;  he  only 
pressed  a  small  roll  of  bills  into  her  hand. 
"And  do  buy  yourself  a  coat."  He  would 
at  least  try  to  save  another  soul  for  the  night; 
he  was  not  too  worthless  to  do  that;  the  rest 
must  be  with  God. 

"I  cannot  take  this —  Are  you  going  to 
leave  me  ?  "  But  this  time  the  poor  child  said 
it  with  a  blush.  Some  impulse  of  pity  made 
Austin  say: 

"My  child —  If  you  loved  anyone,  you 
would  not  ask  me — "  The  girl  looked  up 
at  him  frankly,  like  a  friend — and  yet  in 
wonder. 

"Here,"  he  said,  handing  her  a  card  on 
which  he  had  written  the  address  of  one  of 
John's  agencies.  "Go  there  to-morrow,  and 
perhaps  they  can  find  you  work — "  But  the 
girl  was  now  looking  at  him  wistfully.  He 
turned  his  face  away.  "Remember  your 
promise  to  get  a  coat." 

*  *  I  am  so  sorry,"  she  only  said.  And  some- 
how the  note  of  compassion,  even  in  the  poor 
outcast's  voice,  for  the  first  time  broke  Austin 
down. 

But  going  home,  he  grasped  a  decanter  of 
whisky  and  drank  a  tumblerful.  "I  cannot 
get  dnink,"  he  thought.  "That  is  what  men 
do.  Why  cannot  I  get  drunk  ?  "  He  smoked 
and  tried  to  read.  He  drank  again.  Finally, 
at  four  or  five,  he  went  to  his  room,  rather  by 
way  of  avoiding  Dorothy  than  with  any  care 
for  sleep. 

Austin's  soul,  perhaps,  was  very  nigh  to 
foundering,  that  night.  Yet  withal  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  his  soul  was  so  nearly 
lost  in  all  its  sorrow  as  in  the  pleasure,  the 
frivolities,  the  surface  joys  of  those  years 
before  at  Newport  which  had  culminated  in 
the  satin  walls  of  Mamie  Rastacq's  cottage. 
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And  he  felt  no  shame  in  the  morning. 
Surely  not  for  his  hour  with  the  poor  outcast; 
hardly  even  for  his  drunkenness.  He  had  tried 
it  as  men  try  a  drug,  and  proved  it  idle.  He 
walked  downtown  and  went  to  work.  In  the 
afternoon  he  had  the  curiosity  to  call  at  John's 
— or  rather  Mrs.  Haviland's — rescue  agency. 
And — hardly  to  his  surprise,  but  much  to  his 
gladness — he  found  that  the  young  woman 
had  really  called;  moreover,  that  the  matron, 
for  once  in  a  hundred  times,  had  been  per- 
suaded that  her  story  was  genuine.  He  did 
not  ask  her  name,  nor  whither  they  had  sent 
her.  Somehow  he  felt,  in  his  own  despair, 
there  might  be  more  danger  for  him  in  the 
company  of  this  poor  girl — than  in  any  Mamie 
Rastacq's  challenges.  Our  hero  was  no 
Dominic — the  Spaniard  sainted  for  virginity, 
who  founded  the  Inquisition — the  chaste,  only, 
can  be  so  cruel,  the  Puritan  so  fanatic  He 
was  only  a  man,  and  just  now  caring  nothing 
for  his  own  soul,  but  having  yet  "the  infinite 
compassion  of  the  pure." 

But  so — perhaps  a  week  or  two — his  life 
was  left  to  tremble  in  the  balance.  And  then, 
one  day,  his  wife  wanted  him  to  go  to  the 
Monday  Club;  it  was  to  meet  in  the  great 
palace  of  an  Ohio  millionaire,  and  the  lion  of 
the  occasion,  by  an  incongruity  not  unusual 
in  New  York,  the  Russian  Nihilist  prince, 
Koprine.  Dorothy  cared  nothing  about  the 
Nihilist,  except  when  he  told  stories  of  his  life 
when,  as  a  boy,  he  had  been  page  to  the  Czar, 
but  she  did  care  about  the  dancing  that  fol- 
lowed after  supper.  Austin  knew  Koprine; 
and  after  his  address  the  latter  sought  him  out 
and  engaged  him  in  conversation,  regardless 
of  the  queue  of  fluttering  fair  the  hostess  was 
marshaling  to  present  to  him. 

"Who  is  that  handsome  man  with  a  jaw 
like  a  pirate  monopolizing  my  prince?  You 
ought  to  know,  Miss  Ravenel — you  know  all 
the  queer  people.  Not  Dorothy's  husband? 
Well,  well." 

Austin  looked  up  and  saw  her  behind  his 
hostess,  with  Grace.  She  was  evidently  going 
to  be  presented  by  their  hostess  to  Koprine. 
He  stood  aside  from  the  big  Russian,  who  had 
by  this  time  risen,  and  watched  her.  But  it 
was  Grace  who  spoke  to  Koprine;  Miss  Rave- 
nel turned  to  Pinckney  and  stretched  out  her 
hand  frankly. 

"Why  did  you  not  speak  to  me  the  other 
night?" 

"It  is  not  my  world,"  said  Austin  Pinckney 
slowly. 


"It  is  mine- 


» 


The  dancing  was  beginning;  a  boy  came 
and  claimed  her;  he  watched  them  dance. 
He  would  not  have  danced  with  her  for 
worlds.  But  he  still  stood  there,  watching 
them 

The  youth  appeared  to  think  that  she  be- 
longed to  him,  and  so  came  back,  after  five 
minutes,  and  left  her,  where  Austin  was  stand- 
ing, watching.  She  was  now  all  of  a  flush; 
she  had  been  pale  before. 

"It  is  very  hot " 

"Come  into  the  other  room.  Shall  I  get 
some  water?" 

"If  you  please.  I  will  wait  here,  in  the 
window." 

Austin  got  a  goblet  and  returned. 

"  Why  did  you  not  get  yourself  some  ?  " 

"I  did  not  stop  to  get  another  glass." 

"Why  have  you  not  been  to  see  me?  I 
have  been  staying  at  Grade's " 

"I  was  afraid  you  would  not  be  at  home." 
There  was  almost  a  little  gasp  in  his  voice; 
the  woman,  suddenly,  now,  looked  at  him. 

"I  should  like  to  talk  to  you  about  Laurel 
Run — the  Watch  Trust  are  worse  than  ever. 
But  you  look  tired  to-night — don't  you  want 
to  get  yourself  some  champagne  ?  " 

"  Only  a  little  water,"  said  Austin,  his  lips 
dry. 

"Here,  take  this,"  said  Miss  Ravenel  im- 
pulsively. The  room,  for  a  moment,  to  Austin 
swam.  Then  he  took  the  iced  goblet — she 
had  but  touched  it — and  drank  it  slowly. 

Coming  home,  he  could  only  say  to  himself, 
St.  Ursula — St.  Ursula.  But  oh,  thank  God, 
thank  God  I  How  nobly  she  had  done  it  I 
What  miracle  had  led  her  to  the  simple  action  ? 
She  had  seen,  somehow,  that  he,  too,  that 
night,  must  be  saved. 


XLV 

That  was  the  winter  of  the  first  great  effort 
to  uplift  New  York  City  politics;  and  it  was 
his  speeches  in  this  campaign  that  first  brought 
Pinckney  to  the  public  attention.  There  was 
a  vigor  and  vitality  about  them,  an  ideality 
combined  with  practical  good  sense,  that  few 
men,  of  the  side  the  Sun  called  "academes," 
could  show.  They  excited  but  a  languid 
interest  in  Dorothy,  however.  Even  when  a 
sympathetic  friend  pointed  out — it  was  Mar- 
koff  himself — that  politics  might  lead  to  Wash- 
ington and  an  ambassadorship,  Dorothy  only 
shrugged  her  snowy  shoulders.  Markoff  was 
quite  free  to  loose  his  admiration  on  her, 
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now.  In  fact,  Dorothy  had  discovered  a  fas- 
cinating revenge  in  making  him  want  to  kiss 
her  again;  better  than  cutting  him.  More- 
over, Markoff  was  decidedly  a  man  to  know. 
His  house  parties  were  distinctly,  that  year, 
the  thing.  And  he  had  never  asked  her.  The 
new  game,  bridge,  had  come  in  vogue — im- 
ported from  Constantinople — and  it  was  said 
that  ladies,  at  his  house,  played  for  money. 
Dorothy  thought  it  would  be  delicious  to  play 
for  real  money.  She  shrugged  her  shoulders, 
and  put  one  hand  up  to  the  bow  she  had  dis- 
arranged; the  Hebrew  followed  her  gloved 
hand  with  his  warm  brown  eyes. 

"I  should  hate  to  live  in  Washington,"  she 
said.  "New  York  is  good  enough  for  me. 
And  an  ambassadorship  costs  money " 

"Oh,"  laughed  Markoff,  "not  if  you  are  a 
reformer!" 

"  I  mean,  you  must  have  the  money  to  spend. 
In  London,  even  in  Rome  or  Paris,  you  are 
ridiculous  under  fifty  thousand  a  year." 

"A  hundred  is  better " 

"A  hundred  is  better — and  you've  got  it — 
but  poor  Austin  will  never  be  rich." 

"He's  got  a  wife  though — there  must  be 
an  ambassadress " 

Dorothy,  looking  at  him,  wondered  just 
how  far  it  would  be  fun  to  let  him  go.  Well, 
she  wanted  the  invitation.  .  .  . 

Meantime,  Miss  Ravenel  had  made  Doro- 
thy's acquaintance.  First,  at  a  woman's 
lunch,  she  had  found  herself  next  her;  she 
had  drawn  her  aside  and  tried  to  interest  her 
in  the  "social  intercourse  plan" — as  John 
used  laughingly  to  term  their  idea  of  teaching 
the  working  classes  how  to  have  a  society. 
But  Dorothy  had  shown  not  the  slightest 
interest  in  the  condition  of  any  classes  but 
their  own.  "Why  don't  you  speak  to  Austin 
about  it?"  Dorothy  laughed  (Miss  Ravenel 
had  begun  telling  Dorothy  that  she  knew  her 
husband);  "he's  always  mulling  about  the 
slums  and  the  condition  of  the  people.  I  be- 
lieve they  have  just  as  good  a  time  as  we  do; 
if  they  don't,  it's  their  own  fault."  But  Mary 
could  not  believe  there  was  not  more  in  her 
than  this,  and  would  not  give  over. 

Perhaps,  correlative  to  Austin's  ecstasy, 
Miss  Ravenel  had  had  some  moments  of  trep- 
idation after  their  last  interview.  She  had 
resolutely  dismissed  them,  however.  She  was 
trying  hard  enough  (perhaps  unconsciously) 
not  to  see  his  love;  but  it  was  that  reality 
which  made  her  so  sure  that  Austin  would 
acquit  her  of  anything  but  friendliness.  She 
had  been  sorry  for  him;  she  desired  to  be  a 


friend  to  him;  so,  womanlike,  she  began  upon 
his  wife. 

There  is  a  story  of  a  miner  who,  in  Mexico, 
exploring  an  old  abandoned  mine,  tapping 
the  walls  to  find  the  hidden  water,  found 
nothing  but  the  dull  note  of  earth,  until,  at 
the  very  last,  a  different  sound  invited  care- 
fuller  search;  the  probe  went  through,  an 
opening  was  made,  and  in  the  secret  treasure 
chamber,  in  the  dress  of  three  centuries  be- 
fore, heaped  up  with  rubies, and  with  tur- 
quoises, an  Aztec  princess  lay  as  if  asleep. 
Mary,  full  of  faith  in  other  women  as  she  was 
full  of  the  happiness  of  life  herself,  could  not 
believe  there  was  no  treasure  chamber.  One 
wall  after  another  she  tried  with  Dorothy, 
but  only  one  door  would  open,  that  of  the 
world  of  "  society."  Only  in  one  other  woman 
had  Miss  Ravenel  ever  been  so  impressed  by 
this;  and  that,  strangely  enough,  was  Miss 
Aylwin;  but  in  her  it  was  at  least  ideal; 
"society,"  to  her  imagination,  represented  a 
sort  of  fairyland;  And  Mary  Ravenel  had 
not  given  up  the  quest — long  since — perhaps 
too  soon? — abandoned  by  Austin — when,  a 
year  later,  he  told  her  of  his  going  West.  For 
he  had  permitted  himself  one  call  each  winter, 
and  this  was  the  second.  Triumphant  in  that 
year's  work — it  was  the  first  year  of  John's 
election,  the  second  of  his  own  fellowship 
with  humanity —  his  heart  and  conscience  now 
at  rest,  our  hero  had  come — in  reality,  not 
avowedly — to  lay  his  sheaf  of  leaves  at  her  feet 
and  have  her  tell  him  which  were  leaves  of 
weed  and  which  were  laurel  leaves.  For  in- 
sensibly, already,  to  Austin,  this  woman  had 
come  to  assay  his  life.  And  it  was  she 
who  had  shown  him  the  way  into  the  lives 
of  men. 

Mary  was  at  Miss  Brevier's  this  time,  and 
that  old  lady,  evidently  somnolent,  was  upon 
the  sofa.  Yet  her  presence  had  made  Austin 
bold  to  say — bold  to  lay,  in  his  secret  allusion, 
both  his  past  and  his  future  duty,  for  her  to 
judge.  They  had  again  been  discussing 
Dante — Austin  remembered  well  enough — 
had  she  forgotten? — their  word  on  the  subject 
at  Laurel  Run — and  imperceptibly  he  had 
been  led  to  take  against  himself  the  side  he 
only  had  to  justify.  The  talk  had  led  from 
the  Vita  Nuova  to  Dante's  future;  to  Gemma 
Donati;  to  the  real  effect  of  Beatrice  on  his 
life.  Men  and  women  may  discuss  all 
things  together  to-day;  talk  of  love,  indeed,  is 
usually  a  triviality:  neither  of  them,  certainly 
not  Miss  Ravenel,  was  in  the  least  self-con- 
scious. 
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No  noble  love,  I  am  sure,  would  harm  a 
life,"  he  had  been  led  to  say.  "No  love,  I 
Fm  sure,  can  be  wrong " 

"Love  may  not  be  wrong;  the  telling  of  it 
maybe " 

"I  do  not  believe  it  harmed  Beatrice — if, 
indeed,  she  ever  knew  of  it — and  Dante  sure- 
ly  " 

"It  is  Gemma  Donati — Dante's  wife,  the 
mother  of  his  children — who  is  first  to  be  con- 
sidered. And  even  as  to  Dante  himself,  I 
do  not  feel  sure;  do  you?" 

It  had  been  on  Austin's  lips  to  plead  for 
such  love  as  a  consecration;  to  argue  to  her — 
as  the  poor  man  had  so  often  done  to  him- 
self— for  the  flame  as  almost  vestal,  to  be 
cherished  in  holiness,  despite  fortuitous  ties 
which  (after  all)  were  things  of  human  con- 
vention if  not  of  the  flesh.  But  he  saw  into 
Miss  RaveneFs  eyes,  and  found  that  he 
could  not.  Then,  too,  he  had  been  studying 
Dante's  life,  so  that  her  words  came  to  him 
with  a  touch  of  divination.  He  had  read 
that  Dante's  love  had  not  lasted  even  unto 
Beatrice's  death;  that  he  fell  in  love  a  second 
time,  with  Pargoletta,  of  Lucca;  even  a  third 
time,  with  a  peasant  maid  of  the  Alps  of 
Cosentino,  humpbacked,  and  by  whom  he 
had  a  child.  Others,  indeed,  say  Gentucca, 
mentioned  in  the  "  Purgatorio,"  was  a  noble 
and  beautiful  maiden  of  Lucca  with  whom 
Dante  fell  in  love  during  his  exile,  but  Balbi, 
a  Genoese  noble,  more  charitably:  "Nothing 
is  known  of  this  Gentucca;  we  will  not  en- 
ter into  a  discussion  of  how  much  she  had 
been  loved  by  Dante  and  how  far  he  had 
again  been  faithless  to  the  memory  of  Bea- 
trice; let  us  pass  over  in  silence  the  con- 
solations or  errors  of  the  poor  exile."  Then, 
too,  Beatrice  had  left  him.  "  Si  tosto  come 
in  su  la  soglia  fui  di  mia  seconda  etade,  e 
mutai  vita,  questi  si  tolse  a  me,  e  diessi 
altrui " 

But  still  Austin  forgot  that  he  was  silent,  as 
he  looked  at  her.  These  words,  of  the  thir- 
tieth canto  of  the  "Purgatorio,"  where  he 
makes  her  say  "he  gave  himself  to  others" — 
were  written  twenty-four  years  after  Beatrice's 
death. 

"What  are  you  thinking  of  ?  "  It  was  Mary 
Ravenel  who  spoke. 

"  I  am  thinking  that  men  are  liars,"  said  he. 
"Did  you  know,  Dante  wrote  a  sirvenie  in- 
troducing the  names  of  sixty  of  the  greatest 
beauties  of  Florence,  that  he  might,  among  the 
sixty,  introduce  her  name?  Yet  in  his  sonnet 
of  three  stanzas  he  scrupulously  explains  that 


the  second  is  intended  for  Miss  Portinari, 
not  the  other  lady.  For,  on  a  journey  to 
Bologna,  it  had  occurred  to  him  to  take 
another  lady  as  his  schermo,  his  screen,  and 
when  he  returned,  he  did  so,  for  this  cause, 
and  for  this  cause,  he  says  in  "Vita  Nuova," 
Beatrice  denied  him  her  salutation.  When 
he  first  met  Beatrice  it  was  on  a  May  day, 
1275,  in  the  Cascine  gardens;  and  she  was 
eight  and  he  was  nine.  If  it  was  a  lie,  it  is  a 
lie  that  has  lasted.  But,  as  Heine  says,  the 
kitten  lived  long  and  happily  for  many  years; 
Beatrice  was  wed  to  Mr.  Simon  Bardi  in 
1287.  She  died  about  1290.  Dante  began 
his  poem  in  1294;  about  13 14  he  wrote  the 
four  '  divine  cantos.'  If  it  were  a  woman, 
and  her  name  were  Marie  Bashkirtseff ,  we 
should  call  it  silly,  I  suppose." 

Miss  Ravenel  looked  up  puzzled.  But  the 
man  had  his  heart  in  pincers  and  was  driving 
red-hot  needles  through  it. 

"Tell  me  more  about  Gemma  Donati," 
said  Miss  Ravenel. 

"Nothing  is  known  about  Gemma  Donati. 
Probably,  she  was  not  a  good  cook." 

Miss  Ravenel  rose;  and  Pinckney  rose, 
contrite.  "And  so  you  are  going  to  hunt  in 
the  Rockies  for  your  summer.  Why  don't 
you  take  Dorothy  with  you  ?  " 

"Dorothy?"  He  did  not  know  that  Miss 
Ravenel  called  her  by  her  first  name;  and 
indeed  to  Dorothy  she  did  not;  but  she  felt 
then  that  she  had  to. 

"I  think  she  would  like  to  go,"  said  Miss 
Ravenel  as  she  colored  a  little,  but  went  still 
on  bravely:  "Have  you  asked  her?" 

"She  likes  Newport  in  the  summer,  and 
around  New  York." 

"I  think  she  is  getting  tired  of  it."  Then, 
more  lightly:  "It  must  be  an  education  in  it- 
self to  be  away  from  everything — in  a  tent 
in  the  mountains — the  stars  only  above,  the 
whole  continent  beneath  one." 

Austin  paced  across  the  room  once  or  twice. 
Then : "  I  will—I  will  ask  her,"  said  he.  Then 
he  spoke,  very  simply,  his  heart's  desire: 
"May  I  write  to  you?" 

"Why,  of  course."  And  the  woman  could 
not  see  that  she  had  made  his  life  worth 
living.  "I  shall  be  managing  my  boycott 
all  summer.  Tell  me  how  Dorothy  likes 
the  West." 

"Your  boycott?" 

"The  Watch  Trust's,  I  mean,  at  Laurel 
Run." 

"  Oh,  I  remember." 

So  Austin  took  his  leave. 
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XLVI 

If  Austin  had  hoped  that  contact  with  life's 
elemental  conditions  would  tend  to  make  its 
complexities  pall  upon  her,  he  had  reckoned 
without  his  Dorothy's  temperament.  For 
Dorothy's  nature  was  the  perennial — we  will 
not  say  eternal — feminine;  the  woman  Mer- 
edith meant  when  he  said  she  would  be  the 
last  thing  civilized  by  man;  also,  perhaps, 
the  woman  who  was  first  cause  even  of  civiliza- 
tion when  she  bade  her  lover  seek  pink  shells 
to  tie  around  her  middle  and  began  to  decorate 
her  breast  in  geometrical  patterns  in  blue 
woad.  It  is  for  such  that  even  in  the  kitchen- 
middens  of  the  prehistoric  Maine  Indians 
one  finds  bone  combs  and  toilet  articles  so 
adorned;  it  is  not  from  such  that  civilization 
will  ever  find  its  cure.  The  world  of  1895 
just  suited  Dorothy  as  it  was;  in  the  slang  of 
the  day  she  was  precisely  up  to  date.  Her 
splendidly  healthy  body  enabled  her,  by  mere 
vitality,  to  enjoy  the  grand  air,  the  riding, 
the  exhilaration  of  bodily  adventure;  she  had, 
too,  an  appreciation  of  scenery.  But  she 
infinitely  preferred  corsets  and  lace  under- 
wear to  flannels  and  freedom,  a  city  bedroom 
to  a  prairie  tent,  a  porcelain  bath  to  a  moun- 
tain stream,  people  to  prairies,  and  cards  to 
the  chase.  Moreover,  the  people  must  be 
"her  sort,"  people  who  spoke  her  language, 
talked  only  about  each  other,  and  played,  with 
jealous  heartburnings,  at  being  "it."  It 
would  be  hard  for  us,  it  would  have  been  hard 
even  for  them,  to  say  what  "it"  was.  Doro- 
thy was  rapidly  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  largely  money;  certainly  one  of  "its" 
features  was  the  insolent  exclusion  of  all 
others  from  "its"  society;  and  Dorothy  in 
her  time  had  lived  to  see  the  excluded  become 
the  excluder — Markoff,  for  instance — and, 
awful  to  contemplate,  the  excluder  become  in 
turn  the  excluded.  There  was  Mrs.  Malgam. 
Well,  Jack  Malgam  had  not  been  very  rich, 
and  "Baby"  had  grown  middle-aged  and  fat. 
If  you  could  not  have  millions  of  your  own, 
Dorothy  clear-sightedly  observed,  or  were  not 
unusually  clever,  the  best  anchor  was  a 
fashionable  love  affair;  it  would  have  been 
well  enough  if  Malgam  had  not  died,  but  when 
he  had  done  so,  Holyoke  had  failed  to  marry 
her.  To  be  sure,  he  was  ten  years  younger; 
but  she  had  kept  him  for  so  long!  And  now 
she  committed  the  blunder  of  openly  running 
after  him.  Then,  even  Arthur  Holyoke  (as 
Dorothy  phrased  it  to  herself)  was  not  a  real 
swell.    The    Rastacqs,    Duvals,    Einsteins, 


Gansevoorts,  Gonzagas,  Marosinis,  were  the 
real  swells,  Dorothy  thought;  the  beauty  of 
them  was,  as  Salisbury  said  of  the  Garter, 

there  was  no  d d   merit   about  them. 

They  cared  nothing  about  America  nor  for 
being  American  citizens;  they  lived  in  palaces 
of  European  model  and  moved  in  private  cars 
and  ocean  steamers  that  they  called  their 
yachts,  from  Newport  to  Aiken  or  the  Riviera, 
stopping  only  in  New  York  to  cut  their 
coupons;  more  secluded  from  the  vulgar, 
more  estranged  from  their  country's  people 
than  is  any  English  duke,  and  by  the  way  they 
were  the  only  people  that  could  always  marry 
into  the  English  peerage,  and  not  a  man  of 
them  had  ever  held  a  civic,  even  a  charitable, 
office  since  first  (not  usually  too  long  ago) 
the  founder  of  their  fortunes  in  New  York 
began. 

Austin  was  dreadfully  bored  by  them. 
As  Carlyle  might  say,  he  could  not  feel  that 
even  going  in  a  private  car  justified,  as  an  end 
of  life,  the  going  from  one  idle  place  to  another 
equally  empty  one — certainly  not  the  going 
in  another  fellow's  private  car.  The  great 
houses  were  to  him  the  very  lair  of  ennui.  No 
books,  only  Barbizon  pictures;  no  music  but 
Broadway  ballads,  negro  melodies,  composed 
by  theatrical  Jews;  no  talk  but  of  the  sort 
you  needed  wade  through  in  galoshes  to  keep 
your  very  feet  clean.  Why  be  exclusive  when 
there  is  so  little  to  include?  But  exclusion, 
in  America,  comes  high.  If  you  would  avoid 
the  people,  you  must  pay  for  it.  And  poor 
Dorothy  could  not  even  yet  afford  it.  Had 
she  married  Petrus  Gansevoort,  she  might 
have  had  it  from  the  start. 

So  one  fears  that  while  Austin,  expanding 
his  lungs  to  the  grand  air,  his  heart  to  the 
great  people,  of  the  West,  was  hopefully 
scheming  how  they  might  yet  model  their 
lives  on  his  youthful  dreams,  Dorothy  was 
scheming  to  bring  hers  to  a  practical  reality 
of  a  very  different  order.  Even  his  sanguine 
rebuilding  of  their  own  first  married  happiness 
received  a  shock.  "We  must  dare  to  be 
happy  and  dare  to  confess  it,"  Miss  Ravenel 
had  once  said  to  him.  And  then,  she  had 
quoted  Amiel:  "To  be  patient,  sympathetic, 
tender,  to  hope  always,  like  God;  to  love 
always — this  is  duty."  Austin  tried  to  hope; 
but  the  light  of  springtime,  even  the  light  that 
lay  about  them  that  Connecticut  River  trip  of 
ten  years  ago,  had  faded  from  the  sky. 

But  he  dared  to  be  happy.  Ah,  he  dared  to 
be  happy!  He  was  "happy  in  faith."  The 
yearning  that  had  been  his  so  many  years — the 
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lonely  resignation  to  the  faith  that  this  was  all 
— the  suicide  of  hope,  the  drugging  of  dreams, 
the  blinding  of  eyes — poor  wistful  eyes,  "  tired 
with  too  much  seeking  of  their  love  on  earth" 
— this  all  was  over.  No  longer  had  he  to 
shut  them  to  bar  out  his  visions — vision  of 
the  face  i'  the  cloud,  the  face  i'  the  fire — 
the  Face  was  here,  here  beyond  the  nearest 
twilight  hill,  here  and  real  in  every  dell  of 
gentle  forest.  Ah,  he  was  happy  that  yearl 
I  suppose  the  Puritan  in  him  should  have 
told  his  conscience  that  he  had  no  sense  of  sin ; 
but  the  Catholic  Carolina  Pinckney  in  him 
knew  that  sin  this  could  not  be.  The  world, 
his  heart,  his  very  prayers  to  heaven  gave  him 
emotional  certitude.  He  was  doing  right; 
and  all  was  well  in  the  world;  surely  God 
would  not  poison  the  fount  that  made  him 
worship  God.  Yet  he  did  not  write  to  her; 
he  did  not  need  to  do  that;  it  was  enough  that 
in  her  grace  she  had  given  him  leave. 

And  Dorothy,  too — if  the  early  glamour 
had  been  but  a  morning  mist — could,  in  the 
noontide  of  life,  be  a  sunny  companion.  She 
had  never  been  shrewish  or  sour:  and  now,  in 
the  free  air  of  the  Rockies,  with  her  splendid 
health,  perhaps  even  a  little  touched  by  his 
renewed  devotion — she  was  a  most  pleasant 
companion.  It  was  not,  perhaps,  the  highest 
human  relation — it  was  rather  as  if  he  were 
adventuring,  in  some  splendid  country,  with 
a  merry  good  fellow — or,  at  most,  a  pleasing 
inamorata — chance,  at  their  journey's  end, 
might  or  might  not  sever  the  relation — no 
hearts  at  risk  on  either  side.  Dorothy  dressed, 
in  the  daytime,  almost  like  a  boy,  a  Rosalind 
— long  soft  leather  leggings,  an  open-throated 
hunting  shirt,  and  (to  the  bewilderment  of 
the  conventionally  minded  guides)  not  much 
of  skirt. 

Austin  rather  had  wanted  scenery  and 
voyage  life  than  mere  hunting;  they  had  be- 
gun in  southern  Colorado,  worked  by  the 
Sangre  del  Cristo  range  to  the  country  of 
northern  New  Mexico;  heading  in  a  general 
way  for  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado, 
whose  wonders  were  then  but  little  known. 
But  one  afternoon  (they  always  had  to  begin 
camp  by  four  o'clock),  armed,  of  course,  with 
his  Winchester,  but  otherwise  alone  (a  Win- 
chester is  company — any  sportsman  will  well 
know  what  I  mean),  he  struck  the  trail  of  a 
bear,  a  grizzly,  he  suspected — not  that  he  could 
tell  from  the  tracks,  but  it  was,  in  that  coun- 
try, the  most  likely  kind.  The  trail  led  down 
the  mountain,  into  a  little  canon,  perhaps 
only  some  few  yards  wide  at  first,  and  full  of 


raspberry  bushes  and  the  fallen,  slippery 
trunks  of  dead  sycamore  trees.  He  could 
now  hear  the  bear  crashing  ahead,  and 
Pinckney  with  all  the  impulsiveness  of  his  early 
youth  followed  after.  Pretty  soon  he  got  a 
shot,  and  then  another;  but  their  only  effect 
was  slightly  to  accelerate  the  creature's  speed. 
Now  and  then  he  saw  traces  of  blood  upon 
the  bushes  which  (perhaps  somewhat  incon- 
sequently)  encouraged  him  to  go  on.  The 
canon  was  now  considerably  deeper;  and  the 
bear,  as  if  to  escape  from  it,  clambered  upon 
the  butt  end  of  a  huge  sycamore  which  lay, 
its  branches  pointing  downward,  so  high  that 
they  appeared  to  touch  the  rocky  ledge  that 
bounded  the  canon  on  its  higher  side. 

Austin  followed,  balancing  himself  upon 
the  peeled  and  slippery  trunk;  this  was  easy 
enough  at  first,  but  became  harder  as  its  vol- 
ume narrowed.  Finally,  he  had  to  sit  on  the 
tree  trunk  astride;  the  bear,  too,  seemed  to  be 
having  trouble  and  moved  slower  and  slower. 
Unexpectedly  to  Austin  it  stopped;  the  strong 
branches,  after  all,  did  not  reach  to  the  little 
cliff;  and,  to  Austin's  horror,  the  grizzly  began 
to  retrace  its  steps.  Austin,  sitting  on  the 
trunk  some  twenty  yards  behind,  had  chosen 
that  moment  to  reload  his  Winchester. 

"Stand  up!"  called  a  voice  from  the  wall 
behind  him.  Austin  stood  up,  without  look- 
ing around,  and  fired  hastily  at  the  approach- 
ing grizzly.  At  the  same  moment  he  heard 
a  second  rifle  shot,  and  the  huge  creature, 
clutching  a  moment  convulsively  at  the  brittle, 
silvery  twigs,  fell  with  a  heavy  crash  into  the 
bushes  beneath. 

"Hope  you'll  pardon  me  intruding,"  said 
the  stranger,  with  the  usual  Western  burr  to 
the  r,  but  otherwise  in  perfect  English.  "I 
heard  your  shots  and  thought  I'd  see  what  it 
was.  Though  I  reckoned  there  might  be  a 
grizzly  in  the  canon,  and  it  ain't  exactly  a 
place  where  two  is  company  and  three  is 
none." 

"I  am  on  the  contrary  deeply  in  your  debt. 
It  was  your  shot  killed  him;  he  was  coming 
on  too  fast  for  my  inexperience." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know!"  smiled  the  other. 
"Anyhow  you'll  forgive  my  introducing  my- 
self too  soon.  I  hate  to  interfere  with  any 
gentleman's  shot."  (He  pronounced  the  / 
in  "gentleman,"  which  is  unusual  even  with 
the  educated  Westerner.)  ' '  My  name's  Armi- 
tage.  I  call  myself  at  home  when  I'm  in 
Michigan,  but  it's  the  country  down  below 
there  that  I've  tied  up  to."  Mr.  Armitage 
indicated  vaguely  a  sweep  of  the  horizon  that 
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might  include  anything  from  the  San  Cristo- 
bal Mountains  to  the  Pecos  River. 

When  a  man  has  just  saved  your  life  from 
a  grizzly,  it  is  customary,  even  in  temperance 
circles,  to  invite  him  to  take  a  drink.  Pinck- 
ney  accordingly  did  so,  declining  at  the  same 
time  his  name  and  qualities. 

"From  New  York,  are  you?  Well,  sir, 
that  comes  in  quite  handy.  I  was  just  about 
wanting  to  see  a  man  from  New  York.  Take 
the  first  drink  yourself;  you  got  a  little  nearer 
the  b'ar  than  I  did."  For  Austin,  climbing 
downward,  had  reached  the  base  of  the  rock 
on  which  the  other  stood.  Austin  laughed, 
and  half  filling  the  silver  cup  he  drained  it; 
then  handed  cup  and  flask  to  the  other  as  he 
scrambled  up  the  scarp  of  the  little  cliff. 

"You  must  come  to  dinner  with  us." 

"Perhaps  you'd  like  to  have  me  help  you 
skin  that  there  grizzly." 

"I  certainly  should,  particularly  as  I  don't 
know  how;  my  wife,  I  am  sure,  would  like  to 
have  it,  if  you'd  give  me  your  share " 

"Oh,  it's  yours  all  rightl  Is  your  wife  at 
home  in  New  York " 

"No,  she's  here  in  camp,  and  you'll  meet 
her  if  you'll  come  to  dinner." 

"Great  Scott,  Mr.  Pinckneyl  I'll  go  skin 
that  b'ar  alone.  You  go  and  tell  her  you're  all 
right.    She'll  have  heard  the  shooting " 

"She  won't  worry — she'll  think  it  was  a 
prairie  chicken — or  a  deer." 

"Five  shots  and  another  gun?  Why,  a 
child  would  know  it  was  a  b'ar —  No,  sir, 
you  go  home.  And  load  up  first — though  I 
don't  think  the  mate's  between  here  and  your 
camp.    You  ain't  in  Wall  Street." 

Carefully  reloading  his  own,  Mr.  Armitage 
made  his  way  through  the  raspberries  to  where 
the  bear  lay,  unsheathing  a  formidable  hunt- 
ing knife  that  was  at  his  belt. 

Pinckney  renewed  his  thanks  and  followed 
the  advice;  not  so  much  to  tranquilize  his 
wife  as  to  tell  her  of  their  unexpected  guest 
and  suggest  some  changes  in  her  apparel. 
It  was  an  hour  before  Armitage  arrived,  lug- 
ging the  bearskin;  he  had  evidently  washed 
both  himself  and  it,  and  looked ,  Austin  thought, 
very  like  a  gentleman  indeed.  He  was  evi- 
dently much  struck,  and  afterwards  a  little 
puzzled,  by  Dorothy;  he  lent  only  a  courte- 
ous attention  to  what  she  said,  but  Austin 
noted  his  eyes  were  straying  to  her  all  the 
evening. 

Armitage,  it  turned  out,  had  lived  twenty 
years  in  the  West,  in  what  he  called  God's 
country — a  phrase  objectionably  suggestive 


of  brass-band  Americans,  but  used  by  him 
in  all  simplicity  to  indicate  the  lofty  plains 
that  stretch  from  the  Colorado  to  the  cactus 
barrens.  He  had  not  the  alleged  Western 
habit  of  asking  questions;  but  it  developed 
that  Pinckney  was  a  lawyer  and  that  they 
were  heading,  in  a  general  way,  for  the  Grand 
Cafion.  He  said  nothing  that  night;  but  the 
next  morning  (making,  as  Dorothy  said,  his 
dinner  call  like  a  civilized  being)  he  diffident- 
ly suggested  that  he  might  go  with  them 
thither.  He  mentioned  apologetically  that 
he  had  purchased  a  Spanish  grant  "there 
away" — also  that  he  might  be  of  some  assist- 
ance to  them  as  a  guide.  Pinckney  was  more 
than  willing;  grateful,  in  fact.  Even  Dorothy 
had  taken  rather  a  liking  to  him. 

His  "little  grant "  turned  out  to  be  a  tract  of 
land  about  the  size  of  Wales.  And  it  lay 
along  a  river  which,  rising  with  a  bed  level 
with  the  surrounding  country,  ended,  some- 
where on  the  Rio  Grande,  with  a  canon 
almost  as  deep  as  the  Colorado  canon  itself. 
They  took  it — with  the  assistance  of  a  railway, 
leaving  their  outfit  in  camp — in  two  days  on 
the  way.  Armitage,  though  a  bachelor, 
maintained  a  most  comfortable  ranch;  Doro- 
thy was  given  everything  but  a  lady's  maid. 
And  in  the  evening  he  developed  his  scheme. 

"You  know  Michigan  is  a  great  fruit  State. 
Well,  I  know  the  kind  of  country  it  will  grow 
in — melons  and  plums  and  even  nectarines, 
also  corn  and  tobacco.  They're  the  most 
profitable  crops.  Also  I  am  something  of 
an  engineer,  and  I  surveyed  this  tract  for  years 
before  I  bought  it.  This  river  will  irrigate 
nearly  the  whole  of  it — all  the  mesa  and  bot- 
tom land.  There's  2,000  square  miles  in  the 
tract,  as  the  survey  calls.  The  irrigated  land 
in  Colorado,  Grand  River,  sells  at  $100  an 
acre,  but  call  it  $10.  At  500,000  acres  there's 
$5,000,000." 

"How  much  will  it  cost  to  irrigate  it?" 

"Permanently  and  well,  over  a  million 
dollars.  Then  there  should  be  a  repair  fund 
to  produce  $30,000  a  year,  say  half  a  million 
more.  That's  the  money  I'm  going  to  get  in 
Wall  Street."  Like  all  Western  men  Armi- 
tage was  absolutely  confident  of  his  fortunes 
and  equally  convinced  that  Wall  Street  would 
look  at  them  in  the  same  light.  Austin  for- 
bore to  disabuse  him — moreover,  the  enter- 
prise seemed  really  a  genuine  one.  And 
Armitage's  only  terror  was  lest  Washington 
should  hear  of  it  and  hold  his  river  navigable. 
That  would  mean  that  he  must  get  an  act  of 
Congress.    And  that  would  mean  a  hold-up  in 
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the  Senate.  The  senators,  he  explained,  in 
the  West,  were  used  to  getting  irrigable  lands 
for  themselves,  and  have  the  Government  pay 
for  the  irrigation. 

Farming  land  does  not  usually  strike  an 
American  as  synonymous  with  wealth  beyond 
the  dreams  of  avarice.  Particularly  in  New 
York  the  private  capitalist  has  seen  too  much 
money  go  out,  to  the  West  and  South,  and  too 
little  come  back.  No  rents,  of  course,  are 
collectible  from  agricultural  land;  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  American  spirit  to  pay  rent  for 
farms;  while  even  the  business  men  in  towns, 
across  Missouri,  regard  rent  as  a  peculiarly 
useless  form  of  expenditure;  and  mortgages,  of 
course,  come  home  to  roost.  So  reasoned 
Austin,  and  suggested  to  Armitage  to  try  a 
nearer  center — Chicago  or  Boston,  where 
not  so  many  thousand  schemes  were  jostling 
for  favor— or  even  London,  for  your  English- 
man is  bred  to  regard  real  estate  as  a  solid 
investment  and  farming  a  remunerative  busi- 
ness, nor  is  he  feazed  by  the  remoteness  of 
an  Arizona  valley,  all  American  distances 
being  alike  to  his  undeveloped  imagination. 
But  Armitage  was  firm  in  the  belief  that  the 
only  real  Money  Power  is  intrenched  in  Wall 
Street. 

"As  I  understand  it,"  he  would  say,  "we 
are  playing  a  great  national  game,  and  you 
gentlemen  in  New  York  hold  the  box  of  chips. 
The  chips  are  of  no  real  value  in  themselves, 
but  we  can't  play  the  game  without  them. 
New  York  sits  swapping  chips  on  a  commis- 
sion, and  the  rest  of  the  country  is  sweating  to 
produce  intrinsic  value.  And  every  ten  or 
twenty  years  you  call  us  down,  and  we  have 
to  cash  our  values  in  chips."  Thus  Armitage 
would  talk  unconscious  Ruskin,  while,  like 
the  Ancient  Mariner,  he  held  his  interlocutor 
with  dreamy,  speculative  eye.  "The  Money 
Power  " — he  always  spoke  this  phrase  in  capi- 
tals— "is  there  and  we  have  got  to  kotow 
to  it." 

"Wanting  a  little  of  the  same  yourself," 
smiled  Austin. 

"When  I  get  it,  111  buy  a  seat  in  the  United 
States  Senate  and  bust  up  that  whole  outfit," 
laughed  the  other.  "This  country's  been 
governed  by  the  clever  folks  too  long.  I'd 
like  to  give  the  honest  fools  a  chance." 

There  was  no  railway  to  the  canon  then; 
they  rejoined  their  outfit  at  Flagstaff,  Ariz.; 
thence  there  was  a  two  days'  ride  through  a 
well-wooded  plain,  the  San  Cristobal  Moun- 
tains robed  from  peak  to  plain  in  spotless  snow, 
though  it  was  still  only  October.    It  did  not 


need  this,  however,  to  tell  them  they  were  very 
high:  the  air,  the  dry  hills,  the  deeply  carved 
water  courses,  the  look  of  the  atmosphere  bore 
witness  also.  Austin  was  wonderfully  ex- 
hilarated. He  mentally  resolved  that  if  ever 
again  the  smirch  of  the  city,  the  stain  and  the 
sorrow  of  civilization,  became  too  much  for 
him,  he  would  know  where  to  come  for  an  air 
to  blow  it  all  away.  He  thought,  too,  of  Miss 
Ravenel— it  was  permitted  to  him  now  to 
think  of  her,  thank  God! — in  the  differing 
beauty,  the  drowsy  summer  luxuriance  of  the 
low-lying  Laurel  valley.  He  did  not  need 
to  write  to  her;  he  could  bear  even  not  to  see 
her,  now  that  his  offense  had  been  condoned. 
There  was  joy  in  living  anywise,  that  she 
was  in  the  world.  The  desert  was  peopled 
for  him  with  a  dreaming  face. 

But  to  poor  Dorothy  the  desert  was  begin- 
ning to  be  lonely— or,  rather,  she  ceased  to 
bear  well  its  loneliness.  She  could  not  live 
without  her  kind.  It  were  hard  to  say  any 
one  of  her  acquaintance  for  whom  she  cared 
particularly;  yet  collectively  they  were  the  all 
in  all.  There  hardly  was  a  woman  she  liked, 
there  certainly  was  not  a  man  she  loved — 
naturally  not  Markoff,  surely  not  Gansevoort, 
while  Van  Kull  had  been  a  girlish  fancy — yet 
she  was  tired  of  her  husband,  while  Armitage 
was  to  her  as  if  he  did  not  exist.  She  grew 
petulant,  intolerant  of  the  hardships  of  camp 
life.    She  was  tired,  she  said,  of  being  dirty. 

At  the  Grand  Canon,  some  New  York  news- 
papers that  she  found  seemed  to  finish  her. 
Mrs.  Gower  at  Newport  was  giving  a  dinner 
to  the  Duke  of  Grossminster;  Jimmy  de  Witt, 
it  was  rumored,  was  getting  a  divorce.  Mr. 
Augustus  Markoff  had  completed  his  marble 
cottage  there  and  was  preparing  for  a  great 
housewarming,  a  cotillion  dinner  to  end  the 
season.  The  Duvals  had  opened  their  great 
place  on  the  Hudson  and  were  emphasizing 
Pussy  de  Witt's  innocence  by  entertaining 
lavishly.  Dorothy  remembered  that  Tony 
Duval  and  Pussy  were  brother  and  sister. 
The  Einsteins  were  already  on  their  Long 
Island  demesne.  But  there  were  no  letters; 
letters  were  only  to  meet  them  on  their  return, 
at  Colorado  Springs.  The  papers,  though 
old  and  soiled  by  the  hotel  guests,  were  too 
fascinating  to  leave:  she  made  pretext  of  a 
headache,  and  Austin  rode  down  the  carton 
alone. 

She  had  curtly  told  him,  from  her  bedroom, 
that  they  must  start  for  home  next  day.  And 
for  that  twelve  hours  the  man  permitted  him- 
self the  intoxication  of  his  dream.    Her  pres- 
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ence  was  with  him  in  the  gulf  of  shimmering 
color,  her  voice  in  the  rushing  of  the  waters  at 
its  base,  and,  as  he  rode  back  at  evening  by 
the  light  of  the  stars,  her  eyes  were  in  them, 
too.  It  was  very  late  when  he  got  back  to  the 
little  hotel  on  the  mighty  chasm's  brink;  still 
he  must  go  out  upon  its  edge  again;  he  could 
not  bear  to  have  that  day  come  to  its  end. 
All  below  him  was  a  shimmering  mist,  the 
riot  of  color  paled  to  gray,  the  void  below 
looking  not  so  near  as  the  opposite  shore, 
lit  light  on  its  rim  by  the  moonlight,  fifteen 
miles  across,  and  yet  it  looked  to  him  as  near 
— as  near  as  Laurel  Run. 


XLVII 

It  grew  to  midnight — one  o'clock,  two 
o'clock — then  he  went  in  and  wrote  his  letter. 
It  was  a  simple  letter  enough — any  man  might 
have  written  such  to  any  woman.  Like  the 
majesty  outside,  the  very  vastness  of  a  passion 
may  bring  tranquillity. 

Yet  there  lay  in  his  words  some  subtle  sug- 
gestion of  great  joy.  Mary  Ravenel,  reading 
it,  could  see  that  the  man  was  happy.  It 
was  the  first  time  he  had  written  to  her.  The 
letter  was  about  their  travels;  how  Dorothy 
had  borne  it;  a  word  or  two  of  the  grizzly,  of 
Armitage,  something  on  Western  life  and 
character,  a  paragraph  of  rapture  about  the 
Grand  Canon.  It  closed  with  a  question  or 
two — "  Pray  tell  me  how  the  boycott  is  getting 
on?  When  are  you  coming  to  New  York?" 
He  only  permitted  himself  four  pages.  He 
folded  it,  inclosed  it,  sealed  it,  wrote  the  ad- 
dress, but  as  he  did  so,  like  any  boy,  he  bent 
down  to  the  little  white  square,  and  upon  it, 
again  and  again,  he  kissed  her  name. 

Well,  no  roof  could  be  borne  by  him  that 
night.  Again  he  went  out  upon  the  cliff. 
The  dawn  was  beginning.  What  did  it 
matter? — she  would  never  know — he  would 
not  lose  the  ecstasy  of  the  night.  His  side  of 
the  chasm  was  in  gray  shadow,  but  the  West- 
ern cliffs  already  flame  color.  He  no  longer 
argued  with  himself,  on  his  side  the  gulf  that 
separated  them,  that  it  was  not  love.  But  all 
love  is  one,  he  felt,  inextricably  blended,  body, 
heart,  and  soul,  in  a  triune  root :  the  body  even 
no  other  than  the  soul,  the  love  of  child,  of 
wife — the  love  of  her — no  other  than  the 
love  of  God.  He  would  not  deny  his  Lord. 
There  was,  of  course,  no  need  for  her  to  love 
him  too:  that  did  not  matter.  By  this  time 
the  sun  had  risen;  its  fire  lit  up  even  to  the 


depths;  below,  far  below  the  gray  and  scarlet 
rocks,  the  gorgeous-tinted  clays,  there  swam 
in  the  still  valley  an  isle  of  tender  green.  Such 
a  still  islet  in  the  flood  might  be  their  hour  of 
meeting. 

He  posted  his  letter  there,  at  the  Grand 
Cation.  He  might  have  carried  it  with  him, 
but  he  did  not  dare.  Safe  in  the  little  mail 
pouch,  it  was  beyond  his  reach;  he  could  not 
destroy  it,  or  rewrite  it;  it  had  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Fate. 

Austin  had  no  desire  to  stay  there  longer, 
and  that  afternoon  they  left.  Armitage  had 
separated  from  them  the  day  before.  They 
rode  then  through  a  forest  of  mighty  conifera; 
now  already  these  have  passed  through  the 
pulp  mill.  They  came  to  a  Moqui  village, 
curious,  several-storied  structures  of  adobe, 
where  Dorothy  bought  Navajo  blankets — it 
was  such  a  pleasure,  she  said,  to  shop  again! 
And  then  they  got  upon  the  train.  At 
Colorado  Springs  they  found  their  letters  and 
stayed  several  days — there  are  drives  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  Continental  backbone,  on 
Cheyenne  Mountain,  whence,  at  sunset,  you 
may  see  the  shadow  of  the  day  sweep  east- 
ward, swifter  than  the  wind,  across  leagues 
and  hundreds  of  leagues  of  lowering,  billowing 
prairie,  until,  in  your  imagination,  you  ride 
with  it,  to  the  mighty  Mississippi,  to  the  sea — 
you  fancy  the  Appalachians  as  but  foothills 
in  the  distance.  Dorothy  was  fascinated  to 
find,  in  the  hotel,  some  New  York  people  who, 
she  felt  sure,  were  getting  a  divorce.  One  of 
them  she  knew;  another  she  knew  by  reputa- 
tion, and  the  young  man  who  was  devoting 
himself  to  her,  anticipating  the  event.  She 
was  in  no  hurry,  now;  she  had  received  her 
mail,  and  in  it  the  hoped-for  Markoff  invi- 
tation: the  party  took  place  early  in  Decem- 
ber, and  people  were  to  return  from  the  city 
and  make  a  week  of  it.  "In  December," 
wrote  Markoff,  "we  can  do  what  we  like." 
The  invitation  was  not  formal.  She  told 
Austin  that  she  meant  to  go;  and  he  was  very 
angry.  She  only  reiterated  her  resolve,  add- 
ing that  he  need  not  come  unless  he  liked. 

But  Austin  also  had  had  a  letter — and  it 
was  from  Miss  Ravenel.  Dorothy  was  never 
curious  about  her  husband's  letters.  He 
took  it  away,  and  read  it  alone.  He  counted 
the  words — there  were  four  hundred  and  sixty- 
three;  very  soon,  one  may  suspect,  he  had 
them  all  by  heart.  It  was  mostly  about  the 
boycott;  something  about  her  "social  recon- 
ciliation" parties.  They  had  been  a  greater 
success  this  second  year.    She  had  the  Havi- 
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lands,  of  course,  and  Freddy  Wiston,  and, 
of  all  men,  Lucie  Gower,  and,  among  the 
women,  Mrs.  Rastacq !  Each  class,  she  wrote, 
seemed  to  get  on  better  with  its  opposite  than 
with  itself;  her  great  ladies  had  been  perfect 
with  the  young  men,  and  the  "gentlemen," 
technically  so  called,  with  the  working  women ; 
but  the  corresponding  classes  would  not  mix. 
"I  have  most  trouble  of  all  with  the  college 
girls," she  wrote,  "from  Vassar  or  the  West 
— perhaps  I  have  not  been  West  far  enough. 
The  men  we  invited  are  of  quite  the  same 
station  as  these  girls'  fathers;  yet  they  try  to 
emphasize  every  little  social  difference,  when 
the  whole  spirit  of  our  plan  is  to  deny  its 
reality!  I  had  no  idea  there  was  so  much 
good  in  Mrs.  Rastacq.  Freddy  and  Mr. 
Radnor  have  been  splendid." 

If  Austin  felt  any  heartburning  that  he  had 
never  been  invited  on  these  visits,  it  was  in 
some  way  a  balm  that  Miss  Ravenel  did  not 
seem  to  think  it  needed  explanation.  "The 
watch  situation  is  really  terrible,"  she  wrote. 
"The  Trust  not  only  refuses  to  sell  to  our  poor 
Laurel  Run  people,  but  even  threatens  to 
boycott  any  dealer  to  whom  they  sell.  Our 
last  agents — in  Baltimore,  Washington,  New 
York — have  written  me  that  they  fear  they 
must  give  up  the  agency.  If  so,  the  twenty- 
two  families  that  lived  on  Laurel  Run  for 
near  a  hundred  years  must  be  ruined.  They 
know  no  other  trade.  Do  think  of  some  way 
to  help  them."  And  Austin  swore  to  him- 
self that  he  would.  He  resolved  a  plan  even 
of  going  to  Laurel  Run — to  inform  himself 
directly — but  no,  he  must  not  go  to  Laurel 
Run.    She  was  still  at  Ravenel. 

Before,  however,  he  could  consider  this, 
he  was  occupied,  on  his  return,  by  a  greater 
piece  of  business.  Mr.  Gresham  was  too  old 
to  undertake  it,  and  Radnor  had  to  be  away. 
Markoff,  it  appeared,  said  Radnor,  "nosing 
around,  Jewlike,  to  find  some  stuff  that  people 
would  buy,"  had  discovered,  in  London,  a 
thirst  for  brewing  properties.  It  was  his 
Pandaric  function  to  allay  this  thirst — and  line 
his  own  pockets.  New  York  was  too  big  a 
field  to  tackle;  but  on  coming  back  he  had 
secured  an  option  on  the  Springvale  breweries, 
the  largest  in  the  East.  The  option  was  for 
$10,000,000.  The  present  owners  took  their 
price,  part  in  bonds  and  part  in  cash.  The 
preferred  stock  necessary  for  the  balance  was 
already  sold  in  London.  The  common  stock 
was  retained  by  Markoff,  and  for  other 
"  founders  "  shares.  But  the  British  investor, 
docile  as  a  child  up  to  this  point,  insisted  on 


careful  inventories,  descriptions,  and  the 
appraisement  and  certification  by  three  ex- 
pert brewers  that  the  properties  acquired 
were  worth  £2,000,000.  Markoff,  repre- 
senting the  vendors,  could  not  act.  Their 
client,  the  Miners'  Bank,  represented  the 
purchasers;  so  they  were  called  upon  to  fill 
the  gap. 

It  happened  that  the  business  came  to  a 
head  the  very  week  before  Markoff's  house- 
warming.  Great  doings  were  to  be  had  on 
that  occasion;  he  had  chartered  a  Sound 
steamer  to  bring  his  guests  on  from  New  York ; 
also  a  comic-opera  company;  and  they  were 
to  have  a  performance  on  the  boat.  There 
were  only  twoscore  guests,  equally  divided 
between  men  and  women;  there  were  more 
than  this  number  in  the  comic-opera  com- 
pany, but  they  were  mostly  girls.  And 
Dorothy  was  perfectly  determined  to  go  on 
this  way. 

Austin  went  away  to  Springvale.  His  old 
law-school  friend  Wentworth  now  lived  in 
that  city,  and  Austin  had  put  the  preliminary 
matters  in  his  hands.  He  had  supposed  it 
would  be  an  easy  enough  affair  to  get  the 
appraisement  done,  and  hoped  to  return  to 
New  York  the  same  evening.  But  he  found 
the  brewers  of  Springvale  singularly  shy. 
One  was  out  of  business,  a  second  was  "in- 
terested," a  third  plumply  refused  to  act. 
A  fourth  was  a  competitor,  but  for  that 
reason  would  not  "spoil  his  rival's  bargain." 
Austin  thought  this  singularly  high-minded. 
He  spent  his  day  in  the  vain  search  and  then 
went  back  to  Wentworth's  office. 

"It  is  being  borne  in  upon  me  that  the 
brewers  of  Springvale  are  a  singularly  modest 
or  else  a  singularly  honest  lot  of  men,"  said 
he,  as  he  threw  himself  wearily  into  a  chair. 

"I  was  coming  to  that  same  conclusion 
myself,"  laughed  Wentworth.  "You  must 
telegraph  Markoff,  and  spend  the  night  with 


me. 


a 


It  was  delightful  to  see  old  Wentworth 
again.  Despite  his  peaceful  life,  Austin 
fancied  that  he  looked  older  than  himself; 
he  certainly  had  more  prominent  pounds 
about  the  waist.  He  did  not  live  in  the  city, 
but  had  a  country  place  at  a  beautiful  college 
town  some  ten  miles  off.  "It  is  not  as  big  as 
Harvard,  but  we  think  it  does  good  work," 
said  he.  "And  I  want  you  to  see  our  lovely 
country." 

The  country  was  lovely:  and  in  the  quad- 
rangles of  the  old  colleges  it  seemed  indeed 
that  one  might  live  in  peace.    Below  them, 
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in  the  broad  intervale,  meandered  the  quiet 
river;  two  gently  undulating  mountains  lay 
to  the  north;  and  on  a  grassy  knoll  the  college 
buildings  stood,  venerable  in  their  ivy  and 
quiet  crimson  brick.  Copied  evidently  from 
the  parent  Yale  or  Harvard,  it  seemed  still 
dedicated  to  the  early,  simpler  life.  "  Go  out 
thenceforth  in  wisdom:  for  in  her  gates  is 
peace." 

Lovely,  too,  was  Wentworth's  wife;  Austin 
had  never  seen  her  before,  for  Wentworth, 
when  he  was  married— not  so  many  years 
since — had  been  too  modest  to  send  him  her 
picture;  and  Austin  (he  felt  ashamed  to  re- 
member) had  been  too  busy  to  leave  New 
York  for  the  wedding.  He  had  sent,  with  his 
excuses,  a  Wyant  picture,  which  now  formed 
the  principal  ornament  of  Mrs.  Wentworth's 
parlor.  It  was  distinctively  her  parlor;  full 
of  signs  of  a  feminine  presence,  plentiful  in 
flowers;  Wentworth's  library  was  in  another 
wing  "away  from  the  racket  of  the  children," 
three  of  whom  came  into  the  early  dinner,  and 
did  not  seem  to  be  so  afraid  of  their  father 
as  his  speech  would  indicate.  The  house  was 
spacious  and  full  of  dignity;  the  gardens,  Mrs. 
Wentworth's  special  pride,  he  could  even  then 
see,  would  be  lovely  in  the  summer. 

The  two  old  friends  sat  up  late  at  night, 
talking.  Austin's  heart  was  sore;  Dorothy 
and  he  again  had  had  an  altercation,  when  he 
had  left  that  morning,  still  about  Markoff's 
party.  She  had  even  threatened  him  with 
divorce.  The  novelty  of  confidence,  the 
sympathy  of  their  boyhood's  friendship,  al- 
most broke  Austin  down.  He  spoke  quite 
frankly.  He  did  not  recognize  divorce — no 
South  Carolinian  could — but  he  did  not  know 
that  he  could  bear  to  go  on.  His  old  Mend 
was  deeply  distressed;  yet  took  it  gravely,  not 
seeking  to  minimize  matters.  This,  indeed, 
would  have  closed  poor  Austin's  lips  at  once. 
He  told  him  of  the  summer,  of  his  effort  at 
reconciliation. 

"I  am  sure  you  love  her  still,"  said  Went- 
worth. "  When  she  is  older,  her  true  self  will 
return  again.  It  is  a  pity  you  have  no  chil- 
dren." 

Both  men  were  silent  some  minutes.  Then 
Wentworth  spoke,  in  a  low  voice.  "  She  was 
very  lovely.  Did  you  know,  I  loved  her 
once?" 

"You?" 

"Forgive  me,  but  that  was  why  I  would 
not  go  with  you  to  New  York." 

Coming  to  Wentworth's  office  next  morn- 
ing, they  found  Markoff  already  sitting  there, 


round  shouldered  on  a  chair,  like  a  little  black 
spider.    "  What's  all  this  nonsense  ?  "  said  he. 

Austin  briefly  recounted  what  had  occurred. 

"Of  course  you  know  this  appraisement  is 
a  mere  formality." 

"My  instructions  from  London  are  to  have 
it  made." 

Markoff  took  another  tack.  "A  brewery 
is  not  to  be  appraised  as  so  much  land,  so 
many  coils  of  copper  pipe.  You  remember 
what  Dr.  Johnson  said  to  the  buyers  at  the 
auction  of  Mrs.  Thrale's  brewery?  They 
are  crazy  for  the  stock  in  London.  They 
know  well  enough  what  they  are  buying — not 
a  mere  brewery — but  'the  potentiality  of 
wealth  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice.' " 

"I  am  willing  to  appraise  it  at  that,  if  you 
like,"  laughed  Austin. 

"You  know  what  Englishmen  are  like — 
they  must  have  a  tin  box  full  of  flourished 
handwriting,  tied  up  and  sealed,  with  plenty 
of  pink  ribbon — if  they  get  that,  they  don't 
care  how  much  they  are  swindled." 

"I  know  one  man  who  may  consent  to 
serve,"  said  Wentworth,  intervening.  "He 
is  the  only  brewer  not  taken  into  the  Trust" 

"  Well,  go  get  him,"  grunted  Markoff,  as  he 
buried  himself  in  the  morning  paper. 

All  that  day  Wentworth  and  Austin  were 
engaged  in  fruitless  search,  coming  back  to 
the  office,  from  time  to  time,  to  report;  and  all 
that  day  sat  Markoff  burying  his  nose  in  the 
New  York  papers,  an  expression  of  increasing 
disgust  upon  his  countenance.  He  would 
look  pityingly  at  his  classmates  when  they 
entered,  as  one  who  sees  a  bungler  who  has 
missed  his  vocation.  Finally  he  gave  up  even 
pity,  but  sat  upon  a  stool,  his  short  legs  curled 
beneath  him,  the  very  image  of  utter  boredom. 
Austin  was  amazed  at  his  patience;  but  he 
thought  of  the  Newport  palace  and  reflected 
that  that  was  the  way  his  millions  had  been 
made.  In  the  afternoon  Wentworth  reported 
that  even  the  outside  brewer  had  declined  to 
serve.  Markoff,  however,  took  his  name  and 
address. 

"Nothing  remains  but  to  cable  for  further 
instructions,"  said  Austin. 

"Oh,  well,  wait  till  to-morrow."  They 
went  back  to  New  York  in  the  train  together. 
How  could  Austin  refuse  to  dine  with  a  man 
he  was  going  to  visit?  And  it  was  Markoff 
who  told  him  that  Dorothy  had  promised  to 
come,  definitely,  by  the  boat.  When  they 
had  had  their  altercation,  it  was  already  no 
open  question.  Of  course,  Austin  decided  to 
come    too.    They    dined    at    Delmonico's. 
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Markoff  had  become  the  man  of  fashion  again ; 
it  was  as  if  he  had  never  heard  of  the  Spring- 
vale  breweries.  But  the  day  before  the  party 
Gresham  received  a  cable  from  London  that 
the  brewery  affairs  had  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  another  firm.  And  when,  on  the 
completion  of  the  flotation,  the  issue  was 
announced  in  the  newspapers,  Austin  ob- 
served that  the  amount  was  now  placed  at 
twelve  millions  instead  of  ten;  and  first  on  the 
list  of  appraisers  was  the  recalcitrant  outside 
brewer.  And  a  few  months  later  his  property 
also  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Trust. 


XLvm 

The  opera  on  the  boat  was  not  so  much  of 
a  success,  perhaps,  as  the  novelty  of  the 
imagination  deserved.  True,  the  after  saloon 
was  carefully  curtained  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  steamer,  the  chorus  girls  screened  from 
the  scrutiny  of  grinning  deck  hands,  the  gal- 
lery hung  with  Turkey  carpets;  and  trained 
footmen  replaced  the  wonted  darkies  in 
attendance.  In  spite  of  all,  the  opera  girls 
had  a  bad  case  of  stage  fright.  The  sea 
was  perfectly  calm;  nevertheless  the  prima 
donna  (French)  chose  to  be  seasick.  The 
audience,  small  in  number  but  brilliant  in 
quality,  did  their  best  to  reassure  them; 
they  sat  very  close  and  applauded  enthusias- 
tically. It  had  been  a  mooted  question 
how  to  dress;  low  gowns  seemed  unusual 
on  a  steamboat;  but  it  was  finally  decided 
that,  the  occasion  being  extraordinary,  the 
dresses  should  be  extraordinary  too.  So 
low  gowns  were  worn;  not  indeed  so  low  as 
were  reserved  for  the  grand  occasion  on  the 
following  night,  but  low  enough  to  put  the 
chorus  girls  in  countenance.  One  pretty 
show  girl  in  particular — she  came  of  a  respect- 
able family  in  Detroit,  and  had  sought  New 
York  fired  with  the  ambition  and  romance  of 
the  stage,  had  there  been  promptly  engaged  by 
Saiman  Lohmann,  but  had  done  nothing  now 
for  two  years  but  wear  abbreviated  dresses — 
was  encouraged  by  Mr.  Van  Kull  by  being 
taken  down  in  the  entr'acte  and  introduced  to 
the  company.  The  combination  of  her  shape- 
ly limbs  and  Pussy  de  Witt's  celebrated  shoul- 
ders as  they  stood  side  by  side  was  most  pi- 
quant. The  chorus  girl  appeared  the  more 
modest  of  the  two.  Her  one  ambition  was  to 
get  a  speaking  part  and  be  allowed  to  resume 
her  skirts,  she  said.  But  the  play,  as  a  play, 
dragged,  and  all  were  glad  when  it  was  bed- 


time. It  was  far  too  cold  to  go  on  deck,  and 
everybody  went  to  their  respective  staterooms. 

The  next  night,  however,  it  was  different. 
Then  the  play  was  given  on  a  stage  at  the  end 
of  the  great  ballroom;  the  elevated  platform, 
the  orchestra,  separated  the  players  from  the 
greater  folk;  they  were  more  in  their  element, 
while  the  brilliancy  of  the  lights,  the  white 
and  gold  and  crimson  damask  of  the  room, 
set  off  more  effectively  the  really  wonderful 
dresses.  This  time  no  chorus  girl  was  al- 
lowed to  mingle  with  the  company;  it  seems 
that  the  night  before  had  caused  a  jealousy 
behind  the  curtain  almost  amounting  to  a 
strike;  moreover,  it  had  come  to  Mrs.  de  Witt's 
ears  that  some  of  the  young  unmarried  girls 
had  objected.  Mrs.  de  Witt  was  openly  in 
charge  of  all  the  arrangements,  frankly  act- 
ing as  Markoff's  hostess;  but  it  was  hardly 
believed  that  she  meant  to  marry  him.  There 
were  a  few  young  girls  asked,  and  it  was  com- 
monly understood  that  Markoff  meant  to  take 
his  pick  of  these. 

The  probable  composition  of  the  party  had 
been  a  subject  of  enthralling  interest  to  the 
guests,  among  them  Dorothy.  Bets  were 
made  as  to  whether  Markoff  would  persuade 
Mrs.  Gower,  Mrs.  Rastacq,  Pete  Gansevoort. 
It  was  well  understood  to  be  Markoff's  bold 
bid  for  entrance  among  the  very  holy  of  holies; 
he  had  a  puissant  champion  in  Pussy  de  Witt; 
on  the  other  hand  Mrs.  Rastacq  had  never 
recognized  him,  and  Pete  Gansevoort  was 
supposed  to  have  blackballed  him  for  the 
"  Millionaires'  Club."  Then  he  could  hardly 
avoid  asking  Mrs.  Malgam,  for  she,  first  of 
all  New  York,  had  allowed  him  to  enter  her 
house;  but  she  never  went  anywhere  now 
without  Jimmy  de  Witt,  and  Markoff,  of 
course,  could  not  ask  him  to  meet  his  wife, 
so  there  was  a  difficulty.  Then  he  had  him- 
self thought  Gansevoort  and  Dorothy  rather 
an  impossible  combination,  and  there  was 
another;  and  he  wanted  Dorothy.  But  at 
this  Pussy  only  laughed  aloud.  It  added 
spice,  she  said;  moreover,  it  would  be  fun 
to  see  how  Peter  the  Great  would  behave. 

And  then  Pussy  de  Witt  good-naturedly 
told  Dorothy  that  Gansevoort  was  coming. 
"You  know,  my  dear,  Markoff  must  have 
him;  after  all  he  stands  at  the  head.  Besides, 
any  girl  will  go  to  a  house  where  he  is,  and 
Markoff  must  have  a  few  unmarried  girls — 
really  nice  girls,  I  mean.  The  girl  Ganse- 
voort selects  will  be  the  admitted  queen  of 
American  society — at  least  among  the  younger 
set — and  perhaps  our  little  Jew  may  catch  her 
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'runner  up*  on  the  rebound  1"  Pussy  de 
Witt  did  not  pretend  to  have  any  illusions 
about  Markoff;  she  was  simply,  as  she  would 
have  said,  "out  for  a  good  time  ";  and  Dorothy 
had  replied  that  she  had  not  the  least  ob- 
jection to  meeting  Mr.  Gansevoort.  (In- 
deed, it  was  long  since  she  had  openly  ad- 
mitted to  herself  her  regret.  At  that  time  she 
had  not  realized  his  grandeur.  Austin  had, 
in  a  way,  taken  advantage  of  her  youth.) 

But  the  bettors  were  all  astounded  at  the 
party  as  ultimately  made  up.  To  begin  with, 
Mrs.  Gower  declined,  intimating  that  it 
bored  her  to  go  to  other  people's  houses. 
But  both  Pete  Gansevoort  and  Mamie  Ras- 
tacq  accepted.  Altogether  the  company  was 
of  the  very  best  (Pussy  told  Dorothy);  there 
were  absolutely  no  poky,  dingy  people;  every- 
one knew  that  a  man  like  Markoff  would  have 
to  be  very  particular  whom  he  asked,  and  was 
anxious  to  come  accordingly.  No  party  is  so 
smart  as  that  given  by  an  outsider.  Dorothy 
had  been  rather  nettled  at  Mrs.  de  Witt's 
assured  confidence  in  her  own  acceptance. 
After  all,  she  was  but  an  attorney's  wife.  It 
did  not  make  things  better  that  she  was  still 
the  prettiest  woman  there.  Van  Kull  told  her 
so,  and,  moreover,  that  even  Gansevoort  had 
said  so,  in  the  smoking  room;  Dorothy  blushed 
with  pleasure.  But  it  was  not  a  position,  to 
be  asked  because  she  was  pretty;  Gansevoort's 
wife  could  afford  to  be  plain  1 

Her  position  had  been  good;  she  had  been 
received  among  them;  but  she  had  never  taken 
part  as  one  of  the  inner  score  before.  Really, 
these  were  all  people  that  would  go  to  Ganse- 
voort's own  house,  except  Markoff  himself, 
perhaps,  and  Mrs.  Malgam  and  themselves. 
Dorothy  was  intoxicated  by  the  experience, 
and  by  its  luxury. 

For  Markoff's  palace  was  really  the  most 
perfect  thing  of  its  kind  in  America.  Not 
too  large,  with  every  modern  fancy  and  con- 
venience, its  fittings  and  tapestries,  ceilings 
and  bibelots,  were  of  the  best  that  the  eight- 
eenth century  could  do.  The  dinner,  of 
twenty-four,  had  been  splendid;  the  daring 
litde  operetta  (the  prima  donna  sang  in 
French)  an  amusing  respite;  but  the  real 
night  began  after  the  ballroom  was  deserted, 
the  band  had  gone,  the  singers  and  chorus 
girls  packed  in  their  special  train  to  New 
York. 

Out  of  Markoff's  private  library — which 
was  furnished  with  a  "ticker  "  giving  the  latest 
quotations  and  sporting  news,  a  private  wire 
to  New  York,  a  pretty  stenographer,  and 


telegraph  blanks — came  the  card  room.  If 
unfortunate  at  bridge  you  could  go  into  the 
next  room  and  recoup  on  stocks.  Bridge 
was  a  new  game  then;  but  Dorothy  had  spent 
some  weeks  of  preparation  in  earnest  study. 
No  play  was  allowed  except  for  money;  but 
the  pretty  stenographer,  their  host  informed 
them,  was  a  banker  and  would  cash  their 
checks.  And  Dorothy  actually  found  her- 
self at  the  table  with  Pete  Gansevoort  and 
Tony  Duval,  of  the  Jockey  Club. 

She  had  not  maneuvered  against  this  meet- 
ing. Yet  it  was  no  case,  she  felt,  for  maidenly 
reserve.  She  owed  him — more  than  an 
apology.  She  had  seized  every  occasion  to 
edge  toward  his  chair.  Whenever  Ganse- 
voort looked  up,  he  found  her  soft  eyes  fixed 
on  his.  Their  expression  was  tragic,  pathetic; 
she  never  ventured  on  a  smile  yet.  But  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  her  life  that  all 
the  Gansevoorts  should  be  placated.  She 
had  got  into  the  inner  circle  at  last — where 
she  realized  their  power. 

Austin,  on  the  other  hand,  avoided  Mamie 
Rastacq.  It  was  incredible  to  him  that  she 
had  been  at  Ravenel — and  the  horror  of  that 
night  at  Lenox,  years  before,  came  back  to 
him — a  horror  long  forgotten;  for  he  had,  as 
it  were,  been  shriven  since.  But  only  he 
knew  that.  And  if  she  were  to  talk  of  him, 
to  speak  of  him,  as  she  must  have  thought 
him  then 

But  again  he  misconceived  poor  Mamie. 
She  met  him  frankly  on  the  marble  terrace, 
the  afternoon  of  their  arrival,  and  put  out  her 
hand.  "Haven't  I  been  Christianlike?" — 
and  when  Austin,  puzzled,  looked  at  her: 
"Why,  any  woman  can  forgive  the  first  kiss 
taken,  but  it  takes  a  Christian  to  forgive  the 
second,  that  was  not  taken ! "  There  was  not 
the  faintest  shadow  in  her  laughing  eyes. 
Nor  yet  was  her  laugh  one  of  flirtation. 
"  Come,  if  you  like,  we  were  both  very  wicked, 
only  I  warned  you,  I  did  it  for  fun." 

Austin  demurred. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  did  itl  I'd  tell  anyone  I  did  it. 
You  were  not  to  blame.  But  now,  I've  come 
to  be  a  friend.  You  know,  I'm  giving  up  this 
sort  of  thing.  I've  come  only  on  your  account. 
Well,  your  wife's,  then."  Her  tone,  still  su- 
perficially light,  had  quite  changed  in  man- 
ner.   Austin  still  said  nothing. 

"You  know,  I've  been  her  friend — perhaps 
her  best  friend  in  New  York — except  the 
Major." 

"You  know  dear  old  Brandon,  then?" 

"  Gervaise  and  I  are  old  friends — he  was  a 
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pal  of — of  Lionel  Derwent's  when  I  was  a 
little  girl.  And  you  and  Dorothy  are  nearer 
than  children  to  him." 

"I  know,"  said  Austin  sadly. 

"Do  you  play  bridge?  You  must  play 
to-night." 

The  play  began,  after  supper  and  some 
dancing,  about  three  in  the  morning.  At  the 
table  with  Austin  were  Mamie  and  Mrs. 
Malgam,  and  Markoff  himself.  Sometimes 
Arthur  Holyoke  would  come  in,  as  a  fifth 
hand;  Baby  Malgam  was  trying  to  make  him 
jealous  of  Markoff.  The  odd  man  usually 
went  out  and  smoked  a  cigar;  cigarettes  only 
were  allowed  in  the  room.  But  the  odor  of 
stale  cigarettes,  even  in  ladies'  lips,  is  more 
sickening  than  that  of  cigar  smoke;  and  Austin 
thought  it  blended  horribly  with  the  odor  of 
great  masses  of  roses  that  stood,  in  huge  china 
vases,  on  every  window  sill.  At  five  the 
men  began  to  drink  whisky  and  soda  instead 
of  champagne,  and  a  few  of  the  ladies  to  sip 
the  latter.  He  rose,  once  and  again,  to  go, 
but  Mrs.  Rastacq  would  never  let  him. 
"Stay,  stay;  you  are  no  quitter " 

Poor  Austin  was  Icceurt — positively  heart- 
sick with  it  all.  His  wife  was  at  the  next 
table,  a  gleam  in  her  eyes  that  even  he  had 
never  seen;  he  saw  her  light  a  cigarette,  and 
twice  she  came  and  asked  him  for  money. 
She  was  at  Petrus  Gansevoort's  table,  and 
what — what  now — could  he  do?  Mrs.  Mal- 
gam, his  own  vis-b-vis,  lighted  one  cigarette 
with  another  and  studied  the  score  intently; 
she  would  allow  no  one  to  keep  it  but  herself. 
Early  in  the  morning  Austin  even  thought 
her  affected  by  the  champagne  she  had 
taken. 

The  scene,  to  him,  was  a  horrible  one. 
The  bare,  underlying  nature  of  these  women 
seemed  exposed;  only  Mamie  Rastacq  (who 
nevertheless  would  not  go)  looked  still  like  a 
lady  and  bore  herself  as  if  above  it  all.  In- 
deed, they  had  a  word  about  it  together. 
"We  are  mostly  common  stuff — it  is  the  time 
to  see  what  a  woman  really  is.  The  veneer 
of  refinement  doesn't  wear — through  the 
night.  The  cynics  know  it — look  at  Kill  Van 
Kull.  Look  at  that  young  girl,  reaching  out. 
After  all,  her  complexion  can  stand  it."  It 
was  true,  but  there  were  dark  rings  under  her 
eyes.  The  girl  was  studying  the  score. 
Mamie  went  on: 

"It  makes  one  feel  that  there's  no  difference 
between  us  and  the  chorus  girls  or  washer- 
women.   You  men  stand  it  better — but  you 


are  trained  to  be  gentlemen,  even  in  your 
vices.    Look,  is  that  the  dawn?" 

It  certainly  was,  and  footmen  were  called  to 
shut  it  out.  A  dozen  of  them  came  in  and 
did  their  work  deftly,  respectfully,  looking 
carefully  away  from  the  gentlemen  and  ladies. 
Two  or  three  of  the  former  were  plainly 
drunk.  Baby  Malgam  was  in  real  distress; 
beads  of  perspiration  were  on  her  forehead; 
she  had  lost  a  thousand  dollars;  the  blood 
had  retreated  from  her  fair  skin  and  left 
two  patches  of  rouge  exposed;  her  gown 
slipped  on  one  shoulder  as  she  dealt  the 
cards;  she  did  not  readjust  it  until  the  deal 
was  over. 

Suddenly  the  folding  doors  were  thrown 
open,,  and  there  came  in  a  flood  of  winter 
sunshine  from  the  snow  beyond  the  terraces. 
The  women  fled  with  shrieks.  "It  is  eight 
o'clock,"  said  Mrs.  de  Witt,  "and  time  to  go 
to  bed."  The  men  laughed  and  remained 
to  calculate  the  scores.  Austin  followed  his 
wife  to  her  room.  His  own  was  at  the  other 
end  of  the  building — men  together,  women 
together — on  every  door  was  a  little  card. 

"Dorothy,  I  can't  stand  this;  I'm  going 
away,"  said  Austin. 

Dorothy  compressed  her  lips  to  a  pale  line. 
"Oh,  why  did  you  ever  marry  me?"  She 
spoke  only  petulantly.  "Why  don't  you  get 
a  divorce?"  She  threw  herself  down  on  the 
bed  without  undressing,  careless,  apparently, 
even  of  crushing  her  delicate  dress.  He  made  a 
motion  to  kneel  at  her  side;  she  rang  the  elec- 
tric bell  by  the  bed,  and  he  checked  himself. 

"You  do  not  know  what  you  are  saying — " 
He  spoke  in  stifled  tones. 

"I  know  very  well — if  you  don't  like  me  or 
my  friends  you  have  only  to  go  away.  Here 
comes  the  maid.  Unlace  me,  M^lanie — " 
The  last  words  were  spoken  to  the  servant, 
but  in  quite  the  same  indifferent  tone.  But 
Austin  saw  that  red  spots  had  now  come  in 
her  cheeks,  making  less  visible  the  dark  rings 
under  the  eyes;  as  he  looked,  she  buried  her 
face  in  the  pillow,  either  to  avoid  him  or  to 
help  Melanie,  who  now,  imperturbably,  began 
cutting  the  lacing  at  the  back  of  her  gown. 
"  Oh,  go  away  I "  she  said  again. 

Austin  turned  without  another  word  and 
left  her. 

XLIX 

Belated  members  of  the  house  party  were 
still  coming  up  the  stairs  as  he  came  down  the 
corridor,  although  the  sun  was  now  streaming 
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broadly  through  all  the  windows.  The  young 
girls  were  the  last  to  come  up,  and  with  them, 
of  course,  their  titular  chaperon,  Mamie 
Rastacq.  "They  say  there  is  snow  enough 
for  sleighing,"  he  heard  one  of  them  say. 
"He  can't  have  expected  it " 

"There  are  sleighs  in  the  stable,  I  know," 
said  Killian  Van  KulL  "Won't  you  come? 
Come  now — just  before  breakfast."  But 
Mamie  was  driving  her  brood  along  like  a  hen 
her  chickens. 

"In  a  ball  dress,  indeed?  Trot  along, 
girls — it's  nearly  church  time.  Good  night, 
Mr.  Van  Kull."  The  young  girl  who  had 
spoken  of  the  snow  now  cast  a  glance  over  her 
shoulder,  which  Van  Kull's  practised  eye  was 
waiting  to  receive:  then  he  retreated  toward 
the  billiard  room.  There  was  a  noise  of 
closing  doors  and  skurrying  maids.  As  if 
at  a  signal  the  footmen  had  all  disappeared; 
not  a  male  thing  was  visible;  a  score  of  dainty- 
ribboned  abigails,  looking  as  if  fresh  from 
sleep,  were  cleaning,  dusting,  carrying  away 
the  evidences  of  the  night's  pleasure.  The 
other  men  did  not  seem  to  have  taken  pains 
to  escort  their  wives  upstairs,  and  Austin,  left 
alone  in  the  ladies'  wing,  was  yet  detained 
a  moment  by  Mamie  as  he  passed  hur- 
riedly by. 

"What's  the  matter,  Mr.  Pinckney?  Was 
the  bridge  too  much  for  you — or  aren't  you  a 
good  loser?  You  look — well,  worse  than  any 
of  us,  Baby  always  barred " 

He  made  some  murmur  of  dissent;  she  stood 
with  her  hand  on  the  door  knob  of  her  room, 
looking  at  him  intently,  not  roguishly;  she 
spoke  as  one  of  two  between  whom  all  non- 
sense had  disappeared. 

"Meet  me  on  the  terrace  at  church  time — 
perhaps  you'll  fake  me  there " 

"I  am  not  going  to  church,"  said  Austin. 
"  I  am  going  back  to  New  York." 

"Then  you  must  certainly  see  me  first.  I 
have  something  to  say  to  you.  Order  a 
sleigh  and  take  me  sleighing.  I'll  meet  you 
in  half  an  hour.  Anyhow,  you  know,  there's 
no  train  back  to-day.  I'll  run  and  tell  Doro- 
thy we  are  going." 

Austin  was  not  in  a  position  to  refuse  such 
an  invitation  from  Mrs.  Rastacq.  Nor,  on 
the  whole,  was  there  anyone  he  would  rather 
see.  Somehow  he  felt  that  Mamie  was  the 
best  physician  for  his  case;  and  of  her  kind- 
liness he  was  now  assured.  He  therefore 
promised  to  meet  her  as  soon  as  he  could  and 
hurried  to  his  room,  where  he  plunged  at  once 
into  the  coldest  bath  the  man  could  draw, 


then  called  for  coffee  and  ordered  his  sleigh. 
Quick  as  he  was,  he  found  Mamie,  fresh  and 
rosy  and  swathed  in  snugly  fitting  furs,  walk- 
ing on  the  terrace  waiting  for  him. 

"And  now,"  said  she,  "what's  the  matter? 
I'll  be  a  mother  confessor — better  still,  a 
sister  to  you.  You  know,  I  was  in  love  with 
you  once.  Perhaps  I  would  be  still — only 
since  then  I've  experienced " 

"Religion,  perhaps?  Or  found  me  out?" 
The  man  spoke  bitterly. 

"No,  not  religion.  And  I've  found- 
But  you  must  talk  of  yourself.  And  you  can 
tell  me  all  the  truth.  They  say,  the  greatest 
happiness  of  being  with  the  woman  that  you 
love  is  that  you  can  speak  all  the  truth  to  her. 
And  why  not,  then,  with  the  woman  who 
loves  you?" 

But  Austin  did  not  hear  the  challenge. 
Her  other  words  had  struck  him  like  a  shot. 
It  was  true — and  he  had  been  longing,  long- 
ing for  speech  with  Mary  Ravenel,  te-day, 
this  day,  for  just  that  reason:  to  her,  alone, 
could  he  show  the  truth. 

Mamie  seemed  wondrously  amused.  "  How 
many  men  would  I  dare  say  that  to?  Get  in. 
No,  when  I  said  I  had  experienced — a  change 
of  heart —  But,  get  in  then!  Are  you  all 
here?" 

"  Get  in,"  meant  the  sleigh — a  scarlet  new 
cutter,  behind  a  horse  two  men  were  holding. 
Austin  got  in  and  gathered  up  the  reins,  and 
Mrs.  Rastacq  had  to  arrange  herself  in  the 
furs.  Then  she  said,  "Did  you  ever  meet 
Mary  Ravenel?" 

The  horse  bounded  furiously  off,  the  groom 
wondering  at  the  unnecessary  cut  of  the  whip. 
But  Austin,  now,  at  least,  was  all  there.  He 
sat  very  tight  and  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the 
horse's  ears.  "Oh,  yes,"  he  said,  "I  know 
her." 

"  I  have  been  staying  with  her  this  summer. 
We  worked  together  all  last  winter.  I  wish 
Dorothy  could  see  more  of  her." 

"I  know  her  very  slightly,"  said  Austin. 
He  had  a  letter  from  Miss  Ravenel  in  his 
pocket. 

"It  was  really  on  Dorothy's  account  you 
spoke  as  you  did,  last  night — this  morning 
at  my  room,  I  mean — was  it  not?" 

"I  can't  abide  the  place — I  can't  endure  the 
life.  Dorothy  may  stay,  if  she  -wishes — I 
won't." 

"When  I  wanted  to  add  to  the  evil  of  the 
world,  I  thought  the  world  was  all  evil," 
said  Mrs.  Rastacq  simply.  "It  is  better  to 
find  the  good  in  it.    After  all,  do  you  never 
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work  in  places  that  are  worse  than  this? 
Your  work  lies  here  just  now." 

Austin  fingered  at  the  letter  in  his  breast. 
It  told  him  of  the  suffering  at  Laurel  Run. 
Then  he  thought  of  Nauchester;  of  the  world 
of  labor  in  New  York;  of  those — already  so 
far  off! — bright  free  days  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. "I  see  no  worse  place  than  this.  I 
may  have  seen  worse  people.  But  even  they 
were  trying — might  be  made  to  try — to  be 
better."" 

"I  am  trying  to  be  better,"  Mamie  simply 
answered.  "And  Dorothy  might  be  made  to 
try " 

"And  Markoff?   Gansevoort?  VanKull?" 

"I  give  you  our  host.  As  for  poor  old 
Kill,  we  don't  want  him  any  better — for  the 
same  reason  the  reformer  made  an  exception 
of  hell:  'it  would  spoil  the  place.'  But  do 
you  think  you  had  better  leave  Dorothy  alone 
with  Gansevoort?" 

"My  wife  has  placed  herself  in  an  impossi- 
ble situation  coming  under  the  same  roof  with 
Gansevoort,"  the  man  icily  replied.  There 
was  a  set  to  his  teeth  that  even  Mamie  had 
learned  to  know;  it  was  only  Dorothy  who 
could  seem  unconscious  of  it.  But  (the  Major 
would  have  explained  it)  she  had  seen  Austin 
swayed  by  his  desire  of  her — and  that  is  a 
mastery  a  woman  never  forgets  she  has  had. 
"There  is  a  night  boat,  and  I  must  be  in 
New  York  to-morrow,"  Austin  concluded. 

"I  shall  have  Markoff  ask  Major  Brandon 
in  your  place.  And  Mr.  Pinckney — don't  de- 
cide too  hastily — women  often  need  protection 
against  themselves.  Remember,  you  men  had 
your  liberty  since  society  began — it's  new  to 
us —  I  only  came  on  her  account.  Your 
way  should  be  her  way " 

"You  talk  like  the  Major  himself,"  laughed 
Austin.  "If  my  wife  is  too  silly  not  to  walk 
in  the  tents  of  Kedar,  I  am  too  proud  to  make 
her  walk  in  leash.  She  says  she  wants  a 
divorce.  Well,  she  can  get  one,  in  Rhode 
Island,  for  desertion.  Will  a  Monday  to 
Saturday  do?  Or  must  it  run  over  Sunday? 
You  know,  we  are  not  strong  on  divorce  in 
South  Carolina.  I've  seen  a  great  lady  from 
New  York  invited  to  leave  a  Charleston  ball, 
with  her  new  husband.  Anyhow,  I  go  to- 
night." 

Very  gently  Mamie  answered.  They  had 
a  long  drive,  and  he  found  her  curiously 
changed.  What  wonder  was  it — the  poor 
man  bitterly  thought — what  wonder  was  it 
that  was  wrought  by  the  soul  of  this  young 


girl  on  all  she  met?  What  radiance  of  hers 
so  transmuted  into  light  all  souls  with  whom 
she  came  in  contact?  Here  with  this  woman 
— this  worldly,  spoiled  woman — with  all  the 
women  in  her  classes,  in  the  factory — with 
them  it  could  not  be  her  face.  Yet  with  him 
— ah,  God,  that  he  might  see  her  face  again! 
It  was  nearing  a  year  since  he  had  seen  it  last. 
Strange,  that  he  could  not  take  her  face  with 
him  wherever  he  went!  Her  soul  was  in  his, 
but  her  face  was  dim  already  in  his  memory. 
And  he  had  her  letter  in  his  pocket.  Should 
he  go?  The  sleigh  was  dashing  furiously 
through  a  now  unbroken  road. 

"Must  you  go?"  Austin  came  back  with 
a  start.  Go,  whither?  Oh,  New  York! 
He  did  not  know  how  long  he  had  been  dream- 
ing. They  say,  one  can  dream  a  lifetime  on 
the  edge  of  awakening.  One  cannot  live  a 
life  on  the  edge  of  dreaming 

"I  want  to  go.  I  only  came  to  give  my 
wife  countenance — I  would  not  have  her 
seem  alone  under  that  man's  roof.  But, 
Mrs.  Rastacq,  you  are  very  kind — she  will 
listen  to  you " 

"I'll  look  after  her,"  said  Mamie  promptly. 
"It  is  only  till  Friday.  Petrus  Gansevoort  is 
a  stupid  man;  he  will  not  dare " 

Austin  hardly  saw  his  wife  again  before  he 
left.  They  were  far  separated  at  luncheon; 
he  did  not  seek  her  in  the  afternoon;  on  the 
whole,  after  her  words,  he  did  not  choose  to 
explain  that  he  was  going.  He  said  a  word 
of  business  in  New  York  to  Markoff;  and  of 
course  that  gentleman  recognized  this  excuse, 
though,  for  the  moment,  his  own  business 
lay  here. 

Incidentally,  he  meant  to  flirt  with  Austin's 
wife.  The  girls  were  slow  in  coming.  It 
was  true,  hitherto,  she  had  her  eyes  only  for 
Gansevoort.  But  he  was  evidently  dazzled 
by  them. 

Markoff  had  counted  on  her  coming,  as  his 
guest,  this  woman  whom  he  once  had  kissed 
— to  make  her  helpless  in  his  hands.  But, 
after  all,  this  would  do  almost  as  well.  To 
such  as  Markoff,  not  to  spurn  is  to  consent. 
Vanity  and  revenge  were  more  to  Markoff 
than  any  woman.  He  had  never  forgotten 
the  personal  repulsion  she  had  let  him  see, 
in  Cambridge,  five  years  back.  The  road  of 
her  humiliation  did  not  matter.  And  he 
must  not  compromise  himself,  if  he  meant  to 
marry  one  of  these  young  girls.  Let  Ganse- 
voort get  her. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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R  a  Southern  mountaineer, 

jabe,   the  second  of  the 

Dryce   boys,   had  been   a 

lotable  wanderer.     At 

wenty-five    he    had    left 

ienry  and  the  old  man  to 

.ook  after  the  seventy  acres 

of  corn  and  hog  farm;  and  for  the  next  twelve 

years  he  had  drifted  about  from  one  job  to 

another  through  much  of  Kentucky,  West 

Virginia,  and  the  valley  of  the  Tennessee. 

Yet  when  he  came  back  he  was  still  very 
much  the  mountaineer,  heavy-footed,  slow- 
thinking,  clog-tongued.  He  made  no  parade 
of  himself  as  a  Ulysses,  and  whatever  of  the 
character  had  at  first  attached  itself  to  him 
soon  fell  away  again.  He  had  brought  back 
a  little  money,  too.  And  when,  within  the 
first  year,  he  married  the  eldest  of  the 
McLaggan  girls,  took  the  place  next  to  the  old 
man's,  planted  his  cam  hills  and  settled  down, 
be  had  wholly  repatriated  himself.  He  was 
tranquilly  happy  at  home;  and  moreover,  he 
was  of  the  growing  sobriety  of  middle  age, 
But  he  still  intermittently  followed  the 
checker-matches,  and  discussed  the  ap- 
proaching elections  at  the  Bend  store.  On 
occasion,  too,  he  weakly  resumed  old  habits 
and  went  off  with  his  younger  brothers  to 
the  chicken  fightings  in  the  neighboring 
bottoms. 

Of  these  last  there  had  been  two  furious 
mains  between  his  cousin  Jefferson  Dryce's 
birds,  and  Calhoun  Hazard's.  At  the  third 
some  one  did  a  crazy  thing.  In  the  white 
heat  of  the  battle,  and  before  the  first  cock 
had  "hacked,"  a  demijohn  of  "bummins" — 
which  is  "Ridge  talk"  for  illicit  whisky — was 
rolled  out  and  opened.  The  stuff  had 
probably  been  run  off  not  twelve  hours  be- 
fore, and  at  the  best  it  is  a  mental  vitriol. 


Blows  were  struck  inside  of  fifteen  minutes. 
In  the  Southern  mountains  the  custom  of 
carrying  arms  is  still  almost  universal,  and 
when  he  fights  with  whisky  in  him,  the 
mountaineer  seems  to  know  no  middle  course. 
He  aims  to  kill  with  an  instinct  as  savagely 
direct  as  that  which  sends  a  wild  cat  straight 
at  the  throat.  In  another  minute  Hazard  had 
it  through  the  brain.  And  next  morning 
Gabe  Dryce  and  his  empty  Colt  were  in  the 
county  jail. 

Now  a  "killing"  in  the  hill  districts  is  un- 
happily no  great  rarity,  and  capital  punish- 
ment is  almost  unknown.  But  death  is  death, 
and  throughout  his  first  hours  in  the  cell  the 
prisoner  sat  in  a  stupor.  Then  to  everyone 
who  approached  him  he  began  to  explain, 
with  a  feverish  monotony  of  repetition,  just 
why  he  could  not  have  intended  to  do  the 
deed. 

"I  don't  want  no  man  to  think  I'm  denyin' 
it,"  he  kept  saying.  "When  Hickson,  out- 
side there,  says  last  night:  'Dryce,  is  this  here 
story  true?'  'Yes,  sheriff,'  I  says,  'it's  a 
true  thing,  I  guess,  but  it's  one  of  them  true 
things  that  seem  like  they  were  lies  straight 
out  of  Hell-mouth!'  For  don't  everyone 
know  that  me  and  Cal  was  cronies  when  we 
was  little  gaffers?  Didn't  I,  many's  the  lime, 
cut  and  run  away  so  as  to  get  sleepin'  out  with 
him  in  his  cornloft?  And  didn't  we  use  to 
shoot  boomers*  together  over  the  whole 
Ridge?  And  we  kep'  on  cronies  right  up  till 
I  left  for  Kaintuck'.  Does  that  look  like  I'd 
be  aimin'  for  to  kill  him?  I  want  to  ask  you, 
now,  does  it?  And  that's  what  makes  this 
here  so  mighty  hard." 

On  toward  midday  his  wife  got  into  town. 

With  the  kindly  slackness  of  discipline  of  the 

Southern  back-county  jailer,   she  was  ad- 

*  Red  squirrels. 
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mitted  to  him  without  question.  They  cried 
together  for  an  hour  like  two  children.  Then 
she  left  him,  promising  to  see  him  as  often  as 
the  store-wagon  came  out.  ...  He  had  the 
jailer  bring  him  in  a  Bible,  and  he  began 
laboriously  to  spell  it  out,  word  and  chapter, 
over  a  stubbed  and  broken  finger  nail.  The 
thing  lay  very  heavy  upon  him. 

Two  days  later  came  the  funeral.  And, 
this  time  with  a  laxness  which  was  unpardon- 
able folly,  in  their  turn  the  old  mother  and  the 
three  remaining  Hazard  boys — perhaps  be- 
cause their  position  for  that  day  gave  diem  a 
kind  of  privilege — were  admitted  to  the  prison 
corridor.  The  lean  old  woman,  her  face  of  a 
haggish  pallor  in  her  new  mourning  black, 
clutched  the  grating  with  both  hands,  and  set 
her  eyes  horribly  upon  the  prisoner.  It  was 
an  attitude  almost  ferine,  and  Dryce  seemed 
to  feel  it  as  such. 

"My  Geordy!"  he  whispered,  "don't  let  her 
come  anigh  me ! "  And  he  cowered  back  to  the 
end  of  his  cot  bed. 

"It's  well  for  you  that  you  don't  try  to 
face  her,"  swore  Clay  Hazard,  and  the  two 
younger  ones  fell  to  cursing  with  him. 

It  was  as  if  the  broad  crape  bands  sewed 
about  their  several  sleeves  stood  for  some 
confederacy  of  hate.  But  the  prisoner  did 
not  see  that,  and  he  hardly  heard  what  they 
said.  He  seemed  able  to  think  only  of  the 
past,  when  they  were  all  youngsters  together; 
and  he  felt  it  beyond  measure  cruel  that  he 
could  not  join  them  in  their  mourning  for  Cal. 


II 


The  sheriff  himself  had  been  out  of  town  at 
a  caucus  that  day.  He  was  new  in  the  place, 
as  indeed  he  was  a  new  type  in  that  rugged 
and  remote  corner  of  the  state.  He  was  a 
party  hustler  who  had  earned  his  "sit"  in  the 
last  campaign,  and  he  intended  to  earn  a 
better  in  the  one  he  was  now  in  the  thick 
of.  In  the  handling  of  men  he  was  said  to  be 
a  crack-a-jack  and  about  as  smooth  as  they 
make  them.  His  geniality  had  gained  him 
the  nickname  of  "Smiling"  Hickson. 

He  returned  next  morning.  From  his  cell 
Dryce  could  hear  him  talking  to  the  jailer. 
His  voice  was  almost  caressing,  but  at  every 
pause  the  jailer  was  making  new  and  more 
abject  apologies.  When  Hickson  had  finally 
dismissed  him,  he  visited  his  prisoner. 

"  I'm  mortal  sorry,  Gabe,  to  hear  about  that 
business  yesterday,"  he  said.    "It  was  some- 


thing they  had  no  call  whatever  to  put  you 
through." 

"I  wanted  them  to  have  a  chance  to  have 
their  say  out  again*  me,"  said  Dryce  heavily. 
"If  the  boys  had  been  let  in  on  me,  I'd  'a' 
taken  all  they  could  'a'  giv',  and  welcome." 

Hickson  looked  at  him  with  narrowed  eyes 
and  laughed  in  silence.  "Well,  you're  not  the 
first  lad  that's  felt  that  way,  I  guess.  But  it's 
only  just  and  fair  to  tell  you  that  you're  taking 
this  thing  maybe  a  good  deal  harder  than  you 
need  to.  If  it  had  been  you  put  out,  instead  of 
that  Hazard  chap,  your  folks  would  never  a 
doubt  have  felt  exactly  the  same  way  about 
it  as  his  do.  But  that  wouldn't  have  made  the 
thing  come  any  the  less  from  pure,  accidental 
chance,  the  same  you  lads  run  every  time  you 
get  to  tippin'  the  bottle." 

"I  don't  know  about  that.  I  don't  know 
as  I  see  it  that  way  yit,  anyhow,"  said  Gabe, 
not  lifting  his  head. 

"Well,  you  will.  And  give  the  Hazards  a 
few  weeks  to  get  over  their  first  feelings,  and 
you'll  find  they'll  see  it  that  way  too."  He 
slapped  his  prisoner's  shoulder  and  left  him. 

In  the  month  which  followed  he  was  Gabe's 
most  frequent  visitor.  It  was  drawing  on 
toward  election  time,  but  somehow  he  made 
leisure  for  it.  Before  the  end  of  the  first  week 
he  had  told  Gabe  that  he  was  the  sort  he  had 
always  liked;  and  in  many  ways  he  began  to 
act  toward  him  with  an  almost  hail-fellow 
joviality.  In  time  he  was  talking  of  the  fatal 
chicken  fight  rather  chafnngly  than  other- 
wise. He  was  always  talking  politics,  too, 
lamenting — though  with  complete  good  nature 
— over  the  hopeless  complexion  of  the  entire 
Ridge. 

"But  I'm  beginning  to  resign  my  mind  to  it 
that  you  geezers  up  there  will  be  the  same  old 
hard-sheik  for  all  time  to  come,"  he  would  say ; 
"do  you  think  there's  anything  short  of  Gab- 
riel's trump  that  could  change  you  yourself?" 

For  the  most  part  Gabe  sat  log-like,  hardly 
hearing  him.  At  the  end  of  the  first  month 
or  more  his  wife  had  been  able  to  confirm 
what  Hickson  had  said  about  the  Hazards. 
They  were  gradually  showing  themselves  less 
and  less  bitter.  Clay  had  been  heard  to 
declare  at  the  store  that  "when  a  man  went 
ahead  and  paid  his  score  to  the  law,  it 
wouldn't  be  justice,  no  matter  how  people  felt, 
to  ask  him  to  settle  with  anybody  else." 
Gabe  heard  that  with  a  long-breathing  depth 
of  gratitude,  and  thereafter  he  tried  in- 
stinctively to  think  of  the  future.  But  already 
the  confinement  had  begun  to  be  to  his  whole 
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brain  and  senses  like  an  ether  sponge  held  to 
his  nostrils.  Under  its  stifling  oppression  it 
seemed  impossible  for  his  mind  to  dwell  upon 
anything  else.  There  were  times  at  night 
when,  half  in  a  nightmare,  he  stood  on  his  cot, 
and  reaching  up  to  the  bars  of  his  window, 
twisted  and  wrenched  at  them  as  if  he  were  in 
the  first  stages  of  madness. 

Therefore  when  Hickson  talked  politics  to 
him,  at  best  he  only  puzzled  over  the  thing 
dully;  and  for  the  most  part  he  gave  little  more 
heed  to  what  was  said  than  he  did  to  the 
processions  which  now,  almost  nightly,  went 
shouting  by  his  outward  wall.  That  was  on 
toward  the  middle  of  October  and  within 
three  weeks  of  election  day.  Meanwhile  there 
had  somehow  found  its  way  back  up  the  river 
a  vague,  indeterminate,  ugly  rumor  that  Gabe 
would  never  have  to  come  up  for  trial. 

And  it  was  a  rumor  which  had  to  wait  only 
another  week  to  have  something  on  which  to 
base  itself. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  Gabe's  wife 
and  the  jailer  were  coming  down  the  corridor 
from  his  cell,  when  the  sheriff  showed  himself 
in  the  main  hall.  He  was  whispering  and 
laughing  with  two  strangers,  who,  by  their 
clothes,  were  from  the  city.  At  the  sight  of 
them  die  jailer  immediately  slipped  away. 
And  the  two  in  their  turn,  as  the  young 
woman  neared  them,  moved  on  up  the  hall  and 
entered  the  office. 

Hickson  for  his  part  came  to  meet  her  with 
a  smile  like  the  noontide  sun.  "Well,  Mrs. 
Dryce,  we  got  another  of  those  days  you  read 
about." 

She  stopt>ed  awkwardly.    "Yes,  sir." 

"And  Gabe — you  found  him  all  right?" 

"Yes,  sir.  But  it's — it's  terrible  hard  on 
him,  bein'  kep'  in  here." 

"Yes,"  said  Hickson,  "yes,  I  know. 
That's  a  thing  I've  been  thinking  about, 
myself." 

"And  on  days  like  this " 

"Yes — now  that  it's  coming  on  coon  and 
turkey  weather —  Oh,  I've  got  mountaineer 
enough  in  me  to  understand  how  that  is! " 

"Ef  he  could  only  git  out  fer  a  week  or 
two " 

He  was  now  looking  at  her  more  beamingly 
than  ever,  and  suddenly  he  dropped  his  voice. 
"Well,  now,  Mrs.  Dryce,  is  there  any  real 
good  reason  why  we  shouldn't  fix  it  up  to  let 
the  boy  out  for  a  breathing  while?" 

' '  How — what  do  you-all  mean  ?  "  Her  lips 
could  not  draw  together.  Her  eyes  were 
aglitter. 


"  Just  exactly  what  I  say.  And  we  might 
do  it  for  more  than  one  good  reason,  too." 

"I'm  afeard  he'll  sicken  to  death  ef  he  stays 
in  there,"  she  faltered. 

"Yes,  and  not  only  that.  I'm  thinking  of 
myself  just  as  much  as  I  am  of  Gabe.  Mrs. 
Dryce,  I  guess  you've  heard  it  said  that  I'm 
such  a  dyed-Xn-the-blood  party  man  that  I 
wouldn't  help  one  of  your  wrong-headed 
Ridgers  if  he  was  drowning  in  quicksand, 
haven't  you?" 

She  picked  at  her  dress  and  made  no  answer. 

"Heh?"  He  laughed  outright.  "Honor 
up,  now,  Mrs.  Dryce?" 

"You  hear  all  kinds  of  fool  talk." 

"Good  for  you!  Now  I  want  to  tell  you 
that  for  long  enough  I've  felt  that  there's 
nothing  I'd  like  better  than  the  chance  to  give 
the  Ridge  a  proof  that  it  is  fool  talk.  Well, 
here's  Gabe  that  couldn't  find  a  Dryce,  or  a 
four-times-removed  kin  of  the  Dryces  that's 
ever  voted  the  right  way  in  forty  years.  Now 
I  wonder  how  they'd  take  it  if  I  was  to  up  and 
do  for  Gabe — and  without  asking  for  any 
tit-for-tats  either — what  I  wouldn't  do  for  our 
boss  orator?" 

She  did  not  know  what  to  reply. 

"Oh,"  he  went  on  hastily,  "I  know  how 
some — the  Hazards  and  their  friends — would 
likely  take  it,  but  you  can't  hope  to  please 
everybody.  What  I  want  to  hear  next  time 
you  come  to  town  is  how  Gabe's  own  kin 
seemed  like  they'd  appreciate  it." 

She  stood  a  moment,  not  able  to  meet  his 
eyes,  even  as  his  had  steadily  eluded  hers. 
"How  would  you-all  mean,"  she  said  at  last, 
"to  let  him  out  and  send  some  one  along  to 
keep  a  watch  over  him?" 

"Sho,  no,  Mrs.  Dryce.  We'd  put  him  on 
his  honor!  But  of  course  when  you're  talkin' 
about  that — "  he  tried  to  turn  it  off  with  the 
frankness  of  a  laugh — "I  have  heard  say  that 
putting  one  of  your  Ridge  men  on  his  honor's 
a  good  deal  the  same  as  putting  him  on  a 
horse." 

She  made  a  motion  to  turn  back  to  the 
corridor  again. 

"  Oh,  no — better  say  nothing  to  Gabe  about 
it  till  we  are  sure  we  can  manage  it.  But 
maybe  when  next  you  come  down  to  see  him 
you  won't  need  to  go  back  alone." 

"  You-all's  mighty  good,"  she  said,  starting 
blindly  for  the  main  door. 

He  watched  the  jailer  come  and  let  her  out. 
Then  he  joined  his  friends  in  the  office. 

"So  you  thought  I'd  advised  wrong  about 
not  sending  any  stumpers  up  the  River  ?  Well, 
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you  just  watch  me  split  the  whale  Ridge  vote     brothers  rode  up  to  old  man  Dryce's.    They 
right  in  two — 'rive  it  clean  and  clear,'  as  they     did  not  dismount,  but  walked  their  horses  up 


say  up  there,  and  no  outside  noise  about  it 
either,  or  I  don't  know  the  timber."  He  took 
hold  of  them  and  dug  his  fingers  benignly 
into  their  biceps.  "Oh,  you  go 'way  back  and 
sit  down  in  the  infant  class,  and  maybe  you'll 


and  down  outside  the  gate  until  Henry  and 
the  old  man  came  out  to  them. 

"We-all  have  heerd  that  you've  got  Hick- 
son  to  let  Gabe  go  free,"  said  Clay. 

The  father  of  the  prisoner  looked  up  at 


/  thai  way  yit,  anyhow?  said  Gabe." 


learn  there  that  politics  is  just  a  matter  of 
pressing  the  right  button!" 


Ill 

Gaul's  wife  went  back  as  she  had  come, 
with  Jackson  Hall  in  the  store-wagon.  And 
before  they  had  reached  the  Forks  there 
was  not  a  word  of  Hickson's  that  she  had 
not  repeated  to  him  over  and  over  again. 
From  the  store  she  had  still  another  mile 
and  a  half  to  tramp  before  she  was  back 
on  the  Dryce  acres.  And  before  she  had 
reached  home  with  her  message,  "Hamp" 
Hazard  had  heard  the  whole  thing  from 
Hall. 

An   hour   after   nightfall   his   two   elder 


him,  his  jaw  working  tremulously.  He  had  a 
pitiable  need  of  some  soft  answer,  but  could 
think  of  none. 

"We  hain't  got  Hickson  to  do  nothin'," 
said  Henry. 

"Is  it  true  that  he's  goin'  to  let  Gabe  go 
free?"  asked  the  other  Hazard  boy;  "that's 
what  we-all  want  to  know." 

"Why,  Lordy,  now,  Wils,"  cried  the  old 
man,  finding  his  voice  at  last;  "you  ain't  no 
call  to  come  to  we-uns  like  this!  We  ain't 
meanin'  to  wrong  you  no  ways." 

' '  We-all  have  stayed  by  the  law.  Are 
you-all  goin'  to  do  that  too?  Or  is  Gabe 
goin'  to  be  let  out  before  he's  tried  ? " 

"Why, maybe  fer  a  day  or  two — on'y  fer  a 
day  or  two.  And  whatever  Hickson  does, 
it'll  shore  be  right  an'  legal." 
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"Right  an'  legal!  You-all  know  if  it'll 
be  right  an*  legal!" 

The  younger  Dryces  had  all  streamed  out, 
and  the  mother  had  tried  to  follow  them. 
But  she  sank  weakly  down  upon  the  beegum 
at  the  door.  "Don't  give  in  to  them,  boys," 
she  said  thickly;  "if  it  was  Gabe,  he'd  stand 
up  for  you." 

"We  ain't  a-gohV  to  give  in  to  them,  we 
ain't,"  swore  young  George. 

The  father  rounded  upon  him  in  a  fury, 
but  not  before  the  rest  had  taken  it  up. 

The  two  Hazards  headed  their  horses  out 
for  the  road  again.  "Oh,  that's  all  right!" 
shouted  Clay,  "you  don't  need  to  say  no 
more!  But  we'll  just  tell  you  this  now — it'll 
take  more  than  Hickson  and  all  the  Dryces 
on  the  river  to  pass  Gabe  back  to  the  Ridge! 
We'll  just  tell  you  that — "  and  he  swore 
sharply  like  the  crack  of  a  rifle. 

As  they  spurred  ragingly  down  the  mountain 
the  first  big  drops  of  what  was  to  be  the 
heaviest  of  the  fall  rains  began  to  spatter 
about  them.  It  was  a  downpour  that,  though 
over  before  midnight,  was  to  close  the  River 
Road,  as  if  in  the  time  of  the  spring  floods, 
and  keep  it  closed  for  the  next  two  days.  But 
what  it  could  not  do  was  to  wet  out  the 
powder  train  which  had  that  bright  autumn 
afternoon  been  set  devilishly  a-running. 

On  Wednesday  night  the  Bend  store  was 
crowded,  and  there  was  hardly  a  man  there 
but  had  something  of  his  own  to  tell,  whether 
it  was  fact  or  rumor.  What,  however,  was  of 
most  sinister  significance  was  that  neither  a 
Dryce  nor  a  Hazard  was  among  the  crowd. 

It  was  known  that  the  old  man  had  gone 
down  to  his  brother  Lex's  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. "And,  if  ye  ask  me,"  said  the  store- 
keeper, "Lex's  boys  won't  need  no  primin' 
to  take  it  up." 

"Nor  the  Beaver  Creek  Dryces — they 
won't  ask  for  more  than  their  marchin'  orders, 
neither!" 

"And  they're  a  powerful  husky  bunch  up 
there!" 

"Not  more  than  the  Newberns  are  down 
on  the  River." 

"And  the  McTaggans  at  the  Gap;  they 
always  stand  in  with  'em." 

"They're  scrappin'  lads,  too — as  the 
revenue  fellers  have  found  out  jest  a  few 
times!" 

"I  told  ye  Hamp  Hazard  went  over  the 
sheep  trail  on  my  side  this  forenoon.  I'll 
swear  now  it  was  the  Gap  he  was  hittin'  out 
for!" 


"Oh,  there's  goin'  to  be  thrillin'  times  up 
here,  boys,  and  don't  you  forgit  that! " 

One  might  have  said  that  the  thing  was 
received  with  gusto.  Yet,  mark  the  feet,  it 
was  a  situation  wholly  new  to  the  Ridge. 
For  if  it  had  had  its  "killings"  before,  they 
had  been  of  two  kinds  only.  Either  they  had 
been  done  in  the  sudden  madness  of  liquor, 
or  in  those  "troubles"  between  the  revenue 
men  and  the  back-township  "stillers,"  in 
which  it  was  part  of  the  business  of  both  sides 
to  run  the  fatal  chance.  There  had  never 
before  been  an  occasion  when  two  "Ridge 
boys,"  still  less  two  families  and  their  kin, 
had  made  ready  to  do  the  thing  deliberately. 

It  is  doubtful,  too,  if  there  was  any  true 
realization  of  what  was  preparing.  It  has 
been  said  by  almost  every  novice  who  has 
witnessed  a  code-managed  duel  that  even 
when  the  pistols  were  raised,  it  was  impossible 
to  believe  that  the  business  could  end  with 
the  horror  of  death.  The  crowd  at  the  store 
followed  the  getting  together  of  the  clan  of 
Hazard  and  the  clan  of  Dryce  much  as  a 
crowd  of  schoolboys  might  have  followed  two 
of  their  fellows  out  to  a  back-lane  battle.  A 
few  of  them  might  possibly  have  made  un- 
certain-hearted protests,  had  they  not  known 
that  they  would  never  be  listened  to.  In  the 
great  majority  the  beast  was  already  frankly 
uppermost.  The  general  note  was  one  of  a 
hard  delight,  of  a  chuckling  viciousness.  Even 
had  the  flooded  River  Road  not  prevented 
it,  no  one  would  have  let  any  word  of  what 
was  brewing  get  out  to  town.  If  it  got  to 
Hickson's  ears,  he  might  find  it  wiser  to  keep 
Gabe  in,  after  all.  There  had  come  into  play 
that  evil,  all  too  universal  instinct  which 
wishes  that  the  exciting,  however  brutish — 
whether  it  be  a  great  war  or  a  set-to  be- 
tween two  youngsters  on  the  street — be  al- 
lowed to  take  its  course  without  outside  inter- 
vention. 

By  Thursday  night  it  was  known  that 
Henry  Dryce  had  been  buying  cartridges, 
though  the  storekeeper  would  not  admit  it. 
The  point  was  known,  too,  where  the  trouble 
would  most  probably  begin.  Those  New- 
berns, Hazard  cousins,  whose  place  just  back 
of  the  Forks  overlooked  the  River  Road,  had 
arranged  for  their  kin  to  come  and  put  up 
with  them  for  the  next  few  days.  Immedi- 
ately across  the  river  to  the  south  was  an 
abandoned  schoolhouse.  That  afternoon 
Henry,  Bob,  and  George  Dryce  had  swum 
their  horses,  and  an  extra  beast,  pack-laden, 
through  the  Ragged  Shallows  up  by  the 
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Hero  Id  place;  and  nobody  needed  to  be  told 
where  they  were  making  for.  The  excite- 
ment now  ran  higher  than  the  flooded  stream 
had  run  the  day  before. 

"And  if  the  river  goes  down  enough  to  let 
the  wagon  and  Gabe's  wife  out  to  town  to- 
morrow, by  the  Lord  there'll  be  a  lot  more 


malignant  evolution  had  been  at  work.    On 
every  side  heat  began  to  be  shown. 

When  they  were  finally  putting  out  the 
store  lanterns  and  the  crowd  was  moving 
itself  outside,  some  one  said  that  if  all  the 
Dryce  kin  came  down  to  back  their  man  the 
Hazards  would  be  outnumbered  three  to  two. 


'  Maybe  you 


all   i 


lads  follow  the  Dryces  to  school  over  there!" 
declared  one  of  the  Herolds. 

Randal]  Stuart  turned  on  him.  "Maybe 
you-all  mean  you'll  be  one  of  them?" 

"Maybe  I  mean  anything  I  please!" 

But  his  chum,  "Little  Jim"  Fullerton, 
managed  to  shut  him  up. 

It  was  evident  a  dozen  times  that  night, 
though,  that  in  the  feelings  of  those  who 
should  have  been  outsiders,  an  inevitable  and 


!   you'll  be  one   of  them?'" 

'  "You'll  find  there'll  be  a  lot  of  Dryces 
that'll  know  better  'n  to  come  down!"  called 
back  Stuart  from  the  road, 

"And  if  the  Hazards  should  need  more 
friends,"  retorted  Hilyard  Pulmitt  savagely, 
"they  won't  have  to  send  out  their  hounds  to 
hunt  them  up!" 

Pul  mitt's  nearest  neighbor,  Johnston 
McKeown,  was  just  ahead  of  him.  He 
wheeled  sharply.    "  I  don't  know  as  you  need 
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do  any  more  talkin'  that  way,  Hil.  You-all 
know  that  you  been  no  closer  in  with  Hamp 
Hazard  than  my  old  man's  always  been  with 
old  man  Dryce." 

"And  the  Dryces  has  got  more  friends 
maybe  than  they  know  of,  whenever  they 
need  them,"  said  George  Berry,  siding  in 
with  him. 

Half  a  dozen  others  took  it  up. 

"You-all  go  down  to  the  Forks,  and  youll 
find  there's  a  lot  that's  took  the  same  trail 
ahead  of  you!" 

"We'll  look  to  see  you  there!" 

"You-all  won't  need  to  look  to  find  us!" 

There  was  half  an  hour  of  loud  and  ugly 
talking  before  the  two  groups  at  last  broke 
apart  again  and  got  themselves  started  for 
home. 

By  Friday  morning  the  river  had  fallen 
enough  to  let  the  store-wagon  out  again,  and 
Gabe's  wife  went  with  it. 

On  in  the  afternoon  "  Little  Jim  "  Fullerton, 
who  had  been  married  only  some  two  months 
before,  tried  to  slip  off  down  through  the 
brush  behind  his  cabin. 

But,  though  he  did  not  know  it,  his  wife's 
eyes  had  hardly  left  him  since  the  beginning 
of  the  day.  She  was  out  after  him  in  a 
breathless  bound. 

"Where  be  you-all  a-goin'?" 

"Down  the  road  a  piece." 

"You-all's  goin'  down  to  the  Forks,  that's 
where  you're  a-gpin." 

"I  reckon  I  can  get  to  see  the  happenin's 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  boys!" 

"You-all  ddn't  need  to  have  your  gun  with 
you  to  see  the  happenin's!  And  you  makin' 
out  you  hoped  it  wouldn't  git  to  shootinM" 
All  the  long  terrors  of  the  day  began  to  take 
her  by  the  throat.  "You-all's  not  goin'  to 
go!" 

But  he  broke  away  from  her,  and  shouting 
a  futile  something  behind  him,  ran  on  down 
the  slope.  And  too  many  others  followed 
the  same  road  before  the  day  was  over.  To 
do  that  it  had  taken  something  less  than  sixty 
hours. 


IV 


But  that  day  Jackson  Hall  and  the  store- 
wagon  returned  alone.  Gabe's  wife  did  not 
get  back  until  the  mail  cart  came  up  the  River 
Road  on  Saturday  at  sunset.  And  by  night- 
fall the  Ridge  knew  that  Gabe  had  had  his 
chance  to  leave  the  jail,  and  had  refused.  It 
had  gone  far  and  wide,  too,  that  he  wanted  to 


see  his  brother  Henry,  Clay  Hazard,  and  the 
Piny  Cove  preacher. 

"He  won't  come  out?"  cried  the  prisoner's 
mother  to  the  younger  woman.  "  Why  won't 
he  come  out?  I  suppose  you-all  started  by 
blabbin'  to  him  all  this  Hazard  talk  ye've 
heerd?" 

"I  blabbed  nothin'  to  him,  and  there's 
nobody  in  town  that  knows  anything — Hick- 
son  nor  nobody  else!  I  ain't  tellin*  what 
we-all  does  up  here,  no  more  than  Jackson 
Hall  nor  the  mail  man  is!  And  I  wa'n't 
goin'  to  tell  Gabe — not  till  I'd  got  him  clean 
outside,  and  we  could  lay  out  what  to  do. 
And  he  don't  know  narv  the  first  word  of  it 
yit!" 

"  Ef  I  'd  gone  down  there,  he'd  'a'  come  out ! " 

"I  tell  ye,"  the  young  woman  sobbed, 
becoming  hysterical,  "I  tell  ye  there  ain't 
nobody  can  bring  him  out!  He  was  stronger 
in  it  this  mornin'  than  he  was  yisterday! 
He  wouldn't  give  me  no  reasons  neither.  All 
he  said  was  that  he  wanted  to  see  Henry,  and 
Clay  Hazard,  and  the  minister,  and  he 
wanted  them  to  come  down  there  togither." 

It  was  dusk  when  they  got  to  the  jail. 
Throughout  the  preceding  night  Dryce  had 
sat  on  the  side  of  his  cot  almost  motionless. 
He  had  eaten  little  during  the  day,  and  when 
the  jailer  brought  in  the  visitors,  he  found  the 
prisoner's  supper  wholly  untouched.  He 
took  it  away  again,  and  with  a  kind  of  apology 
to  the  minister,  backed  out  of  the  cell  and 
with  full  trust  left  the  four  together. 

"I  want  you-all  to  listen  to  me,"  Gabe 
began;  "I  got  a  lot  to  say,  and  I  want  to  say 
it  so  you-all  '11  get  hold  of  it  right.  I  want 
you  won't  break  in  on  me,  but  let  me  finish  it 
out  in  my  own  way. 

"This  last  year  you  been  hearin'  con- 
siderable about  a  new  feud  that's  got  up  over 
in  Kaintuck'.  Well,  I  can't  say  as  I  know 
much  about  thai  one;  but  it's  jest  so  happened 
in  the  twelve  year  I  been  away  from  the 
Ridge,  knockin'  about,  that  I  been  between 
the  lines  of  three  other  feuds  in  Kaintuck' 
and  the  States  neighborin'  on  it,  and  the 
three  bloodiest  feuds  that  have  ever  got  up, 
too.  I  carried  a  surveyor's  rods  through  the 
kentry  of  the  one  that  was  fought  along  the 
West  Virginia  border,  an'  I  got  to  know  pretty 
nigh  everybody  concerned  in  it  Three  year 
after  that  I  was  measurin'  for  a  timber  buyer, 
and  that  job  took  me  over  every  desired 
bottom  and  into  near  every  cabin  of  those 
'middle  creeks'  you've  heard  so  much  about 


'  /  reckon  I  i 


'  g"  I 


And  then  later,  only  two  year  ago,  by  chance 
I  was  for  a  month  down  among  what's  left  of 
them  chaps  that's  been  shootin'  each  other  to 
pieces  over  by  the  Mississipp'. 

"Well,  from  the  inside  of  all  three  of  them 
feuds,  and  from  everybody  outside  that 
knowed  too,  I  heard  one  and  the  same  thing 
about  how  they  got  their  start  and  what's  kep' 
them  a-goin'.  And,  when  I  get  on  to  it,  I'm 
goin'  to  tell  ye  what  that  is.  Jest  now  I  want 
to  tell  ye  what  kind  of  fellers  them  lads  are — 
them  that  you  hear  of  lay-wayin'  each  other  in 
the  dark,  and  knockin'  children's  brains  out 
with  the  pistol-butt,  and  bumin'  whole 
families  in  their  cabins.  Well,  they're  fellers 
for  all  the  world  like  we-all  here — like  me  an' 
you,  Hen,  and  you  Clay  Hazard,  an'  like  your 
brother  I  killed — Lord  help  me  for  it! 
They're  simple  fellers;  a  good  many  of  them 
would  be  the  better  for  a  little  book-leamin'. 
They're  fond  of  fightin'  chickens,  and  arguin' 
on  the  Scripters;  and  maybe  they  take  more 
bummins  than's  good  for  mem,  drinkin'  it  like 
we-all  do,  too  soon  out  of  the  worm.  And 
they  pack  their  guns  with  them  a  heap  where 
they  might  better  leave  them  at  home.  But 
they're  good  men,  and  they  want  to  do  what's 
right  by  their  neighbors;  and  of  all  the  folks 
I've  ever  lived  among  and  got  to  know,  none 
loved  jestice  more. 

"Then  why  do  ye  hear  the  things  about 
them  ye  do?  I'll  tell  ye  why.  It's  because 
they  have  loved  jestice  that-a-wav,  and  have 
had  jestice  denied  them! 

"I'll  tell  ye  how  every  feud  I've  heard  of 


set  the   bapptnin'i.'  " 

has  started.  There's  been  a  case  for  the 
civil  law;  and  it  didn't  need  to  be  a  killin'  or  a 
cuttin',  neither.  Maybe  it  was  only  some 
mean  little  contention  over  a  strayed  shoat  or  a 
crooked  line  fence:  anyhow  it  goes,  one  man's 
more  in  the  wrong  than  the  other,  and  he'd 
ought  to  pay  for  it.  And  if  he  did,  that's 
all  there  would  be  to  it. 

"But  in  them  districts  politics  is  keen,  an' 
both  parties  runnin'  about  even.  You  don't 
hear  of  no  feuds  in  Georgia  or  Alabama,  or 
Mississipp'.  And  to  add  to  that,  them  that's 
pullin'  the  politics  strings  think  to  hold  their 
jobs  best  by  keepin'  up  the  election-week 
feelin'  right  on  through  the  year.  Well,  that 
man  that'd  ought  to  pay,  and  all  his  kin,  they 
belong  to  the  party  that's  jest  then  got  the 
upper.  And — whether  it's  his  jailer,  or  the 
sheriff,  or  some  one  above  him  again,  or  all 
of  them  together — they  say  to  theirselves: 
'Things  is  pretty  close  in  this  district,  and 
that  feller's  one  of  a  big  family  that  always 
stands  by  each  other.  It'd  be  right  smart 
politics,  now,  to  let  him  off.  The  other  feller 
and  his  folks  are  again'  us  anyway,  and 
they're  a  poor,  up-creek  lot  of  sap-suckers 
that  won't  know  what  to  do  about  it,  besides. 
Let  'em  swallow  it  with  any  kind  of  face  they 
like,  fer  that  matter,  curse  'em — it's  our  laugh 
this  time!'  Oh,  it's  their  laugh  that  time,  all 
right.  And  it's  smart  politics,  most  mighty 
smart!  Nobody  could  think  of  doubtin' 
that!  It's  clever  work  for  men  that  'a'  been 
set  over  their  fellers  to  take  the  place  of  God 
A'mightyl 
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"Well,  the  blood  of  Kaintuckians  is  hot 
enough.  But  they've  learned  where  gettin' 
out  the  Winchesters  leads  to.  And  I  know 
one  case  where  they  made  three  trys  to  get  their 
righfe  before  the  courts — yes,  and  another 
after  that  again.  But  them  lads  in  power 
is  a  lot  too  clever,  they're  a  heap  too  smart  for 
that.  The  man  that's  been  let  out  of  jail 
may  be  hoein'  his  corn  reg'lar,  and  sleepin' 
home  every  night,  and  everybody  well  knowin' 
it,  but  somehow,  there's  no  stamped  paper 
that  can  find  him!  The  clerk's  tongue  is 
roundin'  out  his  cheek,  and  the  sheriff's  thumb 
is  at  his  nose,  and  the  little  shyster  lawyer 
that's  had  the  defense  takes  them  all  across 
the  road  for  a  drink.  And  the  fellers  on  the 
other  side  standin'  out  on  the  street,  can  hear 
them  jest  laugh  an'  laugh! 

"And — what  does  that  kind  of  business 
start?  What  would  it  start  right  here 
between  us  fellers? — or  between  men  with 
blood  in  them  anywheres? — maybe  you've 
noticed  how  many  shootin's  are  in  the  court- 
house itself,  or  jest  outside  it.  Have  ye  ever 
wondered  why? 

"Well,  the  man  that's  done  the  first 
pesterin'  little  wrong,  and  was  content  to  be 
let  off  from  payin'  for  it,  he's  got  to  pay  for 
it  now,  unless  all  his  kith  an'  kin  get  together 
to  take  care  of  him!  And  it's  only  in  nature 
that  they'll  do  that,  too.  So  it  comes  that  a 
county  that  hasn't  had  a  killin'  done  out  of 
liquor  for  ten  years  back,  has  more  blood  on 
it  by  the  end  of  the  week  followin'  than  it  can 
wipe  off  in  a  man's  lifetime! 

"And  if  it  could  only  stop  by  the  end  of  that 
week  it  wouldn't  be  so  bad.  But  something 
been  started  that  can't  stop.  Them  that  was 
'smart'  in  the  beginnin',  them  that  took  so 
much  fun  out  of  doin'  the  first  dirt,  now  they 
lay  awake  at  night  swallowin'  dry  and  askin' 
theirselves  who  could  'a'  knowed  it  would 
turn  out  this  way  ? — prayin',  too,  often  enough, 
to  be  able  to  undo  it!  And  right  here  I'll 
swear — for  I've  heerd  it  said  twenty  times  by 
them  that  knows — that  if  there  could  be  six 
months  of  fair  play  in  the  courts  it  would  stop 
the  worst  feud  ever  set  a-goin'.  But  that  fair 
play  is  a  million  times  harder  to  get  now  than 
it  was  at  the  commencement.  One  killin' 
has  followed  on  another,  and  nobody'll  wait 
to  see  if  the  law's  goin'  to  do  the  right  thing, 
and  for  every  feelin'  that  might  have  done 
some  good,  now  it's  all  jest  blood-talk  an' 
hate  an'  revenge.  Them  in  power  led  at 
first,  but  now  they're  bein'  pushed.  And  all 
they  can  do  is  to  go  on  tryin'  to  take  care  of 


their  own  side,  and  do  for  any  of  the  other 
crowd  they  can  get  the  hemp  around. 

"And  by  now  it  ain't  only  the  jailers  and 
sheriffs.  There's  been  jedges  that  hadn't 
any  need  of  sealin'  wax  to  stick  their  papers 
together — yes,  and  State  governors  smeared 
and  daubed  with  it  too!  And  so  it  goes  on 
an'  on.  Stop  it  now?  Hell  itself  couldn't! 
And  it  all  started  in  smart  politics,  in  puttin' 
party  ahead  of  right  dealin'  and  fair  play!" 

As  he  had  talked,  he  had  leaned  further  and 
further  over  toward  his  hearers.  Now  he  stif- 
fened darkly  up  again. 

"Well,  I  want  to  tell  you-all  that  I've  had  a 
chance  to  get  away  from  here.  Never  mind 
who  it  come  from,  but  I've  had  it.  It 
might  'a'  been  from  any  one  of  half  a  dozen, 
though  I  want  to  believe  it's  about  the  first 
time  that  kind  of  thing  has  come  into  this 
county.  And,  for  all  the  Ridge  is  about  the 
last  district  that  could  be  called  even  runnin', 
and  us  Dryces  ain't  ever  voted  for  them  in 
power  just  now  any  more  than  the  Hazards 
have,  there  was  politics  in  it,  too.  I  can't 
rightly  make  out  what  the  game  was  they 
were  hopin'  to  work.  But  I  know  they  were 
willin'  to  risk  startin'  among  we-all  jest 
exactly  what  that  same  thing  has  started  time 
an'  time  again  over  there  in  Kaintuck'. 
You'll  say  it  couldn't  do  that.  You-all  think, 
Henry,  and  you  Clay  Hazard,  that  o'  course 
there'd  be  hard  feelin's  at  first  if  I  come  out, 
but  in  a  few  months  the  Ridge'd  be  the  Ridge 
again,  an'  everything  forgive'  an'  forgotten. 
You-all  '11  say  that  that  feud  business  ain't 
anywise  in  we-all's  nature.  Maybe  it  ain't. 
Maybe  it  ain't.  But  I  reckon  I  know  more 
about  them  things  than  you-all  do. 

"And,  my  Lord,  I've  got  to  own,  too,  that 
for  a  while  when  I  got  that  chanst  to  get  out,  I 
honed  hard  enough  to  go.  But  then  in  the 
nighttime  it  begun  to  come  back  to  me  what 
I've  been  tellin'  you  all  jest  now,  an'  I  couldn't. 
/  didn't  dast !  It's  a  mighty  hard  step-off  to 
go  to  the  gang.  I  reckon  no  one  ever  feels 
like  standin'  the  full  height  of  a  man  when  he 
gets  free  from  it  again — and  it  shore  dreads 
me  to  think  of  it.  But  there's  things  I  know 
that'd  dread  me  worse.  It'd  dread  me  worse 
to  go  about  free  and  know  that  it  was  me 
that'd  been  the  means  of  turnin'  the  whole 
Ridge  into  a  double  colony  of  night  varmints 
and  swamp  rattlers — and  some  of  the  kyindest, 
best-hearted  fellers  in  the  world  doin'  things 
that  even  in  nightmares  they'd  never  thought 
was  in  them  before!  It'd  dread  me  worse  to 
be  free — free  to  hear  every  little,  knee-high 
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gaffer  I  met  talkin'  of  the  killin's  he  hoped 
to  make.  It'd  dread  me  worse  to  see  the 
women  cuttin'  strokes  on  their  kitchen  doors, 
and  makin'  brag  of  what  their  husbands  and 
brothers,  yes,  and  their  sons  had  done! 

"Boys,  it's  a  terrible  bad  thing  to  play 
tricks  with  God's  jestice!  In  other  ken  tries, 
as  far  as  I've  heard  tell,  it's  all  in  the  hands  of 
the  kings  and  princes;  and  common,  unlearned 
men  can't  get  it  from  them.  But  here  it's 
been  put  into  the  hands  of  us  simple  fellers, 
and  it  seems  sometimes  as  if  we  didn't  really 
know  what  we  were  a-holdin'.  Here  in  the 
mountains  it's  always  been  our  boast  that  we- 
all  never  had  a  piece  of  corn  bread  and 
wouldn't  share  it,  nor  clothes  and  fire  to  keep 
us  warm — nor  a  roof  that  we  ever  kep'  another 
man  from  comin'  under.  But  these  last  two 
nights,  as  I  got  to  thinkin'  on  it,  it  seemed  to 
me  that  jestice  is  somethin'  men  can  less  do 
without  than  bread  and  fire  and  shelter — yes, 
an'  maybe  than  friends,  an'  kin,  and  life  itself! 

"  Anyways,  I  count  my  life  worthless.  And 
I  want  that  you-all  'U  consider  on  what  I  been 
a-sayin',  and  let  it  be  knowed  wherever  it  can 
do  most  good.  And  here  I  stay  till  the  civil 
law  has  said  the  words  over  me." 

At  his  trial  the  jury  was  not  out  for  long. 
When  it  came  back  it  reported  against  him  on 
the  charge  of  manslaughter.  But,  before  he 
sat  down,  the  foreman  asked  leave  to  say 
something.  The  judge  gave  him  permission 
to  speak  ahead. 

"Oh,  it  ain't  much  more,  I  reckon,  than 
you-all  knows  yourself,"  he  said,  with  an  air 


of  the  confidential  which  would  have  been 
ludicrous  had  he  been  less  in  earnest.  "You 
see,  it's  like  this:  In  the  first  place,  while  it'd 
appear  to  be  cont'r'y  to  our  oath,  there's  some 
among  the  twelve  of  us  that  would  'a'  been 
nat'rally  dead  again1  the  prisoner,  and  others 
that  would  'a'  been  head  an'  body  for  him. 
I  reckon  in  a  county  like  this,  where  every- 
body's more  or  less  kin,  it  couldn't  'a'  helped 
fallin'  that-a-way.  And  secondly,  I'm  bound 
to  say  that  while  you-all  have  told  us  to  lay 
no  count  on  anything  we'd  heerd  before 
enterin'  the  box,  we  couldn't  nat'rally  do 
that,  neither.  For  there's  things  about  this 
case  that  we've  all  speak  of.  I  want  to  say 
that  Gabe,  there,  maybe  never  did  much  in  his 
life  that  you  could  talk  about.  But  a  man  can 
say  things,  sometimes,  that  are  a  heap  sight 
more  good  among  his  feller  men  than  any- 
thing he  could  ever  do.  We've  had  to  find 
again'  him.  But  I  want  to  say  from  all 
twelve  of  us — and  from  a  good  many  more 
outside  the  panel,  too,  I  reckon — that  we'd  be 
prouder  to  be  Gabe  and  goin'  to  state  prison, 
than  ourselves  and  steppin'  out  of  court  to 
freedom.  An',  jedge,  when  you-all  are 
sentencin'  him,  we  jest  want  that  you'll 
remember  that  there's  times  when  there 
needn't  be  no  great  difference  between  jestice 
an'  mercy." 

Dryce  was  given  a  year.  But  when  he 
turned  to  go  with  the  officers,  his  shoulders 
had  straightened,  his  eyes  shone  hard,  and  he 
walked  back  to  the  cell  at "  the  full  height  of  a 
man." 
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By  THEODOSIA  GARRISON 


ONE  came  before  me,  winged  and  wondrous  eyed 
And  laughing  spake,  "Behold  me,  I  am  Love!" 
And  I,  the  thrice  deceived,  made  answer,  "Prove 
That  thou  art  he  indeed — the  Undenied." 
And  straight  Love's  laughter  fled  him  and  he  sighed 
And  in  his  eyes  I  saw  the  great  tears  move 
(Oh,  wistful  tears!),  and  at  the  sight  thereof, 
"Now  by  thy  tears  I  know  thee,  Love,"  I  cried. 
Ah,  many  little,  lesser  gods  there  be 
Whose  laughter  is  as  lovely  as  Love's  own. 
What  wonder  they  delude  us  through  the  years. 
Thus  only  may  we  guess  the  Deity 
When  suddenly  one  day,  his  laughter  flown, 
Love  lifts  a  face  made  exquisite  with  tears. 
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IAKE  it  any  way  you  want  t' 
look  at  it;  take  it  this  way: 
s'posin'  you've  got  a  wife 
—  which  it's  lucky  you 
ain't,  I  may  say  in  passin' 
—  s'posin'  you've  set  up 
light  housekeepin'  in  a 
'dobe  hut  over  where  the  sky's  pinned  down, 
and  you're  trailin'  a  passel  o'  bleaters  up  an' 
down  the  desert  out  there;  s'posin'  some  yella- 
hearted  greaser  sneaks  up  some  night  when 
the  moon  ain't  showin'  his  face  an'  the  stars 
are  all  in,  an'  after  runnin'  a  knife  into  your 
cayuse's  gizzard,  calm-like  an'  easy,  drives  off 
them  bleaters.  In  the  mornin'  when  you  roll 
over  an'  have  a  look  around  the  lan'scape, 
they  ain't  a  sheep  in  sight,  nothin'  but  sage  an' 
sand  an'  grease-weed  fur  as  the  eye  o'  mortal 
man  kin  see;  now  I'll  put  it  to  you  straight, 
which  had  you  ruther  have  under  such  amus- 
in'  an'  instructive  circumstances,  another  hoss 
fer  t'  trail  that  greaser  with,  er  a  wife  in  the 
'dobe,  eight  miles  back?  Huh?"  Leverett 
spat  his  disgust  into  the  fire.  "What  say? 
Huh?    Which  had  you  ruther  have,huh?" 

"I  ain't  callin'  them,  as  you  might  say, 
analogous  cases,  Slim,"  Rufe  Greyson  made 

"Why  ain't  they?"  Leverett  retorted 
testily.    "Like  t'  know  why  they  ain't." 

"  'Pears  you're  ringin'  in  two  sets  o'  horns 
for  one  dilemma,"  Greyson  replied. 

Leverett  leaned  forward. 

"Say,"  he  called,  "you  losin'  your  mind? 
Whosaidanything'boutcows?  It'shosseswe 
was  talkin'  'bout;  hosses  an'  wives;  you  want 
t*  be  careful  of  your  head;  your  brains  are  sure 
evaporatin'." 

Calmly  Greyson  stretched  his  legs,  and, 
producing  "  the  makin's  "  from  a  pocket  in  his 


corduroys,  proceeded  calmly  to  roll  a  husk 
cigarette,  Mexican  fashion. 

"It  sorter  depends  on  circumstances, 
some,  don't  it  ?  "  he  drawled  in  his  quiet  South- 
ern way. 

"Circumstances    be ,"    and    Leverett 

exploded  an  oath  like  the  crack  of  a  mule 
whip. 

Rising,  Greyson  thrust  his  face  forward 
until  the  curled  end  of  his  cigarette  crossed  the 
rim  of  the  lamp  chimney.  Into  his  desert- 
tanned  leathern  lungs  he  drew  a  vast  volume 
of  the  smoke,  then  exhaled  it  exquisitely  in 
long,  thin  funnels  of  metallic  blue  through 
twitching  nostrils. 

"Did  you  ever  see  a  hoss  fry  flapjacks?" 
he  blandly  inquired;  and,  as  he  resumed  his 
seat,  he  smiled  around  the  room,  showing  a 
double  row  of  teeth  as  white  and  as  even  as  the 
teeth  of  women. 

From  either  side  of  the  hearth,  where  Wy- 
oming and  Texas  George  sat,  and  from  the 
three  occupied  bunks,  ensued  an  eruption  of 
laughter  that  quite  drowned  the  foreman's 
uncouth  retort  as  he  rose  and  stamped  out  of 
the  bunk  house  into  the  star-stabbed  night, 
growling  something  about  "tenderfoot  talk  " 
and  "dam  fool." 

Ejecting  a  mouthful  of  smoke,  "Tain't 
that  I  got  any  feelin's  close  or  personal," 
Rufe  offered  defensively,  '"cause  I  ain't  If 
I  ever  got  all  choked  up  at  sight  of  a  piece  of 
calico,  it  was  so  dum  long  ago  I  can't  right- 
some  recollect  if  it  had  Macks  or  roses  on  it 
It's  just  the  principle  of  th'  thing.  I  say  a 
feller  ought  t'  be  'lowed  a  hearin'  if  he's  gone 
and  got  hitched  or  jus*  stole  a  hoss,  fer,  pri- 
vate-like an'  personal,  them  two  crimes  is 
more  related-like  an'  close,  casually  speak- 
in',  than  most  folks  know."    He  chuckled. 
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"What  happens  when  some  feller,  offhand 
and  foolish,  annexes  a  cayuse  in  this  man's 
land  ?  The  word's  passed  along  by  the  fastest 
wireless  telegraft  on  earth,  an'  every  shootin' 
iron  for  miles  around  gets  limbered  up  and 
oiled.  Then  about  a  million  like  us  here  hits 
the  trail  fer  that  misdirected  horned  toad 
that's  sufferin'  from  astigmatism  of  the  hoss 
morals — you  can  have  die  word,  Wyoming, 
if  it's  any  use  to  yeh.  An'  then  when  we  come 
on  him,  some  sudden  an'  unsuspectin',  what 
happens  ?  If  a  telegraft  pole  ain't  easy  by,  we 
just  ventilate  him  an'  keep  at  it  till  he  looks 
like  a  Chinese  string  puzzle,  whereas,  if  a 
telegraft  pole  is  some  accessible  an'  handy  we 
separate  him  from  his  wind,  an'  'fore  he  has 
time  t'  open  his  face  he's  slippin'  down  a 
greased  plank  to  eternity." 

Rufe  glanced  around  the  dim-lit  bunk 
house  into  the  shaded  faces  of  his  hearers. 

"Did  any  of  you  ever  attend  one  of  these 
here  little  lynchin'  bees  where  the  leadin' 
gent,  so  t'  speak,  had  the  chance  of  a  snow- 
flake  in  Death  Valley?  I  cal'ate  you  didn't. 
I  ain't  savin'  I've  never  helped  yank  'em 
aloft,  fer  I  have;  an'  I  guess  I've  done  my 
share  toward  punctuatin'  some  few  with  a 
.45  period,  but  it's  always  been  with  some 
misgivin's  an'  shore  chagrin,  the  same  makin' 
itself  felt  the  next  day  'long  'bout  twilight, 
'fore  the  stars  come  out.  What  I'm  con- 
tendin'  is,"  he  added,  drawing  up  his  legs  and 
hooking  the  high  heels  of  his  boots  over  the 
rung  of  his  chair,  "What  I'm  contendin'  is 
that  the  feller  ought  t'  have  a  chanst  t'  tell 
why  he  done  it.  Sometimes,  likely  as  not, 
they's  circumstances  extenuatin'  an'  some 
permissible;  leastways,  from  now  on  I'm  fer 
the  rustler  till  the  rope  goes  tight.  Ain't  you, 
Texas?" 

The  face  of  the  man  opposite,  by  the  fire, 
was  deadly  serious,  albeit  something  akin  to  a 
twinkle  glinted  in  one  eye — his  only  good  eye. 

"Your  argyment  is  powerful  forcey,"  was 
the  noncommittal  reply,  "an'  some  ingenious. 
I  ain't  sayin'  I  hadn't  oughter  be,  but  I'm 
thinkin'  I  ain't.  Leastways,  offhand  and 
casual,  I  cal'ate  it  might  be  safer  fer  any  hoss 
thief  I  run  across — seein'  him  first — if  I  had 
a  whisk  broom  in  my  fist  instead  of  this  here 
little  old  pearl-handled  ready  reference." 

Rufe  smiled  and  blew  a  ring  of  smoke  at  the 
blackened  chimney  of  the  lamp  on  the  square 
pine  table. 

"While  it  ain't  fer  me  t'  offer  no  opinion, 
speakin'  general,  I  got  an  idea  that  if  the 
Gov'nor  heard  much  o'  that  kind  o'  language 


there  shore'd  be  an  eruption  in  this  camp," 
came  solemnly  from  a  bunk  by  the  door. 
"Him  bein'  the  president  of  the  Territorial 
Protective  Association,  an'  some  feverish 
whenever  a  hoss  strays  away  under  a  feller 
that  would  have  t'  hump  t'  show  a  clear 
titie " 

Wyoming,  on  the  hearth,  chuckled. 

"Looks  like  you're  playin'  a  lone  hand, 
Rufe,"  he  observed  dryly,  "an'  they's  them  as 
might  say  that  you  was  some  anxious  t'  find 
out  the  spirit  of  this  outfit  t'  see  if  it  would  be 
pleasant  and  some  comfortable  to  turn 
rustler  yourself." 

The  "bunk's"  reference  to  "the  Gov'nor," 
as,  with  a  meed  of  affection,  it  was  the  custom 
of  the  outfit  to  refer  to  John  Tomlinson,  owner 
of  every  Bar  Y  cow  in  that  section  of  the 
territory,  produced  a  quelling  effect.  For 
there  was  not  an  Arizona  citizen  more  active 
against  horse  thieves  and  indeed  all  other 
breakers  of  the  law  than  Tomlinson.  As 
president  of  the  Territorial  Protective  Asso- 
ciation he  had,  on  divers  occasions,  borne  a 
hand  himself  in  captures  that  redounded  to 
his  bravery  and  the  strength  of  his  forearm 
muscles.  He  hated  horse  thieves  and  cattle 
rustlers  as  a  desert  toad  hates  cold,  and  that 
one  of  his  own  outfit  should  give  expression  to 
such  a  belief  as  Rufe  Greyson  appeared  to 
hold  was,  in  its  way,  sacrilege,  if  not  indeed 
black  blasphemy. 

In  the  laughter  that  had  bubbled  up,  per- 
haps shamedly,  on  the  heels  of  the  "bunk's" 
observations,  Rufe  unhooked  his  Spanish  heels 
and  rose,  flicking  the  burnt  end  of  his 
cigarette  into  the  fire.  "  Go  on  guyin'  me,  you 
fellers;  mebbe  some  day  you'll  wake  up  an1 
mebbe  the  Gov'nor  will  too.  I'm  goin'  out 
t'  count  the  stars." 

"Curious  cuss,  ain't  he?"  observed  Wyo- 
ming a  moment  later. 

"An'  more'n  half  right,  too,"  came  from 
the  bunk  where  the  cat  eyes  glowed  in  the 
darkness,  "only  I  kain't  see  what  hoss 
stealin's  got  t'  do  with  wimmin.  Slim  begun 
it  by  overpraisin'  that  pinto  o'  his'n,  'n'  then 
Rufe  plunks  in  a  word  'bout  wimmin.  He 
oughta  knowed  better,  bein'  some  familiar 
with  Slim's  oneasy  if  excitin'  matrimonial 
capers. " 

"Mebbe  Rufe  ain't  never  heard,"  Texas 
offered,  "it  was  'fore  his  time.  'Tain't  like 
he'd  a-ripped  out  like  that  if  he  had.  It'd 
been  some  excitin'  if  the  Gov'nor  'd  dropped 
in,  easy  an'  offhand,  while  he  was  a-talkin', 
wouldn't  it?" 
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Wyoming's  whistle  died  on  his  lips,  for  that 
instant  there  fell  upon  the  ears  of  every  man 
in  the  bunk  house  the  unmistakable  sound  of 
human  conflict  without — a  squeal,  the  "blut" 
of  a  fist  blow  on  yielding  flesh,  and  a  choking 
oath.  The  bunk  house  emptied  forthwith, 
mostly  in  its  sock  feet,  and  what  it  beheld 
caused  it  to  squat  with  one  accord  and  stare 
silently,  but  with  shaking  sides.  There,  on 
the  sand,  in  the  ghost  light  of  the  frosty 
desert  stars,  lay  Slim  Leverett,  foreman. 
And  astride  his  long  back,  and  pinioning  his 
wrists,  sat  Rufe,  grinning  and  demanding: 

"Say  they  be,  gol  darn  yeh;  say  they  be!" 

But  he  did  not  ask  himself  how  the  man 
beneath  him  could  say  anything  with  his  face 
pressed  tight  against  the  sand. 

"Fer  the  love  of  Mary  Jones  whatche  doin' 
to  him,  Rufe?"  Wyoming  gurgled. 

"Jes'  carryin'  on  the  argyment,"  was  the 
puncher's  calm  reply  as  he  released  his  grip 
on  one  of  Leverett's  wrists  long  enough  to 
press  the  foreman's  face  deeper  into  the  sand, 
"it  was  some  close  inside." 

"  Goin'  t'  sit  on  him  all  night?  "  Texas  asked. 

"Nope,  jus'  goin'  t'  dismount.  Git  up, 
Slim,"  he  ordered.  He  had  half  risen. 
Leverett  needed  but  that  second.  With  a 
mighty  effort  that  called  into  play  all  the 
strength  of  forearms  and  loins,  he  "bucked." 
The  unsuspecting  Rufe  described  an  aerial 
arc  of  singular  beauty  and  landed  in  a  sitting 
posture  ten  feet  away,  just  missing  a  Spanish 
bayonet  as  he  descended.  But  Leverett  had 
not  taken  into  account  the  puncher's  dead 
weight.  As  it  was  he  collapsed  on  the  sand 
with  a  groan,  and  as  Wyoming  and  Texas 
assisted  him  to  rise,  he  growled:  "I  won't  be 
able  t'  straddle  a  hoss  fer  a  week."  Then, 
shooting  a  glance  of  malevolent  humor  at  his 
meek  and  lowly  assailant,  he  declared: 
"Anyway,  they  ain't  no  woman  ever  been  born 
yet  that's  worth  a  cayuse  that's  wind-broke 
an'  got  a  double  set  o'  spavins  on  each  laig." 


II 


It  is  well  that  life  transcends  all  rules  of 
fiction,  otherwise  this  would  be  a  sorry  world; 
and  here  and  now,  it  may  be  well  to  state, 
that  the  present  is  not  a  work  of  fiction,  but  of 
fact;  in  order  that  the  reader  may  be  pre- 
pared for  the  apparent  coincidences  that 
follow,  which,  common  enough  in  life,  would 
be  sadly  out  of  place — at  least  artistically — 
in  a  fabric  of  the  imagination. 


The  first  of  these  was  that  in  the  still 
watches  of  this  same  night,  while  the  bunk 
house  snored  and  the  close  and  icy  stars 
blinked  down  upon  a  seared  and  blighted  por- 
tion of  the  world,  Rufe  Greyson's  calico  pinto 
Pedro  should  be  led  silently  from  the  corral  and 
ridden  away  to  the  southwest;  presumably  by 
a  marauding  Mexican  and  obviously,  as  the 
light  tracks  showed  to  searching  eyes,  by  one 
who  had  crept  up  barefooted,  through  the 
night.  And  that  it  should  have  been  the  mild 
and  sof t-tongued  Rufe  himself,  who  made  the 
discovery  in  the  gray  gloom  of  breaking  day 
seemed,  in  a  way,  to  heap  the  measure  of  his 
loss,  just  as  the  gloating  chuckle  of  the  prone 
and  arnica-scented  Leverett  added  insult  to 
the  injury. 

"What  yeh  cal'atin'  t'  do  'bout  it,  Rufe?" 
inquired  the  foreman,  half  rising  in  his  bunk 
on  one  elbow.  "You  shore  ain't  goin'  out 
after  him,  are  yeh  ?  I'd  a  sort  of  an  idee  you'd 
be  sendin'  him  one  of  these  here  picture 
postal  cards,  like  as  not.  Course  if  you  want 
t'  go  jus' t'  git  his  address,  sociable  and  proper, 
wnV>  g°  on>  you're  welcome  t'  my  hoss. 
Mebbe,  in  case  yeh  got  lost,  you'd  better  hev 
Texas  an'  Wyoming  trail  'long  behind. 
I'd  go  m'self  but  my  blamed  back  feels  like 
I'd  been  hung  over  a  barbed  wire  fence  t'  dry. 
When  yeh  see  yer  friend  give  him  my  re- 
gards." Saying  which  Leverett  turned  his 
face  to  the  wall  and  snorted. 

The  faint  flicker  of  a  smile  flared  an  instant 
in  Greyson's  eyes  and  then  went  out,  as  a 
candle  is  snuffed.  Home  though  the  fore- 
man's shot  had  struck,  now,  as  always,  the 
cowboy's  subtle  sense  of  humor,  even  in 
things  like  life  and  death,  preserved  the 
balance  of  the  situation.  As  for  Texas  and 
Wyoming  they  appeared  to  understand  that 
in  silence,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned  in 
the  circumstances,  lay  the  finer  part  of  wis- 
dom. From  the  corner  of  a  mild,  blue  eye, 
a  moment  later,  Leverett  saw  the  three  of 
them  swing  out  of  the  bunk  house  into  the 
pale  day,  and  he  observed,  with  a  sardonic 
grin,  that  two  guns  sagged  from  the  adoles- 
cent hips  of  Rufe.  Listening,  he  heard  the 
nicker  of  a  pony  and  the  creak  of  leather,  as 
the  trio  mounted  and  rode  away.  Relaxing 
at  length  then,  in  the  narrow  bunk,  he  closed 
his  eyes  dozily  and  murmured: 

"T'  the  naked  eye,  'pears  like  Rufe's 
a-comin'  out  of  his  trance " 

Beneath  their  eager  eyes,  along  the  course 
they  galloped,  lay  the  marks  of  the  stolen 
pony's  hoofs  as  clear  as  ink  blots  on  a  virgin 


"'Say  ibey  be,  got  darn   yeb;  say  they  be.'" 


page.  The  gray  of  early  morning  crept  across 
the  sky  as  the  brazen  sun  of  the  new  day  lifted 
his  face  above  the  eastern  line  behind  them. 
From  the  butUs  they  swept  vast  distances, 
but  always  the  desert  beckoned  them  on. 

"Wonder  what  the  Gov'nor'll  say,"  Wy- 
oming suggested  tentatively. 

"How'llhefindout?"snappedRufe.  Itwas 
the  first  time  he  had  spoken  since  they  set  out 

"How'Il  he  help  it?" 

Greyson  checked  his  pony  short. 

"You  ain't  hintin'  he's  here,  are  yeh?" 
His  soberness  of  countenance  was  reflected  in 
Wyoming's.  Texas  George  began  softly  to 
whistle  "Wait Till  the  Clouds  Roll  By." 

"He  come  las'  night;  didn't  Slim  tell  yeh?" 

In  the  awed  utterance  of  the  word  that 
sprang  to  Greyson 's  lips  there  was  nothing  of 
profanity;  rather  a  note  of  dazed  distress. 

Texas  had  ceased  whistling,  and  as  they 
galloped  on  observed,  his  eyes  on  the  trail: 
"Look  at  them  prints;  he  shore  wasn't  ridin' 
hard  'long  here,"  leaning  forward  across 
the  pony's  withers,  "  I'm  blamed  if  he  wasn't 
walkin'  him!"  he  declared.  "He  shore  had 
his  nerve,"  he  added,  straightening  in  the 
creaking  saddle,  "an'  he  ain't  no  Mex, 
neither,  or  he  wouldn't  be  takin'  any  sech 
chances;  nor  he  ain't  no  Indian.  No  sir, 
Rufe,  he's  a  white  man,  jest  a  white  man,  an' 


I'd  observe  offhand  an'  careless,  on  the  evi- 
dence of  them  tracks,  that  he's  a  plumb  fool 
likewise." 

Their  animals  picked  their  way  with  the 
caution  of  goats  up  the  breast  of  a  butte  that 
lay  like  a  long,  low  mesa  on  the  sand.  Just 
beneath  the  ridge  they  stopped,  as  they  had 
before,  and  Greyson  ascended  alone,  to  sur- 
vey with  a  glance  the  sweep  ahead.  Turning 
in  the  saddle  he  beckoned  them. 

"  Fer  the  love  of  John  Rogers,  look  at  that!" 
he  muttered,  in  an  awed  whisper,  as  they 
came  alongside.  Across  the  arroyo,  below 
the  ridge,  clean  cut  in  every  line  against  the 
desert's  dusty  face,  stood  an  ancient  'dole 
hut,  long  since  abandoned  and  relegated  to 
whatsoever  oblivion  might  overtake  it.  A 
little  way  apart  was  a  wagon,  and  on  the  sand 
beyond  the  wagon  lay  the  carcass  of  a  horse. 
But  what  most  thrilled  Greyson  as  he  gazed 
was  the  sight  of  Pedro,  dejected  of  head  and 
somnolent,  tied  to  the  wagon's  rear  off  wheel. 

Texas  sniffed.  "Say,"  he  exclaimed, 
"somebody  wake  me  up.  I've  plumb  over- 
slept!" 

"Mebbe  the  feller's  some  lackin'  in  the  re- 
finements of  this  here  business,"  Wyoming 
observed,  "bein'  as  his  work  is  onnatural 
coarse;  but  he's  shore  got  nerve.  It's  a  won- 
der he  didn't  run  up  a  flag!" 
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He  turned  to  Rufe,  but  what  he  saw  in  his 
face  stilled  further  speech.  A  cold,  steely 
glitter  was  in  Greyson 's  eyes,  the  light  that  it 
is  not  well  to  see  in  the  eyes  of  any  man.  In 
sentences  as  frigid  as  his  glance  he  directed 
operations,  and  as  Texas  and  Wyoming  rode 
away,  north  and  south,  he  did  not  look  at  them 
but  continued  his  stare  at  the  scene  of  deso- 
lation across  the  arroyo.  But  three  minutes 
later,  on  the  report  of  Wyoming's  gun,  the 
signal  for  their  descent  upon  the  'dobe,  he 
struck  spur  to  the  quivering  animal  beneath 
him  and  plunged  forward  down  the  butte. 
From  as  many  directions  they  galloped  upon 
the  hut,  yelling  in  the  supreme  ecstasy 
which  is  of  their  kind  at  such  moments,  their 
weapons  ready  for  instant  use.  They  were 
within  fifty  yards  of  the  squat  structure  when 
an  extraordinary  thing  happened.  Suddenly, 
almost  indeed  as  if  by  magic,  the  black  door- 
way framed  the  apparition  of  a  man,  his  hands 
upheld  above  his  head.  With  one  accord 
they  pulled  their  ponies  back  upon  their 
haunches. 

"You  might  as  well  put  up  your  guns, 
boys!"  the  wraith  called  across  the  sage- 
flecked  sand,  "I  ain't  got  any." 

An  instant  they  hesitated,  then  rode  forward 
slowly  and  close  together,  while  the  ghost 
awaited  them,  motionless,  in  the  doorway. 

Such  a  figure  as  it  was  none  of  them  had 
ever  seen  before.  Its  feet  were  bare;  the 
breeches  that  it  wore  had  perhaps  one  day 
been  white,  but  now  they  were  streaked  and 
stained  and  tattered.  The  neck  opening  of 
the  faded  shirt  was  filled  by  a  thick,  black 
beard,  ragged  and  unkempt;  and  the  hair 
above  was  a  tangled,  tousled  mat.  As  the 
distance  lessened  they  saw  that  the  half- 
hidden  cheeks  were  white  and  hollow,  and 
beheld  starvation  staring  at  them  from  out  the 
sunken,  burning  eyes. 

Springing  from  his  pony  and  dropping  the 
rein,  Greyson  came  forward,  and  the  figure 
wearily  lowered  its  long,  thin  arms.  Squarely, 
then,  and  eye  to  eye  the  cowboy  spoke,  and 
straightway  the  shape  became  a  human 
creature. 

"Well,  what  yeh  got  t'  say?"  The 
question  cut  like  a  steel  blade. 

The  pale  ghost  of  a  smile  crossed  the 
stranger's  eyes. 

"Nothing.  He's  yours,  is  he?  Won't  you 
come  inside?"  He  stepped  back  from  the 
narrow  doorway.  Glancing  over  his  shoulder 
at  his  companions,  who,  apart,  had  watched 
the  little  colloquy  with  an  alert  if  puzzled  in- 


terest, Greyson  entered  the  'dobe.  As  he  did 
so  he  heard,  at  his  cheek,  the  stranger's  voice 
say: 

"Jennie,  this  is  the  man  who  owns  the 
pony  I — I — found  last  night." 

As'  his  eyes  slowly  adjusted  themselves  to 
the  half  light  of  the  hut  he  saw,  seated  on  a 
box  in  the  farther  corner,  a  wisp  of  a  woman, 
holding  in  her  arms  a  baby.  Dumbly  he 
glanced  from  the  face  of  the  stranger  to  hers. 
Then  he  went  nearer  and  looked  down  at  the 
child;  it  was  sleeping  and  its  face  was  like  the 
face  of  a  tiny,  shrunken  old  man.  Clearly  he 
read  the  sign  deep  pressed  upon  it.  The 
woman  looked  up  and  he  turned  away  from 
the  appeal  in  her  eyes. %  As  he  did  so  the  stran- 
ger broke  the  tense  silence,  saying:  "The 
little  fellow's  asleep;  maybe  we'd  better  go 
outside."  And  in  his  wake  Greyson  fol- 
lowed tiptoeing.  Wyoming  and  Texas  had 
not  moved.  Greyson  did  not  look  at  them  as 
he  followed  the  man  around  the  corner  of  the 
hut.  There  they  stopped  and  the  stranger, 
turning,  leaned  weakly  against  the  wall. 

"You  see,"  he  said  quietly,  "I  told  her 
I  found  the  horse  running  free.  It  would  kill 
her  if  she  thought  I  stole  it.  I  did  though, 
and  rode  it  down  here.  Our  own  horse 
collapsed,  you  see,  day  before  yesterday. 
There  didn't  seem  to  be  anything  else  to  do." 
And  he  smiled  as  sometimes  very  sick  men, 
dying  men,  smile  up  from  the  pillow.  "I 
was  just  thinking  how  Jennie  '11  be  able  to 
make  it  go — alone."  He  looked  away  into 
the  face  of  the  desert  as  though  there  he 
would  read  the  answer. 

"  Sit  down,"  Greyson  said, "sit  down  here." 
And  so,  for  a  time,  they  sat  together,  side  by 
side,  in  the  shade  of  the  'dobe  wall. 

"I  know  what  it  means,"  the  man  said, 
plucking  at  his  beard.  Fascinated,  Greyson 
watched  his  thin  fingers.  "It's  worse  than 
killing,  out  here,  isn't  it  ?  "  He  smiled  faintly 
and  the  other  shifted  uneasily. 

"Yes,"  he  replied. 

"I  know,"  the  man  went  on,  "but  you  see 
when  our  horse  went  under  there  didn't  seem 
to  be  anything  else  to  do.  The  little  chap 
hasn't  been  very  well;  we  haven't  had  the 
stuff  that  he  can  eat;  and  we've  come  on  as 
fast  as  we  could.  We  were  going  to  get  out 
to-day.  There's  no  use  telling  you  I  didn't 
mean  to  take  the  horse,  'cause  I  did.  You 
see  there  didn't  seem  to  be  anything  else  to 
do." 

His  thin  hands  lay  passive  on  his  knees  and 
he  smiled  again. 


"'You   shore   ain't  goin' 

"I  haven't  dared  tell  Jennie,"  he  went  on, 
"but  I  guess  the  little  chap's  dying.  He 
hasn't  had  anything  to  eat  but  cold  coffee  for 
three  days,  and  he's  such  a  little  chap,  you 
know.     He's  only  four  months  old — — " 

With  dumb  wonder  in  his  eyes  Greyson 
stared  at  the  stranger's  profile. 

"  You  don't  meant' tell  me  you've  been  givin' 
that  kid  cold  coSee — and  nothing  else — no 
beans — or  bacon— or  anything?"  he  gasped. 

"We  ran  out  three  days  ago,"  was  the  calm 
reply. 

"Where  you  comin' from,  anyway?  Where 
you  bound?"  Greyson  asked. 

"We  were  down  in  Sonora;  Jennie  and  her 
brother  and  I.  I  hadn't  been  very  well  and 
there  looked  like  a  chance  down  there — I  was 
a  mining  engineer,  you  know,  prospecting  a 
little  on  the  side.  We  had  a  shack  down 
there,  good  enough  sort  of  place,  and  things 
went  all  right  till  the  little  chap  came.   There 


ul   after   bim,  art  yeb?"' 

wasn't  any  doctor,  you  know.  Jennie  isn't 
very  strong.  The  Yaquis  got  us  then.  They 
got  her  brother.  Jennie  found  his  body. 
And  they  burned  us  out.  They  pretty  near 
got  us,  too.  You  see,  money  wasn't  any  too 
plentiful,  but  we  managed  to  get  away  with 
the  horse.  They'd  run  off  the  others.  Jennie's 
nerve  went  back  on  her  after  that  and  she 
made  me  promise  I'd  keep  straight  on.  I 
thought  when  we  crossed  the  line  at  Pico 
she'd  feel  some  better,  but  she  don't  seem  to. 
Women  can't  stand  as  much  as  men  can,  you 
know,  and  besides,  there  was  the  little  chap; 
she's  afraid  all  the  time  the  Yaquis  are  going 
to  get  him,  like  they  did  Harry.  Funny  the 
ideas  they  get  into  their  heads,  ain't  it,  some- 
times? I  didn't  think  we'd  be  able  to  make 
if,  but,  of  course,  I  told  Jennie  we  would.   But 

Ohio's  a  long  ways " 

"Ohio!"     Greyson    leaned    forward    and 
searched  the  face  the  man  turned  to  him. 
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"  Yes — that's  where  we  came  from " 

And  speechless  Greyson  stared. 

"  Of  course  I  know  what  this  means.  I'll 
not  say  anything,  though.  I  don't  count. 
Only  after  it's  all  over,  I  wish  you'd  promise 
to  kind  o'  help  Jennie  along — you  see,  she's 
got  people  in  Ohio;  lots  of  'em  around  Tiffin — 
make  it  as  easy  for  her  as  you  can,  won't  you  ?  " 

Slowly  what  the  stranger  meant  dawned 
upon  the  man  beside  him. 

"Look  here,"  he  said  quickly,  "this  is  only 
part  my  business — that's  my  horse  out  there, 
but,  you  see,  there's  Tomlinson.  You  got 
t'  figure  on  Tomlinson,  bein'  as  he's  here. 
You  see  they've  got  an  association  in  this 
Territory  and  he's  president  of  it — and — and 
— well,  Tomlinson's  kind  o'  peevish  'bout 
sech-like  things.  If  you  want  t'  take  the 
chance  I'll  tell  Texas  t'  ride  back  'n'  get 
him."  He  rose;  weakly  the  stranger  did  like- 
wise. "Far/s.  I'm  concerned  you  c'n  have 
Pedro-^rbut,  you  see,  there's  him.  Usually 
this  Territory  ain't  big  enough  t'  hold  Tom- 
linson and — and  a  hoss  thief  at  the  same 
time.     What's  that  you  got  on  your  shirt?" 

"That?"  He  touched  the  bit  of  enameled 
metal  with  a  finger.  "That's  about  all  the 
•  Yaquis  didn't  get,"  he  replied. 

As  he  spoke  Wyoming  rode  down  upon 
tli  em. 

"What's  the  matter?"  Greyson  snapped, 
and  his  hands  went  instinctively  to  the  pearl 
grips  of  the  guns  at  his  hips. 

"It's  the  Gov'nor — he's  coming " 

"Get  inside — get  inside — hike!"  And 
Greyson  half  dragged  the  stranger  around  the 
corner  and  pushed  him  through  the  doorway. 
Down  the  arroyo  came  Tomlinson's  horse  at  a 
gallop.  Something  about  the  rider,  perhaps 
the  poise  of  the  Winchester  across  the  saddle, 
made  clear  to  Greyson,  standing  in  the  door- 
way, why  it  was  that  they  called  him  a  chip  of 
the  old  block.  In  him,  as  he  came  on,  seemed 
to  live  whole  legends  of  his  father,  Bill  Tom- 
linson, known  to  every  man  and  woman  in  the 
Territory  from  Lee's  Ferry  to  Nogales,  and 
from  Fort  Mojave  to  the  New  Mexico  line. 

Across  the  sand  they  heard  his  cry,  big  with 
bitterness  and  hate: 

"Have  you  got  him?" 

He  sprang  from  his  horse  and  came  forward 
running,  clutching  his  Winchester. 

"Where  is  he?  What  the  devil's  the  mat- 
ter ?    Why  don't  you  say  something ?  " 

"He's  here,"  Greyson  answered,  "inside." 

Tomlinson  sprang  past  him,  and  Texas 
George  and  Wyoming  saw  his  bulk  vanish 


in  the  blackness  of  the  doorway.  They 
waited  for  the  report;  there  was  none ;  for  in  the 
'dobe  there  was  being  acted,  unseen  by  them, 
a  little  drama  of  the  desert,  a  land  in  which 
God  walks  now  and  then,  and  where  men  are 
made  to  know  each  other  by  flashes  of  the  eye. 
Afterwards  Tomlinson  never  spoke  of  it,  and 
it  was  never  referred  to  in  his  presence,  but 
the  bunk  house  that  night  had  it  all  from 
Greyson's  lips,  for  he  had  heard  and  seen. 


in 


"I  went  plumb  nutty,"  he  declared. 

"Didn't  have  fur  t'  go,  did  yeh?"  grunted 
Leverett  from  the  bunk  wherein  he  lay  with  a 
blanket  roll  under  the  small  of  his  back. 
Somebody  snickered,  but  Greyson  appeared 
not  to  hear. 

"  Fer  when  I  seen  the  Gov'nor  come,  a-tear- 
in'  down  the  arroyo  a-clutchin*  his  weapon 
an'  eatin'  the  alkali  like  he  relished  it,  I  shore 
said  t'  m'self  the  end  of  the  party  with  the 
whiskers  wasn't  far  off.  Texas  and  Wyoming 
was  settin'  out  there  in  the  sun  like  the  pic- 
tures you  see  in  the  back  of  the  magazines 
advertisin'  extract  of  beef.  'Where  is  he?' 
yells  the  Gov'nor,  lungin'  past  me  a-standin' 
in  the  door.  Seemed  like  he  only  had  a  minute 
an'  wanted  t'  get  th'  slaughter  over  an'  back 
t'  breakfast  'fore  the  coffee  got  cold.  He  was 
some  excited  and  petulant. 

"'That's  him,'  I  says,  jest  like  that,  in- 
dicatin'  Whiskers  where  he  set  on  the  box 
alongside  her — she  still  a-clutchin'  the  baby 
an'  skairt  plumb  stiff  like  she  was  froze.  The 
Gov'nor  blinked  some,  comin'  in  out  o*  the 
light — you  know  how  you  will — an'  he  didn't 
see  'em  at  first.  When  he  did — the  three  of 
'em,  Whiskers  an'  her,  an'  the  kid  all  still  in 
her  arms — arms  that  wasn't  any  bigger  than 
spokes  of  a  buckboard — he  plumb  caved,  jest 
kind  o'  crumpled  up  like  somebody'd  plugged 
him  in  the  bowels,  you  know.  Turn  in' t'  me 
then,  dazed-like,  an'  some  doubtful,  'You're 
jokin','  he  says;  jest  like  that,  'you're  jokinV 

'"  Mister  Tomlinson,'  I  says  calm-lie,  an' 
it  was  some  hard  fer  lookin'  at  th'  kid — Slim, 
'member  that  calf  we  found  las'  fall,  layin'  on 
its  back  an'  fair  dyin'  an'  starin'  at  us  pitiful- 
like  an'  appealin'  jest  as  though  it  was  tryin1 
t'  tell  us  t'  do  something?  That  kid  was 
lookin'  at  me  that  way.  Its  eyes  was  open, 
but  it  didn't  move  nor  whimper — jest  looked. 
'It  ain't  no  joke,'  I  says,  'that's  him,'  jest  like 
that. 


11  Somehow  Whiskers   he   kept   his   mouth   ihet." 


'"Then  who's  she?'  says  the  Gov'nor, 
some  sudden,  him  havin'  got  his  sights  raised 

"Somehow  Whiskers  he  kept  his  mouth 
shet;  he  had  one  arm  around  the  woman  like 
he  meant  t'  pertect  her  from  the  Gov'nor. 
I  cal'ate  he  kind  o'  felt  like  he'd  been  caught  in 
a  cloud-burst.  He  kep'  swallerin'  an'  seemed 
t'  be  reachin'  fer  words  that  kep'  slidin'  back. 

"So,  bein'  th'  chairman  of  the  mectin',  I 
ups  an''says,  'That's  his  wife  an'  that's  his 
kid.'  Then  I  lets  out  a  little  'bout  the 
Yaquis  pluggin'her  brother.  I  seen  Whiskers 
was  gittin'  a  strangle  holt  at  last  on  his  vocals 
an'  stopped.  He  coughed  out  a  sound  or  two 
an'  then  told  the  rest  himself,  calm  as  you 


ever  see.  He  wasn't  more'n  half  done  when  I 
looked  at  the  Gov'nor,  he  havin'  jest  blowed 
his  nose.  His  eyes  was  some  misty  an'  he 
pulled  his  mustache  like  he  meant  t'  yank  it 
out  by  the  roots.  An'  all  the  time  Whiskers's 
eyes  was  on  him  drillin'  holes  plumb  through 
him  cleaner'n  any  bullet  ever  was.  When  he 
got  through  talkin'  jest  like  he'd  talked  I'  me, 
his  whiskers  sorter  sunk  down  on  his  buzzum 
an'  he  cried.    It  was  shore  pitiful." 

Greyson  thrust  forward  a  leg  and  produced 
"themakinVfroma  pocket  of  his  corduroys. 

"I  seen  it  was  up  t'  me  then,"  he  went  on, 
rolling  the  tobacco  slowly,  "an'  I  lets  out  a 
line  o'  talk  that  seems  fair  an'  equal  t'  all 
parties,  with  that  baby  layin'  lookin'  at  me. 
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'Mr.  Tomlinson,'  I  says,  'it  ain't  worth  th' 
trouble,  is  it?  An'  as  far's  I'm  concerned,'  I 
says,  feelin'  some  brave  all  of  a  sudden,  'I've 
told  th'  party  he  could  hev  Pedro,  far's  I 
was  concerned.'  Then.  I  steps  back  an' 
braces  m'self  expectin'  the  Gov'nor  'd  turn 
an'  belt  me  with  his  Winchester.  But  he 
didn't  do  nothin'  of  the  sort.  He  jest  gimme 
a  look  an'  went  over  t'  where  they  sat  on  the 
box,  an' looked  down  at  the  baby.  I  seen 
the  woman  hug  it  tighter  like  she  feared  he 
was  goin'  t'  take  it  away  from  her.  He  felt  of 
it  an'  I  seen  him  shake  his  head  an'  then  all  of 
a  sudden  th'  blamed  little  cuss  ups  with  a  hand 
no  bigger'n  a  two-bit  piece  an'  grabs  the 
Gov'nor's  finger  like  it  was  a  pickle  an'  him 
some  hungry.  That  done  it.  I  seen  it. 
He'd  made  up  his  mind. 

'"Git  up,'  he  says,  gentle-like — fer  the 
Gov'nor;  an'  Whiskers  he  did.  They  was 
standin'  face  t'  face.  The  Gov'nor  he  began 
at  the  bare  feet  and  let  his  eye  crawl  up  that 
cuss's  pusson,  like  he  wanted  t'  remember 
him  bad.  Then,  the  first  thing  I  knew,  the 
Gov'nor  let  out  a  yell.  He  was  fair  gaspin' 
fer  breath  an'  pointin'  at  the  pin  on  Whiskers's 
shirt. 

"'Where'd  you  git  that?'  he  bellered. 

"  Whiskers's  hand  come  up  tremblin'  an'  he 
smiled  one  of  them  smiles  that  kind  o'  makes 
yeh  sick  t'  yer  stomach,  so  pitiful-like  an' 
weak. 

" '  That's  my  fraternity  pin,'  he  says,  like  he 
was  proud  of  it. 

'"What  college?'  yells  the  Gov'nor,  lean- 
in'  toward  him. 

'"Ohio  State,' says  Whiskers,  some  faint. 

"At  that  the  Gov'nor  lets  out  another  yip 
that  must  'a'  carried  t'  Salt  Lake. 

'"I'm  Pennsylvania,'  says  he.  An'  with 
me  a-standin'  there  starin'  at  'em,  my  eyes 


hangin'  out  like  loose  buttons,  them  two  jest 
sorter  run  t'gether  'n'  melted  with  their  arms 
around  each  other,  an'  s'  'elp  me,  they  cried. 
I  seen  the  Territorial  Protective  Association 
was  dissolved  right  then  's  far  as  Whiskers 
was  concerned,  an'  bein'  no  more  needed  I 
sifted  out  through  the  door  an'  left  'em  alone. 
I  was  jest  wigwaggin'  Texas  an'  Wyoming 
that  the  party  was  all  off  when  the  Gov'nor 
lifted  his  voice.  There  wasn't  no  question 
'bout  his  havin'  found  it.  He  handed  out  a 
bunch  o'  orders  like  you've  heard  him  do 
jest  'fore  a  storm  breaks.  He  sent  Texas 
tearin'  down  t'  Cottonwood  fer  Doc  Empson, 
'n'  me  up  t'  th'  house  t'  tell  Hing  Lee  t'  get 
the  chuck  ready.  '  Tell  him  they's  company 
comin','  he  yells.  An'  I  did.  So  they're 
eatin'  beans  off  a  table  t'night,  Whiskers  'n' 
her  'n'  the  kid,  an'  are  goin' t'  sleep  in  a  bed 
instead  o'  layin'  down  with  th'  lizards  out 
yonder." 

He  flecked  his  cigarette  over  the  table,  into 
the  fire. 

"I  guess  th'  kid '11  be  all  right  from  what  the 
Doc  says,"  Texas  observed. 

Rufe  leaned  over  the  foreman's  prone 
figure. 

"Don't  it  all  go  t'  prove  what  I  was  sayin' 
last  night?"  he  asked  quietly. 

"What?"  Leverett  grunted. 

"Thet  sometimes  a  wife's  likely  t'  be  more 
useful  an'  wuth  havin'  than  a  hoss.  The 
Gov'nor  'd  plugged  him  straight  off  if  he 
hadn't  seen  her  a-sittin'  there." 

"Prove  nawthin'!"  the  foreman  sneered. 
"Th'  miserable  cuss  wouldn't  'a'  stole  th' 
pony  if  it  hadn't  been  fer  her." 

Saying  which  he  turned  his  face  to  the  wall. 
And  Rufe  did  not  see  the  smile  that  bent  his 
lips  or  the  light  that  flickered  in  his  eyes;  nor 
would  he  have  read  their  meaning  if  he  had. 


BABEL 


By   ISABELLA   HOWE   FISKE 


LISTEN!    The  water's  noisy  glee 
Is  like  a  room  of  company 
Who  talk  so  loud  and  laugh  so  gay 
You  cannot  tell  what  any  say. 
The  chatter  of  them  all  you  hear, 
But  not  a  single  word  is  clear! 
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By  FRANK  G.  MARTIN 


iO  make  the  desert  literally 
blossom  as  the  rose  is 
marvelous  but  not  infre- 
quent in  the  great  West 
of  the  United  States;  but 
for  an  expansive,  billowy 
sea,  deep  enough  to  float  a 
large  steamboat  and  covering  an  area  almost 
as  large  as  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  to  rise 
out  of  the  desert  almost  in  a  night  is  the 
pinnacle  of  the  phenomenal. 

The  story  of  the  formation  of  the  Salton 
Sea  in  southern  California  reads  more  like  an 
excerpt  from  "  The  Arabian  Nights  "  than  a 
verified  narrative  of  current  geographical  his- 
tory. This  sapphire  gem  on  the  inhospitable 
breast  of  a  waste  as  desolate  as  the  Sahara  is 
the  gift  of  the  Colorado  River.  When  it  is 
considered  that  but  a  few  months  ago  it  was 
worth  one's  life  to  attempt  to  cross  the  burn- 
ing barren  of  moistureless  sands  where  now 
miniature  billows  heave  under  the  heated 
winds,  it  is  scarce  credible.  But,  truth  is, 
here  lies  the  world's  newest  sea,  which  bids 
fair  to  grace  the  maps. 

In  the  extreme  southeastern  part  of 
California  stretches  a  vast  district  on  which 
the  foot  of  man  rarely  has  trod.  Thousands 
of  square  miles  lie  far  below  the  level  of  the 
sea,  forming  a  basin  not  unlike  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan  in  Palestine.  To  the  east- 
ward, skirting  this  sterile  expanse,  flows  the 
Colorado  on  its  long  course  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Colorado  to  the  Gulf  of  California. 
This  stream,  fed  by  the  eternal  snows  of  the 
Rockies,  is  drawn  upon  for  its  greatest  serv- 
ice to  mankind — it  is  worth  little  for  navi- 
gation— in  affording  abundant  supply  for  the 
great  irrigation  projects  which,  under  federal 
supervision,  are  reclaiming  millions  of  acres 
of  land  to  wonderful  fertility. 

Some  eighteen  months  ago  the  California 
Development  Company,  which  irrigates  the 
whole  Imperial  Valley  of  southern  California, 


made  a  cut  in  the  west  bank  of  the  Colorado 
four  miles  below  the  boundary  line  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico.  This  cut  was 
sixty  feet  wide  and  seven  feet  deep  and  was 
designed  to  carry  a  large  volume  of  water  to 
supplement  the  supply  in  the  main  irrigating 
canal.  This  point  of  diversion  was  destined 
to  become  a  veritable  Pandora's  box.  At 
first  the  great  water  course  filled  with  silt  and 
then  the  river  began  to  rise  and  the  crevasse 
in  its  bank  to  widen.  The  expected  low 
water,  a  feature  of  every  normal  winter 
season,  did  not  come,  but  instead,  the  flood 
continued  to  wax.  The  raging  current,  with 
resistless  sweep,  cleft  its  way  through  the 
yielding  sandy  soil,  and  the  climax  came  in 
June,  1905,  when  the  melting  snows  far  up  in 
the  mountain  fastnesses  added  their  torrential 
flood  to  the  already  swollen  river.  Overflow- 
ing the  irrigating  canals  and  running  wanton 
over  the  parching  sands,  the  water  thus  di- 
verted rapidly  filled  the  surrounding  basin. 

Thus  did  the  Salton  Sea  have  its  birth. 
It  is  now  sixty  miles  long  and  thirty  miles 
wide,  covering  eighteen  hundred  square  miles 
and  having  an  average  depth  of  fifteen  feet. 

An  international  issue  is  one  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  this  diversion  of  the  Colorado. 
The  river  itself  is  forsaking  its  old  channel  for 
some  distance  in  the  vicinity  of  the  point  of 
this  diversion.  The  overflow  begins  some 
four  miles  below  the  boundary  line,  on  the 
soil  of  Mexico,  and  as  the  original  channel 
marks  the  international  boundary  for  some 
distance  at  this  point,  should  the  change  in 
course  be  permanent,  an  international  com- 
mission may  have  to  be  invoked  to  settle  the 
matter  of  boundary.  The  perplexing  ques- 
tion as  to  where  the  responsibility  lies  also 
doubtless  will  arise,  since  the  point  of  diver- 
sion is  in  Mexico  and  the  development  com- 
pany is  operating  under  a  Mexican  charter. 

W^ile  giving  rise  to  these  puzzling  inter- 
national and  local  situations,  the  encroaching 


waters  of  the  slowly  rising  and  ever  expand- 
ing sea  have  put  the  brightest  engineers  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  to  their  wits'  end 
to  devise  means  of  escaping  the  overflow  and 
of  damming  up  the  great  stream  which  pours 
like  a  Nile  freshet  into  this  desolate  region. 
,  Already  the  railroad  track  has  been  rebuilt 
three  times  over  a  stretch  of  fifteen  miles 
which  has  been  inundated.  Finally,  by  a 
detour,  the  track  over  which  fast  overland 
trains  had  been  compelled  to  move  at  snail's 
pace  has  been  laid  on  a  level  eight  feet  above 
the  present  surface  of  the  swelling  sea.  But 
as  the  water  has  been  rising  at  the  rate  of  one- 
half  inch  a  day,  it  will  be  only  a  question  of 
time,  unless  the  inflow  is  checked,  when  the 
waters  again  will  dispute  with  the  Southern 
Pacific  engineers  the  right  of  way. 

A  few  years  ago  a  vast  deposit  of  salt  of 
native  purity  was  discovered  in  this  desert 
district.  A  company  was  formed,  known  as 
the  New  Liverpool  Salt  Company,  to  com- 
mercialize the  discovery.  Great  salt  works 
were  built  and  the  town  of  Salton,  which  has 
been  submerged  by  the  sea,  was  established. 
G.  A.  Durbrow  invested  large  sums  in  this 
enterprise,  built  a  palatial  home  near  the  salt 
deposits,  and  was  laying  the  foundation  for  a 
fortune,  when  this  stealthy  enemy  swept  down 
upon  him  and  laid  waste  his  project.  Not 
only  did  he  lose  his  salt  works,  but  his  desert 


mansion  was  washed  away,  and  for  days 
handsome  furniture  and  costly  bric-a-brac 
were  seen  floating  about,  the  sport  of  the 
waves.  The  erstwhile  California  "salt  king" 
now  lies  in  humble  apartments,  financially 
ruined  and  a  nervous  wreck. 

Approaching  the  former  site  of  Salton,  one 
sees  a  graphic  picture  of  the  ravages  of  this 
new-born  Attila  among  the  world's  inland 
seas.  Some  three  hundred  yards  from  shore 
there  rises  the  remnant  of  a  structure  very 
like  in  aspect  the  blockhouses  of  pioneer  days. 
The  portholes  are  there  and  from  a  distance 
the  ruin  looms,  grim  and  forbidding.  Once  it 
was  the  main  building  of  the  salt  works. 
Now  the  two  lower  stories  are  under  the 
waters.  Enveloped  by  the  insidious  waves 
are  locomotives  and  cars  and  a  complete  rail- 
road system  in  miniature  which  was  appur- 
tenant to  the  enterprise.  The  cars  were  run  to 
the  highest  point  of  track,  but  the  waters  sub- 
merged them.  Along  the  slowly  expanding 
shore,  rows  of  workmen's  houses,  with  then- 
foundations  eaten  away,  are  one  by  one  top- 
pling into  the  waters,  and  soon  the  last  vestige 
of  the  great  industry  will  have  been  engulfed. 

When  the  waters  first  began  to  devastate 
the  enterprise,  several  months  ago,  the  New 
Liverpool  Salt  Company  instituted  suit  in  the 
courts  for  heavy  damages  against  the  irrigation 
company  responsible  for  the  overflow.    They 
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prayed  for  a  permanent  injunction  restrain- 
ing the  irrigation  c»m]>any  from  diverting 
any  more  water  from  the  Colorado  through 
the  intake  which  was  causing  the  havoc. 
Alas  for  the  futility  of  a  court  order  when  di- 
rected against  natural  forces!  The  cunning 
nf  man  has  not  yet  fully  succeeded  in  wooing 
the  errant  river  back  to  its  wonted  course. 

The  suit  for  damages  brought  by  the  salt 
company  is  pending,  and  its  final  adjudication 
will  be  of  great  import,,  for  upon  the  decision, 
it  is  believed,  will  hang  the  fate  of  the  whole 
Imperial  Valley  irrigation  scheme  as  now 
conducted.  The  irrigation  company  contends 
that  the  overflow  was  unforeseen,  unforesee- 
able, and  hence  unavoidable;  the  plea  is 
made  that  there  was  no  negligence  on  the  part 
of  the  company,  either  direct  or  contributory, 
in  the  purview  of  the  law. 

A  battle  royal  is  in  progress  between 
engineers  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
and  the  California  Development  Company 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  wanton  Colorado 
on  the  other  hand.  Heroic  efforts  are  being 
made  at  the  point  of  diversion  to  turn  the 
waters  back  into  the  old  channel.  Hundreds 
of  Mexican  and  Indian  laborers  are  at  work  on 
the  elaborate  revetment  project  that  marks  the 
supreme  endeavor  to  avert  what  in  time,  if  not 
checked,  will  prove  a  calamity. 

When  the  summer  flood  of  the  Colorado 
had  subsided,  the  swift  current  had  deposited 
silt  sufficient  to  form  an  island,  and  to  the 
westward  of  this  island  the  river  forsook  its 


channel  for  its  gambol  over  the  desert.  From 
the  west  bank  of  the  river  to  the  upper  end  of 
the  island  is  a  distance  of  some  six  hundred 
feet,  and  the  purpose  of  the  engineers  is  to  put 
a  dam  across  this  gap  and  thus  turn  back  the 
current. 

The  plan  is  simple,  but  the  execution  is  be- 
set with  well-nigh  insuperable  obstacles.  The 
sand  is  quite  pervious  and  there  is  no  solid 
substratum  near  the  surface  in  which  to  per- 
manently imbed  piling  to  support  the  pro- 
posed dam.  The  first  effort  of  the  engineers 
was  directed  to  the  middle  of  the  dam,  which 
was  built  up  with  sacks  of  earth  and  brush, 
held  in  place  by  piles  driven  to  a  considerable 
depth.  This  work  has  been  consummated, 
the  water  offering  comparatively  little  resist- 
ance. This  portion  of  the  dam  was  made  400 
feet  long,  leaving  100  feet  to  be  filled  in  on 
either  side. 

There  remains  the  more  difficult  feat  of 
closing  these  two  gaps  and  making  the  whole 
secure  against  future  flood  pressure.  Two 
mats  have  been  woven  of  large  brush  and  wire 
cables,  each  mat  being  twenty  inches  thick 
and  100  by  150  feet  in  dimension.  These 
have  been  drawn  lengthwise  into  the  gaps, 
giving  a  floor  100  feet  wide  oh  which  to  build 
the  dam,  and  leaving  fifty  feet  of  mat  to 
project  out  of  the  water  on  either  side.  These 
mats  have  been  successfully  landed  on  the 
bottom  of  the  outflowing  stream  and  are  held 
by  three  rows  of  piles  driven  through  them 
deep  down  into  the  unyielding  subsoil.     The 
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water  level  has  been  raised  twenty  inches  by 
this  work,  and  a  thin  stream  began  flowing 
down  the  old  channel  east  of  the  island. 

The  three  rows  of  piles  are  twenty  feet  apart 
and  are  securely  bound  together  with  steel 
cables,  making  a  formidable  front.  The  engi- 
neers are  endeavoring  to  close  the  gaps,  but 
the  work  is  slow  and  much  of  it  is  swept  away 
as  soon  as  done.  Small  brush  mats  are  being 
stretched  along  the  rows  of  piles  in  pyramidal 
form,  and  the  rest  of  the  space  between  the 
rows  is  being  filled  with  sacks  of  earth.  The 
engineers  calculate  that  if  their  dam  is  suc- 
cessful, the  water  will  cut  out  a  deep  channel 
east  of  the  island  and  again  flow  therein  per- 
manently. The  damming  once  accomplished, 
it  is  proposed  to  construct  a  dyke  and  put  in 
a  cement  heading  for  the  outiet  into  the  irri- 
gating canal. 

It  is  the  belief  of  experts  that  eventually 
the  Colorado  will  be  repressed  and  its  waters 
sent  on  their  course  to  the  gulf  through  the 
channel  which  forages  has  drained  an  inland 
domain  of  wild  beasts  and  savages.  But 
even  should  the  accelerating  flow  be  shut  off 
entirely,  the  Salton  Sea  will  remain  a  perma- 
nent feature  of  the  topography  of  southern 
California.  It  is  the  opinion  of  United  States 
hydrographers  that  the  big  body  of  waier 
will  not  lose  materially  by  evaporation,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  desert  sun  beats  down 
with  fearful  intensity  in  that  region,  the  tem- 
perature often  registering  130  degrees  Fahren- 
heit. The  hydrographers  declare  that  what 
is  lost  by  evaporation  will  be  more  than  coun- 


terbalanced by  what  will  be  gained  by  seepage 
from  the  Colorado,  which  will  go  on  indefi- 
nitely, now  that  the  contiguous  sandy  region 
has  been  saturated.  In  its  dry  slate  the  desert 
sand  is  compact  and  impervious,  but  once  it 
is  moistened  it  opens  its  pores  and  absorbs 
water  like  a  sponge.  The  inevitable  seepage 
from  the  Colorado  for  a  long  distance  along  its 
course  will  be  a  perpetual  feeder  to  the  Salton 
Sea,  these  experts  assert,  and  will  insure  its 
permanency. 

Peculiar  in  its  origin,  the  Salton  Sea  ex- 
hibits many  unique  features  and  anomalous 
situations.  In  a  recent  storm  the  angry  wa- 
ters took  a  fling  at  corporation  control.  While 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  had  moved  its 
tracks  from  Salton  to  avert  inundation,  its 
telegraph  line  was  left  with  the  poles  standing 
in  the  water.  The  wind  blew  a  gale  and,  as 
the  water  at  the  point  mentioned  was  shallow, 
the  waves  rolled  high,  prostrating  the  tele- 
graph poles  for  a  distance  of  two  miles  and 
snapping  the  wires.  This  occurred  on  the  day 
that  a  message  was  sent  to  the  general  offices 
of  the  company,  that  the  engineers  had  high 
hopes  of  controlling  the  inflow  into  the  Salton 
basin.  The  company  at  once  instituted  an 
innovation  in  railroad  telegraphy,  by  laying  a 
cable  beneath  the  waters  to  fill  the  gap  where 
the  wires  were  down.  Soon  submarine  mes- 
sages were  being  sent  across  the  desert  sea. 

No  other  body  of  water,  so  far  as  known, 
possesses  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
Salton  Sea.  It  is  half  fresh  and  half  saline, 
although  these  proportions  are  more  figura- 


tive  than  mathematical.  The  waters  of  the 
Colorado  River,  when  discharged  into  the 
Salton  basin,  are  fresh  and  turbid.  For  ten 
miles  from  the  point  where  the  river  pours 
its  turbulent  offering  into  the  great  basin  the 
waters  are  fresh  and  the  fresh-water  fish  that 
follow  the  current  of  the  Colorado  are  at 
home  therein.  Some  ten  miles  west  from 
the  point  of  diversion  the  water  begins  to  get 
brackish,  increasing  in  saltiness  and  clarity  as 
the  farther  shore  is  approached.  At  the 
former  site  of  the  town  of  Salton  the  water  is 
as  translucent  as  that  of  the  Pacific  and  even 
more  saline,  as  the  Salton  water  is  highly  im- 
pregnated with  the  salt  which  lies  beneath 
in  prodigal  deposits. 

An  important  development  of  the  formation 
of  this  inland  lake  and  the  sudden  and 
absolute  conversion  of  dry  sands  into  a 
moisture-dispensing  reservoir  is  the  marked 
effect  it  has  had  on  the  meteorology  of  the 
surrounding  country.  For  more  than  a 
hundred  miles  in  every  direction  fogs  pre- 
vailed almost  every  morning  the  last  summer, 
and  often  did  not  lift  until  the  day  was  far 
advanced.  This  was  of  twofold  benefit  to 
the  inhabited  districts.  It  tempered  the 
severe  heat  which  has  prevailed  heretofore 
in  midsummer  and  materially  lessened  the 
amount  of  irrigation  necessary.  It  was  thus 
an  undisguised  blessing  to  the  rancher  and 
orchardist.  When  it  is  considered  that  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  are  expended 
for  irrigation  each  year  in  the  region  thus  af- 


fected, the  importance  of  such  lessening  of 
expense  is  obvious.  The  theory  is  advanced 
by  meteorologists  that  this  precipitation  of 
moisture  in  the  form  of  heavy  fogs  is  likely  to 
be  permanent.  As  the  great  citrus  fruit  belt 
of  Southern  California  lies  within  the  "sphere 
of  influence,"  the  effect  will  be  of  far-reaching 
importance. 

These  fogs  are  caused  by  the  intense  heat 
of  the  day  and  the  cooler  nights  prevailing 
over  the  sea.  While  in  many  instances  the 
heat  was  tempered  by  the  fogs,  on  the  other 
hand,  an  element  of  intensity  was  added  to  the 
heat  that  has  been  unknown  heretofore  in  that 
desert  country.  The  arid  and  scorching 
sands  rob  the  ocean  winds  of  their  moisture 
ere  they  have  penetrated  far  into  the  interior, 
and  consequently  the  normal  desert  atmos- 
phere has  a  low  degree  of  humidity.  It  is  this 
"dry  "  heat  that  is  tolerable,  whereas  the  same 
temperature  would  be  almost  unbearable  if 
the  humidity  of  the  air  were  great.  The 
increase  in  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere 
at  times  about  the  Salton  Sea  served  to 
accentuate  rather  than  lessen  the  sensible 
heat. 

It  is  believed  also  that  the  humid  influence 
of  the  Salton  Sea  will  have  a  tendency  to  in- 
crease the  rainfall  in  the  territory  contiguous. 
With  the  systematic  reforest  rat  ion  of  the 
denuded  mountains  of  southern  California, 
which  has  been  undertaken  by  the  Federal 
Government,  coupled  with  the  precipitation- 
provoking  tendency  of  the  evaporation  from 
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the  Sal  ton  Sea,  this  whole  region  may 
ultimately  be  reclaimed  by  natural  processes, 
and  the  artificial  watering,  which  has  in- 
volved an  expenditure  of  millions,  may  be 
supplanted  by  the  beneficence  of  Dame 
Nature  herself. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  actual  loss  from 
inundation  has  been  comparatively  nominal. 
With  the  exception  of  the  destruction  of  the 
salt  works  and  the  damage  to  the  railroad, 
no  property  of  consequence  has  suffered. 
It  was  fortunate  indeed  that  this  great  de- 
pression was  not  peopled,  as  is  the  Im- 
perial Valley  below,  else  the  loss  of  life  and 
property  would  have  been  appalling,  for  the 
first  impetuous  rush  of  the  waters  over  the 
hardpan  floor  of  the  barrens  would  have 
been  a  veritable  besom  of  destruction.  As 
it  was,  the  whole  extent  of  the  basin  was  vir- 
tually a  no-man's  country.  Suppose  eighteen 
hundred  square  miles  of  territory  were  se- 
lected at  random  anywhere  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  whole  of  it  were  inundated 
to  a  depth  of  fifteen  or  more  feet — it  would  be 
the  greatest  catastrophe  since  the  deluge. 

A  word  as  to  the  reclaimed  country  which 
has  been  threatened  by  this  eerie  overflow. 
The  diverted  waters  meander  from  the  Colo- 
rado through  the  heart  of  the  Imperial  Valley 
to  the  Salton  sink.  The  importance  of  slay- 
ing the  flood  is  manifest  when  the  property  in- 
terests at  stake  are  considered.  The  first 
colonization  of  the  Colorado  desert  was  un- 
dertaken five  years  ago.  Within  that  brief 
period  13,000  souls  have  made  the  Imperial 
and  Coachella  valleys  their  permanent  home. 
They  have  created  property  values  aggregating 
$15,000,000.     The  Imperial  Valley  is  ship- 


ping annually  $800,000  worth  of  beef  and 
pork,  $500,000  worth  of  grain, and  large  quan- 
tities of  farm  produce.  In  thai  valley  there  are 
being  sown  15,000  acres  additional  of  alfalfa, 
1,800  acres  are  being  planted  to  cantaloupes, 
while  numerous  vineyards  are  being  put  out. 
At  the  town  of  Holtville,  in  this  valley,  a 
$75,000  electric  plant  has  just  been  installed, 
and  contracts  have  been  awarded  for  $100,000 
worth  of  brick  business  blocks  at  El  Centro. 
The  towns  of  Imperial,  Brawley,  and  Calexico 
are  growing  rapidly.  The  last -mentioned 
town  is  on  the  boundary  line  between  Cali- 
fornia and  Mexico,  hence  its  name. 

More  than  125,000  acres  of  land  are  under 
a  high  state  of  cultivation.  Crop  failures  are 
impossible.  With  irrigation  the  husbandman 
is  enabled  to  ap|>ortion  moisture  to  his  crops 
as  needed,  and  the  climate  is  so  uniformly 
mild  that  grains  and  fruits  are  never  injuri- 
ously affected  from  that  source.  It  is  truly 
a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  and  that 
it  should  be  laid  waste  after  such  develop- 
ment would  be  a  most  deplorable  calamity. 
Happily,  the  skill  of  the  engineer  promises  to 
repel  the  invading  waters  and  save  the  flour- 
ishing fields  which  have  been  wrested  from 
the  desert. 

With  further  inundation  stopped,  the  newly 
created  sea  will  prove  to  be  a  benefaction  to 
the  surrounding  habitable  region.  The  to- 
pography and  sterility  of  the  Salton  basin 
were  such  that  it  never  would  have  been  pro- 
ductive in  an  agricultural  way,  hence  its  en- 
gulfment  is  not  to  be  greatly  deplored  on  that 
score,  while  its  beneficial  influence  on  the 
climate  will  more  than  compensate  for  the 
outright  losses  sustained. 
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The  tragedy  of  love  is  like  the  tragedy  of  the  seasons.  Spring  comes  with  flowers  and 
fruil  trees  heavy  with  bloom,  then  summer  and  in  place  of  flowers  the  hard  bitter  fruit  of 
little  knowledge,  then  comes  autumn  with  Us  great  harvest,  then  frost  and  winter  and  sleep. 


!UST  when  it  was  that  the 
Altaires  stepped  into  their 
little  special  niche  —  when 
it  was  that  their  peculiar 
reputation  crystallized  into 
a  proverb  none  of  their  in- 
timates could  have  told. 
Although  some  men  seem  to  make  their  rep- 
utations all  in  a  moment,  they've  traveled  a 
long  road  all  the  same  before  one  sees  them 
silhouetted  against  the  sky,  and  so  it  was  with 
the  Altaires.  They  left  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  who  knew  them  such  a  cumulative 
impression  of  happiness  that  gradually  this 
happiness  became  the  most  conspicuous  thing 
about  two  people  not  lacking  in  other  traits 
which  would  arrest  one's  attention. 

That  their  friends  took  pride  in  them  in- 
stead of  regarding  them  as  an  edifying  spec- 
tacle only  shows  how  delightful  they  were 
socially.  In  their  own  little  circle  they  had 
become  a  sort  of  symbol  that  virtue  was  not 
dead  in  the  world,  and  marriage,  the  divorce 
courts  to  the  contrary,  wasn't  after  all  a  failure. 
They  didn't  of  course  suggest  the  honey- 
moon, they  didn't  talk  about  it  or  pose,  but 
there  was  a  certain  radiance  about  them  that 
distinguished  them  from  other  people.  It  was 
really  due  more  to  Eleanor  Altaire  than  to 
Craven,  for  she  treated  herself  as  if,  in  a  way, 
she  were  on  probation.  She  never  gave  way 
to  any  of  the  humors  and  moods  that  your 
average  legitimate  spouse  permits  herself. 
And  it  was  not  only  Altaire  who  profited  by 
her  charming  disposition;  for  Eleanor  had  a 
genius  for  happy  arrangements  of  people,  for 


all  the  minor  harmonies  of  life,  and  she  lived, 
in  a  word,  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  world. 

And  so  it  came  about  that  the  Altaires 
heaped  derision  on  the  foolish  state  of  bache- 
lordom  just  by  living. 

"Why,"  said  Paul  Ordway,  "they  prob- 
ably hurried  half  the  youths  of  their  acquaint- 
ance into  premature  matrimony  by  showing 
how  happy  one  may  be  on  how  little." 

"You're  a  dangerous  lot,  you  and  Altaire," 
he  would  tell  Eleanor,  "for  you  give  a  perfectly 
untrustworthy  picture  of  life.  You  make 
me  think  of  one  of  those  handsome  young 
women  who  parade  up  and  down  in  smart 
shops  persuading  their  plainer  sisters  that 
they,  too,  will  look  just  as  sweet  in  the  same 
clothes.  Why,  Eleanor,  I  can  just  hear  you 
say:  'See  this  beautiful  coat  of  marriage,  how 
it  becomes  a  woman,  how  it  keeps  her  warm 
from  the  tempests  of  life.  Expensive,  my 
dear  sir  ?  It's  a  fiction  of  the  envious,  its  ex- 
pense!' No,  decidedly  you  ought  to  be  shut 
up  together  until  you  quarrel." 

And  Eleanor  would  onlv  smile  at  him,  for 
Ordway  as  hausjreund  was  allowed  to  say 
anything — even  if  it  took  time  to  say  it. 

When  Craven  Altaire's  exquisite  short 
stories  were  first  successful,  and  when  he  fol- 
lowed the  stories  by  a  book  which  threatened 
to  have  a  spectacular  sale,  their  friends  felt 
that  the  little  final  touch  of  perfection  was 
added  to  the  lives  of  these  charming  people. 

Soon  after  Craven  Altaire's  novel  appeared, 
Jeffers  dropped  in  at  his  house,  sure  of 
finding  the  usual  habitues.  As  was  not 
unusual,  Craven  had  the  floor.     As  Jeffers 
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entered*  his  host  was  proclaiming  with  some 
warmth : 

"  I  don't  believe  in  this  everlasting  cant 
about  the  writing  and  rewriting  of  a  story. 
I  think  that  rot  about  the  mot  juste  has  killed 
any  number  of  good  men." 

"  But  it  isn't  everyone  who  has  the  nose  for 
the  right  word  that  you  have,  Altaire — and 
those  who  haven't  have  got  to  search  or  turn 
out  slipshod  work,"  Chad  wick  protested. 

"Oh,  I  don't  mean  that  one  shouldn't  go 
over  one's  stuff,  you  know.  We  all  have  to 
potter  when  we're  learning  our  trade.  It's 
the  cant  of  the  thing  I'm  kicking  about.  All 
the  biggest  people  have  had  a  big  spon- 
taneity." 

It  was  evidently  the  end  of  a  long  discussion, 
and  Chadwick,  who  made  rather  a  fetich  of 
perfection  in  workmanship,  now  returned  to 
the  attack  with: 

"Well,  if  you  want  me  to  be  frank,  I  think 
your  own  work  is  a  good  case  in  point.  Your 
book  is  clever  enough,  and  of  course  it's 
going  to  sell,  but  to  me  it  hasn't  anything  like 
the  perfection  of  your  short  stories.  You 
needn't  try  to  convince  me  that  you  didn't 
seek  and  choose  among  words  there." 

Eleanor  Altaire  was  sitting  in  the  shadow. 
A  lamp  in  a  corner  shed  a  round  circle  of  light, 
and  only  her  hands  came  within  its  ring.  She 
often  sat  in  this  especial  place,  her  dress  and 
her  chair  both  blotted  into  the  twilight,  and 
her  hands,  very  white,  seemed  the  only  thing 
about  her  that  wasn't  shadowy.  She  used 
her  hands  prettily  in  talking,  and  they  flashed 
in  and  out  of  the  circle  of  light  in  an  odd  sort 
of  way.  Now  they  lay  clasped  tightly  in  her 
lap,  as  if  what  was  being  said  mattered  to  her. 

"I  like  your  book  better  than  your  stories," 
Ordway  joined  in. 

"I  don't  see  how  it's  possible,  Ordway. 
There's  an  atmosphere  about  those  stories, 
an  aroma " 

"There  may  be  any  sort  of  a  thing  you 
please  about  them,"  said  Ordway  shortly, 
"but  there  are  more  signs  of  staying  power  in 
the  book.  There  are  elements  of  strength  in 
it  that  fiction  must  have  if  it's  the  real  thing." 

"Do  you  really  mean  that,  Ordway?" 
Craven  Altaire  asked  with  a  shade  more  in- 
tensity than  the  situation  demanded. 

"Why  on  earth  should  I  say  it  if  I  didn't?" 
asked  Ordway,  opening  wide  his  eyes. 

"Why  indeed?"  echoed  Eleanor.  And 
Craven  looked  from  Ordway  to  his  wife  with 
a  curious  glance  of  suspicion. 

"He  can't  be  jealous  of  Ordway,"  flashed 


through  Jeffers's  mind,  for  the  one  little  blot 
that  gave  a  human  touch  to  the  delightful 
Altaires  was  certain  hot  little  jealousies  of 
Craven's.  Eleanor  rather  exploited  them. 
They  didn't  trouble  her  at  all.  She  knew 
how  to  meet  them.  It  had  even  occurred  to 
Jeffers  that  she  deliberately  made  Craven  un- 
comfortable sometimes  for  the  pleasure  of 
smoothing  him  out  again.  For  Eleanor  with 
all  her  devotion  had  kept  her  individuality; 
she  had  none  of  that  curiously  cloistered 
attitude  toward  other  men  that  so  many  de- 
voted wives  have — that  abstracted  air  that 
seems  to  say:  "My  good  person,  I  have  not 
yet  noticed  whether  you  are  a  man  or  a 
woman — and  I'm  sure  it  makes  no  difference 
to  me  which  you  are." 

"I  suppose  you  are  both  hard  at  work  on 
the  new  book." 

Mrs.  Chadwick  came  ineffectually  to  the 
rescue.  It  was  well  known  that  Eleanor 
Altaire  played  amanuensis  for  Craven.  That 
was  one  of  the  things  which  had  given  the 
Altaires  their  little  label,  and  as  Altaire  had 
always  generously  maintained  that  Eleanor's 
suggestions  were  accountable  for  half  his 
success,  Eleanor's  "I'm  not  helping  any  more 
now  "  came  as  something  of  a  surprise. 

"Now  that  I  am  doing  nothing  else  but 
write  it  was  too  much  for  her,"  explained 
Craven,  looking  kindly  at  his  wife. 

"I  should  think  you'd  be  tempted  to  do 
some  stories  of  your  own,"  said  Mrs.  Chad- 
wick lightly. 

"Oh,  never  that,"  exclaimed  Eleanor  Al- 
taire. There  was  a  little  nameless  embarrass- 
ment in  the  air. 

Altaire  seemed  to  have  been  stung  by  Chad- 
wick's  criticism.     He  returned  to  the  attack. 

"To  my  mind  those  short  stories  are  too 
embroidered,"  he  was  saying;  "I  want  to 
simplify." 

"Oh,  simplify  away  until  you  get  a  blank 
surface  in  place  of  your  charming  tracery," 
Chadwick  returned.  Again  Jeffers  noticed 
Eleanor's  hands  clasp  themselves.  Decidedly 
there  was  something  uncomfortable  in  the  air. 
Everyone  felt  it.    They  had  lost  touch. 

And  Jeffers  left  his  friends  with  the  un- 
comfortable sense  of  something  wrong. 

They  had  heated  discussions  enough,  these 
six  people  who  met  so  often,  but  what  they 
prided  themselves  on — and  in  a  land  where 
the  thing  is  so  seldom  found  they  had  a  right 
to  be  proud  of  it — was  their  "tone,"  which 
was  their  little  symbol  for  their  extraordinarily 
happy  relations  with  one  another,  for  the 


■'The  breath   of  my  life,'  she  said  softly." 
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elbow  room  that  the  talk  had,  and  above  all 
that  among  them  there  was,  for  a  miracle, 
what  might  be  called  talk. 

So  as  Jeffers  and  Ordway  walked  down  the 
deserted  avenue  together,  "What's  the  matter 
with  Altaire?"  Jeffers  asked. 

"Is  there  anything  the  matter?"  Ordway 
counterquestioned.  * '  Anything  more,  I  mean, 
than  the  overwork  and  abominable  March 
weather  we're  all  suffering  from?  " 

"Altaire,"  Jeffers  persisted,  "is  out  of 
sorts." 

"  Poor  Altaire,"  complained  Ordway.  "  We 
do  make  him  pay  his  way — all  of  us  do  from 
Eleanor  down.  We  demand  nothing  short 
of  perfection  from  him.  We  expect  his 
lovely  manner,  which  we  all  spoil  him  so  for, 
to  be  perfect,  without  a  flaw.  We  don't  want 
him  to  have  a  mood  to  hide  behind." 

"I  suppose  that  we  do  notice  them,  that 
we  do  expect  so  much  of  them,  is  the  price 
they  pay,  isn't  it,  for  what  we  think  of  them? 
When  things  go  wrong  with  the  Altaires  of 
course  we  stop  and  stare.  Eleanor's  such  a 
virtuoso  in  happiness  that  she  has  the  pride  of 
the  perfect  artist  in  her  performance,  and 
when  the  performance  is  manqtUey  like  a 
great  artist  she  feels  it,  and  to-night  she  felt, 
as  we  all  did,  that  something  was  wrong,  and. 
it  disturbed  her,  Altaire's  being  out  of  tune." 

"How  you  harp  on  that."  Ordway  was 
impatient.  "If  he's  out  of  tune  Eleanor '11 
put  him  in  tune  again.  It's  her  mitier  to 
keep  things  in  tune.  She's  equal  to  more  than 
that." 

And  just  how  much  the  lady  under  discus- 
sion was  equal  to,  Ordway,  it  happened,  was 
the  only  one  in  the  circle  of  friends  who 
knew,  and  it  was  a  knowledge  which,  in  his 
intercourse  with  the  delightful  Altaires,  had 
happened  rather  oddly  to  come  to  him. 

Ordway  had  assisted  at  the  birth  of  Al- 
taire's success,  which  dated  from  his  story 
"  The  Extra  Man,"  written  some  two  years 
before. 

When  he  dropped  in  on  his  friends  one  even- 
ing Ordway  found  Altaire  full  of  enthusiasm 
over  a  new  story.  It  was  to  be  the  tragedy  of 
the  newspaper  man,  whose  paper  has  eaten  up 
his  brains  and  then  casts  him  forth,  and  whom, 
prematurely  old,  no  other  paper  needs — who 
gets  odd  jobs  on  the  strength  of  what  he  has 
been,  and  turns  out  futile.  Men  keep  him 
along  for  months  in  their  offices — men  who 
see  their  own  possible  fates  in  his,  and  for  the 
sake  of  their  own  shadowy  and  forsaken  selves 


do  him  the  charity  of  trying  to  pretend  he  is 
useful. 

Eleanor  listened  intently.  She  had  the  gift 
of  putting  herself  wonderfully  in  another 
person's  place.  She  waited  a  minute  after 
Craven  had  finished.  Then,  "  I  wonder  what 
his  wife  was  doing  all  the  time — and  how  she 
stood  it.  She  was  probably  a  lady,  poor 
thing!"  she  mused. 

"That's  a  story,"  agreed  Craven,  "a  good 
one.  It's  better  than  mine,  a  hundred  times, 
if  one  could  know  what  she  thought." 

"/  know  what  she  thought,"  said  Eleanor. 
"I  know  how  proud  she  was  of  him  and  how 
she  spent  his  big  salary,  and  when  he  first  lost 
his  grip  how  fiercely  she  blamed  the  men  who 
were  so  stupid  as  to  let  him  go.  And  I  know 
how  she  felt  when  the  first  doubt  of  him  came, 
that  perhaps  he  was  finished,  and  how  she 
noticed  how  old  he  had  grown — that  he  had 
somehow  gone  to  pieces.  Oh,  I  can  be  that 
woman  when  I  try!" 

So  together  they  planned  out  the  story  of 
"The  Extra  Man."  Eleanor's  mind  was  as 
quick  as  the  eye  of  a  bird  and  jumped  at 
Craven's  thought  almost  before  it  was  spoken. 

"  You  see  " — Craven  Altaire  turned  to  Ord- 
way— "I  depend  on  Eleanor  entirely.  She's 
my  second  brain " 

And  again  Ordway  thought  how  charming 
and  pretty  it  all  was,  and  how  rare  to  see  such 
a  clever  woman  free  from  all  personal  am- 
bition. The  next  time  that  Ordway  found 
himself  at  the  Altaire's, 

"How  is  'The  Extra  Man'  coming  on?" 
he  wanted  to  know. 

"  I'll  show  you  if  you  like.  Craven's  nearly 
finished  his  first  draft  of  it,"  said  Eleanor, 
and  she  fetched  the  copy,  for  Ordway  had 
often  read  Altaire's  stories  in  manuscript. 

The  copy  was  written  as  usual  in  Eleanor's 
charming  handwriting,  here  and  there  inter- 
lined with  Craven's.  Craven  moved  absently 
around  the  room  as  his  friend  read.  Eleanor 
sat  out  of  the  circle  of  the  lamp,  blotted  into 
the  shadow. 

"What  do  you  think?"  asked  Altaire  after 
a  time. 

"I  think  for  the  type  of  woman  you've 
made  her,  she's  too  occupied  with  keeping  the 
glamour  on  life."  Ordway  didn't  say  what 
was  in  his  mind,  that  "The  Extra  Man's" 
wife  was  too  much  like  Eleanor. 

"All  women  are — in  some  way,  aren't 
they?"  asked  Craven. 

"  Oh,  I  think  that  most  women  resign  them- 
selves to  the  march  of  the  seasons.    They  are 
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more  occupied,  after  a  certain  time,  in  the 
material  comforts  of  life  and  in  material  pos- 
sessions— acquiring  more  or  summoning  their 
fortitude  to  give  up  those  they  have.  Your 
woman  is  too  indifferent  to  the  shrinkage  of 
her  husband's  income  and  too  occupied  in 
trying  to  keep  the  springtime  of  sentiment." 

"I  think  you're  right,  partly,  Ordway.  I 
told  Eleanor  so  before.  Wait,  I've  got  some 
notes."    And  Altaire  went  in  search  of  them. 

"I  think  more  women  care  for  what  you 
call  the  springtime  of  sentiment  than  you 
believe,"  Eleanor  persisted  gently.  "I've 
known  some  who  spent  their  days  in  feeling 
defrauded  because  it  wouldn't  stay  with  them 
always." 

"And  where  I've  known  one  woman  whose 
desire  for  sentiment  outlasted  her  twenties, 
I've  known  dozens  who  very  sensibly  occupied 
themselves  with  the  material  comforts  of  life 
instead  of  regretting  either  the  freshness  of 
their  beauty  or  the  sentiment  of  their  early 
days." 

"  Well,  why  shouldn't  one  regret  the  flowers 
of  life?"  Eleanor  asked.  She  was  looking 
into  the  fire.  "  Why  shouldn't  one  work  hard 
to  keep  them  in  bloom  if  one  loves  flowers 
better  than  fruit?" 

"There's  no  reason,"  said  Ordway,  "none 
in  the  world,  why  one  shouldn't  live  in  a  hot- 
house all  one's  days  if  one  chooses." 

"Why  not,  if  flowers  bloom  better  there 
than  anywhere  else ?  " 

"But  what  if  the  glass  gets  broken — what 
if  the  frost  does  strike? — then  you  have 
neither  flowers  nor  fruit." 

"What  if  I  should  make  some  big  mistake, 
you  mean?"  she  asked,  grasping  quickly  at 
the  personal  note.  "Well,  then  I  suppose 
it  would  be  all  over,  wouldn't  it?" 

"  Oh,  you,  my  dear  Eleanor  " — Ordway  had 
no  intention  of  letting  his  little  parable  get 
too  serious — "you  are  like  the  happy  trees 
in  some  southern  country  that  stay  green  all 
the  year  round  and  bear  fruit  and  flowers  at 
the  same  time." 

Then  Craven  came  into  the  room  again,  and 
the  talk  fell  on  "The  Extra  Man."  But  when 
"The  Extra  Man"  came  out,  Ordway  saw 
that  his  suggestion  had  been  taken  in  part. 
The  story  happened  to  hit  the  public  fancy, 
and  for  a  magazine  story  it  had  an  unusual 
success.  It  was  one  of  the  stories  that  was 
"heard  from."  And  Altaire  followed  it  by 
the  series  of  stories  which  led  to  his  rising  from 
the  ranks  of  the  average  magazine  writer  to 
one  of  the  men  in  view.    A  man  with  a  name,  a 


man  who  no  longer  needed  to  peddle  his 
wares. 

During  the  year  that  followed  Eleanor 
threw  herself  more  devotedly  than  ever  into 
Craven's  work.  Success  called  for  success, 
and  the  pretty  scene  of  their  working  together, 
which  Ordway  had  found  so  attractive,  he 
saw  repeated  many  times. 

"Do  you  like  the  work?"  Ordway  asked 
her  curiously,  for  as  the  work  of  writing  ab- 
sorbed the  Altaires  more  and  more,  Eleanor's 
share  remained  curiously  impersonal  and 
aloof.  What  she  did  she  seemed  to  do  for 
Altaire,  and  not  at  all  for  the  love  of  work. 
She  gave  her  lovely  sympathy  and  her  quick 
mind  for  the  effect  it  would  have  on  Altaire; 
the  work  itself  she  would  apparently  no  more 
have  continued  than  she  would  have  contin- 
ued to  see  that  Altaire's  clothes  were  kept  in 
perfect  order  had  he  not  been  there. 

When  Ordway  asked,  "Do  you  like  the 
work?"  Eleanor  considered  a  moment. 

Then  she  said,  "I've  never  thought  whether 
I  liked  it  or  not." 

And  Ordway  saw  she  was  quite  honest. 

"  I  should  think,  doing  as  much  of  it  as  you 
do,"  Ordway  went  on,  "that  you'd  like  to 
sign  your  name  with  Craven's,  as  he's  so  often 
suggested." 

"Why  should  I?"  asked  Eleanor.  And 
as  Eleanor  wanted  neither  fame  nor  name, 
Ordway  couldn't  give  her  any  good  reason 
why  she  should. 

One  late  afternoon  when  Eleanor  and 
Ordway  were  discussing  as  usual  one  of  the 
new  stories — for  Eleanor  often  discussed  with 
her  old  friend  the  story  Craven  was  writing 
— Craven  came  in,"  and  before  Ordway  took 
his  leave  he  realized  through  some  flashing 
expression  of  Eleanor's,  rather  than  through 
anything  Craven  said  or  did,  that  something 
was  wrong.  But  he  was  quite  unprepared 
for  what  followed.  Late  that  evening  Al- 
taire appeared  at  Ordway's  rooms. 

Some  subtle  change  had  come  over  him. 
He  had  evidendy  passed  through  some  strong 
emotion,  and  it  had  left  him  without  the  usual 
serene  control  of  himself.  He  was  a  petulant 
spoiled  boy,  ugly  because  for  once  the  con- 
ditions of  life  were  not  to  his  liking. 

As  to  what  the  matter  was,  he  did  not  leave 
his  friend  in  suspense.  He  had  evidently 
come  to  have  it  out,  and  he  plunged  into  the 
matter  without  preamble. 

"I  suppose,"  he  began,  "you'll  think  me 
an  awful  cad  for  asking  you.  But  I've  not 
realized  until  lately  what  a  beastly  mess  I've 
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been  getting  into  and  I  want  to  ask  you  to  keep 
quiet  about  the  whole  matter."  He  looked 
at  Ordway  sharply  almost  as  if  he  was  ac- 
cusing him  of  something.  Ordway  stared  at 
him,  uncomprehending. 

"I'll  keep  quiet  about  anything  in  the 
world  you  want  me  to,  Altaire,"  he  gave 
back.  "  But  you  must  acknowledge  that  be- 
fore I  keep  quiet  I've  got  to  know  what 
about." 

Altaire  dropped  down  into  a  chair  as  if  he 
were  too  weary  to  stand  longer. 

"Oh,"  he  begged,  "don't  let's  beat  around 
the  bush;  you  know  what  I  mean." 

"1  simply  don't  know,"  Ordway  replied 
with  some  temper.  "I'm  not  up  in  any  of 
your  private  affairs." 

"Oh,  very  well,"  Craven  Altaire  returned, 
"if  you  insist  on  my  dotting  the  i's.  It's 
about  the  stories  I'm  talking." 

"I  tell  you  frankly  I  don't  know  what  on 
earth  you're  driving  at ! " 

Ordway  could  see  he  wasn't  believed.  In- 
deed it  was  with  something  like  contempt  that 
Altaire  regarded  him — as  if  Ordway's  evasion 
was  too  transparent  to  merit  any  other  notice. 

"It's  very  nice  of  you  to  shield  Eleanor," 
he  said.  "  But  we've  just  had  an  explanation. 
Why,  man,  I've  heard  you  talking  the  things 
over  with  her.  I've  seen  her  time  and  time 
literally  picking  your  bipins  to  get  your  point 
of  view.  Excuse  me,  but  after  that  don't 
you  think  your  evasion  overscrupulous?" 

There  was  silence  for  a  second. 

Then  Ordway  echoed  in  open-mouthed 
astonishment:  "That  Eleanor  wrote  your 
stories!    What  do  you  mean,  Altaire?" 

His  amazement  was  so  unfeigned  that  Al- 
taire must  needs  be  convinced. 

He  stared  at  Ordway  a  moment. 

"You  didn't  know,"  he  mused,  "you 
didn't  know  after  all ?  " 

"No,  you  needn't  have  given  yourself 
away,"  Ordway  answered  dryly.  "And  now, 
after  making  me  this  rather  unpleasant  scene, 
don't  you  think  you  owe  me  some  sort  of  an 
explanation — what  it's  all  about?" 

Craven  Altaire  dropped  back  into  his  chair 
and  stared  blankly  at  the  fire.  He  was  evi- 
dently glad  to  talk  to  some  one. 

"I've  made  an  awful  mess  of  it,"  he  said. 
"I  was  sure  Eleanor  had  told  you.  She — 
she  said  she  hadn't " 

"  Oh,  you  thought  she  lied,"  Ordway  put  in. 
Craven  looked  up,  shocked. 

"Oh,  I  wouldn't  have  called  it  that,"  he 
objected.    He  was   very   gentle,   very   dis- 


couraged, his  first  rather  blustering  manner 
gone  entirely.  "I  wouldn't  have  called  it 
that — ever.  But  you  know  how  Eleanor  likes 
always  to  make  things  pleasant.  It  really 
never  occurred  to  me  that  you  didn't  know." 

"You  can  imagine  if  all  this  is  clear  to  me," 
Ordway  remarked.  "You  say  Eleanor  is 
the  author  of  your  stories?" 

"Just  some  of  the  last  ones,"  Altaire  ex- 
plained in  his  gentle  tone.  "We've  always 
worked  together  as  you  know,  and  my  office 
work  has  kept  me  so  busy  the  past  while  and 
I  was  so  tired  out  at  night  that  Eleanor  did 
the  mapping  out,  and  I  went  over  it  and 
arranged  it;  then  at  the  last  she  did  it  all. 
And  this  morning  Chadwick  came  up  and 
congratulated  me  about  the  'subtlety  and 
insight,'  I  think  he  called  it,  of  a  story  that 
had  just  appeared,  and  I  realized  that  I  had 
never  seen  the  thing.  I  got  out  of  it  as  best 
I  might.  Ugh!  it  was  hateful!  I  was  furious 
with  Eleanor  for  being  so  high-handed,  and 
the  whole  thing  opened  my  eyes.  I  have 
been  feeling  my  false  position  in  the  matter 
for  some  time."  And  the  dignity  with  which 
he  said  it  was  so  absurd  under  the  circum- 
stances that  Ordway  had  hard  work  to  keep 
from  laughing. 

"May  I  ask  why  you  came  to  me?"  he 
inquired. 

"It  was  the  bare  chance  that  you  mightn't 
know,  I  suppose.  You  see,  if  Eleanor  hadn't 
told  you  I  knew  she  hadn't  told  anyone,  and 
if  you  knew,  I  was  going  to  insist  on  her  telling 
who  did  know.  I  didn't,  you  see,  care  to  be 
made  more  ridiculdus  than  was  necessary." 
He  was  simple  as  a  child  in  his  explanation. 
It  was  a  matter  of  pride  with  him,  a  matter 
of  saving  his  own  skin — that  was  all  Ordway 
saw  at  first  in  his  friend's  naive  confession. 

"How  on  earth,"  Ordway  questioned  final- 
ly, "was  your  wife  able  to  do  it?  Has  it  been 
Eleanor  all  the  time?" 

He  didn't  resent  this.  "Don't  you  see," 
he  said  with  a  touch  of  pride,  "that  she's 
had  a  training  such  as  few  people  have  had. 
For  over  ten  years  she  has  taken  my  dictation. 
She's  gone  over  my  stuff.  She's  added, 
pruned,  amended.  It's  a  miracle  the  way 
she's  caught  the  trick  of  my  style,  but,  by 
Heaven,  when  it  comes  to  seeing  a  story  under 
my  name,  under  my  name,  mind,  that  I've 
never  laid  eyes  on,  it's  too  much;  it's  time  we 
stopped !  "  He  had  a  sudden  gleam  of  the  red 
anger  he  had  evidently  treated  Eleanor  to. 

"I  suppose" — Ordway  couldn't  keep  back 
— "you  realize  what  you  owe  to  her?" 
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"Do  you  suppose  I'm  likely  to  forget  it?" 
Craven  answered,  and  he  was  bitter.  "I 
owe  my  reputation,  my  success,  everything 
to  a  woman  I " 

He  spoke  as  if  Eleanor  was  no  relative  of  his. 

"Why,  the  prices  I  get  have  gone  way  up. 
I've  just  had  a  flattering  offer  to  write  a  book. 
And,  by  Heaven,  I'll  write  it.  It'll  be  my 
book.  She  sha'n't  even  hear  a  word  of  it  until 
it's  in  print!"  He  was  quite  shrill.  His  nerves 
were  on  edge.  And  as  Ordway  answered 
nothing  they  sat  in  silence  a  moment.    Then: 

"I  suppose  you  wonder  how  I  let  it  go  so 
far?  "  Craven  asked  guiltily  again.  "  You've 
no  idea  how  easy  it  was.  We've  always 
worked  together.  I've  often  wanted  to  col- 
laborate and  have  Eleanor  sign  with  me, 
as  you  know,  but  she  wouldn't.  Then  she 
suggested  the  plot  of  'The  Extra  Man.'  We 
had  no  idea  it  would  make  such  a  hit,  and 
people  began  to  write  me  to  send  them  stuff. 
I  hadn't  time  to  do  it  all,  and  I  suggested 
to  Eleanor,  half  in  fun,  to  write  my  stuff.  We 
seemed  so  like  one  person,  you  know.  It 
didn't  seem  like  a  thing  that  wasn't  square, 
and  Eleanor  never  seemed  to  mind  it.  I 
meant  every  day  to  leave  my  job,  but  old 

Everett  was  sick,  I  knew  the  work Oh, 

you  don't  know  how  circumstances  affect  a 
man! "  he  added  desperately.  He  was  plead- 
ing with  Ordway  for  his  own  self-respect. 
He  had  known  well  enough  from  the  first 
story  of  Eleanor's  he  had  let  go  out  that  it 
wasn't  straight — but  he  had  done  the  most 
comfortable  thing,  the  most  convenient  thing, 
the  kind  of  thing  he  had  learned  from  Eleanor. 
When  we  say  there's  one  moral  standard  for 
men  and  another  for  women,  we  always  as- 
sume that  more  is  demanded  of  women;  but 
they  are  allowed  to  practice  certain  falsities 
with  impunity,  and  when  a  man  gets  mixed  up 
in  these  petty  women's  vices  it's  quite  as  fatal 
for  him,  in  a  way,  as  for  a  woman  who  over- 
steps the  bounds  society  has  set  for  her,  and 
in  the  end  Altaire  had  to  pay. 

And  as  silence  fell  between  them  again,  and 
Altaire,  weak,  discouraged,  sat  brooding  over 
the  fire,  Ordway  found  himself- rapidly  re- 
vising his  first  uncompromising  verdict  of 
"cad."  He  remembered  how  Craven  Al- 
taire had  lived  and  how  very  little  more  the 
first  step  of  his  deception  had  been  than  that 
legitimate  collaboration  which  he  had  thought 
so  admirable.  He  ceased  blaming  Altaire, 
and  saw  with  a  sudden  flash  of  insight  that 
curiously  it  was  no  one's  fault,  but  a  legiti- 
mate outcome  of  circumstance.    Altaire  had 


never  had  anything  to  contend  against 
Eleanor  had  padded  and  wadded  every  hard 
place.  She  had  used  her  husband's  weak- 
nesses, even,  to  make  him  need  her  more, 
and  consequently  Altaire  had  spent  over 
ten  years  in  a  world  where  everything  came 
his  way,  without  any  of  the  wholesome  an- 
noyances that  a  husband  and  father  ought  to 
have.  A  stronger  man  would  not  have  made 
such  a  romantic  spectacle  as  a  husband. 
And  Ordway  was  not  so  revolted  by  the 
deception  as  by  Craven's  entire  disregard 
for  what  was  to  become  of  Eleanor's  tal- 
ent; for  his  calm  assumption  that  it  didn't 
matter  what  became  of  it.  It  was  for  that 
and  for  his  mean  jealousy  that  Ordway 
couldn't  help  despising  him.  And  yet  Ord- 
way had  to  admit  how  logically  it  had  worked 
out.  Eleanor  had  played  with  his  jealousy, 
had  cultivated  it  to  make  herself  more  im- 
portant. She  had  taught  Craven  to  disre- 
gard her  in  certain  ways  that  emotionally  she 
might  hold  the  center  of  the  stage — like  a 
bride,  like  a  man's  mistress.  Craven  stared 
for  a  long  time  into  the  fire. 

"It's  a  hateful  mess,"  he  said  at  last,  "and 
the  worst  of  it  is  I've  knocked  over  our  little 
house  of  cards." 

"  Oh,  not  so  bad  as  that,  I  hope,"  Ordway 
answered,  with  a  futile  attempt  at  consolation. 

"Why,"  he  said,  "you  don't  understand — I 
suppose  no  one  can.  I've  made  Eleanor 
cry !  "  He  looked  at  Ordway  with  something 
of  the  horror  in  his  eyes  as  if  he  had  said  he 
had  struck  her. 

"And  the  worst  of  it  is  there's  something 
gone.    I  don't  feel  the  same. " 

There  Ordway  realized  was  the  keynote  of 
their  queer  attitude  toward  each  other.  A 
man  married  as  long  as  Altaire  oughtn't  to 
have  been  fussing  about  his  feelings.  The 
happy  normal  married  women  whose  happi- 
ness is  built  on  a  firm  foundation  are  as  air 
and  sunshine  to  their  husbands,  quite  indis- 
pensable but  not  things  to  be  sentimentalized 
over.  The  Altaires  had  kept  such  a  keen 
edge  on  their  little  romance  that  here  was 
Craven  at  this  late  day  maundering  about  his 
feelings.  It's  impossible  to  escape  any  stage 
of  development,  the  march  of  the  seasons  is 
inexorable,  and  here  were  Craven  and  Eleanor 
Altaire  having  the  sort  of  emotions  they 
should  have  gotten  over  the  first  year  they 
were  married.  It  was  as  dangerous  as  having 
an  infantile  disease  late  in  life. 

If  Ordway's  talk  with  Craven  was  queer, 
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his  interview  with  Eleanor  was  extraordi- 
nary. 

Eleanor  made  not  the  slightest  effort  to  hide 
her  bitterness  of  mind.  She  was,  for  all  her 
perfection  of  manner,  a  very  natural  woman; 
her  little  evasions  and  smoothnesses  were  as 
natural  to  her  as  are  the  tactlessnesses  and 
asperities  of  some  other  women.  She  hadn't 
the  self-control  that  comes  from  the  over- 
coming of  bad  moods.  She  had  no  black 
moods;  there  wasn't  a  black  note  in  her  gay, 
charming  mind.  But  now  she  was  so  lugubri- 
ous that  it  was  absurd  considering  the  cause. 
She  looked  at  Ordway  with  those  strange 
pale  eyes  of  hers. 

"Think  of  it,"  she  said,  "he  was  jealous  of 
me.  I've  been  living  with  that  jealousy  day 
by  day,  and  jealousy  and  suspicion  have  been 
looking  at  me  out  of  Craven's  eyes  while  I've 
been  working  only  to  serve  him."  Her  voice 
had  a  pathetic  little  quaver.  She  was  awfully 
sorry  for  herself.  The  conversation  was  on 
too  tragic  a  key  for  Paul  Ordway. 

"Oh,  come,  Eleanor,"  he  remonstrated, 
"  he's  sorry  already." 

"What  difference  do  you  think  that  makes 
when  I  know  how  he  felt  ? ' '  she  insisted.  "  We 
can't  wipe  that  out,  can  we  ?  Oh,  if  it  had  only 
been  I  who  was  angry,  I  could  have  made  it 
so  easy  for  everyone."  Ordway  smiled;  hard 
as  it  was  for  her,  he  knew  Eleanor  had  visual- 
ized, with  what  matchless  tact  she  would  have 
smoothed  over  anything  that  had  hurt  her. 

"And  the  worst  of  it  is,"  she  went  on,  "he 
thinks  it's  all  over — his  jealousy.  But  I  know 
it  isn't;  that  sort  of  thing  doesn't  die  so  quick- 
ly. I'm  out  of  his  life  for  good  and  all.  I  can 
never  help  him  again.  I'll  be  of  no  more  im- 
portance to  him  than  most  women  are  to  their 
husbands." 

There  was  the  rub.  She  had,  so  to  speak, 
worked  her  fingers  to  the  bone  to  make  her- 
self the  most  important  figure  on  Craven's 
stage,  and  now  she  wouldn't  be  any  more. 

"I've  been  the  greatest  fool  there  is  in  the 
world — a  woman  who  lets  her  husband  know 
she  is  as  clever  as  he." 

"Why  did  you  do  it?"  Ordway  asked. 

"I  didn't  suppose  he  would  care  so  long  as 
no  one  knew.  He  seemed  so  pleased  at  first. 
Perhaps  he  wouldn't  have  cared  if  he  hadn't 
been  so  suspicious." 

"And  you  didn't  mind  his  not  caring?" 
Ordway  had  the  curiosity  to  inquire. 

"Why  on  earth  should  I  mind?"  she  asked 
with  the  simplicity  of  a  child — she  hadn't 
given  a  thought  to  his  moral  soundness. 
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You  won't  believe  me,  I  suppose,  but  I 
have  never  been  through  any  scene  so  violent, 
so  hateful.  I've  always  avoided  everything 
that  was  disagreeable.'.'  She  looked  at  Ord- 
way as  if  she  expected  him  to  explain  some 
riddle. 

"You've  always  evaded  and  avoided,"  he 
was  brutal  enough  to  tell  her.  "  You've  over- 
looked, smoothed  over — you've  even  pre- 
varicated when  a  lie  would  smooth  over  an 
awkwardness." 

"Yes  "—she  admitted  it  frankly— "I  have, 
of  course ;  I've  always  made  as  little  fuss 
living  as  possible.  I  suppose,"  she  added, 
"I've  never  looked  an  unpleasantness  square- 
ly in  the  face  in  my  life." 

"The  thing  that  surprises  me  is  that,  with 
your  flair  for  unpleasantness,  you  didn't  guess 
something  was  wrong  before."  And  Ordway 
realized  afterwards  that  this  was  the  most 
cruel  thing  he  could  have  said.  Her  charm- 
ing face  that  was  generally  tranquil  was  quite 
changed  with  her  grief. 

"I  did  feel  something  was  wrong!  I  did 
feel  it!"  You  would  have  supposed  she  was 
justifying  herself  for  some  crime.  "I  knew 
something  was  wrong  with  every  breath  I 
breathed!  I  felt  some  disaster  coming  over 
me  in  the  darkness.  Perhaps  you  think  I 
didn't  watch  Craven.  I  felt  I  was  fighting 
with  some  one,  with  something,  I  didn't  know 
with  what,  and  fighting  for  my  life.  All  I 
could  see  was  that  Craven  was  taking  me 
more  for  granted;  he  was  always  as  nice  to  me 
as  ever.  He's  been  secretive — you  wouldn't 
believe.  And  I  threw  myself  into  his  work 
more  and  more!  Oh,  it's  bitter  to  realize 
one's  been  a  fool!" 

"After  all,"  Ordway  went  on,  "I  don't  see 
why  you  should  make  such  a  serious  busi- 
ness of  it."  She  gave  him  one  of  her  queer 
looks. 

"I  am  not  so  blind  as  you  think,"  she  ex- 
claimed. "Don't  you  see  what  this  has 
shown  me?  Don't  you  see  our  little  romance 
is  finished  ?  Don't  you  see  that  Craven  cared 
for  me  only  because  I  made  him  comfortable, 
because  I  smoothed  his  path — I  suppose  you 
admit  I  did  smooth  it?  And  now  at  the  first 
breath  of  discomfort,  as  soon  as  I  cease  for  a 
moment  to  make  him  comfortable,  he  throws 
me  over." 

"How  do  you  mean  he  throws  you  over?  " 
asked  her  friend.  "I  suppose  you  mean  that 
for  the  time  being  he  won't  burn  any  more  of 
the  romantic  incense  before  you  that  has  been 
the  breath  of  your  life." 
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"'The  breath  of  my  life,'"  she  said  softly, 
hardly  above  a  whisper.  "Yes,  that's  it,  and 
now  that  he  doesn't  give  it  to  me,  the  awful 
thing  is  that  I  don't  care  so  much  for  him. 
Now  do  you  understand?"  she  said  with  a 
strange  note  of  triumph.  Ordway  under- 
stood only  too  much.  She  had  seen  it,  for 
once,  the  ugly  truth.  She  had  dared  to  say 
it  out  loud,  that  all  their  lovely  sentiment  was 
born  of  a  sort  of  exchange  of  mutual  benefit, 
a  beneficent  egotism,  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  raised  to  its  highest  terms. 

She  seemed  to  her  old  friend  very  brave  and 
very  lovable  as  she  stood  there.  It  was  her 
great  moment  when  what  she  had  suffered 
had  given  her  strength  to  meet  the  truth  face 
to  face  for  once. 

And  they  both  stood  looking  the  strange  fact 
straight  in  the  face,  that  Eleanor  had  been 
too  good  a  wife — that  she  had  done  it  too  well. 
That  had  she  loved  her  husband  with  the 
poignancy  of  which  some  women  are  capable 
she  couldn't  have  been  so  tactful,  so  tremen- 
dously equable.  And  that  what  she  wanted 
of  Craven  was  to  give  her  all  love  and  tender- 
ness, to  create  about  her  the  peculiar  atmos- 
phere of  devotion  and  of  peace  that  was,  as 
she  admitted,  the  "breath  of  her  life." 

Then  the  moment  of  vision  passed  and, 
"I  don't  see  how  I  failed  so,"  she  wailed; 
"it  isn't  all  Craven's  fault,  you  know.  I've 
failed  somehow,  and  I  don't  see  how.  It 
isn't  just  this — my  writing  his  stories,  I  mean 
— there's  been  something  wrong  with  us." 

"You've  merely  tried  to  keep  the  rose  in 
bud  forever,"  Ordway  said  gently.  "No  one 
can  do  that." 

"I've  wanted  to  keep  the  only  thing  in  life 
that's  beautiful.  Don't  all  women  want  to 
keep  it?  Doesn't  every  woman  fight  to  the 
death  for  it?  Did  you  ever  know  a  woman 
who  cared  for  her  husband  who  could  see  all 
romance  and  beauty  die  from  her  life  without 
trying  to  keep  it?  Isn't  it  because  we've 
always  kept  it  that  Craven  and  I  have  the 
reputation  we  have  of  happiness?  I  didn't 
myself  realize  for  years  what  it  was  that  was 
different  in  our  lives.  And  now  it  seems  we 
had  only  the  appearance  after  all,"  she  added 
with  inexpressible  sadness. 

"You've  still  got  that,"  Ordway  suggested. 

"Yes,  I've  got  the  shell  and  I'll  keep  it. 
It's  all  that  remains,"  she  said  gently. 

Ordway  had  nothing  to  answer.  He  had 
known  Eleanor  all  her  life,  and  he  was  curi- 
ously affected  by  her  shadowy  tragedy. 


He  listened  to  all  the  rest  she  had  to  say 
without  a  protest.  He  hadn't  anything  he 
could  say.  He  couldn't  tell  her,  could  he, 
that  there  were  better  things  in  life  than  the 
little  glamour  she  loved  so  ?  He  had  to  admit 
that  she  did  have  the  truth  with  her  partly. 
Every  woman  who  marries  young  clings  to  the 
poetry  of  life  with  intensity!  Only  it's  gener- 
ally with  tears  and  reproaches,  that  they 
manage  to  kill  it  off  before  its  time,  and  many 
a  pretty  romance  is  cried  to  death.  Then  the 
happier  women  go  on,  and  find  life  waiting 
for  them  and  a  great  many  things  as  worth 
while  and  as  lovely  as  what  they  cried  so  at 
losing. 

"You've  kept  it  a  long  time,"  was  all  he 
found  to  say  to  her. 

"  But  why  not  always  ?  "  she  returned.  "  I 
know,  of  course,  how  foolish  it  must  appear  to 
you.    But  it's  the  only  thing  in  life  I  care  for." 

They  never  mentioned  the  singular  inter- 
view, and,  as  he  thought  it  over  afterwards, 
the  significant  thing  to  him  was  that  they 
never  considered  Eleanor's  exquisite  work  for 
a  moment.  It  simply  never  occurred  to  her 
to  go  on.  There  was  something  rather  fine 
in  her  single-minded  devotion  to  one  sort  of 
happiness.  It  was  characteristic  of  her  that 
she  should  ignore  the  strange  interview — it 
was  her  usual  avoidance  of  everything  un- 
pleasant. 

Paul  Ordway  watched  his  two  friends  at 
first  with  apprehension  and  then  with  admira- 
tion of  the  wonderful  way  in  which  Eleanor 
kept  it  up.  For  Eleanor  had  not  told  the 
whole  truth  when  she  said  that  the  glamour 
of  life  was  the  only  thing  she  cared  for.  She 
cared,  too,  for  her  reputation — her  little  niche 
apart  was  a  solace  to  her,  and  the  training  of 
a  lifetime  stood  Craven  in  good  stead  that 
only  once  or  twice  did  he  give  a  hint  that  the 
fire  had  gone  out — that  the  hearth  was  cold. 
Only  at  such  times  as  when  his  book  was 
criticized  and  Eleanor's  stories  praised. 

So  Ordway  with  the  tenderness  of  pity,  the 
only  witness  of  the  little  tragedy,  watched  his 
friends  patching  up  their  glass  house.  He 
watched  Altaire  trying  to  forget  the  part 
Eleanor  played  in  his  success  and  trying  to 
forgive  her  unpardonable  crime. 

Sometimes  Ordway  would  ask  himself, 
"Has  she  no  pride?"  and  the  answer  came  to 
him,  "What  has  a  woman  who  loves  happiness 
more  than  love  and  adoration  more  than 
honor  to  do  with  pride?" 
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Mark — mark  the  spirit  of  invention  everywhere — 

thy  rapid  patents, 
Thy  continual  workshop,  foundries,  risen  or  rising. 

— Walt  Whitman,  in  1865. 

iHE  United  States  will  be 
more  virtuous,  more  free, 
and  more  happy,  employed 
in  agriculture  than  as  car- 
riers and  manufacturers." 
Jefferson  said  this  to  M. 
De  Warville  a  century  ago. 
What  would  Jefferson  have  thought  could  he 
have  glanced  forward  eight  or  ten  decades 
and  looked  over  these  figures  of  his  country's 
exports  of  agriculture  and  manufactures,  as 
compared  with  population  ? 


Year. 

Population. 

Exports  of 
Agriculture. 

Exports  of 
Manufactures. 

1800 
i860 
1880 
1900 

1905 

5,308,000 
31,443,000 
50,155,000 
76,303,000 
83,145,000 

$25,500,000 

256,560,000 
685,961,000 

835,858,000 

821,000,000 

$2,493,000 

40,345,000 

102,856,000 

433,851,000 

543,620,000 

For  the  fiscal  year  1905  the  United  States' 
aggregate  exportation  of  all  sorts  of  products 
(agriculture,  manufactures,  mines,  and  fisher- 
ies) was  $1,518,000,000,  which  is  a  larger 
total  of  shipments  than  that  of  England  or  any 
other  country.  While  population  since  1800 
has  increased  sixteen  times  and  exports  of 
agriculture  thirty-two  times,  exports  of  manu- 
factures have  been  multiplied  by  218.  Agri- 
cultural exports  are  still  ahead  of  those  of 
manufactures,  but  the  gap  between  them  is 
being  narrowed  rapidly.  As  compared  with 
1904,  there  was  a  falling  off  in  1905  of 
$32,000,000  in  agricultural  exports,  but  ex- 
ports of  manufactures  increased  $91,000,000. 
By  1 9 10  exports  of  manufactures  will  prob- 
ably pass  agricultural. 


Exports  of  manufactures  have  tripled  since 
the  middle  of  Cleveland's  second  term,  1895. 
They  are  more  than  the  country's  merchan- 
dise exports  of  all  sorts  when  we  were  cele- 
brating the  centennial  of  the  nation's  birth, 
1876,  in  Grant's  days.  They  are  far  more 
than  the  country's  entire  exports  and  imports 
of  merchandise  in  the  Appomattox  year,  1865. 

In  all  the  world's  markets  the  products  of 
our  factories  have  been  making  conquests. 
This  is  what  Europe  styles  the  "  American 
invasion."  It  is  what  Count  Goluchowski, 
Austria-Hungary's  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, sounded  the  alarm  about  in  1900,  and 
called  on  Europe  to  combine  against.  Eu- 
rope's peril  from  this  source  is  greater  in  1906 
than  it  was  in  1900.  It  will  be  greater  in  1907 
and  1 9 10  than  it  is  in  1906. 

.  Exports  of  manufactures  are  increasing  in  a 
high  ratio,  because  production  is  expanding 
rapidly.  From  a  low  figure,  as  compared 
with  agriculture  in  1800,  the  value  of  the  out- 
put of  the  country's  factories  and  foundries 
had  advanced  to  $13,000,000,000  in  1900, 
while  the  value  of  the  products  of  the  country's 
farms  was  only  $3,764,000,000  in  that  year. 
Between  1850,  the  first  year  in  which  an 
official  inquiry  was  made,  and  1900  the  value 
of  the  products  of  manufactures  multiplied 
thirteenfold,  or  several  times  the  ratio  of  the 
increase  in  farm  products.  From  1900  to 
1906  the  lead  in  the  output  of  the  factories 
over  the  farms  has  been  rapidly  lengthened. 
The  number  of  persons  employed  in  manu- 
factures, however,  and  the  amount  of  money 
invested  in  them  are  less  than  in  agriculture. 

Holding  a  minor  place  among  the  great 
nations  in  the  output  of  its  mills  and  factories 
a  century  ago,  the  United  States  passed  Great 
Britain  in  1880,  and  took  the  first  place  among 
the  countries  of  the  world.  Our  output  of 
manufactures  in  1906  is  double  that  of  Great 
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Britain.  It  exceeds  that  of  Germany,  France, 
and  Russia  in  the  aggregate. 

America  is  beating  the  world  in  the  magni- 
tude and  the  diversity  of  its  activities,  because 
it  has  larger  and  more  varied  natural  resources, 
more  capital,  greater  concentration  and  con- 
solidation in  its  industries,  uses  more  and  bet- 
ter machinery,  is  more  responsive  to  changing 
conditions,  has  fewer  restrictions  on  business, 
and  makes  a  better  observance  of  the  rule  of 
the  "square  deal"  in  trade. 

Moreover,  it  furnishes  the  very  important 
incentive  of  a  larger  and  more  profitable  home 
market  than  any  other  country  provides.  Our 
domestic  commerce, in  1906  is  about  $25,000,- 
000,000,  which'  exceeds  that  of  Great  Britain 
and  Germany  combined,  is  more  than  the  en- 
tire world's  foreign  commerce,  and  is  nine  times 
the  aggregate  of  our  own  exports  and  imports. 

When,  in  1901,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  and 
others  organized  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration (the  Steel  Trust),  the  world  saw  in 
conspicuous  operation  one  of  the  forces  which 
have  given  the  United  States'  activities  a  mag- 
nitude and  a  variety  unknown  elsewhere.  In 
a  land  in  which  capital  is  more  abundant  than 
in  any  other  country,  and  in  which  concentra- 
tion of  effort  has  been  carried  to  lengths  not 
approached  anywhere  else,  there  was  seen  in 
the  Steel  Trust  a  larger  concentration  of 
capital  than  had  been  accomplished  before. 
The  capital  stock  was  $1,100,000,000.  The 
outstanding  securities  of  the  two  dozen  or 
more  companies  represented  directly  or  in- 
directly in  the  federation  was  $1,370,000,000. 

Morgan  and  Schwab's  Steel  Trust  is  only 
the  larger  operation  of  a  principle  which  has 
been  active  in  a  steadily  increasing  degree  for 
many  years.  All  the  trust's  important  units 
— the  Federal  Steel  Company,  the  National 
Steel  Company,  the  American  Tin  Plate 
Company,  the  National  Tube  Company, 
and  the  rest  of  them — all,  that  is  to  say,  except 
the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  were  themselves 
the  result  of  one  or  more  consolidations. 

The  Steel  Trust's  range  of  work  is  bigger 
than  its  name.  This  will  show  why  its  oper- 
ations are  a  large  force  in  the  world's  activi- 
ties. As  set  forth  by  its  charter,  that  combine 
is  here  "to  manufacture  iron,  steel,  manga- 
nese, coke,  copper,  lumber,  and  other  mate- 
rials," and  all  articles  composed  partly  of  any 
of  those  things;  to  buy,  lease,  or  develop  lands 
containing  any  of  those  things,  as  well  as 
stone  or  oil;  and  "to  construct  bridges,  build- 
ings, machinery,  ships,  boats,  engines,  cars, 
and  other  equipment,  railroads,  docks,  slips, 


elevators,  waterworks,  gas  works,  and  elec- 
tric works,  viaducts,  aqueducts,  canals,  and 
other  waterways,  and  any  other  means  of 
transportation,"  and  to  sell  or  otherwise  dis- 
pose of  any  of  those  things. 

De  Lolme  said  the  British  Parliament  could 
do  anything  except  change  a  man  into  a 
woman  or  a  woman  into  a  man.  The  powers 
of  the  Carnegie-Frick-Morgan  combine  are 
nearly  as  broad. 

What  has  the  Steel  Trust  accomplished? 
It  has  built  up  an  immense  federation  of  in- 
dustries and  activities;  has  abolished  waste 
without  altogether  checking  competition,  or 
seeking  to  check  it,  among  the  constituent 
members  of  the  federation;  has  given  unity  of 
direction  to  them  in  their  larger  operations; 
has  incited  and  rewarded  invention;  has  in- 
troduced vast  economies  in  production  and 
distribution;  and  has  cheapened  production  to 
an  extent  which  has  greatly  increased  the  out- 
put, and  won  new  markets  at  home  and 
abroad.  Here  are  some  of  the  reasons  why 
the  United  States  iron  and  steel  sales  in  the 
outside  world  have  tripled  in  the  past  few 
years.  With  an  aggregate  of  $134,000,000, 
they  led  all  the  United  States'  exports  of 
manufactures  in  1905.  Here  also  is  why 
the  warning  against  American  competition, 
sounded  by  Austria-Hungary's  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  is  quoted  often  by  European 
publicists.  This,  likewise,  is  why  Leroy- 
Beaulieu,  one  of  Europe's  most  eminent 
economists,  says  the  Old  World  is  in  danger 
of  being  thrown  into  financial  and  industrial 
subordination  to  the  American  Republic. 

The  Steel  Trust  is  cited  here  because  it  is 
the  newest  and  the  largest — the  largest  in  the 
world — of  the  great  concentrations  of  capital 
and  enterprise,  and  because  the  conquests  it 
has  achieved  are  typical  of  those  which  are 
being  won  by  the  Amalgamated  Copper  Com- 
pany, by  the  Standard  Oil  corporation,  and  by 
other  great  combines.  Copper  stood  second 
on  the  list  of  United  States'  exports  of  manu- 
factures in  1905,  with  sales  of  $86,000,000, 
and  refined  mineral  oil,  $72,000,000,  was  third 
on  the  roll  of  manufactured  shipments  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  that  year. 

Marcus  Daly,  Robert  Bacon  (representing 
the  house  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan),  Frederick 
P.  Olcott,  James  Stillman,  Roswell  P.  Flower, 
William  G.  Rockefeller,  Henry  H.  Rogers, 
and  others,  in  1899,  organized  the  Amalga- 
mated Copper  Company,  with  a  capital  of 
$75,000,000.  The  Amalgamated  was  a  mer- 
ger of  the  principal  producing  properties  of 
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Montana,  Arizona,  and  the  Lake  Superior 
district.  Like  the  Steel  Trust,  but  on  a 
smaller  scale,  the  Amalgamated  also  operates 
railways  and  steamboats. 

The  United  States'  copper  output  was  only 
27,000  tons  in  1880,  or  seventeen  per  cent  of 
the  world's  production.  It  was  400,000  tons, 
of  a  market  value  of  $130,000,000,  and  fifty- 
six  per  cent  of  the  world's  yield  in  1905.  The 
Amalgamated  consolidation  and  its  constit- 
uent parts,  some  of  which  were  also  mergers 
of  previous  companies,  are  largely  responsible 
for  this  vast  increase  in  production.  Daly 
is  dead;  Bacon,  now  President  Roosevelt's 
First  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  has  stepped 
out;  but,  under  the  direction  of  Rogers,  Fred- 
erick P.  Olcott,  James  Stillman,  William  and 
William  G.  Rockefeller,  and  other  magnates, 
Amalgamated  is  more  active  in  1906  than  at 
any  previous  time  in  its  history.  Its  capital 
has  been  increased  to  $155,000,000,  and  it 
controls  the  production  of  twenty  per  cent  of 
the  entire  world's  copper  yield.  Amalga- 
mated has  helped  to  meet,  and  likewise  to 
create,  the  great  and  rapidly  growing  demand 
at  home  and  abroad  in  electrical  appliances, 
and  has  impressed  itself  on  the  world's  indus- 
tries and  commerce. 

The  Steel  Trust,  Amalgamated,  Standard 
Oil,  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining 
Company,  and  the  combines  in  general,  with 
their  affiliated  railway  and  steamboat  inter- 
ests, explain,  too,  the  expansion  in  the  coun- 
try's aggregate  mineral  product  from  $500,- 
000,000  in  1894  to  $1,600,000,000  in  1905. 

Much  of  the  country's  growth  in  mining 
and  manufacturing  is  due  to  the  South's 
awakening  since  Appomattox.  While  the 
South's  mills  used  only  221,000  bales  of  cot- 
ton in  1880,  as  compared  with  1,574,000  by 
Northern  mills,  they  consumed  2,140,000 
bales  in  1905,  as  against  2,138,000  by  the 
North.  This  would  surprise  Calhoun  could 
he  see  it.  He  would  be  still  more  startled  by 
a  sight  of  the  South's  mines  and  furnaces.  A 
new  Pittsburg,  with  an  advantage  over  the 
old  in  having  its  coal  and  iron  nearer,  has 
arisen  at  Birmingham,  Ala. 

"In  a  century  America  will  pass  England 
as  a  coal  producer,"  said  William  Stanley 
Jevons,  the  British  economist,  in  1865,  when 
the  United  States  output  was  only  9,000,000 
tons,  as  compared  with  100,000,000  for  Great 
Britain.  His  prediction,  doubted  here  and 
derided  there,  was  verified  in  a  third  of  the 
time.    We  passed  Great  Britain  in  coal  yield 


in  1900,  just  as  we  passed  her  in  iron  produc- 
tion in  1895,  and  in  the  aggregate  of  our 
manufactures  in  1880,  and  we  have  been  in- 
creasing our  lead  in  all  those  things  ever  since. 
We  lead  the  world  also  in  copper,  cotton, 
lead,  and  many  other  articles. 

While  the  late  Secretary  Hay  was  appealing 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  open  door  in  China, 
we  were  pushing  the  door  open  still  farther. 
Our  sales  of  manufactures  to  China  and  Hong 
Kong  increased  from  $23,000,000  in  1904  to 
$63,000,000  in  1905,  and  to  Japan  there  was 
a  jump  in  the  same  time  from  $25,000,000  to 
$52,000,000.  Among  the  sales  to  Japan  in 
1905  were  151  locomotives,  as  compared  with 
seventy-four  in  1904.  The  close  of  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War  has  opened  to  us  new  markets 
in  Manchuria,  Korea,  China,  and  Japan. 

While  only  three  per  cent  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  lived  in  towns  of  8,000  in- 
habitants or  over  in  1800,  thirty-three  per 
cent  did  this  in  1900,  and  thirty-five  per  cent 
do  it  in  1906.  Here  is  one  of  the  results  of 
the  swing  from  agriculture  to  the  general  in- 
dustrial activities.  Iowa's  census  of  1905 
showed  a  falling  off  of  21,000  in  population 
since  1900.  This  was  due  to  the  shrinkage 
in  the  farming  regions.  The  towns  gained, 
but  not  enough  to  offset  the  decline  in  the 
agricultural  sections.  Minnesota  made  an 
increase  in  population  in  1905,  as  compared 
with  1900,  but  entirely  in  industrial  centers. 

As  population  grows  with  us  at  the  rate  of 
1,500,000  a  year,  the  home  demand  for  food 
increases,  while  there  is  no  corresponding 
expansion  in  the  supply.  In  1905  our  ex- 
ports of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  were  the 
smallest  since  1872.  They  have  been  in- 
creasing in  the  past  few  months,  but  the  spurt 
will  not  last.  To  the  great  European  im- 
porting markets  Russia  now  sends  more 
wheat  than  the  United  States,  while  Argentina 
sends  more  wheat  and  corn.  Argentina, 
which  uses  comparatively  little  at  home,  has 
gained  the  precedence  as  a  grain-exporting 
country,  which  we  held  until  recently.  For 
certain  articles  of  food  we  are  showing  a 
growing  reliance  on  other  countries.  This 
tendency  must  rapidly  increase  as  the  volume 
and  variety  of  our  activities  enlarge  and  as 
the  home  demand  for  food  broadens. 

Right  before  our  eyes,  although  we  may 
overlook  the  fact,  the  United  States  is  being 
transformed  from  an  agricultural  country  into 
a  vast  industrial  community,  and  is  thus  rad- 
ically changing  its  relations  to  the  world. 


CURRENT   REFLECTIONS 

By   EDWARD  S.   MARTIN 


Nf   the  course   of    the   last 
twenty    years    in    Massa- 
chusetts the  annual  num- 
ber of  divorces  has  doubled 
relatively    to     the    annual 
number    of   marriages. 
Twenty   years   ago    about 
one  Massachusetts  marriage  in  thirty  ended 
in  a  divorce.     In  1902  the  ratio  of  divorces  to 
marriages  was  one  to  17.4;  in  1903,  one  to 
15.6;  in  1004,  one  to  15.3.    I  do  not  know 
that  Massachusetts  vaunts  herself  openly  on 
being  the  most  civilized  State  in  the  Union, 
but  if  she  should,  she  could  make  out  a  pretty 
strong  case  in  support  of  her  vaunt.     At  any 
rate,  she  has  her  due  proportion  of  good  peo- 
ple, and  has  good  divorce  laws,  and  to  accept 
her  as  a  representative  State,  and  her  divorce 
experience  as  a  representative  experience,  im- 
plies no  disparagement  to  any  other  State. 
The  popularity  of  divorce  is  increasing  in  the 
United  States,  and  presumably  the  ratio  of 
increase  in  Massachusetts  indicates  closely 
enough  what  the  average  ratio  of  increase  Is, 
or  is  going  to  be,  in  the  rest  of  the  country. 

What  is  to  be  inferred  from  these  Massa- 
chusetts figures?  Is  it  that  marriage  is  losing 
its  hold  upon  the  Americans?  Will  one  mar- 
riage in  seven  end  in  divorce  in  1934,  and  one 
marriage  in  three  in  i960?  The  figures  do 
not  warrant  such  deductions.  It  is  fair  to 
infer,  not  that  more  marriages  fail  than  used 
to  fail,  but  merely  that  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  failures  go  for  treatment  to  the  divorce 
courts.  And  whether  that  is  an  evil,  and  if 
so  how  much  of  an  evil,  is  an  interesting  sub- 
ject for  speculation. 

There  are  two  standards  about  mar- 
riage and  divorce,  the  Christian  and  the 
secular.  The  Christian  standard,  based  on 
Christ's  words  as  twice  recorded  in  the  New 
Testament,  makes  adultery  the  only  legiti- 
mate basis  for  divorce,  and  denies  remarriage 


to  the  guilty  party.  That  standard  accords 
perfectly  with  the  Christian  theory  of  mar- 
riage, by  which  twain  become  one  flesh,  and 
the  joined  of  God  are  to  be  inseparable  by 
man.  That  theory  of  marriage  has  not  been 
beaten  and  is  not  likely  to  be.  But  Christ, 
when  he  expounded  it,  made  mention  of  an- 
other theory  and  practice  of  marriage  and 
divorce  in  use  in  the  society  in  which  he  lived. 
"Moses  for  the  hardness  of  your  hearts," 
He  said,  "suffered  you  to  put  away  your 
wives,  but  from  the  beginning  it  hath  not  been 
so."  And  when  the  disciples  demurred  at 
the  strictness  of  His  rule  and  questioned  the 
expediency  of  getting  married  at  all  if  mar- 
riage was  to  be  so  confining,  He  seemed  to 
admit  that  their  deprecation  was  not  alto- 
gether unnatural,  and  explained,  "All  men 
cannot  receive  this  saying,  but  they  to  whom 
it  is  given.  He  that  is  able  to  receive  it,  let 
him  receive  it." 

So  that  rs  where  we  are  left.  Nearly  all 
of  us  who  are  capable  of  tak  ing  thought  accept 
the  Christian  ideal  of  marriage  as  the  true  one, 
and  if  we  get  married  at  all  it  is  with  a  sincere 
and  definite  purpose  of  continuing  so  bound 
for  better  or  worse  "until  death  do  us  part." 
Ail  the  divorce  laws  in  Christian  countries  are 
based  on  the  Christian  ideal  of  marriage  and 
recognize  its  general  intention.  It  is  not 
possible  to  make  a  contract  of  marriage  for 
a  stipulated  term,  or  during  good  behavior. 
The  contract  is  for  life.  But  because  our 
notions  of  justice  make  us  feel  that  a  contract 
which  one  party  deliberately  abuses  ought  not 
to  hold  the  other  party  to  it,  the  laws  empower 
the  courts  to  grant  divorces  for  causes  that  to 
the  lawgivers  of  various  States  seem  reasonable 
and  sufficient.  Everybody  knows  how  great 
a  disparity  there  is  in  the  views  of  our  State 
lawgivers  as  to  what  constitutes  due  ground 
for  divorce.  Some  States  in  their  statutes 
maintain  the  Christian  position  and  makeadul- 
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tery  the  only  ground,  forbidding  the  guilty 
party  to  marry  again.  Others  grant  release 
for  cruelty,  drunkenness,  nonsupport,  incom- 
patibility of  disposition,  and  other  reasons, 
and  leave  both  the  guilty  and  the  innocent 
parties  to  use  their  own  discretion  about  re- 
marrying. The  result  of  this  diversity  of 
secular  laws  is  that  married  Americans  who 
are  tired  of  their  bargain  and  have  time 
enough  and  money  enough  to  devote  to  get- 
ting quit  of  it  can  usually  do  so  without  much 
trouble,  provided  their  spouses  do  not  object. 
But  it  is  still  very  hard  for  an  American  man 
to  get  rid  of  a  wife  who  has  not  seriously 
misbehaved  unless  she  is  willing  to  be  rid 
of  him. 

The  variety  in  divorce  laws  that  has  come 
in  this  country  from  the  liberty  the  States 
have  used  in  statute  making  is  usually  set 
down  as  a  great  evil.  I  suppose  it  is.  Cer- 
tainly, it  has  many  evil  results.  A  perfect 
divorce  law  for  all  the  country  would  be  bet- 
ter. But  would  an  imperfect  law  for  all  the 
States  be  any  better  and  is  there  any  reason- 
able possibility  of  any  State  or  aggregation  of 
States  getting  a  law  that  is  better  than  im- 
perfect? Any  conceivable  divorce  law  will 
make  some  hard  cases,  and  the  lack  of  a 
divorce  law  will  make  still  worse  ones.  Some 
persons  will  suffer  in  any  case.  I  am  not  so 
sure  as  some,  perhaps  better  informed  per- 
sons, are  that  one  imperfect  divorce  law  for 
the  whole  country  would  be  so  very  much 
better  than  some  variety  in  imperfections. 
There  are  advantages  about  flexibility.  A 
marriage  is  usually  past  ready  cure  when  the 
partners  to  it  begin  to  read  the  statutes  and 
compare  Rhode  Island  with  South  Dakota. 

Who  has  vested  interests  in  a  marriage 
that  are  entitled  to  be  respected  when  there 
comes  the  question  of  a  divorce?  First  of  all 
the  children  of  that  marriage,  if  there  are  any; 
then  the  two  parties  to  the  marriage  contract; 
then  society,  including  the  relatives  and 
friends  of  the  spouses,  the  church  whose  rep- 
resentative married  them,  and  the  public  at 
large,  which  has  an  interest  in  maintaining 
the  permanency  of  marriage.  The  children 
have  the  best  right  to  have  their  interests 
consulted,  for  they  are  innocent  and  involun- 
tary participants  in  the  profits  and  the  losses 
of  the  marriage.  The  preference  of  either 
or  both  parents  for  divorce  may  justly  be  set 
aside  if  it  is  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the 
children.     A  young  girl,  her  reason  upset  by 


vain  efforts  to  reconcile  her  parents  who  were 
getting  a  divorce,  shot  her  father  the  other  day 
and  was  herself  barely  saved  by  him  from  sui- 
cide. And  the  next  day  the  papers  told  of  a 
sixteen-year-old  boy  at  boarding  school  who, 
hearing  that  his  parents  had  been  divorced  in 
spite  of  his  efforts  to  prevent  it,  turned  on  the 
gas  in  his  bedroom  and  died.  That  girl  and 
that  boy  had  been  swindled  by  their  parents. 
Had  the  parents  a  moral,  and  should  they 
have  had  a  legal,  right  to  a  divorce  as  against 
the  wishes  and  interests  of  those  children? 
The  interest  of  children  in  a  marriage  is  the 
vital  interest.  All  others  are  sentimental  as 
compared  with  it.  Should  there  not  be  an 
age  of  consent  at  which  children  shall  be 
permitted  to  permit  the  divorce  of  their  par- 
ents? Prior  to  that  age  their  interests  might 
be  protected  by  the  courts,  and  failing  their 
permission  when  they  are  old  enough  the 
divorce  might  wait  until  they  are  at  least 
twenty-one.  Legal  separation  might  as  well 
be  allowed  even  to  parents  where  circum- 
stances warrant  it  and  under  reasonable  con- 
ditions, for  that  is  not  incurable  and  does  not 
leave  either  parent  free  to  marry  again,  but 
the  first  question  as  to  the  granting  of  a 
complete  divorce  should  be  how  it  will  affect 
the  children  of  the  marriage.  When  a  di- 
vorce is  warranted  and  promises  to  benefit 
them,  grant  it.  When  it  seems  likely  to  be 
prejudicial  to  their  interests,  withhold  it  until 
it  may  come  without  harm  to  them. 

When  there  are  no  children,  the  divorce 
question  is  simplified,  but  how  far  it  still  is 
from  being  simple  and  how  far  American 
public  opinion  still  is  from  an  agreement 
about  it  is  illustrated  by  the  great  variety, 
above  noticed,  of  the  divorce  .laws  in  the 
different  States.  The  many  States  are  as 
yet  of  many  minds  as  to  what  are  proper 
grounds  for  divorce,  and  their  several  stat- 
utes will  never  be  harmonized  until  there  is 
such  a  crystallization  of  general  sentiment 
as  has  not  yet  shown  any  sign  of  coming. 
We  can  agree  that  when  one  party  has  ful- 
filled the  marriage  contract  and  the  other 
has  broken  it,  it  is  for  the  faithful  and  in- 
nocent party  to  say  whether  or  not  the  con- 
tract shall  be  annulled.  We  can  agree  that 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  innocent 
party  ought  to  be  protected.  But  how  about 
the  case  where  the  marriage  is  childless  and 
hopelessly  distasteful  to  both  parties,  and 
they  both  want  to  be  quit  of  their  bonds  and 
can  agree  about  the  details  of  release?    Is  it 
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necessary  as  a  matter  of  morals  and  public 
policy  to  hold  them  to  their  contract  and 
make  them  live  it  out?  Having  made  a  mess 
of  one  experiment  must  they  be  estopped 
from  ever  making  another?  It  is  chiefly  on 
that  issue  that  opinion  divides. 

In  considering  divorce  it  makes  a  differ- 
ence whether  you  start  with  the  idea  of  Chris- 
tian marriage  and  consider  all  defections  from 
it  as  so  many  evidences  of  demoralization,  or 
whether  you  begin  with  a  view  of  a  large  and 
varied  assortment  of  male  and  female  human 
creatures  with  the  propensity  to  pair  off,  and 
observe  their  matings.  From  the  first  point 
of  view  the  large  number  of  American  di- 
vorces will  seem  to  betoken  a  lamentable  lack 
of  constancy  and  rectitude  of  purpose.  From 
the  second  point  of  view  the  very  large 
proportion  of  marriages  that  hold  good  will 
seem  a  splendid  testimony  to  the  continuity 
of  human  preferences  and  the  influence  of 
Christian  civilization.  No  less  lofty  a  con- 
ception of  marriage  than  Christ's  would  serve 
for  an  ideal.  The  realization  of  that  ideal  is 
its  own  munificent  reward;  the  failure  to  real- 
ize it  is  its  own  punishment.  To  Christ  such 
failure  seems  to  have  appeared  a  sufficient 
punishment,  if  we  may  judge  from  His  com- 
passionate attitude  toward  the  woman  taken 
in  adultery.  Nobody  ever  developed  the 
graces  of  Christian  character  by  compulsion 
of  law,  and  laws  cannot  be  expected  to  keep 
all  marriages  up  to  the  Christian  standards. 
All  Christian  influence,  direct  and  indirect, 
may  properly  be  exerted  to  make  marriages 
permanent,  but  secular  laws  may  hardly  at- 
tempt with  safety  to  constrain  folks  to  the 
realization  of  Christian  ideals.  I  cannot  see 
that  if  our  divorce  laws  were  stricter  it  would 
necessarily  improve  the  status  of  marriage. 
What  sort  of  people  are  getting  divorces  as  it 
is?  A  small  proportion  of  the  applicants  are 
people  of  character  and  probity  who  have 
made  unfortunate  marriages  from  which  by 
any  standard  of  estimation  they  are  entitled  to 
be  released.  Another  group  is  composed  of 
people  of  advantageous  social  standing,  but 
of  undisciplined  natures  and  light  character, 
whose  manner  of  life  and  pursuit  of  pleasure 
demoralize  their  standards  of  behavior. 
When  married  people  of  this  sort  get  tired  of 
one  another  they  want  divorce  that  will  qual- 
ify them  to  marry  some  one  else  and  will  so 


far  protect  their  reputations  that  they  may 
still  be  received  in  the  society  that  is  most  to 
their  taste.  This  sort  of  convenient  divorce 
the  churches  justly  disapprove,  and  the  more 
reputable  members  of  polite  society  regard 
with  a  sort  of  toleration  which  is  pitiful,  dis- 
gusted, or  scornful,  according  to  the  chari- 
tableness of  the  observer.  If  light-minded 
people  could  go  to  court  and  get  divorces  at 
will  and  remarry  without  prejudice  to  their 
standing  in  society,  it  would  argue  a  serious 
corruption  in  morals.  But  that  cannot  be 
done.  The  contrary  is  so  decidedly  true  that 
even  the  divorced  people  whose  characters  and 
behavior  entitle  them  to  respect,  and  whose 
misfortunes  entitle  them  to  sympathy,  suffer 
much  from  the  prejudice  with  which  all 
divorce  is  regarded. 

But  the  great  bulk  of  the  divorces  are 
obtained  by  people  of  no  particular  standing 
and  no  advantageous  bringing  up,  who  find 
that  they  are  badly  married  and  want  to  try 
again.  This  class  includes  a  vast  number  of 
women  who  are  deserted  by  their  husbands 
and,  being  left  without  means  of  support,  are 
the  more  disposed,  if  opportunity  offers,  to 
marry  again  for  the  sake  of  a  decent  mainte- 
nance. It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  inter- 
ests of  society  are  gravely  menaced  by  stat- 
utes which  enable  a  decent  woman  without 
means  of  support  to  cut  loose  from  a  husband 
who  has  deserted  her,  and  take  up,  if  she  can, 
with  one  who  is  worth  sticking  to.  We  may 
say  that  having  made  one  failure  of  marriage 
she  had  better  let  that  institution  alone,  but 
certainly  we  need  not  add  to  her  troubles  by 
harsh  consideration  of  her  efforts  to  reshape 
her  life. 

We  shall  never  all  be  satisfied  with  any 
conclusion  about  divorce.  Divorce  is  failure, 
and  failure  is  never  pleasing.  Our  ideal  of 
marriage  is  right  as  it  stands,  and  marriage 
that  conforms  with  it  is  so  immeasurably 
better  than  any  sort  of  divorce  that  it  would 
seem  safe  to  trust  it  to  maintain  itself  irre- 
spective of  restriction  or  compulsory  legisla- 
tion. Society  will  not  become  corrupt  be- 
cause divorce  is  too  easy,  though  divorce  may 
become  too  common  because  of  the  corrup- 
tion of  public  morals.  Divorce  is  a  symptom, 
far  more  than  a  cause,  of  corruption. 


THE   WORLD   FOR  A  MONTH 


The  Panama  Canal  will  henceforth  be  a 
fruitful  topic  for  investigations,  for  news- 
paper editorials,  and  for  endless  articles.  All 
this,  because  one  fine  day  Poultney  Bigelow, 
globe  trotter  and  friend  of  the  German 
Emperor,  landed  in  the  Canal  Zone,  and  took 
a  look  at  where  the  big  ditch  ought  to  be. 
He  found  that  the  conditions  there  were 
"disgraceful."  He  immediately  wrote  an 
article  telling  that  the  moral  as  well  as  the 
physical  atmosphere  was  utterly  bad,  and 
that  so  far  from  being  improved,  it  is  suffered 
to  grow  worse.  That  was  meat  for  the 
President's  opponents  in  Congress.  The 
President  challenged  investigation,  and  the 
Senate  at  once  passed  a  resolution  accepting 
the  challenge.  John  Sharp  Williams,  the 
Democratic  leader  of  the  House,  with  char- 
acteristic pessimism  fears  a  recrudescence 
of  the  De  Lesseps  conditions.  But  when 
Governor  Magoon  of  the  Canal  Zone  reached 
New  York,  he  laughed  at  the  charges  of 
Poultney  Bigelow,  and  as  a  proof  of  the  sani- 
tary conditions  he  brought  his  own  fine  physi- 
cal condition.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Bigelow's 
charge  of  idleness  in  the  Zone,  he  remarked 
that  the  writer  forgot  it  happened  to  be 
Thanksgiving  Day  when  he  landed.  Other- 
wise, said  the  governor,  there  are  45,000  men 
at  work  on  the  Isthmus. 

Niagara  Falls,  there  is  some  reason  to 
hope,  will  be  protected  against  further  in- 
roads from  corporations  seeking  franchises  to 
utilize  the  power  and  to  spoil  the  spectacle 
forever.  President  Roosevelt  suggested  in  his 
message  that  New  York  should  turn  over  its 
share  of  the  Falls  to  the  Federal  Government. 
Similarly,  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Do- 
minion Parliament  providing  that  Canada 
cooperate  with  the  United  States.  So  long 
as  New  York  State  and  the  Province  of 
Ontario  control  the  Falls  the  spoliation  is 
bound  to  continue.  But  once  the  national 
governments  take  charge  the  wonder  of  the 
North  American  continent  may  yet  be 
preserved. 


A  third  term  for  President  Roosevelt  is  a 
subject  that  keeps  cropping  up  from  time  to 
time.  Mr.  Jacob  Riis  was  reported  to  have 
announced  that  the  President  would  have  to 
accept  a  third  term  if  it  were  forced  upon  him. 
But  even  aside  from  Mr.  Riis  many  believe 
the  President  could  be  induced  to  be  again  a 
candidate.  Republicans  in  Washington,  how- 
ever, talk  of  Speaker  Cannon,  of  Root  and 
of  Taft  as  the  next  Republican  candidates. 
Mr.  Root,  it  is  said,  went  so  far  as  to  "nomi- 
nate "  Mr.  Taft  at  a  club  dinner. 

"Would  you  take  second  place?"  asked 
Mr.  Taft. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  Secretary  of  State 
promptly.  "Who  wouldn't  serve  under  a 
President  who  will  be  not  only  the  center  of 
his  administration,  but  also  its  circumfer- 
ence ?  " 

A  significant  feature  of  the  British 
elections  was  the  rise  of  the  Labor  Party  as 
a  force  to  be  reckoned  with  henceforth. 
Labor  has  not  only  secured  an  unprecedented 
number  of  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  even  a  place  in  the  Ministry.  Robert 
Blatchford,  editor  of  the  Clarion,  a  Labor 
organ,  and  a  writer  on  socialism,  announces 
that  now,  at  last,  "Labor  is  inside.  Some- 
thing will  happen."  He  desires  the  British 
workingmen  to  put  at  least  200  Labor 
members  into  the  House  of  Commons. 
And  then  he  looks  for  some  of  the  benefits  of 
the  socialism  he  has  so  long  been  preaching — 
nationalization  of  railways  and  mines,  nation- 
alization of  banks,  old-age  pensions,  vastly 
improved  education  for  the  working  classes, 
and  so  on. 

Henry  M.  Stanley,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, received  the  assignment  to  find  Dr. 
Livingstone  just  as  though  it  were  a  matter 
of  reporting  a  fire  or  a  riot.  The  Chicago 
Record-Herald  is  determined  to  outdo  any 
previous  newspaper  enterprise. 

Frank  B.  Noyes,  editor  of  the  Record- 
Herald,  gave  this  assignment  to  Walter  Well- 
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man,  the  paper's  Washington  correspondent: 
"Build  an  airship;  go  find  the  north  pole 
and  report  by  wireless  and  by  cable  the 
progress  you  make." 

The  airship,  in  process  of  construction  by 
Santos-Dumont  in  Paris,  will  carry  5,500 
pounds  of  gasoline,  five  men,  a  living  car, 
convertible  into  a  boat  if  necessary,  food  and 
supplies  for  seventy-five  dogs,  and  a  complete 
sledging  outfit  to  provide  against  emergency. 
Wireless  telegraph  stations  will  be  established 
at  Spitzbergen  and  Hammerfest,  Norway. 
The  start  is  to  be  made  either  in  July  or  in 
August,  and  Mr.  Wellman's  intention  is  not 
only  to  report  progress  daily,  But  "even  from 
the  pole  itself,  should  we  reach  it." 

King  Christian  IX  of  Denmark,  long 
known  as  "the  grandfather  of  Europe"  and 
the  "father-in-law  of  all  royalty,"  who  died 
on  January  29th,  left  behind  him  no  wealth, 
but  a  great  name.  The  greater  part  of 
Europe  is  ruled  by  his  illustrious  progeny. 
He  was  a  poor  prince  whom  the  powers 
elevated  to  the  throne  of  Denmark  in  1863 
because  his  wife,  the  Princess  Louise,  was  of 
the  house  of  Oldenbourg,  the  male  line  of 
which  had  become  extinct.  Of  King  Chris- 
tian's six  children,  Frederick,  the  eldest,  is 
now  King  of  Denmark;  George  is  King  of 
Greece.  One  daughter  is  Queen  of  England; 
another,  Empress  Dowager  of  Russia;  one 
has  married  into  the  royal  family  of  Great 
Britain  and  one  into  the  house  of  Orleans. 
Many  grandchildren  extend  Christian's  con- 
nection with  all  Europe. 

His  distinction  lay  in  his  fine  character. 
He  was  a  potent  influence  for  European  peace 
through  his  children,  who  used  to  gather  in- 
formally at  Copenhagen  in  family  reunions. 
The  old  monarch  himself  was  too  poor  to 
travel  in  state  to  so  many  different  kingdoms. 
He  was  a  tall,  powerfully  built  man  with 
kindly  blue  eyes  and  a  friendly  face.  He 
walked  through  the  streets  of  Copenhagen 
and  about  his  estates  like  any  other  man  with- 


out a  thought  of  guards,  and  he  had  friends 
in  all  grades  of  society.  The  new  King  of 
Denmark,  Frederick  VIII,  now  in  his  sixty- 
third  year,  has  many  of  his  father's  character- 
istics. 

Religious  disturbances  are  so  utterly 
unknown  in  this  country  that  the  recent 
disturbances  in  France  attracted  all  the  more 
attention.  Under  the  new  Associations  law 
the  French  Government  set  to  work  taking 
inventories  of  church  property  and  church 
contents.  To  have  the  officers  of  the  law 
enter  and  lay  sacrilegious  hands  on  the  vessels 
of  the  church  was  more  than  the  worshipers 
could  stand.  They  attacked  the  officers  with 
sticks  and  sword  canes,  made  barricades  of 
chairs  and  pews — they  always  make  barri- 
cades in  Paris — and  nothing  short  of  streams 
of  water  poured  into  the  churches  by  the 
fire  department  could  quench  the  religious 
fervor.  The  universal  comment  was  that 
Premier  Rouvier  failed  to  use  proper  tact, 
although  he  gave  orders  to  the  police  to  be 
"tactful." 

Railway  rates,  some  opine,  are  as  far 
as  ever  from  being  regulated.  The  House 
passed  the  Hepburn  bill  with  all  possible 
speed  and,  so  to  speak,  "put  it  up"  to  the 
Senate.  The  President  wished  to  hurry  the 
bill  through,  but  the  Senate  was  in  no  haste. 
The  Senate  thought  that  the  power  given  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  by  the 
bill  was  too  arbitrary.  The  bill  gave  the 
commission  authority  to  fix  "the  maximum 
rate."  But  the  Senate  decided  that  provision 
ought  to  be  made  for  judicial  review  of  rates 
before  they  are  put  in  operation.  The 
President,  in  his  message,  certainly  indicated 
no  such  plan.  At  the  same  time  the  plan 
was  promulgated  by  no  less  a  man  than 
Senator  Lodge,  called  the  spokesman  for  the 
President.  Whereupon  one  newspaper  ob- 
served, "Puzzle:  find  the  President's  at- 
titude." 


BOOKS   OF  THE   MONTH 


Forty  years  ago  lady  novelists  used  to  write 
about  ravishing  English  and  American  girls 
who  went  to  Paris,  studied  music,  and  became 
prima  donnas  of  a  fame  that  reverberated 
through  the  hemispheres,  and  of  a  pecuniary 


position  that  left  absolutely  nothing  to  be 
desired.  How  beautifully  everything  turned 
out,  and  in  what  an  incredibly  short  time! 
Romantic,  indeed,  were  those  days,  but  that 
was  long  ago. 
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Mr.  F.  Marion  Crawford  took  up  the  harp 
of  that  life  and  smote  on  all  the  chords  with 
the  very  creditable  result  of  Fair  Margaret 
(Macmillan),  a  novel  of  to-day  and  of  ex- 
cellent quality.  Margaret  Donne  becomes  a 
great  singer  and  wins  a  lover  to  boot.  That 
is  trite  enough.  But  certain  picturesque 
characters  passing  up  and  down  his  pages 
show  the  old  Mr.  Crawford  to  be  still  active 
and  alert.  Mme.  Bonnani,  the  mature  opera 
singer,  in  a  very  mist  of  "  atmosphere "  could 
come  from  no  pen  but  Mr.  Crawford's. 
And  as  for  Logotheti,  that  notable  Greek, 
wejdthy,  mysterious,  out  of  the  East,  who 
still  worships  Venus,  as  did  his  remote 
ancestors,  and  falls  in  love  with  Margaret — 
Balzac  himself  might  have  sketched  him.  A 
tpuch  of  melodrama  here  and  there  only 
heightens  the  reader's  entertainment. 

Whatever  Prof.  William  James  and  the 
Society  for  Psychical  Research  may  or  may 
not  have  accomplished,  they  seem,  at  all 
events,  to  have  put  abnormal  psychology 
within  reach  of  the  average  novelist.  Herbert 
Quick  in  Double  Trouble  (Bobbs-Merrill) 
treats  with  the  engaging  topic  of  dual  per- 
sonality. A  youth  of  polite  tastes  and  strict 
integrity,  Florian  Amidon  by  name,  takes  a 
railway  journey  and  wakes  up,  as  Mark 
Twain  might  say,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
year  after  his  departure.  To  be  explicit,  he 
had  suddenly  become  dominated  by  the 
personality  of  Eugene  Brassfield,  a  gay,  rakish 
personality  that  wandered  off  into  Penn- 
sylvania, struck  oil,  made  a  fortune,  and  in  all 
probability  accepted  secret  rebates  from  rail- 
ways. The  return  of  the  real  Florian  Amidon, 
with  an  attendant  hypnotist,  to  the  haunts 
of  Eugene  Brassfield,  the  unscrupulous,  the 
corrupter  of  politicians,  gives  the  author 
material  for  a  rattling  farce,  not  devoid  of 
interesting  characters  and  serious  observa- 
tion. 

Louis  Tracy's  Karl  Grier  (Clode)  is 
another  "psychical  research"  novel.  The 
strange  story  of  a  man  with  a  sixth  sense,  the 
writer  calls  it.  The  theme  is  such  as  H.  G. 
Wells  might  have  treated,  with  perhaps 
greater  success.  Karl  Grier,  the  hero,  has 
the  singular  gift  of  being  able  to  see  things 
happening  at  the  antipodes  and  even  to  over- 
hear transatlantic  conversations.  It  is  Du 
Maurier's  Martian  with  his  feeling  of  the 
North  carried  to  the  nth  power.  The  novel 
suffers  a  sort  of  break  in  the  middle  of  its 
career  and  after  that  never  reverts  to  .its 
early  vigor.    But  given  that  "sixth  sense,"  it 


is  needless  to  say  the  story  makes  exciting 
reading,  and  Mr.  Tracy,  though  crude  in 
spots,  is  no  novice  in  the  art  of  fiction. 

But  the  very  reverse  of  crude  are  Agnes  and 
Egerton  Castle.  Artificers  so  skilled  are 
they  that  even  a  tale  of  married  lovers,  such 
as  The  Heart  of  Lady  Anne  (Stokes), 
becomes  in  their  hands  enthralling.  'Tis  a 
picture,  the  authors  tell  us,  "framed  in  the 
style  of  Mr.  Chippendale,  as  befits  the  days 
when  Lady  Anne,  in  the  sweet  of  her  year, 
smiled  and  wept  upon  a  younger  world." 
Squire  Day  would  marry  a  woman  of  fashion, 
forsooth!  and  he  a  country-loving,  home- 
staying  squire.  But  Nan  pined  for  a  town 
house  and  the  gay  whirl  and  blandishments  of 
society.  How  the  squire  cured  her,  homeo- 
pathically,  by  giving  her  more  of  society  than 
ever  she  had  bargained  for,  is  the  essence  of 
this  crisp  narrative.  Our  old  friend  Kitty 
Bellairs  again  appears,  with  not  a  whit  of  her 
pristine  gayety  diminished,  and  helps  to 
brighten  this  artificial  little  tale. 

Turn  from  this  to  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin's 
Rose  o'  the  River  (Houghton,  Mifflin)  and 
you  will  feel  as  though  you  stepped  from  the 
conventions  of  a  court  into  die  forest  of 
Arden.  The  breath  of  the  forest  blows  with 
a  gentle  sigh  upon  the  river  Saco.  Hard- 
handed  men,  laborious  and  sweet-tempered, 
are  driving  logs  adown  its  course,  and  Rose, 
the  rose  of  that  refreshing  wilderness,  is 
breaking  their  simple  hearts.  What  right 
has  the  little  Boston  counter  jumper,  Claude 
Merrill,  to  come  into  this  primeval  retreat 
and  tamper  with  the  affections  of  Rose?  She 
rightfully  belongs  to  Stephen,  very  properly 
yclept  Waterman,  the  broad-chested  pride 
of  the  loggers.  Read  for  yourself  how 
happily  this  April  comedy  ends;  how  the 
thorns  disappear  by  contact  with  a  harsh 
world,  and  the  Rose  retains  only  her  sweet- 
ness.   A  soul-warming  story. 

Another  story  with  an  outdoor  atmosphere 
is  The  Sagebrush  Parson  (Little,  Brown), 
by  A.  B.  Ward.  A  most  delectable  parson 
is  he,  romantic  as  a  troubadour  and  a  Knight 
Templar  rolled  into  one,  full  of  emotions, 
instinct  with  artistic  feeling,  zealous  as  an 
Apostle.  He  could  preach  fiery  sermons,  as 
well  as  sing  dulcet  French  ballads.  He  was 
a  brave  warrior,  with  the  sagebrush  of 
Nevada  for  his  battle  ground.  Love  and 
duty  and  blighting  sorrow  play  their  parts 
in  the  narrative,  but  nothing  could  blight  a 
strong  soul  like  Clement  Vaughan's.  A  well- 
told,  dramatic  story. 
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Entertainment  of  a  lighter  sort  will  be 
found  in  The  Passenger  from  Calais 
(L.  C.  Page),  by  Major  Arthur  Griffiths. 
A  young  woman  carried  off  a  baby  from 
Calais.  The  story  consists  in  the  wild  pur- 
suit of  the  kidnapper  to  Switzerland,  to 
France  again,  to  Tangier.  There  is  some 
very  clever  manipulation  of  the  time-tables 
of  Europe  in  this  tale,  and  those  who  con- 
template European  tours  may  read  this  novel 
with  advantage  to  their  itineraries. 

Anyone  taking  up  The  Arncliffe  Puz- 
zle (Clode),  by  Gordon  Holmes,  with  the 
idea  that  he  will  find  a  Sherlock  Holmes  in 
it  must  be  doomed  to  disappointment  A 
certain  Scotland  Yard  detective  who  tries 
to  discover  the  murderer  of  Lord  Arncliffe 
bungles  his  way  through  the  yarn  with  about 
as  much  finesse  as  a  sleuth  of  New  York. 
He  goes  every  possible  wrong  way  before 
hitting  on  the  right  one.  The  love  story  that 
runs  through  the  book  would  be  very  pretty, 
only  the  lovers  start  out  as  charming,  cultivated 
people  and  fail  to  live  up  to  the  character  the 
author  gives  them.  It  is  the  sort  of  book  one 
might  be  compelled  to  read  in  a  railway  train 
for  lack  of  anything  better. 

Mr.  Scraggs  (Grafton  Press),  by  Henry 
Wallace  Phillips,  is  a  character  bound  to 
make  an  impression  upon  American  fiction. 
He  is  the  "Alkali  Ike"  of  the  comic  papers, 
out  on  the  plains,  born  to  trouble.  But  the 
more  of  his  troubles  you  hear  the  funnier  he 
becomes.  When  he  narrates  in  his  picturesque 
language  his  experiences  as  a  Mormon,  with 
certain  references  to  Mrs.  Scraggs,  who  was 
numerous,  he  might  be  a  creation  of  Mark 
Twain's.  There  is  not  a  page  without  a 
laugh  in  all  the  seven  stories  that  make  up  the 
book. 

Fiction  aside,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
all  the  recently  published  books  is  that  com- 
prising the  Letters  op  Henrik  Ibsen  (Fox, 
Duffield).  Every  country  is  nowadays  in  the 
habit  of  having  its  own  Shakespeare,  so 
called.  And  thus  Ibsen  has  been  named  as 
the  Norwegian  Shakespeare,  but  surely  with 
more  reason  than  in  some  of  the  other  cases. 
That  we  shall  have  no  autobiography  of  him, 
his  publishers  alone  are  to  blame.  For  so  far 
back  as  1880  Ibsen  proposed  to  write  a  little 
book  giving  some  account  of  his  life,  ob- 
jective and  subjective,  but  this  Frederick 
Hegel,  his  publisher,  discouraged.  Now  that 
the  aged  dramatist  is  too  old  to  write,  the 
collection  of  letters,  translated  by  John  Nilsen 


Laurvik  and  Mary  Morison,  must  take  the 
place  of  any  autobiography.  As  these  letters 
were  never  meant  for  publication  they  pre- 
sent the  man  Ibsen  as  a  human  being,  "in 
the  fell  clutch  of  circumstance,"  and  "under 
the  bludgeonings  of  chance."  But  he  was  by 
no  means  a  passive  figure.  Throughout  the 
letters  we  find  the  keen  struggle  of  a  dominant 
wilL  This  great  individualist  was  bent  on 
making  his  will  a  factor  in  the  universe. 
His  life  task  in  Norway,  he  felt,  was  "to 
arouse  the  nation  and  lead  it  to  think  great 
thoughts."  And  yet  this  inspirer  of  great 
thoughts  had  in  his  early  years  a  great  struggle 
to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.  To  his  sister 
he  confided  that  his  desire  was  to  reach  "the 
highest,  most  perfect,  attainable  degree  of 
greatness  and  understanding,"  and  then  to 
die.  And  yet  we  find  in  the  first  part  of  the 
letters,  extending  over  a  great  number  of 
years,  endless  requests  for  money.  Ibsen  was 
constantly  petitioning  the  Government  to 
grant  him  $450  a  year,  as  a  pension,  or  asking 
his  friends  to  petition  for  him.  As  director  of 
the  Christiania  Theater  his  salary  was  some- 
thing less  than  $27  a  month.  "  It  is,"  he  com- 
plains in  one  petition,  "an  impossibility  to 
live  entirely,  or  even  chiefly,  on  literary  work 
in  this  country.  My  best  paid  work,  'The 
Vikings  at  Helgeland,'  which  occupied  my 
whole  time  for  nearly  a  year,  brought  me  in  all 
227  specie  dollars  ($155)-"  But  somehow, 
he  managed,  in  spite  of  all,  to  think  great 
thoughts  and  to  produce  great  work.  To  the 
literary  youth,  in  these  days  of  fabulous 
prices  for  "best  sellers,"  the  letters  of  Ibsen 
should  be  as  a  beacon  and  the  best  possible 
inspiration  to  the  frugal  life  of  art. 

It  seems  odd  to  turn  from  a  contemplation 
of  Ibsen,  that  giant  of  the  North,  to  Mr.  Henry 
James,  an  artist  of  what  a  different  caliber! 
The  greatest  of  all  possible  adventures,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  James,  is  that  you  are  you  and 
I  am  I.  That  London  is  London  and  Chester 
is  Chester  is  a  fact  that  seems  to  be  some- 
where in  the  same  realm  of  great  adventure 
with  Mr.  James.  With  what  gusto,  with  what 
abundance  of  language  does  he  not  describe 
the  good  nature  of  London,  by  and  large,  its 
sights  and  its  sounds,  its  social  web?  At 
what  length  does  he  not  moralize  on  the  walls 
encircling  Chester?  And  yet,  so  broad  is  the 
domain  of  art,  that  this,  too,  is  art  For  who 
can  say  that  these  dainty  pastels  of  places  so 
delicately  limned  in  English  Houbs  (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin)  are  inartistic? 


APPLETON'S   BOOK   GOSSIP 

Elinor  Macartney  Lane,  the  author  of  book  form  this  spring.    The  vivid  imagina- 

"Nancy  Stair,"  and  of  whom  an  excellent  tion  that  created  "Nancy  Stair"  and  is  soon 

portrait  is  reproduced  below,  has  for  many  to  give  the  reading  public  another  heroine  of 

years  spent  much  of  her  time  at  Ashevilie,  even  greater  fascination  and   originality   is 

N.  C.    She  is  there  at  present,  busily  en-  one  that  is  always  finding  unique  ways  of 


gaged  in  putting  the  finishing  touches   to  expressing  itself,  and  amid  all  the  stress  of  the 

her  new  novel,  which  is  to  be  called  after,  demands  on  the  popular  romanticist  whose 

the  name  of  the  charming  heroine,  "Anne  books  are  being  clamored  for  by  publisher 

Donellan."    Her  latest  work,  "All  for  the  and  public  alike,  Mrs.  Lane  takes  time  for 

Love  of  a  Lady, "  which  appeared  in  this  the  carrying  on  of  a  fancy  that  is  one  of  the 

magazine,  is  to  be  brought  out  in  attractive  features  of  the  life  at  Ashevilie.    This  is  the 
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editing  of  an  exclusive  little  monthly  maga- 
zine entitled  The  Triflcr,  with  the  subtitle, 
"Another  Southern  Outrage."  Its  cover  in- 
forms us  that  it  is  "a  printing  published  for 
no  special  reason  by  a  set  of  people  who 
should  all  be  doing  something  else."  One  of 
the  most  recent  numbers  contains  admirable 
drawings  by  an  artist  of  note.  When  Ma- 
dame Sarah  Bernhardt  left  Asheville,  she 
carried  with  her  this  unique  reminder  of  her 
recent  engagement  there. 

It  is  pleasing  to  be  able  to  record  a  new 
novel  by  George  Horace  Lorimer.  The 
author  of  "  Letters  from  a  Self-Made  Mer- 
chant to  his  Son"  has  endeared  himself  to  a 
vast  circle  of  book  readers,  who  will  welcome 
with  the  keenest  anticipation  any  new  offering 
from  his  pen.  It  is  it  ill  more  gratifying  to 
note  that  in  the  field  of  mystery,  which  Mr. 
Lorimer  has  chosen  for  his  new  story,  he  is 
equally  as  happy  as  in  imparting  the  crisp, 
wholesome  wisdom  of  the  old  Chicago  pork 
packer.  The  new  novel,  which  is  called  "The 
False  Gods,"  is  described  as  a  "tale  of  old 
Egypt  and  Jittle  old  New  York,"  an  idiom 
at  once  suggesting  unlimited  possibilities  of 
which  so  clever  a  writer  as  Mr.  Lorimer 
might  be  expected  to  take  the  fullest  advan- 
tage. 

Mystery,  by  the  way,  and  its  companion 
themes,  adventure  and  intrigue,  are  the 
motifs  of  more  than  one  book  on  the  Apple- 
ton  list  for  April.  "The  Castle  of  Lies," 
Arthur  Henry  Vesey's  new  novel,  is  a  story  of 
Macedonian  revolutionists  in  which  intrigue, 
adventure,  romance,  and  no  little  mystery  are 
interwoven  in  a  distinctly  alluring  manner. 
"The  Private  War,"  by  Louis  Joseph  Vance, 
is  another  novel  on  the  April  list  which  has  all 
the  elements  which  make  for  an  exciting,  ex- 
hilarating narrative.  Though  the  scenes  of 
both  of  these  books  are  laid  in  foreign  coun- 
tries— "The  Castle  of  Lies"  in  Switzerland 
and  "The  Private  War"  in  England  and 


the  North  Sea — the  hero  in  each  case  is  aa 
American. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  also  a  number 
of  books  scheduled  by  the  Appletons  for  April 
and  May  publication  in  which  pure  romance 
is  the  predominant  idea.  "The  Chateau  of 
Montplaisir,"  Molly  Elliot  Sea  well's  new 
story  of  gay  French  life,  has  all  of  the  acceler- 
ated action  and  effervescent  humor  to  be 
found  in  her  earlier  story,  "The  Sprightly 
Romance  of  Marsac."  And  running  through 
it  also  are  a  number  of  delightful  love  episodes 
which  involve  nearly  all  the  characters  in  the 
book.  . 

Those  who  found  enjoyment  in  the  rich 
humor  and  delicate  fancy  of  "lole"  will  want 
particularly  to  read  Mr.  Robert  W.  Chambers's 
newest  novel,  "The  Tracer  of  Lost  Persons." 
There  is  a  freshness,  a  vigor,  and  a  refinement 
in  the  work  of  Mr.  Chambers  which  com- 
mends it  to  all  readers  who  enjoy  good  fiction. 
"The  Tracer"  is  one  of  the  most  original 
characters  which  the  fertile  imagination  of 
this  author  has  yet  created.  It  is  a  delight- 
fully humorous  story,  which  discloses  a 
series  of  romances  that  teem  with  the  joyous, 
buoyant  spirit  of  the  springtime  of  life. 

Readers  of  this  magazine  will  need  no  in- 
troduction to  "All  for  the  Love  of  a  Lady," 
Elinor  Macartney  Lane's  romance  of  old 
Scotland.  The  story  is  soon  to  be  published 
in  book  form,  and  admirers  of  the  brilliant 
work  of  Mrs.  Lane  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  preserve  in  dainty  permanent  binding  this 
exquisite  tale  of  the  two  adorable  little  boys 
and  the  lovely  Lady  Iseult. 

A  novel  which  combines  romance  and 
sociological  discussion  is  Dr.  Henry  C.  Row- 
land's "In  the  Shadow."  The  much  de- 
bated problem  of  the  races  is  the  central 
theme,  and  the  author  shows  himself  to  be 
thorough  master  of  the  subject.  It  is  a  power- 
ful story  and  is  sure  to  arouse  much  in- 
terest. 
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THE   TRUTH   ABOUT   PANAMA 


By  HENRY  C.  ROWLAND,  M.D, 


III.    LABOR   AND   PANAMA* 


INCE  the  Spanish  Cortes,  in 
the  year  1814,  passed  a  de- 
cree to  build  the  Panama 
Canal  it  has  always  been 
maintained  that  the  only 
type  of  laborer  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  work 
was  the  Jamaican  negro.  This  view  was 
confirmed  in  the  building  of  the  Panama 
Railroad,  when  the  Jamaicans  proved  them- 
selves to  be  the  only  people  capable  of  with- 
standing the  ravages  of  disease  upon  the 
Isthmus.  One  thousand  Chinese  coolies  had 
been  imported  for  this  undertaking,  but  due 
to  their  wretched  condition,  so  great  a  melan- 
cholia settled  upon  this  folk  that  an  epidemic 
of  suicide  broke  out,  which,  with  the  deaths 
from  disease,  reduced  the  original  number  to 
about  two  hundred. 

Since  that  time,  especially  during  the 
French  rigime,  when  yellow  fever  took  so 
heavy  a  tithe  of  the  non-immunes,  it  has  been 
generally  accepted  that  the  Jamaican  negro  is 


par  excellence  the  most  efficient  type  of  laborer 
for  the  canal  work.  Fortunatelv  for  the  sue- 
cess  of  the  enterprise,  however,  the  changed 
sanitary  conditions  upon  the  Isthmus  have 
rendered  us  independent  of  this  most  ineffi- 
cient and  undesirable  labor  factor.  It  is  true 
that  the  Jamaican  is  most  immuned  from 
yellow  fever  and  more  immuned  from  malaria 
than  most  of  the  other  West  Indian  negroes, 
but  this  immunity  is  no  longer  of  sufficient  rel- 
ative value  to  compensate  for  his  many  other 
lacking  qualities.  The  Isthmian  Canal  Com- 
mission is  not  importing  negroes  primarily 
for  their  health;  it  is  importing  them  for  work 
upon  the  canal,  and  while  the  Jamaican  may 
be  good  about  not  having  yellow  fever,  he  is 
no  good  as  a  canal  laborer  for  the  reason  that 
he  either  cannot  or  will  not  do  the  work. 

Far  better  than  the  Jamaican  as  a  labor 
factor  are  the  negro  from  Fortune  Island  and 
the  negro  from  the  Windward  Island  gioup, 
but  the  latter,  especially  the  Barbadian,  seems 
particularly    susceptible    to    malaria.     But, 


*  This  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  three  articles  written,  after  a  special  tour  of  observation  made  by  Dr.  Rowland. 
for  this  magazine.  The  first  article* "  Sanitation  and  Colon,"  appeared  in  the  April  number.  Last  month  the  author 
described  conditions  along  the  CanaL 
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while  they  vary  among  themselves,  none  of 
the  negro  labor  upon  the  Isthmus  has  proved 
satisfactory.  It  seems  impossible  to  get  the 
work  out  of  them.  Not  one  negro  in  ten  will 
work  beyond  his  present  necessity;  he  lacks 
the  imagination  of  providence.  True,  negro 
labor  has  achieved  great  results  in  many 
parts  of  the  globe,  but  that  has  been  where 
it  was  slave  and  not  free  labor. 

An  experienced  foreman  with  whom  I 
talked  at  Empire  told  me,  that  as  nearly  as  he 
could  estimate,  it  cost  $5  in  gold  to  get  a  full 
day's  work,  as  performed  by  a  white  man,  out 
of  the  average  Jamaican  laborer.  This  is 
no  doubt  an  exaggeration;  a  conservative  esti- 
mate of  negro  as  compared  to  white  labor  is 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty-three  per  cent. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  attending 
the  negro  workman  is  that  when  the  whim 
seizes  him  he  will  not  work  at  all.  It  has 
been  necessary  on  the  Zone  to  make  a  rule  by 
which  labor  barracks  must  be  vacated  dur- 
ing the  working  hours  of  the  day,  the  sick 
going  to  the  infirmary  and  the  loiterers  be- 
ing turned  out,  as  it  was  found  that  so 
many  were  inclined  to  lie  upon  their  cots  all 
day. 

With  labor  of  this  sort  one  can  appreciate 
the  folly  of  an  eight-hour-a-day  labor  law. 
A  negro  cannot  do  eight  hours'  worth  of  work 
in  eight  hours.  He  requires  ten  or,  better  yet, 
twelve,  and  the  extra  time  will  do  him  no  harm 
as  he  will  never  work  hard  enough  to  hurt 
himself.  Moreover,  he  prefers  the  longer 
working  day,  as  it  enables  him  to  earn  more 
money  with  very  little  added  effort  and  if 
given  a  longer  working  day  he  is  willing  to 
accept  a  lower  rate  per  hour.  The  canal 
laborer  has  no  conception  of  the  work-hours 
system.  To  him  a  day's  work  simply  means 
a  day's  work.  He  potters  about  his  work  all 
day  and  he  gets  paid  for  it,  and  he  sees  no 
reason  why  two  hours  in  the  middle  of  that 
day,  during  which  time  he  can  earn  no 
money,  should  be  taken  out.  The  chances 
are  that  at  the  end  of  those  two  hours  he  will 
have  rested  so  long  as  to  feel  "undisposed" 
and  decline  to  go  back  to  work  at  all.*  Eight 
hours  a  day  means  forty-eight  hours  a  week, 
and  ten  hours  a  day  means  sixty  hours  a  week, 
and  any  negro  workingman  prefers  to  put  in 
the  sixty  hours  even  at  a  slightly  smaller 
hourly  rate.  The  difference  of  this  rate  on 
a  piece  of  work  as  great  as  that  of  digging  the 
canal  involves  millions  of  dollars,  and  it  has 
been  calculated  by  experts  that  an  enforce- 
ment of  an  eight-hour  law  upon  the  canal 


would  increase  the  cost  of  construction  as 
much  as  twenty-five  per  cent. 

There  is  no  longer  any  reason  why  we 
should  not  have  a  great  deal  of  white  labor 
upon  the  canal.  The  pay  would  have  to  be 
higher,  of  course,  but  it  could  be  three  or  four 
times  higher  and  yet  save  money  for  the  Isth- 
mian Canal  Commission.  White  labor  is 
more  industrious,  more  intelligent,  more  re- 
sponsible, and  no  one  upon  the  Isthmus,  not 
even  the  vaunted  Jamaican,  has  shown  the 
same  record  of  good  health  as  have  the  white 
workmen.  It  must  be  remembered  that  upon 
the  Isthmus  the  diseases  which  have  always 
proved  so  fatal  to  whites  are  very  limited;  in 
fact  the  only  ones  which  need  be  especially 
considered  are  the  mosquito  infective  dis- 
eases, malaria  and  yellow  fever.  The  West 
Indian  negroes,  barring  perhaps  the  Jamai- 
cans, are  equally  susceptible  to  malaria,  and 
all  of  the  negroes  are  especially  subject  to 
many  other  diseases  of  which  the  healthy  white 
man  stands  in  little  danger.  Such  diseases 
are  pneumonia,  which  is  extremely  prevalent 
and  fatal  among  the  negroes  and  almost  never 
attacks  the  whites  on  the  Isthmus,  elephan- 
tiasis, leprosy,  dysentery,  tuberculosis,  bron- 
chitis, bubonic  plague,  and  others.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  yellow  fever  is  almost  eradi- 
cated; at  any  rate  the  chances  are  small  of  its 
ever  proving  any  great  menace  to  the  laborers 
along  the  canal  route.  Malaria  is  a  disease 
which  especially  threatens  the  ana?mic  and 
those  whose  blood  is  impoverished  from  poor 
nutrition  or  whose  organs  are  sluggish  from 
work  of  a  sedentary  character.  A  full  army  of 
healthy  blood  corpuscles  can  destroy  a  good 
many  disease  organisms,  and  in  this  respect 
the  whites  are  more  resistant  than  the  negroes. 
Again,  the  whites  are  more  intelligent  in  their 
personal  habits,  cleaner,  and  of  higher  stam- 
ina than  the  average  parti- white,  mongrel, 
disease-eroded  product,  the  West  Indian  ne- 
gro which  has  been  recently  poured  into  the 
Isthmus. 

I  have  never  seen  a  sturdier,  healthier,  and 
more  rugged-looking  class  of  men  than  the 
white  workmen  at  Culebra,  Empire,  and  other 
places  along  the  canal.  All  told  the  same 
story:  their  health  had  never  been  better  and 
most  of  them  had  never  lost  a  day's  work  in 
the  several  months  which  they  had  spent  upon 
the  Isthmus.  All  were  satisfied  with  their 
lodging  accommodations,  but  many,  chiefly 
the  clerks,  were  inclined  to  criticise  their  food. 
AH,  however,  united  in  the  plea  for  one  thing 
as  necessary  to  every  workingman  as  his  food 


and  his  bed,  and  that  is  some  diversion,  some 
form  of  recreation,  something  to  lighten  (he 
mind  when  the  day's  work  is  over. 

I  spent  a  night  in  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission  hotel  in  Culebra.  The  building 
is  airy,  spacious,  and  situated  on  the  brow  of  a 
hill  overlooking  the  big  cut  and  miles  upon 
miles  of  broken,  forest-clad  .hills  beyond. 
Each  man  has  a  comfortable  room  to  himself; 
the  arrangement  suggests  a  modern  college 
dormitory  and  the  building  is  equipped 
throughout  with  sanitary  plumbing,  lava- 
tories, baths,  and  showers  such  as  one  might 
find  in  a  gymnasium.  Wide  shady  verandas 
encircle  the  house  upon  each  floor,  and  if  there 
is  any  breeze  stirring,  which  I  am  told  there 
usually  is,  the  inmates  of  the  hotel  receive  its 
full  benefit.  The  only  feature  open  to  criti- 
cism is  the  food,  which  was  good  enough  in 
itself  but  poorly  cooked  and  untidily  served. 
The  reason  of  this  was  plain  enough;  it  was 
due  to  the  usual  sloth  and  slipshoddiness  of 
anything  left  to  negroes.  If  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission  would  install  a  few  neal 
Chinese  cooks  and  waiters  in  place  of  the  dirty 
West  Indians,  there  would  be  more  content- 
ment among  the  employees. 

The  most  efficient  house  servants  that  I 
saw  upon  the  Isthmus  were  the  Martinique 
women,  about  whom  such  a  hue  and  cry  was 
raised.  It  is  very  possible  that  some  of  these 
women  may  have  been  disreputable  charac- 


ters and  may  have  misbehaved  after  being 
landed  on  the  Isthmus,  although  there  was 
no  evidence  of  this;  but  it  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  collect  a  shipload  of  women  from  the 
lower  classes  of  any  color  or  nationality  of 
whom  the  same  might  not  be  true.  Quite 
asidefrom  this, anyone  who  is  familiar  with  the 
social  condition  of  the  West  Indian  negro  must 
be  aware  that  marriage,  as  we  understand  it, 
is  among  them  an  exceedingly  feeble  institu- 
tion. In  Jamaica  itself,  a  model  Wrest  Indian 
colony,  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
negro  men  and  women  who  are  living  re- 
spectably together  and  rearing  children  are 
married.  The  married  portion  of  the  negro 
population  of  the  Isthmus  is  infinitesimal, 
yet  these  relations  cannot  be  considered  im- 
moral since  the  parties  concerned  are  wholly 
unconscious  of  any  wrongdoing  and  are,  for 
the  most  part,  decent  and  law-abiding  mem- 
bers of  the  community.  Many  of  the  Marti- 
nique women  have  taken  up  their  lives  in  this 
way  with  the  unattached  men,  many  are  in 
service  as  cooks,  housemaids,  laundresses,  etc., 
in  the  hotels  and  houses  of  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission.  A  number  of  them  are  employed 
as  chambermaids  in  the  hotel  at  Culebra  and 
these  are  neat,  well-appearing  women,  dili- 
gent and  good  servants.  The  Martinique 
women  are  in  demand  as  house  servants  in 
Colon  and  are  reputed  famous  cooks. 
There  can  be  no  healthier  spot  in  the  Canal 


Zone  than  Culebra.  The  location  of  the  town 
is  high,  with  perfect  drainage,  a  good  water 
supply,  good  air,  and  no  unsanitary  environs. 
It  has  been  chosen  in  preference  to  Panama 
city  for  the  general  offices  of  the  Commission, 
and  when  the  whole  clerical  force  is  installed 
there  Culebra  will  be  a  large  and  important 
center.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  this  is 
accomplished  the  Commission  will  turn  its 
attention  toward  providing  its  employees  with 
some  form  of  diversion  and  recreation.  The 
worst  feature  to-day  in  the  lives  of  the  Ameri- 
cans at  work  on  the  Isthmus  Is  this  absence  of 
amusement,  the  want  of  which  is  especially 
felt  by  the  clerk  whose  occupation  lacks  the 
interest  of  that  of  the  technical  employee. 
No  one  can  overestimate  the  tonic  value  of 
daily  doses  of  fun  for  men  who  are  working  at 
tasks  which  in  themselves  lack  interest.  There 
is  no  reason  why  these  men  should  not  have 
their  recreations;  at  Culebra  they  might  have 
baseball  fields,  tennis  and  handball  courts, 
for  exercise  is,  if  anything,  more  necessary  for 
those  leading  sedentary  lives  in  the  torrid 
than  in  the  temperate  rone;  also  they  should 
have  a  well  .equipped  library,  a  shooting 
range,  a  hall  for  lectures  or  theatricals,  in 
fact  anything  which  would  divert  their  minds 
for  certain  parts  of  the  day  from- their  imme- 
diate surroundings.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
equivalent  in  work  which  the  Commission 


would  receive  in  return  for  these  benefits 
would  more  than  pay  for  the  expense  of  such 
institutions. 

It  should  be  interesting  to  learn  what  the 
Panamanians  themselves  think  of  the  Amer- 
ican invasion  of  their  territory;  to  get  their 
views  in  regard  to  our  handling  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  canal  as  a  whole  and  to  leam 
their  opinion  of  our  sanitative  measures  in 
Colon  and  Panama,  for  that  is  as  far  as  our 
jurisdiction  extends  in  the  cities.  The  results 
of  the  conversations  which  I  had  with  different 
natives  of  Panama  were,  I  regret  to  say,  dis- 
couraging. This  is  not  surprising,  however, 
as  one  is  unable  to  recall  any  situation  in  which 
the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Latin  races  have  assimi- 
lated. There  is  always,  on  the  part  of  the 
Latin,  the  same  friendly  protestation,  the  same 
politeness,  the  same  volubility  of  promise,  and 
the  same  inertia  when  it  comes  to  fulfillment. 
The  Latin  American,  particularly,  is  a  de- 
lightful person  to  meet  and  a  maddening  one 
to  do  business  with.  Fortunately  for  the 
Commission,  a  sanitative  control  is  a  very 
large  order;  almost  anything  can  be  ascribed 
to  sanitation,  from  the  tearing  down  of  a 
house  to  the  arrest  of  a  drunken  man,  and  the 
Panamanians  are  beginning  to  find  this  out 
and  they  do  not  like  it.  Their  liking  it  or  not 
can  never  make  very  much  difference;  the 
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juggernaut  of  progress  is  too  ponderous  to  be 
stopped  by  a  handful  of  malcontents  whose 
everlasting  fortunes  have  already  been  made 
by  its  movement,  and  who  are  yet  disposed  to 
shriek  shrill- voiced  protests  because  the  work 
of  the  sanitary  department  must  occasionally 
disturb  their  siestas. 

One  who  has  traveled  is  impressed  by  the 
absence  of  type  in  the  Panamanian.  Outside 
of  a  few  of  the  older  families  who  are  of  direct 
Spanish  descent  with  a  sprinkling  of  Semitic 
blood,  the  Panamanian  lacks  national  traits. 
A  more  mongrel  strain  than  one  finds  among 
the  lower  classes  I  have  never  seen  in  East  or 
West;  negro,  Chinese,  Indian,  Hindoo,  Span- 
ish, French,  Portuguese,  and  a  host  of  other 
nationalities  have  been  generous  in  their  con- 
tributions to  this  composite  nation  and  one 
finds  the  outcrop  of  these  on  every  side.  This  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  when  one  considers  the 
mixed  tide  of  immigration  which  has  poured 
into  the  Isthmus  since  the  days  when  Sir  Henry 
Morgan  and  his  swarm  of  mongrel  buccaneers 
captured  and  looted  the  ancient  city  of  Panama. 

One  would  suppose  that  the  Panamanians 
might  view  the  work  of  the  Commission  in 
their  cities  with  good  will  and  gratitude,  but 
this  would  not  be  consistent  with  Latin- Amer- 
ican character.  The  Commission  has  con- 
verted Panama  from  a  cesspool  into  a  clean 
and  wholesome  city.  They  have  constructed 
a  sewerage  system  which,  by  the  way,  does  not 
back  the  water  into  the  pipes  and  ruin  the 
cellars  of  the  houses  as  stated  by  a  previous 
writer,  because,  among  other  reasons,  houses 
in  Panama  do  not  have  cellars.  The  Com- 
mission has  given  the  city  a  pure  and  bounti- 
ful water  supply,  and  if  one  looks  out  of  the 
window  at  night  one  will  see  gangs  scrubbing 
the  streets  and  squares  and  removing  buckets 
of  night  soil.  Indeed,  this  cleansing  process 
is  not  confined  to  the  streets,  but  goes  directly 
into  the  bedrooms  and  closets  of  the  houses 
themselves,  and  this  is  one  of  the  many  things 
which  the  Panamanians  do  not  like.  At  pres- 
ent the  Commission  is  building  a  broad,  brick- 
paved  avenue  through  the  central  portion  of 
the  city,and  big  gangs  are  at  work  constructing 
a  fine  macadamized  turnpike  from  the  city  out 
to  the  savannas  or  plantation  district,  a  beau- 
tiful, open,  rolling  country  adapted  to  farming 
and  stock  raising.  A  fine  turnpike  to  his 
country  estate  upon  the  savannas,  however, 
could  never  compensate  the  Panamanian  for 
the  indignity  of  having  Mr.  Le  Prince's  mos- 
quito brigade  burn  sulphur  in  his  drawing- 
room;  the  fumes  of  disinfectants  are  more 


noisome  in  his  nostrils  than  the  stench  from 
filthy  streets,  and  the  slightest  pretext  for  cen- 
sure of  the  Commission  is  eagerly  welcomed. 

An  instance  of  this  sort  occurred  during  my 
sojourn  in  Panama  city.  I  was  awakened  one 
morning  at  two  o'clock  and  looked  from  the 
balcony  to  find  the  city  in  flames.  From  all 
sides  came  the  shrilling  of  the  policemen's 
alarm  whistles  and  the  pattering  and  panting 
of  hundreds  of  refugees  carrying  their  house- 
hold goods  out  of  reach  of  the  flames.  I 
slipped  on  some  clothes  and  hurried  to  the 
edge  of  the  blazing  district,  about  five  hundred 
yards  away.  It  was  a  terrific  blaze,  and  one 
rather  expected  that  the  whole  city  would  be 
consumed.  There  appeared  to  be  some  diffi- 
culty in  getting  the  water,  due,  as  it  after- 
wards proved,  to  the  fact  that  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  moment  the  Panamanian  fire 
department  had  neglected  to  turn  it  on.  Even- 
tually some  one  did  turn  it  on,  when,  thanks  to 
the  new  reservoir  and  the  storage  tank  at 
Ancon,  and,  to  give  them  due  credit,  the  plucky 
and  energetic  work  of  the  firemen,  the  fire  was 
shortly  under  control.  But  the  following  day 
there  was  a  wild  outcry  from  the  Panama- 
nians  because  of  the  delav  due  to  the  water  not 
being  turned  on.  "The  Americans'  water 
supply  was  found  to  be  lacking  when  most 
needed!  The  waterworks  were  no  good!  The 
system  was  a  failure!  Half  a  million  dollars' 
loss  had  been  sustained  because  of  the  failure 
of  the  Americans  to  furnish  the  water  supply 
promised!  The  Commission  should  make 
good  the  loss!"  .  .  .  etc.,  etc.,  ad  nauseam. 
No  mention  was  made  of  the  fact  that  when 
the  water  was  turned  on  its  pressure  carried  it 
over  the  housetops  and  its  volume  was  far 
greater  than  the  three  or  four  hoses  of  the  fire 
department  could  profit  by;  also  that  it 
checked  the  fire  immediately  and  had  extin- 
guished it  before  daylight. 

The  following  day  Colonel  Gorgas  indi- 
cated to  me  from  his  veranda  the  big  tank 
located  on  a  hill  opposite  the  hospital.  This 
tank  is  really  a  big  fountain;  the  water  is 
thrown  high  into  the  air  from  the  feed  pipe 
and  falls  back  into  the  basin  thoroughly 
aerated.  The  lake  which  supplies  the  tank  is 
a  beautiful  sheet  of  clear  water,  high  in  the 
hills  behind  Culebra,  and  far  removed  from 
any  possible  contamination.  "  The  water  in 
the  tank  is  a  little  lower  this  morning,"  ob- 
served Colonel  Gorgas.  That  was  all — the 
water  was  merely  a  little  lower,  as  one  might 
expect  it  to  be  after  extinguishing  a  half-mil- 
lion-dollar fire! 
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There  seems  to  be  a  constant  inclination  on 
the  part  of  the  Panamanian  to  meanly  criticise 
the  work  of  the  Americans.  To  my  mind,  if 
Uncle  Sam  has  a  fault  it  is  that  of  treating  the 
other  fellow  too  well.  So  far  the  Panamanians 
have  been  the  most  tremendous  gainers  by  our 
whole  policy  upon  the  Isthmus,  and  if  they 
have  done  anything  to  deserve  it,  I  was  un- 
able to  find  it  out. 

Any  city  might  be  justly  proud  of  Ancon 
Hospital,  which  is  situated  on  a  hillside  over- 
looking Panama,  the  Pacific,  and  miles  upon 
miles  of  rolling,  forest-clad  country.  This 
hospital  was  originally  laid  out  by  the  French, 
and  we  have  added  to  and  perfected  it  until 
to-day  it  is  a  model  institution.  Over  five 
hundred  patients  can  be  accommodated  in 
the  wards,  and  the  general  plan  is  such  that  its 
capacity  can  be  increased  as  need  may  arise. 
The  wards  are  in  separate  bungalows,  cool, 
airy,  protected  by  the  high  shade  of  the  royal 
palms,  screened  with  mosquito  netting,  and 
as  clean  as  modem  methods  can  make  them. 
The  personnel  of  doctors  and  nurses  is  of  the 
highest  grade;  many  from  each  corps  have  had 
thorough  experience  in  the  treatment  of  tropi- 
cal diseases  and  the  technique  of  tropical  hos- 


pitals in  Cuba  or  the  Philippines  or  both. 
By  these  veterans  such  diseases  as  malaria, 
beriberi,  dysentery,  and  others  are  encoun- 
tered as  ancient  enemies  who  have  previously 
been  fought  and  vanquished.  There  would 
be  no  shrinking  from  a  swift  onslaught  of 
yellow  fever  or  bubonic  plague,  should  this 
occur,  but  a  calm  and  quiet  professional  cour- 
age and  a  clear,  cool  knowledge  and  experience 
of  the  enemy  would  arise  to  smite  the  invaders 
hip  and  thigh.  The  sanitary  department  of 
the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  is  an  or- 
ganization complete  and  perfect  in  itself. 
Colon  and  Ancon  hospitals  are  the  strategic 
points,  the  bases,  the  citadels.  Watchful  sen- 
tries are  there  on  duty  day  and  night,  ever  on 
the  lookout  for  treachery.  The  outposts  may 
be  represented  by  Miraflores  Hospital,  Cule- 
bra  Hospital,  Gorgona  Hospital,  and  the  dis- 
pensaries at  Corozal,  Paraiso,  Bas  Opispo, 
Empire,  and  others.  The  cohorts  sent  to 
meet  the  enemy  are  represented  by  the  mos- 
quito brigade;  this  is  the  "flying"  squadron, 
and  they  fall  back  upon  solid  ranks  of 
sappers  and  miners,  engineers,  and  others. 
One  must  dwell  in  the  tents  of  these  effective 
heroes  to  learn  that  there  is  greater  glory,  a 
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higher  courage,  a  purer  devotion  to  duty  to  be 
found  in  the  ranks  of  these  soldiers  who  fight 
death  than  in  the  ranks  of  those  others  who 
deal  it.  Let  no  man  say  a  word  to  the  dis- 
credit of  our  life-savers  upon  the  Isthmus 
until  he  has  lived  among  them  and  seen  their 
works.  Thereafter  there  is  slight  chance  that 
he  will  wish  to  say  it. 

We  must  not  forget  the  convalescent  hospi- 
tal at  Taboga,  another  far-seeing  French 
institution  by  which  we  have  profited.  This 
is  strictly  a  convalescent  hospital,  and  is  situ- 
ated upon  the  hillside  of  an  island  five  miles  out 
in  the  Pacific.  It  is  hospital  and  rest  house, 
and  from  the  shade  of  its  broad  verandas  one 
looks  between  the  straight  trunks  of  the  royal 
palms,  across  a  limitless  expanse  of  the 
Pacific,  dotted  here  and  there  with  little 
islands  rising  steeply  from  the  sea.  Within,  it 
is  broken  into  little  wards  of  four  beds  and 
single  rooms  opening  onto  the  verandas. 

One  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  these  insti- 
tutions. I  have  never  seen  hospitals  either  in 
China,  Japan,  the  Philippines,  or  the  United 
States  which,  it  seems  to  me,  could  excel  them 
in  a  combination  of  desirable  features,  loca- 
tion, cleanliness,  and  personnel. 

On  entering  the  gates  of  the  reservation  of 
Ancon  Hospital  one  finds  it  difficult  not  to 
believe  that  one  is  entering  the  grounds  of  a 
tropical  pleasure  resort.  There  is  the  magnif- 
icent view,  the  stately  avenue  of  royal  palms 
with  many  other  varieties  of  tropical  trees  set 
out  as  in  a  botanical  garden,  the  cheer  of  the 
hospital  buildings  themselves,  which  do  not 
suggest  sickness  and  death.  In  the  wards  I 
talked  with  the  patients,  and  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  service  which  they  received  was 
the  highest  recommendation  that  a  hospital 
could  have.  Right  here  I  should  like  to  say 
that  these  patients  represent  a  class  as  patri- 
otic as  any  soldiers,  that  they  are  contributing 
their  best  efforts  to  the  credit  of  their  country, 
and  that  they  are  very  much  in  need  of  reading 
matter  in  the  hospitals.  If  any  kind-hearted 
person  who  may  see  this  article  wishes  to  do 
a  charitable  act,  it  may  be  accomplished  by 
sending  a  packet  of  periodicals  to  Ancon  or 
Colon  Hospital,  Isthmian  Canal  Commission, 
Panama,  via  the  Panama  Steamship  Com- 
pany. 

Panama  is  a  country  which  bears  unjustly  a 
bad  name.  Because  men  came  and  infected 
certain  localities  with  disease,  and  were  not 
clean  and  did  not  know  how  to  keep  this  infec- 
tion from  spreading,  many  of  them  died,  and 
the  rest  arose  and  called  the  place  accursed. 


There  are  a  good  many  people  to-day  who  call 
the  place  accursed,  but  these  are  usually  folk 
who  have  not  seen  other  tropical  countries; 
whose  knowledge  of  heat  and  fever  and  red 
bugs  and  other  disagreeable  tropical  accesso- 
ries is  confined  to  Panama. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  not  the  country 
which  is  unhealthy,  but  the  inhabitants  who 
have  made  it  so,  and  now  they  are  working 
hard  to  make  it  healthy  again,  so  that  in  time 
it  should  lose  its  evil  name  and  be  known  for 
what  it  really  is:  a  country  of  wonderful 
beauty,  rolling  hills,  deep  forests  filled  with 
game,  swift,  clear  water-courses  teeming  with 
fish;  a  many-sided  country  with  mountain, 
swamp,  jungle,  and  broad  rolling  savannas, 
and  a  climate  better  than  most  in  the  same 
latitude.  One  goes  to  Panama  expecting  to 
find  a  small  localized  perdition.  One  leaves 
it  with  real  regret.  The  Chagres  River  is 
pictured  in  the  minds  of  many  as  a  slime- 
covered  Styx,  across  which  the  souls  of  the 
wretched  canal  workers  are  wafted  to  the 
noisome  shades  of  a  poisonous  jungle.  One 
expects  to  stumble  over  putrid  corpses  slain  in 
the  streets  by  devastating  plagues  and  to  walk 
surrounded  by  a  halo  of  germ-laden  insects. 
There  is,  of  course,  malaria  in  Panama.  I 
have  heard  of  the  same  disease  in  the  United 
States.  There  is  also  grippe  in  New  York, 
and  I  came  back  from  the  Isthmus  where 
grippe  is  unknown,  came  back  after  knocking 
about  the  canal  route  and  hunting  in  the  jun- 
gle with  a  lot  of  rugged,  healthy  employees  of 
the  Commission,  to  find  about  half  of  mv 
friends  on  sick  report.  When  I  went  to  see 
them  they  lifted  their  wan  faces  from  the  pil- 
lows and  said:  "Thank  God  that  you  are 
back  alive!" 

The  country  itself  and  the  canal  share  in 
the  misfortune  of  having  been  given  a  bad 
name;  no  doubt  they  will  both  continue  to 
suffer  in  the  same  way  for  the  next  ten  or 
twelve  vears,  until  the  nation  suddenly  awak- 
ens  to  the  fact  that  the  great  canal  is  com- 
pleted. It  has  been  like  this  with  all  great 
national  movements,  wars  and  the  like,  and 
the  digging  of  the  canal  is  really  a  war  with 
the  steam  shovel  in  the  place  of  a  field  piece. 
When  finally  the  last  redoubt  shall  have  been 
taken,  the  conquest  of  the  Isthmus  achieved, 
and  the  great  breach  lies  open  to  the  navies  of 
the  world,  everybody  will  always  have  been 
pro-canal,  no  one  will  have  ever  had  a  mo- 
ment's doubt.  The  history  of  the  past  strug- 
gles and  triumphs  of  our  great  nation  will 
repeat  itself  at  Panama. 


RECENT  MURAL   DECORATIONS 
IN   SOME   STATE   CAPITOLS 

By  HAMILTON   BELL 


!T  seems  inconceivable  that 
only  so  short  a  time  ago  as 
1893,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  churches  and  a 
somewhat  ineffective  at- 
tempt in  the  Capitol  at 
Washington,  there  was  no 
example  worth  mentioning  in  the  whole 
United  States  of  what  may  be  called  archi- 
tectural decoration;  possibly  a  small  amount 
of  sculpture  had  been  so  used,  but  of  mural 
painting  absolutely  none  that  I  can  re- 
call. 

It  would  not  have  been  possible  to  write  of 
any  public  building  as  Mr.  Kenyon  Cox 
recently  wrote  of  the  new  State  Capitol  of 
Minnesota:  "If  the  outside  of  the  building 
may  be  considered  as  a  great  piece  of  sculpture 
of  which  the  quadriga  will  be  the  most  im- 
portant single  detail,  the  inside  may,  in  like 
manner,  be  thought  of  as  a  great  piece  of 
painting  culminating  in  the  lunettes  by 
Blashfield  and  La  Farge."    This  surely  is  an 


admirable  characterization  of  what  a  great 
public  building  should  be. 

The  Columbian  Exhibition  changed  all 
this,  ably  seconded  by  the  labors  of  the 
Municipal  Art  Society  of  New  York  and  its 
offspring  in  other  cities,  and  people  began  to 
realize  that  in  the  Old  World  they  were  not 
content  to  heap  together  brick  and  marble 
and  consider  that  they  had  achieved  an 
architectural  result,  but  that  the  allied  arts 
had  also  their  part  to  play  before  this  was 
complete. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  custom 
which  now  prevails  and  which  probably 
results  from  our  national  desire  to  do  a  thing 
thoroughly  if  it  is  to  be  done  at  all,  and  our 
equally  characteristic  passion  for  quick  effects 
— the  custom  of  not  only  providing  spaces  for 
decoration,  but  of  at  once  filling  them,  some- 
times not  so  successfully  as  might  be  wished, 
is  either  wise  or  right.  It  might  be  thought 
that  the  decoration  of  these  important  public 
edifices  is  a  matter  of  grave  moment  not  to  be 
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lightly  undertaken,  nor  liy  any  but  the  most  as  Perugino,  was  in  the  fullness  of  time  re- 

accomplished   hands;   setting  aside  the   im-  placed    by    that    of    Titian,    Michelangelo, 

probability  of  so  young  a  community  as  any  Tintoretto,  and  Veronese. 
one  of  our  States  having  in  its  brief  history  But  on    the  whole   the   proficiency   with 

achievements  enough  and  of  sufficient  im-  which  American  painters  have  risen  to  the 


By  Edward  Simmons.  Boston  State  House. 

portance  to  warrant  the  immortality  of  such  occasion  is  quite  wonderful,  and  still  more 

record.  astonishing  is  the  high  standard  of  success 

If  we  feel  thus  we  may  console  ourselves  that  has  been  attained  by  many  of  those  to 

with  the  reflection  that  in  the  Ducal  Palace  at  whom  the  very  specific  and  intricate  problems 

Venice  and  the  Sistine  Chapel  at  Rome,  the  of  mural  decoration  were  but  so  recently  an 

work  of  the  Primitives,  even  of  such  masters  untrodden  way. 


By  John 

The  Stales  of  Minnesota  and  Pennsylvania 
have  each  recently  completed  a  monumental 
Capitol  building  wherein  ample  provision  has 
l>een  made  for  the  fitting  commemoration  of 
important  events  in  the  history  of  the  State. 

The  crowning  feature  of  the  exterior  of  the 
State  Capitol  of  Minnesota  at  St.  Paul  is  a 
great  quadriga  by  Mr.  Daniel  C.  French  and 
Mr.  Potter,  which  will  be  placed  on  a  broad 
plinth  which  crowns,  in  lieu  of  pediment,  the 


Minnesota  dpi  id, 

entrance  pavilion;  but  the  adornment  of  the 
inside  has  been  on  a  more  lavish  scale. 

In  describing  Mr.  John  La  Farge's  four 
great  decorative  paintings  in  the  Supreme 
Court  room,  I  propose  to  avail  myself  of  his 
own  admirable  expositions  of  them,  feeling 
that  no  words  of  mine  could  do  equal  justice 
to  the  poetry  of  erudition  displayed  in  these 
great  works  of  art. 

The  first  is  entitled  "  The  Moral  and  Divine 
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Law,"  and  Mr.  La  Farge  thus  describes  it: 
"Moses  is  represented  receiving  the  Law  'in 
the  Mount. '  Joshua  warns  the  people  away. 
Aaron  kneels  in  reverence  and  fear.  Clouds 
and  vapor  cover  parts  of  the  scene.  The 
mountain  'is  on  a  smoke.'  " 

The  second  in  order  shows '"The  Relation 
of  the  Individual  to  the  State.'  Socrates  and 
his  friends  discuss  the  'Republic,'  as  in  Plato's 
book  of  that  name,  which  is  also  known  by  a 
second  title,  'Concerning  Justice.' 

"Socrates  has  gone  down  from  Athens  to  the 
Piraeus  '  because  he  wanted  to  see  in  what  way 
they  would  celebrate  the  festival  of  Bendis, 
the  Thracian  Artemis,  which  is  a  new  thing.' 


ine  drops  in  from  one  of  the  processions  to 
look  and  listen,  and  a  little  further  a  charioteer 
drives  his  horses  past.  The  f  estival  is  foreign ; 
so  perhaps  are  the  actors.  The  family  of 
Cephalus,  the  host,  is  also  foreign,  though 
Greek. 

"  If  a  moment  in  the  discussion  be  chosen  for 
my  representation  it  may  be  the  argument  of 
Socrates  when  he  explains  to  Polemarchus 
and  Thrasymachus  that  'the  true  artist  in 
proceeding  according  to  his  art  does  not  do  the 
best  for  himself,  nor  consult  his  own  interest, 
but  that  of  his  subject.' 

"In  this  painting  there  has  been  no  strict 
intention  of  giving  an  adequate  and,  there- 


By  Robn 


Rcid.      Boiton  Slate 


"After  the  procession  and  the  prayers,  as  he 
turns  with  a  friend  in  the  direction  of  the  city, 
Polemarchus,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  citizen, 
detains  him,  asking  him  to  spend  the  day  and 
later  to  see  the  races  and  other  festivities. 
Socrates  accepts,  and  goes  to  his  friend's 
residence  and  remains  in  conversation  with 
the  two  sons  and  the  father  and  various  other 
guests  and  friends  who  come  in  and  out 
throughout  the  story. 

"Inmyrepresentation,whichisnotmeantto 
be  literal,  but  typical,  Socrates  may  be  said  to 
be  talking  to  the  eldest  son  of  his  host.  One 
of  the  other  guests,  presumably  the  sophist, 
Thrasymachus,  listens,  ready  to  interrupt. 
The  younger  son  has  come  in  for  a  moment 
from  the  outside — a  slave  girl  with  a  tambour- 


fore,  impossible  historical  representation  of 
something  which  may  never  have  happened. 
But  there  has  been  a  wish  to  convey,  in  a 
typical  manner,  the  serenity  and  good  nature 
which  is  the  note  of  the  famous  book  and  of 
Greek  thought  and  philosophy.  Hence  the 
choice  of  open  air  and  sunlight  and  a  manner 
of  representation  that  will  exclude  the  mistake 
of  any  academic  formality." 

The  third  and  in  many  ways,  it  seems  to  me, 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  is  "'The  Recording 
of  Precedents.'  Confucius  and  his  disciples 
collate  and  transcribe  documents,  seated  by 
the  water  in  a  garden.  Confucius  took  the 
Past  to  build  on  and  seemed  to  comment  rather 
than  discover  principles.  He  said  of  himself 
that  he  was  'a  transmitter  and  not  a  maker, 


By  Edwin  H.   Blashfield.      Minnesota  Capitol. 

believing  and  loving  the  Ancients.'  'He  ex-  and  to  supply  permanent  lessons;  he  made 
amined  and  arranged  old  literature,  monu-  in  all  one  hundred  books,  consisting  of  can- 
men  ts,  and  records,  deciding  to  commence  cms,  counsels,  instructions,  announcements, 
with  the  ancient  heroes,  Yao  and  Shun,  and  speeches,  and  charges.'  So  says  a  descend- 
to  come  down  to  the  times  of  Hau.  All  these  ant  of  his  in  the  eleventh  generation  in  the 
deserved  to  be  handed  down  to  other  ages  second  century  before  Christ. 
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"Hence  I  have  chosen  him  as  a  type  of  the 
preservation  of  Precedents.  Of  course  he  is 
also  a  free  thinker  and  a  poet,  and  this  charm 
of  thought  and  of  sentiment  remains  with  his 
memory. 

"Fortunately  also  for  the  painter  there  are 
facts  about  him  which  easily  lead  to  such  a 
pictorial  representation   of  him  and  of  his 


of  another  manuscript  for  farther  comment 
and  elucidation  of  the  Master.  The  text  is 
ancient  and  refers  to  the  work  of  one  of  the 
early  kings  and  heroes  whom  he  admired  and 
commented  upon.  Another  younger  pupil 
has  partly  unrolled  a  scroll,  about  which  he 
intends  to  consult  his  chief  and  friend.. 
"Confucius  is  represented  as  young.    He 


By  Edwin  H.    Blashfii 


scholars  as  I  have  attempted.  He  taught  in 
groves  and  by  water  and  rivers,  and  therefore 
with  picturesque  backgrounds.  Indeed,  one 
of  the  elegances  of  the  Chinese  records  is  the 
connection  of  the  thinker  and  the  landscape. 

"The  young  Confucius  and  three  of  his 
disciples  are  here  represented  seated  upon 
the  river  bank.  Confucius  ponders  over  his 
annotation  to  the  roll  of  manuscript  stretched 
'  upon  his  knee. 

"Two  of  his  disciples  unroll  the  long  fold 


began  teaching  in  his  twenty-eighth  year,  and 
by  his  thirtieth  year  he  had  already  a  number 
of  pupils  and  disciples  about  him.  We  have 
no  authentic  portrait  of  him;  one  of  the  very 
earliest  is  many  centuries  after  him,  and  he  is 
represented  as  an  older  man,  as  of  course  is 
the  usual  fate  of  men  of  celebrity  who  have 
lived  long. 

"On  the  left  of  the  picture,  a  servant  or 
messenger,  bowing  in  the  traditional  manner, 
presents  a  collection  of  manuscripts,  sent  to 
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the  philosopher  by  some  great  lord,  perhaps 
for  explanation  or  annotation. 

"Alongside  of  Confucius  is  the  musical 
instrument  upon  which  he  played  before  talk  or 
discussion.  It  is  called  the '  kin '  and  has  very 
many  stories  and  associations  connected  with 
it.  The  instrument  as  here  depicted  is  much 
later  than  the  time  of  Confucius,  but  it  is 
copied  from  the  nearest  document  accessible. 

"I  might  have  placed  Confucius  upon  the 
little  altar,  known  as  the  'Apricot  Altar,' 
which  was  his  habitual  seat;  but  as  he  taught 
in  various  places,  I  have  preferred  a  choice 
which  would  leave  me  free  to  introduce  a 
Chinese  garden  landscape  made  out  accord- 
ing to  Chinese  precedent.  By  the  little 
cascade  hangs  the  willow  which  waves  per- 
petually in  the  draught  of  the  stream.  The 
rocks  are  partly  natural  and  partly  artificial, 
so  as  to  allow  a  series  of  natural  steps,  and 
each  tree  has  been  chosen  and  placed  for 
some  reason  of  contrast  and  also  of  symbolical 
meaning. 

"The  scale  of  the  garden  landscape  is  very 
small,  but  simulates  the  effect  of  larger 
forms  and  shapes." 

The  color  scheme  for  the  Confucius  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  tour-de-force  of  brilliant  achieve- 
ment, to  appreciate  which  to  its  fullest  ex- 
tent one  must  understand  that  even  in  the 
landscape  Mr.  La  Farge  had  to  avoid  "any- 
thing Buddhistic," asa distinguished  Oriental- 
ist approvingly  commented,  that  Confucius 
himself,  poet  as  well  as  philosopher,  had  his 
own  special  predilections  in  the  matter  of 
colors,  and  that,  as  might  be  expected  among 
so  formal  a  people  as  the  Chinese,  rigid 
sumptuary  laws  dictated  what  colors  might 
and  might  not  be  worn  by  the  different  classes 
in  the  community.  For  instance,  the  disciple 
who  sits  with  his  back  to  us  in  the  center  of 
the  picture  could  not  strike  the  green  note 
the  artist  desired,  because,  being  of  necessity 
a  gentleman  of  birth  and  breeding,  he  would 
never  have  so  attired  himself.  Who  shall  say 
/  what  readjustment  of  the  whole  composition 
may  not  have  been  demanded  before  the 
artist's  delicate  sense  of  harmony  could  again 
be  satisfied  after  receiving  such  a  disturbing 
shock? 

The  whole  picture,  but  in  particular  the 
landscape,  has  much  of  that  glaucous  delicacy 
which  we  find  in  the  scenes  represented  on  the 
very  finest  Chinese  porcelains;  a  landscape 
wherein  blues  and  greens  in  an  infinite  variety 
combine  in  a  harmony  which  Nature  with  her 
cruder  processes  seldom  achieves. 


No  words  can  do  justice  to  the  exquisite 
refinement  of  the  lines  of  the  composition  of 
rock  and  pool  and  tree  which  combine  with 
the  bewildering  intricacy  of  the  coloring  to 
baffle  description;  one  can  only  hope  for  some 
such  passage  of  music  as  the  second  act  of 
"Siegfried"  to  fittingly  express  to  another 
sense  the  delight  of  the  eye  in  this  amazingly 
subtle  composition.  Confucius  himself,  with 
his  personal  insistence  on  the  importance 
of  "whole  colors" — on  a  blue  that  had  no 
yellow  in  it,  and  a  red  without  blue — is 
garbed  in  blue  with  a  golden  yellow  waistcloth. 
He  sits  on  a  yellow  rug  which  again  has  a 
fretted  border  of  blue;  the  two  disciples  who 
are  also  seated  on  this  carpet  are  clad  again  in 
yellow  and  blue  and  in  a  brownish  madder  red 
respectively.  This  madder  color  and  the  blue 
are  carried  into  the  right  of  the  picture  by  the 
costume  of  the  student  seated  there  on  a  tiger 
skin  which  reechoes  the  yellow  once  more. 
The  servant  who  bows  over  the  scrolls  at  the 
left  again  wears  blue  with  a  red  sash. 

This  bald  description  perforce  leaves  un- 
noted the  innumerable  and  wonderful  frag- 
mentary notes  of  other  hues  which  play  like 
an  obligato  above  or  below  the  dominant 
chords  and  make  the  whole  picture  such  a 
glorious  melody  of  color. 

The  fourth  painting  represents  "'The  Ad- 
justment of  Conflicting  Interests.'  Count 
Raymond  of  Toulouse  swears  before  the 
altar  to  observe  the  liberties  of  the  city,  in  the 
presence  of  the  bishop,  the  representatives  of 
religious  xorders,  and  magistrates  of  the  city. 
I  have  chosen  the  subject,  or  rather  pretext, 
of  Count  Raymond  of  Toulouse  in  this  im- 
aginary action,  because  the  story  of  the  rulers 
of  that  race  is  fairly  a  type  of  the  very  many 
difficulties  in  the  adjustment  of  mediaeval 
ideals  and  necessities. 

"Each  of  these  personages  is,  to  a  certain 
extent,  opposed  to  the  others  and  ready  to 
meet  any  contradictory  or  inimical  intention 
on  their  part.  The  rights  of  the  bishop, 
which  are  partly  ecclesiastical  and  partly 
temporal,  may  be  in  opposition  to  those  of 
each  of  the  religious  orders  whose  representa- 
tives stand  by  him.  They,  whatever  their 
submission  to  the  bishop  may  be,  have  their 
claim  both  of  religious  liberty  for  themselves 
and  their  obligations  and  duty  to  their  bishop. 
They  are  also  either  friendly  or  antagonistic 
to  the  temporal  ruler  of  the  city,  according  to 
what  his  attitude  may  be  in  matters  spiritual; 
and  they,  too,  have  property  which  they  have 
to  guard.    The  representatives  of  the  city 
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have  the  relative  freedom  of  the  city  at  heart, 
the  rights  of  the  citizens  easily  trenched  upon 
by  both  war  lord  and  ecclesiastic,  and  they, 
too,  may  in  the  future  discover  manners  of 
balancing  the  power  of  their  immediate  ruler 
by  that  of  the  sovereign  lord,  the  king." 

The  Senate  Chamber  has  two  large  lunettes 
which  Mr.  Blashfield  has  filled  with  poetic 
allegories  appropriate  to  the  place. 

The  subject  shown  in  the  illustration  is  the 
"  Discoverers  and  Civilizers  Led  to  the  Head- 
waters of  the  Mississippi." 

Right  and  left  the  two  winged  spirits  of 
discovery  and  civilization  point  the  way  to 
where  beneath  the  somber  branches  of  a 
far-spreading  pine  sits  throned  the  "Great 
Spirit"  in  the  person  of  the  Manitou.  He 
rests  his  right  hand  on  a  large  blue  jar  whence 
foams  in  a' torrent  the  "Father  of  Waters," 
the  majestic  Mississippi,  who  even  at  his  birth 
bursts  the  boundaries  of  the  picture,  as  he 
starts  on  his  long  journey  »to  the  sea.  At  his 
feet  are  two  of  his  children,  one  an  Hercu- 
lean warrior  who,  tomahawk  poised,  seems 
to  say  to  the  approaching  .white  men,  "Thus 
far  and  no  farther."  These,  obedient  to  his 
gesture  and  awe-stricken  in  the  presence  of 
the  demigod,  pause  and  uncover;  the  other, 
a  lovely  female  figure,  gazes,  her  soul,  de- 
nied to  her  by  the  traditions  of  her  race, 
stirred  to  its  depths  by  the  sacred  symbol 
held  out  to  her  by  the  missionary  priest,  who 
leads  the  group  of  settlers  bringing  civiliza- 
tion in  their  train. 

The  coloring  is  rich  and  somber;  the  blue 
green  of  the  pine  boughs  is  echoed  in  every 
variety  of  lighter  key  by  the  gushing  stream, 
the  silvery  foam  of  which  reiterates  the  gleam- 
ing robes  of  the  supernatural  personages. 

A  greater  variety  of  tint  prevails  among  the 
human  beings,  the  cavalier  in  his  rose-red 
coat,  his  followers  in  dark  blue  and  green,  all 
repeated  in  varying  notes  on  the  other  side  of 
the  composition. 

Among  the  accessories  appear  the  bateau 
and  dog  sled,  the  vehicles  by  which  the  con- 
quest of  the  Northwest  was  accomplished. 

Contrasted  with  this  rich  sobriety,  the  op- 
posite panel  is  a  blaze  of  glory.  "HIC  EST 
MINNESOTA  GRANARIUM  MUNDI," 
seated  triumphantly  on  a  car  piled  with  wheat 
sheaves  and  drawn  by  snowy  oxen  with  gold- 
tipped  horns,  a  veritable  Ceres,  matronly  and 
bountiful.  Above  her  hover  two  winged  genii 
in  roseate  draperies,  with  gray  and  white 
wings,  who  hold  a  crown  above  her  head. 
Two  attendant  maidens  in  green  and  three 


children,  one  of  whom  bears  the  tablet  with 
the  triumphant  inscription  quoted  above, 
complete  this  processional  array. 

To  right  and  left,  two  more  allegorical 
figures,  as  in  the  other  lunette,  personify  and 
control  groups  of  human  beings.  On  the  left 
this  gracious  genius  might  stand  for  Agricul- 
ture, the  characteristic  industry  of  the  State; 
she  offers  to  the  Alma  Mater  wheat  and  maize, 
the  staple  of  her  products  wrung  from  the  soil 
by  the  labors  of  the  men  and  women  who 
shelter  under  the  shadow  of  her  wings;  these 
center  round  the  stalwart  figure  who  seated 
on  his  reaper  turns  back  with  lifted  cap  to 
salute  the  Earth  Mother  ere  he  seeks  his  well- 
earned  repose. 

On  the  right  is  commemorated  the  honor- 
able fact  that  Minnesota  was  the  first  of  the 
Western  States  to  respond  to  the  call  of 
President  Lincoln  for  troops.  Bellona,  the 
Goddess  of  War,  in  breastplate  and  casque, 
holds  up  the  palms  of  Victory  to  crown  the 
flag  of  the  Union.  Below,  the  sons  who  fought 
and  died  for  her,  gaze  with  eager  devotion  at 
the  triumphant  advance  of  their  Mother  State; 
among  them  a  beautiful  young  woman  in  a 
pink  gown  carrying  a  basket  of  bandages 
stands  for  the  more  humane  and  gentle 
aspects  of  the  dreadful  epoch  which  rent  the 
country  in  twain. 

Besides  these  there  are  many  minor  deco- 
rative features,  each  in  its  way  worthy  of  note. 
In  the  rotunda  below  the  great  central  dome 
Mr.  Simmons  has  filled  the  pendentives  with 
four  allegorical  compositions:  "  The  Ameri- 
can Genius,  Guided  by  Wisdom,  Following 
Hope";  "Wisdom  Banishing  Savagery"; 
"Wisdom  Breaking  the  Ground";  and  "Wis- 
dom, as  Minnesota,  Distributing  her  Prod- 
ucts"— the  whole  symbolizing  the  "  Conquest 
of  the  West." 

At  the  end  of  the  east  and  west  corridors 
which  lead  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
Senate  Chamber  respectively,  and  above  the 
entrances  to  these  apartments,  are  lunettes, 
one  by  Mr.  Kenyon  Cox  and  the  other  by  Mr. 
Henry  O.  Walker. 

Mr.  Cox's  refers  to  the  functions  of  a  Court 
of  Justice,  and  Mr.  Walker's,  "The  Progress 
of  the  Flame,"  is  more  general  in  its  applica- 
tion to  the  continuity  of  life. 

The  Governor's  Reception  Room  is  pan- 
eled with  paintings  like  a  Venetian  presence 
chamber.  These  are  to  be  by  Messrs.  F.  D. 
Millet,  Howard  Pyle,  Douglas  Volk,  and 
other  distinguished  artists.  Mr.  Volk's  repre- 
sents the  "  Discovery  of  the  Falls  of  St.  An- 
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thony  by  Pere  Hennepin";  Mr.  Millet's,  of 
which  an  illustration  is  given,  the  "Treaty  of 
the  Traverse  des  Sioux." 

This  composition  represents  the  signing  of 
the  treaty  by  the  Indians  when,  after  about 
three  weeks  of  negotiation,  the  chiefs  of  some 
two  thousand  Indians  present  affixed  their 
signs  or  their  signatures  to  the  document. 

The  ceremony  took  place  under  a  large 
shelter  of  boughs  which  was  built  to  protect 
the  negotiators  from  the  July  sun.  At  one 
end  of  the  shelter  a  platform  was  erected,  and 
behind  it  was  hung  a  piece  of  canvas  for  the 
purpose  of  shade.  Rough  benches  were 
built  in  front  and  on  the  sides  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  chiefs.  Quantities  of 
blankets,  trinkets,  powder,  etc.,  were  heaped 
up  under  the  bough  shelter,  and  in  the  middle 
stood  a  barrel  of  sugar  water,  of  which  bever- 
age the  Indians  were  very  fond. 

Thirty-two  white  men  were  present  and  a 
large  number  of  chiefs  representing  about  two 
thousand  Indians. 

The  Indian  Commissioners,  Col.  Luke  Lea, 
of  Tennessee,  and  General  Alexander  Ram- 
say, are  standing  on  the  platform  behind  a 
small*  table  on  which  the  treaty  is  spread,  the 
former  shaking  hands  with  a  chief  in  token  of 
agreement,  and  the  latter  holding  a  medal  to 
be  presented  to  the  chief  after  he  has  signed 
the  paper. 

On  the  extreme  left  is  a  group  of  traders, 
missionaries,  and  one  or  two  half-breeds,  and 
in  the  immediate  foreground,  in  the  shadow 
of  the  shelter  on  the  right,  are  benches 
crowded  with  seated  Indians,  with  a  mass  of 
spectators  behind  them.  In  the  distance  is  a 
glimpse  of  the  river  and  low  wooded  hills  and 
numerous  wigwams,  suggesting  a  large  and 
populous  encampment. 

All  the  decorations  in  the  new  Pennsylvania 
State  Capitol  at  Harrisburg  are  to  be  by 
natives  of  the  State,  and  she  is  fortunate  in 
including  so  many  distinguished  painters 
among  her  sons. 

The  decoration  of  the  dome  is  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Edwin  A.  Abbey,  who  will  com- 
memorate the  industries  of  the  State,  but 
since  his  studio  is  in  England  the  mere  an- 
nouncement of  that  important  fact  must 
suffice. 

Mr.  John  W.  Alexander  is  painting  fourteen 
lunettes  for  one  of  the  main  corridors,  which 
narrate  the  history  of  the  civilization  of  the 
State  in  a  series  of  Landscapes,  with  figures 
used  only,  if  at  all,  in  a  most  subordinate 
capacity.    He  begins  with  the  unbroken  Pri- 


meval Forest  covering  the  hills  and  valleys  so 
characteristic  of  the  greater  part  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  the  next  lunette  a  thread  of  smoke 
rising  above  the  trees  bespeaks  the  presence 
of  Man,  in  a  state  of  civilization  sufficiently 
far  advanced  to  have  become  acquainted  with 
the  useful  properties  of  the  "red  flower." 
Then  we  see  the  Clearing  of  the  land  with 
the  resultant  Lumbering,  Rafts  of  timber 
floating  down  the  great  rivers  of  the  State, 
while  Farming  flourishes  along  their  banks. 
The  Oil  Fields  and  Coal  Mines  yield  un- 
dreamed-of possibilities  in  the  way  of  decora- 
tive landscape,  as  do  Factories  in  great  groups 
and  majestic  Cities  crowning  the  hills  and 
filling  the  valleys  from  which  the  plowman 
and  herdsman  have  passed,  even  as  the  savage 
and  his  forest  homes  before  them.  A  scheme 
strangely  poetic  and  suggestive  as  well  as 
startlingly  original  for  such  a  purpose,  and 
one  which  entirely  justifies  the  painter's  cour- 
age in  hazarding  a  departure  from  the  ac- 
cepted conventions  of  decorative  art. 

For  the  corridor  corresponding  to  this 
Mr.  Van  Ingen  has  had  the  felicitous  inspira- 
tion of  depicting  in  the  fourteen  panels  allotted 
to  him  the  Religions  which  played  so  im- 
portant a  part  in  the  foundation  and  up- 
building of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Of 
these  the  first  and  most  conspicuous  are 
naturally  the  Quakers,  and  to  them  Mr.  Van 
Ingen  has  devoted  one  of  his  most  thoughtful 
and  charming  panels.  Besides  these  are  the 
Mennonites,  Moravians,  Dunkers,  and  other 
less  conspicuous  communities,  such  as  that 
of  Ephrata,  together  with  the  Rosicrucian 
anchorites,  whose  cave  dwellings  are  still 
shown  in  various  places. 

In  the  Governor's  Room,  Miss  Violet 
Oakley  is  painting  eighteen  panels  celebrating 
"The  Triumph  of  the  Growing  Idea  of  True 
Liberty  in  the  Holy  Experiment  of  Penn- 
sylvania." 

The  Capitol  of  Iowa  at  Des  Moines  is,  un- 
like these  last  two,  an  old  building  erected 
before  the  revival  of  the  belief  in  the  public 
functions  of  the  allied  arts,  and  without  any 
special  provision  on  the  part  of  the  architect 
for  the  addition  of  such  decorative  features — 
so  that  the  newly  provided  decorations  have 
to  be  fitted  into  such  spaces  as  already  exist. 

Mr.  Kenyon  Cox  was  accordingly  called 
upon  to  adorn  eight  filled-in  penetrations  in 
the  central  rotunda  of  this  building,  which  is 
twelve-sided.  The  architect  decorated  it — for 
they  make  no  pretense  to  any  structural  func- 
tion— with  a  column  in  each  angle  and  a  very 
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flat  arch  applied  to  the  wall  surfaces  of  the 
piers  and  spanning  the  openings  to  the  corri- 
dors at  each  of  the  cardinal  points.  There  are 
thus  eight  lunettes  very  slightly  recessed  for 
adornment.  Mr.  Cox  very  properly  decided 
that  their  treatment  should  be  pictorial  rather 
than  severely  and  purely  decorative,  so  as  to 
make  a  frieze  of  rich  color  about  the  some- 
what dry  and  cheerless  apartment.  In  this 
he  has  succeeded  admirably  if  one  may  judge 
by  the  incomplete  result.  The  compositions, 
which  by  force  of  circumstances  arrange 
themselves  in  pairs,  are  designed  to  balance 
and  supplement  one  another  in  such  a  manner 
that  each  pair  combines  in  one  feature.  His 
subjects  are  chosen  to  illustrate,  in  allegorical 
compositions,  the  progress  of  the  civilization  of 
a  state  from  the  primeval  Huntsman  through 
the  Pastoral  and  Agricultural  stages  to  Manu- 
facturing and  Commerce,  thence  by  means  of 
Education  to  the  flowering  of  Science  and  the 
Arts. 

The  Huntsman  shown  in  the  illustration 
is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
original  of  the  series,  as  he  is  not  merely  an 
allegorical  abstraction,  but  a  very  real  and 
human  forefather  of  us  all.  He  has  brought 
down  his  quarry  and  his  dinner  is  secure,  but 
while  he  takes  a  moment  of  repose  his  every 
sense,  as  acute  as  that  of  his  faithful  dog 
which,  like  himself,  has  barely  emerged  from 
savagery,  is  alert  for  his  warning  and  pro- 
tection. 

Commerce  and  Education  are  two  very 
lovely  allegorical  figures,  both  feminine  and 
each  attended  by  an  infant  genius. 

Science,  a  meditative  male  figure  brooding 
in  a  somber  night,  and  Art,  a  radiant  damsel 
holding  up  the  mirror  of  truth  to  nature, 
worthily  complete  this  majestic  series. 

Mr.  Blashfield  has  provided  for  the  decora- 
tion of  the  staircase  wall  in  this  building 
another  of  the  great  paintings  of  naturalistic 
symbolism  with  an  admixture  of  allegory  in 
the  style  which  he  has  made  peculiarly  his 
own.  The  inspiration  and  motto  of  this  great 
frieze,  for  such  it  is,  is  Berkeley's  famous  line, 
"Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its 
way,"  and  the  allegorical  or  supernatural 
portion  of  it  is  well  shown  in  the  illustration. 
These  radiant  visions  in  palest  gold,  green, 
and  amethyst  conduct  and  guide  a  party  of 
pioneers  who  push  forward  into  the  sunset, 
the  light  of  which  illumines  with  its  roseate 
and  golden  glow  the  whole  composition. 

Four  laboring  oxen  draw  a  large  prairie 
schooner  with  its  canvas  tilt,  beneath  which 


sits  a  comely  damsel  and  her  younger  sister; 
the  party  on  foot  is  led  by  another  girl  in 
white  who  holds  a  little  boy  by  the  hand. 
Following  her  come  three  men  abreast,  the 
youngest  of  whom  turns  to  respond  to  the 
greetings  of  a  group  of  settlers,  who  stand 
among  their  growing  crops  to  watch  the  new- 
comers pass. 

The  incessance  of  the  progress  being  thus 
subtly  indicated,  it  is  emphasized,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  continuity  of  the  bonds  which 
attach  these  to  those  is  suggested,  by  the 
interchange  of  looks  between  the  departing 
youth  and  a  maiden  who  remains  behind 
awhile  among  the  corn. 

Two  more  allegorical  figures  hover  over- 
head, and  not  only  balance  the  composition, 
but  seem  to  form  a  supernatural  rear  guard 
for  the  little  band  of  adventurers. 

The  whole  processional  composition,  in 
warm  yet  delicate  tones,  is  relieved  against 
the  greenish  sky  of  evening,  and  by  its  very 
simplicity  of  level  advance  cries  to  the  dullest 
beholder,  "  Onward,  ever  Onward." 

On  the  wall  above  are  niches  to  be  filled 
with  mosaics  from  designs  by  Mr.  Frederick 
Dielman,  the  president  of  the  National 
Academy. 

The  State  House  at  Boston,  "the  Hub  of 
the  Universe,"  is  too  well  known  to  need 
description.  It,  too,  has  recently  undergone 
some  much  needed  repairs  and  renovation, 
in  the  course  of  which  provision  was  made 
for  certain  decorative  paintings  by  Messrs. 
Robert  Reid,  E.  Simmons,  and  H.  O.  Walker. 
The  last  two  have  adorned  the  circular 
Memorial  Hall,  while  the  first-named  was 
selected  to  embellish  the  Vestibule  of  the 
Great  Staircase. 

Massachusetts  can  probably  show  in  her 
history  more  world-famous  events  worthy  of 
commemoration  than  any  other  State  of  the 
Union.  Mr.  Walker  has  celebrated  "The 
Pilgrims  Sighting  Land."  In  the  "Battle  of 
Concord"  Mr.  Simmons  has  opposed  the 
semicircular  line  of  the  head  of  his  panel  by 
the  crescent-shaped  curve  of  the  road  leading 
to  the  historic  bridge  along  which  the  minute- 
men,  firing  as  they  go,  advance  to  the  fight. 
The  British  troops  have  descended  the  hill 
on  the  far  bank  of  the  river  and  hold  the 
bridge  at  that  end.  The  center  of  the  composi- 
tion is  occupied  by  the  river  and  its  marshes, 
which  strike  a  characteristically  New  Eng- 
land note.  In  his  "Deposition  of  the  Battle 
Flags  in  the  State  House  after  the  Civil  War" 
he  has  shown  the  facade  and  steps  of  the 
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building,  up  which  advance  a  company  of 
veterans  in  uniform,  battered  and  wounded 
(one  has  lost  an  arm),  who  bear  aloft  the  torn 
and  frayed  standards  under  which  they 
fought,  to  be  kept  there  forever  as  a  precious 
memorial  of  their  gallantry  and  devotion. 
To  Mr.  Reid  were  assigned  "Paul  Revere's 
Ride,"  "The  Boston  Tea  Party,"  and  the 
no  less  important,  though  perhaps  less  gen- 
erally known,  episode  of  "  James  Otis  Arguing 
Against  the  Writs  of  Assistance,"  in  which,  as 
the  illustration  shows,  out  of  the  very  diffi- 
culties and  apparent  intractability  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  perhaps  because  of  them,  he  has 
achieved  his  greatest  triumph.  True,  he 
had  for  inspiration  the  vivid  and  picturesque 
description  of  an  eyewitness,  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  John  Adams,  who  says  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend : 

"  The  scene  is  the  Council  Chamber  in  the 
old  Townhouse  in  Boston.  The  date  is 
the  month  of  February,  1761.  That  Council 
Chamber  was  as  respectable  an  apartment  as 
the  House  of  Commons  or  the  House  of  Lords 
in  Great  Britain,  in  proportion,  or  that  in  the 
State  House  in  Philadelphia,  in  which  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed,  in 
1776.  In  this  chamber,  round  a  great  fire, 
were  seated  five  judges,  with  Lieutenant 
Governor  Hutchinson  at  their  head,  as  Chief 
Justice,  all  arrayed  in  their  new,  fresh,  rich 
robes  of  scarlet  English  broadcloth;  in  their 
large  cambric  bands,  and  immense  judicial 
wigs. 

"When  the  British  ministry  received  from 
General  Amherst  his  dispatches  announcing 
the  annihilation  of  the  French  Government  in 
America,  hi  1759,  they  immediately  conceived 
the  design  of  conquering  the  English  colonies 
and  subjecting  them  to  the  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment. With  this  view,  they  sent  instructions 
to  the  collector  of  the  customs  in  Boston, 
to  apply  to  the  civil  authorities  for  writs  of 
assistance  to  enable  the  customs  officers  to 
break  open  houses,  shops,  ships,  trunks,  and 
packages  of  all  sorts,  to  search  for  merchan- 
dise which  had  been  imported  against  the  pro- 
hibitions, or  without  paying  the  taxes  imposed 
by  certain  acts  of  Parliament. 

"An  alarm  spread  far  and  wide.  Mer- 
chants of  Salem  applied  to  Mr.  Otis  to 
defend  them.  Great  fees  were  offered,  but 
Otis  would  accept  of  none.  '  In  such  a  cause,' 
said  he,  *  I  despise  all  fees. ' " 

Mr.  Adams  follows  with  a  description  of 
the  opening  of  the  case;  noting,  in  his  usual 
pictorial  style,  the  impression  made  by  the 


advocates  of  each  side.    Finally,  referring  to 
the  last  speaker,  he  exclaims : 

"But  Otis  was  a  flame  of  fire!  With  a 
promptitude  of  classical  allusions,  a  depth  of 
research,  a  rapid  summary  of  historical  events 
and  dates,  a  profusion  of  legal  authorities,  a 
prophetic  glance  of  his  eye  into  futurity,  and  a 
torrent  of  impetuous  eloquence,  he  hurried 
away  everything  before  him.  American  in- 
dependence was  then  and  there  born;  the 
seeds  of  patriots  and  heroes  were  then  and 
there  sown  to  defend  the  vigorous  youth. 
Every  man  of  a  crowded  audience  appeared 
to  me  to  go  away,  as  I  did,  ready  to  take  up 
arms  against  the  writs  of  assistance.  Then 
and  there  was  enacted  the  first  scene  of  the 
first  act  of  opposition  to  the  arbitrary  claims 
of  Great  Britain.  Then  and  there  the  child 
Independence  was  born.  In  fifteen  years, 
namely,  in  1776,  he  grew  up  to  manhood,  and 
declared  himself  free." 

As  may  be  expected  in  considering  a  work 
of  Mr.  Reid's,  who  is  before  all  a  colorist,  the 
mere  reproduction  in  black  and  white  of  his 
composition  does  him  less  than  justice;  yet 
even  this  is  so  instinct  with  vigor  and  is  so 
extraordinarily  inspired  with  the  significance 
of  a  momentous  occasion  that  less  is  lost  than 
might  be  imagined.  The  central  figure, 
Otis,  is  indeed  "a  flame  of  fire,"  so  eloquent  is 
his  gesture  and  so  thrilling  with  the  genuine 
drama  of  profound  conviction  as  he  cries: 
"I  will  to  my  dying  day  oppose  with  all  the 
powers  and  faculties  God  has  given  me  all 
such  instruments  of  slavery  on  the  one  hand, 
and  villainy  on  the  other,  as  this  writ  of 
assistance  is."  The  stately  group  of  the 
Royal  Judges  hardly  needs  the  splendor  of 
their  gorgeous  scarlet  and  ermine  to  emphasize 
their  lordly  disdain  of  the  "base  mechanical" 
colonists  who  confront  them;  these  press  into 
the  room  through  an  open  door. 

The  cold  blue  light  of  waning  day  struggling 
in  through  the  frosted  panes  of  the  window 
mingles  with  and  breaks  up  the  glow  of  the 
"great  fire,"  which  casts  the  long  shadows  of 
the  protagonists  up  the  bare  white  wall  of  the 
Council  Chamber,  and  bathes  the  entire  com- 
position in  a  wonderfully  beautiful  soft  glow. 

To  the  right  and  left  of  this  triumphant 
panel  are  "Paul  Revere's  Ride"  and  "The 
Boston  Tea  Party,"  both  events  taking 
place  by  moonlight;  into  each  of  them 
Mr.  Reid  has  carried  something  of  the  glow 
of  an  artificial  illumination,  thus  tying  the 
whole  wall  together  and  emphasizing  the 
purely  decorative  intention  of  the  painter. 


THE    RISE    OF   THE   WORKINGMAN 
IN    BRITISH   POLITICS 

By  A.  MAURICE  LOW 


FNGLISHMEN  have  called 
L  the  United  States  the  land 
7  of  the  paradox.     Paradox- 
al ical  it  certainly  appears  to 
U  be  that  in  England,  a  coun- 
/  try  whose  people  are  natu- 
^  rally  conservative  and  in- 
dividually resent  innovation,  whose  political 
system  is  so  firmly  established,  and  where 
class  distinction  exercises  so  powerful  an  in- 
fluence in  politics  as  well  as  in  society,  labor 
should  be  represented  by  its  own  daas  in  Par- 
liament, while  in  the  United  States,  a  coun- 
try both  politically  and  socially  the  antith- 
esis of  England,  labor  politically  is  dumb. 
Not  less  paradoxical  does  it  seem  that  it  is 
in  England  and  not  in  America,  experiments 
should  be  tried  in  advanced  social  legislation, 
legislation  that   in    this   country  would  be 
termed  extreme  and  socialistic,  which  is  solely 
for  the  benefit  of  labor.     And  perhaps  the 
greatest  paradox  of  all  is  that  in  England  there 
is  an  acknowledged  Radical  party,  and  to  be 
a  Radical  does  not  necessarily  impute  either 
insanity  or  dishonesty,  while  in  the  United 
States  radicalism  is  merely  a  contemptuous 
epithet  or  a  crown  of  glory — according  as  it  is 
used — to  denominate  a  schismatic. 

The  present  British  Parliament,  elected  last 
January,  in  which  the  Liberals  were  so  over- 
whelmingly triumphant  and  the  Conserva- 
tives so  utterly  routed,  returned  to  the  Com- 
mons some  fifty  labor  representatives.  Some 
of  these  men  are  Socialists  first  and  Laborites 
afterwards,  some  of  them  more  distinctly  rep- 
resent a  particular  industry  than  they  do 
labor  as  a  whole,  some  of  them  are  avowed 
Socialists  and  labor  with  them  is  secondary, 
but  all  of  them  are  enlisted  in  the  cause  of 
labor,  and  all  of  them  are  workingmen;  that 
is,  men  who  have  served  their  apprenticeship 
at  a  trade  and  who  know  how  to  use  intelli- 


gently their  tools  of  trade.  It  is  interesting  to 
add  that,  without  exception,  they  are  all  ex- 
cellent workmen,  and  there  is  not  an  employer 
in  England  or  America  who  would  not  be  glad 
to  engage  them  on  their  merits. 

The  rise  of  the  labor  party  is  a  direct  result 
of  the  influence  and  growth  of  the  trades  un- 
ions. The  English  union,  many  of  its  prom- 
inent members  have  told  me,  is  a  quarter  of 
a  century  in  advance  of  the  union  in  Amer- 
ica. They  do  not  say  this  boastingly,  but 
merely  as  a  statement  of  fact,  and  much  in  the 
same  way  that  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  a  man 
of  fifty  has  greater  experience  than  a  man  of 
twenty-five.  The  English  union,  being  older, 
and  with  age  having  acquired  wisdom,  has 
passed  through  the  fighting  stage  that  dis- 
tinguishes some  of  the  American  unions.  In 
its  evolutionary  development  the  English 
union  encouraged  strikes  to  justify  its  exist- 
ence; as  much  to  impress  the  employer  with 
its  powers  as  to  appeal  to  the  baser  passions  of 
its  members.  But  that  has  now  changed.  The 
militant,  mouthing  demagogue  has  little  influ- 
ence in  the  union.  Its  affairs  are  managed  by 
a  council  or  executive  committee,  its  members 
representing  the  best  type  of  the  British  work- 
ingman,  sober,  hard-headed,  thrifty  men, 
who  long  ago  learned  that  industrial  warfare  is 
as  cosdy  to  the  individual,  even  if  victorious, 
as  war  is  to  nations.  Most  of  the  large  unions 
have  considerable  sums  in  their  treasuries, 
and  the  conservative,  restraining  influence 
of  money  makes  itself  felt.  The  accumula- 
tions of  the  union  are  to  be  built  up  and  not 
depleted.  The  strike,  like  the  sword,  is  only 
to  be  used  when  all  other  means  to  preserve 
peace  have  failed. 

The  last  great  "sympathetic"  strike  in 
England  witnessed  the  beginning  of  labor  as  a 
political  factor.  In  1889  the  dock  laborers  of 
London  struck  for  higher  wages,  and  the  allied 
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trades,  such  as  the  stevedores  and  the  lighter- 
men, joined  them,  while  the  unallied  trades, 
tailors,  bakers,  printers,  and  others,  struck  out 
of  sympathy,  or  deemed  the  moment  oppor- 
tune to  redress  their  own  grievances.  Soon 
150,000  men  were  on  strike  and  many  thou- 
sands more  were  out  of  employment.  John 
Burns  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  strik- 
ers, and  at  once  attracted  attention  by  the 
vigor  and  ability  he  displayed  as  the  champion 
of  the  submerged  tenth.  Although  the  strike 
lasted  only  a  month,  and  ended  in  a  compro- 
mise by  which  the  dock  companies  conceded 
a  wage  of  twelve  cents  an  hour  for  a  day  of 
twelve  hours,  the  strike  is  estimated  to  have 
entailed  a  loss  on  both  sides  of  $10,000,000. 

In  the  following  two  years  there  began  a 
contest  in  trades-union  ranks  between  the 
conservatives  and  the  men  who  were  either 
avowed  Socialists  or  largely  tinctured  with 
Socialistic  ideas;  and  in  the  general  election  of 
1892  twelve  men  were  put  forward  as  inde- 
pendent labor  candidates;  not  as  the  candi- 
dates of  a  party,  but  rather  as  the  representa- 
tives of  detached  groups.  Although  they  were 
unsuccessful  and  polled  a  small  vote,  they  were 
not  discouraged,  and  at  the  trades-union  con- 
gress of  that  year  a  conference  of  the  advanced 
wing  of  labor  was  held  and  it  was  determined 
to  form  a  distinct  labor  party  and  to  convene 
a  national  conference.  This  conference  was 
held  in  1893,  and  "the  independent  labor 
party  was  launched  as  an  avowedly  Socialistic 
organization,  seeking  to  create  a  labor  party  in 
politics,  separate  and  distinct  from  the  ortho- 
dox political  parties,"  in  the  words  of  Mr.  J. 
Keir  Hardie,  one  of  die  leading  labor  members 
of  Parliament.  At  the  general  election  of 
1895  the  party  put  forwani  twenty-eight  can- 
didates, none  of  whom  was  elected. 

For  the  next  five  years  there  was  a  deter- 
mined fight  between  the  "conservatives"  and 
the  "forwards"  in  the  ranks  of  labor,  and 
various  circumstances  conspired  to  make  the 
doctrine  preached  by  the  "forwards"  become 
more  popular.  A  dispute  between  Lord  Pen- 
rhyn,  the  owner  of  extensive  slate  quarries  in 
Wales,  and  his  men,  owing  to  his  refusal  to 
recognize  the  union,  became  a  political  ques- 
tion, when  the  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  offered  to 
mediate  under  the  power  conferred  upon  him 
by  the  conciliation  act.  For  this  he  was  sav- 
agely denounced  by  the  Tories.  There  was 
also  much  dissatisfaction  with  the  employment 
of  non-union  labor  by  government  contractors. 

In  the  same  year  took  place  one  of  the 


most  determined  contests  between  capital 
and  labor  ever  known  in  England.  A  de- 
mand made  by  the  engineers  of  London  for  an 
eight-hour  day  was  refused,  and  as  a  strategic 
measure  the  employers,  who  had  formed  a 
confederation,  discharged  twenty-five  per  cent 
of  their  men.  The  engineers  had  a  member- 
ship of  90,000  and  $1,750,000  in  their  treasury, 
and  they  immediately  retaliated  by  calling  out 
all  the  men.  Incalculable  loss  was  caused. 
Trade  at  that  time  was  very  brisk  and  every 
manufacturer  had  not  only  orders  on  hand 
but  was  booked  far  ahead.  The  struggle 
lasted'  until  the  end  of  the  year,  causing  great 
distress  to  the  men,  when  it  ended  with  a  vic- 
tory practically  for  the  employers. 

But  the  struggle  gave  renewed  force  to  the 
popularity  of  the  forward  policy,  and  the 
trades-union  congress  of  that  year,  by  an 
overwhelming  majority,  adopted  resolutions 
in  favor  of  a  general  eight-hour  day,  and 
among  other  things  the  payment  of  mem- 
bers of  Parliament.  The  English  member 
of  Parliament,  unlike  the  American  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  is  unpaid,  which  made  it 
impossible  for  a  workingman  to  sit  at  West- 
minster. The  old-school  English  trades- 
unionists  had  opposed  the  formation  of  a 
distinct  labor  party  for  precisely  the  same 
reason  that  so  many  prominent  unionists 
have  fought  the  proposal  in  America.  It 
has  been  said  time  and  again  by  American 
trades-unionists  that  the  injection  of  politics 
into  the  ranks  of  labor  would  mean  the  disin- 
tegration of  trades-unionism,  as  it  would  lead 
to  factions  in  the  union,  and  that  men  elected 
to  Congress  would  become  politicians  rather 
than  remain  the  champions  of  labor.  This  is 
extremely  interesting  as  showing  the  differences 
between  the  English  and  American  working- 
man,  differences  due  to  education,  habits  of 
thought,  environment,  and  political  systems. 

In  England  the  workingman  has  now  been 
brought  thoroughly  to  believe  that  the  surest 
and  quickest  way  to  bring  about  reforms  and 
correct  evils  is  to  dissociate  himself  from  both 
of  the  old  political  parties,  to  fight  both  of 
them  if  necessary,  or  to  ally  himself  with 
either  as  circumstances  may  dictate,  but  al- 
ways to  maintain  an  independent  attitude  and 
to  have  a  policy  and  programme  of  his  own. 
The  acceptance  by  Mr.  John  Burns  of  the 
presidency  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
a  Cabinet  office,  was  looked  upon  by  the  ex- 
treme Radicals  and  Socialists  as  treachery  to 
their  order;  as  base  almost  as  the  betrayal  of 
Judas  Iscariot  for  the  forty  pieces  of  silver. 
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These  fanatical  dissenters  from  the  established 
order  scorn  "respectability"  when  it  is 
wrapped  up  in  a  Cabinet  Minister's  portfolio. 
In  America,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
political  solidarity  of  labor.  We  have  Re- 
publican as  well  as  Democratic  workingmen, 
and  the  workingman  veers  from  party  to  party 
as  self-interest  dictates  for  the  moment. 
Whether  the  English  or  the  American  system 
is  for  the  best  interests  of  labor,  which,  in  its 
broadest  aspect,  means  for  the  best  interests 
of  society  as  a  whole,  is  a  question  that  labor 
itself  must  determine. 

A  concrete  explanation  explains  better  than 
argument  the  opposing  points  of  view  from  the 
two  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  counterpart 
of  Mr.  John  Mitchell  in  England  is  Mr. 
John  Wilson,  who  sits  in  Parliament  for  Mid 
Durham,  and  Mr.  Wilson,  like  Mr.  Mitchell, 
is  a  practical  miner;  like  Mr.  Mitchell  he  be- 
gan life  as  a  boy  in  the  mines  and  educated 
himself.  Mr.  Mitchell  is  president  of  his 
union,  Mr.  Wilson  is  secretary  of  the  Durham 
Coal  Miners'  Association;  but  in  England  it  is 
usually  the  secretary  who  is  the  directing  head 
of  the  organization.  Mr.  Wilson  is  in  receipt 
of  a  modest  salary  and  devotes  all  of  his  time 
to  the  affairs  of  his  union.  He  was  elected  to 
Parliament  as  a  representative  of  the  miners, 
and  legislation  affecting  the  mining  industry 
first,  and  labor  as  a  whole  afterwards,  is  his 
chief  concern;  finance  and  foreign  politics  are 
of  little  consequence  to  him,  except  as  they 
have  a  general  bearing  on  labor.  Mr.  Mitchell 
has  been  more  than  once  suggested  as  an 
available  candidate  for  Congress,  but  he  has 
discouraged  the  suggestion,  believing  that  his 
election  to  Congress  would  weaken  his  author- 
ity and  make  him  less  valuable  to  the  cause  he 
represents.  Th e  belief  of  the  Durham  miners, 
on  the  contrary,  is  that  Mr.  Wilson  as  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  can  promote  their  cause. 

The  great  stimulus  to  the  political  labor 
movement,  which  converted  the  conserva- 
tives by  thousands,  was  in  itself  a  thing  so 
trivial  that,  as  one  looks  back  at  it  now,  it  al- 
most appears  as  if  fate,  moving  in  its  inscru- 
table way,  had  determined  that  the  time  was 
fitting  still  further  to  democratize  the  British 
political  system.  In  1900  there  was  a  strike 
on  the  Taff  Vale  Railway,  a  comparatively  in- 
significant Welsh  system,  arising  out  of  alleged 
discrimination  against  union  men.  The 
union  ordered  the  men  out,  and  when  the 
company  filled  their  places  the  union  pickets 
molested  their  successors.  The  trades  union 
in  England  exists  by  virtue  of  various  acts  of 


Parliament  passed  for  its  especial  benefit. 
Not  being  an  association  for  profit  like  a  joint 
stock  company,  it  is  exempt  from  the  liabilities 
imposed  upon  stockholders,  and  it  was  always 
held,  up  to  that  time,  that  a  trades  union  might 
sue  for  its  own  benefit,  but  could  not  be  sued 
except  for  a  few  specified  causes.  The  Taff 
Vale  Company  sought  to  secure  a  new  inter- 
pretation of  the  law.  It  applied  for  an  in- 
junction against  two  officers  of  the  society  to 
restrain  them  from  "watching  and  besetting" 
their  property  in  contravention  of  the  Con- 
spiracy and  Protection  of  Property  Act.  This 
injunction  was  granted.  The  company  next 
■  applied  for  an  injunction  against  the  Amal- 
gamated Society  of  Railway  Servants,  one  of 
the  most  powerful  unions  in  the  country,  with 
a  redundant  treasury,  and  its  principal  offi- 
cers, to  restrain  the  defendants  from  watching 
or  besetting  their  property  and  to  prevent 
them  from  trying  to  induce  persons  in  the 
employ  of  the  plaintiffs  to  violate  their  con- 
tracts. 

The  importance  of  this  move  was  obvious, 
because  if  the  injunction  was  granted  it  would 
naturally  follow  that  the  union  was  liable  for 
damages  in  a  civil  action,  and  the  union  would 
become  responsible  for  any  injury  done  by  an 
individual  member.  If  this  construction  of 
the  law  was  sound,  trades-unionism  would 
prove  the  greatest  menace  to  labor.  The 
courts  had  frequently  awarded  employers 
damages  against  individual  unionists  for  un- 
lawful acts,  but  as  it  is  only  in  rare  instances 
that  a  workingman  has  property,  the  damages 
could  not  be  collected.  Judgment  against  a 
union,  with  large  funds  in  its  treasury,  was 
quite  another  thing. 

While  conceding  that  a  trades  union  was 
neither  a  corporation  nor  an  individual,  nor  a 
partnership  between  a  number  of  individuals, 
the  Court  of  Chancery  nevertheless  granted 
the  injunction  against  the  society  on  the 
ground  that  a  trades  union  was  a  corporative 
body,  and  as  such  qualified  to  sue  or  be  sued. 

There  was  consternation  in  trades-union 
ranks.  The  unions  felt  they  were  fighting 
for  their  very  existence,  and  they  rallied  to  the 
support  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  by  con- 
tributing funds  for  an  appeal.  The  Court  of 
Appeal,  by  a  unanimous  decision,  held  that  a 
trades  union,  as  such,  could  not  be  sued  except 
in  defense  of  its  own  property,  and  that  the 
action  was  not  maintainable  against  the  Amal- 
gamated Society,  and  ordered  the  injunction 
dissolved. 

Appeal  was  then  taken  by  the  railway  com- 
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pany  to  the  House  of  Lords,  the  court  of  last 
resort  in  England,  which  reversed  the  Court  of 
Appeal  and  affirmed  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  delivering  the  judg- 
ment, holding  that  a  union  was  a  legal  entity 
capable  of  suing  and  being  sued. .  With  this 
decision  in  its  favor,  the  Taff  Vale  Company 
entered  suit  against  the  union  for  $100,000 
damages,  and  the  union,  seeing  the  futility  of 
further  contest,  paid  the  amount  claimed.  In 
all,  the  various  suits  and  the  damages  cost  the 
union  nearly  $150,000. 

The  effect  of  the  decision  of  the  House  of 
Lords  was  to  convince  trades-unionists  that 
they  had  been  unfairly  dealt  with  by  the 
courts  and  that  the  law  must  be  changed,  and 
the  easiest  way  to  change  the  law  was  to  elect 
men  of  their  own  class  to  Parliament.  In 
making  a  study  of  certain  phases  of  labor 
in  England  between  1900  and  1902  I  was 
brought  in  close  contact  with  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  trades  unions,  and  the  subject  more 
frequently  discussed  than  any  other  was  the 
Taff  Vale  decision  and  its  effects  on  the  future 
of  unionism.  "Without  warning  the  courts 
have  struck  a  heavy  blow  at  us,"  was  the  uni- 
versal burden  of  complaint.  "  We  acted  within 
our  rights,  as  we  believed  them,  and  now  we 
find  that  we  have  no  rights.  If  we  had  been 
warned,  if  after  that  warning  we  had  contu- 
maciously defied  the  courts,  we  could  not 
justly  complain,  but  we  did  simply  what  we 
have  always  done,  what  the  courts  have  sus- 
tained, and  now  a  new  interpretation  is  put  on 
the  law  and  we  are  cast  in  heavy  damages." 
To  the  unionists  this  seemed  an  utter  perver- 
sion of  the  law  and  the  nullification  of  the 
intent  of  the  legislature.  The  remedy,  they 
frankly  told  me,  was  to  have  laws  made  and 
administered  by  men  in  sympathy  with  labor. 
That  their  complaint  was  not  without  justice 
was  acknowledged  by  the  government  of  the 
day,  which  admitted  that  an  amendment  of 
the  trades-union  act  was  necessary,  but  more 
pressing  legislation  prevented  action. 

To  the  Socialists  this  decision  gave  un- 
alloyed satisfaction.  It  was  the  strongest 
argument  in  favor  of  parliamentary  represen- 
tation, and  they  used  it  with  telling  effect. 
The  opposition  of  the  "conservatives"  was 
now  feeble,  every  succeeding  trades-union  con- 
gress took  a  more  positive  stand  in  favor  of 
parliamentary  representation,  and  several  of 
the  leading  unions  levied  a  small  per  capita 
assessment  to  pay  the  salaries  of  men  elected 
to  Parliament.  This  is  how  the  labor  mem- 
bers are  now  paid.    Although  the  payment  of 


members  of  Parliament  is  one  of  the  planks 
of  the  labor  party  platform,  it  is  of  much  less 
consequence  now  than  it  was  thought  to  be  a 
few  years  ago,  as  the  unions  have  shown  that 
they  can,  without  strain,  pay  a  salary  to  their 
parliamentary  representatives  equivalent  to 
the  ruling  wage.  Still,  it  is  interesting  to  note, 
as  showing  the  trend  of  events,  that  shortly 
after  the  meeting  of  Parliament  a  motion  to 
pay  salaries  to  members  was  offered  by  one  of 
the  labor  members,  and  instead  of  being 
treated  with  contempt  by  the  government,  the 
justice  of  the  principle  was  admitted  by  the 
Premier,  but  he  declined  to  sanction  it  at  that 
time  because  of  the  expense  it  would  entail. 

Until  the  general  election  of  this  year  there 
was  no  opportunity  for  labor  to  show  its 
strength,  although  it  put  forward  its  candi- 
dates at  the  by-elections  and  increased  its 
representation.  The  intervening  years  were 
used  in  electioneering,  in  making  converts, 
in  preparing  for  the  struggle  to  come.  The 
Labor  Representation  Committee,  which 
corresponds  to  a  national  committee  in  this 
country,  has  an  affiliated  membership  of 
nearly  a  million  trades-unionists,  and  is 
financed  by  a  small  contribution  from  each  of 
the  affiliated  organizations.  It  has  distrib- 
uted hundreds  of  thousands  of  leaflets  and 
pamphlets,  and  every  week  from  three  to  five 
hundred  speakers  have  addressed  their  fellow- 
workingmen.  The  work  has  been  carried  on 
with  great  vigor  and  no  less  intelligence. 

Among  the  fifty-eight  candidates  put  for- 
ward by  the  Labor  Representation  Com- 
mittee twenty-three  were  avowed  Socialists. 
That  word  is  of  sinister  import  to  men  of  prop- 
erty on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  but  it  does 
not  affright  labor,  and  the  English  Socialist 
believes  more  in  the  efficiency  of  agitation 
within  constitutional  limits  than  he  does  in 
parading  the  red  flag  or  applying  the  torch. 
The  programme  of  the  labor  party  is  radical, 
measured  by  to-day's  standard;  but  the  radi- 
calism of  to-day  is  the  conservatism  of  next 
year,  so  quickly  docs  society  keep  pace  with 
the  ever-increasing  demands  upon  it  for  a  re- 
adjustment to  new  conditions.  In  a  general 
way  the  policy  of  the  party  has  been  outlined. 
It  advocates  a  decrease  of  hours  of  labor  in 
mines  and  other  dangerous  employments,  the 
restoration  of  the  immunities  of  the  trades 
unions,  a  general  eight-hour  day,  old-age  pen- 
sions, improvement  of  sanitary  conditions  in 
workshops  and  factories,  the  establishment  of 
a  minimum  wage  so  as  to  make  sweatshop 
industries  impossible,  work  for  the  unem- 
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ployed,  the  establishment  of  "farm  colonies," 
women's  suffrage,  municipalization  of  gas, 
electric-light,  water,  and  trolley  companies, 
and  all  other  public  utilities. 

From  the  American  viewpoint  this  is  a 
programme  so  extremely  Socialistic  that  any 
party  in  this  country  even  tacitly  sanction- 
ing it  would  invite  overwhelming  defeat, 
but  here  again  is  the  paradox  of  a  coun- 
try so  steeped  in  tradition  as  England  being 
willing  to  give  respectful  consideration  to 
advanced  social  legislation.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  in  this  country  an  enormous  majority 
vote  would  be  registered  against  a  national 
old-age  pension  law  (even  if  such  a  law  were 
constitutional),  but  in  England  the  Premier 
has  shown  himself  sympathetically  inclined 
in  favor  of  the  scheme  (although  that  does  not 
necessarily  mean  he  will  support  its  enact- 
ment), and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  when  he  was 
a  member  of  the  last  government,  officially 
expressed  himself  as  strongly  in  its  favor. 

The  American  reader  will  doubtless  ask 
why  it  is  that  labor  has  been  able  to  accom- 
plish so  much  in  England  and  so  little  in  the 
United  States.  The  reason  is  not  difficult  to 
find.  Labor  is  so  prosperous  in  the  United 
States,  compared  to  England,  that  it  has  not 
felt  the  stress  of  political  necessity  to  compel  a 
readjustment  of  social  conditions.  We  have 
seen  labor  in  this  country  united  to  avenge  it- 
self on  a  dominant  party,  but  after  the  victory 
has  been  won,  and  wrongs,  real  or  fancied, 
forgotten,  labor  becomes  indifferent  and  ap- 
plies itself  with  more  zeal  to  production  than  to 
politics.  When  conditions  in  America  parallel 
those  in  England  we  shall  assuredly  see  work- 
ingmen  renouncing  their  allegiance  toRepubli- 
canism  or  Democracy,  precisely  as  they  have 
recanted  Conservatism  and  Liberalism  in 
England,  to  make  a  new  profession  of  faith. 

Another  reason  that  has  made  a  labor  party 
less  necessary  with  us  than  in  England  is  the 
difference  between  the  political  systems  of 
the  two  countries.  In  England  the  fountain 
head  of  all  legislation  is  in  Parliament.  Par- 
liament regulates  hours  of  labor,  conditions 
of  service,  and  all  those  things  that  guard  the 
well  being,  safety,  and  health  of  the  worker. 
In  the  United  States  it  is  the  State  Legisla- 
ture, and  not  Congress,  in  which  these  powers 
are  so  largely  vested.  Consequently  the  labor- 
ing man  can  accomplish  more  by  State  than 
by  national  representation,  although  repre- 
sentation in  Congress  would  unquestionably 
advance  the  cause  of  labor. 


Finally,  and  perhaps  it  is  a  reason  more 
important  than  those  already  advanced,  is  the 
greater  homogeneity  of  labor  in  England,  the 
compactness  of  labor  as  well  as  of  the  country, 
and  that  centrifugal  force  in  politics  as  well  as 
in  finance,  literature,  art,  everything,  in  short, 
that  makes  London  the  center  of  the  British 
Empire.  There  are  alien  races  in  England, 
chiefly  to  be  found  in  London,  but  the  British 
workingman,  as  a  rule,  is  a  Britisher  by 
birth  and  tradition,  who,  Radical  or  Social- 
ist though  he  may  be,  is  at  heart  an  English- 
man. The  British  workingman  does  not 
have  to  be  taught  a  new  language  or  to  be  un- 
taught alien  ideas,  the  heritage  of  birth.  The 
task  of  the  English  labor  agitator  is  much 
easier  than  in  this  country. 

London  is  the  heart  from  which  pulses  the 
blood  of  empire.  The  nexus  between  Lon- 
don and  Lancashire,  between  London  and 
Manchester,  between  London  and  Liverpool, 
between  the  heart  and  its  members,  is  so 
close  and  so  sensitively  connected  by  the 
nerves  and  arteries  of  interdependent  inter- 
ests, and  that  most  sensitive  of  all  nerves, 
commerce,  that  the  slightest  disturbance  to 
any  part  of  the  system  is  a  shock  to  the  heart. 
We  find  a  centralization  of  power  and  author- 
ity in  London  which  does  not  exist  anywhere 
in  this  country,  and  authority,  like  certain 
forms  of  energy,  dissipates  the  farther  it  is 
removed  from  its  source. 

Labor  must  have  many  more  represent- 
atives in  Parliament  before  it  can  expect  to 
see  its  programme  carried  out  in  its  entirety. 
The  problem  of  the  unemployed  is  perhaps 
the  most  serious  sociological  and  economic 
problem  that  confronts  England.  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  stated  a  couple  of 
years  ago  that  there  were  twelve  million  people 
in  England  living  from  hand  to  mouth — that 
is,  who  were  dependent  on  their  daily  ex- 
ertions for  their  next  meal.  The  assertion 
appears  incredible,  yet  it  was  made  by  a 
responsible  statesman  who  is  now  the  virtual 
ruler  of  the  British  Empire.  That  in  a 
country  so  rich  as  England  there  should  be 
poverty  so  crushing  that  those  born  as  its  vic- 
tims must  sink  still  lower  into  its  unfathom- 
able deeps  until  all  power  of  resistance  is 
broken  down  and  the  race  becomes  devital- 
ized, is  perhaps  one  reason  why  the  doctrine 
of  Socialism  has  been  so  eagerly  embraced  by 
the  English  workingman,  and  the  labor  party 
in  England  is  now  a  force  with  which  poli- 
ticians and  society  must  reckon. 
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ERE  is  an  untold  tale  of  the 
Red  Man,  as  spoken  by 
Dewy  Beard,  an  Oglalla 
Sioux,  who  sits  alone  to- 
day, bullet-scarred  and  sad, 
while  in  the  drifting  blue 
from  his  tepee  fire  come 
images  of  that  glory  which  has  departed  from 
his  race.  It  is  true,  though  running  counter 
to  the  lore  of  the  white  man,  the  reason  whereof 
lies  hid  beneath  army  influence. 

Once  a  dashing  leader  led  his  troop  against 
a  subtle  foe,  was  outgeneraled,  and  his  men 
annihilated  in  fair  fight,  leaving  naught  but  a 
blood-soaked  hillside  and  a  shining  memory. 
This  was  "Custer's  Massacre.,, 

Years  passed,  and  a  few  starving  Sioux, 
bound  toward  an  agency  for  protection  and 
succor,  were  surrounded  by  three  times  their 
number  of  soldiers,  who  demanded  their  dying 
chieftain  as  hostage.  They  gave  him;  then, 
puzzled  and  frightened,  while  busied  in  laying 
down  their  arms,  they  were  massacred  by  the 
men  in  blue  and  brass,  leaving  nothing  but 
bodies  of  babes  and  women  and  defenseless 
men,  with  a  name  upon  the  yellowed  page  of 
history,  "The  Battle  of  Wounded  Knee." 

The  buffalo  were  gone.  All  the  Indians 
were  hungry.  One  day  as  I  sat  with  my 
father  in  his  tepee,  a  messenger  came  saying  a 
Savior  for  the  Sioux  had  appeared  to  one  in 
the  far  land  of  the  setting  sun,  who  promised 
to  bring  again  the  buffalo  and  antelope  and  to 
send  the  white  man  from  out  of  the  land  where 
we  hunted  in  the  old  time. 

This  messenger  was  holy.  He  told  us  if  we 
danced  and  prayed  the  Savior  would  appear. 

"Does  this  mean  that  we  shall  fight  again 
with  the  white  man?"  my  father  asked.  "It 
is  not  good  to  speak  so  of  war." 

"No,"  said  the  messenger,  "there  is  no  talk 


of  battles.  When  the  Great  One  comes,  the 
white  people  will  go  away,  and  in  the  land  will 
be  many  things  to  eat." 

"  Let  us  see  this  thing,"  said  my  father  to  us. 
"The  Great  White  Chief  at  Washington  has 
broken  his  word,  for  he  took  our  lands,  say- 
ing we  should  have  food  as  long  as  we  lived. 
We  are  starving,  while  our  families  eat  nothing 
but  the  wild  turnips."  So  we  went  to  White 
Clay  Creek,  where  the  Indians  danced  the 
ghost  dance,  and  we  danced  also,  I,  my 
father,  and  all  my  brothers.  There  were 
many  people  about  the  medicine  pole.  As 
they  danced  they  threw  dust  to  the  heavens  in 
handfuls,  and  fanned  it  with  their  blankets, 
singing  to  the  Savior.  They  did  this  for 
many  hours,  till  some  of  them  fell.  There 
were  young  women  who  took  part,  also,  and 
these  stood  in  a  line  within  the  circle,  then  at 
a  signal  ran  toward  a  goal,  pursued  by  the 
medicine  men,  who  struck  them  with  a  great 
ball  so  that  they  fell.  There  were  drums 
beating  and  the  sound  of  great  singing,  while 
people  whirled  and  whirled  till  they  dropped 
in  a  trance  and  were  dragged  from  beneath 
the  feet  of  the  others.  When  they  arose  they 
spoke  in  an  unknown  tongue.  Many  danced 
till  they  died,  while  others  seemed  to  die,  but 
did  not.  These  appeared  to  be  holy,  claiming 
to  have  seen  mysterious  things,  and  saying 
that  the  Savior  had  promised  to  bring  again 
the  golden  days.  The  women  wore  ghost 
dresses,  as  did  some  of  the  men,  shirts  of 
cotton  cloth  with  magic  on  them,  painted  and 
blessed  by  the  medicine  men,  so  that  no  harm 
could  come  to  him  who  wore  one — not  even 
bullets  of  the  white  man. 

Before  long  I  observed  that  it  was  bad  In- 
dians who  saw  these  sacred  images  each  time. 
These  and  the  medicine  men  were  the  only 
ones,  so  I  spoke  to  my  father. 

When  the  Spirit  would  not  come  to  any  of 
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us,  he  said,  "  My  sons,  it  is  strange  that  we  do 
not  see  the  Savior.  I  am  told  they  dance 
better  at  the  Cheyenne  Agency.  We  may  see 
the  Holy  One  there."  So,  with  Kicking 
Bear,  we  went  to  the  tepees  of  Big  Foot;  but 
there  it  was  the  same,  for  the  mystery  came 
not  to  any  of  our  family. 

Soon  after  our  arrival  soldiers  came  and 
camped  close  by,  about  five  hundred  of  them. 
Our  chief  counseled  with  the  officer,  saying: 

"My  friend,  why  do  you  camp  so  close?" 

That  one  replied:  "You  are  dancing  the 
ghost  dance,  and  I  fear  you  will  do  wrong." 

"No,  we  intend  no  harm.  If  we  do  noth- 
ing but  dance,  that  cannot  be  any  one's  busi- 
ness but  our  own,"  said  Big  Foot. 

"The  agent  at  Pine  Ridge  is  frightened  and 
has  called  for  many  soldiers.  He  says  you 
are  bad,  and  I  have  come  out  to  stop  this." 

"I  will  go  away  from  here,"  said  Big  Foot, 
"and  my  people  will  go  with  me;  but  we  are 
good  Indians  and  do  not  want  you  to  follow 
us.  We  will  dance  to  the  Holy  Spirit  if  we 
wish,  but  we  will  do  no  harm." 

"You  must  have  a  pass  if  you  leave  the 
reservation,"  said  the  white  man,  at  which  my 
father,  who  had  come  to  the  soldier's  tent 
with  Big  Foot,  said: 

"My  friend,  we  are  not  on  the  warpath. 
We  are  praying  to  our  Savior  and  doing  no 
evil.  Do  you  get  a  paper  from  the  Great 
Father  at  Washington  when  you  pray  to  the 
white  man's  God?  I  think  perhaps  the 
Great  Spirit  does  not  know  you." 

When  the  sun  went  down,  Big  Foot  gave 
us  orders  to  make  ready  in  secret;  so  when  the 
soldiers  were  asleep  that  night  we  slipped  away 
quietly  to  Cherry  Creek,  camping  in  a  circle. 

The  next  day  the  soldiers  came  again  and 
pitched  their  tepees  near  us,  while  the  officer 
said  to  big  Foot: 

"You  must  move  back  to  your  old  camp." 

"  We  are  not  cattle  to  be  put  in  a  pen,"  said 
our  old  chief,  speaking  very  slowly,  and  then 
in  a  great  voice  he  cried,  "We  will  pray  where 
we  please."    That  day  the  soldiers  left. 

Shortly  after  this  a  band  of  old  people  and 
squaws  and  children,  from  Sitting  Bull's 
camp,  came  riding  by  bareback,  and  we  knew 
there  was  trouble  gathering  in  the  tepees  of 
that  chief;  so  Big  Foot  called  us  together 
again,  saying: 

"I  fear  disasters  are  coming,  my  people. 
We  had  best  go  back  to  our  old  place,  as  the 
soldiers  told  us  to  do,  so  the  Great  Father  will 
know  we  are  not  bad  Indians."  Accordingly, 
we  moved  back  to  the  Cheyenne;  but  im- 


mediately many  soldiers  camped  near  us 
again.  In  the  nighttime  more  came,  so  that 
when  we  arose  in  the  morning  they  stood  in  a 
line  all  about  us,  with  their  guns  in  their  hands. 
They  had  pointed  a  cannon  at  us. 

When  we  came  out  of  our  tepees  to  look  at 
them,  our  women  grew  greatly  frightened. 
Then,  as  we  watched,  a  half-breed  advanced, 
announcing  that  the  officer  wished  to  speak 
with  Big  Foot.    That  one  answered: 

"  Let  him  come  to  our  camp  and  talk.  We 
mean  no  harm,  but  he  should  not  point  his 
guns  at  us,  for  we  do  not  like  it." 

The  officer  arrived  and  through  his  in- 
terpreter commanded  us  to  surrender. 

"Why  should  we  do  that?"  said  Big  Foot. 
"We  are  not  hostiles,  we  are  only  hungry 
Indians  beseeching  the  Great  Spirit  for  food. 
When  you  took  our  lands  you  said  we  should 
have  plenty  to  eat,  but  we  are  starving.  Let  us 
have  food,  so  that  we  may  think  about  it  for  a 
day  or  so;  then  perhaps  we  will  go  with  you." 
The  soldier  talked  with  our  head  men  until 
afternoon,  securing,  at  last,  from  Big  Foot  a 
promise  that  we  would  not  go  away  before  the 
next  morning.    The  soldiers  gave  us  no  food. 

At  daybreak  we  found  them  standing  in  line 
again,  with  their  cannon  pointing  at  our  tents. 
It  was  very  close  by.  The  officer  sent  word 
that  we  could  have  but  a  little  time  to  con- 
sider, and  if  we  did  not  give  up  before  the 
sun  was  as  high  as  his  hand,  he  would  fire  the 
big  gun,  killing  our  women  and  children. 

"We  must  go  with  this  man,"  the  chief 
said  to  us. 

So  we  did.  The  next  day  some  of  the  sol- 
diers marched  before  us,  and  some  of  them 
marched  behind,  while  others  were  on  both 
sides  of  our  wagon;  but  Big  Foot  rode  a 
pony  near  the  front  and  said  nothing,  for  he 
was  very  sad. 

All  day  we  watched  him.  As  afternoon 
drew  on,  he  announced  quietly  to  one  of  his 
braves,  "  Get  ready  I " 

The  man  rode  back  down  the  line,  passing 
the  word,  whereupon  our  squaws  threw  out 
the  tepee  poles,  one  by  one,  and  dropped 
every  heavy  thing,  scattering  the  goods  for  a 
long  way.  When  he  saw  this,  the  officer 
rode  up  to  Big  Foot. 

"  Why  do  your  people  throw  away  things? " 

"The  ponies  are  weak,"  said  our  chief. 

When  the  sun  was  two  fingers  high,  the  old 
man  spoke  again. 

"Our  horses  can  go  no  farther.  We  will 
camp  here  where  there  is  good  watejr."  Giv- 
ing the  sign,  we  suddenly  turned  out  in  a  body, 
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leaving  the  soldiers,  at  which  they  looked 
foolish.  By  the  time  they  had  gotten  to- 
gether we  were  some  distance  up  a  narrow 
creek,  and  they  had  to  follow  after  like  a 
snake's  tail  in  the  grass.  When  we  had  gone 
a  little  way  our  leader  said: 

"  We  will  camp  here,  but  do  not  allow  one 
pony  to  get  away."  So  we  unhitched  and 
built  fires  as  though  to  cook,  while  our  guards 
came  near  and  stopped,  for  it  was  dark.  Word 
was  passed  to  the  braves  who  rode  ponies  to 
put  blankets  over  their  shoulders,  so  they 
would  look  like  women,  and  then  to  build 
many  small  fires.  While  this  was  being  done 
the  squaws  in  the  wagon  farthest  away  from 
the  soldiers  were  told  to  move  on.  When 
they  were  gone  'for  a  little  time,  the  next 
wagon  was  told  to  follow,  and  so  on,  one  by 
one,  till  there  remained  only  the  two  nearest 
the  whites.  When  these  drove  off,  an  under 
officer  came  to  Big  Foot. 

"Where  are  all  the  wagons?" 

"The);  have  gone  to  the  other  side  of  our 
camp,"  the  old  man  replied,  but  in  a  few 
moments  the  messenger  came  again  and 
asked  to  see  them. 

"Come,"  said  Big  Foot,  to  us  who  had 
stayed  about  the  fire,  "let  us  show  him  where 
they  are."  At  which  we  all  rose  up  together. 
When  he  saw  there  were  braves  beneath  the 
blankets,  the  man  ran  away,  crying  loudly: 

"We  are  attacked  I"  We  leaped  to  our 
ponies  and  rode  fast.  Overtaking  the  wagons, 
we  shouted  to  the  women  to  drive  hard,  and 
in  a  body  we  went  ahead  all  that  night  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  on  the  next  day  were 
in  the  Bad  Lands.  Hearing  from  a  half- 
breed  that  the  general  was  at  Pine  Ridge 
Agency,  our  chieftain  said  we  would  go  to 
Red  Cloud's  camp,  at  that  place,  where  we 
could  counsel  with  the  Big  Soldier.  So  we 
traveled  together,  coming,  at  last,  to  a  pass  in 
the  wall  of  the  Bad  Lands,  down  which  we 
could  go  to  the  valley  of  the  White  River. 
When  we  got  there,  however,  we  saw  many 
white  men  marching  below,  and  thereupon 
lay  all  day  watching  them  till  they  went  into 
camp  at  Cane  Creek,  to  the  north. 

When  they  had  passed  the  place  wherein 
we  hid,  we  went  down  across  the  valley;  but 
the  next  morning,  finding  that  Big  Foot  was 
very  sick,  and  bleeding  at  the  nose,  we  went  to 
what  is  now  called  Big  Foot  Springs.  From 
there  we  went  to  Red  Water  Creek,  but  our 
leader  became  so  ill  he  could  go  no  farther, 
and  we  were  forced  to  stay  two  nights  and 
two  days  at  this  spot.    At  last  he  said: 


"We  must  reach  Red  Clouds  camp  before 
I  die. "  So  at  sundown  we  broke  camp  and 
marched  all  night,  coming  on  the  second  day 
to  Yellow  Thunder  Creek,  near  Porcupine 
Butte.  Here  we  saw  four  mounted  Indian 
scouts,  and  although  we  called  to  them  they 
spurred  away  as  fast  as  they  could.  We 
continued  on,  but  as  we  drew  near  to  the 
Butte  we  discerned  soldiers  to  the  northeast. 
They  had  pack  mules  and  were  coming  toward 
us,  at  which  Big  Foot  said: 

"Go  meet  them." 

When  we  approached,  they  formed  in  line, 
pointing  a  cannon  at  us  as  though  about  to 
shoot.  Big  Foot  had  been  too  sick  to  ride  a 
horse,  so  we  had  carried  him  in  a  wagon  since 
leaving  Red  Water.  He  asked  us  to  drive 
him  toward  the  soldiers,  which  we  did  till  an 
officer  met  us.  I  rode  alongside,  and  when 
the  man  came  near,  I  cried: 

"Don't  shoot!  We  are  going  to  the 
agency.     We  don't  want  to  fight." 

"Where  is  Big  Foot?"  said  the  officer. 

"In  that  wagon,  but  he  is  very  sick." 

"Is  he  able  to  talk?"  Then,  running  to 
the  wagon,  he  pulled  the  blanket  from  the 
chief's  head,  inquiring,  "Can  you  talk?" 

"Yes,"  replied  the  old  man,  at  which  the 
soldier  demanded: 

"Where  are  you  going?" 

"We  are  bound  for  our  relatives  at  the 
Pine  Ridge  Agency." 

"Then  you  must  lay  down  your  arms." 

"We  are  ready  to  do  that,"  said  the  chief, 
"but  we  fear  something  will  happen  to  us  if  we 
do.  We  are  friendly.  Will  you  not  wait 
until  we  get  to  the  agency  and  have  a  chance 
to  speak  with  the  Big  General?  He  will  tell 
us  everything;  but  now  we  do  not  understand. 
We  are  afraid.  We  do  not  know  what  all 
this  means.  I  will  go  with  your  soldiers  now, 
and  my  people  will  give  up  their  guns  when 
we  reach  the  agency.  I  wish  no  trouble,  for 
I  am  going  to  die." 

The  officer  said:  "That  is  a  good  plan.  I 
have  a  nice  wagon,  with  four  mules,  for  you  to 
ride  in."  And  when  Big  Foot  agreed  to  this, 
they  brought  the  sick  wagon,  put  him  on  some 
gray  blankets,  such  as  the  soldiers  have,  and 
placed  him  in  it.  I  grew  very  much  afraid 
now,  for  the  officers  laughed  when  they  carried 
Big  Foot  away. 

Together  we  moved  toward  Wounded 
Knee  Creek,  while  a  guard  was  placed 
around  the  sick-wagon.  I  said  to  the  medi- 
cine man: 

"My  friend,  you  would  do  well  to  stop  and 
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dance  the  ghost  dance,  for  I  fear  trouble  is 
coming  to  our  chief." 

One  of  my  friends  wished  to  shoot  the 
officer,  but  my  father  told  him  this  would  do 
no  good,  as  the  white  men  would  kill  us  all, 
together  with  our  women  and  children,  and  it 
would  make  matters  much  worse  generally. 
I  rode  near  to  the  ambulance  with  one  of  our 
people  who  understood  English,  for  I  was 
greatly  troubled  and  wished  to  know  of  what 
the  soldiers  spoke.  Coming  to  Wounded 
Knee  Creek,  Big  Foot  was  put  in  a  tent,  under 
guard,  at  which  all  the  rest  of  us  pitched  our 
tepees  close  by.  An  under  officer  established 
many  soldiers  around  us  as  guards,  which 
caused  my  father  to  inquire: 

"  Why  do  you  do  this?  We  would  not  have 
followed  you  if  we  wished  to  run  away."  But 
they  only  laughed  at  him.  Then  he  called 
me  and  my  brothers  aside,  saying: 

"There  is  great  trouble  coming.  You 
must  do  whatever  the  soldiers  command,  and 
give  them  no  excuse  to  harm  you." 

Some  of  our  people  attempted  to  go  to  the 
agency,  but  the  soldiers  turned  them  back, 
which  added  to  our  uneasiness. 

Nobody  in  our  camp  slept  much  that  night, 
except  the  children,  for  we  went  from  tepee  to 
tepee,  talking  of  our  situation.  We  agreed  to 
give  up  our  guns,  if  commanded,  although  I 
intended  to  hide  mine  and  come  back  for  it 
again;  while  some  of  the  young  men,  who  had 
good  magazine  rifles  they  had  recently  bought, 
would  say  nothing.  My  father  asked  the 
medicine  man  what  he  could  do,  telling  him 
that  if  his  Messiah  was  of  any  account,  now 
was  the  time  for  help;  but  the  pious  one  was 
sullen,  and  only  said  he  would  bring  aid  when 
the  time  came. 

As  it  neared  daylight,  the  bugles  sounded. 
We  all  came  out  to  see  what  would  happen. 
A  second  time  the  bugles  blew,  and  in  the 
early  light  we  discerned  that  we  were  sur- 
rounded; for  near  us  there  were  soldiers  on 
foot,  while  farther  away,  in  a  great  circle, 
were  many  more  who  rode  horses.  A  half- 
breed,  named  Philip  Wells,  interpreted  for 
the  officer,  announcing: 

"Gather  together!  Gather  together!  There 
will  be  a  council." 

So  we  assembled  in  a  ring,  all  of  us  except 
four  men  and  the  women  and  children  and 
Big  Foot,  who  was  still  in  the  soldier's  tent 
under  guard. 

The  foot  soldiers  closed  around  us  on  three 
sides,  while  those  on  horses  remained  in  the 
rear,    across  a  deep    ditch.    Others   stood 


about  the  cannon  on  the  hill,  and  many  were 
drawn  up  in  a  line  beside  their  camp. 

The  interpreter  began  by  saying  that  we 
must  surrender  our  arms  at  once.  When  we 
asked  him  what  Big  Foot  said  about  this,  he 
answered  that  our  chief  told  us  to  do  so; 
whereupon  we  went  into  our  tepees  and  I  dug 
a  hole  in  the  ground  to  bury  my  carbine. 
This  took  me  a  little  time,  so  that  when  I 
came  out  most  of  the  guns  had  been  piled  in 
the  council  circle.  As  I  took  my  place  I 
noted  there  were  soldiers  behind  me  and  on 
both  sides,  and  from  where  I  sat  I  looked 
toward  the  cannon  on  the  hill.  In  this  way 
I  did  not  feel  afraid,  for  the  gunners  could  not 
shoot  without  hurting  their  own  men.  The 
officer  said: 

"You  have  twenty-five  more  guns  which  I 
want.  I  counted  them  yesterday.  There  are 
many  cartridges  and  knives,  too.  You  must 
give  them  up." 

This  was  not  true.  Nearly  all  of  our 
weapons  were  piled  in  the  center,  not  more 
than  four  or  five  being  hidden.  My  father 
asked  the  officer: 

"Will  the  Great  Father  feed  us  after  he 
takes  our  arms  away?" 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  that.  AH 
I  know  is  that  I  am  going  to  have  these  guns 
— every  one  of  them." 

There  was  considerable  talk,  but  no  more 
rifles  appeared.  At  last  one  of  the  four 
Indians  who  had  refused  to  join  the  council 
came  and  sat  down  with  the  rest  of  us,  which 
left  only  the  medicine  man  and  two  young 
braves,  named  Black  Fox  and  Yellow  Turtle. 
These  two  refused  to  yield,  and  held  their 
weapons  in  their  hands. 

"  We  will  give  up  our  cartridges,"  they  said, 
"and  carry  our  guns  empty."  But  the 
soldier  refused  to  allow  this,  and  command- 
ed them  to  yield  at  once.  He  announced 
further  that  he  would  go  into  the  tepees  and 
get  every  weapon  he  could  find.  This  he  did. 
While  doing  so,  an  under  officer,  with  four 
soldiers,  advanced  toward  Black  Fox  and 
Yellow  Turtle,  who  stood  at  some  distance. 
As  they  advanced,  the  two  young  men  re- 
treated toward  the  creek,  while  the  medi- 
cine man  came  forth,  standing  between  them 
and  the  white  men.    My  father  cried: 

"You  do  not  need  a  gun,  medicine  man! 
Your  ghost  shirt  will  be  enough.  Bullets 
cannot  hurt  vou." 

He  replied:  "My  friend,  I  am  afraid."  At 
this  point  Philip  Wells  spoke,  saying: 

"  When  the  soldiers  have  taken  your  rifles, 
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you  must  march  past  in  a  line,  and  they  will 
hold  out  their  guns  toward  you."  He  meant 
by  this  that  they  would  hold  their  weapons  in 
front  of  them,  as  soldiers  do  sometimes;  but  we 
thought  they  would  take  aim  at  us,  so  my 
brother  cried: 

"  When  they  aim  at  us  that  way  they  will 
kill  us."  And  my  father  said  to  the  medicine 
man  again: 

"You  claimed  your  Messiah  could  protect 
us  from  the  white  man's  bullets.  This  is  the 
time  for  your  Savior.  See,  now,  if  he  is  any 
good.  You  stand  there  like  an  old  woman l" 
At  this  the  medicine  man  began  to  sing  a 
prayer  to  the  Great  Spirit,  while  an  under 
officer,  with  two  soldiers,  advanced  again 
toward  Black  Fox  and  Yellow  Turtle.  The 
latter  warned  them: 

"My  friends,  do  not  come  to  me  in  that 
way,  for  I  do  not  want  to  harm  you."  Turn- 
ing to  Black  Fox,  he  continued: 

"  Now  you  will  see  if  I  am  brave.  Do  not 
give  up  your  gun."  And  that  one,  in  turn, 
cried  to  the  white  men: 

"Keep  away  from  us,  for  we  will  die  before 
we  give  up,  and  if  we  die  we  will  take  many  of 
you  along." 

One  of  our  men  cried  out, "  The  soldiers  are 
going  to  shoot !  Let  us  get  our  rifles  and  go  to 
the  ditch  where  we  can  get  away."  But  an 
old  Indian  crept  up  beside  Wells,  saying: 

"No,  my  people,  do  not  do  that  It  is  this 
interpreter  who  is  speaking  with  two  tongues. 
If  he  brings  trouble  I  will  kill  him  with  my 
knife." 

Again  my  father  spoke  to  the  medicine 
man:  "Now  is  the  time  for  help.  Do  your 
best." 

That  one  stopped  singing  and  began  to  cry 
to  the  Great  Spirit,  gathering  handfuls  of 
dust  and  throwing  them  toward  the  sky, 
while  he  waved  his  blanket  beneath,  as  they 
did  in  the  ghost  dance  when  calling  for  the 
Messiah.  While  he  did  this  I  saw  the  officer 
emerge  from  a  tepee  with  a  gun  in  his  hand, 
and  I  looked  at  it  sharply,  for  I  thought  it  was 
my  own.  While  I  looked  I  heard  a  soldier 
cry: 

"Lookout!  Lookout!  Run  back!"  And 
some  one  shouted  in  Indian: 

"Stop!    Don't  shoot!" 

I  turned,  to  find  Black  Fox  and  Yellow 
Turtle  holding  their  rifles  as  though  ready  to 
fire.  They  were  laughing,  however,  for  the 
under  officer  and  his  two  soldiers  were  walking 
away  very  fast,  looking  back  as  though  afraid. 
I  glanced  away  for  an  instant,  and  as  I  did  so 


a  gun  was  fired  behind  me.  I  do  not  know 
who  shot.  It  may  have  been  an  Indian,  but  I 
do  not  think  so.  Both  of  the  young  braves 
turned,  firing  at  the  spot  where  the  report 
came  from,  and  we  aU  jumped  up.  Some 
cried: 

"They  will  kill  us!"  and  others  shouted: 
"  Get  your  guns  and  get  ready! " 

Shots  were  fired  by  the  soldiers  on  both 
sides  of  us,  and  Black  Fox  and  Yellow  Turtle 
fell.  The  latter  began  his  death  song,  then 
raised  to  his  elbow  and  shot  at  the  soldiers, 
while  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  white  men 
opened  fire  on  every  hand.  I  saw  my  friends 
sinking  about  me,  and  heard  the  whine  of 
many  bullets.  I  was  not  expecting  this.  It 
was  like  when  a  wagon  wheel  breaks  in  the 
road. 

"Get  your  gun,"  some  one  shouted  in  my 
ear. 

I  was  frightened  and  ran.  Seeing  soldiers 
running,  also,  I  followed,  but  came  into 
smoke  so  thick  that  I  could  see  nothing.  As 
I  went,  I  took  out  my  knife.  The  first  thing  I 
distinguished  in  the  smoke  was  the  brass 
buttons  on  a  soldier's  coat,  while  a  gun  was 
thrust  into  my  face  and  fired  so  close  that  it 
burned  my  hair.  I  grabbed  it  by  the  barrel 
and  stabbed  at  the  man  with  my  knife.  I 
stabbed  him  three  times,  till  he  let  go,  then  I 
tripped  and  fell.  When  I  arose  I  found  I  was 
right  among  his  comrades,  so  ran  back  toward 
the  ditch  till  I  saw  another  group  aiming  at 
me  and  felt  something  smite  me  on  the 
shoulder  so  heavily  that  I  spun  about  and  fell 
again.  I  raised  my  head  to  see  a  white  man 
aiming  at  me,  but  he  missed,  and  I  snapped 
at  him  with  the  gun  I  had  taken  from  the 
soldier.  It  did  not  explode,  however,  for  I 
had  forgotten  to  load  it,  so  I  quickly  opened 
the  breech.  As  I  did  so,  he  ran  away.  I 
began  to  breathe  hard  now,  while  every 
breath  hurt  me  greatly.  I  rose  to  my  feet  and 
tried  to  run,  but  could  not,  so  I  walked.  The 
ground  rocked  and  pitched  like  a  canoe. 
Something  warm  in  my  throat  strangled  me, 
and  when  I  spit  it  out  I  saw  it  was  blood,  so  I 
knew  I  was  shot. 

Before  reaching  the  ditch,  other  soldiers 
came  at  me  and  I  charged  toward  them,  think- 
ing I  would  die  in  this  way.  They  retreated 
into  the  smoke,  and  I  went  on,  coming  to  a 
dead  trooper,  whose  belt  of  cartridges  I  cut 
off  because  mine  would  not  fit  the  gun  I  had 
taken  from  the  other  man.  I  wished  to  take 
his  gun,  also,  but  was  too  weak  to  carry  it. 
Then  as  I  started  on,  I  fell  for  a  third  time, 
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and  thought  I  had  stepped  into  a  prairie-dog 
hole,  till  I  found  I  could  not  rise.  I  had  been 
shot  through  the  leg,  so  I  sat  there  loading 
and  firing  as  fast  as  I  could,  till  my  shells  were 
nearly  gone,  when  one  broke  in  my  gun  and 
made  it  useless.  I  hopped  toward  the  ditch, 
but  whenever  I  stepped  on  my  wounded  leg  I 
fell  down.  Through  the  smoke  I  could  see 
nothing  but  dead  women  and  children  now, 
and  there  were  dead  soldiers  among  them. 

At  last  I  gained  the  dry  creek,  where  an 
Indian  gave  me  a  carbine  he  had  taken  from  a 
dead  enemy.  At  that  moment  the  fast-firing 
cannon  [Hotchkiss]  began  to  speak,  and  it  was 
so  close  and  loud  that  it  frightened  me,  so  I 
endeavored  to  crawl  away  up  the  ditch.  I 
had  not  gone  far  till  I  met  White  Face,  my 
wife.  She  had  been  shot,  the  ball  passing 
through  her  chin  and  shoulder,  but  she 
mumbled: 

"  Let  me  pass.  Let  me  pass.  You  go  on. 
We  will  all  die  soon,  but  I  must  get  my 
mother.  There  she  is."  She  crawled  to 
where  her  mother  lay,  at  the  top  of  the  bank, 
but  as  she  lifted  the  body  in  her  arms  she  fell 
dead,  shot  again.  At  this  I  followed  up  on  to 
the  prairie,  for  I  thought  I  would  die  quickly 
now;  but  before  reaching  the  top  an  Indian 
pulled  me  back.  As  I  fell  he  was  shot  through 
the  head.  I  took  his  cartridges,  for  they 
suited  my  carbine,  and  hobbled  on  till  I  met 
another  woman  coming  toward  me  with  a 
revolver  in  her  hand.  It  was  a  soldier's  gun 
which  she  had  taken  from  a  dead  body,  for 
she  was  very  bloody.  As  she  neared  me  a 
white  man  peered  over  the  bank  and  killed 
her.  I  fired,  and  he  ran  back.  Then  I 
crawled  onward  as  fast  as  I  could,  coming  to 
White  Lance,  my  brother.  He  sat  with  his 
back  against  the  bank,  while  my  younger 
brother,  Pursued,  lay  beside  him.  They 
were  both  wounded,  and  Pursued  was  dying. 
tie  said: 

"We  will  all  be  dead  soon,  my  brothers. 
Kill  as  many  as  you  can  before  you  go." 

They  had  three  belts  of  cartridges  which 
they  had  stripped  from  soldiers,  and  when  we 
saw  that  Pursued  was  gone  we  crawled  behind 
a  little  knoll  where  the  ditch  turned,  from 
which  we  could  see  our  enemies.  We  fired 
at  them  many  times,  till  they  turned  the  fast- 
firing  cannon  at  us.  Then  we  lay  down  close 
behind  the  hummock.  When  it  roared,  the 
dirt  and  gravel  were  scattered  over  us  by  the 
ball. 

I  became  very  sick  and  weak  and  thirsty, 
and  could  shoot  no  more;  but  I  heard  soldiers 


approaching,  and  saw  one  peep  over  the  bank. 
Although  I  could  take  no  aim,  I  fired,  and 
they  ran  back,  shooting  the  fast-firing  cannon 
at  us  again,  till  a  bullet  from  it  cut  Hawk 
Feather,  who  lay  with  us,  almost  in  two. 
Some  men  on  a  hill  not  far  from  the  cannon 
fired  at  me,  also,  with  their  rifles,  till  one 
bullet  threw  gravel  in  my  face  and  I  thought 
I  was  wounded  again,  so  lay  very  still.  After 
a  little  time  they  ceased. 

White  Lance  had  gone  on,  so  I  crawled 
after  to  look  for  him.  While  doing  so,  an 
Indian  scout  fired  at  me,  then  ran  away.  I  felt 
extremely  sick  and  wanted  to  die,  so  wormed 
my  way  up  the  side  of  the  ditch  and  shot  at  the 
soldiers,  hoping  they  would  kill  me;  but  I 
could  not  stand  up,  and  their  bullets  went 
high.  Again  they  turned  the  quick-firing 
cannon  toward  me,  the  balls  passing  so  close 
that  I  felt  the  wind  lift  me  from  the  ground. 
I  was  nearly  blind,  and  could  not  rise,  so  lay 
for  a  long  time  till  the  firing  stopped.  Then  I 
crept  over  the  hill,  coming  to  my  brother, 
Yell  at  Them,  and  Jack  La  Plant.  They  had 
a  horse,  but  I  could  not  ride,  so  they  held  me 
on  the  pony  with  their  arms.  I  begged  them 
to  leave  me,  for  I  wanted  to  die,  but  they 
said: 

"We  will  go  to  the  agency  or  die  together." 

In  this  way  I  came  to  Short  Bull's  camp, 
but  I  was  so  badly  wounded  they  could  take 
me  no  farther.  I  remembered  my  father's 
words,  however,  and  when  I  could  be  hauled 
without  danger  to  my  life  I  went  into  the 
agency.  While  there  I  learned  that  Horn 
Cloud,  my  father,  Yellow  Leaf,  my  mother, 
my  wife,  whose  name  was  White  Face,  WTiite 
Foot,  our  little  child,  my  brother,  whose  name 
was  Pursued,  and  my  sister,  named  Her 
Horses,  had  been  killed,  and  that  my  two 
brothers,  White  Lance  and  Enemy,  were 
wounded. 

They  also  told  me  that  when  the  firing 
started,  although  he  was  very  sick,  Big  Foot 
came  out  before  his  tepee.  As  he  saw  his 
people  falling,  he  drew  his  blanket  over  his 
head,  and,  standing  so,  a  soldier  killed  him. 

Sometimes  I  live  again  the  old,  old  days, 
when  honor  and  glory  were  in  the  tepees  of 
my  tribe,  and  I  see  the  faces  of  my  people,  as  I 
dream.  They  were  good  and  brave  and  true — 
all  but  the  medicine  men.  Those  were  liars, 
as  my  father  said.  It  comes  to  me  bitterly 
that  perchance  there  was  no  Savior  for  the 
Sioux,  or  that  the  white  man's  Gods  were 
stronger.  Why  else  did  He  stand  silently, 
with  hidden  face,  to  let  His  people  perish? 


"Many  dan.ed  till  they  died,  while  atben  seemed  to  die  but  did  a 
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f  HE  evolution  of  the  flying 
machine  has  been  slower 
n  that  of  any  other  me- 
i  chanical  device  of  which 
|  we  have  record,  and  yet  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the 
1  laws  of  the  air  which  forms 
the  medium,  the  strength  of  materials  used 
in  the  construction,  and  the  designs  of  engines 
for  the  propulsion  of  aerostats  have  all  been 
deduced  with  apparently  mathematical  pre- 
cision, there  seems  to  he  no  good  and  valid 
reason  why  the  problem  has  not  been  solved 
long  ago. 

To  the  prehistoric  cave  dweller  of  the  post- 
glacial age,  as  well  as  to  the  modem  man  of 
the  twentieth  century,  wings  were  not  given, 
yet  artificial  flight  has  always  seemed  an  at- 
tainable end,  and  the  dull  intelligence  of  the 
first  must  have  been  impressed  as  he  watched 
the  pterodactyl,  that  featherless  reptile  and 
the  largest  winged  creature  that  ever  flew  on 
this  planet,  as  it  soared  swiftly  through  the 
empyrean  blue,  while  the  second  has  been 
repeatedly  regaled  with  conclusive  evidence 
that  objects  heavier  than  the  air  can  sail 
through  it  successfully. 

The  problem  of  flying  by  mechanical  means 
is  reduced  to  the  question  of  devising  an  ap- 


paratus that  will  maintain  its  equilibrium 
and  support  a  human  being  during  the  process 
of  flight  through  the  air.  When  this  stage  of 
perfection  is  reached  it  is  only  a  question  of 
time  when  the  flying  machine  can  be  con- 
structed up  to  a  size  capable  of  carrying  any 
number  of  persons,  but  the  first  machine 
with  a  human  navigator  on  Ixjard  is  yet 
to  be. 

The  successful  mechanical  flying  machine 
must  first  possess  sufficient  wing  surface  for 
supporting  in  the  air  its  own  weight  together 
with  that  of  the  load  which  it  is  to  cam-,  in 
order  to  circumvent  the  force  of  gravitation. 
Secondly,  a  motive  power  of  sufficient  degree 
must  be  applied  to  the  apparatus  to  combat 
the  resistance  of  the  air  and  thereby  give  speed 
to  the  machine  during  its  course  of  flight. 
The  mastery  of  this  principle  overcomes  many 
difficulties,  as  the  greater  the  speed,  the  greater 
will  be  the  sustaining  powers  of  the  winged 
surfaces  in  their  resistance  to  the  air,  and  thus 
the  actual  specific  gravity  of  the  machine  and 
itsload  will  be  diminished  to  a  marked  degree. 
Thirdly,  suitable  steering  devices  must  be 
provided,  and  this  obstacle  is  no  easy  matter 
to  successfully  surmount.  Fourthly,  and  most 
difficult  and  important  of  all,  is  the  construc- 
tion of  a  machine  that  may  be  manipulated 
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so  as  to  maintain  its  equilibrium.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  this  a  kite  holds  its  proper  position 
by  the  aid  of  its  string,  a  sailboat  by  its  center- 
board,  and  a  bird  by  instinct,  while  a  flying 
machine  of  cumbersome  proportions  is  sub- 
ject to  greater  variations  by  air  currents  and 
has  but  slight  means  to  combat  them. 

The  theory  of  flying  mechanically  is  an 
interesting  and  pretty  study,  but  in  practice  it 


has  experienced 

the  theories  ad- 
vanced work  out 
similar  to  the 
case  of  a  needle 
floating  upon 
the  surface  of  a 
tumbler  of  water. 
For  if  the  size 
of  the  needle 
were  increased 
to  that  of  a  tele- 
graph pole  and 
the  water  body 
increased  in  pro- 
portion we  would 
at  once  find  the 
comparison  the- 
oretically inac- 
curate. So  the 
flight  of  birds 
must  not  be  too 
closely  imitated 
in  the  machine, 
as  there  are  sev- 
eral laws  which 
do  not  apply  in 
the  same  rela- 
tions between  an 

and  a  mechani- 
cal apparatus.  It 
is  remarkable 
how  well  poised 
a    human  being 


gloomy  record.     Many  of 


ExpUini 


5  and  how  easily  walking  is  accomplished, 
yet  how  difficult  it  is  to  construct  an  automa- 
ton that  will  walk  at  all. 

While  the  world  is  ready  for  the  airship  it  is 
interesting  to  observe  how  nearly  ready  the 
bona-fide  airship  is  to  serve  the  varied  needs 
of  mankind.  Ever  since  the  Montgolfier 
brothers  made  their  spectacular  discover)'  of 
the  principles  underlying  the  balloon,  the 
latter  has  been  exploited  more  or  less  as  a 
royal  route  to  artificial  flight,  and  those  who 
advocate  it  point  out  that  it  is  the  only 
method  we  are  acquainted  with  by  which  a 


body  can  be  sustained  in  the  air  for  an  in- 
definite length  of  time,  and  which  can  be  made 
dirigible  within  certain  limits.  Its  inherent 
failings  greatly  offset  these  admirable  quali- 
ties, however,  and  engineers  who  have  studied 
the  mechanics  of  the  air  are  largely  of  the 
opinion  that  practical  flight  is  not  to  be  found 
in  its  employment. 

The  chief  defect  in  the  dirigible  balloon 
will  be  obvious  to  the  veriest  tyro  when  it  is 
stated  that  it  re- 
quires fourteen 
cubic  feet  of  the 
lightest  gas 
known,  namely 
pure  hydrogen, 
to  lift  a  single 
pound;  this  be- 
ing the  case,  by 
the  time  a  bal- 
loon has  been 
made  large 
enough  to  lift 
any  considerable 
load,  it  offers 
such  an  enor- 
mous surface  to 
the  resistance  of 
the  air  that  a 
very  moderate 
breeze  is  suf- 
ficient to  buffet  it 
about  and  drive 
it  out  of  its 
course,  render- 
ing it  in  conse- 
quence a  useless 
means  of  intel- 
ligent atrial 
navigation. 
The  dirigible 
iBAHAM  hem.  balloon  is  inter- 

to  the  Gcograuhicii  Society.  esting,  never- 

theless, from  a 
number  of  viewpoints,  and  to  treat  fairly  the 
cause  of  aeronautics  it  cannot  l>e  ignored. 
A  dirigible  balloon  is  always  an  inspiring 
and  an  impressive  sight  as  St  sails  smoothly 
and  gracefully  through  the  great  aerial  ocean, 
and  the  recent  experiments  of  Roy  Knaben- 
shue  will  be  remembered  by  thousands  of 
New  Yorkers.  His  exploits  practically  dupli- 
cated those  of  Santos  Dumont,  who  maneu- 
vered his  frail  craft  around  the  Eiffel  Tower 
and  back  again  to  the  point  from  which  he 
started  in  LonRchamp.  Stanley  Spencer  a 
various  directions 
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over  the  city  of  London,  his  balloon  seem- 
ingly under  very  excellent  control,  while  the 
Lebaudy  brothers  with  a  similar  type  of  airship 
performed  like  evolutions  over  the  suburbs 
of  Paris,  in  one  instance  covering  a  distance 
of  nearly  eight  miles  in  twenty-five  minutes. 
Prior  to  these  essays  in  flight — that  is  to  say, 
in  1885 — Commandant  Renard,  of  the  French 
Balloon  Corps,  had  designed  and  constructed 
an  elongated  gas  bag  which  he  fitted  with  an 
eight -horse- power  motor,  the   total    weight. 


had  built  a  balloon  that  seems  to  have  been 
utilized  by  Santos  Dumont,  but  since  the 
internal- com  bust  ion  engine  was  in  its  infancy 
it  was  deemed  a  more  favorable  plan  to 
employ  an  electric  battery  and  a  motor  to 
generate  the  power  needed.  The  battery 
provided  current  for  two  and  a  half  hours  and 
the  electric  motor  developed  one  and  one-third 
horse  power,  turning  the  propellers  at  a 
rate  sufficient  to  drive  the  airship  along  at  a 
clip  equivalent  to  about  780  feet  per  minute. 


including  the  auxiliary  appliances,  being  ap- 
proximately 220  pounds.  This  was  the  first 
instance  where  the  propeller  was  placed  in 
front  instead  of  at  the  rear  of  the  balloon; 
a  plan  that  the  later  workers  cited  above 
found  it  expedient  to  adopt.  Although  in  ad- 
vance of  Santos  Dumont  nearly  fifteen  years, 
Renard  demonstrated  it  possible  tosail  against 
the  wind  if  not  too  brisk;  this  he  did  by  start- 
ing from  Chalais-Mendo  and,  after  traversing 
a  predetermined  course  of  a  few  miles,  re- 
turning to  the  place  where  he  ascended. 
Only  a  year  before,  the  Tissandier  brothers 


When  we  have  considered  Dupuy  de  Lome's 
cigar-shaped  dirigible  balloon,  built  in  1872, 
in  which  a  two-bladed  propeller  twenty 
feet  in  diameter  was  operated  by  eight  men 
equal  to  about  one  horse  power,  and  Giffard's 
sausage-like  balloon,  constructed  in  1852,  in 
which  he  placed  a  crude  and  cumbersome 
steam  engine,  we  have  resolved  the  art  of 
aSrial  navigation,  in  so  far  as  the  elongated 
gas  bag  is  concerned,  down  to  its  source. 

Looking  backward  over  the  past  fifty  years, 
we  find  that  the  only  improvements  in  dirigi- 
ble balloons  are  those  of  propulsion;  and  since 


This  kite  nude 


iccrssful  flights  ilong  the  Hudson  River. 


the  action  of  propeller  screws  has  been  very 
carefully  analyzed  and  internal-combustion 
engines  have  been  built  weighing  only  five 
pounds  to  the  horse  power,  it  is  clear  that  the 
limits  of  speed  and  of  controlling  the  course  of 
balloons  of  whatever  size  and  shape  have  been 
practically  reached. 

Another  method  for  the  accomplishment  of 
mechanical  flight  is  that  of  impelling  bodies 
heavier  than  the  air  with  such  rapidity  that 
they  will  remain  suspended  until  the  impulse 
gives  out.  A  leaf  or  a  sheet  of  paper  is  an 
example  of  the  above,  but  neither  possesses 
stability.  The  boomerang  is  in  reality  a  toy 
flying  machine,  and  when  thrown  will  speed 
through  the  air  in  long,  graceful  curves  and 
return  to  the  thrower  before  it  strikes  the 


ground,  thus  vividly  demonstrating  its  sta- 
bility, and  its  capability  of  being  guided. 

A  boomerang  and  a  kite  may  not  appear 
to  have  anything  in  common,  yet  the  laws 
governing  them  are  identical.  A  kite  usually 
comprises  a  plane  surface,  and  it  is  therefore 
called  an  aeroplane,  the  principles  involved 
forming  the  basis  of  the  second  type  of  dy- 
ing machine.  The  names  "kite"  and  "aero- 
drome" are  usually  employed  to  designate  in 
the  first  instance  planes  made  of  paper  or 
cloth  attached  to  slender  wooden  frames 
which  are  flown  in  the  air  by  means  of  a  cord 
held  by  a  boy  or  man,  while  in  the  last  case 
the  device  is  formed  of  similar  surfaces,  but 
is  self-supporting  when  propelled  through  the 
air.     That  confusion  may  be  avoided,  it  has 


when  the  speed  of  the  bicycle  o 


It  flew  repuled])'  for  a  mile  or 

been  suggested  that  it  would  be  well  to 
designate  kites  as  aeroplanes  and  flying  ma- 
chines built  on  this  principle  as  aerodromes, 
and  these  definitions  will  be  adhered  to  in  the 
present  text. 

A  bird's  wing  is  really  r.  curved  or,  as  it  is 
more  properly  termed,  an  arcuated  aeroplane, 
and  those  who  are  believers  in  flying  machines 
having  rigid  plane  surfaces  point  out  that  the 
movements  of  a  bird's  wings  do  very  little  in 
the  way  of  actual  flight,  but  that  the  purpose 
a  bird  has  in  view  in  Ideating  its  wings  is  to 
get  a  good  start;  this  being  accomplished,  it 
then  makes  its  wings  rigid  and  sails  on  the 
air  like  a  kite. 

In  the  same  year  that  Giffard  exhibited  his 
dirigible  balloon,  namely,  1852,  Stringfellow 
showed  the  model  of  an  aerodrome  in  the 
Crystal  Palace,  London.  Though  the  ma- 
chine only  occasionally  left  the  wire  track 
along  which  it  was  run  to  get  its  start,  there 
were  strong  indications  that  the  design  was 
inherently  correct,  and  it  gave  considerable 
encouragement  to  this  form  of  flight. 

Since  then  there  have  been  many  attempts 
to  imitate  the  soaring  action  of  birds,  those  of 
Lilienthal,  Pilcher,  and  Chanute  being  the  best 
known,  though  by  no  means  the  only  ones. 
Lilienthal,  the  Prussian  who  lost  his  life  in  an 
effort  to  describe  a  circle,  proved  that  it  was 


now  along  the  Patomie  River. 

possible  to  sail  the  air  by  using  a  pair  of  fixed 
wings,  though  it  was  necessary  to  start  from 
an  elevation.  Under  proper  conditions  the 
descent  was  about  one  foot  in  eight,  depend- 
ing upon  the  strength  of  the  wind,  and  in 
several  trials  when  the  wind  was  blowing  with 
sufficient  velocity  he  was  enabled  to  actually 
soar  upward,  though  the  wings  had  a  surface 
of  only  seven  square  yards. 

Pilcher,  of  England,  like  Lilienthal,  lost 
his  life  by  the  overturning  of  his  apparatus. 
Chanute,  of  Chicago,  who  was  the  next  to  vie 
with  the  soaring  birds,  having  the  tragic  ex- 
periences of  his  predecessors  before  him,  pro- 
ceeded with  the  utmost  caution,  and  finally 
did  develop  a  kite-like  apparatus  in  which  he 
and  his  assistants  sailed  through  the  air  with- 
out accident  antl  apparently  without  danger. 
Chanute's  contrivance  was  built  along  the 
lines  of  Stringfellow's,  but  not  until  Hiram 
Maxim,  the  inventor  of  the  machine  gun, 
built  and  tested  out  an  aeroplane  with  mo- 
tive power,  in  1802,  could  it  l>e  said  to  have 
really  had  an  adequate  trial.  Maxim  per- 
formed a  great  numl>er  of  experiments  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  most  effective 
form  of  surface  for  the  impinging  air,  for  the 
form  of  screw  that  would  give  the  greatest 
pull  per  unit  of  power,  and  for  an  engine 
which  should  be  at  once  both  powerful  anil 
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light  enough  for  the  performance  of  its  pur- 
pose. 

The  Maxim  aerodrome  consisted  of  a  slight 
covered  framework  resting  on  a  small  flat  car 
and  extending  outward  and  upward  above  it, 
while  projecting  before  and  after  this  central 
structure  were  horizontal  surfaces  that  served 
as  rudders,  and  these  were  movable  at  the 
will  of  the  operator.  The  complete  machine 
weighed  8,000  pounds,  and  the  surfaces,  which 
were  both  plane  and  arcuate,  comprised  some 
5,000  feet.  To  get  a  start  the  machine  was 
run  down  a  track,  when  the  resistance  of  the 
air  became  great  enough  to  lift  it  from  the 
car,  or  al  least  this  was  the  intention  of  the 
designer.  The  aerodrome  was  driven  by  a 
3 00- horse-power  steam  engine,  the  lightest 
ever  made  up  to  that  time,  but  in  the  tests 
which  followed  only  forty  horse  power  of  the 
total  amount  was  used,  and  this  developed  a 
lifting  power  that  caused  it  to  rise  prematurely 
from  the  rails,  when  it  toppled  over,  the  sud- 
den impact  with  the  earth  leaving  it  a  wreck. 

While  the  result  of  the  experiment  was  a 
failure,  it  served  to  show,  firstly,  that  an  aero- 
surfacc  can  be  made  to  lift  itself  by  simply 


driving  it  forward  with  the  requisite  speed, 
provided  it  is  fixed  at  a  small  angle  of  in- 
clination relative  to  the  direction  of  its  flight; 
secondly,  that  the  propeller  screw  is  an  emi- 
nently effective  instrument  for  the  propulsion 
of  the  aerial  craft;  and  thirdly,  that  an  engine 
at  once  light  and  powerful  enough  for  driving 
a  practical  flying  machine  can  now  be  made. 
The  truth  of  this  last  statement  will  be 
appreciated  by  a  reference  to  the  following 
table  showing  the  relative  supporting  areas  in 
square  feet,  the  weight  in  pounds,  and  the 
horse  power  developed  by  birds  of  different 
sizes  and  by  the  flying  machine: 


Humming  bird 

Pi$eon  

Wild  goose 

Turkey  buzzard 

Condor 

Pterodactyl 

Aerodrome  (Lang ley's) 


O 

026 

e 

0 

1 

os 

<J 

0 

,  0 

9 

»S 

'7 

=*S 

10 

M 

0 

i" 

0 

1  ' 

ET   Atlnr 


In  flight  over  Central  Park,  New  York. 

Summing  up  the  table  on  page  743,  it  shows 
that  certainly  the  engines  are  not  at  fault  in 
considering  the  failures  that  have  been  made 
with  man-carrying  aerodromes,  while  it  is  also 
evident  that  soaring  birds  require  far  less 
horse  power  per  unit  of  surface  area  than 
birds  which  flap  their  wings. 

As  if  to  offset  this  advantage  there  is  an 
obvious  mathematical  law  slating  that  the 
area  in  bodies  in  general  increases  as  the 
square  of  their  dimensions,  while  their  weight 
increases  with  the  cube;  hence  it  is  an  ap- 
parently plain  inference  that  the  larger  the 
creature  or  machine,  the  less  the  relative  area 
of  support— that  is,  if  we  consider  the  mathe- 
matical relationship  without  reference  to  the 
question  whether  this  diminished  support  is 
actually  physically  sufficient  or  not — so  that 
we  soon  reach  a  condition  where  we  cannot 


imagine  flight  possible.  Thus,  if  in  a  soar- 
ing bird,  which  let  us  suppose  weighs  two 
pounds,  we  should  find  that  it  had  two  square 
feet  of  surface,  or  a  ratio  of  a  foot  to  a  pound, 
it  would  follow  from  the  law  just  stated  that 
in  a  soaring  bird  of  twice  the  dimensions  we 
should  have  a  weight  of  sixteen  pounds  and  an 
area  of  eight  square  feet,  or  only  half  a  square 
foot  of  supporting  area  to  the  pound  of  weight, 
so  that  if  flight  is  possible  in  the  first  case  it 
would  ap]>ear  to  be  highly  improbable  in  the 
second. 

The  difficulty  grows  greater  as  we  increase 
the  size,  for  when  we  have  a  creature  of  three 
times  the  dimensions  we  shall  have  twenty- 
seven  times  the  weight  and  only  nine  times 
the  sustaining  surface,  which  is  but  one-third 
of  a  foot  to  a  pound.  This  is  a  consequence 
of  a  mathematical  law  from  which  it  would 
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appear  to  follow  that  we  cannot  have  a  flying 
creature  much  greater  than  a  limit  of  area 
like  the  condor,  unless  endowed  with  ex- 
traordinary strength  of  wing. 

Some  years  ago  Prof.  Simon  Newcomb 
concluded  that  "the  construction  of  an  aerial 
vehicle  which  could  carry  even  a  single  man 
from  place  to  place  at  pleasure  requires  the 
discovery  of  some  new  metal  or  some  new 
force."  The  process  of  reasoning  by  which 
this  scientist  arrived  at  this  remarkable  result 
was  undoubtedly  correct,  but  his  deductions 
were  very  wide  of  the  mark. 

Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell  finally  hit 
upon  a  means  by  which  he  was  enabled  to 
circumvent  this  law  of  mathematics  which 
eminent  authorities  have  long  looked  upon 
as  standing  forever  ready  to  defeat  the 
hopes  of  human  beings  to  navigate  the  air. 
The  scheme  is  simple  enough  after  it  has 
once  been  discovered.  Take  three  straws 
and  join  their  ends  together  so  as  to  form  a 
triangle.  Then  at  each  angle  or  corner  of  the 
figure  so  formed  place  another  straw  of  the 
same  length  as  those  first  used  and  bring  their 
free  ends  together  at  the  top.  This  forms  the 
framework  of  one  of  Bell's  famous  tetrahedral 
cells;  that  is,  a  frame  having  four  bases  or 


sides.  By  covering  any  two  sides,  since  they 
all  are  of  the  same  form  and  area,  a  one-cell 
Bell  kite  is  produced.  By  joining  cell  to  cell, 
the  largest  structures  may  be  built  up,  which 
absolutely  defeats  the  law  that  the  weight 
must  increase  faster  than  the  spread  of  sur- 
face, for  his  largest  kites,  having  hundreds  of 
square  feet  of  surface,  remain  in  every  par- 
ticular, weight,  surface,  and  strength,  pro- 
portioned to  those  of  the  smallest  size. 

Mr.  Langley's  aerodrome  of  1896,  the  most 
successful  model  of  a  flying  machine  that 
ever  flew,  weighed  only  thirty  pounds,  equal 
in  weight  to  the  pterodactyl,  but  hada  support- 
ing area  twice  as  great  in  square  feet  and  four 
times  the  horse  power.  The  sustaining  planes 
were  oppositely  disposed  and  formed  rigid 
wings,  two  on  a  side,  like  the  wings  of  the 
insect  known  as  the  devil's  darning  needle. 
These  measured  fourteen  feet  from  tip  to  tip, 
were  fastened  at  an  angle  upward  and  out- 
ward from  the  body,  which  was  eighteen  feet 
long,  and  they  were  concave  on  their  under 
sides.  The  center  of  gravity  was  not  nearly 
so  low  as  in  the  Maxim  make,  and  the  pro- 
pellers, which  were  screws  thirty-six  inches 
in  diameter  and  placed  amidships,  were  so 
swung  as  to  take  a  part  of  their  air  from  above 


With  which  he  nude  many  mcccuful  gliding  tnti  at  Chicago. 
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and  a  part  from  below  the  machine.  The 
motive  power  was  furnished  by  one  of  the 
lightest  and  most  efficient  steam  engines  and 
boilers  ever  built,  developing  one  and  a  half 
horse  power  with  a  total  weight  of  about  seven 
pounds. 

This  machine  flew  repeatedly  over  a 
distance  of  a  mile  and  only  ceased  when  its 
steam  was  exhausted,  and  then  it  gently 
alighted  on  the  water  of  the  Potomac  River 
over  which  it  was  flown.  These  interesting 
and  successful  tests  led  Langley  to  build  a 
machine  on  a  much  larger  scale,  capable  of 
carrying  a  man.  This  he  completed  in  1903; 
the  new  aerodrome  weighed,  together  with  its 
aeronaut,  830  pounds;  its  sustaining  surface 
measured  1 ,040  square  feet,  while  the  engine, 
of  the  internal-combustion  type,  developed 
fifty-two  horse  power  and  weighed  consid- 
erably less  than  five  pounds  to  the  horse 
power.  This  machine  has  not  yet  been  given 
a  fair  trial,  and  in  each  of  the  two  preced- 
ing tests  the  launching  device  failed  in  the 
performance  of  its  part  and  precipitated  the 
machine  into  the  water  below.  The  difficulty 
in  all  the  precursory  experiments  with  aero- 
dromes is  that  encountered  in  launching,  and 
in  every  instance  this  has  proven  more  trouble- 
some and  discouraging  than  the  construction 
of  the  original  apparatus. 

This  brings  us  vividly  to  the  realization  of 
yet  another  and  a  third  method  for  solving 
the  flight  problem,  and  this  is  the' beating  wing. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  T.  Bayard  Collins,  of 
New  York,  and  others  of  the  younger  class  of 
investigators  that  in  this  lies  the  way  to  success. 
These  students  point  out  that  there  is  not  a 
bird,  great  or  small,  but  that  depends  upon  the 
flapping  of  its  wings  when  it  arises  from  a 
state  of  rest,  when  it  hastens  its  flight,  when 
it  carries  a  load,  when  it  alights,  and  especial- 
ly in  the  maintenance  of  its  equilibrium — the 
very  points  wherein  the  aeroplane  fails.  The 
beating  wing  would  supply  the  requirements  of 
a  successful  flying  machine  in  precisely  those 
respects  where  the  rigid  aeroplane  fails.  It 
would  enable  the  machine  to  rise  without  the 
aid  of  apparatus  especially  designed  for  the 
purpose;  it  would  insure  stability,  and  finally 
it  would  settle  the  question  of  poising  and 
remaining  stationary  in  the  air,  and  a  machine 
so  built  could  alight  at  any  time  and  place. 

Lawrence  Hargrave,  of  New  South  Wales, 
made  some  beautiful  flying  models  that  were 
propelled  by  the  operation  of  beating  wings, 


while  the  lamented  Lilienthal  constructed  a 
machine  having  these  wings  on  either  side  of  a 
central  structure,  and  these  he  kept  in  motion 
by  pedals  similar  to  those  of  a  bicycle.  By 
his  own  efforts,  with  this  clumsy  device,  he 
was  enabled  to  raise  one-half  his  own  weight 
and  that  of  the  machine,  and  had  he  utilized  a 
gas  engine,  the  machine  must  have  ascended. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  the  complicated  move- 
ment of  the  natural  wing  should  be  imitated 
— indeed  k  would  not  be  desirable  to  do  this, 
even  though  it  were  possible;  but  what  would 
amount  to  the  same  thing — that  is,  beating  the 
air  on  the  down  stroke  and  avoiding  it  on 
the  up  stroke — is  easily  attainable  by  proper 
mechanism.  Such  a  mechanical  movement 
need  not  be  jerky,  but  as  smooth  and  con- 
tinuous as  the  operation  of  the  engine  run- 
ning it. 

It  is  interesting  to  mention  that  such  men 
as  Peter  Cooper  Hewitt,  Alexander  Graham 
Bell,  John  P.  Holland,  and  S.  P.  Langley  are 
now  engaged  in  devising  improved  construc- 
tions in  flying  machines,  though  none  of  the 
above  will  give  out  any  information  as  to  their 
latest  discoveries  at  the  present  time.  Israel 
Ludlow  has  conducted  some  very  interesting 
experiments  during  the  past  summer  along 
the  Hudson  River  with  an  improved  con- 
struction of  kite.  On  several  trips  Ludlow's 
kite  carried  a  human  aeronaut,  who  manipu- 
lated the  steering  apparatus  at  an  altitude  of 
nearly  one-quarter  of  a  mile. 

With  these  considerations  of  the  difficulties 
and  the  advantages  of  these  different  methods 
in  view,  the  writer  sees  in  the  first  practical 
flying  machine  a  composite  structure,  com- 
prising an  elongated  balloon  of  very  small 
dimensions  serving  to  sustain  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent a  series  of  movable  arcuate  wings  which 
will  also  act  as  aeroplanes;  these  will  be  used 
for  arising,  poising,  and  alighting,  while 
propeller  screws  will  drive  the  machine  for- 
ward. Such  an  arrangement  will  not  be  swift- 
flying  by  any  means,  but  it  will  obviate  the 
awkward  features  found  in  the  other  indi- 
vidual types  and  will  serve  as  a  working 
basis  for  improvement.  As  the  art  unfolds 
the  balloon  will  gradually  be  made  smaller 
and  beautifully  less  until  it  disappears 
altogether,  and  then  the  flying  machine  will 
begin  to  grow  in  dimensions,  in  stability,  in 
speed,  and  in  answering  the  problem  when 
aerial  navigation  will  become  a  concrete  fact 
instead  of  an  abstract  fancy. 
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BY  ANNE  O'HAGAN 


ILLUSTRATED    BY    ARTHUR    BECHER 


ORRINGFORD'S  mind 
groped  slowly  upward  out 
of  an  abyss  of  fog.  Finally 
it  emerged  into  the  clear 
medium  in  which  it  could 
interpret  the  information  of 
his  senses  and  his  memory. 
He  found  himself  stretched  out  in  bed  in  the 
room  he  had  been  occupying  for  a  week  at  the 
Adirondack  Club.  One  of  the  servants,  with 
an  exaggerated  air  of  silent  caution,  was  pil- 
ing logs  upon  the  hearth  fire.  A  man  whose 
broad  back  suggested,  to  the  vague  recollec- 
tions of  his  recently  renewed  acquaintance, 
the  outlines  of  Dr.  Annesley,  stood  at  the  door 
issuing  an  informal  bulletin.  Ward's  thin  face 
peered  in  across  the  doctor's  shoulder. 

"A  simple  concussion  of  the  brain," 
Torringford  heard  the  subject  lightly  dis- 
missed. "No  complications — he'll  be  about 
again  in  a  week  or  ten  days.  It's  lucky  there 
was  no  longer  exposure.  The  little  chap 
doesn't  seem  to  have  much  stamina." 

Even  as  he  winced  at  this  offhand  judg- 
ment of  the  burly  physician,  Torringford 
pieced  the  situation  together.  He  had  left  the 
club  in  the  forenoon  with  no  other  guide  than 
the  compass  in  his  pocket.  It  had  been  fool- 
hardy, of  course,  but  his  fondness  for  solitude 
amounted  sometimes  to  a  need,  and  he  had 
wanted  to  explore  a  little  the  edge  of  his  new 
twenty-thousand-acre  acquisition,  on  one 
corner  of  which  the  club  abutted.  What  he 
had  met,  after  an  hour  or  two  of  carefully 
blazed  wandering  through  the  light-diffusing 
glory  of  the  autumn  woods,  was  a  long 
mountaineer  with  a  tale  of  wrongs.  It  was  a 
grimly  humorous  circumstance,  Torringford 
reflected,  that  he,  who  was  almost  morbidly 
conscientious  about  his  relations  with  those 
over  whom  his  wealth  gave  him  advantage, 
should  have  been  felled  to  the  earth  bv  a 


totally  unexpected  blow  from  this  unkempt 
son  of  toil  whose  rights  in  some  stream  his 
recent  purchase  had  affected.  How,  he 
wondered,  had  he  come  again  to  the  club? 
He  recalled  alternate  waves  of  returning  and 
receding  consciousness  and  the  pungent  odor 
of  leaf  mold  in  his  nostrils.  But  his  final 
recollection  was  of  drifting  out  into  the  void. 

The  doctor,  the  servant,  and  the  man  at  the 
door,  all  swung  toward  the  bed  at  his  faint 
"Hello,  you  fellows."  Congratulations  and 
inquiries  buzzed  about  his  ears.  It  seemed 
that  this  was  not  the  twilight  of  Tuesday, 
after  all,  but  of  Wednesday;  he  had  been 
found  in  the  woods  at  the  base  of  a  miniature 
precipice  that  afternoon  by  two  of  the  club 
members  out  gunning  with  their  guides. 
The  severe  exposure,  following  the  fall,  had 
exhausted  him. 

"You  missed  your  footing  at  the  top  of  that 
declivity,  I  suppose,  Torringford  ?  "  suggested 
the  doctor. 

"I  suppose  so,"  agreed  Torringford.  He 
felt  sorry  for  that  ragged  fellow  who  had 
apparently  fled  in  panic  from  his  first  desper- 
ate attempt  to  equalize  social  inequalities. 
"Who  did  you  say  picked  me  up?" 

"Ray  and  a  friend  of  his  from  Montreal, 
a  man  named  Connaughton.  Ray  had  a 
telegram  calling  him  to  Albany  when  they  got 
in.  and  they're  off.  He  left  all  sorts  of  civil 
messages  for  you,  Torringford." 

"The  civil  messages  should  be  from  me,  I 
think.     What  Ray  is  it?" 

"Arthur  P.  Something  in  railroads,  isn't 
he,  Ward  ?     Or  is  it  mines  ?  " 

"Anything,"  said  Ward.  *  *  He's  a  promoter. " 

"Oh!"  Torringford 's  voice  was  flat — 
scarcely  surprised,  scarcely  disappointed,  but 
not  at  all  the  voice  of  a  man  hailing  his 
deliverer's  name. 

"  Know  him  ?  "  asked  Ward. 
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Torringford  shook  his  head  while  the 
doctor  made  answer  for  him.  "  No.  He  said 
he  had  never  met  you  before,  though  he'd 
heard  a  great  deal  of  you.  Well,  Torry,  I 
hope  this  reintroduction  to  your  native  land 
won't  send  you  off  again  to  some  of  those 
countries  where  all  the  roots  are  neatly 
covered  and  all  the  forests  graded.  You 
haven't  been  back  long,  have  you?" 

"Four  months.     But  I'm  home  to  stay." 

Then  followed  directions  about  rest  and 
medicine,  and  the  threat  of  a  trained  nurse, 
withdrawn  at  Torringford 's  plea  and  his  en- 
comiums on  the  accomplishments  of  his  man. 
Finally  he  was  left  alone  to  ponder  at  his  leis- 
ure the  knowledge  that  Evangeline's  husband 
had  saved  his  life. 

His  first  feeling  inclined  toward  an  ap- 
prehensive chagrin.  When  Evangeline,  with  a 
charm  that  robbed  the  process  of  all  coquetry, 
and  indeed  established  her  more  firmly  than 
ever  in  his  thoughts  as  the  incomparably 
exquisite  among  women,  had  broken  their 
engagement  that  she  might  marry  Arthur 
Ray,  Torringford  had  taken  the  blow  stand- 
ing. Somewhere  in  his  nature,  with  its 
modern  anxieties  about  his  ethical  title  to  the 
wealth  he  had  inherited,  its  fondness  for 
speculation  upon  his  duty  to  his  fellow-man, 
its  personal  modesty,  its  simple,  unconscious 
pride  of  race,  there  was  a  strain  of  mediaeval 
chivalry.  In  his  code,  a  woman's  decisions 
were  not  to  be  questioned  by  the  man  who 
loved  her.  He  had  kissed  Evangeline's  lovely 
hand  and  had  uncomplainingly  left  her.  He 
had  been  hurt  to  the  very  heart,  but  he  had 
gloried  in  her  truthfulness;  the  grave  plans  he 
had  made  for  his  life — for  their  life — had 
suddenly  become  as  so  much  thistle  silk 
adrift  upon  the  wind;  but  he  honored  Evange- 
line, surrendering  the  solidly  brilliant  pros- 
pects of  an  alliance  with  him  for  her  love's 
sake.  It  was  women  of  such  fiber,  he  had  told 
himself,  that  should  continue  the  Torringford 
race;  that  he,  personally,  had  failed  to  hold 
such  a  one  was  his  great  misfortune. 

Nevertheless  his  whole-souled  acceptance  of 
the  situation  had  not  involved  an  acceptance 
of  commonplaces — serving  as  usher  at  her 
wedding,  becoming  a  casual  dinner  guest  at 
her  home,  being  "Uncle  Dane"  to  her  chil- 
dren, staling,  in  short,  the  fine  flavor  of  his  de- 
votion and  his  loss,  by  familiar  intercourse  on 
a  new  footing.  That  Evangeline  had  shown  a 
momentary  tendency  thus  to  misinterpret  his 
unwhimpering  acquiescence  in  his  dismissal, 
he  had  translated  into  an  evidence  of  her 


adorable  kindness.  But  he  had  not  fallen 
victim  to  it.  Instead,  he  had  gone  abroad 
without  even  meeting  the  young  Westerner 
who  had  supplanted  him.  And  his  European 
exile  had  gradually,  undeliberately  eaten  away 
ten  years  before  he  came  back,  back  to  his 
own  country. 

The  fact  that  he  owed  his  life  to  Evange- 
line's husband,  a  fact  almost  coincident  with 
his  permanent  home-coming,  presaged  ac- 
quaintance. From  that  Torringford  shrank 
almost  as  nervously  as  ever.  If  he  had  out- 
grown the  poignancy  of  the  young  man's 
humiliation  and  loneliness,  if  he  had  outlived 
the  ardor  which  would  have  made  it  intolera- 
ble for  him  to  see  much  of  Evangeline  ten 
years  before,  at  least  the  place  in  his  heart 
and  imagination  which  she  had  filled  had 
known  no  other  occupant.  The  instinctive 
fastidiousness  which  ran  so  incongruously 
side  by  side  with  his  conscientious  democracy 
had  never  again  been  satisfied  in  any  woman. 

"I  wish,"  he  frowned  in  his  bed,  "that 
some  poor  devil  whom  a  check  would  make 
rich  had  picked  me  up.  Oh,  well !  America 's 
a  big  country — I  dare  say  I  needn't  rub 
elbows  with  the  Rays  too  constantly  even  if  1 
do  have  to  see  them  once  or  twice." 

Watching  the  firelight  play  fantastically 
through  the  dusk  on  the  big,  plain  furniture, 
which  achieved,  at  some  expense,  a  rustic 
simplicity,  he  wondered  a  little  about  Ray. 
The  husband  whom  Evangeline  had  chosen 
— he  must  be  a  wonderfully  fine  fellow. 
There  was  in  her,  Torringford  knew,  an  un- 
swerving surety  of  taste — to  put  the  matter 
on  no  higher  plane.  Ah,  there  was  in  her  the 
fine,  divining  quality  of  limpid,  lovely  woman- 
hood! Ray  must  be  a  remarkable  man,  of 
stalwart  virtues,  of  signal  charm.  Torring- 
ford's  own  personality  as  he  knew  it,  with  its 
anxious,  negative  merits,  its  spiritual  d inci- 
dences and  awkwardnesses,  shrank  to  despi- 
cable proportions  as  he  pictured  his  rival. 

A  servant  interrupted  his  musings,  bearing 
mail  and  the  information  that  Dr.  Annesley 
would  permit  for  dinner  such  and  such 
delicacies.  Torringford  nodded  indifferently 
at  the  suggested  menu  and  ran  over  the 
superscriptions  of  his  letters,  opening  none 
until  he  came  to  the  characteristic  rough  gray 
of  Martha  Endicott's  envelope.  He  had  writ- 
ten to  her  about  the  new  working  women's 
hotel  they  wanted  him  to  finance.  He  knew 
that  her  reply  would  be  a  clever  gibe,  but  he 
knew,  too,  that  it  would  contain  the  facts  he 
desired.     For  a  woman  whose  mouth  was 
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permanently  tilted  in  a  smile  at  least  half 
mocking,  and  whose  eyes  proclaimed  a  sad, 
ineradicable  belief  in  the  futility  of  most 
things,  Martha  was  amazingly  and  most 
inconsistently  bound  up  in  schemes  of  social 
amelioration.  He  liked  Martha,  though  she 
was  very  far  from  his  enshrined  ideal.  She 
was  at  once  too  skeptical  and  too  tolerant. 
She  was  apt  to  shrug  her  shoulders  over  the 
shortcomings  of  the  race  and  to  say:  "What 
does  it  matter?  Poor  things!"  She  had  not 
the  clear-burning,  flame-like  beliefs  that 
Evangeline  had  had.  She  had  not  Evange- 
line's ethereal  delicacy,  Evangeline's  trans- 
parency of  beauty.  He  tore  open  her  letter 
to  the  thought  of  contrasts. 

It  was  ten  days  before  Annesley  would 
allow  that  he  had  sufficiently  recovered  from 
his  simple  concussion  to  come  downstairs. 
His  appearance  in  the  billiard  room  a  litde 
before  dinner  one  evening  was  the  signal  for 
no  very  ostentatious  congratulation.  Two 
or  three  men  looked  up  without  recognition, 
and  one  or  two  said  they  were  glad  to  see  him 
about  again — the  woods  were  a  nasty  place  in 
which  to  lose  one's  self.  He  stood  with  his 
back  to  the  fireplace  watching  a  match  in 
progress  at  the  table,  feeling  a  little  out  of  it 
all,  both  by  reason  of  long  absence  and  of  a 
native  reserve  which  made  it  difficult  for  him 
to  fraternize  with  the  chance-met  of  his  kind. 
Suddenly  the  door  opposite  him  flung  open 
and  two  men,  with  the  violet  chill  of  twilight 
clinging  to  them,  burst  noisily  in.  "Back 
again,  Ray?  How  are  you,  Connaughton?" 
Indifferently  cordial  greetings  met  them.  Tor- 
ringford  stared. 

Connaughton,  burly,  middle-aged,  flabby, 
and  fishy-eyed,  detained  his  glance  the  merest 
second.  Then  it  dwelt  upon  Ray.  Instant 
repulsion  seized  him.  Ray's  good  looks  were 
of  the  flamboyant  sort,  which  Torringford 
immediately  found  himself  regarding  as  an 
affront  to  his  taste.  Everything  was  over- 
emphasized, overcontrasted.  The  eyebrows 
were  too  black  upon  a  brow  too  white;  the 
cheeks  were  overruddy  signals  of  health;  the 
mouth  showed  too  red,  too  full,  beneath  a  mus- 
tache too  black.  The  figure  called  attention 
to  itself  with  its  height,  its  breadth  of  shoul- 
ders, its  depth  of  chest.  Ray's  hair,  even, 
Torringford  thought,  passing  a  hand  across 
his  own  thin,  drabbish  locks,  looked  more  like 
an  advertisement  for  a  "hirsute  restorer" 
than  the  decent  covering  of  a  gentleman's 
skull.  With  a  lapse  into  ill  nature,  so  swift 
that  it  surprised  him,  he  found  himself  re- 


flecting upon  the  gentle  agitation  which  Ray 
would  cause  among  the  hearts  behind  a  coun- 
ter were  he  fulfilling  his  manifest  destiny  as  an 
"aisle  man."    But  Evangeline 

He  pulled  himself  abruptly  out  of  the  pit  of 
criticism  and  advanced  from  the  fireplace 
toward  his  recent  deliverer.  Ray  was  press- 
ing a  button  with  continuous  finger.  Tor- 
ringford's  nerves  were  as  rasped  as  though  he 
had  been  in  the  bar  where  the  long  clangor 
of  the  bell  was  sounding. 

"Mr.  Ray?"  he  said.  His  outstretched 
hand  saved  the  button. 

"  Mr.  Torringford  ?  I'm  uncommonly  glad 
to  see  you  yourself  again." 

"It's  you  whom  I  must  thank  for  being 
myself  again."  Torringford's  smile  illumined 
his  thin,  lined,  brownish  face.  "I'm  with- 
out words  when  I  think  of  what  I  owe  vou. 
And  you,  too,  Mr.  Connaughton — "  He 
turned  to  include  the  other  man. 

"Oh,  it  wasn't  anything,"  declared  Mr. 
Connaughton.  "There  you  lay  and  there  we 
came.  That's  all  there  was  to  it.  You 
looked  like  a  dead  un,  but  your  heart  was 
going.  So  Blockett  and  Riggs — bully  good 
guides,  those  fellows — made  a  stretcher  of 
saplings;  we  got  a  little  brandy  between  your 
teeth,  laid  you  on  the  stretcher  over  our  coats, 
and  brought  you  home.  Ten  days  later  and 
you're  as  good  as  new.    Nothing  much  in  it" 

"That,"  said  Torringford,  smiling  again, 
"is  a  matter  of  opinion.  Since  my  life  was 
involved,  you'll  understand  my  thinking  there 
was  a  great  deal  in  it." 

"WTiat'U  you  take,  Torringford?"  inter- 
rupted Ray,  to  whom  the  slave  of  the  but- 
ton had  arrived.  "Martini — Scotch — what? 
Usual  thing  for  you,  Con?  Well,  Torring- 
ford, I'm  mighty  glad  we  happened  along 
when  we  did.  We're  not  to  thank,  but  your 
lucky  stars.  We  did  nothing  much,  as  Con- 
naughton says,  but  I  guess  you  were  fortunate 
that  somebody  came  along." 

"As  I  said  before,"  answered  Torringford 
gravely,  "  I  feel  that  I  owe  my  life  to  you." 

"Well,  if  that's  so,  maybe  you'll  forgive  me 
at  last  for  doing  you  out  of  your  wife.  A  life 
for  a  wife,  that  cancels  the  debt,  eh?"  His 
laugh  rang  out  boisterously.  Even  the  bil- 
liard players  looked  toward  Torringford  to 
see  how  the  little  man  bore  the  thrust. 

If  his  spirit  flinched  before  the  brutality,  his 
bearing  gave  no  sign  of  it. 

"Hardly,"  he  said,  smiling,  "when  the  wife 
is  such  a  one  as  yours,  Mr.  Ray,  and  the  life  a 
comparatively  worthless  affair  like  mine. "    It 
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sounded  like  the  easiest  and  perhaps  the  least 
sincere  of  retorts  courteous,  but  Torringford 
at  the  moment  was  scarcely  aware  of  its  value 
as  a  parry.  He  looked  squarely  into  the  face 
of  Mr.  Arthur  Ray  and  wondered,  beneath  his 
smile,  if  it  were  possible  that  the  man — the 
gross  fool — did  not  appreciate  the  fact  that 
his  wife  was  the  marvel,  the  fair-flushed  even- 
ing star,  among  women. 

"  By  the  way,"  he  went  on,  while  Ray  made 
his  drink  serve  as  a  cover  for  his  lack  of 
speech.     "How  is  Mrs.  Ray?" 

"  I  guess  she's  all  right.  I  haven't  seen  her 
for  a  couple  of  weeks;  she's  in  Lenox,  with  the 
youngsters.  I've  a  place  there  now — next  to 
Rhoades  of  the  Standard  Oil.  Know  him? 
No?  Well,  he*  has  a  pretty  swell  establish- 
ment up  the/e;  mine's  nothing  much,  but  the 
missus  likes  it,  and  the  kids.  We've  four;  I 
suppose  you  know." 

"  No,  I  hadn't  happened  to  hear." 

"Four  pretty,  healthy  little  brutes.  You 
must  know  them,  now  that  you're  home  again, 
Torringford.  I  wrote  Eve  of  our  encounter 
and  she  sent  you  all  sorts  of  messages.  She'll 
be  glad  to  hear  that  you're  on  your  feet  again. 
You  haven 't  seen  her  in  a  long  time,  have  you  ?  " 

"It's  about  ten  years." 

"  So  long?  Wrell,  you  won't  find  her  much 
changed.  She's  handsomer  than  ever,  I 
think.  Don't  you,  Connaughton?  Don't 
you  think  that  Eve's  getting  prettier  all  the 
time?" 

Torringford  repressed  a  shudder.  Evange- 
line "handsome"!  Evangeline  "  pretty  " !  Did 
the  fool  call  the  miracle  of  dawn  "pretty"? 
Did  he  regard  the  majestic  sweep  of  the  planets 
as  he  did  the  involutions  of  a  peasant  chorus 
in  a  Broadway  show?  But  Ray,  serenely 
unaware  of  criticism,  went  on: 

"Oh,  when  you  see  her,  Torringford,  you'll 
admit  I  have  treated  her  well." 

His  full,  boastful  voice  and  laugh  preceded 
Torringford  into  the  dining  room.  The 
meal  was  bombarded  with  his  vauntings. 
Every  nerve  in  Torringford 's  body  tingled 
with  disgust.  But  his  morbidly  questioning 
mind  would  not  let  him  yield  complete  belief 
to  the  testimony  of  his  distaste.  After  all,  he 
faced  a  successful  rival;  and  what  masquer- 
ade of  offended  sensibility  might  not  mere 
jealousy  put  on  ? 

A  day  or  two  more  of  familiar  intercourse, 
however,  convinced  him  that  it  was  not  the 
light  of  a  rekindled  envy  which  showed  Ray 
so  unattractive  a  figure.  He  had  been  pre- 
pared to  find  the  man  who  had  outweighed 


him  with  Evangeline  finer,  more  compelling, 
more  satisfying  to  exquisiteness,  than  himself. 
And  here  was  a  loud-mouthed  braggart,  of 
dull  though  noisy  wit,  a  man  whose  own 
successes,  commercial,  social,  even  amorous, 
were  his  constant  themes,  a  man  frankly  in- 
different to  the  large  aspects  of  life  and  duty. 

"It  may  be  all  right  for  you,  Torringford," 
he  proclaimed  on  one  occasion  when  Torring- 
ford had  inadvertently  criticised  some  lobby- 
ing in  which  Ray  proved  interested,  "it  may 
be  all  right  for  you  to  go  in  for  all  this  civic 
righteousness.  Your  father,  or  your  grand- 
father, or  some  other  good  old  duck,  who 
didn't  give  a  tinker's  dam  for  the  public 
weal,  made  your  living  for  you  and  you  can 
afford  to  be  as  squeamish  as  you  please.  But 
we  fellows  that  had  to  get  out  and  hustle  for 
our  butter  and  jam  and  all  the  extras,  we  sim- 
ply can't  afford  it.  You  say  that  what  I'm 
doing  for  the  D.  C.  &  C.  up  there  in  Albany 
is  an  attempt  to  sell  out  the  public  to  a  corrupt 
corporation  by  means  of  a  corrupt  assembly. 
All  right — say  it.  But  if  I  don't  buy  out  the 
Legislature,  some  other  fellow  will.  The  bless- 
ed public  will  be  exactly  in  the  same  position 
— granting,  I  mean,  for  the  sake  of  the  argu- 
ment, that  you're  right  in  your  premises.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  you  are  a  long  way  off.  The 
franchise  that  the  road  wants  will  be  a  clear 
public  benefit.  Just  let  me  explain  to  you — " 
and  his  voice  boomed  endlessly  on. 

Listening,  Torringford  remembered  the 
rapt  shining  of  Evangeline's  eyes  when  he  had 
been  used,  in  the  happy  days  of  his  engage- 
ment, to  disclose  to  her  all  the  plans  of  his 
young  idealism.  The  eloquent  smile,  the 
silent  appreciation — so  much  better  than  oth- 
er women's  voluble  intelligence — how  inspir- 
ing they  had  been!  And  for  ten  years  now 
her  fineness  had  been  outraged,  her  intellect 
insulted,  by  these  cheap  arguments  for  dis- 
honesty, for  indifference  as  ignoble  as  dis- 
honesty! How  the  man  must  have  lacerated 
her,  what  a  crucifixion  life  with  him  must 
have  been !  A  hot  wave  of  pity  engulfed  him ; 
a  love  stronger  than  that  of  the  young  man 
threatened  him.  That  had  been  youth's 
desire  to  possess  itself  of  beauty,  to  win  sym- 
pathy for  its  aspirations,  sweet  companion- 
ship for  its  loneliness  in  the  great  loneliness  of 
the  new-found  universe.  This  was  man- 
hood's protecting  pity,  manhood's  rage  at  the 
thought  of  the  defilement  of  a  sanctuary. 
That  Ray's  cynical,  vulgar  materialism  was 
no  worse  than  that  of  half  a  million  men  did 
not  make  Torringford  more  tolerant.     The 
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other  half  million,  at  any  rate,  had  not  been 
guilty  of  the  blasphemy  of  leading  their  gross 
lives  in  Evangeline's  presence. 

He  fell  to  picturing  her  as  she  would  be  after 
the  years  that  had  turned  her  from  lovely  girl- 
hood into  womanhood.  The  wonderful  oval 
of  her  face  that  had  seemed  as  much  a  message 
of  truth,  a  hymn  of  praise,  as  any  poem,  would 
be  marred  by  suffering;  the  fluctuating  color 
that  had  so  often  spoken  for  her  when  youth's 
shyness  sealed  her  lips  to  her  fair  thoughts 
would  have  ebbed  into  a  permanent  pallor;  the 
starry,  wide-set,  innocent,  glad  eyes — what 
acquaintance  with  sorrow,  what  knowledge 
of  outraged  nobility,  must  lie  in  their  trans- 
lucent depths;  how  the  sensitive,  proud  mouth 
must  be  set  in  the  line  of  restraint! 

He  could  not  bear  to  see  her,  to  mark  the 
ravages  of  ignoble  association  upon  her.  Yet 
the  desire  to  save  her,  to  draw  her  again  into 
her  own  region  of  eternal  grace,  to  set  her 
again  in  her  own  shrine,  beat  in  him  with  a 
fervor  beyond  the  love  of  his  earlier  years. 

It  was  after  a  conversation  with  Martha 
Endicott  that  he  finally  accepted  one  of  the 
invitations  from  the  Rays  which  had  begun  to 
assail  him  upon  his  return  to  the  city.  Mar- 
tha, to  be  sure,  had  advised  against  it,  advised 
with  an  inexplicable  entreaty  in  her  manner. 
They  had  been  talking  of  the  working  wom- 
en's hotel  again;  both  of  them  found  them- 
selves on  its  executive  committee,  though  Mar- 
tha persisted  in  declaring  that  there  ought  to 
be  no  such  institution. 

"There  should  be  no  working  women,"  she 
maintained  with  cheerful,  inconsequent  me- 
dievalism. "But  if  there  are,  what  they 
need  is  more  wages.  However,  since  you  will 
have  flaxseed  poultices  when  the  situation 
demands  a  surgeon's  knife,  I  suppose  I  can 
help  concoct  them." 

Torringford  was  less  reserved  with  Martha 
than  with  most  women.  He  could  remember 
when  her  uncomfortable  cleverness  at  the 
younger  dancing  class  had  made  her  almost 
as  dreaded  a  partner  as  his  seriousness  and 
awkwardness  had  made  him.  He  could  re- 
rnember  even  further  back  to  the  days  when 
she,  a  very  tiny,  straight  figure  upon  her  horse 
at  her  father's  country  place,  and  he,  a 
scarcely  more  imposing  one  upon  his,  had 
ridden  under  the  eye  of  one  groom.  As  far 
as  ease  with  his  fellow-beings  was  possible  to 
him,  he  was  at  ease  with  Martha. 

"Do  you  know  Ray?"  he  asked  abruptly 
on  this  occasion,  rolling  up  the  eleventh  set  of 
architect's  plans  and  dismissing  the  housing 


of  working  women  from  his  mind.  Martha 
made  a  faint  grimace  as  she  rang  for  tea. 

"  For  my  sins,  I  sat  next  him  at  three  dinners 
last  season.  I  haven't  yet  decided  whether  I'm 
losing  or  he's  achieving  importance — which 
sounds  beastly  now  I've  said  it." 

"What  do  you  think  of  him?" 

"  God  made  him  and  therefore  let  him  pass 
for  a  man,"  she  quoted.  "Why  do  you  want 
to  talk  about  him,  Dane?  He's  a  perfectly 
impossible  person,  don't  you  think?  I  sup- 
pose he's  trying  to  work  you  into  some  of  his 
schemes — they  aren't  always  pretty  ones." 
Then  a  clear  color  mounted  her  humorous, 
tired  face.  She  suddenly  recalled  who  Arthur 
Ray  was.  For  a  second  she  rattled  the  tea- 
cups.   Then  she  raised  her  honest  eyes. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Dane,"  she  said.  "I 
forgot  for  the  instant  that  he  was  the  man 
Evangeline  Whiting  married." 

"He's  also  the  man  who  picked  me  up  in 
the  woods  last  month.  They've  been  asking 
me  to  come  to  Lenox  ever  since.  And  now 
they're  in  town  and  they  have  begun  to  invite 
me  to  dinner." 

"Are  you  going?"  Martha  awaited  his 
answer  a  little  with  the  air  of  a  woman  bracing 
herself  to  receive  courageously  a  blow.  Tor- 
ringford did  not  notice  her  manner. 

"That's  the  point,"  he  answered.  "I 
haven't  seen  Evangeline  since  the  breaking  of 
our  engagement.  You  know  that  perform- 
ance— revising  relations,  converting  love  into 
friendship — has  always  seemed  to  me  unnec- 
essary and  even  unwise.  But  now  I  owe 
him  any  courtesy  he  may  ask.  He  wants  me 
for  business  purposes  chiefly,  I  think." 

Martha  sipped  her  tea  slowly. 

"It's  a  long  time,"  she  said.  "Would  it 
really  be  so  hard  to — revise  your  feelings? 
Are  you  still  afraid  of  opening  an  old  wound 
by  seeing  her?" 

"It  isn't  exactly  that,"  answered  Torring- 
ford, painstakingly  accurate.  "The  old 
feeling  was  pretty  well  starved  out,  I  think, 
before  I  came  back.  But  I'm  afraid  of  a  new 
one.  The  man — he  is  a  coarse  brute,  isn't 
he?  And  when  I  think  of  her,  subjected  to 
his  vulgarities  all  these  years,  hurt  every  hour 
by  his  stupidities,  jarred  by  his  ill-breeding, 
disgusted  by  his  lack  of  common  honor — 
when  I  think  of  what  she  has  been  through, 
Martha,  I  am  afraid  to  see  her.  I  am  afraid 
of  pitying  her  too  much." 

"She  married  him  quite  of  her  own  voli- 
tion," stabbed  Martha.  But  the  thrust 
glanced  away  from  his  unselfishness. 
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'You  mean  she  has  only  herself  to  blame 
for  whatever  has  resulted  from  her  own 
choice?  That  isn't  your  usual  judgment,  is 
it,  Martha  ?  Though  I  confess  I  don't  under- 
stand it — her  throwing  me  over  for  him.  He 
could  never  have  seemed  a  gentleman  to  even 
the  most  primitive  intelligence,  and  to  her, 
with  her  standards,  her  intuitions —  But  look 
around  you.  See  the  contemptible  tricks 
Nature  is  forever  playing  upon  men  and  wom- 
en in  the  matter  of  love  and  choice.  It's  the 
wildest  gambling,  all  of  it,  and  when  congeni- 
ality and  happiness  do  result,  it's  blind  bull 
luck  and  nothing  more." 

"Well,"  Martha  spoke  impatiently  as  he 
paused;  "granted  that  all  the  impulses  of 
youth  show  nothing  true  of  the  tastes  and 
characters  of  those  who  feel  them,  grant  that, 
for  the  sake  of  some  bitter  jest  of  her  own, 
Nature  is  everlastingly  deluding  Titania  with 
Bottom — what  has  all  this  to  do  with  your 
going  to  the  Rays'  to  dinner?" 

"  She  must  have  awakened  long  ago."  He 
struggled  to  clarify  his  thought  by  speech. 
"  It  might  hurt  her  to  see  me — to  be  reminded 
— oh,  I'm  not  able  to  express  it.  I  don't  want 
to  hurt  her.  I  can't  bear  to  see  her  mortified 
in  my  presence;  I  don't  want  her  to  guess  that 
her  husband  is  willing  to  play  upon  my  respect 
for  my  own  love — is  willing  to  use  me,  her  old 
lover,  for  his  own  cheap  purposes.  In  short, 
Martha,  I  don't  think  I  could  bear  the  sight  of 
her  humiliation.  God  knows,  I'm  not  much 
of  a  man  to  enchain  a  woman's  fancy,  but  I 
know  how  to  cherish  and  to  reverence  heir — 
and  he  doesn't.  She  could  not  but  feel  the 
difference  between  the  devotion  I  could  have 
given  her,  drab  and  uninteresting  as  it  looked 
to  her  once,  and  his — his  ineffable  coarseness. 
I  don't  want  to  hurt  her." 

"Dane,"  Martha  leaned  forward  in  her 
low  chair  and  touched  his  hand,  "you  are  a 
very  good  man,  a  very  simple-hearted,  good 
man,  my  dear.  There  is  no  one  like  you — no 
one."  He  pressed  her  fingers  gratefully,  ab- 
sent-mindedly. "Don't  go,"  she  went  on 
earnestly.  "Don't  go.  Don't  see  her.  No 
matter  how  much  they  urge  you — don't! " 

That  very  evening,  walking  through  the 
glittering,  noisy  dusk  toward  his  rooms,  inde- 
finably touched  by  the  recollection  of  the 
affectionate  anxiety  of  his  old  friend's  voice, 
he  was  overtaken  by  Arthur  Ray.  Eagerly 
the  man  who  had  been  the  means  of  sav- 
ing his  life  congratulated  himself  upon  the 
chance  meeting;  he  was  just  thinking  of  Tor- 
ringford;  had  Torringford  any  engagement 


that  evening?  Torringford,  unresourceful  in 
those  emergencies  where  the  only  resource  is 
a  lie,  confessed  that  he  had  no  engagement 
Ah!  Neither  had  the  Rays.  Torringford 
must  come  up  to  dinner — must.  It  would  be 
the  pleasantest  of  reunions,  quiet,  intimate, 
informal.  Evangeline  was  beginning  to  feel 
hurt  at  Torringford's  refusal  to  see  her  again; 
and  he,  Ray  himself,  had  been  longing  for 
just  such  an  opportunity  to  lay  before  Tor- 
ringford, at  leisure,  that  matter  of  the  direc- 
torate of  the  new  mining  company.  To 
decline  the  profusely  proffered  hospitality 
longer  became  impossible,  even  to  churlish- 
ness. Torringford  went  to  his  home  pledged 
to  appear  at  the  Rays'  at  the  dinner  hour. 

Waiting  in  a  drawing-room  of  merely  con- 
ventional opulence,  scanning  it  with  uncon- 
scious wistfulness  for  the  sure  touch  of  grace 
that  should  mark  it  Evangeline's,  he  reminded 
himself  of  many  things.  She  would  be  thirty- 
one  now,  not  twenty-one,  a  mother,  not  a 
maiden,  a  wife  habituated  to  the  hourly 
repression  of  her  finest  thought,  her  most 
flowerlike  fancy.    He  must  be  prepared. 

He  heard  the  faint  rustle  of  her  silks.  The 
curtains  parted  and  she  came  in,  Ray  at  her 
shoulder.  Torringford  had  a  moment's  con- 
fused impression  of  delicate  quince  blossoms 
faintly  aglow  beneath  a  blue  limpidity  of  sky, 
of  something  bright  as  sunlight  and  more  rare, 
more  wonderful.  As  he  took  her  soft,  warm 
hand  into  his  own  icy  one,  the  vision  resolved 
itself  into  Evangeline  and  her  rosy,  diapha- 
nous draperies  against  the  portiere,  Evan- 
geline with  wide-set,  innocent,  glad  eyes, 
Evangeline,  the  oval  of  whose  cheek,  the  fluc- 
tuating color  of  whose  bloom,  the  dewy  ten- 
derness of  whose  smile,  the  dear  expectancy 
of  whose  lifted  glance  had  known  no  ravage, 
no  change,  in  all  the  years. 

"Well,  Torringford,  have  I  taken  pretty 
good  care  of  her,  or  haven't  I?"  demanded 
Ray  jocosely,  as  they  shook  hands.  Evan- 
geline pouted  fleetingly. 

"You  mustn't  fish  for  me,  Arthur,"  she  ad- 
monished him.  "Don't  try  to  make  Dane 
compliment  me  on  first  sight." 

"But  indeed  the  years  have  stood  still  with 
you,"  said  Torringford.  He  could  not  with- 
draw his  eyes  from  her  beauty.  It  illumi- 
nated the  room.  He  saw  it  deepen  with  joy 
in  his  admiration,  like  a  gem  palpitating  in  a 
concentrated  light. 

"You've  grown  a  flatterer,"  she  said,  shak- 
ing her  head  reprovingly.  "I'm  an  old 
woman — and  I'm  growing  atrociously  rat." 
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"You  should  see  her  gym  biOs,  Torring- 
ford,"  said  Ray,  laughing.  "She  gets  weighed 
once  a  week  and  takes  her  waist  measure — 
how  often,  Eve?  Oh,  the  madam  isn't  going 
to  develop  any  embonpoint,  not  if  she  knows 
herself."  Evangeline's  half-chiding,  half- 
amused  laugh  chimed  silverly  with  her  hus- 
band's appreciation  of  his  own  wit. 

The  dinner,  elaborately  epicurean,  wore 
itself  to  a  close  to  an  accompaniment  of  trivi- 
alities and  personalities.  Evangeline,  who 
had  once  had  the  great  gift  of  silence,  had 
learned  the  use  of  tinsel  speech.  Finally  they 
sat  in  the  library  over  their  coffee,  intimately 
at  ease.  A  message,  prearranged  Torring- 
ford  knew,  summoned  Ray  to  his  study,  and 
the  two  old  lovers  were  alone  together. 

"I  had  hoped,"  she  said  at  last,  sounding 
the  inevitable  personal  note  that  had  so  re- 
pelled him  during  the  dinner, "  that  you  would 
have  married  long  ago,  Dane.  I  never 
thought" — from  less  lovely  lips  the  words 
would  have  come  simperingly — "I  never 
thought  that  you  would  take  it  so  badly — 
my — "  Torringford  arrested  her  speech  by  a 
little  gesture.  "But,  perhaps,"  she  went  on, 
sentimental  challenge  in  her  voice,  "I  flatter 
myself.  Perhaps  it  is  not  on  my  account  you 
are  still  a  bachelor?  " 

"You  must  not  reproach  yourself  with  my 
bachelorhood,"  he  answered,  stiff  in  spite  of 
himself. 

"But  I  cannot  help  it,"  she  persisted  plain- 
tively. "I  should  so  like  to  see  you  happy, 
happy  as  Arthur  and  I  are.  If  you  knew  how 
happy  we  are,  I  think  you  could  forgive  me." 

"Dear  Mrs.  Ray" — Torringford  could  not 
force  to  his  lips  the  familiar  name  that  had 
meant  so  long  the  clear  flame  of  beauty  and  of 
aspiration — "please  do  not  talk  like  this. 
Surely  I  never  gave  your  kindness  cause  for 
self-reproach.  And  now,  of  course,  the  sight 
of  your  happiness  can  only — "  He  paused. 
He  looked  at  her  with  her  rapt,  waiting  eyes, 
her  faintly  parted  lips.  He  could  have  died, 
he  thought,  not  to  have  known  how  little  they 
meant  "  Surely,"  he  finished, "  that  can  only 
make  me  glad  that  you  followed  your  heart." 

"You  were  always  so  noble,"  she  mur- 
mured, "so  magnanimous."  Then  she  drift- 
ed on.  He  heard  the  soft  cadences  of  her 
voice.  He  wished  that  Ray  would  return — he 
wanted  to  get  away.  If  only  she  looked  less 
like  an  alabaster  lamp  of  loveliness  through 
which  the  divine  light  of  a  wonderful  soul 
shone!  And  finally  he  was  conscious  that 
she  was  "hoping"  he  would  serve  on  the 


directorate  of  the  new  mining  company  Ar- 
thur was  forming.  It  was  in  the  desire  to 
escape  before  the  strangulation  of  his  last 
memory,  his  last  cherished  vision  of  her,  that 
he  made  a  promise  to  see  .Arthur  about  it  in 
the  morning,  and  fled. 

"Martha,"  he  said  abruptly  next  day,  "I 
have  seen  Evangeline.    I  came  in  to  tell  you." 

"Oh!"  Martha's  exclamation  was  a  com- 
monplace subterfuge  to  gain  a  second's  time. 

"She  is  as  beautiful  as  ever,"  he  went  on 
relentlessly.    "More  beautiful." 

"Certainly  she  is  wonderfully  lovely  and  in 
a  very  rare  way,"  agreed  Martha  evenly. 

"When  you  advised  me  so  strongly  not  to 
see  her,  was  it  because  you  feared  my  be- 
ing enthralled  again  by  her  loveliness?  Of 
course  you  knew  what  I  had  never  guessed — 
that  it  was  always  her  beauty,  never  the 
woman  herself.  Did  you  fear  I  could  not 
resist  it  again?"  He  made  no  apology  for 
his  cross-questioning. 

"No,"  replied  Martha  indifferently. 

"What  was  it  then?" 

"My  dear  Dane" — her  direct,  kind,  un- 
happy eyes  met  his  squarely — "I  will  tell  you 
the  truth.  I  never,  for  a  moment,  feared  your 
being  bound  to  her  again.  I  only  wanted  to 
spare  your  disillusionment.  You  and  I  are 
old  friends — good  friends,"  she  hurried  a 
little.  "I  would  always  be  glad  to  spare  you 
pain.  I  hated  to  have  the  dream  you  were  so 
faithful  to  all  these  years — that  dream  of  the 
ideal  woman —  Oh,  I  don't  know.  And 
it's  always  an  aesthetic  pleasure  to  see  a  man 
capable  of  illusions." 

"And  you  knew  all  the  time  that  she  was 
only  an  exquisite  shell,  reflecting  whatever 
lights  were  nearest,  not  a  fine-flaming  spirit 
shining  through  gloriously  fashioned  clay?" 

Martha  stared  at  him  a  moment  The  new 
note  in  his  voice  was  one  of  power.  Would 
emancipation  from  even  a  chivalrous,  high- 
minded  slavery  bring  him  into  fuller  man- 
hood? The  question  wavered  in  her  eyes. 
Then  she  relapsed  into  her  customary  mood 
of  tolerance. 

"  And  if  she  is — are  you  going  to  blame  her? 
You  know  it  is  not  her  own  selection  that 
makes  her  lack — what  did  you  so  eloquently 
call  it? — the  fine-flaming  spirit." 

"I  find  I  am  not  thinking  so  much  about 
her,"  he  answered,  "poor  Evangeline!  I'm 
thinking  of  another  woman  I've  known  for — 
thirty  years,  is  it,  Martha? — and  never  knew 
until  this  hour." 
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[E    surprise    which     had 

flashed  into  Bartow's  face 

is  we  alighted   from   the 

carriage     deepened     into 

amazement    as   he   gazed 

around.     Our  driver  had 

pulled  up  beside  a  little  pile 

of  stones  which  some  one — presumably  the 

sheriff  of  Plumas  County — had  erected  to 

mark  the  spot  where,  some  forty  hours  before, 

the   Oroville  and   Quincy  stage  had  been 

halted  and  robbed  of  $30,000  in  gold.    It  was 

certainly  a  strange  place  for  such  a  crime; 

fully  300  feet  from  the  nearest  cover,  and  not 

fifty  paces  from  the  beginning  of  the  down 

grade  and  probable  safety.     Shaking  off  his 

astonishment,  Bartow  glanced  at  his  watch. 

"Half  past  ten.  We'll  wait  here  for  Cald- 
well and  his  posse,  and  do  the  rest  on  foot." 

Dismissing  the  carriage,  he  plunged  at 
once  into  his  work.  With  hands  thrust  deep 
in  his  loose  sack  and  eyes  sweeping  the  ground 
to  right  and  left  across  his  path,  he  seemed 
soon  to  have  merged  all  other  senses  into  that 
of  vision.  From  boyhood  his  power  of  sight 
had  been  phenomenal,  and  if  there  had  been  a 
lost  pin  upon  that  acre  or  so  of  ground  which 
he  covered  while  we  waited  for  the  sheriff,  I 
verily  believe  he  would  have  found  it.  So 
far,  however,  as  I  could  note,  he  made  but 
one  discovery  worthy  of  record.  Over  by  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  clearing,  in  a  little  spot  of 
verdure,  I  saw  him  kneel  and  use  his  rule  and 
dividers.  He  must  have  found  footprints. 
In  the  meantime,  I  was  left  to  my  cigar. 

It  was  Thursday  rooming.  On  Tuesday 
evening  the  general  superintendent  of  Wells, 
Fargo  &  Co.,  which  concern  was  the  real 
victim  of  the  crime,  had  received  a  dispatch 
signed  by  John  Hargrave,  the  president  of 
a  Quincy  bank,  Mr.  Milton  K.  Temple,  a 
San  Francisco  mine  operator  temporarily  in 
Quincy,  and  a  number  of  other  prominent 


business  men  whose  names  I  have  now  for- 
gotten, giving  a  brief  account  of  the  robbery 
and  asking  that  Hume  or  Bartow  be  sent  up 
at  once.  That  was  where  I  came  in.  Nelson 
Bartow  and  I  had  clubbed  chestnut  trees 
together  in  our  school  days  back  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  saw  the  value  of  the  thing  to  a 
newspaper  man,  and  gave  me  the  chance. 

At  Laporte,  Bartow  had  received  a  second 
dispatch  from  Hargrave  advising  him  that  the 
sheriffs  posse  was  still  in  the  mountains,  but 
was  expected  back  some  time  on  Thursday 
morning.  In  fact,  Bartow  had  barely  com- 
pleted his  examination  of  the  footprints  when 
we  heard  the  sound  of  the  dogs. 

For  more  than  thirty  hours,  with  Win- 
chesters on  their  shoulders,  the  party  had 
been  scouring  mountain  side  and  cation,  and 
they  were  as  tired  a  lot  as  I  have  ever  chanced 
to  see.  Nevertheless,  two  of  their  number, 
Mr.  Temple  and  a  young  fellow  named  Jesse 
Grace,  at  once  volunteered  to  accompany  us 
back  along  the  ridge.  It  was  from  Grace  that 
I  obtained  my  first  connected  account  of  the 
affair  in  hand.  His  narrative  was  substan- 
tially as  follows:  On  the  day  of  the  robbery 
the  stage  carried  but  one  through  passenger, 
an  old  German  by  the  name  of  Schwartzbrod. 
Five  or  six  others  had  booked  from  Oroville, 
but  had  dropped  off  at  their  various  destina- 
tions along  the  route.  The  last  of  these  was 
Temple  himself,  who  had  blue  gravel  inter- 
ests just  south  of  Cherokee  Ridge  and  was 
making  a  flying  visit  to  one  of  his  mines. 
Later  he  was  to  meet  Caldwell  for  a  crack  at 
the  deer.  With  no  more  exciting  experience 
than  a  five  minutes'  chat  with  old  Billy  Legget 
midway  up  the  grade,  the  stage  reached  the 
summit.  It  is  from  this  height  that  the  north- 
bound traveler  gets  his  first  view  of  Quincy. 

Suddenly  the  driver's  gaze  was  diverted  from 
the  familiar  outlook  by  what  he  described  as 
an  "all-fired  big  jerk  on  the  boot" — the  boot 
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being  that  rear  projection  of  the  mountain- 
going  stage  generally  used  for  the  conveyance 
of  baggage.  It  seemed,  Bunson  said,  as  if 
somebody,  ninning  up  from  behind,  bad 
grabbed  the  straps  to  help  himself  along. 

The  next  instant  the  barrel  of  a  Winchester 
rifle  was  thrust  across  the  near  fore  wheel  to 
within  a  few  inches  of  his  head.  Of  the  man 
who  held  it  he  could  say  no  more  than  that  his 


of  rocks  a  few  rods  down  the  road  and  stood 
twenty  minutes.  When  at  length  he  got  under 
way,  he  had  gone  but  a  few  hundred  feet  be- 
fore he  encountered  Sheriff  Caldwell,  his  son 
Gwinn,  and  my  informant,  Grace,  and  told  of 
his  experience. 

The  sheriff's  opportune  appearance  was  due 
to  the  appointment  by  which  his  party  and 
Temple  were  to  meet  at  a  point  convenient  to 


"fft  i 


'  rocks  and  crept   into  chaparral,  peering  and  probing." 


face  was  covered  with  some  sort  of  a  cloth, 
and  that  the  hand  which  grasped  the  rifle 
barrel  wore  a  black  glove.  Two  other  men 
were  standing  by  the  stage  doors,  but  Bunson 
confessed  that  he  had  not  turned  his  head 
to  look  at  them.  Schwartzbrod  also  believed 
that  the  doors  were  guarded,  but  he  was  too 
badly  frightened  to  be  sure  of  anything. 

By  command  of  the  man  with  the  rifle  the 
iron  box  was  drawn  from  its  berth  beneath 
the  seat  and  tumbled  to  the  ground.  Then, 
by  like  command,  Bunson  drove  to  a  point 


the  hitter's  mine  and  go  for  a  three  days'  hunt 
over  near  the  Little  Blue  Lakes.  Caldwell 
sent  Bunson  tearing  down  the  grade  to  sum- 
mon a  posse,  and  with  his  two  companions 
went  at  once  in  pursuit  of  the  highwaymen. 
At  the  summit  they  hastened  out  along  the 
ridge  to  the  Bull  Head  Rocks,  a  little  spur 
of  the  western  Sierras  which  afforded  the 
fugitives  their  first  safe  stopping  place.  Dusk 
was  coming  on,  and  the  sheriff  called  a  halt 
to  consider  the  next  step. 
While  they  were   discussing  the   matter 
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Caldwell's  dog,  Sloat,  took  to  the  rocks  on  his 
own  account.  Presently  he  began  to  bark, 
but  so  mildly  as  to  give  no  suggestion  of  a 
visible  foe.  Then,  startlingly  near  at  hand, 
came  the  crack  of  a  rifle,  and  the  dog  was 
silenced.  The  shot  was  so  dose,  indeed,  that 
Grace  declared  that  he  not  only  saw  the  flash 
but  heard  the  final  impact  of  the  bullet  on  the 
rock. 

Maddened  by  the  certainty  of  the  robbers' 
presence,  and  the  slaughter  of  his  favorite  dog, 
Caldwell  was  about  to  enter  the  fortress,  when 
the  ears  of  all  three  were  greeted  by  the  sound 
of  a  second  and  more  distant  shot.  It  came 
from  well  down  the  slope  of  the  ridge,  and 
Caldwell,  instantly  surmising  its  source,  dis- 
charged his  own  gun  in  token  of  haste.  The 
second  shot  was  fired  by  Temple,  in  response 
to  what  he  had  taken  to  be  the  sheriff's  signal 
of  impatience,  and  ten  minutes  later  he  came 
puffing  up  the  steep  hillside.  But  a  moment 
was  required  for  explanation,  and  the  party 
entered  the  rocks.  Near  to  their  southern 
border  they  found  the  still  warm  body  of  the 
dog,  but  nothing  more. 

The  next  morning  the  posse,  including  the 
now  futile  hunting  party,  began  a  thorough 
search  of  the  Bull  Head  Rocks  and  the  near- 
by mountains  into  which  they  merge.  Half 
a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  body  of  the  dog  they 
came  upon  their  only  clew.  It  was  a  piece 
of  faded  blue  cloth  caught  on  the  thorn  of  a 
bramble.  It  might  have  been  a  fragment 
from  the  blouse  or  overalls  of  a  laborer,  and 
merely  went  to  confirm,  what  had  seemed  in- 
evitable from  the  first,  that  the  robbers  had 
fled  directly  to  the  high  mountains. 

As  soon  as  Bartow  had  mastered  these 
details,  he  set  to  work  in  deadly  earnest.  He 
did  not  believe  that  the  highwaymen,  with 
the  sheriff  hot  on  their  tracks,  could  have 
transported  the  heavy  iron  box  intact  to 
the  mountains.  For  two  mortal  hours  we 
scrambled  over  rocks  and  crept  into  chaparral, 
peering  and  probing  into  every  hole  and 
crevice  which  by  any  possibility  might  contain 
the  missing  treasure.  We  found  nothing, 
however,  and  at  noon  Bartow  called  a  halt 
beside  a  shaded  spring.  He  was  stubborn  on 
the  subject  of  the  treasure,  but  hopeless  as  to 
the  highwaymen  themselves. 

"The  money  is  somewhere  on  the  top  of 
this  hill,"  he  declared,  "and  the  robbers, 
as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  might  as  well 
be  in  Japan.  I'm  after  the  thing  I  may  pos- 
sibly get." 

It  was  then  that  Temple  advanced  a  theory 


with  which,  as  a  newspaper  man,  I  found 
myself  in  enthusiastic  sympathy. 

"Mr.  Bartow,  I  believe  that  the  man  who 
did  this  robbery  is  that  same  dare-devil  who, 
off  and  on,  has  been  keeping  the  mountain 
sheriffs  up  of  nights  for  the  last  two  years — 
the  fellow  who  murdered  a  stage  driver  up  in 
Tehama — or  was  it  Lassen? — County,  last 
summer." 

"The  Man  with  the  Gray  Mask?  My 
dear  sir,  don't  you  remember  that  he  was 
killed  over  in  Sierra  in  August?" 

There  was  the  suggestion  of  amusement  in 
Bartow's  tone,  but  the  glance  which  he  turned 
on  Temple's  face  belied  his  voice. 

"Certainly,"  responded  the  latter,  "but 
have  you  forgotten  that  he  had  already  been 
killed  up  in  Alpine  in  May?  He  hasn't  been 
killed  in  Plumas  at  all,  and  this  performance 
looks  immensely  like  his  handiwork." 

Bartow  laughed,  and  arose  to  his  feet. 

"That  fellow  still  has  you  mining  people  in 
a  cold  perspiration.  All  crimes  north  of 
Sacramento,  from  pocket-picking  to  murder, 
you  charge  to  the  account  of  the  Gray  Mask. 
If  you're  rested  now,  we'll  go  on  out  to  those 
rocks.    I  want  a  look  at  them." 

An  hour  later  Bartow  and  I  paused  beneath 
the  shade  of  a  small  oak  to  the  north  of  the 
Bull  Head  Rocks.  Grace  and  Temple  had 
gone  out  to  the  south.  We  had  been  search- 
ing for  the  tracks  of  a  horse.  Bartow  leaned 
his  rifle — or,  more  accurately,  Grace's  rifle — 
against  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  handed  me  a 
cigar,  lighted  one  himself,  and  sat  down  on  a 
cedar  log  to  reflect. 

"Sort  of  dull  business,  this  detection  of 
crime,"  I  suggested,  when  our  cigars  were  in 
working  order. 

Bartow  gazed  at  me  curiously  for  the  space 
of  three  long  pulls. 

"Herford,"  he  replied  slowly,  "this  case 
presents  possibilities  which  are  simply  dam- 
nable. And  one  of  them  is  beginning  to  look 
as  real  as  it  is  infernal.  I  want  your  help. 
Bunson  and  the  German  talk  about  two  or 
three  robbers.  My  guess  is  that  there  was 
only  one.  Pick  up  all  you  can  on  that  point. 
It's  important." 

"Because,"  I  suggested,  "if  there  were  two 
or  more,  the  fellow  you  and  Temple  were  dis- 
cussing a  while  ago  wasn't  in  it?" 

"Exactly.  He  fears  no  foe,  but  he  ever- 
lastingly declines  the  risk  of  a  friend.  He 
has  no  accomplices." 

"And  you  have  found  his  tracks  back  there 
by  the  road?"  I  ventured. 


'■My  glance  fell   upon   sametb; 

"If  my  memory  of  the  measurements  is 
correct,  yes.  They're  small  for  a  man,  and 
as  neat  as  the  stamp  on  a  pound  of  butter. 
He  always  leaves  a  few  of  them  as  a  sort  of 
signature  to  his  transactions.  But  unless  I've 
made  the  mistake  of  my  life,  they're  forgeries." 

"Forgeries?" 

"Yes.  But  let  that  go  for  the  present.  If 
Bunson  was  stopped  by  more  than  one  man, 
none  of  them  was  the  Gray  Mask.  I  tell 
you,  Phil,"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  laid  his  hand 
on  my  knee,  "it  would  be  the  biggest  thing 
on  the  boards  to  get  a  straight  clew  on  that 
scoundrel.  I'd  lose  a  lot  of  sleep  for  the 
chance." 

For  awhile,  then,  we  smoked  without  talk- 
ing. But  there  was  something  about  Bartow 
that  day  which  was  recalling  old  times  and 
old  ways.  And  one  of  the  reviving  memories 
was  the  faculty  which  he  had  as  a  boy  of 
doing  one  thing  with  both  hands  and  all  his 
heart  and  something  very  different  with  his 
brain.  Great  visible  activity  used  to  be  the 
screen  behind  which  he  plotted  bis  strata- 
gems, which,  when  fully  plotted,  he  sprung 
on  the  rest  of  us  with  a  glee  that  was  all  his 
own.  There  seemed  to  be  a  touch  of  that 
old  duplicity  in  his  activity  to-day,  and  at 
last  I  accused  him. 


which  held  r. 


"See  here,  Nelse,  what's  this  all  about — 
this  looking  for  treasure  under  blackberry 
vines,  and  for  horse  tracks  on  granite  slabs? 
What  are  you  really  after?" 

He  looked  at  me  with  eyebrows  lifting,  and 
there  was  no  sign  of  a  smile. 

"It  means  that  there  has  been  a  most  re- 
markable robbery,  committed  under  most 
remarkable  circumstances — in  the  middle  of  a 
ten-acre  lot  in  broad  daylight  within  seventy 
feet  of  a  down  grade — and  I'm  trying  to  get  to 
the  bottom  of  it." 

"  Oh,  of  course.    But  why " 

I  was  cut  short  by  an  exclamation.  Bartow 
had  risen  from  his  log  and  was  standing  once 
more  with  hands  in  coat  pockets  peering  into 
some  sort  of  a  burrow  at  the  root  of  the  tree. 

"What  do  you  suppose  lives  down  there?" 
he  asked. 

"Fox,  woodchuck,  owls,  and  rattlesnakes," 
I  responded  comprehensively,  amused  at  the 
abruptness  of  his  retreat. 

"Phil,  I  want  you  to  do  me  a  favor.  In 
exactly  five  minutes  from  now,  run  the  muzzle 
of  this  rifle  down  that  hole  and  fire  it  off." 

I  stared  at  him. 

"And  after  that,  what?" 

"Then  I'll  come  back,"  he  responded,  and 
turned  and  hurried  away.    He  seemed  to  b$ 
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in  earnest.  I  waited  the  specified  time,  and 
then  went  through  the  solemn  performance  of 
firing  down  the  hole  at  nothing.  When  he 
returned  he  took  the  rifle,  pumped  out  the 
empty  shell,  and  refilled  the  magazine. 

"Much  obliged/'  he  said,  and  began  to  talk 
of  something  else. 

I  asked  no  questions,  for  during  those  five 
minutes  of  waiting  a  startling  thing  had 
begun  to  sprout  in  my  own  brain.  It  had 
grown  rapidly,  taking  hold  of  my  imagination 
as  the  craving  for  the  bottle  grips  the  throat  of 
the  toper.  I  determined  to  work  it  out  upon 
my  own  responsibility.  I  must  have  an  hour 
or  two  down  the  south  grade  alone.  Slipping 
away  from  the  rest,  I  put  back  toward  the 
stage  road. 

On  my  way  I  stopped  to  drink  at  the  spring 
where  we  had  rested  a  few  hours  before.  I 
had  arisen  on  my  knees,  and  was  wiping  the 
moisture  from  my  lips,  when  my  glance  fell 
upon  something  which  held  me  staring  and 
breathless.  It  was  merely  a  set  of  footprints 
— "small  for  a  man,  and  as  neat  as  the  stamp 
on  a  pound  of  butter."  Bartow's  words  sud- 
denly filled  my  ears.  I  looked  around,  half 
expecting  to  see  the  man  who  had  made  the 
tracks.  Then  it  came  to  me  that  Grace  had 
stood  just  there  when  Bartow  handed  him  up 
his  drinking  cup.  For  one  instant  I  felt  my- 
self growing  pale;  the  next,  I  laughed  at  the 
state  of  my  nerves.  And,  at  any  rate,  Bartow 
had  pronounced  those  others  forgeries — 
whatever  that  might  happen  to  mean  in  this 
case — and  these  I  knew  to  be  genuine. 

I  had  my  trip  down  the  south  slope  and 
yet  was  the  first  to  reach  Quincy.  When  the 
others  arrived,  Bartow  went  at  once  to  the 
sheriff's  office,  and  was  busy  for  the  better 
part  of  an  hour.  He  joined  me  at  supper,  but 
I  knew  from  his  manner  that  something  had 
gone  wrong.  In  a  corner  of  the  porch,  when 
Temple  had  joined  us  and  each  had  his  cigar, 
I  learned  what  it  was. 

"Temple,  I  believe  you've  spent  a  good  deal 
of  time  in  this  locality,  and  have  a  knowledge 
of  things  in  general?" 

"Oh,  yes.  I've  dabbled  in  placer  mining 
all  over  this  end  of  the  State.  In  fact,  I  put 
in  about  as  much  time  in  the  mountains  as  I 
do  at  the  Bay.    What  can  I  tell  you?" 

"What  sort  of  a  man  is  the  sheriff  of 
Plumas  Countv?" 

"Charlie  Caldwell?  Why,  Caldwell's  all 
right." 

"Well,  I'm  sorry  to  differ.  He's  handled 
(his  case  like  a  blind  man.    I've  studied  the 


geography  up  yonder  foot  by  foot,  and  the 
robber  or  robbers  never  carried  that  treasure 
on  foot  to  the  Bull  Head  Rocks.  Over  that 
ground,  it  would  have  been  a  load  for  a  horse. 
It  was  cached  somewhere  in  that  labyrinth  of 
rocks  and  vines  that  Grace  calls  the  Rattle- 
snakes' Nest.  We've  searched  everything 
else.  Grace  says  it's  a  funeral  to  go  in  there, 
but,  snakes  or  no  snakes,  the  place  ought  to 
have  been  searched  within  two  hpurs  of  the 
robbery." 

"But  you  mustn't  forget  that  the  sheriff 
himself  has  been  on  the  jump  ever  since 
Tuesday  night,"  Temple  protested  mildly. 

"That's  what  he  says,"  Bartow  retorted 
impatiently,  "but  it's  the  first  time  I  ever 
heard  a  public  officer  excuse  himself  from 
doing  his  duty  because  he  was  sleepy.  I've 
just  had  a  straight  talk  with  him,  and  I'm 
going  to  write  him  a  letter  that  he  can't  mis- 
understand.   And  I'm  going  to  write  it  now." 

Tossing  his  half-smoked  cigar  over  the 
porch  railing,  he  arose  and  went  into  the 
office. 

"  Just  run  your  eyes  over  that,  both  of  you," 
he  said,  when  he  returned  a  few  minutes  later 
with  an  open  letter  in  his  hand. 

"Just  a  trifle  salty,"  was  Temple's  com- 
ment. "There  must  be  some  sort  of  mis- 
understanding  " 

"Not  a  bit  of  it.  He  knows  exactly  what  I 
think,  and  it  won't  do  for  me  to  go  to  that 
office  again.  We'd  get  to  pulling  hair.  Here, 
porter,  take  this  letter  to " 

"Bartow,  suppose  you  let  me  take  it,  and 
go  over  the  matter  with  him.  I  think  I  can 
fix  it." 

"But  I've  no  right  to  drag  you  into  a 
miserable  little  wrangle  like  this  with  one  of 
your  own  friends." 

"  Oh,  that's  all  right.  He  and  I  understand 
each  other  too  well  to  quarrel.  I'll  be  glad 
to  do  it." 

Temple  arose,  and,  none  too  gracefully, 
Bartow  surrendered  the  letter. 

"I'll  have  to  say  to  you,  Mr.  Temple,  that 
after  what  has  happened  I  don't  propose  to 
take  your  man's  word  for  anything.  I'm 
going  to  organize  a  party  of  my  own,  and  if  the 
sheriff  hasn't  searched  those  rocks  by  eight 
in  the  morning,  I  shall  do  it  myself.  If  I 
have  to  do  that,  I'll  lodge  a  formal  complaint 
against  Caldwell  with  the  county  judge. 
However,  don't  misunderstand  me.  I'm 
obliged  to  you  for  your  good  nature." 

They  left  the  hotel  together,  and  were  gone 
almost  »n  hour,    Bartow  was  the  first  to 
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return,  and  his  temper  was  manifestly  im- 
proved. 

"I've  had  luck,"  he  announced,  as  he 
dropped  into  the  chair  by  my  side.  "That 
man  Legget  is  in  town,  and  they  tell  me  he 
knows  Cherokee  Ridge  from  top  to  bottom. 
I've  engaged  him  to  head  the  searching  party. 
The  stage  company  has  given  Bunson  a  day 
off,  and  he'll  go  along.  He  knows  the  box, 
and  can  save  us  from  searching  a  lot  of  im- 
possible places." 

"Legget,  the  man  who  met  the  stage  on 
the  up  grade?'" 


ment  with  Nelson  Bartow.  I  had  not  ex- 
pected him  to  accomplish  a  miracle,  but  I  had 
looked  for  something  definite  and  intelligible. 
His  only  visible  accomplishment  so  far  was  a 
quarrel  with  the  county  sheriff.  When  I  fell 
asleep,  his  picture  was  in  my  mind  as  he  had 
stood  holding  out  that  savage  epistle — which, 
after  all,  had  never  been  delivered. 

Perhaps  an  hour  later  I  awoke  to  find  him 
standing  over  me  with  a  half-open  bull's-eye 
lantern  in  his  hand. 

"Get  into  your  clothes.  Don't  make  any 
noise,  and  bring 
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For  an  instant  I  thought  Nelse  was  going     expedition,  and  a  whole  lot  may  depend  c 


to  fly  off  the  handle  again,  but  he  caught  him- 
self in  time. 

"Temple,  this  has  been  immensely  good  of 
you.  I'm  afraid  my  temper  goes  sour  in  these 
high  altitudes.  However,  if  I  am  to  be  on 
deck  early  in  the  morning,  I  must  have  some 
sleep.  This  mountain  climbing  rather  does 
me  up.     I'm  off  to  bed.     Good  night!" 

Temple  and  I  stayed  to  finish  our  cigars. 

In  my  own  bed  that  night  I  became 
conscious  of  a  dawning  sense  of  disappoint- 


You  must  keep  in  the  !>ackground, 
and  keep  cool.  If  the  man  we're  after  breaks 
away,  see  that  he  doesn't  get  to  the  woods. 
If  the  time  comes  to  shoot,  it  will  be  criminal 
to  hesitate.  He's  the  most  desperate  scoun- 
drel between  Del  Norte-and  San  Diego." 

I  had  heard  earnestness  in  Bartow's  voice 
before,  but  never  like  that.  A  covered  wagon 
was  waiting  for  us  just  at  the  suburbs  of  the 
town,  and  with  a  word  of  greeting  to  the  two 
men  upon  the  driver's  seat,  we  clambered  in. 
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Presently  I  recognized  one  of  the  men  as  Mr. 
Crawford,  the  Quincy  representative  of  Wells, 
Fargo  &  Co.  I  realized,  too,  that  the  present 
party  was  secret  in  its  movements,  and  un- 
official in  its  character.  Our  seat  was  back 
by  the  tailboard,  and  the  noise  of  the  wheels 
gave  us  a  measure  of  privacy. 

"Bartow,  you  and  the  man  who  stole  the 
money  know  where  it  is  hidden,"  I  began 
when  we  were  well  under  way. 

"Yes." 

"  By  this  plan  of  having  the  rocks  searched 
early  in  the  morning  you  have  given  him  notice 
that  to-night  is  his  last  opportunity  to  pull  it 
out." 

"Exactly." 

"It's  a  clever  trap.  Shall  I  tell  you  whom 
you  will  catch  in  it?" 

"Why — yes,  if  it's  perfectly  convenient  to 
you,  I  wish  you  would." 

"William  Legget.  The  man  who  believes 
he  is  to  head  the  searching  party  in  the 
morning.  The  man  who  knows  all  about 
the  Cherokee  Ridge." 

"Man  alive,  don't  you  know  that  Legget 
was  one  of  the  posse  that  ran  the  robber  into 
the  mountains?" 

"And  found  the  blue  rag?  Yes.  And  he 
hung  that  rag  on  the  bush  five  minutes  before 
it  was  found." 

Then  Bartow  astonished  me  by  expressing 
my  own  thoughts. 

"And  you've  got  Legget's  record  as  a  horse 
thief,  and  you've  studied  out  the  fact  that  he 
could  have  started  up  the  hill — after  he  met 
the  stage  out  on  that  long  loop  to  the  west  and 
learned  of  the  treasure  and  the  single  passenger 
— and  have  beaten  Bunson  to  the  summit?" 

"Yes.  He  had  the  hypotenuse  of  the 
triangle,  while  the  stage  had  to  crawl  out  the 
base  and  up  the  perpendicular.  He  could, 
and  I  believe  did,  beat  Bunson  by  a  full  quar- 
ter of  an  hour." 

"The  only  trouble  with  that  theory  is — that 
there  are  others  equally  good,"  responded 
Bartow  slowly.  "Let  me  give  you  one. 
Suppose  Bunson  and  Schwartzbrod  put  their 
heads  together  and  decided  to  divide  thirty 
thousand  dollars  between  them.  Imagine 
them  pulling  up  at  some  convenient  point, 
and  hiding  the  box  to  await  the  blowing  over 
of  the  little  excitement  which  always  follows 
these  episodes.  After  they  had  disposed  of 
the  treasure  they  had  nothing  to  do  except  to 
go  howling  down  the  road  until  they  met  some- 
bodv  to  listen  to  their  tale  of  woe.  What's  in 
the  way  of  that  theory  ?  " 


"Only  a  dead  dog,"  I  responded.  "If 
Bunson  arid  Schwartzbrod  robbed  the  stage, 
who  killed  Caldwell's  dog,  and  why?" 

Bartow  uttered  a  little  exclamation  as  of 
increasing  interest,  and  was  silent  for  half  a 
minute. 

■ 

"Herford,  I'll  give  you  another,  but  re- 
member I  don't  say  it's  either  the  last  or 
the  most  probable.  But  it's  interesting.  On 
the  day  of  the  robbery  three  armed  men  left 
Quincy  in  time  to  have  reached  and  crossed 
the  summit  of  the  Cherokee  Ridge  half  an 
hour  ahead  of  the  north-bound  stage.  One  of 
them,  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  is  generally 
informed  as  to  the  dates  at  which  treasure  is 
shipped  to  Quincy  from  the  San  Francisco 
mint.  Thirty  thousand  dollars  is  a  tempta- 
tion, and  there  is  no  better  shield  against  sus- 
picion than  a  good  reputation." 

"In  heaven's  name,  Nelse,  do  you  mean 
that  Caldwell,  Grace,  and  the  boy  did  this 
thing?" 

"My  dear  Phil,  I'm  merely  bringing  out  a 
theory  to  match  your  own,  and  show  you  what 
sort  of  a  case  we've  got  in  hand.  To  avoid 
the  suggestion  which  might  arise  from  an 
exact  agreement  in  numbers,  suppose  two  of 
the  three  men  remained  down  the  Quincy 
grade,  and  only  one  went  on  until  he  met 
die  stage.  One  man,  with  the  gray  mask  and 
black  glove,  could  have  committed  the  robbery 
as  easily  as  three.  Then,  while  Bunson  was 
trembling  at  the  point  of  rocks,  the  man  with 
the  gun  disposed  of  the  box,  cut  back  down 
the  hill,  and  rejoined  his  companions.  When 
they  met  Bunson,  of  course  they  all  went  wild 
over  the  story  of  their  own  performance." 

"  And  the  sacrifice  of  the  dog  drove  the  last 
nail  into  the  coffin  of  suspicion,"  I  inter- 
polated eagerly,  "and  the  blue  rag  was  hung 
to  the  bush  by  one  of  the  three  the  next 
morning  as  a  false  lead,  and  the  footprints  that 
you  found  near  the  road,  and  which  I  found 
again  near  the  spring — small  for  a  man,  and 
wonderfully  neat,  were  made  by  the  one  who 
came  on  ahead  of  the  rest,  and " 

"And  now,  my  dear  fellow,"  Bartow  in- 
terrupted, "I've  set  a  trap  for  the  man  who 
belongs  in  it.  But  unless  we  bag  some  one, 
these  theories  of  ours  wM  simply  destroy  each 
other.    We  must  have  our  man. " 

When  we  reached  that  wild  confusion  of 
rock  and  vine  within  which  I  was  now  assured 
the  treasure  was  hidden,  the  wagon  was  driven 
at  once  to  a  place  of  concealment,  and  our 
long  vigil  began.  Bartow  and  I  lay  behind 
a  little  clump  of  rocks  some  hundreds  of  feet 


•  landed  the   mast  famous  bandit  since  the  days   of  Joaquin   Marietta.'" 


east  of  the  "Nest,"  while  Crawford  and  his 
companion  stationed  themselves  further  to 
the  left.  For  the  most  part  we  were  silent, 
but  as  the  hours  dragged  by  we  were  obliged 
to  resort  to  conversation  as  a  mere  antidote  to 
somnolence.  It  was  after  a  particularly  long 
silence  that  Bartow  startled  me  by  the  tone  in 
which  he  pronounced  my  name. 

"PhU!" 

"What  is  it?" 

"I've  been  thinking.  One  can't  tell  what 
may  happen  in  the  dark.  I  don't  expect  to  do 
it,  but  of  course  it  is  possible  that  I  may  get 
in  front  of  a  bullet  to-night.  If  I  should 
be  killed  and  my  man  should  get  away  un- 
identified, some  other  fellow  will  have  to  go 
over  this  case  again  when  it's  cold.  In  thirty 
days  from  now,  to  a  man  who  starts  from  the 
beginning,  it'll  be  a  mighty  hard  trail.  So  I 
don't  like  the  idea  of  my  own  work  being 
wasted.  If  anything  happens,  I  want  you  to 
pass  it  on  to  Hume.  Give  him  my  points,  and 
he  can  test  them  and  go  ahead  in  his  own 
way." 


"I  don't  like  the  testamentary  flavor  of  the 
situation,"  I  replied,  "but,  of  course,  I'll 
undertake  to  give  Hume  the  facts — if  neces- 
sary. You  want  to  call  his  attention  to  the 
three  possibilities,  as  to  Legget,  the  sheriffs 
party,  and  Bunson  and  his  passenger." 

"Well,  no,"  responded  Bartow  slowly. 
"He'll  see  all  that  at  a  glance.  But  there  are 
one  or  two  isolated  points  which  may  be  rather 
obscure  to  a  new  man  who  comes  late  into  the 
field. 

"  First,  the  blue  rag  makes  it  clear  that  the 
robber  did  not  take  to  the  mountains.  It  is 
entirely  too  large  and  stout  to  have  been  torn 
out  by  the  thorns  of  a  bramble.  It  was  hung 
up  for  the  sole  purpose  of  being  taken  down. 
In  its  last  analysis  the  performance  with  the 
blue  rag  means  that  the  criminal  was  one  of 
the  sheriff's  posse  which  went  out  on  the 
morning  after  the  robbery." 

"I  don't  believe  there's  a  doubt  of  that,"  I 
assented,  "and  Legget,  Caldwell,  Grace,  and 
Bunson  were  all  there." 

"Second,"  Bartow  went  on,  "the  robber 
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rode  part  way  up  the  grade  on  the  boot  of  the 
stage.  The  idea  of  an  open  attack  in  broad 
daylight  by  a  single  masked  and  armed  man 
charging  out  from  that  cover  is  absurd.  When 
the  time  came,  he  dropped  off  the  boot  and  so 
set  it  to  vibrating.  Both  Bunson  and  Schwartz- 
brod  noticed  it,  but  the  warning  came  too  late 
to  do  any  good." 

"And  either  Legget  or  Grace  might  have 
been  the  man,"  I  interpolated,  my  mind  fol- 
lowing the  possibilities  as  they  developed. 

"Yes,  Grace  left  Quincy  in  time  to  have 
crossed  the  ridge  and  intercepted  the  stage 
long  before  it  reached  the  summit.  In  fact — 
and  this  is  what  I  want  Hume  to  know — a 
man  can  start  even  with  the  stage  at  the  bottom 
of  the  south  grade,  strike  straight  up  the  hill  on 
foot,  and  easily  intercept  the  stage  again  as  it 
comes  back  from  the  last  of  those  long  curves 
to  the  west.  By  lying  low  until  it  pulls  by  he 
will  have  no  trouble  in  stealing  a  ride  on  the 
boot. 

"Third,  there's  a  matter  of  interest  con- 
nected with  those  shots  which  were  heard  by 
the  party  at  the  Bull  Head  Rocks — the  one 
which  killed  the  dog  and  the  answer  away 
down  the  hill.  Give  it  to  Hume  for  what  it  is 
worth.  By  running  the  muzzle  of  your  rifle 
down  the  burrow  of  a  woodchuck,  for  instance, 
and  firing  it,  you  can  deaden  the  sound,  hide 
the  flash,  dispose  of  the  smoke,  kill  the  echo, 
and  so  produce  an  excellent  delusion  as  to 
distance.  In  a  moment  of  excitement,  two 
hundred  yards  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  a 
quarter  of  a  mile.  It's  a  fact  worth  know- 
ing. 

"Finally,  remind  Hume  that  the  Gray 
Mask  has  always  struck  an  up-bound  stage 
carrying  San  Francisco  treasure.  He  has 
never  once  missed  his  guess;  which  is  quite 
remarkable  unless  he  has  some  unusual  means 
of  getting  information,  or  unless  his  base  of 
operations  is — is —  Do  you  hear  that?  By 
the  ghost  in  Hamlet!    He  comes! " 

The  sound  which  cut  Bartow  short  set  every 
nerve  in  my  body  aquiver.  It  was  the  tread 
of  a  walking  horse.  Presently  a  spot  in  the 
darkness  was  moving  in  unison  with  the  sound. 
Then,  a  horseman  had  dismounted  by  the 
"Nest,"  and  was  making  some  adjustment  of 
his  saddle.  A  moment  later,  and  he  had 
gone — merged  in  the  silent  mass  of  the  great 
rocks. 

Without  a  word,  Bartow  left  me,  and, 
creeping  from  bush  to  rock  and  from  rock  to 


bush,  approached  the  spot  which  had  just  now 
swallowed  the  form  of  the  lone  horseman. 
Vague  in  the  distance,  I  saw,  or  thought  I  saw, 
three  other  figures  moving  to  the  same 
destination. 

The  silence  which  covered  it  all  oppressed 
me  as  with  a  sense  of  suffocation.  But  the 
silence  was  brief.  The  sound  which  presently 
came  from  the  rocks — heard  at  such  an  hour, 
and  amid  such  surroundings — was  one  never 
to  be  forgotten.  It  was  the  clink  of  gold,  at 
first  dull  and  weird,  but  every  instant  growing 
louder  and  more  definite.  The  treasure  box 
was  no  easy  burden,  even  in  daylight  and 
over  a  smooth  road.  Hardly  conscious  of  my 
act,  I  had  left  my  post  and  was  following 
Bartow.  Suddenly  I  knew  from  the  sound 
that  the  man  had  emerged  from  the  rocks. 

There  was  one  brief  instant  of  rest,  broken 
by  an  indescribable  confusion  of  noise  and 
motion.  I  heard  no  intelligible  speech,  but 
out  of  the  melee  came  the  spiteful  flash  of  a 
pistol,  once,  twice,  three  times.  But  the  spit 
of  the  fire  told  that  there  had  been  no  time  for 
aim.  Next,  I  caught  the  snap  of  the  hand- 
cuffs and  the  trill  of  Bartow's  whistle.  That 
meant  the  wagon. 

When  I  reached  the  group  the  prisoner  was 
on  the  ground,  and  Caldwell  had  flashed  the 
lantern  upon  him.  His  face  was  hidden  by  a 
gray  mask.  Some  one  stooped  to  tear  it  off, 
but,  as  if  by  the  mere  animal  instinct  for  con- 
cealment, the  captive  resisted  to  the  last.  It 
was  useless.  A  moment  of  final  struggle,  and 
the  light  fell  full  upon  his  uncovered  features. 

"My  God,  Bartow,  you  were  right!  I 
would  as  soon  have  suspected  my  own 
brother." 

It  was  the  voice  of  Sheriff  Caldwell,  and  his 
hand,  unconsciously  grasping  my  arm,  was 
trembling  as  from  an  ague.  The  face  behind 
the  gray  mask  was  that  of  Milton  K.  Temple. 
I  turned  to  Bartow.  By  the  light  of  a  lantern 
he  was  examining  the  contents  of  a  bundle 
which  had  fallen  beside  the  iron  box.  Rolled 
in  a  blouse  he  had  found  a  black  glove  and 
a  pair  of  stout  rubber  overshoes.  To  the 
bottoms  of  the  shoes  were  attached  neat 
leather  soles  and  heels  which  were  interesting 
him  mightily.  There  was  interest  in  his  face 
— even  excitement — but  no  trace  of  surprise. 
When  he  had  satisfied  his  curiosity,  he  turned 
to  Caldwell. 

"Sheriff,  you've  landed  the  most  famous 
bandit  since  the  days  of  Joaquin  Murietta." 
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!HE  letter  had  come  that 
morning,  written  from  the 
Havilands',  addressed  to  his 
office.  It  was  a  simple  note, 
asking  him  to  come  and  see 
her  and  say  what  could  be 
done;  the  works  at  Laurel 
Run  were  closed.  He  had  hardly  read  the 
letter  when  it  came;  his  one  desire  had  been 
to  get  alone,  and  this  first  happened  in  .his 
stateroom  on  the  boat.  There  he  read  slowly 
over  the  little  note,  then  folded  it  to  his  heart. 
The  long  year  had  gone  by  and  he  might  see 
her  now,  on  the  morrow.  His  very  soul  was 
bathed  in  the  glory  of  that  coming  light 

But  with  the  dawn  there  came  upon  the  man 
a  sense — immutable,  essential,  not  to  be  ar- 
gued with — a  sense  like  that  sense  of  direction 
that  bids  a  bird  or  bee  the  straight  way  home 
— a  sense  that  he  should  not  seek  her  now. 

Perhaps,  thrown  off  his  guard  in  his  own 
desperateness,  he  had,  in  his  very  yielding  to 
it,  discovered  the  strength  of  his  affection. 
There  was  no  blinding  himself— there  might, 
alas  I  if  now  they  came  together,  be  no  blinding 
her — that,  though  in  very  truth  he  adored  her, 
worshiped  her  as  an  angel  from  heaven — he 
loved  her  also  as  a  woman  dwelling  on  the 
earth.  No  law  of  God  or  man  should  avail 
to  stop  his  saying  to  himself  that  he  loved 
her.  And  as  be  would  not  walk  before  her 
path  in  hypocrisy,  he  would  not  walk  her  path. 
So  he  kissed  again  her  name  upon  her  letter, 
and  then — after  his  coSee  in  his  own  house — 
he  wrote  to  her  that  he  could  only  judge  of 
Laurel  Run  affairs  upon  the  spot  and  was  on 


his  way  to  RaveneL  "Blessed  are  the  pure 
in  heart,  for  they  shall  see — "  The  time 
might  come  when  he  might  see  her,  but  it 
was  not  yet. 

In  Maryland,  Pinckney  found  himself  once 
more  in  the  Indian  summer.  The  country 
was  red  and  brown;  a  blue  haze  was  in  the 
atmosphere;  the  air  one  breathed  was  softly 
pungent  with  the  smoke  of  burning  vines. 
Somehow  the  beauty  of  the  land  came  over 
him  with  a  new  intoxication ;  as  he  grew  older, 
he  found  himself  more  sensible  than  ever  of 
nature's  charm,  only,  unhappily,  to  see  it  he 
must  be  alone.  There  was  a  melancholy  in 
the  day;  but  it  was  a  melancholy  so  full,  so 
tremulous  with  feeling,  so  sweetly  speechful 
of  the  norms  of  life  and  death,  and  change 
which  is  no  change,  and  the  peace  which 
abides,  that  it  made  in  his  heart  a  stirring  (in- 
distinguishable from  joy. 

To  his  surprise  he  found  a  carriage,  with 
the  old  white-haired  servitor  that  was  butler, 
major-domo,  and  man  of  all  work  for  old 
Mrs.  Warfield,  and  even  (it  may  be  suspected) 
fed  the  one  fat  horse  that  was  still  kept  for  the 
traffic  of  the  manor  house.  "Mis'  Warfield 
am  expectin'  you,  Mas'r  Pinckney,"  he  said; 
"Miss  Mary  done  telegraph." 

Austin  had  planned  to  put  up  at  KSllner's, 
if  he  found  it  necessary  to  stay  the  night,  but 
this  message  bore  no  refusal.  The  ancient 
negro  treated  him  as  an  old  family  friend,  and 
this,  he  found,  was  the  footing  on  which  Mrs. 
Warfield  awaited  him;  nothing  is  so  subtle  as 
the  divination  of  one's  social  standing  in  the 
family  by  its  old  retainers.  The  place  was 
quite  unchanged.  The  gardens  were  still 
beautiful,  but  luxuriant,   evidently   getting 
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beyond  Miss  Ravenel's  control;  Austin  had 
time  but  for  a  walk  in  one  of  them  before  din- 
ner. In  New  England,  the  hardiest  of  gar- 
dens, left  untended,  in  a  few  years  dies.  It 
would  seem  as  if  in  that  Puritan  air  flowers 
were  not  wanted;  the  hard  blind  weeds  and 
the  dwellers  of  the  wood  return;  yet  there  are 
flowers  in  the  wild  wood,  too.  But  Massa- 
chusetts is  full  of  such  lost  places,  gardens 
overgrown,  abandoned  tofts,  where  mere  is 
nothing  now  but  some  gnarled  apple  tree  or 
unwonted  garden  blooms  to  show  where  once 
was  human  life  and  love.  Austin  knew  how 
much  this  garden  was  a  part  of  the  young 
girl's  life,  and  he  rejoiced  to  think  that  it  had 
long  to  live  in  that  gentle  air;  possibly,  some 
day  ere  long,  there  would  be  another  to  tend 
it  with  her — and  her  children  after  her 

It  was  strange  that,  coming  in,  as  he  took 
his  seat  opposite  the  old  lady,  she  herself  chose 
this  theme  for  their  talk.  She  began  by  say- 
ing that  she  regretted  he  had  not  come  while 
Miss  Ravenel  was  there.  Mary  had  had, 
on  the  whole,  a  very  successful  summer,  but 
had  worked  too  hard.  Her  house  parties 
had  really  seemed  to  justify  their  plan — but 
perhaps  she  bored  him,  talking  so  always 
about  her  granddaughter?  (God,  to  talk  of 
her  again,  as  if  his  whole  acquaintance  of 
the  recent  years  had  not  been  chosen  among 
those  who,  by  some  happy  chance,  might 
speak  to  him  of  Mary  Ravenel — she  little 
knew  perhaps  how  much  he  heard  about  her.) 
There  was  Freddy  Wiston,  for  instance 
(Austin's  consciousness  emerged,  as  if  from 
a  diving  bell) ;  it  was  no  breach  of  confidence 
to  tell  how  much  he  was  in  love  with  Mary — 
she  would  not  listen  to  him.  Yet  he  had  the 
sweetest  nature,  and  his  millions,  surely,  were 
no  objection — there  would  be  little  enough 
when  her  pension  ended.  "You  know,  Mr. 
Pinckney,  she  will  have  literally  no  relations 
— Basil  Conynghame  is  a  recluse — there  are 
one  or  two  far-off  Warfield  cousins,  whom 
she  never  sees,  and  the  Ravenels  are  extinct. 
As  for  Mr.  Breese,  she  must  have  nothing  to 
do  with  that  side  of  the  house —  You  know 
Miss  Aylwin? — of  course  you  do,  she's  in 
your  office — well,  she  had  told  me  things 
about  Miles  Breese — fortunately  that  Pitts- 
burg woman  will  look  after  him,  and  now 
that  he  owes  his  daughter  money,  he's  not 
likely  to  trouble  her.  A  very  pretty  girl  is 
your  Miss  Aylwin — how  much  refinement  she 
has  for  one  in  her  station  of  life — Kollner, 
at  the  works,  is  desperately  in  love  with  her." 

"Why   doesn't    she    marry   him?"   said 


Austin.  It  was  easier  to  ask  the  question 
about  Miss  Aylwin  than  about  Miss  Ravenel. 

The  old  lady  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "I 
don't  know  what's  got  into  the  girls  nowadays. 
In  the  old  times  we  were  like  to  marry  a 
dozen  times  before  we  were  twenty.  Whether 
the  men  are  inferior — or  the  girls  don't  fall 
in  love —  We  had  no  trouble  in  falling  in 
love."  And  the  old  lady  laughed  with  a 
sparkle  in  her  eye  that  made  one  wish  to  have 
been  born  earlier.  "Some  of  the  girls  at  the 
works  have  married — and  married  men  that 
they  met  through  Mary's  parties.  But  I  tell 
her  what's  the  use  of  keeping  a  matrimonial 
bureau  if  she  won't  be  her  own  customer." 

"I  thought  her  object  was  rather  to  refine 
the  men,  to  elevate  the  one  sex  by  the  other." 

Mrs.  Warfield  sniffed  Voltairean.  "Re- 
finement and  marriage  are  the  same  thing  for 
any  man.  And  a  girl  ought  to  fall  in  love  by 
nature — that's  what  they're  made  for,  not  to 
alter  the  face  of  the  world — the  first  thing 
they'll  alter  will  be  themselves,  I'll  hazard — 
and  the  last." 

Austin  could  not  but  reflect  how  identical 
her  philosophy  was  with  the  Major's. 

"She  says  the  New  York  men  are  only 
money-making  machines.  And  the  foreigners 
at  Washington  she  despises.  Yet  they  know 
how  to  please  a  woman.  In  my  youth,  we 
turned  out  American  gentlemen  who  knew 
this  too.    Where  have  they  all  gone  to? " 

Kollner  came  in,  after  dinner.  He  gave  a 
pitiable  account  of  the  conditions  at  Laurel 
Run.  They  must  certainly  give  up  the  busi- 
ness, he  said.  But  the  Watchmakers'  Trust 
would  only  offer  half  what  they  would  have 
given  a  year  since.  And  what  would  become 
of  the  people  of  Laurel  Run? '  For  the  works 
would  certainly  be  abandoned;  and  they 
owned  their  own  farms  and  homes,  and  had 
done  so  these  hundred  years.  They  would 
have  to  be  sold,  as  farms,  for  what  they  would 
bring,  and  the  young  ladies  (Kollner  always 
said  "  young  ladies  ")  take  work  in  the  Philadel- 
phia factories.  One  or  two  had  been  married 
the  past  year;  they  were  the  most  fortunate. 

"How  are  the  works  owned?"  asked 
Austin. 

"  Owned  ?  "  Kdllner  looked  as  if  he  hardly 
understood.    "Why,  the  people  own  them." 

"But  you  must  have  some  stock  company? 
— some  organization? — certificates  of  stock 
to  show  how  much  each  one  owns?" 

Kdllner  shook  his  head.  "Dere  wass  no 
needt.  Of  course,  the  people  who  built  the 
works,  an  hundert  years  ago,  they  ownedt 
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them,  and  now  it  is  their  children  and  their 
grandchildren.  What  needt  is  dere  of  cer- 
tificates ?  Everyone  knows  who  dey  are  which 
owns  the  Laurel  Run." 

"But  if  one  of  the  founders — one  of  the 
people  who  built  the  works  a  hundred  years 
ago — had  only  one  son  and  another  had  six, 
of  course  they  would  have  only  a  sixth  part 
of  the  only  son's  share " 

"  I  do  not  see,"  said  Kollner.  "  Every  headt 
of  a  family  has  a  full  share  like  every  other — of 
course  they  all  work — it  is  only  of  the  profits 
that  I  speak:  all  the  women  and  the  men  are 
also  paidt  their  wages  for  what  they  work " 

Austin  turned  to  Mrs.  Warfield  with  a 
laugh.  "That  is  true  cooperation1.  Only, 
I  should  think  it  might  unduly  encourage 
large  families.  Mrs.  Warfield,  can  you  keep 
me  for  a  day  or  two  longer?  I  must  have  a 
friend  down  to  see  us  here — and,  don't  be 
alarmed,  he  is  a  walking  delegate!" 

But  Mrs.  Warfield  had  not  the  faintest  idea 
what  a  walking  delegate  might  be.  She  only 
said  that  any  friend  of  Mr.  Pinckney  would 
be  welcome;  and  Austin,  who  had  not  at  first 
thought  of  having  him  invited  to  the  house, 
suddenly  saw  the  wisdom  of  it,  and  only  added 
that  she  must  not  expect  a  gentleman.  Hugh 
Michael  was  but  an  educated  mechanic.  At 
which  the  bright  old  lady  only  bridled  a  bit, 
seeming  to  think  that  anyone  was  a  gentle- 
man who  was  invited  to  stay  at  Ravenel. 
Fritz  Kollner  volunteered  to  ride  to  the 
station  with  a  telegram  to  Michael  from 
Austin;  and  our  hero,  who  had  promised  him- 
self a  lonely  cigar  in  the  garden,  found  him- 
self t£te-&-t£te  with  tylrs.  Warfield,  who  in- 
sisted on  his  having  his  cigar  with  her.  Austin 
consented,  and'  with  no  bad  grace;  but  this 
time  she  did  not  talk  of  her  granddaughter, 
and  he  stood  too  much  in  awe  of  her  pene- 
tration to  so  much  as  mention  her  name; 
indeed  her  name  was  always  what  he  could 
least  trust  himself  to  speak.  But  the  lively 
old  lady  showed  herself  perfectly  charming; 
she  remembered  even  to  the  War  of  1812 
and  was  full  of  that  human  history  of  the 
Republic  that  is  not  told  in  the  books — the 
social  misadventures  of  Andrew  Jackson  and 
his  womankind,  the  successes  of  the  bachelor 
Van  Buren,  the  visit  of  Lafayette.  Lafayette 
had  arrived  at  Ravenel  exhausted  from  his 
Western  trip,  with  only  breath  enough  left  to 
say,  "They  are  all  good  peop's,  ver'  good 
peop's,  but  I  am  ver'  tired  I"  At  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning  the  lively  old  lady  showed  not 
the  slightest  disposition  to  go  to  bed,  and 


Austin,  albeit  doubtful  of  the  etiquette  of  the 
same,  had  to  make  the  move  himself 

Again  he  was  under  her  roof.  The  day 
that  he  had  thought  would  never  come  had 
come  again — he  might  even  have  seen  her 
that  very  day,  had  he  so  chosen.  Through 
his  open  windows  came  the  warm  scent  of  the 
box  in  her  garden;  her  own  room  must  be  just 
along  in  the  wing  beyond;  and,  though  she 
was  no  longer  here,  the  whole  place  imaged  in 
his  heart  her  presence.  He  was  in  her  earthly 
mansion,  he  could  walk  in  her  paths,  tend  her 
flowers,  read  her  books,  touch  what  she  had 
touched.  And  it  seemed  to  the  man,  again,  in 
some  strange  way,  that  his  soul  became  as 
hers,  even  to  the  loss  of  personal  identity;  it 
was  no  other  thing  than  hers — and  hers  had  its 
part  in  the  Divine.  Love  speaks  not  always 
grammar  nor  holds  its  exaltation  blasphemous. 

Of  course  he  was  out  walking  at  die  dawn. 
He  sought  out  every  path  he  fancied  her  feet 
had  trod — again  he  climbed  the  Laurel  Run, 
a  deeper  purple  to-day  than  he  had  seen  it 
those  years  before,  for  now  the  frost  had  come. 
He  had  not  to  shut  his  eyes  to  see  her  slender 
figure  gliding  through  the  beech  and  birch, 
hardly  even  to  see  the  glory  of  her  gentle  bee 
again  now  turned  to  his.  He  should  write  to 
her  to-day.  Alas!  what  could  he  say?  His 
poor  cold  note,  thanking  her  for  her  thought- 
ful telegram  and  Mrs.  Warfield's  hospitality, 
saying  that  he  must  stay  down  a  day  or  two 
until  Hugh  Michael  should  come — this  was 
last  written,  only  as  the  very  sun  rimmed  the 
eastern  plain — but  first  Charles  Austin  had 
written  the  letter  that  he  would  write  to  Mary 
had  God  shaped  this  world  to  meet  their 
mortal  ends.  All  his  heart's  blood  went  into 
this,  all  the  pent-up  fire  within  his  prison 
bars,  the  passion  of  a  man,  the  adoration  of  a 
poet,  the  love  of  a  hero — a  score  of  closely 
written  pages  that  left  his  heart  a  waste,  his 
pulses  calm,  his  soul  as  if  shriven  by  the  con- 
fession— and  then  (such  follies  will  strong 
men  do),  closed  carefully  and  sealed,  the  other 
letter  was  mailed,  and  this  one  he  took  up  and 
buried — buried  in  the  crevice  of  a  precipice 
above  the  rock  where  she  had  sat  that  day. 
Only  Goethe,  Shakespeare,  Dante,  have  re- 
corded such  a  folly 

Kollner  was  waiting  for  him  at  the  mill. 


LI 

When  Austin  had  explained  to  Mrs.  War- 
field  what  a  walking  delegate  was,  she  had 
promptly   visualized   a   conception   of  Mr. 
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Michael  based  upon  the  comic  newspapers. 
Short  hair,  a  stout  neck  with  creases,  and  a 
stout  paunch  without,  a  large-check  suit,  a 
silk  hat,  and  a  blazing  scarfpin  were  perhaps 
its  leading  features.  Judge  then  of  the  gentle 
lady's  surprise  when  she  found  herself  led  in  to 
dinner  by  a  pale  young  scholar  whose  black 
frock  coat  and  narrow  tie  made  him  seem 
rather  like  a  preacher  than  an  agitator.  "My 
interest  in  this  case  Is  extra-professional,  you 
might  even  call  it  academic,"  he  said.  '  Then, 
turning  to  Mrs.  Warfield:  "I  am  delegate  of 
the  Stationary  Engineers'  Union.  But  Mr. 
Pinckney  stands  so  high  with  all  of  us  that 
anything  he  suggests — then,  too,  we  all  know 
and  admire  Miss  Ravenel " 

"What  does  Mr.  Pinckney  suggest?"  in- 
terrupted the  old  lady. 

Michael  looked  at  Austin  and  smiled. 

"I  suggest  a  sympathetic  strike,"  said 
Austin. 

"I  thought  as  much.  And  here  you  have 
been  lecturing  us  for  two  years  that  they  are 
all  wrong,"  said  the  agitator. 

"Hugh  Michael,  beware  of  the  academic. 
All  great  constitutional  bodies  have  their  war 
powers.  I  need  hardly  point  out  that  this 
is  war.    They  began  it." 

Michael  nodded  in  unison  to  Austin's 
periods  with  a  smile.  "All  quite  true.  At 
least,  I  have  heard  others  say  as  much." 

"Not  me,  I  suppose.  Well,"  laughed 
Austin,  "I  despise  a  hidebound  consistency." 

"And  there  ye're  on  broad  human  ground 
where  the  Celt  and  Saxon  can  always 
meet." 

"And  I  don't  propose  the  Watch  Trust 
shall  wipe  out  the  homes  of  Laurel  Run.  In 
fact,  if  Mrs.  Warfield  will  forgive  me  for 
saying  so,  I'm  damned  if  they  shall." 

"  Forgive  you  ?  I'll  make  it  a  toast.  Take 
some  champagne,  Mr.  Michael — some  cham- 
pagne, Fritz.  Here's  to  your  being — I  think 
you  said? — damned  if  they  shall."  And  the 
old  lady's  eyes  danced  with  fun. 

"Besides,  you  know,"  Austin  went  on, 
"it  won't  come  to  a  strike.  The  whole 
Laurel  Run  output  is  but  a  fleabite  to  them. 
The  merest  threat  will  be  enough." 

"The  threat  must  be  heeled,  all  the  same. 
You  lend  me  one  or  two  of  the  women — and 
Fritz  here"  (Michael  had  already  got  to  call- 
ing Kollner  Fritz)  "and  we'll  have  a  little 
deputation  to  New  York.  Will  you  come 
back  with  me  to-morrow  ?  No  brass  bands — 
only  moral  suasion." 

Kdllncr  colored  with  pleasure.    "But  you 


should  first  see  the  works;  you  should  study 
the  conditions — 


i) 


"Oh,  I've  got  the  conditions  all  right — 
still,  we'll  take  to-morrow  morning  at  the 
works  and  get  up  by  the  evening  train " 

That  night  Austin  indulged  himself  in 
another  letter,  to  tell  Miss  Ravenel  what  they 
had  done.  The  missive  bore  no  one  of  his 
buried  words.  The  next  morning  was  spent 
in  the  factory  and  among  the  homes  of  the 
watch  people;  and  Michael  and  Fritz  collected 
two  others  to  serve  with  Fritz  on  their  com- 
mittee— one  an  older  woman,  left  a  widow 
with  three  children,  who  had  returned,  to 
support  them,  to  her  old  employment  at  the 
works;  the  other  a  fair  German  girl  with  eyes 
like  a  gentian  and  braids  of  hair  like  ripe  corn. 
Poor  Kollner  was  in  obvious  excitement;  as 
they  nearcd  the  great  city  it  increased;  he 
was  continually  moistening  his  parched  lips; 
Michael  attributed  it  to  the  coming  ordeal  be- 
fore the  Watchmakers'  Union,  but  Austin 
knew  better.  All  three  were  safely  housed  in 
a  model  lodging  house  recommended  by  Miss 
Ravenel  (How  did  they  hear  of  it?  Well, 
Austin  had  had  a  letter  from  her),  and  Austin, 
resisting  a  strong  temptation  to  be  their  escort 
to  the  theater,  hurried  with  Michael  to  an 
evening  meeting  of  the  union.  There,  with 
Michael's  help,  the  matter  was  easily  ar- 
ranged; "only,"  he  said,  "it  can't  be  for 
to-morrow.  You  must  go  through  the  form 
of  a  mass  meeting.  And  Fritz  and  Gretchen 
and  Mrs.  Lochmann  must  be  introduced  to 
their  fellow-members  of  the  union." 

"Haven't  they  got  to  be  elected  first?" 

"Well,  I  wasn't  quite  so  casual  as  you 
seemed  to  think.  I  took  a  signed  charter 
down  with  me  in  my  pocket,  and  organized 
a  post  at  Laurel  Run  that  morning  while 
you  were  out  to  walk — Kollner  is  president, 
and  Gretchen,  secretary.  We're  Organized 
Labor  all  right!" 

Austin  invited  Kollner  to  meet  him  at  the 
office  in  the  morning,  and  told  him  what  car 
to  take  to  get  to  Wall  Street.  "And  if  I'm 
not  there  just  go  into  the  library  and  wait. 
Miss  Aylwin  will  give  you  the  morning  paper." 
Poor  Austin  wondered  if  he  himself  blushed 
like  that  whenever  the  name  of  Miss  Ravenel 
was  mentioned — he  had  long  since  dropped 
the  effort  to  have  secrets  with  his  own  heart. 
But  coming  down  he  found  poor  Fritz  roam- 
ing disconsolately  in  the  outer  office,  and 
Miss  Aylwin  deeply  absorbed  by  her  Reming- 
ton. 

He  gave  himself  the  afternoon,  to  show  to 
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Kdllner  the  Bowery  clubs,  and  then  sent  them 
all  for  a  drive  in  Central  Park.  He  had 
wanted  to  ask  Miss  Aylwin,  but  his  courage 
had  failed  him.  He  proposed  himself  to  the 
Havilands'  for  dinner,  but  no  one  else  was 
there.  They  talked  over  poor  Kollner's  case. 
Yes,  there  was  a  social  difference,  John  ad- 
mitted; but  she  had  been  too  acutely  conscious 
of  it.  "She  keeps  me  at  a  stern  distance," 
laughed  Austin,  "but  Kdllner  she  ignores. 
Who  are  the  Watch  Trust's  attorneys  ?  " 

"Well,  you  know  the  Watch  Trust  is  a  very 
secret  thing — probably  at  the  Albany  capitol 
they  would  deny  its  existence.  The  Geneva 
Company,  the  largest  manufacturers,  floated 
an  issue  of  bonds  last  year — it  seemed  un- 
necessarily large,  even  for  them.  Auerbach's 
firm  placed  the  securities.  Possibly,  if  they 
heard  something  to  their  disadvantage,  your 
friend  Markoff  might  turn  up " 

"Where  is  Miss  Ravenel?  I  have  just 
come  from  her  place,"  Austin  explained. 

"Oh,  she  would  go  back  to  her  lodgings. 
It  must  be  dreary  enough,  poor  child,  though 
little  more  so,  I  suppose,  since  the  old  man 
bolted.  Isn't  that  a  good  picture  of  her? 
Grace  made  her  have  one  taken.  Excuse  me 
a  moment;  I  hear  her  calling " 

Austin  looked  at  the  soft  carbon  plate; 
it  showed  Miss  Ravenel  in  a  simple  white 
frock,  standing,  with  eyes  looking  clearly 
ahead  and  a  little  upward,  as  if  at  something 
that  had  suddenly  attracted  her  attention; 
but  the  artist  had  done  full  justice  to  the 
wonderful  purity  of  her  lips  and  eyes,  the 
sweet,  strong  brow,  the  gentleness  of  her 
pose.  And  he  would  have  given  his  earthly 
possessions  to  have  taken  it  with  him.  He 
dropped  it  hastily  as  Grade  entered;  he  had 
more  fear  of  her  than  of  John. 

That  night  the  Sun  announced  "exclusive- 
ly" the  coming  of  a  strike  which  would 
paralyze  the  watch  trade.  Since  the  depres- 
sion caused  by  the  era  of  bicycles,  it  was  said, 
wages  had  never  been  restored  to  their  old 
level;  but  throughout  the  returning  prosperity 
the  discontent  had  been  growing  and  was 
now  about  to  culminate.  Then  there  was  an 
"Interview  with  Hugh  Michael.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Machinists'  Union  Talks."  But 
Austin  observed  that  he  said  nothing  about 
the  Laurel  Run  Watch  Company.  At  the 
mass  meeting  held  that  evening,  to  which 
Austin  gladly  sacrificed  a  millionaires'  dinner, 
the  delegates  from  Ravenel  were  introduced 
as  "exponents  of  the  conditions  there — now 
out    of   work    through    modern    methods." 


Kdllner  made  an  embarrassed  address;  Mrs. 
Lochmann  spoke  simply  and  impressively; 
but  the  enthusiasm  of  the  evening  rose  to  a 
climax  when  Gretchen  was  simply  persuaded 
to  simply  sing  a  simple  German  folk  song — 
so  unself-consciously  she  did  it  Then  the 
resourceful  Michael  had  a  stereopticon,  and 
already  photographs  of  the  homes  at  Laurel 
Run,  a  group  of  all  the  factory  girls,  and  a 
view  or  two  of  the  valley  were  thrown  upon 
the  screen.  Hugh  Michael  himself  said  some- 
thing about  the  general  wages  and  condition 
of  the  watch  business:  "And  here  you  have 
just  what  we  are  all  striving  for — a  condition 
of  happy  individual  homes — owned  by  the 
workingmen — the  necessary  power  brought 
to  the  door  of  each — the  plant  owned  by  the 
very  workmen  that  have  created  it — and  just 
because  it  b  so  perfect,  because  it  is  a  living 
example  of  the  success  of  cooperation,  and 
because  it  will  not  join  the  Trust,  the  Money 
Power  has  sought  to  destroy  it."  Then 
Austin  himself  was  put  forward  as  the  in- 
telligent friend  to  labor — "well  known  to  be 
with  them  when  they  were  right,  against  them 
when  they  were  wrong" — and  it  was  some- 
how understood  that  he,  Michael,  and  Kdllner 
were  appointed  a  committee  with  full  powers, 
and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

The  next  morning  Austin  was  not  surprised 
to  receive  a  visit  from  Mr.  Markoff.  "I 
came,"  said  he,  "about  this  ridiculous  watch 
business,  though  I  don't  see  what  you  have  to 
do  with  it." 

"The  Laurel  Run  Association  own  their 
own  business  and  works.  It  is  a  client  of 
mine.    I  have  just  been  down  there." 

"  Oh,  that  is  why  you  left  my  house  party," 
said  Markoff.  "I  should  not  have  supposed 
the  business  was  important  enough.  Mrs. 
Pinckney  is  still  with  me —  However,  I've 
got  nothing  to  do  with  the  Laurel  Run  people. 
I  want  to  see  the  representatives  of  the  Watch- 
makers' Union." 

"Michael  is  in  the  next  room.  And  Kdll- 
ner, of  Laurel  Run,  is  in  the  library,  as  it 
happens —  Miss  Aylwin ! "  Austin  had  rung 
her  bell.  "I  want  you  to  take  down  what  I 
have  to  say —  But  first,  I  wish  you'd  call 
Mr.  Kollner " 

"Stop,  Austin— this  little  affair  had  best 
be  settled  just  between  ourselves — "  Miss 
Aylwin  paused  irresolute.  "I  suppose  you 
know  that  under  the  New  York  Code  a  threat 
of  a  strike,  an  intimidation  to  control  another 
in  the  conduct  of  his  business,  to  the  prejudice 
of  a  third  party,  is  a  penal  offense " 
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"That  is  precisely  why  I  want  Miss  Aylwin 
to  take  down  what  they  say " 

"Perhaps  you'll  say  it  yourself, "  said 
Markoff. 

Austin  smiled.  "Well,  then — to  begin 
with,  it's  not  to  the  prejudice  of  a  third  party — 
it's  for  its  benefit  The  Watch  Trust  won't 
bill  their  goods  to  any  firm  that  deals  with 
Laurel  Run." 

"Admitting — which  I  don't  admit — that 
there  is  a  trust;  and  admitting — which  I 
don't  admit — that  there  is  a  boycott — one 
illegality  doesn't  cure  another.  And  aren't 
you  getting  up  a  pretty  big  boycott  yourself? 
Haven't  I  heard  you  say  that  a  boycott  is 
always  illegal?" 

"This  isn't  a  boycott — only  a  strike,"  said 
Austin. 

"  Well,  haven't  you  condemned  sympathetic 
strikes,  to  those  very  labor  agitators  you  now 
represent?" 

"Any  man  or  set  of  men  have  a  right  to 
combine  to  better  their  own  condition.  This 
is  a  strike — or  will  be,  if  it  comes  to  that — of 
all  the  union  watchmakers  for  higher  wages." 

"And  I  am  to  understand  that  it  needn't 
come  to  that  if  the  Trust  will  do  business  with 
Laurel  Run?  Haven't  I  heard  you  say  that 
while  any  man  may  leave  his  work  at  any  time, 
the  threat  to  do  so  may  be  unlawful? " 

"I  don't  know  about  threats.  They  may 
strike,  if  they're  not  given  higher  wages." 

"We  are  prepared  to  be  reasonable  on  the 
wage  question — if  they  will  not  paralyze  the 
winter  trade." 

"  If  the  Laurel  Rim  people  are  treated  fairly 
I  am  sure  they  will  be  reasonable."  Austin 
rang  for  Michael  and  Fritz. 

"The  fact  is,  you  fellows  have  got  carte 
blanche,"  laughed  Markoff.  "Well,  that's 
what  I  call  altruism.  I  must  refer  that  to 
Felix  Adlerl  Of  course,  the  Laurel  Run  con- 
cern is  a  mere  fleabite  to  us.  But  promise 
me,  if  we  take  off  the  boycott,  this  wages 
business  ceases?" 

"I  think  Mr.  Michael  can  make  no  promise 
— that  might  be  construed  as  a  threat,  you 
see." 

"I  see,"  laughed  the  amiable  Markoff. 
"Well,  I'm  going  back  to  Newport.  Must 
at  least  bid  my  guests  good-by.  Only  next 
time,  don't  mount  a  twelve-inch  gun  to  hit  a 
sandpiper!" 

"Your  business  is  ended,  Mr.  Kflllner," 
said  Austin  to  that  puzzled  young  Dutchman, 
who  looked  at  first  as  if  it  were  too  good  to  be 
true,  and  then,  as  at  some  second  thought,  his 


face  fell  again.  "You  can  go  back  to-night. 
Or  rather — perhaps  there  are  some  details  to 
arrange — I  suppose  Mrs.  Lochmann  can  take 
Gretchen  back?  The  works  may  start  at 
once." 

"Sure" — it  was  a  rich  guttural — "I  have 
some  supplies  to  purchase,"  the  young  man 
firmly  added. 

"Well,  come  in  and  see  us  every  day." 

A  fellow-feeling  makes  us  wondrous  kind. 
But  that  night  Austin,  as  after  every  accom- 
plishment, felt  cast  down  once  more.  Achieve- 
ment was  not  fruition.  Still,  it  was  better 
than  it  had  been;  at  least  he  had  a  heart  in 
his  work.  So  he  went  home  and  took  up  the 
matter  of  a  ship  that  was  lost  at  sea.  Before 
doing  so  he  wrote  gently  to  Dorothy,  begging 
her  to  come  home.  Meantime,  Mary  Ravend 
was  writing  to  him. 

For  she  had,  all  unconsciously  to  herself, 
kept  in  touch  with  all  that  Austin  was  doing. 
Why  should  she  not?  Maidlike,  she  had 
persuaded  herself  that  there  need  be,  that 
there  was,  no  emotional  relation.  The  years 
had  gone  by,  and  this  had  easily  come  about. 
Therefore  she  gave  herself  free  rein  to  like 
him  as  a  friend.  And  now  he  had  been  doing 
her  a  service — he  had  found  time,  with  all  the 
claims  upon  him,  to  do  her  this  kindness. 
She  had  seen  the  settlement  of  the  strike  in 
the  evening  paper;  it  must  have  concerned 
Laurel  Run;  she  was  too  anxious  to  wait  to 
hear  from  Kollner  or  Mrs.  Warfield.  She 
would  write  to  him — why  should  she  not? — 
and  ask  him  to  tell  her.  His  letter  had  only 
arrived  that  morning — not  a  word  fin  it  that 
was  not  business. 

Had  she  known  the  passionate  joy  her  own 
note  caused,  she  might,  one  fears,  have  hesi- 
tated. Austin  had  been  hungering  for  her 
now  nigh  a  year — starving  for  denial  of  her 
eyes.  And  surely,  once  a  year  was  not  too 
often?  And  now,  at  last,  it  came —  "I  am 
so  anxious  to  hear  what  you  have  done,"  she 
wrote.  "Why  will  not  you  call  for  me,  at 
Rivington  Street,  and  we  can  walk  uptown? 
Any  day  will  do,  before  dark — "  Any  day 
was  to-day. 

But  ah,  what  iron  self-control  the  man 
imposed  upon  himself!  True,  he  went  very 
early — he  meant  to  beg  for  an  extension  of 
their  walk,  to  the  park— he  was  careful  not  to 
tell  the  tale  too  rapidly.  She  was  enthusiastic, 
happy — as  she  walked  at  his  side — and,  O 
merciful  God,  how  he  loved  herl  And  yet 
when  his  eyes  met  hers,  they  dared  reveal  the 
inmost  chambers  of  his  soul,  for  there  dwelt 
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no  wrong  in  it;  and  it  was  hers,  if  she  willed, 
to  know  the  truth.  A  man  bares  all  the 
truth  to  the  woman  he  truly  loves.'  And  yet, 
perhaps — I  do  not  know — it  was  the  very 
simplicity  of  Austin's  manner  deceived  her — 
or  did  it?  At  all  events,  the  purest  maiden 
may  hold  a  truth  at  arm's  length;  a  man  not 
so.  Yet  they  were  so  happy  at  being  together 
that  they  should  have  known. 

The  joy  of  that  gray  day  seemed  to  blazon 
back  through  many  months  of  Austin's  life; 
it  lightened  many  months  ahead.  She  spoke 
no  more  of  Dorothy  to  him;  when  she  referred 
to  his  own  life  there  was  a  tinge  of  something 
like  compassion.  But  she  led  him  out  to 
talk  freely  of  himself.  She  had  consented  to 
the  park  ramble;  but  the  early  winter  sunset 
came  so  soon! 

"  So  it's  all  happily  settled — "  she  had  said. 

"All  happily  settled — but  do  you  know, 
Miss  Ravenel — I  wonder  if  you  ever  have  that 
feeling — I  mean,  what  next?  What  is  the 
next  thing  to  do?" 

"I  do  not  think  Ishould,  if  I  were  a  man — 
There  is  politics,  for  instance.  You  know 
they  want  to  get  Mr.  Haviland  to  run  for 
mayor?  Why  don't  you  take  public  office? 
You  have  seen  what  a  trust  is —  If  you  were 
Attorney-General " 

"I  might  accomplish  something,"  laughed 
Austin.  "  Well,  I'd  rather  take  the  stump  for 
John." 

But  that  day  had  to  last  him  many  years. 
He  labored  on  at  what  they  gave  him;  not  able 
himself  to  choose  his  work  in  the  world.  What 
is  there  great  enough  for  a  man  to  serve  who 
may  not  serve  his  love?  But  Mary  felt  that 
she  had  brought  them  together,  for  a  time — 
and  then  had  failed.  And  now  she  thought 
of  him  alone. 

Meantime  John  Haviland  had  been  elected 
Mayor  of  New  York.  And  Austin  Pinckney 
was  his  District  Attorney.  He  left,  said  the 
newspapers,  a  lucrative  practice  to  take  the 
place.  So  Dorothy  had  upbraided  him  for 
it.  But  it  seemed  that  Dorothy  had  lost  her 
influence  upon  his  life. 


Ln 


It  was  late  one  summer,  in  the  city  club; 
no  time  to  be  there,  and  the  Major  was 
undeniably  out  of  temper.  He  had  been 
attending  a  meeting  of  the  Governing  Com- 
mittee, where  he  had  been  one  of  three  (all 
retired  from  business)  to  blackball  Mr.  Au- 


gustus Markoff;  and  he  had  arrived  so  in 
the  nick  of  time  and  acted  with  such  decision 
that  his  colleagues  had  laughingly  charged 
him  with  having  returned  from  Europe  for 
the  purpose.  Even  this  virtuous  act  had  not 
restored  to  the  Major  his  wonted  serenity. 
And  his  grounds  for  this  personal  bitterness 
remained  exasperatingry  general.  When  re- 
proached with  having  visited  Markoff  only 
two  or  three  years  before,  he  merely  intimated 
that  that  was  precisely  when  and  where  he 
had  obtained  that  knowledge  of  Markoff's 
character  which  gave  him  his  indubitating 
conviction  that  that  gentleman  was  not  quali- 
fied, by  use  or  custom  or  previous  condition  of 
gentility,  to  become  a  member  of  the  Colum- 
bian Club. 

What  made  it  the  more  of  a  shock  was  that 
Markoff  had  been  proposed  by  no  less  a 
person  than  Petrus  Gansevoort.  Only  an 
oddly  assorted  pair  had  been  found  to  fly  at 
the  house  of  Gansevoort  and  join  Brandon 
in  his  dissent — Mr.  John  Haviland  and  Mr. 
Killian  Van  Kull.  The  latter  merely  asserted 
that  he  was  too  (languidly)  damnable  a  cad, 
in  a  voice  that  had  a  plaintive  dying  fall.  Yet 
his  gentle  blue  eyes  met  the  Major's  with  a 
look  that  betrayed  a  mutual  understanding. 
It  was  suspected  that  they  had  both  been 
witnesses  of  something  at  that  very  Newport 
house  party  which  had  otherwise  so  assured 
Markoff's  social  position.  As  for  John,  he 
had  his  business  reasons;  moreover,  he  pre- 
ferred in  his  favorite  club  to  meet  Americans. 
And  now  he  and  the  Major  were  left  alone 
while  Gansevoort  was  digesting  the  affront, 
after  hotly  telling  Van  Kull  there  wasn't  a 
decent  room  in  Christendom  that  he  (Van 
Kull)  ought  to  have  a  look  into — to  which 
that  unruffled  gentleman  replied  merely  with 
the  suggestion  of  a  "cooler."  Gansevoort 
turned  upon  his  heel.  And  the  conversation, 
somehow,  turned  to  Dorothy.  And  the  Major 
related  to  Van  Kull  how  the  marriage  had 
been  brought  about. 

"Whoever  would  have  thought  she  would 
pull  in  double  harness?"  said  he,  as  he  ended. 
"She  looked  as  simple  as —  But  I  always 
feared  Pinckney  would  forget:  it's  the  ring 
finger  carries  the  curb." 

"If  she'll  only  carry  through  to  forty,  she 
may  settle  down,"  said  Killian. 

The  Major  shook  his  head.  "  She  hasn't  a 
noble  note  in  her  register — and  he  would  make 
her  his  divinity.  She  was  a  nice  enough  little 
girl — with  a  look  of  race — a  small  head  is  a 
great  beauty,  in  women  or  horses.    She  was 
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a  pretty  thing,  many  a  man  might  have  idol- 
ized her;  he  idealized  her.  Women  know 
their  place;  we  should  have  kept  them  there. 
She  might  have  been  the  favorite  in  a 
harem " 

"Oh,  come,"  laughed*  John.  "She's  not 
so  had  as  that." 

"The  virtue  of  a  woman  and  an  egg  ad- 
mits of  no  degrees,"  sententiously  replied  the 
Major.  "The  moment  she  steps  out  of  her 
shrine,  she  is  lost — to  a  man  like  Pinckney. 
Oh,  I  know  'em  all — from  Eve  to  Mary." 

"A  man  may  know  'em  all  and  not  know 
anyone,"  said  the  lady-killer. 

"You  had  better  say,  from  Ashtaroth  to 
Helen,"  Haviland  interposed.  "I'll  admit 
there's  not  much  range  between  those  two." 

"Well,  she's  in  their  class — "  growled 
Brandon. 

"I'm  not  so  sure,"  returned  the  profes- 
sional. "If  it  were  her  sister,  now — "  But 
he  checked  himself.  "Pinckney's  a  good 
fellow." 

"I  thought  the  boy  would  have  changed 
everything " 

"He  has,  for  Austin — I  think  the  baby 
seems  to  her  an — an  anachronism,"  said  the 
Major,  feeling  for  a  word.  "I  know  she  was 
very  much  astounded.  Mrs.  Rastacq  told 
me  so,  when  she  discovered  it,  at  Newport — 
I  think  Mamie  before  that  had  been  afraid 
something  was  going  to  happen — she  tele- 
graphed me  to  come;  the  only  thing  that 
happened  was  to  see  this  Markoff  get  set 
down — I  wasn't  needed.  Gad,  it  was  well 
done,  though!"  and  the  Major  chuckled. 

"What  are  vou  to  do  in  these  duelless 
davs?"  mused  Haviland.  "It  would  be 
ridiculous  to  challenge  a  Markoff." 

"He  might  be  clever  enough  to  accept  it — 
it  would  improve  bis  social  standing.  What 
would  you  do,  Austin?"  The  Major  spoke 
quite  placidly,  but  Haviland  started  as  the 
younger  man  came  up  behind  them.  He  felt 
ashamed  that  they  had  been  discussing  his 
wife. 

"Do  when?"  said  Pinckney.  He  was 
grayer  than  when  we  saw  him  last,  just  after 
that  autumn  in  the  Rockies.  And  Haviland 
now  was  Mayor  of  New  York.  John  went  on , 
speaking  more  freely  as  Killian  walked  away. 

"When — I  don't  speak  in  my  official  capac- 
ity— a  fellow  like  Markoff,  for  instance,  makes 
himself  too  personally  obnoxious — compro- 
mises a  young  lady,  or  persecutes  a  woman  in 
whom  vou  take  an  interest " 

"Not  speaking  in  my  official  capacity  as 


District  Attorney — I  think  I  should  shoot 
him." 

"But  suppose  he  won't  stand  for  it?  You 
can't  assassinate  him.  Or  suppose  the  young 
lady  took  his  side?  It  would  do  no  good  to 
kick  him " 

"A  slap  in  the  face,  though,  administered 
with  discreet  publicity — "  suggested  the 
Major. 

"No  publicity  would  be  necessary,"  said 
Austin  quietly.  "Duels  made  manners,  but 
they  didn't  create  right  and  wrong.  A  man 
in  the  wrong  is  always  a  coward.  But  he 
needs " 

"  A  good  knockdown  blow  ?  " 

"I  should  fell  him  like  an  ox,"  said  Austin 
gravely. 

"  What  a  thing  it  is  to  hail  from  South  Caro- 
lina— and  have  no  sense  of  humor,"  chuckled 
Brandon.    "Egad,  I  believe  he  means  it." 

"  I  certainly  do,"  said  Austin. 

"All  we  Northerners  can  do  is  to  blackball 
him,"  laughed  John. 

"  Oh,  I  wasn't  thinking  of  Markoff,"  said 
the  Major. 

"Well,"  said  Haviland,  as  he  rose,  "I 
must  go.  I  have  a  sadder  errand.  I  am 
going  down  to  Maryland.  Old  Mrs.  War- 
field  is  dead." 

Pinckney  made  no  motion,  but  all  color 
left  his  face.    The  Major  took  up  the  talking. 

"Yes,  I  know,  Miss  RavenePs  grand- 
mother. The  poor  girl's  left  quite  destitute, 
I  fear." 

"Not  entirely,"  said  John.  "She  has  a 
little  trust  fund.  Of  course,  she  must  give 
up  Ravenel.    Good-by  to  you." 

"  Good-by,"  said  the  Major. 

"  Good-by,"  said  Austin  Pinckney. 

"Have  some  brandy  and  soda  with  me," 
said  the  Major  when  the  other  had  left. 
Austin  not  answering,  he  poured  it  out  him- 
self. Austin  drained  the  tumbler.  Then 
there  was  a  silence.  The  September  twilight 
came  on  and  the  servants  came  to  light  the 
room;  they  were  still  in  the  club  committee 
room,  where  Austin  had  found  the  Major; 
he  waved  the  servants  away. 

"  Brandon,  I  must  go  to  Ravenel." 

"Your  wife?" 

"My  wife  will  be  away — she  is  going  to- 
morrow— to  Gansevoort's  house  party." 

The  Major  let  his  glass  crash  to  the  floor. 

"Your  wife—"  He  spoke  slowly.  "You 
let  her  go  to  Petrus  Gansevoort's?" 

"I  can  do  nothing.  You  know  I  cannot 
prevent  it." 
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"  Then  you  can  go  there  too." 

"I  will  not  go  to  that  man's  house." 

The  Major  knew  when  it  was  useless  to 
press  a  case.  He  responded  only  with  a  long 
silence.  And  then  it  was  with  a  change  of 
venue. 

"My  boy,  do  not  make  me  your  father 
confessor — but  do  you  think  you  can  do  her 
any  good — at  Ravenel?" 

Austin  did  not  look  back  at  the  Major,  as 
he  walked  away.  And  the  Major  sat  there 
alone  in  the  gathering  twilight.  Austin,  com- 
ing into  the  street,  felt  his  steps  reel;  then 
he  sought  his  home,  like  any  wounded  animal 
its  hole. 

The  reader  has  been  told — possibly  too 
plainly — that  his  had  been  a  marriage  of 
desire — and  not  of  the  moth  for  the  star.  With 
all  his  intellect,  he  had  never  seen  this  for 
himself — only,  in  the  shock  of  the  first  morn- 
ing after,  for  one  moment  he  had  felt,  not 
thought  it — then  Nature,  in  her  normal 
purity,  Nature,  which  is  our  polite  term  for 
God,  had  wound  her  green  ivies  around  the 
scarred  places  of  his  soul,  sown  her  balm  of 
blossoms  where  the  ruins  crumbled  into 
mold 

But  to  the  Major,  sitting  there  to-night,  it 
had  all  become  too  plain.  "  God  I "  he  mut- 
tered to  himself,  "they  might  have  come 
together  and  parted  like  any  wedding  of  the 
street  corner  for  any  effect  it  had  on  her;  they 
might  have  lived  a  week  together  and  a  few 
years  later  Dorothy  would  have  forgotten  him 
had  she  met  him  in  the  street";  not  so,  alas! 
the  man.  Had  they  so  met,  so  parted,  she 
had  been  the  same  in  a  week,  in  a  day.  It 
had  been  but  a  marriage  of  the  senses,  with 
her  at  least;  with  him  at  the  worst  had  been 
some  glamour  of  knight-errantry —  And 
he,  the  Major,  old  man  of  the  world,  had 
grasped  at  it  for  the  ideal  of  romance  he  still 
had  dreamed  despite  his  world's  denial.  If 
only  Gansevoort  had  been  better  looking ! 

Yet  all  that  night,  in  Austin's  breast,  the 
struggle  went  on.  And  only  with  the  sunrise 
came  his  decision.  He  had  not  undressed; 
but  now  he  got  into  morning  clothes  and 
went  out  to  post  the  letter  he  had  written. 
Meantime  Dorothy  was  busy  with  her  ball 
dresses. 

LIH 

All  the  year  Mrs.  Warfield's  health  had 
been  failing.  She  had  not  insisted  on  Mary's 
staying  in  New  York,  so  she  had  given  up 


her  classes  and  stayed  with  her  grandmother 
all  winter.  It  had  been  very  severe;  for  almost 
the  first  time  in  their  records  the  snow  so 
banked  up  the  avenue  that  access  to  the  rail- 
way was  difficult.  She  spent  much  of  the 
time  reading  aloud  to  her  grandmother.  The 
faithful  Freddy  wrote  to  her,  Grade  Haviland 
often,  and  now  Mrs.  Rastacq.  From  Austin 
she  heard  not  a  word.  He  was  hard  at  work 
at  politics,  devoted  to  his  child;  his  wife, 
Mamie  wrote,  had  resumed  her  place  in  the 
world  of  fashion. 

With  the  coming  of  the  hot  weather  her 
grandmother  grew  weaker.  There  was  no 
question  of  any  house  parties  now.  She 
could  hardly  have  a  girl  come  to  stay  as  her 
companion.  Miss  Brevier  came,  for  a  part 
of  June;  Miss  Aylwin  for  her  two  weeks' 
vacation  in  August.  Of  her  father  she  had 
heard  nothing  since  his  marriage. 

She  occupied  herself,  as  was  her  wont, 
among  the  people  of  the  countryside.  She 
took  much  comfort  in  the  Laurel  Run  colonv, 
and  in  their  gratitude;  the  factory  now  was 
running  happily  again;  much  of  her  time 
was  spent  there;  poor  Fritz,  alone,  was  very 
melancholy.  Too  well  aware  that  it  was  her 
last  year  at  Ravenel,  she  took  all  the  old 
walks  for  the  last  time;  up  through  the  gorge, 
to  all  the  summits  of  the  Laurel  mountains, 
through  the  pastures,  by  the  mills.  Her 
heart  seemed  sensitized  to  every  picture. 

Querulously,  sometimes,  the  old  lady 
would  now  speak  of  Mr.  Wiston,  of  other  men 
she  heard  of.  Mary  could  only  shake  her 
head.  "  I  fear  I  am  not  a  woman  who  is  like- 
ly to  marry."  It  was  all  she  would  say.  WTio 
can  say  what  is  in  a  young  girl's  heart?  A 
woman's  now,  it  kept  its  secrets,  even  from 
herself.  Certainly  she  would  have  liked  to 
hear  from  Austin,  from  all  her  friends. 

She  tried  bravely  not  to  feel  that  she  was 
lonely.  But  here  she  had  so  little  work  to  do ! 
After  all,  it  was  best,  perhaps,  that  the  life  at 
Ravenel  should  end.  The  old  lawyer  from 
Baltimore  came  out  one  afternoon  to  make 
Mrs.  Warfield's  will.  She  had  little  to  leave, 
said  the  old  lady,  but  she  did  not  propose  that 
Miles  Breese  should  get  any  of  the  family 
portraits.  The  place  would  have  to  be  sold 
as  a  simple  farm.  One  would  suppose, 
sighed  old  lady  Warfield,  with  its  beauty,  its 
tradition,  its  famous  gardens,  trees,  it  would 
be  just  the  place  for  some  new-made  million- 
aire. But  they  had  other  uses  for  their 
money.  "Perhaps,"  laughed  Mary,  "they 
fear  that  I  go  with  the  place."    Neither  one 
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made  any  secret  of  the  elder's  coming  end; 
she  herself  was  weary  of  the  world,  the  grand- 
daughter not  living  in  it. 

"Sometimes,"  said  the  old  lady,  "I  think 
you  are  living  in  a  dream."  And  then,  she 
might  add  to  herself,  "Better  so,  than  like  her 
mother."  But. Mary  was  living  in  no  dream. 
On  the  contrary,  she  thought  herself  hard  at 
work  in  the  world.  She  had  never  seen  the 
man  she  liked  so  much  as  Austin  Pinckney, 
that  was  all.  To  her,  marriage  was  the  holiest 
of  sacraments.  Until  it  came  to  her  as  such, 
she  would  wait.  She  neither  despaired  nor 
repined.  A  shallower  nature  might  have 
sought  a  convent.  Catholic  as  she  was,  she 
did  not  care  for  convents.  She  had  things 
yet  to  do  in  the  world.  Her  service  was  per- 
fect freedom. 

She  knew  that  she  had  been  of  use — to 
many  a  poor  young  girl,  perhaps  even  to  a 
more  difficult  spirit,  to  Miss  Aylwin,  to  Mrs. 
Rastacq;  a  little,  alas  I  to  Dorothy;  even  as  it 
might  please  God,  to  Austin  Pinckney.  All 
was  well  with  him  and  her,  she  fancied,  now. 
But  she  would  not  think  much  about  herself. 
When  her  grandmother  was  through  with  her, 
she  would  take  a  book  into  the  garden  and 
come  in,  at  the  sunset,  with  a  face  that  had 
looked  on  visions.  Then  old  lady  Warneld 
would  look  at  her  through  narrowed  eyes. 
"  She  is  the  most  beautiful  girl  in  the  world," 
she  would  mutter  to  herself.  "That  I  should 
be  alone  to  see  it!" 

But  old  lady  Warneld  was  not  alone  to  see 
it.  Austin  had  thought  so  for  half  a  lustrum, 
and  once  he  had  trembled  and  grown  hot  and 
cold  lest  it  should  be  seen  of  other  men.  He 
had  long  ceased  thinking  of  this  now;  it 
was  not  her  beauty  that  mattered.  Marion 
Rastacq  thought  so,  but  then  she  loved  Mary 
Ravenel  as  she  loved  nothing  else  in  the 
world.  Nobly  she  strove  to  make  her  marry. 
Perhaps  her  beauty  was  not  of  the  sort  that 
attracts  young  men.  Then,  she  had  no 
money;  and  the  modern  New  York  man  is 
well  under  the  glamour  of  wealth,  has  learned 
the  lesson  to  "go  where  money  is."  But  even 
as  she  gave  herself  these  reasons,  Mamie 
would  laugh  at  them.  There  were  still  brave 
hearts  enough,  not  subdued  to  money-making, 
to  beat  for  such  as  Mary  Ravenel.  Mamie — 
ten  years  older — would  look  at  Mary's  eyes 
with  a  dumb  worship  that  would  have  been 
funny  had  it  not  been  true.  They  still  had 
their  wonderful  shadowy  blue  of  a  mountain 
lake,  now  deep  azure  as  it  is  ruffled  by  the 
wind,  now  shifting  to  pale  sapphire  as  it 


sleeps  at  dawn,  or  even  to  the  dove  color  of  a 
sky  overcast.  Mamie,  too,  could  study  her 
face — which  Austin  never  could — although 
to  him  the  pure  pale  brow  was  as  the  hope  of 
heaven.  She  was  taller  than  Mamie,  and  as 
they  walked  home  side  by  side  would  fend 
aside  the  branches  in  the  wood  path.  "  They 
are  getting  sadly  overgrown,"  she  said.  To 
the  old  negro,  watching  them  from  the  garden 
with  his  rake,  they  seemed  to  close  about  her 
as  she  vanished  in  the  shadow. 

This  was  on  a  day  in  Mamie's  visit,  and 
that  night,  very  quietly,  the  old  lady  died. 
Mamie  stayed  on  several  days;  the  Havilands 
came  down  for  the  funeral;  Major  Brandon 
sent  a  kindly  letter;  something  in  it  changed 
Mamie's  plans,  and  she  returned  with  the 
Havilands,  promising  to  come  back  again 
after  keeping  one  necessary  engagement.  "I 
like  Major  Brandon,"  Mary  had  answered. 
She  never  queried  her  friends'  motives.  Miss 
Ravenel  had  also  a  letter  from  Mr.  Pinckney, 
but  of  this  she  did  not  speak. 

When  they  were  gone,  Mary  set  herself  in 
good  earnest  to  dismantle  the  house.  No 
time  for  weakness  now.  The  pictures  were 
taken  down  and  packed,  the  furniture  for  the 
most  part  given  away;  but  the  books  were 
more  of  a  problem.  It  is  dreary  work,  look- 
ing over  dusty  old  books.  It  is  dreary  work, 
sitting  in  an  autumn  garret. 

In  the  midst  of  it  the  equinoctial  storm 
began.  The  crisp  leaves  rattled  along  the 
garden  flags,  the  rain  descended;  Mary  had  to 
stay  indoors.  No  matter,  it  was  just  the  day 
to  work  in  the  library.  And  she  was  glad 
that  she  was  alone. 

One  can  get  very  tired  reading  the  backs 
of  old  books;  perhaps  a  little  sad  if  one  opens 
them.  It  is  better  not  to  look  at  the  fly- 
leaves. Hours  passed,  and  Miss  Ravenel 
still  sat  there.  Now  and  then  she  would  read 
a  little,  but  the  old  bookplates  could  not  but 
remind  her  of  the  hopes  of  those  long  dead. 
They  all  bore  Ravenel  or  Warneld  arms;  an 
early  copy  of  Walter  Scott  had  underneath  it, 
proudly  written, "  Guy  Ravenel,  Commodore, 
U.  S.  N.,"  with  a  sketch  of  the  then  new  flag, 
the  stars  in  a  circle.  Here,  too,  were  some 
books  of  her  dead  brother's — "  Miles  Breese, 
Jr. " — and  the  Gaelic  motto  of  the  Welsh  ap 
Rhys,  who,  emigrating,  had  changed  their 
patronymic  to  the  English  Breese.  Here 
now  was  another  book  of  older  fashion — a 
quaint  old  copy  of  Ossian.  She  took  it  down; 
it  had  no  bookplate.  Suddenly  she  started 
with  surprise.    On  the  fly-leaf,  in  a  man's 
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hand,  was  written:  "Mary  Ravenel  Warfield, 
from  Charles  Austin  Pinckney,  Newport, 
June  3,  1843." 

As  she  read  the  signature  the  door  opened 
— she  had  but  time  to  put  the  book  hastily 
down  beside  her  as  the  old  porter  announced 
with  his  simplest  dignity,  "Mr.  Pinckney, 


miss." 

And  pale  and  storm-beaten,  Austin  strode 
into  the  room. 

LTV 

When  the  thought  first  occurred  to  Dorothy 
that  it  was  not  too  late  for  her  to  marry  Petiiis 
Gansevoort,  it  had  been  at  Markoff's  house, 
three  years  before.  There  was  much  of  what 
the  Major  would  have  called  the  eternal  fem- 
inine about  Dorothy;  of  the  woman  whose 
nature  it  is  to  turn  to  the  strongest,  or,  failing 
in  that,  the  richest,  lord.  She  was  very  im- 
pressionable by  the  splendor  of  wealth;  very 
sensitive  to  what  she  considered  social  position 
and  the  adulation  it  evokes  in  others.  Up  to 
the  morning  after  that  card  party  she  had 
formulated  no  plan;  her  speech  about  divorce 
to  Austin  had  been  but  a  cri  de  cceur  born  of 
the  consciousness  of  her  regret.  She  had  been 
brooding  over  it  for  days.  How  blind  she  had 
been  I  Austin  had  just  happened  to  be  there. 
He  had  taken  advantage  of  her  youth,  her 
inexperience.  How  much  more  logical,  to  her 
mature  mind,  it  now  appeared  to  have  mar- 
ried the  Duke  (for  Gansevoort  was  quite  the 
equal  of  an  English  duke)  even  at  the  risk 
of  some  day  taking  Austin  for  a  lover.  Silly 
girl,  she  had  cared  for  Austin's  looks — as  if 
looks  mattered  in  a  man.  So  Dorothy  began 
to  eat  her  heart  out,  as  a  Satan's  penitent. 

Then,  to  her  horror,  she  had  become  con- 
scious of  the  baby.  It  stopped  everything. 
She  had  never  much  cared  for  children;  she 
certainly  did  not  want  one  now.  Austin's 
happiness  almost  exasperated  her.  It  was 
too  silly.  One  thing,  she  must  see  no  more  of 
Gansevoort  at  present.  Of  course,  a  divorce 
would  now  be  ridiculous.  And  then,  Markoff 
had  presumed  to  make  love  to  her  again — 
for  the  third  time,  she  remembered.  True, 
she  had  had  to  encourage  him  on  the  second 
occasion,  but  this  time  it  was  in  his  own  house 
and  Gansevoort  was  present.  So  she  had 
had  to  snub  him,  and  that  in  Gansevoort's 
presence,  for  a  private  snub  to  Markoff  did  no 
good.  True,  Van  Kull  had  assisted  her,  but 
it  was  all  very  unpleasant.  It  had  made  her 
longer  stay  at  MarkofF's  house  impossible. 


With  Major  Brandon  she  had  come  hade  to 
New  York — to  find  Austin  absent  at  Laurel 
Run,  the  office  told  her.  For  Markoff  had 
quietly  lied  to  Austin  about  it;  he  wished  to 
see  on  what  terms  this  married  couple  stood. 
It  was  a  way  of  finding  out  that  she  did  not 
write  to  him.  And  Dorothy  did  not  know 
or  care  where  Laurel  Run  might  be. 

Gansevoort  had  followed  her.  That  was 
the  only  encouraging  thing  about  it.  But  she 
would  not  see  him,  in  her  present  condition. 
She  would  hibernate.  He  called  at  the  house 
in  vain.  And,  Austin  more  than  willing,  they 
had  taken  a  house  at  Asheville  for  that  winter. 
There  in  the  following  May  the  baby  had 
been  born.  John  Haviland  was  his  god- 
father, and  Armitage  had  sent  a  cup! 

The  early  summer  had  been  spent  near 
Paris.  Then,  in  August,  with  her  mother 
and  sister,  she  had  returned  to  Newport. 
Daisy's  husband  had  been  pensioned  off,  and 
she  enjoyed  the  title  unencumbered.  She 
was  a  perfectly  good  marchioness;  and,  that 
summer  at  Newport,  only  the  Countess  of 
Birmingham  ranked  higher.  A  marquisate 
is  higher  than  an  earldom,  but  somehow 
Kitty  Birmingham  took  precedence;  to  be 
sure,  she  was  a  licensed  beauty.  There  were 
no  American  duchesses  as  yet.  The  following 
winter  they  all  spent  abroad;  all,  of  course, 
except  Austin.  And  then  in  the  summer  they 
came  to  Newport  again. 

Austin  had  not  thought  wise  to  oppose 
Dorothy  in  her  plan  of  the  Paris  visits,  though 
he  refused  to  send  the  baby  twice  across  the 
Atlantic.  His  aunt  Austin  welcomed  them 
both,  and  even  the  two  nurses,  in  the  Lenox 
house.  Then,  when  they  returned  each  year, 
they  had  joined  the  Somers  family  in  New- 
port. Dorothy  always  brought  back  a  trank- 
ful  of  baby  clothes  from  Paris,  and  Daisy  was 
fond  of  playing  with  the  infant.  Dorothy 
did  not  see  why  Austin  was  so  changed. 
It  made  her  nervous  about  herself,  until 
Killian  reassured  her.  Markoff,  too,  was 
more  attentive  than  ever.  She  was  glad 
of  that,  he  entertained  so  much  these  years. 
After  all,  his  offense  had  not  been  of  a  nature 
to  cause  Dorothy  to  bear  malice;  particu- 
larly as  it  raised  her  in  Gansevoort's  esti- 
mation. And  at  Markoff's  house  she  always 
met  Gansevoort.  She  could  bewitch  him 
still — she  was  sure  of  that.  Even  his  vanity 
had  been  overcome.  For,  at  the  end  of  this 
season,  had  come  the  invitation  to  the  great 
house  party,  at  Gansevoort  manor.  And  she 
had  simply  told  her  husband  her  resolve  to 
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go.  She  had  expected  his  refusal,  but  she 
had  hoped  for  threats.  She  would  have  liked 
him  to  strike  her.  He  was  too  blameless  for 
this  world. 

Well,  if  he  would  not  get  a  divorce,  she 
would.  He  was,  she  fancied,  exceptionally 
moral;  but,  in  Dakota,  desertion  would  do. 
She  did  not  dare  consult  Markoff;  but  she 
thought  it  could  be  made  out  desertion  when 
he  let  her  go  alone  to  Paris.  It  was  well, 
though,  that  she  had  come  back  when  she 
did.  Other  women  were  after  Gansevoort, 
she  could  see  that.  Petrus  Gansevoort,  at 
forty,  was  all  that  was  desirable — matri- 
monially. It  was  easy  enough  for  her  to 
get  them  away.  Unmarried  girls  could  not 
venture  where  she  might  go;  and  there  was  not 
a  married  one  that  stood  a  chance  with  her. 
For  with  her  Gansevoort  had  really  been — 
was  still,  she  saw — in  love. 

Markoff,  she  feared,  saw  through  her  plan. 
Would  he  help  or  hinder?  He  might  want — 
Dorothy  did  not  so  phrase  it — his  little  com- 
mission. She  was  sorry  that  she  had  been 
so  rude  to  him.  Taking  a  favor,  he  might  be 
trusted  to  lie  about  it;  and  he  did  not  want 
to  marry  her.  She  knew  he  was  to  be  of 
the  house  party.  Who  else?  The  Austrian 
ambassadress,  Kitty  Birmingham,  she  heard; 
and,  to  her  surprise,  Mamie  Rastacq.  There 
were  to  be  no  unmarried  girls;  that  was  en- 
couraging. Evidently,  the  party  was  got  up 
for  her!    The  game  was  in  her  own  hands. 

Then,  to  her  dismay,  Austin  came  home  and 
said  that  he  was  coming.  She  had  only 
stopped  at  the  New  York  house  to  change  her 
wardrobe  and  this  had  happened;  Austin  was 
supposed  to  be  in  Lenox.  There  was  nothing 
to  be  said;  he  had  already  telegraphed  his 
change  of  plan.  ("D — — d  impudence," 
growled  Gansevoort  when  he  got  the  dispatch. 
Why  couldn't  he  bastile  the  husband,  as  the 
Louis's  did — in  the  French  memoirs  he  was 
most  familiar  with?  Gansevoort  had  never 
read  Thackeray;  but  he  felt  himself  quite  as 
above  "the  attorney"  as  any  Marquis  of 
Steyne.  It  was  rather  a  pity  he  had  not  read 
his  Thackeray,  by  the  way.  He  ought  to 
have  known  something  of  Rawdon  Crawley! ) 

Dorothy,  however,  merely  contented  herself 
with  saying  that  she  did  not  like  to  leave  the 
baby  alone;  to  which  Austin  replied  that  the 
nurse  was  trustworthy.  Austin  had  been 
nurse  to  the  boy  those  two  years.  So  they 
went  up,  with  Mrs.  Rastacq  and  the  English 
countess,  in  Gansevoort's  private  car;  Mar- 
koff was  expected,  but  to  Austin's  relief  he 


sent  an  explanatory  telegram  that  the  car 
might  not  wait;  the  only  other  people  were 
the  Jimmy  de  Witts  and  a  dago  prince. 
Austin  found  that  the  countess  was  New- 
York  born  and  tried  to  talk  to  her;  but  his 
mind  was  elsewhere,  Dorothy  could  see,  and 
she  wondered  why  he  had  come.  She  tried  to 
reflect  whether  it  would  make  any  difference — 
to  Gansevoort,  that  is.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
might  irritate  him — incite  him — though  the 
triumph  was  now  so  stale,  the  husband 
might  touch  his  vanity.  But  secretly  she 
doubted  Gansevoort's  courage — well,  she 
would  have  to  be  the  bolder. 

They  had  dinner  on  the  car — unexception- 
ally  cooked  and  served — such  things  were 
more  real  to  her  as  she  grew  older.  De  Witt 
took  too  much  wine,  at  which  the  abstemious 
Italian  looked  puzzled;  he  devoted  himself 
to  Mrs.  Rastacq,  while  she  talked  with  Pussy, 
so  that,  De  Witt  incapacitated,  the  handsome 
countess  was  left  for  her  husband.  He 
seemed  to  like  her,  and  Dorothy  felt  glad  of  it; 
he  was  so  insensible  to  other  women!  (For 
Dorothys,  once  ladies  of  a  good  man's  heart, 
most  tranquilly  assume  their  ladyship  eternal. 
It  would  be  a  comfort,  indeed,  to  have  him 
take  things  more  easily.  And  Dorothy  had 
tried,  and  tried  in  vain,  to  do,  in  her  thoughts, 
injustice  to  her  husband.)  But  the  coun- 
tess might  occupy  him,  at  all  events;  and 
Dorothy,  when  they  arrived  at  midnight, 
was  careful  not  to  ask  Austin  for  his  help. 
With  her  maid's  assistance,  she  accompanied 
the  De  Witts  and  Prince  Castiglione  into  the 
first  break,  leaving  Austin  to  squire  the  two 
great  ladies  in  the  second. 

Dorothy  was  first  from  the  carriage,  leaving 
Mrs.  De  Witt  to  help  her  own  husband;  she 
sprang  lightly  up  the  great  marble  steps  and 
gave  Mr.  Gansevoort  just  the  chance  he  wanted 
to  press  her  hand  and  say  a  particular  word  in 
her  ear.  It  was  a  hope  and  a  regret,  and  she 
accepted  both  serenely.  Then  he  turned  to 
the  others  and  apologized  for  not  meeting 
them  at  the  train.  "We  were  still  at  dinner, 
and  my  mother  would  not  hear  of  it."  That 
portentous  lady  appeared  to  confirm  his 
statement,  and  Dorothy,  for  the  first  time  in 
ten  years,  met  her.  She  had  been  afraid  of 
her  before,  and  she  was  more  afraid  now.  It 
was  evident  too,  from  the  stately  chill  of  her 
greeting,  that  she  was  an  unwelcome  guest. 
And  Dorothy  bit  her  lip  and  resolved,  now, 
that  she  would  marry  him. 

Mrs.  Gansevoort  led  the  countess  to  the 
drawing-room,  where  the  guests  already  ar- 
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rived  scanned  the  newcomers,  still  in  their 
traveling  clothes,  with  the  usual  latent  hos- 
tility that  a  house  party  shows  to  new  arrivals. 
The  others  could  bear  their  gaze  with  equa- 
nimity; Dorothy  felt  self-conscious.  She 
wished  now  there  had  been  a  young  girl  or 
two,  if  only  as  a  screen.  But  she  felt  relieved 
when  she  saw  their  rooms.  It  was  evident 
their  host  had  had  his  way  there.  The  apart- 
ment dedicated  to  the  countess  was  not  finer. 

The  days,  for  Dorothy,  went  by  on  wings. 
Yet  she  made  rapid  progress.  Even  Markoff 
stood  aside.  Here,  at  last,  was  the  milieu  she 
belonged  in.  She  felt  that  she  was  born  to  l>e 
mistress  of  this  great  house;  how  could  she 
ever  have  doubted  it  ?  Petrus  Gansevoort 
evidently  thought  so  too.  She  never  looked 
at  him  that  she  did  not  meet  his  eager  eyes. 
He  put  her  next  him  at  dinner  as  often  (he 
told  her)  as  he  dared.  On  the  rides  or  drives 
— he  preferred  driving — she  was  always  his 
companion.  She  felt  sure  of  herself.  Every- 
one saw  it.  They  left  him  to  her.  Only  Mrs. 
Rastacq  sometimes  interfered. 

She  did  not  encourage  him,  she  did  more: 
she  excited  him.  When  he  ventured  on  flirta- 
tion, she  drew  back,  with  a  sigh.  Then  he 
would  become  lyrical.  Still,  the  days  went  by. 
Gansevoort's  mind  was  uninventive. 

It  was  the  last  evening  of  their  visit.  The 
others  were  safely  occupied  at  bridge.  She 
permitted  Gansevoort  to  lure  her  to  the 
terrace.  It  was  a  warm  September  evening, 
and  the  moonlight  made  it  almost  as  light  as 
day.  She  was  determined  it  should  happen 
now.  He  did  not  seem  to  know  where  to 
begin.  An  hour  passed,  and  Mamie  Rastacq 
came  by  and  saw  them.  Dorothy  feared  she 
would  stay;  but  for  once  she  had  the  tact 
to  leave  them  alone.  At  last  he  took  her 
hand,  and  this  time  she  did  not  repel  him. 
But  her  delicate  fingers  lay  passively  in  his 
clumsy  ones.  At  last  she  complained  of  the 
cold  and  sent  him  for  a  wrap. 

She  hastily  reflected  what  to  do.  A  curious 
recollection  came  over  her  of  that  old  day  with 
Austin;  only  she  had  a  doubt  if  she  could 
be  moved  to  tears — or  he  moved  by  them. 
She  walked  to  a  shadier  place,  above  the  great 
marble  steps,  under  the  glass  roof.  As  she 
heard  him  following  her  she  stood  erect;  lift- 
ing her  arms  to  the  pillar,  above  her  head,  she 
leaned  a  burning  face  upon  them;  the  man 
approached  stealthily  and  drew  the  lace  about 
her  shoulders,  about  her  neck — her  hot  cheeks 
felt  his  fingers,  then  his  lips.  She  called  him 
by  his  first  name.    He  sought  her  lips 


"Darling,  you  must  not — till  we  are  mar- 
ried— "  But  on  the  word  his  lips  met  hers 
and  crushed  them. 

When  she  disengaged  herself,  there  was  a 
silence.  The  man  had  been  trembling;  he 
was  now  panting.    Finally,  she  had  to  speak. 

"When  I  get  my  divorce " 

Gansevoort  started.  Then  he  sought  to 
clasp  her  in  his  arms  again. 

"When  I  have  come  back  from  Dakota." 

"Dearest,  who  wants  you  to  go  to  Da- 
kota? Don't  let  me  lose  these  precious  mo- 
ments—  When  your  husband  goes  back 
to-morrow " 

Dorothy  had  a  quick  sense  that  her  surren- 
der had  placed  her  at  a  disadvantage.  "When 
we  are  married " 

"Kiss  me  again."  Clumsily  he  sought  to 
silence  her.  The  phrasing  stung  her  pride; 
she  drew  back  haughtily.  "You  are  insult- 
ing!" 

"Well,"  said  Gansevoort,  abashed —  Then 
he  saw  that  she  was  crying,  and  it  emboldened 
him.  "Well,  who  spoke  of  marriage?  I 
wanted  to  marry  you  once —    Now  I  am  not 

a  marrying  man "    Again  he  leaned  over 

her. 

The  horror  of  the  rebuff  made  the  poor 
girl  faint.  Helplessly  she  sank  to  a  chair — 
just  as  Austin  appeared;  Mamie  Rastacq, 
behind  him,  vanishing  back  in  the  doorway. 

There  was  no  explanation — Gansevoort 
had  but  time  to  rise  to  his  feet  when  a  blow 
sent  his  heavy  body  crashing  down  the  marble 
steps.  The  sound  attracted  footmen  from 
the  vestibule.  Austin  bade  them  pick  their 
master  up  and  led  his  wife  into  die  house. 
And  then,  in  the  anteroom,  the  first  room  on 
their  way  to  the  bridge  party,  they  found  poor 
Mamie  fainting  on  the  floor.  As  Dorothy 
bent  down  to  help  her,  she  shrieked;  she 
seemed  to  be  hysterical.  Puzzled,  Austin 
looked  about  him;  the  servants  were  all  on  the 
terrace  below.  But  as  Dorothy  bent  over 
her  with  smelling  salts  she  whispered,  calmly 
enough,  "Have  they  taken  him  away?" 

"He  is  not  much  hurt,"  said  Pinckney, 
looking  out.  "He  is  walking."  Whereupon 
Mamie  gave  another  violent  cry.  Sounds 
were  heard  from  the  card  room. 

"I  have  had  a  fainting  fit,  and  a  fall,"  she 
whispered  hurriedly.  "You  must  take  me 
home." 

Already  her  cry  had  attracted  the  other 
guests,  who  came  running  out,  Markoff  the 
first.  Mrs.  Rastacq  had  become  very  weak. 
Austin  had  to  explain  the  situation.    "My 
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heart,"  was  all  poor  Mamie  could  say,  press- 
ing her  hand  to  that  organ. 

"Where  is  Mr.  Gansevoort?"  asked  Mar- 
koff. 

"He  is  gone — to  the  village — for  a  doctor," 
said  Mamie  between  her  gasps.  And  with 
much  sympathy  and  tender  handling  the  fair 
lady  was  conveyed  upstairs.  She  preferred, 
she  said,  to  see  the  medical  man  in  her  own 
room.  Meantime,  she  would  have  only 
Dorothy  attend  her.  So  she  was  left  with  her, 
the  others  hovering  outside.  "  Send  for  your 
maid  and  have  her  pack  your  things,"  she 
then  found  a  chance  to  say.  "You  must 
both  come  home  with  me.  The  doctor  will 
say  it  is  a  serious  illness,  and  I  must  be  in  my 
own  house.    Call  your  husband  first. " 

Still  tearful,  Dorothy  complied.  She  was 
glad  of  the  chance  to  speak  to  Austin;  so  far, 
she  had  not  dared. 

"Mr.  Pinckney,"  said  Mamie  when  they 
both  came  in,  "I  saw  it  all.  The  man  is  a 
brute,  and  I  want  you  to  know  your  wife  was 
not  to  blame.  But  you  must  of  course  come 
away  with  me." 

Austin  only  bowed  in  silence.  But  coming 
out,  he  saw  that  the  women  had  gone  to  bed 
and  the  men  to  the  billiard  room.  In  the 
hall  he  met  the  head  footman;  it  was  he  that 
had  picked  his  master  up.  Austin  pressed 
a  large  bank  note  in  his  hand. 

"Tell  Mr.  Gansevoort  to  drive  to  the  village 
for  a  doctor,"  said  he.  "We  are  going  by 
the  early  train." 

The  man  bowed  respectfully. 

In  two  hours  they  were  out  of  the  house. 


LV 


It  would  have  seemed  a  strange  relation 
that  found  these  three  together,  but  that  a 
man  in  the  world  gets  over  considering  strange 
relations.  The  English,  say  the  French,  have 
a  horror  of  defined  situations;  if  so,  it  is  a 
feminine  trait  in  them;  for  women,  good  and 
evil,  the  best  perhaps  the  most,  shrink  from 
defining  them.  But  to  Mrs.  Rastacq,  after 
all,  it  was  a  situation  that  concerned  only  the 
others;  the  only  embarrassment  was  conversa- 
tional. Dorothy  was  probably  beyond  the 
stage  of  embarrassment;  her  silence  betok- 
ened a  new  humility.  And  Austin,  to  Mrs. 
Rastacq's  surprise,  it  may  be  admitted,  was 
the  least  self-conscious  of  the  three.  So  it 
was  entirely  without  embarrassment  that  he 
found  himself  in  the  attitude  of  employing 


Mamie  in  the  capacity  of  spiritual  trained 
nurse  to  his  wife. 

Austin  had  not  seen  all  that  happened;  he 
had  seen  only  enough  to  infer  Gansevoort  the 
aggressor;  but  such  aggression  implies  provo- 
cation. Naturally  he  had  overheard  nothing 
of  the  conversation,  nor  would  he  have  con- 
descended to  do  so  had  the  opportunity  of- 
fered. Mamie  was  perhaps  less  chivalrous 
and  better  informed;  but  she  loyally  reiterated 
the  view  that  Pinckney  naturally  accepted. 
Dorothy's  thoughts  may  not  yet  be  formu- 
lated. Mrs.  Rastacq  had  to  keep  up  the 
conversation. 

The  sun  rose  even  as  they  were  driving 
through  Gansevoort 's  splendid  park.  Not 
content  with  the  old  domain  of  the  manor 
he  had  expropriated  the  tenants  of  some 
thousands  of  acres,  which  his  ancestors  had 
been  content  to  let  as  farming  land,  and 
handed  it  over  to  his  foresters  and  landscape 
gardeners;  enabled  easily  to  bear  the  expense 
of  this  laying  waste  a  hundred  farms  by  the 
increment  of  rental  of  some  dozens  of  the 
blocks  he  owned  in  New  York  city.  Dorothy 
had  marveled  at  the  splendor  of  it  the  day 
before;  to-day  she  looked  at  the  valleys  and 
hills,  the  blading  shrubbery  and  scarlet 
woods,  with  dulled  eyes,  color  blind.  Austin 
appeared  to  be  quite  indifferent  to  his  sur- 
roundings. Even  Mrs.  Rastacq  did  not  think 
it  in  good  taste  to  admire  them. 

On  the  train  it  was  better;  they  found  in 
the  Pullman  an  empty  compartment  and  had 
coffee.  Austin  had  sternly  refused  to  order 
any  refreshment  at  Gansevoort  Manor.  But 
Mamie  had  ordered  something  in  her  own 
room  and  called  in  Dorothy  to  share  it.  Her 
interview  with  the  doctor  had  been  pri- 
vate. 

Austin  had  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  as  they 
drove  under  Gansevoort's  great  gates;  before 
them  was  the  railway  station,  the  open  road; 
he  had  just  had  time  to  telegraph  Miss  Austin; 
then,  after  their  coffee,  he  had  found  an  empty 
compartment,  and  smoked  and  watched  the 
pleasant  country  rolling  by.  It  may  already 
be  doubted  whether  Petrus  Gansevoort  was 
uppermost  in  his  mind. 

Then,  at  noon,  they  came  to  Albany  and 
had  to  change  into  a  local  train.  There  Mrs. 
Rastacq  wrote  a  long  telegram  to  Mrs.  Ganse- 
voort; the  old  lady,  fortunately,  had  been 
safely  in  bed  at  the  time;  Mamie  bade  Austin 
send  it  and  asked  him  to  read  it  as  he  did  so. 
"Am  bearing  the  journey,  but  shall  not  be 
able  to  write  for  some  days."    And  at  her 
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own  station,  where  her  carriage  met  them, 
Austin  got  an  answer  to  his  telegram  to  his 
aunt.  "Baby  very  well,  of  course  send 
Dorothy  up  at  once."  He  showed  it  to  Mrs. 
Rastacq.  Mamie  said  that  she  thought 
Dorothy  had  better  be -a  few  days  with  her. 
Antoine,  fortunately,  was  off  yachting. 

Dorothy  was  taken  to  her  room  and  given 
tea,  and  her  maid  left  in  charge;  then  Mamie 
went  to  Austin  downstairs.  She  found  him 
still  in  his  overcoat,  his  portmanteau  at  the 
front  door.  "I  have  ventured  to  detain  your 
coachman,"  he  said.  "I  must  go  on  to  New 
York  to-night." 

Mamie  looked  at  him,  ready  to  demur;  his 
attitude  was  not  demurrable.  She  was  rather 
afraid  of  him.  Then,  in  her  quick  mind,  she 
reflected;  anything  was  better  tlian  an 
iclaircissement.  "  Well,"  she  said/' I  will  take 
care  of  Dorothy." 

"She  ought  to  go  to  Lenox  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible." 

"You  know,"  said  Mamie  demurely,  "I 
must  get  well  first.  But  as  soon  as  the  doctor 
will  let  me  travel,  I  could  take  her  over  in 
the  new  machine.  It  has  just  come  from  Paris 
and  Antoine  says  will  travel  thirty  miles  an 
hour.    Where  shall  you  be  ?  " 

"I  shall  stay  about  New  York  for  a  few 
days " 

"You  know,  I  don't  think  you  are  likely 
to  hear  from  Mr.  Gansevoort " 

"Well,  I  shall  be  at  the  offick" 

"  And  then  come  up  to  Lenox  ?  " 

"  Perhaps."  Again  Mamie  Rastacq  looked 
at  Austin  and  again  decided  it  was  best  to 
give  him  time. 

But  to  Austin,  speeding  in  the  warm  sunset 
down  the  river  bank,  the  events  of  the  week 
might  have  been  the  events  of  ten  years  be- 
fore. He  had  gone  through  with  it;  and  now 
it  was  over.  He  was  no  longer  anxious  about 
his  wife.  Another  care  lay  deeper  at  his 
heart,  an  anxiety  to  which  no  step  of  his  own 
could  bring  relief.  And  it  was  this  anxiety  that 
now  recurred.  His  hands  were  bound.  She 
might  be  suffering  and  he  could  not  help  her, 
starving  and  he  could  not  succor  her,  perish- 
ing and  he  could  not  save.  Worse  than  all, 
she  might  be  in  sorrow — and  he  might  not 
even  know  it.  He  had  written  his  one  letter; 
that  was  all  he  might  do.  It  was  now  three 
years  since  he  had  spoken  to  her;  it  might  be 
longer  still  ere  he  saw  her  again.  He  crushed 
the  evening  paper  to  his  hand  and  set  him- 
self to  read  the  news. 


Coming  to  New  York,  he  asked  for  the 
Havilands;  they  were  away.  He  went  to  his 
club;  not  even  the  Major  was  there.  None 
of  her  friends  were  there,  not  even  Radnor; 
Gresham  never  left  home  at  night.  He  might 
go  to  the  Piccadilly  and  find  Wiston;  but 
Freddy  Wiston  was  the  one  person  of  all  of 
whom  Austin  dared  not  ask  about  Mary 
Ravenel.  And  once  more  his  inability  to  aid, 
his  exclusion  from  her  very  presence,  came 
over  his  heart  as  with  the  weight  of  guilt 
Then,  furiously,  the  man  would  rebel;  what 
had  he  done,  what  had  any  true  thing  wrought, 
that  he  of  all  the  beings  upon  earth  should  be 
denied  a  place  at  her  side?  Then  he  went 
over  every  word  Brandon  had  said,  that  she 
was  very  poor,  that  she  must  earn  her  living. 
God!  What  place  could  she  take?  Miss 
Aylwin  earned  her  living  well  enough,  but  she 
could  not  do  Miss  Aylwin's  work.  Restlessly 
he  turned  upon  his  bed.  He  would  speak  to 
Miss  Aylwin  in  the  morning.  No,  he  could 
not  speak  to  Miss  Aylwin.  He  would  write 
to  her  again.  No;  what  could  he  say?  He 
would  confide  in  John  Haviland.  No,  that 
would  cut  off  the  one  rarely  trodden  path  that 
still  led  from  his  way  to  hers.  Oh,  God  help 
her!  God  help  him  and  God  bless  her — and, 
at  dawn,  the  poor  man  slept 

He  made  no  pretense  of  writing  to  Dorothy, 
but  was  at  his  old  office  early.  Yes,  Miss  Ayl- 
win was  there,  but  she  was  leaving  that  very 
day.  He  tried  in  vain  to  frame  a  question  to 
the  girl,  for  he  knew  she  corresponded  with 
her;  he  might  better  ask  even  of  Gresham, 
who  had  her  affairs  in  charge.  He  knew  her 
Baltimore  lawyer;  but  if  he  wrote  to  him  he 
would  be  almost  sure  to  reply  to  Gresham. 
He  wondered  who  was  at  Ravenel  with  her; 
there  must  surely  be  some  one;  but  it  was  not 
Miss  Aylwin,  nor  Mamie,  nor  (for  he  called 
on  her  to  see)  Miss  Brevier.  But  there,  at 
Miss  Brevier's,  he  was  rewarded  by  the  bless- 
ing of  hearing,  at  last,  her  name.  She  said 
to  him  that  Miss  Ravenel  was  still  at  her 
home  in  Maryland,  not  very  well,  she  thought 
And  so  another  night  went  by. 

Not  very  well?  If  she  were  ill,  might  he 
not  write  to  her  again?  He  would  ask  Mr. 
Gresham,  now.  That  gentleman  had  not 
heard  of  her  being  ill.  Oh,  as  to  her  situa- 
tion, she  had  the  income  of  the  Allegheny 
stock,  of  course.  Then  the  place  ought  to 
sell  for  something  above  the  mortgages. 
Austin  made  pretext  of  some  further  business 
to  account  for  his  call.  He  was  now  District 
Attorney  of  New  York;  of  course  his  name  no 
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longer  appeared  in  the  firm,  though  he  meant 
to  rejoin  them  when  his  term  was  over;  and 
on  the  way  out  stopped  for  a  word  with  Miss 
Aylwin.  It  was  a  Friday,  and  he  telephoned 
his  official  office;  there  was  nothing  to  be 
done  there;  the  assistants  were  amply  able  to 
care  for  the  few  extradition  cases  that  came 
up,  the  quo  warranios  or  department  opinions 
that  were  asked  for;  it  was  the  first  of 
October,  and  all  the  courts  were  in  vaca- 
tion. 

That  forty-eight  hours  in  New  York  city 
had  seemed  interminable;  yet  what  should 
he  do?  They  were  but  the  first  of  a  myriad 
such  hours.  He  would  not  go  back  to  Mrs. 
Rastacq's;  next  week,  he  might  go  to  Lenox, 
but  not  now.  O  God,  if  only  one  look,  one 
sign,  might  go  from  him  to  her! 

He  was  back  at  their  empty  house.  He 
could  not  stay  there.  He  must  "arise  and 
go" — go  somewheres,  if  not  for  peace,  at 
least  for  refuge.  He  bethought  himself  of  a 
shooting  club  near  Hatteras,  still  likely  to  be 
untenanted  at  that  season;  and  bidding  the 
man  servant  pack  his  guns,  contented  him- 
self with  throwing  in  clothes,  and  a  few  books. 
They  were  some  of  his  father's  books,  that 
his  sisters,  rather  than  divide,  had,  not  long 
since,  come  to  the  conclusion  should  all  be 
his. 

Again  twenty-four  hours  on  the  rail.  The 
autumn  was  coming  on,  the  day  the  first  of 
those  that  are  dull  and  cheerless;  as  they 
rolled  through  Maryland,  a  rain  began;  he 
would  not  look  out  of  the  windows,  and  he 
had  nothing  to  read;  he  could  be  interested 
in  no  book,  and  newspapers  seemed  trivial. 
At  Washington,  in  the  morning,  he  sent  some 
telegrams;  there  the  long  journey  began  over 
again;  the  clayey  roads,  the  squalid  cabins 
of  Virginia,  die  barren  pine  groves,  the 
swamps,  the  cane  brakes  of  North  Carolina. 
Then  there  was  a  ten  miles'  drive  with  the  old 
negro,  in  the  wagon;  Austin  was  conscious 
that  he  spoke  to  him  of  floats  and  dogs,  but 
answered  at  haphazard.  He  had  his  dinner, 
and  sat  alone  before  the  great  pitch-pine  fire; 
fortunately,  there  was  no  one  eke;  why  had  he 
come?  The  notion  of  a  day  immovable, 
even  in  those  wild  waters,  became  intoler- 
able; he  took  the  bundle  of  his  father's  books 
— odd  forgotten  volumes  they  seemed  to  be — 
"Aurora  Leigh,"  a  "Festus,"  an  "  Ossian  "— 
books  once  alive  with  passion,  now  burned 
out — even  to  Victor  Hugo's  "Rayons."  He 
chose  the  "  Ossian,"  and  opened  it  idly.  The 
inscription  on  the  fly-leaf  attracted  his  atten- 


tion— it  was  in  a  feminine  handwriting,  a 
name  that  stilled  his  heart — "Mary  Ravenel 
Warfield."  Below  there  was  a  faint  penciling 
in  a  strong  hand  that  he  recognized  as  his 
father's,  "May  20,  1843."  And  &&*  the 
surge  of  his  emotions  flooded  his  heart,  and 
his  will  was  drowned 

The  storm  was  increasing  at  dawn,  as  the 
puzzled  negro  drove  him  back  through  the 
canebrakes.  In  his  agony  lest  he  might  miss 
the  north-bound  train,  they  had  started  early 
— for  he  had  not  been  to  bed — and  now  it 
was  reported  late,  and  he  had  some  hours  to 
pace  the  deserted  platform.  The  pulse  of 
destiny  still  shook  the  foundations  of  the 
world.  But  he  knew  that  he  would  be  a 
slave  no  longer — the  will  that  had  willed  this 
thing  to  happen  had  now  another  will  to  deal 
with — nor  should  the  stream  of  Fate  swallow 
up  his  heart  without  a  cry — nor  now  should 
all  the  powers  of  good  avail  to  make  him  hide 
his  self  from  hers.  She  should  see  his  soul: 
it  was  then  hers  to  save  or  cast  aside;  not  all 
the  reasoning  of  all  the  rabbis  would  now 
serve  to  show  his  heart  it  was  its  duty  not  to 
speak  its  love — the  consequences  were  for  her 
and  God.  This  thing  had  so  been  willed; 
and  the  errand  of  his  own  life,  be  it  eternal 
or  be  it  but  a  span,  was  yet  to  be  performed. 
God  grant  him  but  this  one  more  day — when 
he  had  told 

No  longer  restless,  no  longer  madly  drift- 
ing, he  had  found  tranquillity.  He  opened 
his  "  Ossian  "  again — he  had  devoured  it  in 
the  night — only  to  find  that  he  knew  the  poor 
tinkling  thing  by  heart — yet  a  refrain  would 
ring  in  his  memory — there  was  something 
simple,  elemental — some  echo  of  a  crying 
heart — and  it  was  splendidly  out  of  doors! 

"  I  will  sit  on  the  top  of  the  hill  of  winds — 
But  morning  rose  in  the  east;   the  blue  waters 

rolled  in  light; 
Fingal  bade  his  sails  arise — " 

The  bits  that  were  true  he  had  taken;  the  rest 
he  threw  away.  "  Aurora  Leigh  " — he  was 
impatient  of  "Aurora  Leigh" — "Festus" 
was  sophomoric.  Yet  some  one  had  loved  it 
once.  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
forty-three — his  father  had  been  hardly 
twenty-five!  He,  Austin,  to-day  was  nearly 
forty — and  she  was  thirty.  After  all,  what 
did  the  poem  matter?  His  eyes  had  soft- 
ened over  the  Florentine: 


it 


Questi,  che  mai  di  me  non  fia  diviso — " 
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the  simpler  fifties  had  hardly  understood  it — 
over  Jacobo  Lentino  and  his  lady  in  heaven: 


"  I  have  it  in  my  heart  to  serve  God,  so 
That  into  Paradise  I  shall  repair — 
Without  my  lady  I  were  loth  to  go — " 

Mr.  Philip  James  Bailey  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  barrister  at  law,  had  thought  it 
blasphemous.  Yet  there  had  been  no  one — 
no  one  surely  since  the  Italians — who  had 
loved  as  he  did  now.  Austin  wondered  if  his 
father  had  ever  cared  for  Mary's  mother. 
Then  he  found  himself  wondering  when,  with 
him,  it  had  first  begun — there  was  time 
enough  to  wonder,  that  long  day.  Had  it  not 
always  been?  Had  not  his  heart  done  its 
homage,  unconsciously,  even  before  his  meet- 
ing with  her?  Had  he  not  been  almost  ship- 
wrecked that  it  had  lost  faith  in  her  exis- 
tence? He  had  only  known  it  that  first  day 
at  Laurel  Run — but  it  had  been,  long  before. 
His  eyes  had  first  seen  her  on  that  evening 
when  his  soul  was  being  drowned — that  very 
day  her  eyes  had  saved  him — but  it  was  really 
from  that  rainy  day  at  John's,  he  thought 
Then,  it  began.  He  now  knew  that,  since 
then,  he  had  thought  of  her  always.  Her  face 
had  been  with  him  in  the  loneliness  of  the 
desert,  in  the  loneliness  of  crowds;  the  strong 
spirit  of  the  morning  was  hers,  and  the  sad- 
ness of  the  sunset,  and  the  wakeful  watches 
of  the  night.  How  often  her  eyes  had  made 
a  shining  through  his  dreams!  and  he  would 
wake,  with  a  cry  that  she  was  going  from 
him  to  be  seen  no  more;  and  as  he  lay  awake 
at  the  dawn  all  laws  of  God  or  man  would  be 
as  cobwebs  to  his  sorrow  and  the  power  of  it 
freezing  in  his  heart. 

This  was  the  ultimate  nature  of  his  being; 
to  follow  her — as  drop  of  water  blends  in  drop 
of  water,  as  frost  rends  rock.  Let  him  then 
follow  out  his  law  as  other  creatures  of  the 
gods  do  theirs;  as  gravitation  has  no  con- 
science, should  he  be  weaker  than  a  drop  of 
water,  a  soulless  molecule,  because  he  was 
conscious  and  a  man? 

And  if  he  were  God's  creature?  Well, 
the  sin,  if  sin  there  should  be,  would  be  his. 
Oh,  he  would  pay.  Better  his  own  damna- 
tion than  the  regret  in  heaven  that  he  had  not 
told —  He  would  pay.  As  to  sin,  it  had  got 
beyond  the  point  of  mattering —  Of  one 
great  duty  he  had  felt  released —  Of  treason, 
dishonor,  his  conscience  felt  no  guilt  Hurt 
her? — he  would  not  hurt  a  hair  of  her  head. 
But  that  was  her  affair;  she  would  know  the 
right;  but  she  must  know. 


So  these  were  all  his  thoughts — if  they  were 
thoughts;  it  was  no  day  for  thinking;  nor  did 
he  read  his  books;  he  watched  the  gloomy 
cane  fields  in  the  rain.  Never  had  he  been 
so  sure  of  himself,  never  so  sure  of  what  he 
should  do.  He  did  not  have  to  think  about 
it;  he  was,  against  all  seeming,  at  peace  with 
the  world;  his  decision  had  the  calmness  of  a 
process  of  nature.  It  was  his  day  for  action. 
But  he  did  not  even  think  this;  he  watched 
the  slanting  spears  of  sleet — 


it 


"  come  fiocche,  large  e  distente, 

the  shiver  of  the  dry  canes,  the  whirl  and 
worry  of  the  red-brown  leaves;  then  it  grew 
warmer,  the  rain  fell  once  more  in  drops;  the 
train  boy  came  through  with  newspapers. 
He  did  not  want  a  newspaper,  so  he  took  up 
his  books  again — his  hand  fell  upon  the  Hugo 
— "Les  Rayons  et  les  Ombres" — "Paris  4 
Mai,  1840" — with  the  pompous  preface — 
"Un  pogte  a  ecrit  le  Paradis  perdu;  un  autre 

poSte  a  ecrit  les  tenebres " 

How  turgid — sometimes  to  even  silliness; 
the"Holyrood"— 

"Amours!  Darnley!  Rizzio!  quel  neant  est  le  v6trel 
Toua  deux  sont  la,  Tun  pres  de  l'autre; 
L'un  est  une  ombre,  et  l'autre  une  tache  au  plan- 
cher—" 

A  spot  on  the  floor; — only  a  Frenchman 
with  no  sense  of  humor  could  have  written 
that 

"  Cette  hospitality  melancolique  et  sombre 
Qu'on  recoit  et  qu'on  rend  de  Stuarts  a  Bour- 
bons—" 

This  made  his  thought  leap  to  the  old  house 
at  Ravenel.  He  looked  at  the  fly-leaf  once 
more — by  the  light  of  day  the  penciled  writ- 
ing, though  faint  and  fine,  was  even  clearer — 
only  one  name  was  in  this  book — "Mary 
Ravenel" — he  read  no  farther  there.  But 
turning  to  the  text  again: 


"  La  creation  est  sans  haint 


tt 


The  line  made  him  "sit  up,"  as  we  should 
say — Hugo,  French  of  Frenchmen,  the 
genius  and  the  poseur  side  by  side,  could  yet 
write  this — and  this : 


"  Malheur  a  qui  dit  a  ses  freres: 
Je  retourne  dans  le  desert — 
Et  s'en  va,  chanteur  inutile, 
Par  la  porte  de  la  ate" — * 


» 


—but  his  mind  refused  to  look  beyond  the 

gate  of  the  city 

Another  night  came  on,  the  day  still  rainy, 
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but  now  again  growing  warm.  And  at  the 
dawn  he  got  out  at  Washington. 

There  was  no  train  to  Frederick  till  the 
afternoon;  and  he  could  bear  no  rest.  The 
Laurel  hills  were  foothills  of  the  South  Moun- 
tain range.  He  stopped  at  the  stable  he  had 
used  in  Washington  and  asked  the  distance 
to  Mount  Airy.  The  man  doubted  if  he 
had  a  horse  that  would  carry  him  there  be- 
tween feeds.  "How  about  this  one?"  and 
Austin  pointed  at  a  handsome  chestnut  that 
had  not  been  shown  him.  He  was  only  for 
sale,  it  appeared;  so  Austin  bought  him,  and 
by  eight  was  out  upon  the  Rock  Creek  road. 
The  rain  had  nearly  ceased,  the  wind  was 
falling,  and  the  storm  was  growing  gentler; 
it  was  quite  warm.  The  roads  of  course  were 
heavy,  but  no  frost  had  come  to  put  them 
at  their  worst. 

Up  the  valley  of  Rock  Creek  he  followed, 
and  then  struck  over  to  the  Patuxent.  He 
saved  his  horse;  for  he  was  determined  to 
arrive.  At  noon  there  was  a  shift  of  wind 
and  a  driving  rain,  this  time  from  the  south- 
ward. He  pressed  on,  for  the  storm  was  be- 
hind him.  At  Mount  Airy  he  stopped  for 
dinner.  The  brave  horse  was  fed;  he  gave 
him  two  hours.  At  three  he  started  once 
more.  The  distance  now  was  not  great.  He 
put  the  horse  to  a  gallop.  At  last  they  came  to 
Ravenel.  "The  thistle  shook  there  its  lonely 
head :  the  moss  whistled  to  the  wind" — after 
all,  it  was  "  Ossian's  "  lines  which  recurred  to 
his  memory. 

The  great  trees  were  tossing  their  denuded 
arms  and  the  Laurel  Run  was  in  spate,  so  he 
turned  into  the  long  avenue.  Old  trees  first 
seem  to  feel  the  fall;  the  stream,  swollen  with 
autumn  rains,  was  the  color  of  a  lion's  mane. 
He  rode  first  to  the  stable,  where  he  found  the 
old  servant  and  stalled  his  horse;  then  he 
paced  up  and  down  the  flagged  terrace  before 
the  house,  while  the  ancient  negro  went 
through  the  archway  and  in  by  the  servants' 
door.  Austin  looked  down  over  the  gentle 
valley — he  had  seen  it  thrice  only,  yet  he 
knew  its  every  feature  better  even  than  the 
old  German  park  his  childhood  had  played 
in.  Rose  leaves  were  falling  by  his  feet.  In 
a  very  few  seconds,  it  seemed,  the  front  door 
was  swung  open;  the  white-haired  negro,  now 
a  butler,  reappeared.  Austin  followed  into 
the  library  he  knew  so  well.  The  old  man 
announced  his  name  and  left  them  together. 

As  he  came  in,  Miss  Ravenel,  who  had  been 
reading,  sprang  up,  throwing  her  book  aside 
— even  then  Austin  noticed  that  it  was  an 


"  Ossian,"  and  in  a  binding  like  his  own.  She 
was  erect  now  and  facing  him.  Pinckney 
paused  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  Once 
more  he  saw  her.  He  looked  one  moment 
in  her  face;  then  he  began : 

"I  came,  because  I  was  so  grieved  to 
hear — "  His  voice  was  grave  and  low.  Each 
paused  a  long  time  between  their  speeches. 

"  You  are  very  good — friend- 


But  it  is  not  only  that.    I  had  to  say- 


» 


The  woman's  face  turned  a  shade  whiter, 
but  she  made  no  effort  to  stop  him.  The 
Ravenels  had  wills,  and  respected  the  wills 
of  others — or  else  she  saw  that  now,  on  this 
moment  of  time,  it  was  decreed  from  all  eter- 
nity that  these  words  should  be  spoken.  Her 
mind  held  still  her  heart  one  moment — then 
she  willed  to  hear  them. 

Austin  paused.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he 
could  not  breathe,  in  the  room.  The  air — 
the  walls  drew  in  too  close. 

"Will  you  come  into  the  garden ? " 

Miss  Ravenel  took  her  hat  from  the  hall 
chair,  and  a  light  fur;  as  Austin  stood  aside, 
she  led  the  way  through  the  great  garden 
window,  by  the  conservatory.  Since  the 
friend,  she  had  said  no  other  word.  In  the 
garden,  all  the  wind  had  stilled.  The  storm 
had  ended,  and  from  the  box  and  myrtle  came 
the  warm  afterbreath  as  of  a  summer  rain. 
Miss  Ravenel  led  the  way,  but  he,  coming 
into  the  little  quadrangle,  turned  aside  to  the 
old  dial,  so  that,  as  she  turned  to  face  him, 
they  were  some  yards  apart.  Then  he  spoke. 
"I  had  to  say — what  I  have  to  say,  and  shall 
always  have  to  say — that  I  love  you,  and  have 
always  loved  you,  and  shall  always  love  you." 
It  had  been  said.  And  he  did  not  alter  his 
standing  or  his  looking;  he  neither  changed 
nor  withdrew  his  gaze;  he  only  waited.  And 
still  Miss  Ravenel  was  silent. 

But  on  this  day  the  man  looked  full  at  her, 
looked  into  her  eyes.  She  was  too  brave  to 
drop  them.  And  as  they  stood  there,  face  to 
face,  in  the  little  garden,  one  might  have 
fancied  a  suggestion  of  duello  in  their  atti- 
tudes.   Then  he  went  on . 

"If  you  so  wish,  I  shall  never  ask  you  of 
yourself,  but  you  shall  now  know  of  me.  You 
are  all  that  there  is  to  me  in  this  world  or  the 
next.  And  if  " — one  moment  his  voice  faltered 
— "if  you  blame  me — Miss  Ravenel — no 
man  has  ever  loved  as  I  do  you."  Now  he 
stopped  and  would  be  silent.  Again  he  waited. 
Still  she  did  not  speak.  Afterwards,  he  re- 
membered that  birds  were  singing  softly; 
there  was  a  ray,  through  the  long  grass,  from 
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the  declining  sun;  nature  was  at  truce,  above 
the  high  green  garden  walls. 

At  last,  slowly,  she  dropped  her  eyes  to  the 
old  stone  dial — to  the  ground.  She  had  not 
looked  at  him.  Her  gaze  was  retrospective. 
Now  she  turned.  "Had  it  to  be  told?"  She 
spoke  very  lowly;  but  he  would  have  heard  the 
words  a  mile  away. 

"It  is  written  that  it  should  be  told—"  If 
he  took  one  step  toward  her,  he  checked  it. 
He  went  on: 

"This,  you  once  said,  was  your  world — 
Mary,  it  is  ours.  There  is  but  one.  If  you 
bid  me  go,  I  go.  But  I  pray  you,  let  me  go 
with  you.  I  shall  love  you  no  less  when  we 
are  gone  from  earth " 

Her  silence,  now,  drove  him  to  impetuous 
speech. 

"I  had  said  the  sin  was  mine,  but  that  there 
is  no  sin.  My  wife  has  absolved  me  from  all 
bonds.  I  need  not  tell  you  why,  but  it  is  so. 
She  is  lost.  If  my  child  grows  up  with  her, 
he  is  lost.    We  shall  not  injure  her." 

"A  woman  is  never  lost  so  long  as  a  man 
cares  for  her." 

The  man  shook  it  aside. 

"  We  can  be  happy  where  we  will.  Or  we 
can  choose  not  to  be  happy.  Before  God,  our 
lives  are  our  own.  She  wishes  to  leave  me. 
A  divorce " 

"Do  you  think  what  a  man  said  in  a 
court  room  would  make  a  difference — to  you 
and  I?" 

Then  first  the  rush  of  Austin's  will  encoun- 
tered— oh,  so  gently  1 — her  own.  Yet  there 
was  a  pride  in  the  /.  To  the  challenge,  his 
own  faith  responded.  True,  no  divorce  would 
absolve  them.  Let  them  break  God's  law 
if  they  would;  it  was  not  the  way  of  such  as 
they  were  to  make  a  shelter  of  the  statutes  of 
man.  If  God  forbade  their  coming  together, 
no  human  law  might  license  it.  Yet  urgently 
he  returned,  shifting  his  lance,  to  the  charge. 

"Then  let  us  break  with  it.  You  and  I. 
have  other  work,  elsewhere  in  the  world  than 
in  Newport  or  Fifth  Avenue — where  they 
hide  behind  conventions.  Right  or  wrong, 
we  are  not  such  as  they  are.  Miss  Ravenel,  I 
would  leave  it  all — and  work  among  the 
people — "    Very  gently  again  she  replied: 

"Do  you  think  that  we  are  put  here — you 
and  I"  (again  she  insisted  on  the  pronouns, 
with  some  divination  that  they  heartened 
him) — "Do  you  think  that  we  were  placed 
here,  you  and  I,  to  show  that  path  to  our 
people?" 

"They    need    never    know,"    murmured 


Austin.  And  then,  "The  sin  be  mine." 
And  then,  as  he  saw  her,  like  a  vision,  grow 
distant,  his  pulses  shook  and  he  trembled. 
Yet  not  one  moment  was  he  moved  to  so 
much  as  touch  her  hand.  The  love  that  he 
felt  for  her  went  by  all  earthly  love.  She 
seemed  to  know  this  and  she  dared . 

"I  do  not  think  it  is  a  sin  that  you  have 
spoken.    But  now " 

Then  Austin  strode  toward  her — but  stop- 
ped at  a  few  feet.  His  empty  hands  were 
trembling  convulsively.    She  let  him  speak. 

"It  was  always,  always — from  that  night 
of  the  music,  that  day  of  the  rain —  Miss 
Ravenel,  I  was  not  living  until  then.  Let  me 
then  stay  near  you,  and  stay  apart — let  me 
but  see  you —    No,  no,  I  love  you  so." 

Her  sad  smile  had  already  brushed  this 
aside.  At  his  last  words  she  had  seen  the 
noble  way. 

"  No,"  she  said.  "  Listen."  One  moment 
she  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  distant  sky  line; 
there  was  a  blue  rim  beneath  it  now.  The 
man  waited.  And  now  she  turned  her  eyes, 
albeit  slowly,  full  upon  him.  And  their 
light  was  in  his  soul. 

"Think  what  you  would  have  me  be.  And 
if — if  you  would  have  me " 

Then  there  was  a  long  silence.  The  man 
had  thrown  himself  to  the  ground.  It  was 
near  where  she  stood;  but  it  was  with  no  ges- 
ture of  throwing  himself  at  her  feet;  and  the 
woman  looked  at  him  very  gently,  for  he  was 
telling  the  truth.  So  he  knelt,  and  she  looked 
down  at  him.  Very  gently,  for  he  had  spoken 
true.  Louder,  now,  the  robins  were  singing; 
for  the  setting  sun  gleamed  on  the  raindrops. 

Then  after  quite  a  little  time  the  man  arose. 

"If  I  am  to  go  now,"  he  said  very  simply, 
"I  would  like  you  to  walk  with  me,  up  the 
brook  where  we  went  that  day —  I  have 
a  letter  for  you  there.  It  is  still  an  hour  be- 
fore— before  the  darki"    * 

Very  quietly  she  consented.  Again  they 
walked  together.  This  time  he  led  the  way. 
A  stranger  would  have  thought  them  lovers. 
No  words  were  spoken  by  them  on  the  ascent. 
It  was  only  when  they  got  to  the  gray  rock  in 
the  birches  of  the  summit.  The  blue  sky  to 
the  west  was  wider  now,  and  it  was  getting 
colder.  Austin  sank  in  the  ferns  and  began 
to  dig  in  the  rock  with  his  fingers.  The 
woman  looked  on,  wondering.  At  last  his 
hands  exposed  a  crevice,  and  reaching  his 
arm  far  down,  he  drew  out  a  yellowed  en- 
velope.   "It  is  a  letter,"  he  said.    "It  H 


"'Ob,  that   it  why  you  left  my   haute   party,'  said  Markoff." 
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been  there  three  years.  I  never  thought 
that  I  should  give  it  to  you.  But  you  will 
read  it,  dear,  now  that  I  am  going  away." 
She  took  it  from  his  hand,  reading  her  own 
name  on  the  earth-stained  paper.  "Only 
when  I  am  gone.  You  need  not  fear  to.  You 
know,  we  shall  never  speak  like  this  again. 
We  shall  never  see  each  other  again." 

He  was  following  her  way,  now.  And  now 
first,  her  heart  was  near  to  sinking.  She  held 
her  face  quite  still.  And  he  looked  at  her; 
he  looked  at  her  slender  figure,  at  the  white 
hands,  the  contour  of  her  face,  her  lips,  her 
eyes,  where  in  the  shadow  they  made  a  dim- 
ness. 

"We  may  not  meet  again."  Then  he 
added  quickly,  "But  I  am  very  happy,  dear 
Miss  Ravenel,  very  happy — if  you  will  keep 
the  letter."  Some  time  he  sat  there,  but 
they  said  nothing  more — and  then  she  rose 
to  go. 

Coming  down,  it  was  the  time  for  tea. 
Pinckney  asked  for  his  horse.  He  looked  a 
moment  at  the  "  Ossian,"  still  lying  on  her 
lounge.  Without  surprise,  he  read  from  the 
fly-leaf.  "My  father's  handwriting — I  have 
got  one  in  hers.  Miss  Ravenel,  they  must 
have  parted  as  we  have  done — 


V 


The  word  touched  the  breeding  of  his 
hostess.  "You  cannot  ride  on  to  night— it  is 
growing  so  cold.  I  am  sure  Ravenel  should 
offer  Mr.  Pinckney  one  night's  shelter " 

Austin  Pinckney  smiled  sadly.  "You 
know  the  night  and  the  cold  doesn't  matter— 
and  what  would  be  said " 

The  girl  drew  herself  up.  "We  Ravenels 
do  not  usuallv  remember  what  is  said.  And 
Miss  Aylwin  is  with  me " 

Austin  only  shook  his  head.  "Good 
night,  dear — it  is  not  very  cold."  For  the 
first  time  his  hand  touched  hers  that  day. 
"My  horse,  Jackson!"  Then,  as  he  turned 
back,  something  in  her  face  sent  a  shudder 
to  his  heart.  "Forgive  me,  oh,  forgive  me. 
Miss  Ravenel,  I  am  so  happy,  only  that  it 
has  been  spoken " 

So  he  rode  off  in  the  twilight  toward  the 
pale  gray  rim  that  opened  coldly  to  the  north- 
ward. It  was  true;  that  night,  he  was  very 
happy  that  he  had  spoken.  And  he  rode 
very  many  miles.  Poor  horse!  When  she 
was  sure  that  the  door  was  closed,  Miss 
Ravenel  returned  to  the  sofa  she  had  left 
three  hours  before.  The  book  lay  open  there, 
beneath  the  high  mahogany  arm.  She  buried 
her  face  in  its  open  page,  and  her  bright  hair 
streamed  downward 


(To  be  concluded.) 


BEYOND 


By   MARJORIE   BENTON   COOKE 


I  WONDER  if  in  some  dim  world  beyond, 
Whither  our  steps  may  lead  us  some  glad  day, 
There  may  be  heart  speech,  or  some  simple  way 

That  soul  may  call — companion  soul  respond? 

When  all  the  silent  heralds  of  the  dawn 

Tiptoe  across  the  hushed  world's  eastern  brim, 
Or  when  upon  the  moor,  wind  swept  and  grim, 

Some  revelation  flashes  and  is  gone, 

At  dusk,  when  all  the  banners  of  the  sun 
Fling  out  a  last  defiance  to  the  sea, 
My  vision,  dear,  takes  wing,  and  flies  to  thee, 

To  make  complete  a  pleasure  just  begun. 

Oh,  can  you,  Sweet,  across  the  miles  that  lie, 
Enjoy  the  quiet  harvest  of  my  eye? 


PUD  AND  THE    PLUNGER 
By  w.  a.  fraser 

Author  of  "  Thoroughbreds,"  "Sa'  {ada  Talts,"  tic. 
ILLUSTRATED    BV    THOMAS    FOGARTY 


f  IKE  a  great  emerald-dyed 
L    Easter  egg  lies  the  green- 
J    grassed    oval    embrasured 
J\  by  the  Morris  Park  race 
ll  course.      A    narrow   flesh- 
<    colored  ribbon  of  path  cuts 
^   diagonally  across  this 
neutral  ellipse  of  the  equine  battlefield,  from 
the  paddock  gate  to  an   assembly  of  low- 
shouldered  buildings  which  house  the  blue- 
blooded  children  of  patrician  thoroughbreds. 
At  seven  o'clock  one  May  morning  as  a 
merry  patter  of  sprightly  raindrops  tickled  the 
shingled  roofs  and  the  dusty  leaves  of  near-by 
elms,  a  small  man  darted  into  stall  3  of  stable 
g,  closed  the  two-part  door  behind  him,  and 
burrowed  like  a  mole  in  a  mound  of  straw. 

To  this  small  man  lawfully  belonged  a 
name,  Pudley  Connor;  but  achievement  had 
robbed  him  of  it  all  but  just  "Pud."  Daily 
in  the  Morning  Playman  there  was  a  column 
of  real  turf  literature,  moving  pictures  of  gal- 


loping thoroughbreds — vivacious,  sparkling, 
wise;  a  purling  brook  that  purled  joyously 
through  horseland  in  an  atmosphere  of  reality, 
signed  "Pud."  Therefore  Pudley  Connor  in 
his  real  greatness  was  "Pud." 

It  was  a  quaint,  droll,  solemn-eyed,  somber- 
jawed  Irish  face  that  showed  just  above  the 
gold-yellow  straw  in  No.  3  stall;  an  observer 
might  have  esteemed  it  as  belonging  to  a  cleric 
of  the  Roman  Church.  The  blue  eyes  sug- 
gested nothing  but  deep,  solemn,  complacent 
thought;  the  smooth,  unlined  contour  of  cheek 
and  jaw  corroborated  this,  with  the  addition 
of  fixedness  of  purpose. 

Suddenly  a  startling  metamorphosis  threw 
the  clerical  surmise  all  awry;  the  heavy  eye- 
brows perked  up;  the  blue  eyes  narrowed  in  a 
purple  intensity;  the  square  lower  jaw  under- 
shot like  a  bulldog's;  the  large  head  half 
turned  on  its  hidden  neck,  an  ear  was  glued  to 
the  board  partition  of  the  stall,  and  into  this 
eager    funnel   trickled    a   thin    voice,   clear, 


-* 
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penetrating  even  in  its  subdued  tone.  Then 
the  coarse,  unbitted  barytone  of  a  man-boy's 
smothered  the  falsetto  piping. 

Pud  knew  the  voices  so  well  that  the  pine 
boards  became  a  transparency;  he  saw  a  thin, 
smooth-cheeked,  hawk-faced  man,  and  a  well- 
knit,  compact  youth. 

"Plunger  Jack  Smade  and  his  unacknowl- 
edged bondman,  Jockey  Flett;  just  as  I 
thought!"  he  commented. 

Some  discussion  of  how  Smade's  colt  Free- 
lance had  galloped  under  Flett  in  a  work-out 
had  percolated  uninterestingly  through  the 
crevice;  but  now  Pud's  senses  tingled  as  the 
thin  voice  drawled: 

"I  saw  you  galloping  Barmon's  Magic 
Man  this  morning,  Flett;  I  timed  him  three- 
quarters  in  fourteen;  he  looks  good  business 
for  the  Belmont  stakes  Saturday." 

There  was  a  silent  pause,  gently  broken  in 
stall  3  by  a  stifled  exclamation  of  piety  from 
Pud,  as  a  pine  sliver  thrust  into  his  too-eager, 
pressing  ear;  speech  in  the  next  stall  was  in- 
deed silver,  and  Pud  wanted  even  the  small 
change.  Then  the  jockey's  bullfrog  voice 
grated  through  the  crack,  saying: 

"Yes,  I  rated  Magic  Man  at  about  a  four- 
teen gait,  I  thought.  The  big  brown's  got  all 
his  old  speed  with  him;  he's  the  easiest  horse 
to  rate  in  his  work  or  place  in  a  race  I  ever 
had  a  leg  up  on.  You  can  just  kid  him  to  do 
anything;  no  steels,  no  whip — just  whisper 
him.  He'll  bust  his  heart  trying  with  a  gentle 
hand  ride;  but  give  him  the  bud,  one  welt  in 
the  ribs,  and  he'll  curl  up  as  if  he'd  got  colic." 

"  Hm-m-m-m-ah ! "  Smade's  drawling,  pon- 
dering, meditative  ejaculation  was  like  the 
strum  of  a  cello  string.  He  was  attuning 
Flett's  information  to  some  project.  Presently 
he  said:  "Well,  on  his  work-out  this  morning 
Magic  Man  ought  to  win  the  Withers — with 
a  good  ridel  He'll  be  a  short  price  in  the 
betting — there  was  a  flock  of  rail  birds  timing 
him  this  morning,  and  that  pudding-faced 
little  Irishman,  Pud,  will  write  a  string  of 
lingo  in  his  paper  that'll  put  the  public  on; 
Magic  Man'll  be  a  6  to  5  shot,  that's  all." 

Pud  cursed  softly  to  himself.  "Pudding 
face!"  and  all  because  once  he  had  saved  the 
public  from  backing  Smade's  Tinkle  Bell 
when  that  horse  was  dead  to  the  world. 

"Well,  sir,"  the  coarse  voice  said,  "if  that's 
the  case  I  think  you've  got  the  chance  of  your 
life  to  scorch  the  ring." 

"How's  that,  Flett?"  the  voice  was  like  a 
razor  edge  in  its  incisive  eagerness. 

"Magic  Man  was  hangin'  on  the  bit  at  the 


finish  this  morning;  he  was  ready  to  quit — 
all  out;  he  can't  get  the  Withers  mile,  not 
against  such  horses  as  Osceola." 

"I  thought  he  finished  strong — it  looked 
like  it — you  never  moved  on  him,  Flett." 

"You  don't  have  to,  to  get  the  last  ounce 
out  of  Magic.  I've  ridden  Osceola  an'  I 
know  what  he  can  do.  He'll  take  Magic 
Man  by  the  head  an'  run  him  off  his  legs." 

"The  brown  colt  can  hold  Osceola  at  that 
game,  Flett;  he's  as  fast  as  anything  on 
the  turf  to-day.  An'  little  Binks'U  have  the 
mount  on  Osceola,  and  you  hold  it  over  that 
boy  in  a  finish  more  than  the  chestnut  has  it 
over  Magic  Man.  Binks  is  only  a  kid;  he 
hasn't  got  the  strength  to  finish  with  you." 

"I  guess  that's  right,  sir.  If  I  had  the 
mount  on  Osceola  I  could  beat  Magic  Alan 
in  the  Withers." 

Again  there  was  a  pause,  a  losing  of  the 
voices.  Pud  could  hear  a  foot  scraping  at 
the  earth  bed  of  the  stall.  It  was  Smade's 
boot  as  he  revolved  something  in  his  mind. 

"The  race  is  between  Magic  Man  and 
Osceola,  you  think  ?  "  he  asked  presently. 

"Yes,  for  sure!" 

"It'll  be  a  close  thing — and  with  a  good 
ride  you  pick  Osceola  to  win,  eh?" 

"Yes." 

"Magic'U  be  a  hot  favorite;  there  hasn't 
been  a  whisper  about  Osceola  yet,  and  he 
ought  to  be  as  good  as  10  to  1." 

"There  won't  be  anything  about  the 
chestnut,  either;  Jack  Gordon  don't  advertise 
much  when  he's  goin'  to  win  a  iace.  He'll 
be  10  to  1  right  enough,  an'  anything  that 
beats  him'll  cop  the  purse." 

Pud  heard  the  muffled  crunch  of  cautious 
footsteps  in  the  next  stall,  and  he  burrowed 
under  the  straw.  Then  the  steps  sounded 
coming  back,  and  the  listener  knew  that 
Smade — cautious,  foxy  Smade — had  recon- 
noitered  at  the  stall  door,  and  now  there 
would  be  something  doing.  The  record  of 
the  doing  came  almost  at  once  in  the  thin 
voice  cutting  through  the  crack. 

"Davie,  my  boy,  I  was  going  to  have  a 
heavy  plunge  on  Magic  Man — a  good  horse 
and  a  good  jock  for  mine  always — but  if 
Osceola  can  win  I  can  knock  Mr.  Bookmaker 
Joeull  plumb  off  the  block;  I'll  put  a  crimp 
in  his  roll  that  will  make  it  look  like  the 
collection  at  a  nigger  camp-meeting." 

"Osceola  can  win  if  his  jock  don't  mess 
him  about." 

"You  don't  make  many  mistakes,  Davie, 
and  from  what  you  say  nothing  but  your 


"Speech   in   the   next  stall  i 


indeed  silver,  and  Pud  t 


I   the 


W/  change." 


horsemanship  will  keep  the  chestnut  Osceola 
from  copping  the  Withers." 

"It  looks  that  way  to  me.  That  kid  will 
get  rattled  when  I  make  a  bluff  at  him,  an1 
he'll  start  to  ride  just  when  I  want  him  to. 
He'll  mess  Osceola  about  when  he  ought  to 
leave  him  alone.    He  may  win  even  at  that." 

"Now,  Davie,  believing  as  I  do  that 
Osceola  is  the  best  horse,  I'm  going  to  bet  ten 


thousand  on  him.  I  know  you're  a  straight 
boy — won't  interfere  with  anybody  else's 
horse  in  a  race,  wanting  to  win  on  the  level  or 
not  at  all;  and  if  it  comes  to  a  neck  and  neck 
finish,  and  you  know  your  horse  is  beat,  you'll 
be  too  much  of  a  little  gentleman  to  throw 
any  cowboy  tactics  into  a  decent  little  chap 
like  Binks.    Ain't  that  so,  Flett  ?  " 

("The  damn  hypocrite! "  interjected  Pud.) 
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"I  haven't  been  fined  or  set  down  this 
season  for  rough  riding,  Mr.  Smade,  and  if 
Magic  Man  can't  win  I  ain't  goin'  to  take  any 
chances  of  bein'  put  on  the  carpet  for  in- 
terferin'  with  any  other  horse  in  the  race;  it 
wouldn't  be  fair  to  Mr.  Barmon,  for  they'd 
disqualify  Magic  Man,  an'  take  second 
money  away." 

"That's  right,  Flett;  you  ain't  blowing  off 
any  hot  air  there.    A 
jockey  has  got  to  be 
pretty    careful    these 
days." 

"I'll  be  up  against 
it,  sir,  whatever  I  do 
riding  Magic  Man. 
I  can  see  my  finish 
with  the  rooters.  If 
Osceola  gets  to  my 
mount  in  the  stretch, 
an'  it's  dingdong  be- 
tween us,  an'  I  sit 
tight  as  I  ought  to, 
the  stand'll  howl  that 
I  wasn't  tryin'  a  yard. 
If  I  pull  the  whip  an' 
cut  a  monogram  on 
the  brown's  flank, 
they'll  bust  their  giz- 
zards cheering.  That 
owl -eyed  Irishman,  / 
Pud,  he'll  sit  up  there 
in  the  press  row  blink- 
ing his  peeps,  an'  he'll 
write  in  his  paper  that 
I  made  a  hurricane 
finish,  but  that  I  went 
to  sleep  in  the  stretch 
and  came  too  late 
with  my  mount— that 

I  drew  it  too  fine;  that  "Plunger  Jo 

I  was  playing  to  the 

gallery  by  trying  to  win  by  an  eyelash— 
Oh,  1  know  just  how  he'll  slop  over.  And 
that  same  whip  play  would  cost  Magic  the 
race,  for  he'd  sulk;  he  won't  stand  for 
punishment  when  he's  doing  his  best,  I  can 
tell  you.  But  if  I  just  sit  tight,  holding 
my  mount  straight,  the  big  brown  giving 
bis  heart's  blood  to  win,  an'  I'm  beat, 
them  damn  qui II -drivers 'II  ring  in  something 
under  big  headlines  about  my  throwin'  the 
Withers;  then  Pinkerton's  men'll  be  nosin' 
about,  an'  the  judges'll  have  all  the  bettin' 
sheets  up—I  know,  it's  hell  for  the  jockey 
always.  When  I  get  to  be  a  steward,  I'm 
goin'  to  frame  up  a  race  where  every  horse 


gets  first  money — then  thev'll  all  be  satis 
fied." 

"Well,  if  I  were  you,  Flett,  and  I  saw 
Osceola  had  me  beat,  I'd  make  that  grand- 
stand  play — I'd   give   them   the   whipping 
finish.    See,  Flett?    Then  there  couldn't  be 
any  kick  coming  to  anybody.     I'm  going  to 
bet  on  Osceola,  as  he's  the  best  horse;  eight 
thousand  for  yours  truly,  and  two  thousand 
for  the  litde  boy  that 
lives  in  the  lane.     If 
anything  happens  be- 
tween now  and  Sat- 
urday to  switch  you 
from    your   present 
idea,  give  me  the  of- 
fice.    I  want  you  to 
ride  Freelance  in  the 
Juvenile  if  Baraion 
isn't   starting   any- 
thing.    I'm  off  now; 
I    see    Dick    coming 
back  to  stables  with 
my  string." 

Pud  waited,  listen- 
ing to  the  echo  of  de- 
parting feet.  When 
the  subtle  Smade  and 
the  reciprocal  Fleit 
had  gone,  he  slipped 
from  (he  storage  stall 
and  plodded  across 
the  grassed  inner  field 
toward  the  paddock, 
his  big  head  heavily 
drooped  in  cogitation. 
What  a  strong  story- 
had  he  gotten;  what 
a  glamorous  prospect 
of  a  newspaper  scoop 
k  Smade."  it  held— a  flash-light, 

electrifying  write  up, 
proving  that  Osceola  ought  to  win  the 
Withers  next  Saturday!  The  other  fellows 
on  the  paper  would  jeer  at  him  for  a  fatuous 
relater  of  pipe  dreams.  They  would  lug  forth 
the  dog-eared  dope-book,  and  prove  by  un- 
imi>assioned  figures  that  he  was  a  fool  and 
Osceola  a  skate.  And  then  when  Osceola 
had  won — heavens!  how  he  would  score! 

Swimming  through  these  azure  clouds  rose- 
flushed,  he  came  breast  against  the  paddock 
gate,  unsympathetic  awakening  barrier  that 
threw  him  rudely  to  prosaic  earth,  to  the 
mundane  atmosphere  of  the  tout,  stable-boy, 
horse-rubber  paddock.  And  by  that  strange 
correlation  of  forces  that  so  often  obtains. 


PUD    AND    THE    PLUNGER 
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just  dear  of  the  gate's  inward  swing  stood 
Austin  Barmon,  owner  of  Magic  Man.  The 
small,  symmetrical  figure  awakened  a  quite 
forgotten  something  in  Pud's  mind.  He  owed 
a  great  deal  to  the  Morning  Playman — he 
owed  much  to  his  hand's  labor;  but  above  all 
this,  everything  that  he  now  stood  for  in  his 
advancement  was  to  be  credited  to  Barmon 's 
friendship,  for  it  was  the  all-powerful  small, 
dark-faced  man  standing  there  beneath  an 
elm  tree  that  had  put  him  on  his  feet. 

Pud  walked  round  and  round  in  a  little 
circle,  like  a  thoroughbred  waiting  for  the 
signal  to  battle,  pitting  against  each  other  two 
divergent  interests — his  own  priceless  scoop 
and  Barmon's  proprietary  right  in  this  shady 
secret.  Pud  knew  Barmon's  method  well; 
it  was  the  method  of  deep,  strong  waters 
that  use  their  force  silently.  He  would  say, 
"Don't  speak  of  this :  leave  it  to  me." 

Gradually  in  Pud's  mind  the  problem  sim- 
plified itself  to:  Was  his  real  duty  to  himself 
and  his  paper  or  to  the  owner  of  Magic  Man, 
the  prospective  victim  of  Smade's  unrighteous 
cupidity  ? 

Fate  thrust  Barmon  forward  to  claim  his 
own.  He  sauntered  leisurely  over  to  the  one 
in  doubt,  saying  pleasantly: 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Connor.  Anything 
new?  Magic  Man  did  a  good  work-out  this 
morning — how  do  you  like  him  for  the 
Withers?" 

Then  Connor  told  the  owner  just  what  sort 
of  a  chance  he  had  in  the  stake — all  about  it. 
The  well  chiseled  dark  face  held  tantalizingly 
placid  to  the  very  end  of  the  story;  and  when 
Pud  had  finished,  Barmon  said: 

"I  suspected  that  Flett  was  under  the  influ- 
ence of  that  clever  plunger.  It's  unfortunate, 
for  he's  the  best  jock  in  America  to-day.  And 
the  other — well,  he's  a  menace  to  honest 
racing.  I'm  glad  that  I've  got  a  chance  at  the 
pair  of  them.  It  will  cost  me  the  race,  though ; 
nobody  can  ride  Magic  Man  like  that  boy." 

"If  you'll  allow  me,  Mr.  Barmon,"  Pud 
began,  "I  think  I'd  go  slow.  I  wouldn't 
change  the  jockey.  I'd  say  nothing  about  it 
till  he  was  ready  to  mount;  then  I'd  take  him 
to  one  side  and  tell  him  to  hand  his  whip  over 
to  the  trainer.  And  I'd  tell  him  why,  too, 
sir.  He'd  win  right  enough  then  if  Magic 
Man  had  it  in  him.  The  money  he'd  get 
from  Smade  wouldn't  be  in  it  with  the  loss  of 
thirty  thousand  a  year  that  would  go  if  you 
had  his  license  taken  away." 

Barmon  smoothed  the  grass  with  the  toe 
of  his  boot  in  silence  for  a  long  time. 


"I  must  think  of  my  duty  to  the  turf,"  he 
said  presently.     "If  I  do  that " 

"If  something  crooked  had  occurred,"  Pud 
interrupted,  "then  there'd  be  but  one  course, 
exposure.  But  this  is  something  altogether 
in  your  own  stable,  an  intended  trick  that  you 
can  frustrate  better  in  this  quiet  way.  It  will 
save  a  good  jockey  to  the  racing,  and  we  need 
them.  There's  never  been  anything  against 
Flett  except  this  suspicion  of  Smade's  evil 
influence;  and  with  the  boy,  I  believe  that's 
really  a  case  of  gratitude.  Smade  made  a 
jockey  of  him,  and  he's  got  a  foolish  miscon- 
ception of  honor;  he  thinks  he  ought  to  stick 
to  the  man  that  gave  him  his  step." 

"But  we  want  to  get  rid  of  Smade — we 
don't  want  him  on  the  turf;  he  poisons  the 
whole  racing  atmosphere." 

"You  can  do  that,  sir,  without  touching  the 
boy.  If  you  bring  it  up  now,  Flett  will  deny 
everything;  so  will  Smade.  You  have  no 
evidence  but  my  word." 

"That's  sufficient,  Connor;  the  stewards 
will  take  your  word  against  a  dozen  Smades." 

"But  remember  how  clever  their  talk  was, 
sir.  All  through  it  the  crook  was  advising 
Flett  to  be  an  honest  boy.  He's  so  slick  that 
even  when  he  thinks  there  is  no  one  listening 
he  gives  nothing  a  way.  With  no  other  evidence 
they  might  wriggle  out  of  it;  and  after  that  you 
wouldn't  dare  to  ride  Flett  on  Magic  Man. 
If  you  give  no  sign,  Smade  will  play  Osceola 
in  the  books  for  a  killing.  He  bets  markers, 
and  you  can  have  the  betting  sheets  up,  and 
then  you'll  have  the  collateral  evidence  that'll 
nail  him." 

Barmon 's  dark  eyes  rested  upon  the  broad, 
good-natured  face  of  the  speaker  admir- 
ingly. 

"You  ought  to  be  in  the  diplomatic  service, 
Connor,"  he  said;  "you're  too  clever  for  a 
small  job." 

"If  I  were  half  as  clever  again,  sir,  I 
wouldn't  be  quite  up  to  my  work;  it  isn't  a 
small  job,  it's  a  great  big  one." 

"I'll  think  it  over,  Connor;  I  believe  you're 
right.  Smade's  been  a  little  too  slick  for  us  to 
catch  him,  so  far,  but  I  believe  he  has  trapped 
himself  this  time.  And  incidentally  he'll  drop 
a  queer  penny  to  the  books  over  Osceola  if 
Magic  Man  gets  a  good  ride.  I  thank  you, 
Connor." 

Barmon  turned  on  his  heel  quickly  as  he 
was  moving  away,  saying: 

"By  the  way,  I  forgot  something.  What 
about  you — you  lose  a  good  story  for  the 
Playman?" 
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"I  know  it;  and  I  do  lose  it.  There'll  be 
nothing  doing  in  the  paper." 

Saturday  morning  when  John  Smade  read 
in  the  Playman  an  unqualified  prognostica- 
tion that  Magic  Man  would  win  the  Withers 
stakes,  he  smiled  sardonically;  when  his  sharp 
red-brown  eyes  lettered  out  the  statement  that 
Osceola  would  get  the  place,  he  cursed  softly. 
Subconsciously  he  raced  up  the  column  and 
read,  "By  ' Pud/"  "Damn  that  pudding- 
faced  scribbler!"  he  swore.  "Who's  touted 
him  on  to  Osceola  as  the  contender?  That 
cool  trick'll  cut  the  price — he'll  be  3  to  1." 

Smade  puffed  angrily  at  his  cigar,  mentally 
figuring  the  loss  those  few  lines  would  cause 
him.  At  10  to  1  ten  thousand  would  net  a 
hundred  thousand,  at  3  to  1,  thirty  thou- 
sand. 

"  Blast  that  owl-eyed  tout!  He  does  me  up 
for  seventy  thousand.  But  his  Magic  Man 
money  will  be  all  to  the  bad — that's  some 
consolation!" 

At  four  o'clock,  thirty  thousand  humans, 
high-pressured  by  the  thrill  of  excitement, 
waited  for  the  parade  of  thoroughbreds,  lean- 
necked,  muscle-draped  princes  of  the  purple 
blood,  that  would  soon  come  in  step  of 
conscious  pride  down  tire  broad>  harrow-cush- 
ioned path  of  strife,  the  gay  rainbow  of  the 
bright  silks  rounding  the  moving  picture  into 
a  delight  to  the  healthy  eye. 

In  the  paddock  a  circle  of  men  watched 
the  trainer  pulling  with  his  strong  hands, 
even  his  teeth,  the  girth  on  Magic  Man  to  the 
last  possible  hole.  The  big  brown  lashed  out 
with  his  long-quartered  leg,  and  champed 
objectingly  at  the  light  snaffle  in  his  mouth, 
clinking  staccato  notes  from  its  iron  bars 
against  his  teeth. 

"He  looks  fit,  Connor,"  the  owner  said,  as 
his  eyes  rested  lovingly  on  the  mighty  son  of 
Necromancer. 

"The  old  horse'll  be  a  handful  to-day,  sir," 
a  voice  said  at  Barmon's  elbow.  He  turned 
quickly. 

"Ah,  Flett,  I— see  here!" 

The  owner  moved  away,  followed  by  his 
jockey,  on  down  to  the  lower  fence  of  the  pad- 
dock. Pud  saw  the  boy's  face  suddenly  pale 
as  Barmon  talked;  then  it  settled  into  a  look 
of  relief,  and  he  nodded  his  head  in  affirma- 
tion of  something.  Owner  and  jockey  came 
quickly  back  as  the  call  to  mount  horses  rang 
through  the  paddock. 

One,  two — eight  big-quartered,  deep- 
chested,  silk-skinned  sons  of  blood  sires  lined 
out  of  the  little  grassed  inclosure,  in  them- 


selves the  value  of  a  dozen  broad-acred  farms 
thronged  by  plebeian  workaday  cousins. 

"It's  all  right,  Connor.  I'm  feeling  pretty 
safe,  thanks  to  you,"  the  favorite's  owner  said, 
as  he  walked  for  a  few  steps  beside  Pud- 
"  I've  ordered  a  little  present  with  your  initials 
on,  over  the  winning  of  the  Withers — win  or 
lose,  I  mean." 

"I  tell  you,  Mr.  Barmon,  that  chestnut  son 
of  Seminole  is  a  grand-looking  horse — he  looks 
good  enough  to  give  Magic  Man  the  time  of 
his  life  to-day." 

"Osceola?  Oh,  yes!  he's  a  good  one. 
But  Magic  Man  is  pretty  near  the  best  horse 
I  ever  had  in  my  stable — and  I've  had  a 
few." 

Pud  turned  through  the  gate  to  the  club 
lawn  at  Barmon's  elbow,  saying:  "I  can't 
quite  shake  off  what  Flett  said  about  Magic 
Man  hanging  on  the  bit  at  the  three-quarters 
— this  is  a  mile — is  the  colt  short  of  work?" 

"Flett  is  just  a  jockey,  and  they're  of  a 
limited  mental  caliber;  with  them  the  obvious 
is  the  alpha  and  omega  of  all  things.  Magic 
Man  is  well  named,  for  he's  full  of  sleight  of 
hand — he's  got  brains.  He  knew  just  as  well 
as  the  jockey  did  that  he'd  done  his  chore 
when  he  was  breasting  the  finish  in  the  three- 
quarter  gallop.  He's  a  big,  good-natured, 
lazy  chap  that  will  do  his  best  in  his  own  way, 
and  he  was  just  letting  himself  down  when 
there  was  no  more  pressure  needed.  He'll  do 
the  same  to-day  at  the  mile  with  a  good  ride; 
he'll  hold  Osceola  safe,  and  just  win — you'll 
see.  Magic  would  make  a  race  of  it  with  a 
fat  steer.  Besides,  Flett  and  the  man  behind 
him,  clever  as  they  are,  don't  know  everything. 
My  horse  may  have  been  carrying  ten  pounds 
more  in  the  lead  cloth  that  morning  than 
Flett  thought." 

"There's  Smade  watching  the  horses  like  a 
hawk,"  Pud  said,  nodding  to  where  the  plun- 
ger stood  beyond  the  picket  fence  on  the 
grandstand  lawn;  "I  wonder  if  he's  had  his 
plunge  on  Osceola?  He  usually  waits  tili 
they're  at  the  post." 

"And  that  plunge  will  nail  him  at  last," 
Barmon  added  with  a  ring  of  satisfaction  in 
his  voice.  "  When  I've  got  that  proof  to  back 
up  your  story,  he'll  get  a  notice  that  no  further 
entries  will  be  received  from  him.  We'll  trv 
him  on  that  for  a  time,  and  if  anything  more 
crops  up — well,  we'll  see." 

The  horses  had  turned  from  the  parade, 
and  as  they  passed  on  their  way  to  the  chute 
of  the  Withers  Mile,  Pud  noticed  Jockey 
Flett's  hand  drop  carelessly,  casually,  and  the 
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fingers  touch  for  a  second  the  number  on  his 
saddlecloth. 

"I  wonder  if  that's  a  little  superstitious 
touch  for  luck,"  Pud  muttered  to  himself; 
"curious  thing  to  do." 

Across  the  picket  fence  this  trifle  had  struck 
a  man  a  staggering  blow.  Smade,  watching 
with  his  keen,  glittering  eyes,  uttered  an 
exclamation  as  Flett's  fingers  caressed  for  a 
second  No.  3  on  the  saddlecloth. 

"Hell!"  he  ejaculated.  "What's  Flett  giv- 
ing me — the  double  cross  ?   His  mount's  num- 
ber is  the  winner— what 
the  devil  does  he  mean 
by  that  ?   Is  he  going  to 
ride  it  out?" 

It  was  an  old-time 
signal  between  the  two, 
plunger  and  jockey;  the 
eleventh-hour  tip,  the 
final  sum  of  knowledge; 
the  jockey's  opinion 
after  his  last  orders 
from  trainer  and  owner. 
To-day  Smade  had  not 
been  waiting  for  it,  not 
expecting  it;  he  had 
stood  there  more  from 
force  of  habit,  from  ad- 
herence to  his  rule  never 
to  bet  till  the  horses  had  ' 
gone  to  the  post.  That 
simple  touch  was  like 
the  finger  of  Fate,  up- 
setting his  carefully  laid 
plans.  He  stood  with 
knitted  brow  ponder- 
ing. Perhaps  it  was  a 
bit  of  forge!  fulness  on 
the  part  of  the  jockey.  ^ 

No,  Flett  never  made 
mistakes.  "Austin  Ban 

But  what  was  he  to 
do — switch  and  plunge  on  Magic  Man?  Yes 
—no!  If  the  signal  had  been  a  mistake,  then 
indeed  he  would  be  in  the  hole.  To  plunge  on 
Magic  Man  while  perhaps  Flett  threw  the  race 
to  Osceola?  No,  a  dozen  times  no.  Some- 
body must  have  given  Flett  to  understand 
that  he  must  win.     Had  there  been  a  leak? 

Now  he  must  decide  at  once,  for  the  horses 
were  turning  into  the  chute  for  the  start. 

"I'll  just  stand  on  the  ground  and  watch 
this,"  Smade  said  to  himself;  "I  don't  like  the 
looks  of  it.  If  I  don't  bet  on  the  race,  and 
I've  got  no  horse  in  it,  it'll  take  a  devil  of  a  lot 
of  talk  to  put  anything  up  to  me.    Yes,  I 


guess  Flett's  going  to  win  right  enough,"  he 
muttered  the  next  minute,  "he's  got  Magic 
Man  as  quiet  as  a  lamb,  nosing  the  barrier  for 
a  fly  away  home.  Ah,  yes,  I  guess  it's  right 
enough." 

As  he  spoke,  from  the  chute  a  stream  issued, 
a  billowy,  undulating  rapid,  upon  the  waves  of 
which  rode  gay-colored  people  in  cockle-shell 
craft.  Barmen's  gray  silk  jacket  fluttered  in 
front;  then  a  ghostly  white,  black-mottled, 
drew  up,  sped  level  for  fifty  yards,  then 
showed  in  front.  And  a  chestnut  head  nodded 
heckoningly  half  a 
length  in  the  lead. 

"Gad,  what  a  combi- 
nation!" Smade  mut- 
tered. "Osceola  with 
that  speed,  ridden  by  a 
pin-head  boy  that 
thinks  he's  riding  quar- 
ter dashes  in  Texas! 
And  Flett's  kidding 
him!  Binks  thinks  he's 
going  to  gallop  on  and 
steal  the  rail.  Oh,  you 
damn  babe',  how'd  I 
feel  now  if  I  had  ten 
thousand  on  you?" 

Downthebackstretch 
raced  the  two  blooded 
knights,  the  equine  war- 
riors, and  at  their  heels 
trailed  the  reaching, 
striving  mob  of  another 
class.  And  always  with 
pricked  ears  Magic 
Man's  brown  head  rose 
and  fell  rhythmically 
between  the  rail  that  his 
jockey's  foot  almost 
touched  as  he  sped,  and 
ion,  owner.  the  chestnut  quarter  of 

Osceola.  Strive  and 
drive  and  cluck  as  he  might,  Binks  could  not 
draw  away  the  clear  length  he  needed  to  close 
in  on  the  rail. 

And  Flett,  sitting  like  a  babe  in  its  mother's 
lap,  nursed  the  big  brown  gently,  knowing 
that  the  horse  knew,  and  that  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  but  just  let  the  brainless 
one  on  Osceola  worry  the  gallant  chestnut. 

Around  the  lower  turn,  unchanged  in 
position,  they  raced;  and  men  in  the  grand 
stand  and  on  the  lawn  spoke  foolish  words  of 
how  Osceola  had  got  the  favorite  beaten;  and 
others  in  rebuttal  knew  that  Flett  was  just 
kidding  the  boy. 
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At  the  turn  into  the  straight  came  the  time 
when  all  who  rode  must  drive.  With  whip 
and  spur  and  knee  the  second  division  urged 
their  horses,  and  scrambled  for  place.  And 
the  brown  and  the  chestnut  ran  a  race  of  same- 
ness, tantalizing,  monotonous,  a  coupled-up 
parade. 

All  up  the  stretch  Magic  Man,  big  and 
powerful  in  his  stride,  hammered  thesounding 
earth  with  his  strong  hoofs,  glued  against  the 
rail;  and  half  a  length  to  the  good  the  chestnut, 
urged  by  the  clamor- 
ing imp  on  his  back, 
strained    his   mighty 
muscles,    his    neck 
rigid  with  endeavor 
and  his  ears  pricked 
in  honesty;  but  ever 
at  his  shoulder,  like 
little  lamps  of  danger, 
gleamed  the  red, 
wide-gasping  nostrils 
of  Magic  Man. 

In  curious,  con- 
glomerate thought 
Smade  watched  the 
struggle.  Why  had  he 
weakened — why  had- 
n't he  the  ten  thou- 
sand on  Osceola  — 
or  twenty  thousand? 
Surely  Magic  Man 
■was  hanging  in  cow- 
ard mutiny  on  the  bit. 
And  yet  it  was  a  fool 
atop  the  chestnut;  not 
one  who  held  the 
other  horse  safe,  sat- 
isfied with  his  lead. 
Rather  one  who,  if 
Osceola  had  it  in  him, 
would  be  two  lengths, 
yea,  ten  lengths  in 

front.     This  was  a  "J°^'y 

brainless  cub  who 

had  raced  from  the  barrier — was  even  now 
with  nothing  in  hand  for  the  real  time  of 
racing,  the  time  of  winning,  the  last  dozen 
strides. 

And  Flett  beyond,  crouched  close  to  the 
brown  wither,  had  never  moved,  had  never 
taken  from  the  gallant  Magic  Man  an  ounce 
of  bis  strength  in  uselessness.  That  was  art! 
It  was  the  one  thing  in  excellence  Plunger 
Smade  could  understand,  this  priceless  horse- 
manship. He  knew  every  mood  of  the 
jockey's  riding;  that  patient  wait  meant — 


victory;  the  touch  on  the  saddlecloth  number 
had  been  a  message. 

At  Smade's  elbow,  all  about  him,  men  cast 
the  shadow  of  their  knowledge  before  the 
event.  "Theoutsiderwinsl  Osceola's  got  the 
favorite!  Magic  Man's  beat!"  One,  poison- 
ous of  mind,  cursed  that  Jockey  Flett  was 
throwing  the  race — pulling  the  favorite! 

Now  the  gray  silk  flutters  higher  in  the 
crackling  wind;   a  demoniac  contortion  of 
struggle  twists  Flett's  face.     The  brown  is 
pushed  up:  his  muz- 
zle,  black    with    the 
dew  of  strife,  regis- 
ters on  the  chestnut's 
neck,  inch    by   inch, 
the  lengthening  of 
his  stride;  he  eats  into 
the  lead  Osceola  has 
held  foralmost  a  mile; 
now  the  two  heads, 
golden  chestnut  and 
I  lacquer  brown,   rise 

and  fall  together;  the 
breath  from  their 
scorched  lungs  sears 
each  other's  eyes;  the 
little  man  in  gray 
surges  his  shoulders 
forward  in  smooth 
rhythmic  time  to  the 
cadence  of  the  beat- 
ing hoofs  beneath;  he 
lifts  the  tired  head 
gently  with  the  bit; 
his  hands  hold  the 
sweet  strength  of  a 
woman's.  A  thing  of 
many  joints — a  flab- 
by doll,  flail-armed, 
rocks  drunkenly 
athwart  the  withers 
of  Osceola;  it  sways 
Flett."  the  pendulum  of  his 

delicate  poise;  his 
smooth,  gliding  muscles  quiver  and  rasp;  the 
blood  hangs  in  his  strained  heart  and  thickens; 
his  eyes  fight  the  blue  glaze  that  blurs  them; 
something  black  glides  past ;  he  falters,  sways, 
a  cataract  of  forms  and  noises  swirls  around 
him;  he  is  the  broken  toyof  Binks'  foolishness. 
A  hush  stilled  the  clamor;  in  the  stand  a 
pair  of  race  glasses  fell  with  a  crash;  No.  3 
crawled  up  a  post,  and  the  stand  rocked 
with  the  roar  of  many  throats — the  push  of 
a  multitude,  crying  a  shibboleth,  "Magic 
Man  winsl" 
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!\NUELITA  shooed  the 
chickens  one  way,  pursing 
out  lips  as  scarlet  as  the  ripe 
cacao;  with  a  round,  cop- 
per-tinted arm  she  wielded 
a  length  of  bamboo  to  prod 
the  pigs  the  other.  An  exit 
made,  she  pulled  the  door  shut  behind  her  to 
keep  out  the  naked  babies  cluttered  before  it 
among  pigs  and  chickens,  and  took  a  proud, 
leisurely  look  up  and  down  the  double  row  of 
paja- thatched  huts. 

It  was  Sunday  afternoon,  and  fairly  cool, 
for  the  almost  vertical  Venezuelan  sun  was 
screened  by  the  drab  clouds  of  a  gathering 
storm.  So  the  womankind  of  the  San  Ja- 
cinto hacienda  were  before  their  low  houses, 
some  with  men  beside  them,  others  alone  but 
gossiping  volubly  to  whomever  chanced  near. 
Manuelita  bent  her  pretty  head  to  survey 
the  slipper-like  alpargatas  Ricardo  had  just 
bought  her,  and  the  new  skirt,  bright-figured, 
and  of  a  length  that  left  the  leg  bare  from 
dimpled  knee  to  foot.  Then,  smoothing  her 
little  jacket,  and  putting  her  wide  straw  hat 
at  its  jauntiest  angle,  she  set  off  slowly  down 
the  narrow,  dirty  street. 

At  some  distance  along  it,  was  Antonia 
Toro,  slouching,  hands  on  hips,  in  her  own 
door.  When  she  saw  Manuelita  advancing, 
she  straightened,  and  let  her  bony  hands  fall, 
clinched,  against  her  petticoat.  Small  eyes 
half  closed  in  hate,  frowzy  head  thrust  forward, 
she  began  to  call  out,  addressing  a  neighbor, 
but  aiming  her  words  at  her  successful  rival. 
"Bah!"  she  cried,  with  a  laugh.  "Look 
how  our  parrot's  new  feathers  stick  out!" 

Manuelita  heard,  and  walked  more  slowly. 
Her  brown  eyes  sparkled  delightedly,  her 
round  chin  went  up,  her  red  mouth  parted  in 
a  smile  over  even,  white  teeth. 

"Bah!"  snorted  Antonia  again,  and  put 


out  her  tongue.  "  Let  her  strut  now.  But — 
ha!  ha! — Ricardo  is  a  man  that  likes  change. 
Who  knows?" 

There  was  a  threat  in  the  hoarse  voice.  It 
stung  Manuelita.    She  paused. 

"When  did  a  man  choose  a  rotten  instead 
of  a  ripe  banana?"  she  inquired  sweetly,  and 
raised  her  plump  shoulders. 

At  that,  a  laugh  ran  from  hut  to  hut. 
Antonia's  wrath  grew. 

"How  long  does  the  ripe  stay  ripe?"  she 
cried.    "Ricardo  will  go.    Ha!  ha!" 

Manuelita  was  proceeding  gracefully.  Now 
she  stopped  once  more,  turning  her  full, 
girlish  throat  to  look  round. 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  "when  RioTuy  flows 
back  to  the  mountains." 

Ricardo  came  by  Antonia's  a  little  later, 
just  as  the  last  scattered  drops  of  a  heavv 
downpour  were  falling.  He  was  mud  to  the 
waist,  muddy  of  face,  and  dripping,  One 
hand  was  busy  with  a  cigarette;  from  a  finger 
of  the  other,  by  their  heel  straps,  hung  his 
alpatgalas.  He  had  been  out  since  noon, 
walking  across  the  ditches  of  the  hacienda. 

Again  Antonia  was  slouching  in  her  door. 

"Loan  me  your  fire,  Ricardo?"  she  asked. 

He  glanced  up  the  street  uneasily,  then 
halted  and  lit  the  long  cigar  she  was  preparing. 

"Ah,  but  you  are  tired,"  she  went  on,  with 
a  great  show  of  concern,  "and  wet  to  the  skin. 
Come,  will  you  enter?  Juan  is  gone,  and  for 
good— 4  Dios  gracias!  I  never  liked  him.  He 
was  stingy  and  ugly  and  old.     Come " 

"Where  is  he  gone?"  asked  Ricardo,  mak- 
ing no  move  toward  accepting  her  invitation. 

"Where?"  she  repeated,  between  puffs. 
"To  join  the  Revolutionists  at  Rio  Chico. 
He  is  anxious  to  fight,  he  said.     He  fight!  " 

Ricardo's  pale  face  widened  in  a  grin. 

"Maybe  you  taught  him,"  he  suggested 
slyly.     She  understood. 
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"Ah,  now,  Ricardo,  you  are  wrong.  Yes, 
you  are  wrong.  Once  I  was  quick  tempered, 
perhaps.  But  I  am  not  brava  now.  No,  no. 
I  have  learned  belter.  And  Juan  was  happy 
with  me." 

Ricardo  was  sober  again.  Suddenly,  nos- 
trils swelling,   he  threw  up  his   head. 

"  Sometimes  I 
think  of  going  to 
join  La  Genie, 
too,"  he  said. 

"Do  not  be  a 
fool,"  Antonia  re- 
turned. "  Within 
the  hour  I  start 
for  Carenero. 
But"— her  voice 
was  lowered  en- 
gagingly— "I  will 
stay  here  if  you 
wish  it." 

But  Ricardo, 
having  tossed 
aside  his  cigarette, 
was  pulling  nerv- 
ously at  a  curly 
lock  and  edging 
away. 

"Adi6s,"  he 
said,  with  more 
troubled  glances 
toward  home.  "A 
pleasant  journey. 
Adi6s." 

"Adi6s,"  ech- 
oed the  other  re- 
gretfully. 

Ail  this  while, 
from  her  one  win- 
dow, Manuelita 
had  been  watch- 
ing. She  had  seen 
Ricardo  stop  be- 
fore Antonia's, 
seen  him  light  her 

labaco,  and   their       "She  scolded  to  herself  in 
talking  back  and 

forth.  And  as  he  started  for  his  hut  once 
more,  she  scolded  to  herself  in  a  passionate 
undertone,  she  stamped  the  floor  with  an 
angry  foot.  He  had  made  of  her  an  object 
for  further  taunting.  He  had  made  her  the 
laughingstock  of  the  San  Jacinto. 

"Madre  de  Dios!"  she  exclaimed  over  and 
over,  her  lips  white  with  rage  and  mortifica- 
tion.    "  But  I  shall  punish  him  for  this! " 

Ricardo  had  scarce  entered,  her  name  on  his 


tongue,  when  the  full  volume  of  her  ire  burst 

upon  him  with  tropical  rigor  and  suddenness. 
"So  you  have  been  to  see  that  crooked 

face,"  she  cried  furiously.    "You  sneak,  youl 

you  that  are  full  of  lies! " 
Not  altogether  surprised,  he  strove  to  meet 

her  attack  by  replying,  to  stem  it  through 
endearments.  She 
would  not  hear. 
She  would  have 
none  of  his  ca- 
resses. And  he 
could  do  nothing 
but  seat  himself 
on  a  bull's -hide 
chair,  rest  his  chin 
somewhat  sheep- 
ishlyon  his  breast, 
and  listen. 

"Oh,  I  will  not 
stay  with  you  an- 
other day,"  she 
vowed,  breath 
and  wits  taxed  at 
last  for  epithets. 
"I,  a  girl  that  all 
have  desired,  that 
could  have  a 
better  house,  yes, 
one  covered  with 
pink  stucco,  and 
finer  clothes,  and 
shoes,  and  even  a 
ring  or  two,  and 
no  work,  and  all 
the  cigarettes  I 
want — here  I  am 
with  you,  who  are 
coiled  like  a  cide- 
bra,  ready  to 
sting,  to  kill.  You 
coward ! " 
*  "I  have  always 

treated  you  well," 
retorted    Ricardo 

a  passionate  undertone."  sulkily,  "and  I  am 
not  a  coward.     I 

shall  show  you.    I  shall  go  to  fight  with  the 

Revolutionists." 
"  Go,  go,  go,"  she  answered.    "7  shall  not 

mourn.    You  cannot  shame  me  before  them 

all.     Go,  and  take  her  with  you! " 
She  flung  herself  upon  the  bed,  without  a 

look  at  him,  without  a  thought  for  their  sup- 

perless  baby,  curled  up  on  a  gunny  sack  by 

the  door.    There,  wom  out  with  the  violence 

of  her  quarreling,  she  sobbed  herself  to  sleep, 


'  'At   your  arJer,  itnarita,'  ht  nflitJ." 
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Late  in  the  night  she  awoke  suddenly  and 
sat  up.  She  was  cold;  she  felt  alone;  she  was 
startled,  too,  as  if  something  direful  had 
happened.  Forgetting  her  wrongs  in  her 
fear,  she  reached  out  her  arms  and  called 
softly.  The  cubierta  was  not  spread  over  her. 
Only  the  under  blanket  was  left  upon  the 
rushes  of  the  bed.  And  Ricardo  was  not  by 
her  side!  She  sprang  out  upon  the  floor, 
feeling  this  way  and  that. 

"Ricardo!  Where  are  you?"  she  de- 
manded. "Answer.  You  will  have  me  wak- 
ing Niiiito  next." 

She  touched  the  reed  partition,  the  table, 
the  chairs.  Then  she  lit  the  Idmpara  and 
held  it  above  her,  looking  into  every  corner 
of  the  living  room  and  the  kitchen.  He  was 
not  in  the  hut! 

On  the  instant  she  was  like  one  gone 
mad. 

"Madre  de  Dios!"  she  gasped.  "They 
are  together!" 

She  set  the  lamp  on  the  table,  snatched  up  a 
flat,  spear-shaped  lanza,  and  raced  off  down 
the  street.  Arrived  at  Antonia 's,  she  entered 
swiftly. 

By  the  light  of  the  single  window,  that, 
here,  faced  the  moon,  she  saw  that  the  room 
was  deserted. 

In  her  own  home,  once  more,  she  examined 
the  mud  walls  closely.  Ah ! — the  new  machete 
was  gone  from  its  nail!  And,  farther  along, 
the  carved  gourd  flask  that  held  aguardiente! 
They  had  left  the  hacienda! 

She  blew  out  the  light  and  took  her  stand 
by  the  door.  Her  eyes  blazed  with  hatred 
and  anger.  She  gave  out  little  inarticulate 
cries.  She  shook  the  keen-pointed  lanza  at 
the  hut  down  the  street. 

For  a  long  time,  thus.  Then  she  grew 
quieter,  and  leaned  back  wearily  against  the 
wall.  Then  she  slipped  down  to  a  sitting 
posture  on  the  ground,  and  her  head  drooped 
forward  to  her  knees. 

The  day  broke,  the  pigs  came  up,  grunting 
and  rooting.  A  chicken  flew  to  her  shoulder 
and  pecked  at  a  bright  flower  in  her  waist. 
She  looked  up,  and  the  memory  of  her  quarrel 
and  her  loss  came  back.  She  groaned  and 
covered  her  face. 

From  across  the  street  her  mother  saw  her 
and  scented  trouble.  She  came  waddling 
over,  her  shriveled  face  all  anxiety. 

"What  is  it,  Manuelita?"  she  asked.  "Is 
the  nino  dead?"  Then,  spying  the  baby, 
"Or,  perhaps,  a  pig?" 

Manuelita  shook  her  head. 


The  old  woman  peered  about  her,  search- 
ing for  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 

"What,  then,  what?"  she  inquired. 

"Ricardo  is  gone!" 

The  other  stared. 

"Gone!"  she  repeated  in  a  tone  of  disgust; 
"gone!  Do  you  say  that  you  are  deserted? 
Nineteen,  only,  and  deserted.  Pst!  You 
are  a  fool!  I  kept  your  father  beside  me  until 
I  was  more  than  twenty-five!" 

"Oh,  mamma!"  It  was  a  plaintive,  heart- 
broken cry. 

"But  there  is  no  use  to  snivel  over  it. 
What  will  you  do?  Do  not  make  a  fuss  out- 
side here,  for  all  the  men  to  see.  Be  up,  and 
act  gay.  Now,  there  is  Felipe,  the  younger 
one.  He  gets  four  reales  a  day  in  the  cacao 
court.  He  is  worth  something,  I  can  tell  you. 
And  there  is  Juan.  As  you  know,  Antonia 
Toro " 

Now,  Manuelita  looked  up,  and  her  whole 
body  trembled  with  fury. 

"Antonia!"  she  repeated  hoarsely.  "He 
has  gone  with  her!" 

"  So  ?  "  The  old  woman  looked  incredulous. 
Then  she  hitched  a  shoulder.  "Ah,  well,  no 
matter.  You  have  chickens  and  pigs,  and 
you  are  but  nineteen.  You  have  only  one 
baby,  too,  and  he  is  not  much  trouble.  Soon 
he  will  be  old  enough  to  look  out  for  himself. 
Why" — in  a  burst  of  generosity — "I  will  take 
him  off  your  hands  myself  for  a  while.  Get 
up." 

In  her  eagerness,  she  put  out  a  claw  of  a 
hand  to  pull  at  her  daughter's  sleeve. 

"Ah!  mamma!  mamma!"  Manuelita 's 
voice  was  deeper  now,  almost  a  groan. 
"You  forget,  mamma — Felipe  is  not  Ri- 
cardo." 

"Bah!  Ricardo!  He  is  gone.  Look 
you — look  you,  there  is  Felipe  now!" 

"No — no,"  Manuelita  protested,  raising  a 
tear-stained  face. 

Felipe  was  indeed  coming  up  the  street. 
He  looked  angry  too,  and  was  rubbing  his 
kinky  hair  at  every  step. 

"Where  is  Ricardo?"  he  demanded  as 
soon  as  he  was  within  hearing.  "Where  is 
he,  I  say?  Why  should  I  work  if  he  does 
not?" 

And  now  such  a  mingling  of  voices — 
Felipe  repeating  questions  to  which  he  re- 
ceived no  answer;  the  old  woman  boldly 
stating  Manuelita 's  new  domestic  status;  the 
girl  crying  out  against  her  mother's  hasty 
planning. 

But  after  a  time,  when  matters  became  clear 


'Santa   Maria!'  she  sobbed,  'he  is   alive!'" 


to  Felipe,  he  fell  silent  to  ponder,  and  the  old 
woman  quieted  to  await  his  reply.  As  for 
Manuelita,  she  was  sobbing  a  determination. 
"I  shall  follow,  I  shall  follow,"  she  declared. 
"And  when  I  find  them,  I  shall  kill1." 

"Felipe  can  go  along,"  suggested  her 
mother,  "and  help  you." 

Manuelita  glanced  at  Felipe,  and  recoiled. 

"Where  have  they  gone?"  he  asked  her. 
"Do  you  know?" 

"He  took  our  cubierla,  the  new  machete, 
and  a  flask.  Yesterday  he  threatened  to  join 
the  Revolutionists." 

"He  will  go  either  to  Tacarigua  or  to  Rio 
Chico,  in  that  case,"  Felipe  declared.  He 
began  to  look  dubious.  Laying  an  index 
finger  in  the  palm  of  a  hand,  he  did  some 
calculating.  It  would  take  not  less  than  so 
many  days,  perhaps.  At  four  reales  each  clay 
—he  counted  on  his  fingers.  "  Out  so  much 
for  just  a  woman!"  he  concluded.  "I  will 
not  do  it." 

But  Manuelita  did  not  hear.  She  was  on 
her  feet  and  getting  ready  to  leave.  The 
baby,  awake  and  hungry,  seemed  to  know  her 
purpose.    He  began  a  lusty  howling. 


"Take,  mamma."  She  pushed  him  toward 
her  mother. 

The  old  woman  caught  the  squalling  child 
between  her  knees,  hastily  lit  a  tabaco,  put  it 
between  her  toothless  gums  to  make  it  bum, 
and  gave  it  to  him.  He  grew  still  at  once, 
seized  the  long  cigar  in  both  little  hands,  and 
fell  to  smoking  industriously. 

"Foolish!  foolish!"  she  scolded.  "And 
you  will  have  your  trouble  for  naught.  Can 
you  hold  a  man  who  does  not  want  you  ?  No 
woman  can  do  that.    You  had  better  stay." 

Manuelita  ignored  the  advice.  She  was 
putting  the  last  touches  to  her  preparations. 
In  a  bright  cotton  handkerchief  she  tied  a 
comb,  several  baked  plantains,  some  round, 
thick  arepas  made  of  mashed  com,  and  her 
cigarettes;  she  swung  her  straw  hat  over  one 
arm  and  dropped  the  lanza  into  a  sheath  of 
inlaid  leather  at  her  belt.  Then,  without  a 
glance  at  mother,  child,  or  neighbor,  she  went 
rapidly  up  the  street  and  entered  the  cacao 
under  low-hanging  branches. 

But  soon  she  paused  to  consider  a  moment. 
What  if  she  were  traveling  the  wrong  way! 
Suppose  they  had  gone  in  an  easterly  direc- 
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tion,  toward  Rio  Chico.  Yet,  no,  for  Juan 
was  there.  Besides,  since  the  hacienda  of 
San  Jacinto,  a  portion  of  the  northern  half  of 
the  plain  of  Barlovento,  curves  in  to  meet  the 
Rio  Tuy,  the  couple  would  have  had  to  cross 
the  swollen  stream  at  the  very  start.  They 
would  go  north,  to  Tacarigua.  She  was  sure 
of  that.  And,  taking  off  her  alpargatas,  she 
walked  in  a  great  semicircle,  looking  for  fresh 
footprints. 

Across  ditch  after  ditch  she  went,  through 
black  water  and  blacker  ooze.  Sometimes 
her  steps  were  sure,  more  often  she  sank  to  the 
knees,  or  fell,  her  hands  flattening  against  a 
ditch  side. 

She  found  fresh  footprints  in  countless 
numbers,  and  leading  toward  every  point  of 
the  compass.  Some  had  been  made  by 
naked  feet,  some  by  alpargatas.  Some  were 
long  and  wide,  some  were  short  and  more 
narrow.    She  was  bewildered  by  them. 

"  Ah !    Madre  de  Dios  I "  she  faltered. 

Presently,  pointing  northward,  she  found 
two  sets,  the  one  plainly  a  man's,  the  other 
smaller.  They  were  new,  too,  for  the  ooze 
still  stood  in  them.  Instantly  her  attention 
fixed  upon  these.  She  floundered  after  them, 
rod  upon  rod,  as  certain  that  she  was  upon  the 
right  trail  as  if  she  could  see  Ricardo  and  the 
woman  ahead  of  her.  Here  the  footprints 
were  close  together — she  ground  her  teeth. 
Here  they  were  farther  apart.  And  here 
some  one  had  stumbled,  for  there  was  the 
mark  of  a  naked  palm  on  the  soft  earth. 
She- laughed,  and  stroked  the  handle  of  the 
lama. 

When  the  tracks  left  the  hacienda  of  San 
Jacinto  they  entered  that  of  its  northern  neigh- 
bor— Guevara.  Here  they  made. a  detour 
to  avoid  the  cacao  court  and  huts  of  the  plan- 
tation's workers.  Then  on  again,  through 
mud  and  mire,  keeping  always  straight 
toward  Tacarigua.  Farther  still,  when  this 
hacienda  was  crossed,  they  entered  the  rough 
path  leading  northward  through  the  forest, 
and  were  lost. 

At  midday  Manuelita  stopped  at  a  deep- 
shadowed  spot  on  the  road  to  eat  a  meal  of 
baked  plantain  and  arepa.  The  monkeys 
jabbered  down  at  her.  Now  and  then  she 
heard  strange  movements  close  by  in  the 
jungle.  But  she  felt  no  fear.  A  few  moments 
for  food,  a  pull  at  a  water-filled  gourd  flask, 
a  few  crumbs  to  a  lizard,  blinking — head 
downward — from  a  tree  trunk  at  her  elbow, 
and  she  trotted  on. 

It  was  the  hour  before  sunset  when,  through 


a  tangle,  she  peered  out  from  the  forest's 
edge.  Before  her  was  a  shallow  stream, 
muddy  though  it  was  flowing  over  a  bed  of 
pebbles.  Beyond,  a  cluster  of  red,  tiled  roofs, ' 
was  Tacarigua.  Tacarigua!  And  they  were 
there! 

She  opened  her  bundle  for  the  comb; 
bathed  quickly  face,  arms,  and  from  foot  to 
knee,  and  carefully  rubbed  away  the  caked 
dirt  marring  the  bright  figures  of  her  skirt. 
Then,  with  the  sun  looking  back  from  the 
ragged  range  of  La  Silla  de  Caracas,  and 
a  breeze  beginning  to  stir  the  leaves  that 
fringed  the  water,  she  slipped  on  her  alpar- 
gatas, took  the  path  again,  and  entered  the 
village. 

General  Blanco  Alcantara,  in  command 
of  the  Revolutionary  force  at  Tacarigua, 
sat  upon  his  horse  before  the  green-walled 
Jefetura  Civil.  He  looked  quite  imposing. 
A  broad  hat,  wound  in  the  blue  of  his  cause,' 
was  set  rakishly  upon  his  black  hair.  A  wide 
sash  of  webbed  stuff  in  the  same  blue  ran  over 
his  right  shoulder  and  was  wrinkled  into  the 
loop  of  his  saber  scabbard,  from  which, 
knotted,  it  fell,  ends  free,  to  a  silver  spur. 

Near  him,  lounging  upon  the  steps  of  the 
building,  were  several  officers,  smoking,  talk- 
ing, and  evidently  waiting.  To  one  side, 
also  occupied  with  their  tabacos  and  gossip, 
were  as  many  asistentesf  waiting,  too,  and 
looking  as  important  as  the  discarded  apparel 
of  their  superiors  would  permit. 

When  Manuelita  approached  the  general, 
he  was  looking  down  his  straight  nose  at  the 
cigarette  he  was  rolling  in  his  fingers.  But 
at  the  sound  of  her  voice  close  to  his  stirrup, 
he  turned  his  deep-set  black  eyes  upon  her. 

"Sefior  general,"  she  began,  quaveringly. 

He  saw  eyes  as  dark  as  his  own,  a  pale  face 
scarce  younger.  And  his  short  upper  lip, 
under  its  wiry  mustache,  lifted  a  little,  in 
what  was  meant  to  be  a  smile. 

"At  your  order,  senorita,"  he  replied. 

And  now  he  saw  the  girl's  eyes  widen 
and  flash,  saw  the  red  of  anger  run  into  lip 
and  cheek. 

"Sefior  general,"  she  continued  huskily, 
"there  is  a  man — one  Ricardo  Villegas — who 
last  night  left  the  hacienda  San  Jacinto  to 
come  to  Tacarigua  and  join  La  Revolucidn. 
Leaving,  he  took  with  him  our  cubierta,  a 
new  machete,  and — a  woman." 

The  general  laughed. 

"  That  man  of  yours  was  equipped  for  fight- 
ing," he  said. 
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She  was  clasping  and  unclasping  her  hands 
with  nervous  intensity. 

"He  had  best  be  so,"  she  answered,  "when 
next  he  meets  me." 

"You  will  not  meet  him  here." 

"No?  no?"  quickly.  Suspicion  darkened 
her  face.  She  drew  back.  The  general  was 
lying,  doubtless,  to  save  a  much-needed  sol- 
dier from  his  deserts. 

"No,"  went  on  Alcantara,  lighting  his 
cigarette,  "you  will  not  find  him  here.  I 
have  one  hundred  men,  but  each  has  been 
with  me  since  before  the  beginning  of  the  wet 
season.    No  one  has  joined  me  of  late." 

She  turned  about,  half  murmuring  to  her- 
self, and  made  as  if  to  go. 

"He  went  the  other  way,  perhaps,"  sug- 
gested the  general;  "to  Rio  Chico,  where  is 
another  force  of  Los  Salvadores" 

She  came  round  upon  him,  arms  raised,  set 
teeth  showing  between  lips  that  were  pale 
again. 

"I  go  to  Rio  Chico,"  she  said. 

"And  he  will  be  gone — wait,  wait!  Gen- 
eral Pablo  Montilla  leaves  Rio  Chico  to-night 
with  his  column." 

"I  shall  follow." 

"I  join  him  with  my  men  at  dawn." 

He  saw  the  light  of  a  terrible  hope  illumine 
her  countenance.  She  came  to  his  stirrup 
again. 

"Sefior  general,"  she  pleaded,  "let  me  go 
with  your  soldiers.  I  am  young  and  strong — 
I  can  cook — I  can  carry  a  load " 

Alcantara  puckered  his  lips  teasingly, 
looking  down  at  her.  He  marked  the  plump, 
well  rounded  figure,  the  clear,  copper-colored 
skin  with  its  scarlet  touches  on  mouth  and 
cheek,  the  long  braid,  the  full,  girlish  throat. 

"You  go,"  he  said. 

Child  as  she  was,  she  knew  the  men  of  Ven- 
ezuela, and  she  saw  and  understood  his  look. 

"I  go  for  revenge,  Senor  general,"  she  de- 
clared meaningly.  "If  you  are  so  good  as 
to  allow  me  to  follow  you,  I — I  will  be  safe? 
Else  I  walk  far  in  the  rear — alone." 

"  As  you  like,"  answered  Alcantara.  "There 
will  be  two  other  women  along — Maria, 
who  goes  with  one  of  my  corondes,  and 
La  Negrita,  the  woman  of  the  black  general, 
Pedro  Tovar.    You  may  march  with  them." 

"And  when  will  you  start?"  she  asked 
eagerly.    * '  When  ?  " 

"We  thirst  for  the  blood  of  Ricardo 
Villegas,"  laughed  Alcantara.      "Well " 

A  squad  was  approaching,  led  by  a  deter- 
mined-looking officer.    Two  of  his  men  car- 


ried large-caliber  German  Mausers,  the  third 
had  a  Mauser  and  a  canvas  money  bag,  and 
the  fourth  a  Mauser  and  a  rope. 

"Comisario,"  said  the  general,  as  the  latter 
shuffled  near  and  saluted,  "what  radones 
have  you  collected?" 

An  expression  of  defeat  spread  upon  the 
commissary's  countenance.  He  shook  his 
head  dejectedly,  and,  reaching  round,  seized 
and  brought  forward  the  money  bag. 

"These  unreasonable,  these  unpatriotic 
people!"  he  began  with  heat.  "Actually 
they  decline  to  give  up  their  miserable  sav- 
ings.    Observe!" 

Alcantara  peeked  into  the  bag.  "Oh,  not 
so  bad,"  he  said.  "But  perhaps  a  better 
display  of  the  rope "    The  other  nodded. 

"  I  promise  you  they  will  be  loyal."  Then, 
his  face  more  determined  than  before,  the 
commissary  departed.  Behind  came  the 
squad,  the  Mausers,  the  bag,  and  the  noose. 
The  general  addressed  Manuelita. 

"We  shall  start  at  sunset,"  he  said.  "But 
you?    You  have  walked  all  day,  you  say." 

"It  does  not  matter.  I  will  walk  all  night, 
gladly,  gladly/99 

He  bent  to  arrange  the  knot  of  his  sash. 
When  he  turned  back  again  she  was  gone. 

At  sunset  the  soldiers  of  Alcantara  left  the 
huts  where  they  had  been  quartered  and 
gathered  in  the  Plaza.  Ragged  and  dirty 
they  were,  and  unshaven.  Some  of  them 
were  part  Indian,  with  straight  black  hair  and 
copper-colored  skins.  Others  were  negroes 
or  half-castes,  with  fiat  noses  and  kinkv 
heads.  But  all  were  without  uniforms. 
Their  drill  trousers  were  of  different  colors, 
and  held  up  by  lengths  of  string  or  rope. 
Their  tight-fitting,  collarless  shirts,  made  of  a 
cheap  woven  material,  were  as  vari-colored. 
Even  their  little  jackets,  that  buttoned  up  to 
the  neck  and  were  brought  in  at  the  waist 
under  a  cartridge  belt,  were  not  of  the  same 
shade  or  kind.  Here  and  there  among  them, 
stripped  of  its  red  trimmings,  showed  the 
khaki  uniform  of  the  government — spoil  of  a 
battlefield.  All  wore  alpar galas;  and  those 
fortunate  enough  possessed  straw  hats  of 
generous  circumference  or  brown,  furry  pdo 
de  guamas,  which  displayed,  on  a  narrow 
divisa  sewed  around  the  crown,  the  corps 
and  division  of  the  fighter  beneath.  Over  the 
left  shoulder  of  some  of  the  men,  and  passed 
under  the  belt,  was  a  rolled,  double-wool 
poncho,  the  blue  side  out,  if  it  so  happened, 
but  quite  as  often,  in  unconscious  treason,  the 
other,  which  was  dyed  the  red  of  the  enemy. 
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Despite  the  commissary's  promise  of  loy- 
alty, when  the  soldiers  came  together  there 
were  no  cheers  from  the  townspeople,  who, 
gathering  to  see  the  departure,  chattered  in 
undertones  among  themselves,  and  eyed  the 
motley  force  in  illy  concealed  dislike. 

And  now,  obeying  the  call  of  a  battered 
bugle,  the  start  was  made.  First  down  the 
street  came  General  Blanco  Alcantara,  in  fine 
style;  then  the  black  general,  Tovar,  astride  a 
lanky  horse;  after  these,  a  bevy  of  mounted 
officers — three  corondes,  two  comandantes, 
and  two  capitanes;  the  privates — on  foot  and 
in  no  formation;  the  asistentes,  loaded  down 
with  the  personal  effects  of  their  superiors, 
and  several  burros  and  mules  carrying  pack 
saddles  heavy  with  ammunition;  next,  each 
with  a  bundle  balanced  on  her  head,  a  hat 
hung  to  her  arm,  a  gourd  and  a  smoky  pail 
swinging  and  clinking  together  at  her  side,  and 
a  long  tabaco  in  her  mouth,  two  women;  last 
of  all,  a  padre,  in  cassock  and  shovel  hat, 
riding  a  gaited  mule. 

The  third  woman  to  accompany  the  ex- 
pedition was  on  the  edge  of  the  town,  where 
the  road  to  Higuerote  opens  into  the  forest. 
She  was  watching  as  she  rested,  eating  an 
arepa  and  the  remaining  plantain.  As  Al- 
cantara rode  into  sight,  she  stood  up,  her 
eyes  shining,  her  lips  parted,  her  head  erect. 
The  command  by,  she  walked  forward  sturdily 
and  fell  in  behind. 

Night  was  falling  then,  but  she  was  soon 
spied  by  those  in  the  rear.  Presently,  these 
had  told  others,  and  the  soldiers  stretched 
their  necks  to  look  back  to  where  she  trudged. 
There  was  some  whispering  among  those 
nearest  her,  and  presently  the  padre  reined  a 
little  to  speak. 

"You  were  not  with  us  when  we  left  the 
town, "  he  said.    ' '  How  come  you  to  be  here  ?  " 

"I  wish  to  go  to  Higuerote,"  she  answered, 
but  would  explain  no  further. 

Seeing  her  questioned,  one  of  the  asistentes, 
a  kindly  old  man,  fell  back  to  offer  her  a 
cigarette.    She  took  it  gratefully. 

"And  do  you  ignore  the  Church?"  de- 
manded the  padre  reprovingly. 

The  asistente  handed  over  a  cigarette,  and 
soon  the  three  were  journeying  forward 
together. 

The  night  breeze  swept  over  them  as  they 
went,  making  the  way  cool,  and  bringing  with 
it  the  fragrance  of  growing  things.  But  their 
traveling  was  difficult.  The  road  was  only  a 
cart's  width,  hard  and  stony,  rising  and  fall- 
ing, too,  on  broken  ground.    There  was  no 


moon  over  the  first  third  of  the  journey, 
and  every  little  while  a  jaguar,  scenting  their 
passing,  howled  out  at  them  from  the  dark, 
vine-hung  forest  lining  the  march. 

Bit  by  bit  Manuelita  told  her  companions 
the  story  of  Ricardo's  flight.  As  the  padre 
listened,  his  round,  florid  face  grew  solemn, 
and  he  poked  out  his  under  lip  dubiously. 
The  asistente,  on  the  other  hand,  swore  often 
and  pityingly,  so  that  the  good  priest  was 
kept  busy  crossing  himself. 

"And  have  you  come  all  the  way  from 
the  hacienda  San  Jacinto  to-day?"  asked  the 
soldier. 

"Since  morning,"  Manuelita  answered. 

"In  that  case,"  interposed  the  padre, 
settling  himself  in  the  saddle,  "to  make  your 
walking  more  easy,  you  may  hold  to  the  tail 
of  my  mule  on  the  up  grades." 

Not  long  after,  they  were  forced  to  cover 
their  faces  and  cease  talking.  For  before 
the  night  was  half  gone,  the  moon  topped 
the  trees,  showing  its  great,  burnished  shield 
upon  the  starlit  sky.  And  with  the  rising  of 
the  moon  the  forest  thinned,  the  way  became 
more  level,  but  sandy,  the  walking  extremely 
heavy,  and  legions  of  hungry  mosquitoes 
came  swarming  upon  them.  The  padre's 
mule,  tormented  by  the  pests,  made  the 
middle  of  the  track  dangerous  for  Manuelita. 
She  fell  back,  and  walked  in  silence  beside  the 
old  orderly.  Once  she  uncovered  to  ask  him 
how  far  they  had  got. 

"Halfwav,"  he  answered,  when  she  mur- 
mured a  thanksgiving. 

Later  she  again  spoke:  "And  how  long 
before  Higuerote  is  near?" 

"Three  hours,"  he  replied. 

Her  hands  stole  to  her  belt. 

"Only  one  day  and  one  night,"  she  said, 
"and  yet  I  am  almost  upon  them!" 

But  she  was  miserably  tired  by  now,  and 
many  times  would  have  stumbled  to  her  knees 
had  not  the  asistente  supported  her.  He  gave 
her  frequent  draughts  from  his  aguardiente 
flask,  and  little  lumps  of  damp  brown  sugar 
out  of  a  canvas  bag  at  his  thigh.  The  padre, 
riding  just  in  advance,  looked  back  often  to 
speak  encouragement,  and  as  often  called  the 
asistente  forward  to  levy  upon  him  for  a 
cigarette. 

Bravely  Manuelita  persevered.  Toward 
morning  her  brain  seemed  to  wander,  for  she 
talked  meaningless  things  to  the  old  man 
lagging  beside  her.  But  a  moment's  rest,  a 
swallow  of  drink,  a  whispered  reminder,  and 
she  struggled  forward. 
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"Santa  Maria/"  was  her  petition,  "only 
give  me  strength!" 

The  yellow  moon  had  gone  and  the  dawn 
was  near  when,  having  arrived  at  three  great 
sand  hummocks  thrown  up  close  to  the  road, 
General  Alcantara  drew  rein.  Noiselessly 
the  soldiers  laid  down  their  ponchos,  partook 
of  cold  coffee  and  a  little  food,  and  stretched 
themselves  for  a  brief  rest.  The  horses  of  the 
officers  and  the  ammunition  animals  were  led 
to  one  side,  where  they  might  crop  the  grass 
growing  about  in  clumps.  Alcantara  and 
Pedro  Tovar  walked  apart,  conversing.  The 
padre  guided  his  mule  to  one  side  and,  out 
of  his  saddle,  was  soon  drowsing  as  comfort- 
ably as  the  mosquitoes  would  permit;  while 
Manuelita  sought  the  women,  who  were 
smoking,  and  squatted  on  the  sand  beside 
them,  her  face  to  the  east,  her  lips  moving 
with  soundless  words. 

Swiftly  the  day  came.  A  moment  of  little 
light,  another  that  was  brighter,  and  the  stars 
dimmed.  Then  the  unkempt  force  got  to 
their  feet  and  moved  on — cartridge  belts  filled 
and  machetes  slipped  under  them.  Above, 
floating  on  white-tipped  wings,  followed  a 
score  of  the  bald  black  samuro,  their  curved 
beaks  lowered  in  horrid  watchfulness. 

When  the  sun  rose,  the  company  made  a 
second  halt,  behind  a  line  of  scrub  growth. 
From  here  General  Alcantara,  dismounting, 
went  forward  alone  on  hands  and  knees.  He 
stopped  while  yet  in  the  shelter  of  the  dense 
underbrush  and  stood  up.  To  his  left  lay  a 
town — tile-roofed,  low  houses,  three  rows  of 
them,  two  rows  having  their  back  yards  to  the 
sea.  Beyond  these  was  a  gently  shelving 
beach  strewn  with  the  unpainted,  dugout 
canoes  of  fishermen.  Still  farther,  dotted 
here  and  there  with  a  dingy  sail,  was  the  blue 
of  the  Caribbean,  its  outermost  edge  moving 
up  and  down  upon  the  paler  blue  of  the  sky. 
To  his  right,  some  two  hundred  yards  away, 
was  the  curving  line  of  a  railroad,  then  beach 
and  boats,  then  sea  again.  And  in  the  very 
foreground,  seated  on  the  sand,  under  a 
sagging  telegraph  wire,  was  a  man  in  khaki, 
fast  asleep,  with  his  gun,  muzzle  end  down, 
in  a  land-crab  hole. 

Alcantara  now  lowered  himself  again  to 
creep  on,  and  a  moment  later  the  sentry 
awoke  and  found  himself  a  prisoner. 

Presently,  from  the  south,  there  sounded  a 
faint  rumble.  And  soon,  far  down  the  rusty 
rails,  appeared  a  train.  Alcantara  gave  a 
signal  to  those  who  had  come  up  from  be- 
hind, and  at  once  the  Revolutionists  in  khaki 


gathered  the  officers'  mounts  and,  taking  the 
captured  sentry  with  them,  went  bade  along 
the  road  to  the  shelter  of  the  sand  hummocks. 
The  padre  turned  his  gaited  mule  and  single- 
footed  after  them,  concern  written  large  on  his 
round,  florid  face.  The  rest  of  the  com- 
pany displayed  their  agitation.  The  soldiers 
craned  and  gestured,  or  examined  their  arms. 
La  Negrita  and  the  other  woman  chattered 
under  their  breath.  The  two  capitanes  ran 
to  and  fro  between  Alcantara  and  the  black 
general,  taking  and  bringing  messages.  The 
men  with  the  pack  animals  proceeded  slowly 
toward  the  road  gap  in  the  shielding  shrub. 
Only  one  of  them  all  was  giving  the  hour 
a  solemn  beginning.  This  was  Manuelita, 
kneeling,  bareheaded,  in  the  sand,  her  hands 
clasped,  her  eyes  closed,  her  face  upturned. 

"Santa  Maria/"  she  whispered,  for  once 
more  she  was  praying. 

When  the  train  was  less  than  half  a  mile 
away  Alcantara  drew  a  small  blue  flag  from 
his  breast.  It  was  of  flimsy  muslin,  and 
showed  at  its  center  a  cross  of  yellow,  blue, 
and  red.  The  general,  having  unfolded  it, 
held  it  in  his  right  hand,  so  low  that  it 
could  not  be  seen  from  the  town.  Instantly 
similar  colors  were  waved  from  the  engine 
cab.  Again  Alcantara  signaled  those  behind, 
and  the  black  general  led  them  forward.  At 
their  front  was  borne  a  large  flag  of  the  cause, 
fastened  to  a  bamboo  pole. 

When  the  train  had  crawled  abreast  of  the 
Tacarigua  force,  its  antique,  ramshackle 
coaches  came  to  a  stop.  Out  of  them  tumbled 
some  sixty  soldiers,  the  heavy-set  Pablo 
Montilla  commanding.  Alcantara  saluted 
silently,  and  made  off  with  two-thirds  of  his 
own  men  straight  along  the  track  toward  a 
railroad  bridge  in  the  town.  As  quietly, 
Tovar  took  the  remaining  third,  joined  Mon- 
tilla, and  started  toward  a  second  bridge, 
which  crossed  the  Rio  Curiepe  at  the  main 
street.  The  train  backed.  The  ammuni- 
tion, mules,  and  burros  were  held  close  to 
the  track,  where  stayed  Maria  and  the  other 
woman.  But  Manuelita,  marking  which  way 
the  men  of  Rio  Chico  had  gone,  ran  after,  and 
fell  in  behind  them. 

That  advance  was  made. in  two  lines,  the 
soldiers  trotting  single  file.  Those  on  the 
track  were  heard  from  first  A  shot  rang  out 
— then  another.  Then  the  battered  bugle 
sounded  a  few  clear  notes,  which  the  Mausers 
obeyed  with  a  spatter  of  shots. 

Now  Tovar  turned  to  his  men  with  a  cry: 
"Adelante,  muchachos/" 
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The  soldiers  broke  into  a  run,  firing  willy- 
nilly,  and  bunching  together  at  the  bridge  end. 

"Viva  Montilla/"  they  shouted.  "Viva 
Tovar/" 

Then  came  answering  cries  from  across  the 
bridge,  where  khaki  uniforms  were  swarming 
in  a  hasty  rally,  where  shots  were  plentiful 
now,  and  a  drum  was  keeping  up  a  steady 
thump/  thump/ 

Behind  the  cluster  of  men  on  that  bridge 
was  Manuelita.  She  had  no  thought  of 
danger  for  herself,  though  the  bullets  were 
flying  about  her.  She  did  not  even  watch 
the  khaki  figures  hurrying  to  oppose,  or  those 
others  spreading  out  between  the  bridges, 
lining  the  Curiepe  to  prevent  a  crossing. 
Her  gaze  was  upon  the  men  of  Rio  Chico. 
Her  dust-rimmed  eyes  searched  for  one  figure. 

But  now  Tovar  was  leading  Los  Salvadores 
across  the  stone-flagged  bridge.  Officered  by 
red-sashed  men  in  blue,  the  front  ranks  of 
the  government  received  them  with  bayonets. 
Those  in  the  background  sent  upon  them  a 
hail  of  lead. 

"Ah!" 

The  piercing  cry  that  broke  from  Manuelita 
was  heard  above  the  clashing  of  steel,  the  sing- 
ing of  bullets,  the  curses  and  vivas,  the  shrieks 
of  agony.  There  he  was,  there — in  the  very 
front  of  the  fight,  laying  about  him  with  his 
machete.  Her  whole  body  trembled,  her  heart 
fluttered,  her  breath  came  in  gasps,  she  choked. 

"  Madre  de  Dios/  "  She  clutched  the  spear- 
shaped  knife.    "Let  me  but  get  at  him  first! " 

But  now  she  was  rudely  driven  back. 
The  government  was  gaining — it  was  machete 
to  bayonet,  and  the  latter's  deal  was  the  more 
deadly.  Los  Salvadores  retreated,  one  against 
another,  clubbing  their  Mausers,  filling  the 
air  with  their  yells.  Maria's  coronet  raced  up, 
bringing  a  futile  order.  For  Pedro  Tovar 
was  out  of  earshot,  in  the  front  of  them  all, 
still  facing  the  enemy,  but  backing  from  the 
fierce  onslaught  of  the  men  in  yellow. 

But  where  was  Ricardo?  Manuelita  could 
not  see.  Forgetful  of  personal  safety,  she 
sprang  upon  the  nearer  iron  rail  of  the 
bridge.  And  from  there,  looking  beyond  the 
line  of  hand-to-hand  combat,  beyond  the  van 
of  the  government,  she  saw  him — lying  flat 
upon  the  flags,  arms  stretched  out,  face  down- 
ward.   At  his  curly  head  was  a  growing  pool. 

Like  a  flash,  she  was  down  and  standing  on 
the  bridge.  She  flattened  herself  against  the 
hand  rail  to  keep  from  being  knocked  off  her 
feet.  Men  of  the  Revolution  struggled  by 
her,  bravely  contesting  each  step  of  the  way. 


And  now  Pedro  Tovar  was  beside  her — losing 
his  ground.  And  now  the  khaki  of  the  gov- 
ernment was  on  every  side. 

"Viva  el  Gobierno/  Viva  Domingo  Mo- 
rales/" 

Los  Salvadores  were  losing! 

She  saw  more  khaki-clad  men  running  up 
from  the  tumbled-down  church  in  the  Plaza — 
running  straight  toward  the  bridge,  toward 
Ricardo,  helpless,  but  moving  feebly  now, 
turning  his  head  from  side  to  side  as  if  in  pain. 
They  would  cut  at  him  as  they  passed ! 

Another  cry,  and  she  made  her  way  back 
along  the  hand  rail  to  where  Tovar  was  swing- 
ing his  black  arms.  Then  on,  beyond  him, 
to  where  showed  the  top  of  the  Revolution's 
colors.  A  moment,  and  she  had  seized  the 
bamboo  pole,  had  unfurled  the  blue  flag  with 
its  tricolored  cross.  Then,  facing  about,  with 
cries  again,  she  pushed  her  way  toward  the 
black  general. 

"  Viva  la  Revolucidn/"  she  cried. 

Spent  with  their  night  march  and  with 
fighting,  disheartened  by  retreat,  the  modey 
forces  of  Montilla  and  Tovar  now  beheld  a 
girl  at  their  front,  waving  aloft  the  flag  of  their 
cause.  They  hesitated;  then,  spurred  by  the 
sight,  stood  fast. 

And  now,  with  cheers  from  Alcantara's 
men  to  announce  a  victory  at  the  railroad 
bridge,  there  came  the  change  of  balance  in 
that  fight  at  the  other.  A  moment  and  the 
government  was  retreating,  not  foot  by  foot, 
but  quickly,  up  the  gende  slope. 

"Viva  la  Revolucidn/"  was  the  whole 
shout  now.  And  with  a  fearful  grin  on  his 
black  face,  Pedro  Tovar  cried  on  the  men, 
cursed  them  into  fiercer  fighting,  struck  them 
with  the  flat  of  his  saber. 

And  now  the  wavering  blue  flag  was  at  the 
middle  of  the  bridge,  was  on  the  farther  slope, 
was  almost  to  the  man  lying  face  downward 
on  the  approach — then,  beside  him. 

Another  hand  caught  the  bamboo  pole 
there,  saving  the  riddled  colors  from  flutter- 
ing to  the  ground.  Still  the  government 
fell  backward,  still  the  Revolution  pressed 
on.  The  bridge  was  cleared,  except  where 
wounded  or  dead  lay  stretched  upon  the  stone; 
the  clash  of  weapons  grew  less  and  less. 
The  retreat  of  the  government  was  a  rout. 

But  back  at  the  bridge,  unmindful  of  vic- 
tory, exhausted,  yet  not  realizing  that,  sat 
Manuelita,  a  soldier's  head  pillowed  against  her 
breast,  a  wet  cheek  rested  against  a  paler  one. 

"Santa  Maria/"  she  sobbed,  "he  is  aliv< 
alive/    Madre  de  Dios,  I  thank  thee!" 
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iOWN  where  the  world 
moves  only  nights  and 
mornings  and  late  history 
is  inextricably  tangled  with 
dictators,  presidents,  revo- 
lutions, concessions,  and 
cut  cables,  these  United 
States  are  regarded  by  the  natives  as  either 
one  of  two  things:  a  great  ogre  about  ready  to 
gobble  up  whole  states  commercially  first  and 
then  politically,  or  a  cool,  pleasant,  and  stable 
land  of  sound  money,  good  hotels,  cajis, 
operas,  and  gun  factories,  in  which  to  plot  a 
coup  d'ttat  in  due  comfort  and  security. 

It  was  very  different  in  those  days  when 
Porfirio  Diaz,  footsore  and  ragged,  fugitive 
and  friendless,  made  his  way  over  hundreds 
of  miles  of  wilderness  to  the  ranch  near 
Brownsville,  Texas,  owned  by  the  late  Colonel 
Julius  G.  Tucker,  and  later  on,  strapped 
around  with  a  pitiful  $10,000  of  the  old  Con- 
federate hero's  money,  rode  away  to  New  Or- 
leans to  buy  the  rifles  with  which  he  later 
marched  into  the  capital,  a  complete  victor. ' 
Or  when  Guzman  Blanco  marched  nine  hun- 
dred miles  to  engage  in  a  battle  that  lasted 
twenty- five  minutes. 

Now,  the  greater  number  of  the  countries 
still  subject  to  revolutions  have  railroads, 
transportation  facilities,  telegraphs,  and  laws 
that  are  broad  enough  to  accommodate  every 
insurgente  and  to  make  a  revolution,  by  com- 
mon consent,  comparatively  devoid  of  conse- 
quences in  case  of  failure.  If  a  man  wishes  to 
murder  a  political  enemy,  all  the  precaution- 
ary legal  steps  he  need  take  are  to  inform  twen- 
ty other  men  that  he  is  about  to  commit  the 
deed,  and  as  twenty-one  conspirators  is  the 
minimum  of  a  revolution,  the  bloody  affair 
ceases  to  be  manslaughter  in  the  eyes  of  the 
law,  and  becomes  a  battle.  Also,  in  most  of 
the  republics  there  is  no  such  thing  as  treason 
and  there  is  no  capital  punishment.  If  there 
was,  nearly  all  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Vene- 


zuela, Colombia,  Ecuador,  and  a  few  other 
countries,  in  the  light  of  their  past  adventures, 
could  be  locked  up  to-morrow,  and,  after  a  few 
weeks  of  court  procedure,  taken  out,  lined  up 
against  an  adobe  wall,  and  shot  by  a  grinning, 
bare-footed  firing  squad.  The  usual  process 
is  to  imprison  a  general  and  his  followers  for  a 
few  years,  and  then,  in  removing  tbem  from 
one  prison  to  another,  give  them  such  abun- 
dant opportunities  for  escape  that  they  at- 
tempt to  get  away,  whereupon  they  are  shot 
down  by  guards  of  whose  presence  they  were 
not  aware.  This  has  been  done  so  often  that 
political  prisoners  are  very  wary,  and  a  squad 
of  them  could  be  sent  on  a  whole  day's  march, 
with  a  fourteen -year-old  boy  for  a  guard,  and 
they  would  not  try  to  take  leg  bail. 

In  these  days  of  billions  of  foreign  capital 
invested  in  South  and  Central  America,  and  of 
direct  steamers  from  New  York  to  all  the  prin- 
cipal ports,  the  fashion  is  to  junket  to  New 
York,  buy  pianos,  furniture,  shoes,  etc.,  and 
while  here  hold  the  cabal  without  which  no 
self-respecting  revolution  could  go  on.  This 
is  done  on  lines  advised  by  the  professional 
purveyors  of  arms  and  the  legal  counselors  of 
the  various  asphalt,  railroad,  sugar,  and  min- 
ing syndicates  that  are  not  able  to  agree  with 
the  existing  governments. 

Almost  without  exception  the  leaders  of  the 
recurrent  revolutions  are  men  of  wealth,  and 
it  is  a  fixed  rule  for  them  to  maintain  a  credit 
with  their  New  York  agents  or  bankers,  which 
is  what  "fall"  money  is  to  the  crook,  a  safe- 
guard against  the  day  when  they  may  be 
exiled,  their  property  confiscated,  and  their 
revenues  cut  off.  In  the  old  days  The"baud 
Brothers,  of  78  Broad  Street,  the  greatest  im- 
porters of  hemp,  dye  woods,  chicle,  and  other 
tropical  products,  had  many  such  clients, 
some  of  them  bitter  political  enemies.  With 
these  means  the  exiles  live  in  comfort,  even 
luxury,  in  their  favorite  places  of  congregation. 
They  follow  the  immutable  laws  of  human 
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nature  when  they  insist  on  living  gregariously, 
sometimes  a  dozen  under  one  roof.  This 
makes  the  work  of  the  French,  German,  Eng- 
lish, Rothschild,  and  Soci£t£  Belgique  spies, 
in  keeping  an  eye  on  their  doings,  much 
easier  than  if  they  dwelt  in  scattered  fashion. 

There  may  be  some  who  wonder  what 
interest  the  great  government  and  financial 
powers  named  could  possibly  have  in  the  in- 
stallation of  a  new  president  in  Nicaragua,  for 
instance.  It  is  a  delicate  subject  to  enter  into. 
There  are  huge  trade  interests  to  be  looked 
after,  there  are  vast  holdings  of  ecclesias- 
tical property  in  nearly  all  the  republics,  and 
financing  a  new  government  or  bolstering  up 
an  old  one  with  a  check  signed  "R.  de  P." 
is  sometimes  extremely  profitable,  even  though 
hazardous.  The  natural  inquiry  arises:  What 
does  the  great  American  Government,  which  is 
more  concerned  twice  over  than  any  other,  do 
to  keep  itself  informed?  Almost  nothing, 
while  some  of  its  consuls  write  cables  for  gun- 
boats with  one  hand  and  pocket  profits  on  the 
smuggling  of  arms  with  the  other — not  all  of 
them,  merely  some. 

One  day  while  walking  a  steamer's  deck 
with  the  dashing  General  Alban,  just  previous 
to  the  important  revolution  that  resulted  in  a 
Republic  of  Panama  and  a  Canal  Zone,  we 
were  discussing  open  plotting  that  had  been 
going  on  in  New  York  at  a  West  Fourteenth 
Street  hotel,  and  I  said  to  him: 

"Can  you  explain  to  me  why  it  is  that  a 
government  long  established  in  power  and  in 
high  favor  at  Washington  does  not  appeal  to 
Washington  to  put  an  end  to  conspiracy  and 
filibustering  against  it  as  far  as  the  laws  will 
permit?" 

This  was  his  illuminating  answer: 

"You  forget  that  when  Spain  protested  to 
the  United  States  against  the  many  filibuster- 
ing expeditions  sent  to  Cuba  and  began  com- 
piling a  bill  of  claims  Secretary  Gresham 
asked  the  Attorney  General's  opinion  on  the 
matter,  and  was  informed  that  international 
law  left  the  Spanish  Government  without  re- 
course. Also,  and  more  important  to  us, 
people  who  live  in  glass  houses  are  not  great 
stone  throwers,  and  no  South  or  Central 
American  government  can  tell  how  soon 
its  seat  of  activity  may  be  suddenly  trans- 
ferred to  New  York  or  some  other  spot  in  the 
United  States  dominion.  It  is  not  desirable 
to  establish  a  precedent." 

It  is  not  meant  that  the  Bureau  of  South 
American  Republics  does  not  keep  far  in  ad- 
vance of  any  other  informative  source  in  mat- 


ters of  a  general  nature  that  pertain  to  those 
countries,  nor  that  the  agents  of  the  State  De- 
partment supported  by  the  secret  fund,  which 
is  never  accounted  for,  do  not  advise  Washing- 
ton amply  and  faithfully  of  political  and  diplo- 
matic doings  between  the  Rio  Grande  and 
Cape  Horn.  It  is  the  crops  of  the  plots  that 
they  look  after  and  not  the  seed-sowing  which 
takes  place  in  this  country. 

The  majority  of  the  hotels  and  boarding- 
houses  in  which  the  little  colonies  of  exiles 
assemble  are  in  Fourteenth  and  the  neigh- 
boring streets,  taking  them  as  far  north  as 
Twenty-fourth  Street  and  south  of  Washing- 
ton Square.  Among  those  which  are  not 
widely  known  in  New  York,  but  are  famous 
in  Latin  America,  are  Madame  Griffou's  old 
place,  the  Hotel  Griffou,  at  19  West  Ninth 
Street;  the  Hotel  Muro,  at  114  West  Four- 
teenth Street;  the  noted  old  Italian  hostelry 
of  M.  Bertini,  the  Hotel  Del  Campidoglio,  154 
Bleecker  Street;  the  Hotel  Europa,  the  Hotel 
America,  and  the  Hygeia  Hotel,  from  which 
latter  place  the  wires  were  pulled  that  almost 
prevented  the  venerable  Amador  from  being 
the  first  president  of  the  new  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama. The  Hoffman  Arms,  at  640  Madison 
Avenue,  will  go  down  in  the  history  of  the  Re- 
public of  Colombia  as  the  house  from  which 
General  Uribe-Uribe  issued  his  pronunci- 
amentos,  his  orders  for  arms,  and  his  secret, 
messages  to  his  trusty  but  scattered  lieuten- 
ants in  Central  and  South  America  during  the 
past  fifteen  years,  in  which  he  endeavored  to 
tear  down  the  successive  Conservative  gov- 
ernments in  Bogota.  The  sudden  revolution 
led  by  Caceres  in  Santo  Domingo  this  past 
winter,  which  resulted  in  the  unseating  of  the 
Morales  Government  and  much  subsequent 
fighting,  had  its  inception  in  the  Hotel  Amer- 
ica, at  102  East  Fifteenth  Street. 

In  West  Fourteenth  Street  there  are  nu- 
merous small  ecclesiastical  and  private  schools 
for  the  education  of  Latin-American  young- 
sters, the  New  York  headquarters  of  some 
church  societies,  numbers  of  boarding-houses, 
and  the  hotels  named.  There  is  a  distinct 
connection  between  the  colonies  of  this  region 
and  certain  colonies  in  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  in  one 
of  which  the  repentant  General  Santa-Anna, 
the  one-legged  dictator  of  Mexico,  spent  his 
declining  days  of  exile. 

Sometimes  in  some  of  these  hotels,  espe- 
cially at  the  end  of  August,  it  requires  but  little 
tricking  of  the  fancy  to  imagine  oneself  again 
in  the  Cafe  Venus,  Santiago;  the  old  Sucr6 
of  Caracas,  or  the  Maison  Dor6e  of  Mexico. 
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All  about  one  hears  the  rapid  burring  Spanish, 
and  sees  the  little  groups  of  white-hatted, 
black-dad,  and  dark-skinned  southerners 
eagerly  conversing  over  ices,  thimbles  of 
Three-Star  Hennessey,  or  cups  of  thick  black 
coffee,  as  they  smoke  the  stubby  cigarettes  or 
the  long,  white-ashed  Havanas. 

If  one  is  of  the  initiated,  he  knows  that  the 
little  man  with  the  fierce  mustaches,  the  glit- 
tering black  eyes,  and  the  slight  limp  is  the 
famous  General  Bonaventura,  or  whatever 
his  name  may  be,  who,  only  two  months  ago, 
clad  in  duck  and  with  his  machete  at  his  side, 
was  crossing  the  mountains  at  the  head  of  a 
rebel  army  that  somehow  never  could  reach 
the  capital  in  the  valley.  Then,  that  great 
heavy  old  Falstaff  with  the  crackling  shirt 
bosom,  the  glittering  diamonds,  the  shining 
pate,  and  the  splendid  imperial  is  ex-Presi- 
dent Oro  y  Argento,  who  was  for  one  term  a 
Conservative  and  dined  the  archbishop  every 
other  day,  and  then  organized  a  Liberal  revo- 
lution against  his  successor  before  the  latter 's 
inauguration,  pledged  millions  of  acres  of  gov- 
ernment lands  he  hoped  to  control,  in  order  to 
get  two  gunboats,  and  when  he  was  again  in 
power  confiscated  all  of  the  archbishop's  and 
other  church  property  to  raise  the  money  to 
redeem  the  lands.  Whereupon  the  Conserva- 
tives bided  their  time  and,  subsidizing  his 
commander  in  chief  of  the  army,  turned  the 
whole  nation  against  him  one  day  and  drove 
him  into  exile;  but  with  him  went  the  contents 
of  the  treasury.  That  shabby  little  man 
who  is  almost  blind  is  the  brother  of  the  pow- 
erful General  Montanero,  who  once  had  three 
provinces  of  fighting  Indians  always  at  his 
call,  and  who  never  wanted  to  be  president, 
but  kept  one  brother  as  minister  in  Washing- 
ton, another  in  Paris,  and  his  wife's  father  in 
charge  of  the  treasury,  no  matter  who  was 
president.  Now,  the  real  power  of  the 
family  having  been  macheted  by  one  of  his 
own  Indians,  the  former  diplomat  makes  a 
living  as  a  coffee  expert  in  a  New  York  mill, 
and  if  his  eyes  grow  worse  he  will  be  a  beggar. 

Always  in  these  gatherings  there  is  a  cere- 
mony and  a  courtesy  that  shames  the  best 
American  club  assemblies,  and  the  bitterest 
of  enemies  meet  on  this  neutral  ground  with 
smiles  and  deep  bows.  To  the  outsider  it 
appears  that  these  gendemen  are  merely 
southern  planters  who  are  here  temporarily, 
or  who  prefer  to  live  in  New  York,  but  each 
and  every  one  is  playing  his  good  hand  while 
it  is  strong,  or  is  waiting,  sometimes  hopelessly, 
for  a  better  run  of  cards. 


There  is  no  people  in  whom  the  gambling 
spirit  is  stronger.  One  hears  of  games  with 
startling  stakes  being  played  in  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  the  Greenroom  Club,  and  other 
hotels  and  clubs,  but  there  is  never  a  whisper 
concerning  some  of  the  great  bouts  of  chance 
that  occur  in  small,  almost  obscure  retreats 
of  the  exiles,  when  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  change  hands  in  two  or  three  days' 
play  and  the  fate  of  whole  countries  depends 
on  one  shuffle  of  the  deck. 

One  specific  instance  of  this,  of  which  the 
writer  has  the  story  from  a  man  who  knows 
the  intimate  facts,  occurred  a  number  of  years 
ago.  Several  men  sat  around  a  table  one 
Sunday  afternoon  in  Madame  Griffou's 
house,  and  one  of  them  was  less  than  six 
months  out  of  the  presidential  chair  of  one  of 
the  more  important  republics.  Across  the 
table  sat  the  man  who  had  been  his  minister 
of  war  and  commander  in  chief  of  the  army. 
They  had  left,  the  country  after  an  election 
when  the  new  president,  having  had  their 
assistance,  ungratefully  used  his  power  to 
make  it  unpleasant  for  them.  The  minister 
of  war  had  a  few  thousand  dollars;  the  late 
president  had  more  than  fifty  thousand  on  his 
person,  and  his  business  here  was  to  buy  a 
steel  pleasure  yacht,  some  rapid-fire  naval 
guns,  and  pay  a  balance  on  5,000  rifles.  They 
were  playing  a  game  called  cinco,  or  "high 
five,"  and  at  dawn  Tuesday  morning  the  ex- 
president  rose,  unfolded  the  last  thousand- 
dollar  bill  out  of  his  belt,  and  passed  it  over  to 
the  man  who  had  the  remainder — the  min- 
ister of  war. 

Two  weeks  later  the  new  government  was  so 
weak  that  it  was  plain  a  revolution  would 
triumph,  so  the  new  president  conciliated  the 
former  head  of  the  army,  and  gave  him  his  old 
command.  The  money  won  as  stakes  served 
to  tide  the  government  over  its  crisis,  and  at 
the  next  election  the  minister  of  war  became 
president.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  confis- 
cate all  of  the  remaining  property  of  the  man 
who  had  lost  to  him,  as  well  as  that  of  all  the 
other  men  who  had  held  hands  in  that  game. 
One  night  this  season  Caruso  was  to  sing  in 
"  Faust, "and  that  meant  a  great  turnout  of 
the  Latin-Americans  in  the  city.  They  were 
there  in  force,  but  among  the  line  that  had 
long  been  formed  to  gain  admission  to  the 
cheapest  seats  in  the  Metropolitan  were  two 
neat  but  threadbare  gendemen  of  distin- 
guished appearance,  the  ex-president  and  his 
former  secretary  of  foreign  affairs. 

There  is  very  little  that  transpires  in  com- 
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mon  between  the  exiles  and  New  York  society. 
The  only  places  where  they  appear  as  part  and 
parcel  of  the  great  pleasure-seeking  public  are 
at  the  opera  performances  in  the  Latin  tongues 
and  the  Kubelik,  Rubenstein,  or  Ysaye  re- 
citals, though  on  bright  days  turnouts  of  the 
finest  sort,  with  dark  ladies  with  unusually 
plump  daughters  and  fragile  sons,  will  be 
seen  driving  on  Fifth  Avenue.  A  keen  eye 
will  always  detect  certain  little  signs  in  their 
manner  and  dress  which  set  them  apart  from 
New  Yorkers.  One  of  these  is  that  they  ride 
in  a  carriage  with  a  better  air  than  any  Ameri- 
can woman  ever  could.  Should  they  alight  to 
enter  a  shop,  the  contrast  of  their  walking  is 
painful. 

In  citing  a  few  stories  of  cabals,  the  half 
of  which  only  has  ever  been  told,  a  brief 
survey  of  conditions  in  the  countries  affected 
must  be  given,  in  order  that  the  reader  can 
understand  the  wheels  within  wheels,  and  can 
make  out  of  a  plot  something  more  than  the 
"outs"  trying  to  get  "in"  by  force.  An  old 
saying  is:  those  in  the  custom  houses  are  the 
government,  those  outside  the  revolutionists. 

Given  first  a  general  condition  of  hot  Span- 
ish blood  in  a  warm  climate  and  such  poor 
communications  between  provinces  as  to  allow 
a  revolution  to  be  well  under  way  before  the 
capital  learns  of  it,  added  to  evil  traditions  of 
military  government  bequeathed  by  centuries 
of  Spanish  rule  and  a  natural  savage,  warlike 
spirit  among  the  autochthons,  we  find  the 
field  fertile  for  war  and  intrigue,  promoted 
mosdy  from  the  outside.  The  promoting  and 
repressing  influences  list  among  the  more  im- 
portant the  following:  The  German  Govern- 
ment's aggrandizement  policy,  the  combined 
influences  of  foreign  capital,  the  struggle  of 
the  Roman  Church  under  Jesuit  leadership  to 
retain  as  much  as  possible  of  the  position  it 
held  under  Spanish  rule,  and  the  American 
Monroe  doctrine  enforcement. 

The  German  Government  had  no  intention 
of  calling  attention  to  its  advances  in  Chile 
and  Argentina  when,  in  August,  1895,  it  sent 
twenty-five  picked  army  officers  as  instructors 
to  the  armies,  but  Lieutenant  Colonel  von 
Senden-Schuler  and  Majors  von  Richthofen 
and  Eisner  came  by  way  of  New  York  and 
visited  Major  Eisner's  brother,  Dr.  Eisner, 
and  the. matter  got  into  the  New  York  papers 
and  obtained  international  notice.  This  is 
highly  illustrative  of  German  methods. 

As  to  foreign  capital,  the  banking  interests 
of  the  Rothschilds  and  the  Soctete*  Belgique 
have  been  mentioned,  and  to-day  American 


capital  is  dominant  in  Cuba,  Haiti,  Domingo, 
Panama,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  and  Mex- 
ico. When  there  is  a  cloud  on  the  horizon 
anywhere  except  in  Mexico,  the  Sugar  Trust, 
the  United  Fruit  Company,  the  asphalt  com- 
panies, and  many  others  prick  up  their  ears 
instantly,  and  some  of  them  take  a  hand. 
This  may  be  under  cover,  but  one  good  bundle 
of  American  currency  will  work  wonders. 

The  influence  and  the  activities  of  the 
church  are  general  in  politics  in  America, 
from  the  Canadian  province  of  Quebec,  with 
its  church  problem,  on  south  to  the  extreme  of 
the  southern  continent.  In  the  United  States 
its  influence  is  the  least  noticeable,  in  Colom- 
bia it  attains  its  greatest  power.  The  church 
has  its  vast  property  interests,  its  communi- 
cants, and  its  prestige  to  protect,  and  has  re- 
course to  the  means  sanctioned  by  its  leaders 
through  centuries.  In  Mexico  the  government 
permits  no  religious  processions,  strong  mili- 
tary forces  patrol  the  streets  Carnival  Tuesday, 
church  property  is  privately  owned,  no  man 
can  wear  in  the  street  clothes  indicating  his 
religion,  and  church  bells  may  be  rung  a  few 
minutes  only  each  day.  In  1895  ^>r-  Luis 
Cordero,  the  deposed  president  of.  Ecuador, 
was  arrested  in  Ambato  bearing  letters  which 
showed  that  Archbishop  Schumacher  and 
subordinates  represented  the  church  in  an 
effort  to  control  the  government,  and  the  arch- 
bishop was  later  defeated  in  battle  at  Cha- 
misas.  This  entire  plan  had  a  source  in 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.  In  1893  Dr.  J.  Ignacio 
Guitierrez,  of  a  Bogota  Jesuit  college,  precipi- 
tated a  riot  that  led  to  a  long  revolution  by 
publishing  in  La  Cristina  an  article  concern- 
ing the  ignorance  of  the  laboring  classes,  nice- 
ly framed  to  be  ultra-irritant.  In  1893  tne 
Bolivian  Government  ordered  the  archbishop 
to  sell  all  the  monasteries  and  invest  the  pro- 
ceeds in  government  securities. 

Of  course  a  part  is  played  by  such  pur- 
veyors of  military  supplies  as  Charles  R.  Flint 
and  the  Eddy  Brothers,  who  can  furnish  any- 
thing from  a  box  of  Remington  cartridges  for 
a  Mauser  rifle  up  to  a  fleet  of  high-grade  bat- 
tle ships  and  cruisers,  and  who  have  private 
wires  that  run  from  New  York  all  over  the 
world. 

The  combined  action  of  climate,  race,  de- 
velopment of  country,  and  influences  listed 
has  produced  the  following  general  condi- 
tion: Germany  has  an  interest  in  Chile,  Ar- 
gentina, Uruguay,  Paraguay,  and  Brazil,  her 
level-headed  sons  and  grandsons  having  com- 
plete control  in  Chile  and  Argentina,  while 
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the  best  of  Brazil,  the  provinces  of  Sao  Paujo, 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Santa  Margarita,  and 
Santa  Catarina,  are  practically  German  colo- 
nial possessions.  Coming  norm,  we  find  Chile 
dominates  Peru  and  Bolivia,  internal  con- 
flicts being  repressed  by  dread  of  the  wolf 
peering  over  the  southern  border.  British, 
French,  and  Dutch  Guiana  do  not  count. 

Surveying  the  field  from  the  north,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note,  on  the  other  hand,  the  extent 
of  American  influence.  Mexico  has  long  been 
tranquil  under  the  iron  rule  of  the  venerable 
hero  Porfirio  Diaz,  a  true  patriot.  Before 
many  years  he  must  release  his  hold  on  the 
reins.  General  Bernardino  Reyes,  the  gov- 
ernor of  Nueva  Leon  and  former  minister  of 
war,  is  idolized  by  the  populace,  but  will 
not  receive  the  mantle  of  Dom  Porfirio. 
From  a  careful  study  of  conditions  in  Mex- 
ico, it  is  apparent  there  is  a  clash  coming, 
but  it  will  be  slight,  as  the  men  who  con- 
trol the  hundreds  of  millions  of  American 
capital  invested  in  the  country  will  enforce  a 
speedy  return  to  peace.  The  Piatt  amend- 
ment assures  peace  in  Cuba.  Panama, 
naturally  a  non-church  province  of  Colom- 
bia and  the  first  foothold  of  the  Liberal 
insurrectionist,  is  now  under  the  wing  of 
Washington.  Haiti  and  the  Dominican  Re- 
public are  willing  to  come  more  and  more 
under  American  influence.  Between  what  I 
have  described  as  northern  and  southern  con- 
ditions lies  a  fingers,  count  of  countries,  ex- 
cepting British  Honduras,  that  are  a  prey  to 
the  mixed  forces  previously  mentioned,  with 
the  question  of  the  church  in  politics  always 
in  the  ascendant  in  Venezuela,  Colombia, 
Ecuador,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.  Had 
Cipriano  Castro  not  been  balked  by  persistent 
foreign  interference  and  steady  financial  sup- 
port from  the  church  to  General  Rafael  Reyes, 
of  Colombia,  he  would  by  this  time  have 
effected  a  federation  of  these  states  that  would 
have  made  another  powerful  American  state, 
able  to  build  a  navy  and  perhaps — to  dig  the 
Panama  Cattail ' 

General  Eloy  Alfaro  established  the  Liberals 
in  Ecuador,  and  in  recent  months  again  led  a 
victorious  revolution  to  maintain  them.  Cas- 
tro has  sustained  them  in  Venezuela,  and  both 
countries  have  consistently  assisted  the  at- 
tempts of  the  Liberals,  or  non-church  party, 
under  Uribe-Uribe  and  others,  to  unseat  the 
Conservatives  in  Colombia.  In  that  state 
they  grow  weaker,  while  they  increase  in 
strength  in  the  neighboring  realms.  The 
condition  of  the  poor  grows  daily  worse  in 


Colombia.  A  few  years  are  likely  to  bring 
some  great  changes  and  some  bloody  events. 

I  have  mentioned  the  rioting  caused  by  the 
article  written  by  the  Jesuit  Guitierrez  in  Bo- 
gota in  1893.  The  second  day  of  it  there  was 
a  notable  dinner  party  at  the  Hygeia  Hotel  in 
New  York.  A  long  cablegram,  ostensibly  an 
order  for  cotton  goods  and  jewelry  from  a 
Hebrew  merchant  to  a  Maiden  Lane  broker, 
but  really  a  cipher  message  from  Santiago 
Perez,  chairman  of  the  Liberal  Party,  was 
read  amid  great  enthusiasm.  Funds  were 
sought.  Among  the  contributors  were  three 
American  firms  which  had  been  denied  mining 
and  timber  concessions  by  the  government  of 
President  Nufiez.  More  money  came  from 
Panama,  Barranquilla,  Venezuela,  Ecuador, 
and  Costa  Rica.  As  the  government  endeav- 
ored to  raise  a  tax  on  liquors  to  strengthen 
itself,  it  provoked  more  unpopularity.  San- 
tiago Perez  was  arrested,  then  Stomingo  Vila 
and  Generals  Hreuta  and  Urrea,  charged  with 
plotting  to  blow  up  Cartagena,  Barranquilla, 
and  the  country  place  from  which  Nufiez  had 
for  years  ruled  the  country  without  coming  to 
the  capital. 

The  arrest  was  made  the  day  the  leading 
conspirators  arrived  from  New  York  at  Pan- 
ama on  the  steamer  Curacoa,  bringing  arms 
concealed  in  every  imaginable  way.  They 
were  arrested  and  exiled  to  an  island  on  the 
south  coast  called  San  Andres,  the  govern- 
ment saying,  "such  precautions  to  be  taken 
against  the  assembling  in  New  York  City  of 
the  enemies  of  the  country,  where  conspiracy 
is  most  easily  induced  and  concealed,  and 
where  support  and  facilities  may  be  had  for 
asking."  Despite  the  precautions  taken  by 
Vice  President  Caro,  all  the  exiles  escaped, 
returned  to  New  York,  and  a  most  potential 
cabal  resulted,  with  Dr.  Perez,  Dr.  Manotos, 
and  General  Modestos  Garcos  as  Colombian 
leaders,  and  Generals  Casanas  and  Rossas  as 
Venezuelan  participants,  being  followers  of 
the  exiled  President  Palacio,  then  in  New 
York;  Salvador  Camacho,  Roldan,  Rogerio 
Holguin,  Demetrio  Dafela,  and  Manuel 
Espriella,  names  of  men  prominent  later  in 
the  Panama  revolution,  being  implicated. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  had 
been  raised,  and  the  Conservative  govern- 
ments of  both  Venezuela  and  Colombia  seemed 
doomed.  But  18,000  stands  of  arms  were 
captured  at  Facatativa  by  General  Reyes's 
agents,  and  in  August  of  1894  a  black,  wiry 
man,  known  only  as  "Sefior  Garces,"  appeared 
in  New  York  to  buy  and  ship  more.    Some 
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treachery  had  spoiled  the  preceding  great 
cabal.  "Garces  "  must  work  alone,  and  won- 
derful work  he  did.  There  had  been,  and  is 
to-day,  doubt  as  to  his  identity.  No  one  in 
the  United  States  seems  to  have  been  able  to 
find  out  who  he  really  was. 

On  the  first  of  October  Nunez  died,  and 
then  followed  a  midnight  gathering  at  which 
General  Eloy  Alfaro,  soon  to  be  victorious  in 
Ecuador;  General  Aldana,  "Senor  Garces," 
and  General  Ruiz  were  present  and  the  final 
plot  for  the  bloody  revolution  of  1895  was  laid. 
The  remainder  is  open  history.  Aldana  was 
killed  at  Honda  in  February.  Ruiz  was  cap- 
tured at  Mompox.  The  opposition  hero  was 
General  Rafael  Reyes,  now  president. 

There  was  an  interval  of  quiet.  Ruiz, 
Figuerdo,  and  Rossas  fought  well  under 
Gomez  in  Cuba,  but  the  turbulent  years  had 
developed  a  leader  greater  than  any  previous 
Colombian  Liberal,  General  Uribe-Uribe. 
One  day  the  clerk  at  the  Hoffman  Arms  was 
astounded  to  find  the  place  invaded  by  num- 
bers of  quiet,  wealthy,  and  distinguished 
Spanish  gentlemen,  and  from  that  moment  the 
place  became  the  headquarters  of  the  great 
Liberal  conspiracy  against  the  Venezuela  and 
Colombian  governments.  Andrade  was  pres- 
ident of  the  first,  and  San  Clemente  of  the 
second,  having  succeeded  Caro. 

"Senor  Garces"  seemed  to  have  dropped 
from  among  the  living,  and  A.  Diaz  Guerra 
took  his  place  marshaling  those  mysterious 
sources  of  funds  and  purchasing  arms  and 
transportation.  The  Liberals  had  discovered 
a  new  and  powerful  fighting  man  in  General 
Cipriano  Castro,  who  had  risen  against  An- 
drade, and  all  of  the  Liberal  strength  was 
thrown  to  him  for  the  time  being,  Alfaro 
menacing  San  Clemente  from  the  south  to 
prevent  his  lending  too  much  aid  to  Andrade. 
General  Uribe-Uribe,  who  had  been  a  leader 
of  insurgents  as  far  back  as  1876  and  was  a 
great  fighter,  suddenly  disappeared  from  the 
city  the  second  week  of  July  and  was  never 
satisfactorily  accounted  for  until  his  return 
long  after.  I  have  positive  information  that 
he  was  with  Castro,  assisting  that  able  gen- 
eral in  some  fine  two-handed  fighting  against 
Colombians  on  the  one  hand  and  Venezuelans 
on  the  other. 

A  fine  example  of  the  way  in  which  conspir- 
ators are  able  to  operate,  even  where  the 
American  Government  is  closely  concerned, 
and  said  Government  be  none  the  wiser,  oc- 
curred in  December,  1899.  All  of  the  arms  in 
Cuba  had  been  reported  rounded  up,  and  the 


Government  was  confident  that  there  were  not 
enough  munitions  of  war  in  the  island  not  in  its 
hands  to  put  on  a  stage  battle.  But  one  day 
the  cunning  Domingo  Nazabel,  who  was  a 
friend  of  Joe  Costello,  an  Associated  Press 
correspondent  alleged  to  have  been  found  to 
be  a  paid  agent  of  the  church,  received  a 
cablegram  from  New  York  concerning  a  ship- 
ment of  cigars  and  immediately  appeared  at 
the  palace  requesting  Governor  General 
Brooke's  permission,  on  behalf  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government,  to  ship  to  the  Colombian 
Government  12,000  Remington  rifles  and 
1,400,000  cartridges  then  in  Cuba.  Con- 
sternation and  tableau! 

A  trifle  different  from  the  usual  revolution- 
ary plot  was  the  one  which  had  its  inception 
on  Sunday  morning,  in  January,  1895,  at 
Madame  Griffou's  house.  The  plan  had  ex- 
President  Vasquez  behind  it,  and  was  aimed 
at  President  Barrios,  of  Guatemala,  and  Pres- 
ident Bon  ilia,  of  Honduras.  If  the  hopes  of 
its  promoters  had  been  carried  out,  Hon- 
duras, Guatemala,  and  San  Salvador  would 
have  been  one  state.  It  was  to  be  a  grand 
coup  d'itat.  Bonilla,  Barrios,  and  one  or  two 
other  men  were  to  be  assassinated  on  Febru- 
ary 28th,  and  there  is  no  doubt  the  govern- 
ment would  have  changed  hands  without  war, 
as  Vasquez  had  money  to  pay  the  three  armies, 
which  was  more  than  the  governments  ap- 
peared to  be  able  to  do.  Unfortunately  for 
Madame  Griffou's  guests,  one  of  their  number 
was  a  Soctete'  Belgique  spy,  and  on  February 
25th  the  governments  arrested  the  conspir- 
ators then  within  their  borders  and  shot  them. 

Oddly  enough  Brazilian  disturbances  are 
usually  planned  in  London  or  Paris.  There 
is  one  exception,  and  that  is  of  a  conspiracy 
laid  in  a  private  boarding-house  on  West 
Twenty-third  Street,  New  York,  late  in 
August,  1894.  Months  were  spent  in  extend- 
ing the  plot  through  the  whole  army,  but  mis- 
fortune fell  on  December  3d,  when  fourteen 
high  officers  suddenly  found  themselves  be- 
hind the  bars  of  Fort  Villegagnon  prison, 
whereupon  President  Moraes  abandoned  his 
attempts  to  investigate  the  scandals  in  his 
predecessor's  financial  administration.  It 
was  not  safe. 

The  Esmeralda  intrigue,  the  parties  to 
which  were  Chile,  Ecuador,  Japan,  and 
Charles  R.  Flint  &  Co.,  with  China  as  the 
aggrieved  party,  is  a  part  of  the  history  of  the 
Chino- Japanese  war.  As  usual  it  was  for- 
mulated in  New  York.  The  Ecuadoran 
consul  general,  Modesto  Solarzano,  was  the 
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pivot  on  which  the  whole  swung.  Chile  sold 
to  Ecuador  the  first-class  new  cruiser  Esmer- 
alda for  £220,000,  F.  G.  Piena,  of  188  St 
John's  Place,  Brooklyn,  said  to  be  Flint's 
agent,  arranging  the  sale.  The  cruiser  was 
taken  off  the  Gallapagos  Islands,  and  first 
the  flag  of  Ecuador  and  second  that  of  Japan 
run  up.  Japan  paid  £330,000,  and  when  it 
was  declared  that  ex-President  Camaano 
and  President  Cordero,  of  Ecuador,  and 
their  immediate  helpers  had  divided  $400,000 
profits,  the  Cordero  government  tottered  to 
its  fall.  Alfaro,  in  exile  since  1885  in  Nica- 
ragua, hastened  to  New  York  and  gathered 
around  him  all  the  friends  he  could  find, 
tapped  those  mysterious  fountains  of  anti- 


church  funds,  and  soon  war  rent  Ecuador 
from  one  end  to  the  other. 

In  this  same  way  hundreds  of  cabals,  suc- 
cessful or  unsuccessful,  fully  known  in  details 
or  abandoned  before  even  a  whisper  got  out, 
might  be  described  from  the  hour  they  first 
sprang  up.  They  are  going  on  to-day.  In 
addition  to  the  trouble  brewing  for  Guatemala, 
another  attempt  to  unseat  Manuel  Bonilla,  of 
Honduras,  is  forming,  and  there  is  a  growing 
cloud  on  the  horizon  of  Jos£  Santos  Zelaya 
in  Nicaragua.  But  the  good  people  of  New 
York  and  the  country  at  large  go  peace- 
fully on  their  way  unaware  of  wars  and 
rumors  of  wars  incubating  in  the  heart  of 
the  metropolis. 


THE    GUEST    DENIED 

By  THEODOSIA  GARRISON 

LOVE,  I  have  given  nothing,  taken  all. 
I  would  indeed  it  had  been  otherwise; 
That  in  your  hands  I  let  my  bounty  fall, 

That  at  your  feet  I  placed  my  sacrifice. 

Seeing  that  now  a  suppliant's  patient  eyes 
Seem  ever  in  my  own,  too  well  I  know 

How  one  who,  busied  in  the  day,  denies 
A  little  child's  caress  and  bids  him  go, 

Turns  in  remorseful  dreams  to  where  he  stands 

With  wistful,  wondering  eyes  and  empty  hands. 


I  have  denied  you  shelter;  at  my  door 
You  cried  in  vain  and  I  was  deaf  to  you; 

Yet,  if  some  night  I  went  all  desolate, 

Blown  by  strange  winds  adown  the  ways  of  Fate, 
It  is  your  threshold  I  should  struggle  to, 
All  confident  of  greeting,  yea,  all  sure 

Of  eager  arms,  the  welcome  and  the  kiss 
That  holds  all  comforting.    I  know  not  why, 
Yet  I  unfaithful  dare  to  count  you  true, 

And  am  no  surer  of  my  saints  than  this. 


INSPIRATION    "EX   MACHINA" 


By  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE 


£  are  so  tickled  with  our  new 
toy,  machinery,  that  we 
have  as  yet  had  no  leisure  to 
think  of  what  it  costs  us. 
Its  mere  power  still  monop- 
olizes our  attention,  and 
we  devise  test  after  test  to 
determine  the  limits  of  its  possible  achieve- 
ment. Arms,  hands,  legs,  eyes,  ears — it  has 
already  given  us  indefinite  extensions  and 
multiplications  of  all  these;  so  that  the  world 
is  full  of  tireless  giants,  and  one  controlling 
human  hand  at  a  lever  does  to-day  the  work 
that  thousands  of  men  could  not  do  a  hundred 
years  ago.  We  seem  to  be  getting  even  far- 
ther than  that,  and  machines  are  making 
which  are  all  but  said  to  think  and  work  spon- 
taneously. An  inconceivable  increase  in 
products  of  manufacture  is  the  result,  and 
such  an  augmentation  of  the  rate  at  which  our 
physical  lives  are  carried  on,  that  figuratively, 
but  truly  in  a  way,  men  are  said  to  live  a  thou- 
sand years  now  in  the  same  time  that,  formerly, 
they  could  manage  no  more  than  ten  or  twenty 
at  most.  The  ideal  to  which  we  may  plaus- 
ibly look  forward  is  that,  at  last,  a  man  shall 
do  no  more  than  touch  this  or  that  button  on 
a  disk  in  his  room,  and  everything  that  he 
wants  shall  appear  or  happen.  When  that 
epoch  arrives,  it  is  assumed  that  we  shall  find 
leisure.    For  what? 

This  question  suggests  another,  which  at 
first  sight  seems  foolish.  Machinery  has  al- 
ways been  regarded  as  a  phenomenon  purely 
and  essentially  physical,  and  capable  of  phys- 
ical products  only.  The  notion  of  the  exist- 
ence in  machinery  of  a  spiritual  quality, 
which  might  exercise  a  molding  or  trans- 
forming influence  upon  our  own  spiritual 
nature,  would  seem  fanciful  and  grotesque. 
And  yet  the  theory  may  prove  worthy  of 
examination.  The  material  world  is  the 
world  of  effects;  effects  are  the  final  ex- 
pression of  causes;    causes    are    spiritual. 


What  is  the  cause  of  the  existence  of  machin- 
ery? Obviously,  a  prevailing  and  persistent 
desire  or  purpose  in  man's  spiritual  mind. 
The  physical  machine  is  the  incarnation  of 
his  thought.  The  machine,  in  other  words, 
is  in  his  thought  before  it  acquires  material 
manifestation.  Or  we  may  put  it  that  the 
mechanical  idea  dominates  man's  mind  in 
this  age.    So  much,  I  say,  is  obvious. 

Not  so  obvious,  perhaps,  is  the  step  suc- 
ceeding. But  one  of  the  universal  laws,  as  we 
term  them,  of  creation  is  that  of  action  and 
reaction.  On  the  one  side,  for  example, 
man  affects  his  environment;  and  on  the 
other  side,  man's  environment  affects  him. 
He  quarries  marble  and  builds  a  temple  to 
beauty;  and  then  the  temple  awakens  in  him 
ideas  in  harmony  with  itself,  leading  him  to 
conceptions  of  beauty  superior  to  those  em- 
bodied in  the  temple  itself.  The  temple  was 
first  the  consequence  of  spiritual  exaltation 
on  his  part,  and  then  it  became  the  means 
of  his  further  exaltation.  Here  is  a  case  of 
action  and  reaction,  in  obedience  to  the  law. 

Why  does  not  the  same  principle  apply  in 
the  case  of  machinery?  It  does  apply,  but 
with  a  difference.  A  machine  is  not  a  temple 
erected  to  beauty  and  to  the  ideal;  it  is  a 
structure  formed  for  ends  of  material  utility 
and  the  practical.  It  was  the  craving  in 
man  for  these  ends  that  called  it  into  existence; 
this  craving  is  expressed  and  ultimated  in  it. 
How  shall  we  escape  the  conclusion  that  this 
expression  reacts  upon  its  source,  in  the  same 
manner  that  the  temple  did,  but  with  unlike 
results  ?  Instead  of  exalting  the  mind  of  man 
to  higher  and  purer  and  more  unselfish  con- 
ceptions, as  the  temple  did,  it  draws  his  mind 
down  to  its  own  level,  and  below  it.  It  in- 
flames in  him  the  lust  of  material  aggrandize- 
ment, of  gain,  of  selfish  expansion.  But  it 
does  not  stop  here;  it  does  more  than  this. 
Little  by  little,  it  substitutes  for  the  human 
spirit  in  man  a  machine  spirit;  the  machine 
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gets  into  him  and  masters  him.  As  Emer- 
son puts  it,  "  Things  are  in  the  saddle,  and 
ride  mankind;  and  when  this  happens,  man 
himself  becomes  a  Thing."  In  other  words, 
man  is  that  which  controls  him,  provided  he  is 
a  consenting  party  to  that  control. 

Such  is  the  fine,  inevitable  irony  of  Provi- 
dence. Man  desired  to  control  the  earth, 
not  in  order  to  spiritualize  and  uplift  it,  but 
for  purposes  of  personal  and  material  power 
and  profit.  The  way  to  the  gratification  of 
his  desire  was  opened  to  him;  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  the  things  of  the  earth  reign 
over  man.  He  is  permitted  to  tame  and  har- 
ness the  lightning;  but  because  he  uses  the 
lightning  to  promote  his  selfish  welfare  and 
extend  his  material  power,  instead  of  to  purify 
his  heart  and  to  interpret  the  will  of  his 
Creator,  it  carries  him  downward,  not  up- 
ward; plunges  him  into  endless  struggles, 
rivalries,  and  jealousies,  and,  what  is  worse, 
progressively  degrades  him  from  his  human 
estate,  and,  by  tempting  him  to  rely  more  and 
more  upon  material  substitutes,  finally  dis- 
ables him  from  accomplishing  his  own 
spiritual  development — though  it  was  for  that 
purpose  he  was  born  into  this  world. 

I  lack  space  to  multiply  illustrations;  let  us 
make  the  application  to  books  and  the  writing 
of  them.  Books — the  paper,  print,  and  bind- 
ing— are,  as  we  know,  manufactured  by  ma- 
chinery; but  we  seldom  realize  that  books  are, 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  conceived  by 
machinery  also.  TTie  ease  with  which  they 
are  produced  in  material  form,  and  the  cheap- 
ness of  their  price,  causes  them  to  be  read  by 
everyone,  and  the  familiarity  with  methods  of 
literary  composition  thus  acquired  enables 
anyone,  almost,  to  write  books  that  publishers 
will  print  and  the  public  will  read.  Now,  the 
sole  valid  excuse  for  writing  a  book  used  to  be 
— and  it  still  is — that  the  writer  should  have 
something  to  say  which  should  be  faithfully 
derived  from  his  own  personal  experience  and 
knowledge,  and  should  not  be  the  mere  echo 
of  other  minds,  or  the  imitation  of  what  others 
had  written.  All  books  should  be  original,  as 
we  say;  and  no  originality,  however  humble 
relatively,  is  unworthy  of  preservation,  provid- 
ed it  be  genuine  in  its  degree.  Each  man  sees 
the  world,  if  he  look  at  it  at  all,  from  his  indi- 
vidual point  of  view;  no  other  sees  it  quite  as  he 
does;  and  if  he  will  tell  us  his  individual  vision 
or  version,  he  has  done  us  an  authentic  service. 

But,  so  much  of  late  has  man  fallen  un- 
der the  dominion  of  machinery,  that  such 
service  is  rarer  now  than  ever  before.    The 


writer  looks  not  upon  the  world,  or  into  his 
own  heart,  but  into  other  books.  His  inspira- 
tion comes  to  him  at  second  hand — at  hun- 
dredth and  thousandth  hand.  A  man  deter- 
mines to  make  his  living  by  authorship;  and 
first  he  inquires  what  manner  of  books  are  in 
fashion.  A  certain  class  of  subjects,  a  certain 
style  of  presentation,  are  in  vogue;  to  that 
class  and  style  he  applies  himself,  without  ref- 
erence to  his  own  predilection.  Take  any 
score  of  books  on  similar  subjects,  or  any 
hundred  articles  or  stories  of  like  class  in 
magazines,  and  you  will  find  that,  so  far  as 
may  be  judged  from  style,  phrasing,  and  pur- 
port, they  might  all  have  been  the  work  of  one 
individual.  They  are  produced  according  to 
formula;  they  are  machine-made  and  mechan- 
ical. They  possess  all  the  finish  and  smooth- 
ness of  machine-made  things;  but  they  lack 
that  precious  human  individuality  which 
makes  us  love  a  book  even  for  its  irregularities 
and  imperfections.  They  are  dead;  and  the 
peril  of  them  is,  that  we  come  no  longer  to 
perceive  the  taint  of  death  in  them,  but  accept 
them  at  their  own  valuation,  and  thus  sow  the 
seeds  of  death  in  our  own  minds.  Once  in  an 
age  an  authentic  spirit  arises:  a  Goethe,  an 
Emerson,  a  Thackeray,  a  Turgeneff,  a  Kip- 
ling; and  for  decades  thereafter  the  bookshops 
are  full  of  monkey  imitations  of  their  inspira- 
tion. They  are  the  base  and  debasing  prod- 
uct of  the  literary  machine,  and  are  much 
worse  than  useless.  For  if  we  could  keep  the 
machine  to  its  own  level  and  function,  small 
mischief  would  ensue;  but  because  our  object 
in  the  production  of  machines  is  unspiritual 
and  antihuman,  they  have  power  to  subject 
us  to  themselves,  and  exercise  their  influence 
in  spheres  where  it  is  a  profanation. 

Bad  though  our  case  be,  however,  there  is 
no  occasion  for  despair  over  it.  It  is  but  an 
instance  of  the  invariable  manner  in  which 
Providence  teaches  its  creature.  We  are 
given  all  the  rope  we  want,  as  it  were,  and  we 
duly  hang  ourselves  with  it;  and  after  that 
experience,  we  are  in  a  better  mood  to  under- 
stand whet  is  properly  wanted  of  us.  So,  in 
regard  to  books  written  by  machinery,  or  by 
machines:  the  day  will  come  when  we  shall 
perceive  their  worthlessness  and  iniquity,  and 
discard  them.  Then  real  books  written  by 
human  writers  will  again  appear.  The  age  of 
machinery  must  do  its  work;  and  in  the  sequel 
we  shall  keep  what  was  good  of  it,  and  banish 
what  was  bad;  and  having  learned  the  vanity 
of  that  particular  path  to  error,  will  never 
again  walk  in  it. 


THE  OUTDOOR  GAMES 
OF  FOUR  GENERATIONS 

1780 
The  Great  Great  Grandmother 
ofihe  present  Outdoor  Girl 

1850 

Her  Great  Grandmother 
Her  Grandmother 

I88O 

Her  Mother 


\ 
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RED  WOLF'S   LAST  QUARRY 


By  EDITH  BARNARD 


ILLUSTRATED    BY    ARTHUR    BECHER 


T  is  written  of  the  monastery 
of  St.  Jean  at  Maurienne 
that  every  inmate  had  a 
history.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
there  were,  indeed,  many 
therein  who  had  sown 
life's  storms,  reaped  its 
whirlwinds,  and  come  to  Maurienne  to  await 
the  call  to  which  all  must  answer  with  such 
fortitude,  patience,  or  serenity  as  fasting, 
prayer,  and  honest  work  might  give  them. 
The  reverend  abbot,  a  godly  man  who  had, 
in  his  old  youth,  murdered  the  husband  of  his 
mistress,  was  used  to  look  around  the  refectory 
at  eating  time,  at  the  shaven  faces  and 
tonsured  heads  of  the  strange  sheep  com- 
mitted to  his  shepherding,  and  to  speculate 
upon  the  history  of  each.  There  were  faces 
still  loathsome  with  bestiality;  faces  hard  and 
seamed;  many  bore  scars,  and  more  than  one 
head  among  them  lacked  an  ear  or  two. 
Some  there  were  dull  and  fleshy,  some  thin 
and  keen,  quickened  with  intelligence,  puri- 
fied with  prayer  and  fasting  and  with  con- 
quest of  self. 

While  he  indeed  knew  much,  not  even  unto 
reverend  abbots  are  the  secrets  of  all  hearts 
revealed.  Only  one  among  them  all  could 
the  reverend  abbot  be  sure  of  knowing 
thoroughly.  This  young  monk  had  been 
brought  into  the  monastery  while  a  babe; 
naught  of  the  world  did  he  know ;  never  had  he 
beheld  a  woman:  a  lamb  kept  spotless,  pure, 
for  Christ.  Beloved  by  all  his  fellows,  he 
went  among  them  as  he  would;  and  now, 
driven  by  the  heat  of  midday  to  seek  a  cool 
place,  he  wandered  into  the  high-ceiled 
writing  room  where  many  of  his  brethren 
were  at  work  on  wood  or  parchment. 

"How  goes  the  picture  of  Our  Mother, 
Brother  Antonius?"  asked  the  young  monk. 


The  one  he  named  looked  up  from  his 
drawing,  brush  in  hand,  and  smiled  with  the 
hopeful,  alert  look  of  the  inventor.  "Look, 
Benedict,"  he  said,  "did  ever  you  see  such 
gold?  I  laid  on  crimson  first,  then  gold; 
behold  its  glow,  its  warmth,  its  softness  ! " 

"It  is  beautiful  indeed,"  said  Benedict. 
"You  catch  the  colors  of  the  sky  and  sunlight, 
Antonius,  as  if  you  had  watched  the  sun 
itself,  like  Brother  He*lias." 

Benedict  walked  to  the  window's  deep 
recess,  and  looked  out.  The  eyes  of  all 
within  the  room  were  on  him,  except  when 
they  exchanged  looks  with  each  other;  for 
Benedict  had  touched  upon  a  subject  of 
wonder  to  every  man  there,  save  one.  This 
one  left  his  chronicle  and  stood  by  the  win- 
dow, too,  laying  his  hand  caressingly  on  the 
youth's  shoulder. 

"Aye,  there  he  is,"  he  said.  At  the  words 
the  other  monks  left  their  work,  rushed  to  the 
window,  scrambling  for  first  place,  crowding, 
stretching,  peering  over  shoulders,  peeping 
through  elbows.  Bruno,  he  of  the  chronicle, 
turned  upon  them,  and  they  went  back  to 
their  desks  like  children  caught  in  mis- 
demeanor— but  not  until  each  man  had  seen. 

The  sun  of  late  summer  was  burning  down 
upon  the  rocky  hills  and  lands  of  Maurienne; 
the  scent  of  ripening  grapes  rose  from  the 
terraced  vineyards  that  crowded  up  to  the 
monastery  walls,  making  heavier  the  hot, 
shimmering  air.  Beneath  the  windows  of  the 
library  lay  the  blooming  garden,  and  therein 
stood  a  man,  with  arms  outstretched  and  head 
thrown  back,  gazing  upon  the  sun.  Those 
within  could  not  see  his  face,  but  only  the  top 
and  back  of  his  head;  his  hair  was  thick  and 
red  beneath  the  tonsure.  A  massive  frame 
showed  plainly  beneath  the  folds  of  his  white 
habit;  snowed  more  plainly,  indeed,  because 
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of  his  emaciation.  As  they  looked  at  him,  his 
figure  wavered;  he  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  his 
hands  clutched  at  his  breast.  Those  watch- 
ing knew  they  clasped  the  cross.  So  the 
long  standing  as  if  crucified  had  conquered 
his  great  frame,  but  still  the  spirit  within  him 
forced  his  face  up  toward  the  sun. 

The  young  monk  Benedict  cried  out  aloud 
when  the  man  fell  on  his  knees,  and  Bruno, 
seeing  his  face  still  turned  up  toward  the  sun, 
cried  out  too,  but  in  another  tone,  and  then 
laughed  low  and  strangely.  Benedict  turned 
to  him,  amazed. 

"So  do  the  dying  wolf's  fangs  but  bury 
themselves  the  deeper!"  Bruno  said. 

"Why  do  you  call  him  wolf?"  asked 
Benedict,  his  voice  reproachful,  full  of  pity 
for  the  other.     "And  why  do  you  laugh?" 

Bruno  looked  searchingly  at  the  youth, 
then  at  the  others  in  the  room.  Surely  the 
young  man  knew  not  the  name  of  his  stolen 
patrimony,  and  as  surely  the  others  would  not 
tell.  No  harm  from  such  a  tale  could  come 
to  Benedict.     As  for  the  others 

"I  am  not  the  first  to  call  him  so,"  said 
Bruno.  * '  He  was  long  called  the  Red  Wolf  of 
La  Garnache." 

The  air  within  the  library  seemed  stiller 
than  before,  for  no  man's  breath  fanned  it. 
The  name  that  Bruno  spoke  was  known  and 
hated  by  them  all.  One  man  sank  upon  his 
knees.  Another  held  his  brush  poised,  his 
head  not  raised,  but  with  a  look  of  murderous 
hatred  on  his  face  that  narrowed  his  eyes  and 
drew  the  lips  back  from  his  teeth.  One 
staggered  from  his  place,  groped  for  the 
window,  threw  himself  half  out,  shook  his 
fists  toward  the  kneeling  figure  in  the  garden, 
then  rose,  and  with  a  choking,  rattling, 
coughing  sound  sobbed  out  a  woman's  name, 
and  threw  himself  face  down  upon  the  floor. 
Some  faces  blanched,  others  turned  red;  none 
in  the  room  remained  unmoved.  Brother 
Antonius  left  his  blue  and  gold  Madonna, 
joined  the  other  two  still  standing  in  the  win- 
dow, and  threw  his  arm  across  the  shoulders 
of  the  younger. 

"Speak  not  that  name  here,  Bruno,"  he 
besought  gently. 

Bruno,  smiling  at  the  two,  said:  "It  cannot 
touch  this  innocent,  the  story  of  Red  Wolf  of 
La  Garnache,  and  to  many  here  it  may  bring 
peace  and  hope  of  salvation.  'Tis  one  of 
God's  mysteries,  that  a  man  cannot  forgive 
until  his  enemy  be  humbled!" 

He  looked  around  at  the  moved  faces,  at  the 
kneeling  monk,  at  the  other  lying  near  his 


feet,  at  the  wondering  eyes  of  Benedict,  and 
smiled  again  as  one  smiles  who  comes  with 
healing,  and  knows  that  it  will  heal. 

"I  have  named  him  rightly.  The  man 
there  is  Hector,  the  Red  Wolf  of  La  Garnache, 
and  how  he  comes  here,  and  why  he  daily 
looks  at  the  sun,  I  shall  tell  you. 

"You  must  know,  my  Benedict,  that  the 
Evil  One  takes  on  him  many  guises,  some 
fair,  some  hideous,  and  works  with  many  in- 
struments. Whether  the  Evil  One  himself 
dwelt  in  this  man,  or  merely  used  him  for  his 
purposes,  I  know  not.  Certain  is  it  that  no 
fiend  of  hell  ever  served  Satan  half  so  well. 

"The  people  of  his  household  whisper  that 
his  father  brought  his  wife  by  force  into  La 
Garnache,  she  struggling  and  sobbing;  and 
that  when  the  child  was  born,  and  she  beheld 
his  baby  poll  thick  with  red  hair  like  his 
father's,  she  shrieked,  and  lay  convulsed  for 
hours,  and  at  the  dawn  died  with  such  horror 
in  her  eyes  that  even  Hugues,  her  husband, 
shuddered  when  he  saw  them.  The  child 
grew  well,  and  was  fed  on  red  milk  from  his 
infancy.  The  women  shook  their  heads  at 
this,  and  when  he  showed  his  fangs  and  in  a 
baby  fury  bit  his  nurse's  arm,  they  called  him 
Wolf,  and  the  name  followed  him.  He  came 
into  his  lands  when  he  was  scarce  a  man,  and 
then  the  country,  which  had  groaned  beneath 
his  father's  rule,  bled  and  shuddered  under 
his.  Wolf  he  was,  indeed,  werewolf,  a  mad, 
unnatural  beast  that  struck  his  prey  and  left  it 
bleeding,  to  strike  and  strike  again;  not  one 
who,  hungry,  seeks  his  quarry,  but  one  who 
loves  to  see  things  die. 

"He  had  a  company  of  comrades  as  mad  as 
himself,  and  together  they  forged  through  the 
country,  burning  for  love  of  fire,  killing  for 
love  of  blood,  breaking  young  maids  for  love 
of  self,  stealing,  despoiling,  pillaging,  and 
riding  home  to  his  eerie  in  the  rocks  of  La 
Garnache  to  drink  and  sing,  to  sulk  and 
quarrel,  to  sleep  and  to  refresh  themselves  for 
further  outrage.  Each  year  the  devil  taught 
them  new,  tricks,  though  of  the  old  they  had 
not  tired.  He  and  his  band  bowed  to  no 
power  of  earth  or  heaven;  men  said  that  love 
had  never  touched  him,  but  hate  he  knew 
well — and  of  all  the  world  he  hated  most  his 
neighbor,  Ricard  de  Savines. 

"  Such  was  the  man  that  I  was  sent  to  find, 
eight  months  ago.  Fear  ?  Nay,  my  Benedict, 
a  man  need  hold  no  fear  of  that  which  is  with- 
out. 'Tis  only  of  those  deep,  silent  places  of 
the  soul,  that  sometimes  open  suddenly,  with- 
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out  warning,  that  men  need  be  afraid!  Of 
the  Red  Wolf  and  his  companions  I  had  no 
fear.  Besides,  this  robber  had  not  paid  the 
tribute  due  the  Church,  and  the  reverend 
abbot  and  Our  Lady  had  good  need  of  it.  If 
I  failed,  another  should  be  sent;  why  count 
the  cost  of  one  poor  life,  in  serving  the  eternity 
of  Mother  Church? 

"But,  by  Saint  Bruno,  I  thought,  in  very 
truth,  that  I  should  never  reach  La  Garnache! 
The  snow — he'!  it  had  snowed  for  weeks. 
The  ice — sssz!  every  rock  was  glazed,  every 
bare  branch  and  twig  was  a  shining  rod  of 
crystal.  The  wind — woooh !  it  fairly  sucked 
me  up  unto  the  pile  of  stones  they  called  La 
Garnache.  When  I  came  there  its  lord  was 
absent  upon  one  of  his.  wild  raids,  but  I  was 
led  within  and  treated  with  a  sort  of  half 
courtesy  which  I  had  not  foreseen.  I  waited 
in  the  great  hall  until  the  winter's  dusk  was 
shadowing  it,  before  the  Wolf  returned.  His 
fellows,  laughing  and  calling  to  each  other, 
brought  in  their  booty:  a  little  of  gold,  a  girl, 
a  squealing  sucking  pig,  and  white  heaps  of 
snow  on  heads  and  shoulders.  The  master 
came  up  last,  and,  when  he  saw  me  by  the  fire, 
bade  his  men  be  gone  with  all  their  noise  and 
baggage. 

"The  man  was  red,  indeed,  but  not  such  a 
wolf  in  looks  as  I  had  thought  to  find  him. 
Of  great  frame,  deep  of  chest,  his  head  set 
rather  low  upon  his  shoulders,  that  was  the 
man  whose  face  would  not  have  been  un- 
pleasing  had  his  smile  come  oftener. 

"  He  met  me  with  a  quiet  courtesy,  bade  me 
feel  welcome  there,  and  did  not  ask  my  er- 
rand. That,  however,  I  felt  constrained  to 
tell  him,  in  honesty,  at  once.  He  heard  me 
through,  and  said: 

"'So,  sir  monk,  your  abbot  sends  you  here 
to  collect  tribute!  Has  he  forgot  that  there 
are  souls  in  La  Garnache,  that  he  did  not  send 
you  sooner  upon  other  errand?' 

"I  was  so  amazed  that  I  could  make  no 
answer,  but  the  Wolf  smiled,  and  said : 

" '  As  we  are  not  all  red  here,  neither  are  we 
all  wolves!  That  I  shall  prove  to  you,  monk, 
and  you  shall  tell  your  abbot.  You  are  my 
guest  here  while  this  storm  lasts,  and  we  will 
not  discuss  the  tribute  until  the  last  hour  of 
your  stay  with  me.' 

"That  seemed  fair  and  fine  enough,  and  I 
had  hopes,  from  finding  him  so  quiet  beyond 
all  rumor,  that  the  money  would  be  forth- 
coming. 

"After  the  supper  four  of  his  comrades  and 
the  Red  Wolf  sat  at  the  board,  which  was 


drawn  down  near  the  chimney,  so  that  the 
light  of  the  flames  played  over  them,  and  no 
torches  were  needed.  Their  half-drunken 
songs  and  shouts  were  often  drowned  by  the 
furious  raging  of  the  storm  outside,  its  whis- 
tling and  howling  sounding  down  the  chimney 
so  loudly  that  at  times  the  men  looked  in  each 
other's  faces,  and  were  sobered  for  the  mo- 
ment. It  was  not  long  before  the  Red  Wolf 
pushed  away  his  goblet  and  threw  himself  on 
a  long  bench  before  the  fire,  with  his  feet  to 
the  flames,  leaving  the  four  dicing  for  their 
day's  booty  and  telling  ribald  tales  of  con- 
quests. I  watched  the  man's  face,  wondering 
what  passions  had  convulsed  it,  what  wounds 
scarred  it,  what  thoughts  passed  behind  it. 

"  I  do  not  know  how  late  it  was  when  all  of 
us  within  the  room  heard  a  sound,  a  call,  upon 
the  stairs  that  led  down  to  the  court.  The 
Red  Wolf  turned  his  head,  and  one  of  his  men 
started  toward  the  door;  but  it  burst  open 
before  he  reached  it,  and  there  fell  within  a 
human  figure,  covered  with  snow.  I  went 
toward  it,  but  it  did  not  need  my  help  to  rise 
and  walk  into  the  room,  look  from  one  face 
to  another,  and  cry,  in  a  woman's  vibrant 
voice: 

"'The  Wolf,  the  Red  Wolf,  Hector  de  la 
Garnache!    WTiere  is  he?    Which  is  he?' 

"We  stood  amazed  before  the  storm-blown 
figure;  she  quickly  threw  aside,  or  dropped, 
the  snowy,  icy  mantle  which  had  covered  her, 
went  toward  the  fire,  where  the  Wolf  was 
standing,  and  said: 

" '  You  are  he!  'Tis  plain  that  you  are  the 
Red  Wolf  of  La  Garnache! ' 

"Then  they  stood  and  measured  each 
other  with  their  eyes,  while,  you  may  be  sure, 
I  and  the  others  watched  them.  The  figure 
of  the  man  was  dark  against  the  firelight,  but 
the  flames  shone  on  the  woman,  and  showed 
her  tall  and  straight,  a  brown  beauty — brown 
as  to  hair  and  skin  and  eyes,  and  dress  too. 
Her  hair  was  thick  and  curling,  twisting 
around  her  throat  and  shoulders,  blown  out 
about  her  ears,  down  to  her  eyes.  Her  eyes 
were  brown,  set  deep  in  dark-shadowed 
places. 

"Perhaps  what  most  amazed  us  was  that 
a  woman  who  had  come  through  such  a  storm 
alone,  to  such  a  house  as  La  Garnache,  should 
hold  herself  so  proudly,  show  herself  noble, 
wear  her  rich  garments  with  an  air  of  accus- 
tomed unconcern  that  proved  them  honestly 
acquired.  For  while  her  dress  was  of  the 
simple  brown  stuff  that  women  wear  at  home, 
there  was  embroidery  of  pearls  and  gold  at 
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neck  and  wrist,  and  down  the  sleeves;  and  on 
her  feet  were  little  shoes  of  velvet,  worked 
with  a  cipher;  and  on  her  neck  and  arms,  and 
girdling  her  waist,  she  wore  a  mass  of  chains 
and  jewels,  evidently  hung  on  hurriedly,  with 
no  thought  of  ornament.  I  saw  all  this  while 
the  two  looked  at  each  other,  though  their 
pause  was,  perhaps,  not  longer  than  ten  breath- 
ings. Hector's  eyes  did  not  leave  the  girl's, 
though  he,  trained  robber  that  he  was,  must 
have  seen  the  precious  burden  that  she  wore. 

"'My  lord  de  la  Garnache,  will  you  do 
vengeance  for  a  woman?'  asked  the  lady. 
The  Red  Wolf  made  no  answer,  save  to  raise 
his  brows,  and  draw  down  the  corners  of  his 
mouth  a  little.  As  with  myself  before,  so  now 
with  the  girl  he  proved  a  man  of  few  words. 
While  his  four  men  and  I  still  stood  there 
gaping,  she  said  again: 

"'My  lord  de  la  Garnache,  will  you  do 
vengeance  for  a  woman?'  The  Wolf's  eyes 
narrowed,  and  the  lady's  face  turned  gray 
white.  When  she  asked  the  third  time  her 
lips  seemed  dry,  too  dry  for  speech. 

"'How  did  you  find  me  out?'  he  asked. 

"The  girl's  face  was  pale  no  longer.  'I 
did  not  find  you  out,'  she  said.  'I  did  not 
know  that  you  were  Hector  de  la  Garnache.' 

"'Would  you  have  sought  me  had  you 
known?'  he  asked,  his  voice  still  cold,  his 
arms  still  crossed  upon  his  breast.  'You  are 
the  woman  that  I  met  in  Ogier  woods.  We 
walked  there  for  an  hour,  but  your  eyes 
stopped  me  when  I  would  have  touched  you. 
You  left  me  there,  and  bade  me  not  to  try  to 
find  you  out.  Would  you  have  sought  me 
with  your  cry  for  vengeance  had  you  known? ' 

"For  seconds  that  seemed  long  she  waited, 
then  looked  up  into  his  face,  then  toward  the 
fire,  and  said: 

'"I  should  have  come  the  faster,  had  I 
known.' 

"I  had  before  seen  no  evidence  of  the  Red 
Wolfs  temper,  nothing  to  prove  his  title  to 
the  name.  Whereas  he  had  been  still,  even 
languid,  now  his  calmness  dropped  from  him 
as  if  it  were  a  garment,  and  the  wolf — aye, 
more,  the  man — appeared.  He  sprang  to  the 
girl,  took  her  in  his  arms,  held  her  to  him, 
kissed  her  madly,  bending  her  slender  body 
back  to  kiss  her  throat,  her  bosom,  then  bury- 
ing his  face  deep  in  her  wind-blown  hair.  The 
stillness  of  the  room  made  more  distinct  the 
storm  outside,  the  shrieking,  whistling,  sob- 
bing wind  pounding  upon  the  stone  walls  of 
the  house,  the  song  of  ice  on  icy  surfaces — 
and  the  wild  fury  of  the  elements  seemed 


centered  in  the  wolf-man.  The  woman  held 
herself  as  passive  in  his  arms  as  if  she  did 
not  feel  his  touch,  his  breath,  but  were  her- 
self some  thing  of  ice  which  he,  the  storm, 
embraced,  devoured;  but  when  he  laid  his 
face  in  the  curve  of  her  neck  and  shoulder, 
her  brown  hair  covering  his  red,  she  turned 
her  head  toward  his.  Then,  with  a  cry  made 
of  surprise  or  pain  and  anger,  he  leaped  back 
from  her,  holding  his  hand  upon  the  ear 
that  had  touched  her  face,  and  looked  upon 
her  as  a  man  looks  upon  some  hideous,  poi- 
sonous thing  which,  unexpectedly,  has  bitten 
him.  The  girl  faced  him  with  her  head  held 
bravely,  but  I  thought  her  eyes  would  have 
been  filled  with  deadly  fear  had  there  been 
place  for  fear  where  so  much  anger  blazed. 
Again  the  Red  Wolf's  eyes  had  narrowed; 
his  face  was  marked  with  more  than  one 
passion;  he  folded  his  arms  upon  his  breast 
again,  and  blood  was  on  his  hand,  and  blood 
dripped  down  upon  his  shoulder.  He  would 
not  speak,  but  the  woman  could  not  face  his 
silence.  'Tis  ever  thus:  a  woman  can  be 
brave  only  when  she  can  talk. 

"  'So,  my  lord  I  What  you  did  not  dare  in 
the  wood,  alone,  you  dared  do  here,  with  your 
men  near  to  protect  you?  Wolf  you  are — for 
all  men  know  a  wolf's  a  coward,  save  when 
his  fellows  hunt  with  him!  And  yet,  because 
you  are  a  wolf,  I  want  your  services.  Will — 
you — do — vengeance — for  me — Hector  de  la 
Garnache?' 

"Her  pause  after  each  word  made  the 
question  more  of  a  demand  than  a  request. 
The  man's  face  did  not  change.  She  watched 
him  for  a  moment,  then  from  her  arms  and 
neck  and  waist  she  took  her  jewels,  and  flung 
them  at  him.  Some  struck  his  face,  his  body; 
some  fell  at  his  feet;  others  went  scraping 
across  the  stone  floor.  Still  the  Wolf  moved 
not,  still  he  watched  her,  though  I  saw  a  new 
gleam  in  his  eyes,  and  wondered  if  it  could  be 
of  amusement. 

" '  There,'  she  cried, '  there!  Thief,  robber, 
slayer  of  babes,  despoiler  of  helpless  women, 
take  your  hire!  Now  will  you  do  vengeance 
for  me,  Wolf?' 

"The  man  threw  back  his  head  then,  and 
smiled  a  grim  smile,  but  still  watched  her  with 
his  narrowed  eyes,  and  did  not  speak.  When 
she  saw  that  even  the  shower  of  jewels  moved 
him  not,  her  face  and  lips  grew  pale,  and  in 
between  her  words  came  little  piteous,  sob- 
bing breaths. 

" '  Oh,  my  lord,  you  must  do  me  vengeance; 
oh,  you  must,  you  shall!    You  hate  Ricard  de 
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Sa vines — why?  Because  your  father  hated 
his;  because  he  has  a  castle  strong  as  yours; 
because  his  lands  and  yours  adjoin  and  his 
goats  feed  within  your  fields  at  times,  and 
then  he  claims  your  kids;  because  he  is  as 
brave  a  man  as  you,  and  even  as  wicked. 
For  all  these  things  you  hate  him;  now  hate 
him  as  a  saint  hates  sin,  hate  him  as  a 
nightingale  the  hawk,  hate  him,  hate  him, 
hate  him —    Look  here  and  here!' 

"With  a  fine  gesture  she  rolled  back  one 
sleeve  and  then  the  other;  there  were  long 
black  bruises  on  each  slender  arm,  bruises  the 
shape  and  size  of  a  man's  fingers.  Hector 
gasped;  his  eyes  were  half  shut  no  longer. 

"  *  Aye,  this  he  did,  and  more,  to  me.'  She 
threw  her  arms  above  her  head.  *  Hate  him 
as  I  hate  him,  Wolf,  and  do  me  vengeance'.' 

"Hector  spoke,  half  choking — 'Do  you 
mean ' 

"'Nay!'  she  interrupted,  'not  to  me!  If 
he  had,  he  and  I  should  be  in  heaven  or  hell 
by  now !  His  cruelty  to  me  began  when  I  was 
but  a  child.  I  cannot,  cannot  tell  it;  my  soul 
is  even  now  too  heavy  with  its  burden  of  hate. 
I  have  had  to  be  of  his  household,  and  until 
this  year  he  had  me  kept  out  of  his  sight. 
After  the  death  of — her  who  was  his  wife,  he 
went  to  the  wars,  as  doubtless  you  well  know. 
Last  month  he  came  back,  and  after  the 
years  he  found  me  what  I  am.  Since  then — 
a-a-a-ah!'  She  shuddered,  and  with  one  hand 
pressed  her  hair  back  from  her  forehead. 
The  bruises  on  her  arm  showed  darker,  there 
near  her  pale  face.  As  she  paused,  the  four 
men  of  La  Garnache  slunk  from  the  room — 
sickened,  I  thought.  Hector  was  breathing 
heavily,  but  did  not  speak  or  move.  She  held 
forth  her  arms  again. 

"'These  marks/  she  said,  her  voice  lower, 
her  breathing  quieter,  'he  made  last  night. 
Then  all  through  the  night  I  thought  and 
thought  how  I  could  hurt  him  most,  and  in 
the  dawn  I  came  away  to  you,  the  strongest 
of  his  enemies.  My  horse  lies  without  there, 
in  your  courtyard,  dead.  I  was  not  cold. 
You  will  do  me  vengeance,  Lord  Hector  de 
la  Garnache!    Look,  look,  look!' 

"She  tore  at  her  bodice,  pulled  it  down 
from  one  round  shoulder,  and  there  revealed  a 
hideous,  red,  angry  wound  on  the  white  flesh. 
The  Red  Wolf's  arms  went  quickly  out  to 
her,  and  all  his  cold  self-control,  all  his  fire 
of  passion,  merged  into  the  one  impulse,  than 
which  man  knows  no  stronger — that  to  protect 
and  comfort  some  weak,  loved  thing.  The  girl's 
voice  rose,  rose  above  the  wind's  wild  shrieks. 


' ' '  Aye,  look,  look,  look !  There's  where  he 
kissed  me,  while  he  held  me,  while  his 
murderous  fingers  made  those  bruises  on  my 
arms!  His  dreadful  kiss  burned  down  into 
the  deeps  within  me,  where  lay  smoldering 
all  the  wrongs  that  he  had  done  me,  setting 
them  blazing.  When  I  got  loose  I  knew  that 
only  fire  could  cleanse  me  of  that  other  loath- 
some fire,  and  so  I  seized  a  torch  and  burnt 
my  flesh  deep,  deep;  and  when  the  torch  had 
done  its  first  duty  I  thrust  it  into  his  laughing 
face.  He  being  blinded  with  the  pain,  I  was 
safe  until  the  morning;  then  I  fled,  and 
brought  with  me  such  of  my  fortune  as  I  had 
at  hand.'  She  touched  the  red  burn  on  her 
shoulder.  'There  is  the  seal  of  my  hate, 
Hector!  Oh,  Wolf,  be  man  and  look,  then 
be  a  wolf  again,  and  do  me  vengeance!' 

"The  Red  Wolf  had  met  his  mate.  She 
not  resisting,  he  took  her  two  hands  in  his, 
knelt  before  her,  kissed  the  bruised  arms, 
then,  rising,  looked  once  into  her  eyes,  kissed 
the  burn  upon  her  shoulder,  and  gently, 
tenderly,  drew  her  bodice  over  it.  At  that  the 
girl's  face  softened,  and  a  look  of  peace  and 
trust  and  restfulness  came  upon  it.  Hector 
put  his  arms  around  her,  very  gently,  and  she 
laid  her  head  upon  his  breast,  and  wept  there 
quietly,  over  his  heart. 

"The  next  day  I  married  them,  there  before 
the  chimney.  All  his  people  saw  them  made 
one,  and  Hector  bade  his  bride  pay  me  thrice 
over  all  our  tribute,  and  to  his  gold  she  added 
all  her  jewels  for  Our  Lady.  The  storm  still 
swept  around  the  house,  and  for  three  days 
it  kept  its  fury.  Had  the  month  been  June, 
had  roses'  scent  blown  in  the  windows,  had 
the  moon  been  full,  and  yellow  as  honey,  those 
two  would  not  have  known  a  greater  happi- 
ness. For  hours  they  would  sit  before  the 
fire,  watching  the  flames  blow  out  toward 
them,  she  in  the  hollow  of  his  arm,  leaning 
against  his  shoulder.  Sometimes  her  hand 
would  reach  up  to  his  red  head  and  draw  his 
face  down  close  to  her  brown  cheek.  If  he 
but  left  her  for  an  hour  she  would  fly  into  his 
arms  on  his  return  as  a  babe  throws  itself 
upon  its  mother's  bosom.  If  he  were  left 
alone  he  would  pace  up  and  down  the  hall, 
and,  when  she  came  back,  would  have  to  be 
coaxed  and  fondled  into  good  humor.  When 
his  men  were  in  the  room,  sometimes  her  eyes 
would  meet  his  across  the  board,  and  she 
would  blush  deep  red  beneath  her  dark  skin. 

"On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  she 
came  into  the  hall  and  drew  him  to  a  window, 
crying: 


'"Hiclor,  tbt  chili  lies  behvttn  us/" 
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Come  see,  my  lord!  The  storm  is  over! 
See  the  white  fields,  the  sun-touched  rosy 
hills!  Hector,  my  Hector,  go  now  and  do  me 
vengeance! ' 

"He  was  still  the  wolf,  and  needed  no 
great  urging.  He  rode  off  with  his  men,  she 
watching  from  the  tower,  waving  a  red  ker- 
chief to  them  until,  mere  specks,  we  lost  them 
in  the  valley.  All  day  she  roamed  about, 
neither  resting  nor  eating,  nor  even  praying. 

"'Time  enough  for  praying  after  doing, 
monk/  she  said,  when  I  tried  to  tell  her  of 
prayer's  solace.  She  had  sounded  the  note  of 
her  doom,  poor  child! 

"The  winter's  night  came  soon,  hours 
sooner  than  her  lord.  When  we  heard  the 
noise  of  his  return,  she  ran  to  one  window, 
then  to  another,  then  to  the  door,  and  back 
unto  the  chimney  place,  where  she  stood  and 
waited  for  him.  He  ran  stumbling  up  the 
steps,  threw  his  weight  against  the  door,  and 
came  into  the  room  laughing  and  calling  her. 
He  carried  a  something  wrapped  in  his  cloak. 

"'Malatrie,  my  Malatrie,  my  wife,  mate  of 
a  wolf,  see  what  quarry  I  have  brought  you! 
Vengeance  you  called  for?  I  have  done  De 
Savines  the  deepest  hurt  the  world  could  hold 
for  him !  Vengeance  ?  I  have  carved  him  an 
agony  which  hell  would  shudder  at!' 

"He  laughed,  came  close  before  her,  and 
laughed  again.  She  clasped  her  hands  to- 
gether, her  face  flushed,  her  eyes  brightened. 

"'Tell  me!'  she  cried,  her  voice  ringing 
sweet  with  her  fierce  joy. 

"'He  was  away,'  said  Hector,  'doubtless 
seeking  you.  I  tried  to  burn  his  rock,  but 
those  wet  stones —  Then  some  one  brought — 
But  here  it  is!' 

"  He  threw  his  bundle  at  her  feet.  Wrapped 
in  the  cloak  there  was  a  child,  a  dead  boy, 
his  head  covered  with  brown  curls  that  now 
were  wet  with  blood,  an  ax  gash  on  his  fore- 
head, his  little  mouth  open  and  set,  and  his 
arms,  his  helpless  baby  arms — were  mangled, 
bloody — without  hands. 

"She  looked  down  at  the  child,  while  the 
Wolf  laughed.  With  a  wild  cry,  a  long,  shud- 
dering cry,  she  threw  her  head  far  back, 
raised  her  arms,  and  sank  upon  her  knees  be- 
side the  dead  bov.    Hector  said: 

" '  I  tied  his  hands  with  the  red  ribbon  that 
you  wore,  and  pinned  them  with  my  knife 
upon  his  door.  Let  him  return  and  find 
them,  the  little  hands  of  his  one  son;  you  will 
have  no  further  need  of  vengeance!' 

"The  girl  leaned  down,  gathered  the  little 
body  in  her  arms,  held  it  against  her  breast, 


pushed  back  the  matted,  bloody  hair,  kissed 
the  cold  lips,  and  crooned  a  baby  name: 

"'Lipo,  Lipo,  my  Lipo,  baby  Lipo!' 

"  Hector,  moved  by  her  strangeness,  touched 
her  shoulder,  called  her:  'Malatrie !  My  wif e ! ' 

"But  she  seemed  not  to  hear  him;  she  laid 
the  dead  boy  on  the  cloak,  straightened  his 
little  limbs,  crossed  his  poor  arms,  and  kissed 
him.  Then  she  rose,  and  came  and  stood  be- 
side me. 

'"Hector,  I  have  sinned,  and  you  through 
me  have  sinned,  and  for  my  sake.  I  told  you 
that  the  first  wrong  Ricard  de  Savines  did  me 
was  far  back  in  my  childhood.  He  stole  my 
father's  wife,  later  killing  my  father.  He 
took  to  Maurienne  my  baby  brother,  heir  to 
Ogier — a  Benedictine  monk  may  not  inherit! 
I  being  but  a  girl,  he  carried  me  with  my 
mother  to  Savines.  My  mother!  This  child 
was  their  child,  my  brother.'  My  gentle 
mother  loathed  De  Savines,  but  her  heart  was 
filled  with  us,  the  boy  and  me,  and  of  us  two 
I  think  she  loved  the  baby  better.  He  was 
the  child  of  her  agony,  .and  her  other  son  was 
lost  to  her.  De  Savines  killed- his  wife,  killed 
her  not  by  one  merciful  blow,  but  slowly. 
Then  I  had  the  babe  to  care  for,  and  I  loved 
him.'  She  paused,  choked,  threw  her  head 
back.  'You  know  why  I  called  for  venge- 
ance; but  this  child  you  have  brought  me  is 
my  brother,  my  darling,  the  little  birdling 
that  has  nestled  in  my  arms  at  night,  and  wak- 
ened me  with  baby  kisses.  I  have  sinned, 
oh!  I  have  sinned,  and  you  have  sinned 
through  me!  There  is  no  forgiveness  for  this 
sin — the  sin  of  Cain.  Hector,  the  child  lies 
between  us!' 

"Red  Wolf  spoke,  pleaded,  raved —  But 
there  he  kneels,  there  in  our  garden." 

Bruno's  tale  was  ended.  Benedict  had 
looked  at  him  all  through  with  wondering, 
serious  eyes,  but  Antonius  had  covered  his 
face  with  both  thin  hands.  The  monk  whose 
brush,  at  the  tale's  beginning,  had  been  held 
poised,  had  lain  his  head  upon  his  arms;  many 
others  were  upon  their  knees.  The  one  who 
had  shaken  his  clenched  fists  at  the  kneeling 
figure  in  the  garden,  and  called  a  woman's 
name,  and  thrown  himself  upon  the  floor, 
arose  and  left  the  room,  sobbing.  Benedict 
watched  him  go,  then  went  to  the  window. 

"There  he  kneels,"  he  said.  "But  I 
should  think  he'd  hate  the  light  of  day!" 

"Aye,"  said  Bruno,  "of  a  truth  he  must! 
Therefore  he  prays  for  strength  to  look  the 
longer  at  the  sun." 


COMPARATIVE    IMPRESSIONS 

OF   AMERICA 

BY  SARAH   BERNHARDT 


AM  asked  to  give  my  latest 
impressions  of  America, 
and  I  write  down  with  pleas- 
ure such  chance  thoughts 
as  may  come  into  my  head. 
When  I  came  to  America 
for  the  first  time  twenty-five 
years  ago,  I  had  some  difficulty  in  accustoming 
myself  to  the  methods  and  manners  of  the  New 
World.  The  early  morning  noises  in  the  hotels 
were  frightful  to  me.  I  could  not  bear  the 
"American  plan,"  and  I  stayed  an  entire 
month  in  New  York  without  eating  anything, 
existing  only  on  the  chocolate  prepared  for 
me  by  my  maid. 

The  streets  without  carriages  seemed  to  me 
inelegant.  The  New  York  women  wore  far 
too  many  diamonds  and  fine  feathers  when 
they  went  out  early  in  the  morning. 

The  public  was  charming  and  well  disposed, 
but  I  had  hard  work  to  accustom  myself  to 
the  continuous  rustle  of  turning  pages,  for 
there  were  a  thousand  out  of  every  fifteen 
hundred  in  my  audience  who  followed  the 
piece  from  the  book  of  the  play. 

The  importunities  of  the  reporters  did  not 
give  me  a  moment's  repose.  Many  times  a 
day  I  looked  to  right  and  left,  under  the  tables 
and  in  the  closets,  to  see  if  a  reporter  was  hid- 
den anywhere.  And  one  day  I  caught  a 
young  woman  reporter  in  my  bath  room. 
She  was  holding  my  cake  of  soap  to  her  nose, 
and,  with  her  eyes  half -closed,  trying  to  dis- 
cover with  what  perfume  it  was  scented!  I 
took  her  little  notebook  from  her.  She  had 
already  written  in  it  the  number  of  my 
sponges,  brushes,  and  other  things.  .  .  . 
Her  youth  and  her  prettiness  appealed  to 
me,  but  I  tore  that  little  notebook  into  a 
thousand  scraps,  and  sent  her  off  in  a 
hurry. 
I  found  the  women  pretty,  but  the  men 


seemed  to  me  lacking  in  polish,  although  in- 
tending politeness. 

As  to  the  country,  it  already  stupefied 
me  with  the  beauty  of  its  avenues,  its  wide 
stretches,  its  gigantic  trees,  its  curious 
flowers.    This  was  my  first  visit. 

I  have  returned  every  five  years,  and  I  can 
attest  the  marvelous  progress  of  this  great 
people  who  are  destined — no  matter  what 
one  says,  no  matter  what  one  does,  alas! — to 
become  the  first  nation  of  the  earth. 

This  year  I  find  that  the  giants  have  re- 
doubled their  energy.  I  find  New  York  still 
larger,  much  beautified.  Here  are  magnifi- 
cent hotels,  in  which  one  may  be  served  A 
VEuroptenne.  Great  shops  have  arisen  in  a 
few  years,  on  a  firm  and  progressive  basis — 
some  of  which  are  more  important  than  our 
Magazin  du  Louvre — and  in  some  of  the 
larger  department  stores  one  can  find  laces 
and  cats,  ball  gowns  and  poultry. 

Fifth  Avenue,  which  I  still  remember  as  it 
was  twenty-five  years  ago,  is  three  times  its 
former  length;  it  must  be  at  least  three  miles 
long,  and  it  is  lined  with  magnificent  dwell- 
ings, some  of  which  are  of  a  real  beauty. 

The  women  are  just  as  pretty,  but  more 
gracious,  more  feminine.  The  men  have 
conquered  their  native  brusquerie,  they  are 
more  courteous,  more  polished,  and  some  of 
them  have  acquired  the  European  habit  of 
kissing  the  ladies'  hands. 

The  interiors  of  the  theaters  are  much 
more  elegant  than  formerly,  and,  what  is 
almost  incredible,  no  one  uses  the  playbook 
any  more. 

All  the  young  generation  speaks  French 
and  German,  all  the  young  generation  knows 
by  heart  the  literature  of  France,  Germany, 
and  Norway. 

But  what  really  struck  me  during  this  last 
visit  was  the  beginnings  of  chauvinistne  which 
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have  taken  possession  of  the  American  people 
— this  great  nation  has  become  as  patriotic  as 
the  English  and  the  French,  who  are  certainly 
the  most  patriotic  of  the  nations  of  the  Old 
World. 

If  you  ask  an  American,  "Are  you  an 
American?  .  .  .  German?  .  .  .  Italian?  .  .  . 
etc.,  etc.,"  he  answers,  "I  was  born  in 
America,  my  father  was  Dutch,  .  .  .  etc., 
.  .  ,  my  mother  was  French,  .  .  .  etc.  .  .  . 
But  I  am  an  Ameri- 
can!" And  there  is  in 
that  "  I  am  an  Ameri- 
can! "such  a  pride  and 
such  a  boastful  love 
of  his  country  that  it 
imposes  respect. 

And,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  American  poli- 
tics have  taken  a  first 
place  in  the  equi- 
librium of  Europe. 
And  the  politics  are 
very  curious  to  ob- 
serve in  their  rela- 
tions to  commerce 
and  warfare.  The  tax 
put  on  all  imported 
objects  was  a  master 
stroke.  But  what  is 
rather  amusing  to 
note  is  the  aversion 
to   a   war   with    any  hadame  b 

country  of  Europe.  From  i  recu. 

War  would  only  be 

made  if  it  were  forced  and  necessary,  for 
America's  policy  is  wise. 

But  I  wager  that  such  a  war  will  be  declared 
within  six  years.  All  the  men-of-war  are 
finished,  and  the  American  navy  could 
measure  itself  against  any  navy  in  Europe. 
There  are,  it  appears,  among  the  officers 
some  remarkable  men,  graduates  of  the  naval 
school  at  Annapolis.  I  am  told  that  there  are 
not  enough  sailors,  but  in  case  of  war  they 
would  be  found  quickly  enough.  The  Ameri- 
can patriotism  would  take  care  of  that.  And 
one  must  not  think  that  this  burning  love  of 
country  only  exists  in  the  great  centers ! 
No!  it  is  now  everywhere,  everywhere! 

Where  I  least  noticed  any  progress  was  in 
the  arts.  There  are,  it  is  true,  some  painters 
of  talent,  such  as  Sargent,  Melchers,  Homer, 
etc.;  some  great  sculptors,  Saint-Gaudens, 
French,  McMonnies;  a  good  many  great 
writers,  Henry  James,  Mark  Twain,  Edith 
Wharton,  Marion  Crawford,  Howells,  Cable, 


etc.;  few  musicians,  McDowell,  Paine  Had 
ley  ;  and  very  few  dramatic  artists,  the  deli- 
cious Maude  Adams,  who  stands  first,  Ethel 
Barrymore,  the  very  original  Richard  Mans- 
field, the  very  correct  John  Drew,  David 
Warfield,  etc.  There  are  some  actors  and 
actresses  whom  the  public  loves,  such  as 
Leslie  Carter,  Mrs.  Fiske,  Julia  Marlowe, 
Margaret  Anglin,  Blanche  Walsh,  William 
Crane,  etc.,  etc.  .  .  .  But  there  is  not  an 
artistic  constellation, 
which  makes  the 
glory,  unnecessary 
perhaps,  but  still  the 
beautiful  glory  of  a 
country. 

I  know  very  well 
that  we  are  in  the 
New  World;  that  it  is 
imperative  first  to  be 
sure  of  the  good  re- 
sources of  the  coun- 
try, to  create  cities, 
harbors,  defenses, 
churches,  theaters, 
and  banks.  Art  will 
be  demanded  now 
that  all  this  ts  accom- 
plished and  the  cities 
are  created.    What 

The  fortune  of  the 
:«»h««»t  country    is    colossal! 

photograph.  Religions   are    estab- 

lished freely.  Even  an 
aristocracy  is  formed;  and  this  is  an  unworthy 
weakness  for  such  a  great  people,  because 
there  is  no  real  aristocracy  but  that  of  the 
intelligence  and  of  the  soul — a  proof  of 
which  is  the  respect  and  adoration  which  are 
shown  throughout  the  entire  United  States 
for  President  Roosevelt,  who  by  his  own 
power  has  given  equal  justice  to  all,  including 
the  Jew  and  the  negro.  This  man  governs  a 
nation,  the  youngest,  the  most  mixed,  the 
most  indomitable,  by  his  straightforward- 
ness and  his  simplicity;  and  all  the  European 
courts  took  the  opportunity  afforded  them  by 
his  daughter's  marriage  to  show  him  their 
esteem  and  their  friendship.  And  this  act, 
so  simple  in  itself,  is  a  true  sign  of  the  im- 
mense place  America  is  taking  among  the 
nations. 

On  the  whole,  the  transformations  to  be 
seen  in  New  York  are  the  same  in  all  the  other 
cities. 

Chicago  seems  to  me  a  different  place.    I 
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find  the  same  mad  rush,  the  same  nervous 
haste  to  arrive  on  time  at  one's  destination, 
the  same  noise,  the  same  atmosphere,  heavy 
and  foggy  even  through  the  parks,  and  then 
lifting  and  clearing  little  by  little  as  one  goes 
down  the  wide  avenues  bordered  by  the  rich 
and  handsome  dwellings.  Oh,  what  a  strange 
city  is  Chicago  with  its  Lake  Michigan  which 
is  continually 
changing  the 
city's  aspect!  The 
wind  rises,  the 
lake  becomes 
angry, 


short 


ind 


haughty  waves, 
and  the  smoke 
from  the  engines 
beats  down  upon 
the  city,  pene- 
trating through 
the  streets,  the 
light  is  darkened 
by  this  sudden 
tempest;  and 
then  everything 
changes:  the  sun 
shines  through 
the  clouds,  the 
lake  becomes 
calm,  the  city  be- 
comes once  more 
bright  and  smil- 
ing- 

What  I  cannot 
at  all  understand 
is  that  the  Chi- 
cago people  have 
allowed  the  bor- 
ders of  the  lake 
to  be  spoiled  by 
the  railroads. 
This  could  never 
have  happened 
in  Europe!  We 
have  respect  for  the  beauty  of  people  and  of 
things!  What  God  has  created  beautiful  we 
do  not  wish  to  destroy!  We  dig,  by  force  of 
tools  and  money,  tunnels  through  the  center 
of  mountains,  so  as  not  to  destroy  the  beauty 
of  our  fields  and  views. 

Here  I  see  sometimes  lovely  towns,  with 
their  streets  lined  with  superb  trees,  with 
pretty  villas,  with  stone  sidewalks;  and  I 
stop  my  carriage,  and  standing  up  I  admire 
the  beauty  of  the  country,  when  a  deep  bell 
of  a  locomotive  makes  me  turn  about,  and 


there,  with  the  track  laid  across  this  fine 
avenue,  goes  a  train — a  freight  train  with 
innumerable  yellow  cars,  carrying  tons  and 
tons  of  oil,  spitting  out  its  black  smoke  on  the 
tops  of  the  budding  trees — -and  I  think  with 
terror  that  should  this  train  be  derailed  and 
catch  fire,  these  million  tons  of  oil  would 
spread  flaming  through  the  town,  consuming 
all  the  pretty 

Notwithstand- 
ing its  tracks,  its 
trains,  and  its 
little  stations  in- 
stalled every  now 
and  again  on  the 
border  of  the 
lake,  Chicago  re- 
mains  a  city 
which  one  must 
admire,  being 
one  of  those  in 
which  appears 
the  most  stupe- 
fying progress,  in 
which  the  activ- 
ity is  overwhelm- 
ing. 

The    native 

Chicagoan  has  a 

it  open  to 


progn 


He 


From  a  photograph  uken  d 


wants  to  know, 
he  learns,  he 
comprehends,  he 
discusses,  he  cal- 
culates, and  ex- 
cels. I  like  Chi- 
cago immensely. 
I  found  Bos- 
ton just  as  attrac- 
tive, just  as  calm 
""" as  ever,   with 

ig  her  fine  visit  to  America.  Us  pretty  Boston 

women.  But 
Boston  is  the  only  city  in  the  Northern  States 
where  one  consents  to  live  for  the  sake  of 
living — in  other  words,  to  lose  a  little  of  one's 
time.  And  that  gives  a  great  charm  to  this 
city,  to  us  Europeans  above  all.  Boston  is 
still  very  Puritan,  but  its  Puritanism  has 
taken  a  less  severe  form  and  gives  (to  the 
stranger)  a  larger  liberty.  The  first  time  that 
I  came  to  America  one  of  the  leading  men  of 
my  company  was  so  deadly  ennuyt  in  Boston, 
then  very  strict  and  very  conservative,  that  I 
had  to  let  him  return  to  France,  otherwise  he 
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would  have  killed  himself.  Boston  exasper- 
ated his  spleen  to  the  extent  of  almost  making 
him  crazy! 

Boston  crowds  are  certainly  less  brutal  than 
any  other  crowds  in  America,  and  I  think  they 
owe  their  courteous  tendencies  to  Harvard 
University.  I  think  that  I  would  recognize 
a  young  Harvard  man  in  a  thousand.  Their 
language  is  extremely  good.  They  hardly 
raise  their  voices,  and  they  are  of  a  refined 
politeness. 

Philadelphia  has  beautified  its  avenues 
and  its  favorite  streets,  has  enlarged  its  stores, 
has  built  new  hotels.  But  they  do  not  love 
dogs  in  Philadelphia.  And  that  cost  me  no 
end  of  trouble.  It  is  a  backward  progress 
that  the  American  hotel  proprietor  has  made! 

I  am  indeed  sorry  that  this  is  my  farewell 
tour;  for  might  I  again  have  come  to  this 
delightful  country,  now  that — thanks  to  the 
bad  humor  of  the  Trust — I  know  the  charms 
of  a  tent,  I  should  have  arrived  with  a  pretty 
one,  well  fitted  up,  where  I  should  live  with 
my  friends,  my  belongings,  and  my  dogs. 
But  this  is  a  dream!  I  shall  never  come 
back.  And  so  I  look  with  all  my  eyes  on 
this  fairyland. 

Ah!  This  Texas!  it  is  fabulous!  Ten 
years  ago  all  along  the  route  I  chased  coyotes 
when  the  train  stopped.  Twenty  years  ago 
my  "special  train"  was  twice  held  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  by  masked  men.  Fifteen 
years  ago  my  private  car  being  placed  on 
the  end  of  the  train — which  I  prefer  because 
it  gives  me  a  chance  to  look  from  the  little 
back  platform  at  the  country  rolling  out 
around  me — my  private  car  received  a  vio- 
lent shock,  and  stopped.  In  a  moment  ten 
men  surrounded  my  car,  swearing  and  pointing 
at  something  under  it.  I  thought  that  a  bolt 
had  been  broken,  that  some  accident  had 
happened,  but  my  maid  begged  me  to  get  out. 
And  I  saw  under  my  own  car,  held  up  by  the 
large  iron  bars,  a  man  clinging  to  the  iron- 
work. This  man  was  one  of  a  band.  It 
was  his  duty,  for  what  reason  I  do  not  know, 
to  unfasten  my  car  at  some  few  miles  dis- 
tant where  his  friends  were  waiting.  It  was 
even  well  understood  that  no  harm  should  be 
done  to  me.  I  could  not  help  admiring  the 
courage  of  this  man,  who  let  himself  be  taken 
with  calmness.  Being  questioned,  he  refused 
to  name  his  accomplices,  nor  the  place  where 
my  private  car  should  have  been  uncoupled. 
I  thought  of  that  a  few  days  ago  as  we 
traveled  over  the  plains  of  Texas. 

All  along  the  railroads  have  been  built 


houses.  Everywhere  are  cultivated  fields, 
fruit  trees  in  blossom,  cattle.  .  .  .  And  in 
Dallas  four  thousand  people  gathered  in  the 
tent  to  hear  the  French  actors.  And  I  was 
absolutely  astonished  at  Austin,  the  capital  of 
Texas,  to  see  the  Capitol,  a  really  beautiful 
monument,  16/;  I  remembered  seeing  five 
years  before  a  yery  small  monument,  in  a  very 
small  squats,  which  served  as  Capitol  then. 
And  these  towns  of  Texas  are  already  well- 
built  towns!  And  everywhere  are  schools, 
churches,  and  theaters. 

Texas  will  still  add  to  the  formidable 
power^of  America  by  its  new  vigor  and  its 
leamBg  toward  progress.  From  Texas  will 
soon  come  all  the  thousands  of  trains  and 
barges,  bringing  flowers,  fruit,  cattle,  and 
wheat  and  cotton. 

The  different  appearance  of  the  negroes 
struck  me  forcibly  during  this  last  trip. 
They  are  taking  a  new  hold  of  -life.  They 
are  aware  that  they  are  nevertheless  really 
men.  And  President  Roosevelt,  who  does 
much  for  them,  has  the  foresight  to  know 
that  these  thousands  of  blacks  will  some  day 
be  the  thousands  of  civilized  men  who  will 
give  the  support  of  their  strength  to  those 
Americans  of  the  North  who  rescued  them 
from  slavery.  And  I  thought  of  the  terrible 
war  of  white  men  against  white  men  to  eman- 
cipate the  black.  I  thought  of  the  generous 
spirit  which  sent  so  many  young  men  to  be 
killed  for  the  most  noble  cause  that  has  ever 
excused  a  war,  when  suddenly  my  carriage 
was  stopped  by  an  etnbarras  of  tramways, 
and  in  each  car  I  saw  with  astonishment  the 
notice  on  the  little  ,end  reserved  solely  for  the 
blacks.  I  did  ngt  understand,  I  still  do  not 
understand.  Why,  after  such  a  glorioles  ef- 
fort to  emancipate  them,  such  a  humiliating 
notice? 

This  year  I  have  sojourned  Ji&sixty-five 
American  cities,  and  have'iiot  yet  j|nished  my 
"Tour."  Everywhere^ have  peoyAe^  shown 
me  the  greatest  sympathy;  but  I  know  that 
the  homage  that  has  been  paid  me  is  above 
all  intended  for  my  adored  little  France.  Oh! 
so  little  in  its  contour  and  so  great  in  what  it 
contains!    Is  it  not  so? 

And  I  am  thankful  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart  to  this  people,  young,  hurried,  feverish, 
that  they  have  given  a  few  hours  out  of  their 
vibrant  activity  to  a  little  group  of  French 
people  who  present  to  them  in  a  cry,  in  a  tear, 
in  a  smile,  the  heroism,  the  generosity,  the 
broad  moral  and  the  fascinating  spirit  of  the 
literature  of  France. 


"So   breaks  weirJ   Winter's  spell  for 
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Dejected  slave  of  Winter,  how  could  thought 
Recall  the  sweetness  of  last  Summer's  prime, 

While  cold  and  gloom  forgetfulness  had  wrought 
To  dim  the  golden  glory  of  that  time  ? 

Pale,  brief  the  light,  the  dark  came  all  too  soon 

Tempting  a  true  heart  from  its  faith  in  June. 

But,  as  a  knight  in  some  strange  place  ensnared, 
Vaulted  and  dim  and  mazed  with  Grammerye, 

For  whom  the  Wizard  hath  this  spell  prepared, 
That  he  be  whispered  doubts  of  his  Ladye— 

If  she  be  good,  if  she  indeed  be  fair, 

Nay,  hath  he  truly  seen  her  anywhere  ? 

Groping  and  groping  weary  nights  and  days, 
Bewildered  by  vague  thoughts,  dreaming  sad  dreams, 

Mceteth  an  outward  opening  door,  and  stays 
In  fear,  in  hope  while  through  the  sunshine  streams, 

When  from  far  floateth  to  that  chamber  dim 

The  voice  of  his  own  Ladye,  calling  him : 

So  breaks  weird  Winter's  spell  for  us.    And  lo  I 
There,  where  his  cold  and  darkness  outward  swing, 

The  long  red  sunset,  and  the  melting  snow 
That  soft  and  heavy  to  black  boughs  doth  cling, 

And  far  o'er  bare,  brown,  sodden  fields  we  hear 

The  gentle  Summer  calling,  clear,  ah,  clear  1 


"She  ittmed  to  support  herself  on  bis  gax*." 
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HE  rim  of  the  sun  dropped 
slowly  into  a  gap  in  the 
Western  hills,  lay  there  for 
an  instant  as  though  cradled 
in  a  great  lap,  then  slid 
down  behind  the  ridge.  All 
across  the  wide  valley  the 
meadow  larks  piped  softly,  and  here  and  there 
swallows  flitted  over  the  ponds. 

Gradually  a  shadow  spread  across  the 
meadows,  the  little  village,  and  the  fields,  and 
finally  up  the  hillside.  There,  where  the 
mountain  road  was  lost  under  the  first  trees 
of  the  woodland,  a  light  gleamed  out  to  chal- 
lenge the  last  feebleness  of  departing  day. 
For  the  space  of  a  second  there  was  an  almost 
visible  struggle  for  the  mastery,  then  in  the 
twilight  the  torches  flared  out,  and  huge 
shadows  loomed  up  in  the  woodland. 

The  lights  gleamed  on  white  shapes  which 
stood — or  did  they  move  slowly  back  and 
forth? — just  outside  the  circle  of  the  torches. 
There,  where. the  flame  shone  brightest,  was 
that  the  grooved  surface  of  a  slender  column, 
vanishing  upward  into  the  darkness?  Did 
that  darkness  hide  a  carven  capital,  and  did 
there  float  far  back  into  the  shadows  an  airy 
roof?  The  torches  blazed  in  the  evening 
wind.  Did  unseen  hands  swing  them  gently 
to  and  fro? 

The  soft  trill  from  the  meadows  deepened 
to  a  sentient  note,  instinct  with  some  Arca- 
dian burden.  Was  great  Pan  dead  ?  Was — 
ah,  did  not  the  outline  of  the  roof  gleam  for 
an  instant  clear  against  the  night  above  it? 
Should  one  cry  aloud  that  the  folk  in  the 
valley  may  come  trooping  in  wonder?  Hark! 
there  was  the  sound  of  footsteps,  of  many 
voices.  Was  it  here,  of  all  the  world,  that 
They,  the  Forgotten,  deigned  to  receive  the 
homage  of  the  last  of  their  worshipers?  Or 
was  this  Tempe  itself  ?  For  one  blessed  second 
one  was  a  child  again  in  the  childhood  of  the 
world,  awed,  frightened,  credulous,  and  happy. 


Then — the  lights  flamed  still  higher  in  the 
gathering  darkness,  the  white  shapes  swayed 
no  more.  The  chestnut  branches  waved  a 
caduceus,  and  one  stared  about,  wide-eyed 
and  dismayed.  Then,  curiously,  one  went 
forward.  What  folk  were  these  who  left  their 
homes  in  the  summer  twilight  to  climb  the 
mountain  side?  Was  it  a  religious  rite  which 
brought  them  here? 

Within  the  circle  of  the  torches  stood  a 
rough  platform.  Before  it  on  low  benches 
were  gathered  several  hundred  persons,  who 
sat  silently  and  with  bent  heads.  Had  they 
learned  the  virtue  of  the  magic  communion? 
And  how?  By  what  strange  channels  had 
the  secret  of  its  power  come  down  to  these,  the 
children  of  its  enemies?  How  had  these 
Germans,  far  from  Tempe,  far  indeed  from 
their  own  fatherland 

"Oh,  Lord,  grant  these  our  prayers!" 

The  spell  was  broken.  It  was  no  longer 
Tempe.     Great  Pan  was  dead. 

Two  centuries  before  their  fathers  had 
sought  here  a  refuge  from  persecution,  and 
now,  divided  into  a  score  of  sects,  they  still 
counted  religion  the  chief  business  of  their 
lives.  These,  who  were  part  of  one  of  the 
branches  from  the  Mennonite  stem,  had  come 
to  hold  a  camp  meeting  on  the  mountain 
side.  They  had  built  a  platform,  with  a 
mourner's  bench  and  several  hundred  rough 
seats  before  it,  and  had  pitched  a  score  of 
tents,  which  stood  out  clearly  now,  with  no 
suggestion  of  grooved  columns. 

Thither  came  many  curious  visitors,  not 
only  all  of  Millerstown,  the  little  village  in  the 
valley  below,  but  many  others  from  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

The  early  experience  of  the  Mennonites  in 
Millerstown  had  been  somewhat  discourag- 
ing. Their  pastor,  young  David  Koehler, 
had  established  himself  there  during  the 
spring  of  the  previous  year.  The  congrega- 
tion grew  so  rapidly  that  they  were  soon  able 
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to  build  a  church.  Then,  as  winter  drew  near, 
both  David  and  his  people  were  troubled. 
They  had  exhausted  all  their  resources  in 
building  the  church;  there  was  now  no  money 
to  heat  it  or  to  pay  the  preacher's  salary. 

To  David,  tribulation  centered  itself  in 
Ellie  Muth's  pneumonia.  She  was  the  most 
spiritual,  the  most  devout  of  all  his  converts. 
There  had  been  about  her  conversion  none  of 
the  noisy  rejoicing  which  he  had  been  taught 
was  one  of  the  evidences  of  a  true  change  of 
heart,  but  which  sometimes  almost  sickened 
him.  She  had  come  into  her  spiritual  heri- 
tage calmly,  but  with  a  light  on  her  face  which 
hallowed  his  religion  at  the  same  time  that  it 
wrung  his  heart.  There  was  something 
about  her  virgin  ecstasy  which  chilled  him, 
compelling  him  to  think  of  her  as  a  saint  in  a 
niche  rather  than  a  woman. 

She  did  not  hold  herself  aloof.  She  worked 
in  Millerstown's  little  factory  with  the  other 
young  women,  she  came  and  went  with  her 
dinner  pail  in  her  hand,  her  print  dress  cov- 
ered with  lint  from  her  loom,  her  sunbonnet 
pushed  back  a  little  from  her  slender  face. 
Her  companions,  however,  seemed  to  feel 
that  she  was  different  from  them.  The  girl 
who  slapped  her  friend  heavily  on  the  back 
laid  her  hand  gently  on  Ellen's  shoulder;  the 
boy  who  bade  the  other  girls  "hook  on"  to 
his  arm  hailed  her  with  a  gentle  "Hello, 
Ellie,"  and  walked  with  her  almost  silently, 
if  he  walked  with  her  at  all. 

When  she  came  to  the  Mennonite  church, 
it  was  under  strong  protest  from  her  mother. 
She  had  her  own  church,  the  Lutheran;  why 
not  stay  in  it?  Such  religious  peregrinations 
were  not  respectable;  it  was  a  disgrace  to  leave 
one's  church. 

"And  anyhow  to  such  a  church!"  she  had 
said  scornfully.  "Who  is  in  that  church? 
Old  Pit  Lutz,  what  was  put  out  of  the  Baptist, 
and  John  Heinrich,  what  has  been  in  every 
church  in  Millerstown  already,  and  a  lot  of 
crazy  young  ones,  what  don't  know  what  is 
good  for  them." 

Ellen  had  not  answered.  Instead  her  lips 
set  themselves  more  firmly. 

"It  will  no  good  come  of  it,"  her  mother 
went  on.  Then,  unheeding  the  flush  which 
reddened  Ellen's  face  from  brow  to  chin, 
"No  fellow  wants  a  girl  what  is  running  al- 
ways to  church,  that  I  can  tell  you." 

"I  am  not — "  began  Ellen,  only  to  find 
herself  swept  into  silence  by  the  torrent  of  her 
mother's  speech. 

"You  will  get  sick.    That  church  is  like  a 


barn.  You  will  get  the  ammonia  of  the  lungs. 
Then  what  good  will  your  religion  do  you  if 
you  have  to  die?" 

Whether  or  not  Ellen  thought  of  the  obvious 
retort  that  then  her  religion  would  help  her 
to  die,  she  said  nothing,  but  the  next  Sunday 
joined  the  Mennonite  church. 

Never  had  Cassandra  voice  more  prompt 
fulfillment  than  her  mother's.  The  church 
was  cold  in  October;  by  December  it  was 
frigid.  The  huge  stove  with  its  great  drum 
and  black  pipes  seemed  to  dispense  a  more 
bitter  chill.  The  very  sight  of  it  made  the 
Mennonites  shiver.  Its  mica  doors,  through 
which  should  have  glowed  a  cheerful  light, 
stared  blankly  into  the  face  of  the  congrega- 
tion, who  in  turn,  as  they  huddled  under 
shawls  and  coats,  gazed  vacantly  back. 

On  Christmas  Day,  David  had  gone  through 
the  service  perfunctorily.  He  was  conscious 
of  some  lack.  Young,  warm-blooded  as  he 
was,  he  had  suffered  less  than  any  of  his 
congregation.  Now  he  shivered;  his  teeth 
chattered  so  that  he  could  scarcely  speak. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  warmth  of  feeling  in 
his  congregation;  the  only  warmth  which 
they  coveted  was  physical,  and  that  he  could 
not  give  them.  He  looked  from  face  to  face, 
and  suddenly  realized  that  Ellie  Muth  was 
not  there.  Then  her  face  as  he  had  seen  it  at 
the  Wednesday  meeting  came  back  to  him, 
pinched,  blue,  with  wide  eyes  fixed  upon  his 
own.  She  had  never  missed  a  service.  Could 
she — could  she  be  sick? 

When  he  went  to  see  her  the  next  day  her 
mother  would  not  admit  him. 

"She  has  it  in  her  chest,"  she  said  grimly. 
"She  got  it  at  church." 

Whereupon  David  found  the  door  shut  in 
his  face. 

Nor  did  she  grow  better  through  the  long 
winter.  The  winter  revival  meeting  was  a 
success,  the  finances  of  the  church  were  much 
improved  by  the  accession  of  the  new  mem- 
bers, a  great  fire  blazed  cheerfully  in  the 
stove,  and  the  neighboring  preachers  looked 
with  increasing  favor  upon  young  David, 
who  meanwhile  went  about  his  work  with  a 
sore  heart.  He  had  never  seen  Ellie;  her 
mother  would  not  let  him  cross  the  threshold. 
Now  he  could  scarcely  inquire  how  she  was 
for  fear  that  some  one  should  tell  him  she 
could  not  live. 

Even  when  summer  came  she  grew  no 
better.  Old  Dr.  Bender  shook  his  head 
and  said  he  did  not  understand,  and  her 
mother's  complaints  grew  more  and  more  vin- 
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dictive.  Often  they  were  repeated  to  young 
David,  with  many  assurances  that  no  one  else 
in  MiUerstown  thought  that  he  was  at  all  to 
blame.  Each  time  it  seemed  as  though  some 
of  the  boyish  energy  had  departed  from  his 
stride,  some  of  the  heartiness  from  his  voice. 

Now  it  was  summer,  and  the  camp  meeting 
was  open.  David  looked  out  over  the  con- 
gregation, realizing  indifferently  that  Millers- 
town  had  never  before  known  so  large  a 
religious  gathering.  He  looked  at  them 
unmoved,  however,  either  by  their  close  at- 
tention to  his  words,  or  by  the  scene  about 
him,  so  alien  to  all  other  scenes  of  their  prosaic 
lives — the  dim  forest  stretching  up  to  the 
mountain  top,  the  wind  whispering  curiously 
as  though  it  sought  to  know  the  purpose  of 
this  strange  exodus  from  the  quiet  valley,  the 
white  tents  rising  shadowy  and  dim  beyond 
the  lights,  and  the  flaring  torches  sending 
strange  shadows  over  the  upturned  faces. 

A  year  ago  the  sense  of  his  power  would 
have  thrilled  him  through.  He  knew  how  to 
change  apathy  to  interest,  complacency  to 
terror,  weariness  to  hysterical  delight.  Now 
he  looked  at  his  people  listlessly,  his  thoughts 
away.  If  he  had  not  come  to  MiUerstown, 
Ellie  Muth  would  still  be  well.  As  it  was 
she  lay  sick  unto  death. 

Some  one  started  a  hymn,  and  the  music, 
a  wailing  minor,  rose  and  fell  with  the  flaming 
lights.  It  swelled  now  to  a  threnodic  inten- 
sity, it  softened  now  almost  to  a  whisper, 
thrilling,  awesome. 

Then  slowly  the  preacher  rose.  Again 
he  looked  down  at  them,  and  as  they  waited 
for  him  to  speak,  the  silence  grew  tense,  preg- 
nant. The  stillness,  the  darkness,  the  strange- 
ness of  the  place  of  meeting,  made  themselves 
felt.  They  could  hear  the  sough  of  the  wind 
in  the  tree  tops  and  the  strange  whisperings 
beneath.  A  woman  began  to  sway  slowly 
back  and  forth,  her  eyes  closed.  Next  her  a 
young  girl  clasped  her  hands  to  her  heart.  A 
sigh  deep  as  the  wind  itself  swept  across  the 
open  space 

Suddenly  the  preacher's  eyes  burned. 
Something  clutched  at  his  heart  and  tight- 
ened his  throat,  something  which  seemed  to 
encompass  him  like  the  wind.  It  was  an 
ecstasy  which  he  could  not  have  described,  a 
sudden  conviction  that  he  needed  only  to  ask 
for  what  he  wanted  to  have  it  given  him,  a 
passionate  realization  of  all  the  blessings 
which  his  religion  promised.  The  congre- 
gation, watching  him,  needed  no  signal  to  fall 
upon  their  knees. 


One  by  one  they  turned  to  look  at  him  as 
he  prayed.  His  voice  grew  deeper  and  louder 
as  he  gave  thanks  for  the  blessings  of  the  past. 
They  had  had  trials,  but  they  had  been  sus- 
tained. They  had  been  able  to  share,  even 
though  it  was  but  in  a  small  degree,  with 
those  who  had  suffered  for  their  religion  in 
times  past.  He  prayed  that  they  might  be 
blessed  now  by  a  season  of  grace,  and  last  of 
all,  he  prayed  for  her  "who  for  her  much 
serving  of  Thee  now  lies  sick.  May  the  time 
of  her  suffering  be  soon  past,  may  she  be  re- 
stored to  health,  or  if  it  be  Thy  will" — 
young  David  hesitated  for  an  instant,  then, 
obviously  unable  to  complete  the  sentence  he 
had  begun,  went  on  brokenly — "we  pray 
that  before  many  days  she  may  again  be  one 
of  us." 

When  he  had  ceased,  the  congregation 
rose  slowly.  They  looked  at  him  as  he  stood 
with  open  eyes  looking  down  at  them. 
Slowly  his  gaze  lifted,  widened,  and  they 
turned  to  see  what  it  was  he  saw.  Then, 
wondering,  incredulous,  they  stared.  Pale, 
pitifully  slender  in  her  white  dress,  and 
swaying  like  a  narcissus  in  the  evening 
wind,  Ellen  Muth  came  slowly  down  the 
grassy  aisle.  Her  eyes  were  on  David;  she 
seemed  to  support  herself  on  his  gaze.  No 
one  moved  or  stirred;  even  the  wind  itself 
was  silent.  It  was  as  though  they  beheld  a 
sleepwalker'  to  whose  safety  the  slightest 
sound  might  be  fatal.  Once  she  put  out  her 
hand  weakly,  and  then  with  a  little  cry 
dropped  to  her  knees  beside  the  mourner's 
bench. 

Even  then  no  one  moved  but  David 
Koehler,  who  came  down  the  rough  steps 
with  his  eyes  still  upon  her  as  though  he  had 
no  power  to  look  away.  As  he  knelt  beside 
her,  a  woman  sobbed,  and  then  another;  then 
a  clear  soprano  voice  began,  at  first  faintly, 
then  with  deepening  strength,  "Now  thank 
we  all  our  God."  Some  of  them  closed  their 
eyes;  others  leaned  forward  to  watch  young 
David  and  Ellen  Muth.  They  saw  him  put 
his  hand  on  hers.  Then  he  bent  low  to 
catch  her  whisper: 

"I  came — I — came " 

"Why  did  you  come?"  he  asked  thickly. 
It  had  seemed  to  him  for  a  second  as  though 
the  miracle  which  had  been  done  in  answer  to 
his  prayer  were  enough,  but  now — ah,  it  was 
not  her  recovery  alone  he  wanted,  it  was  her- 
self. 

"Because  I  heard — she  says — they  say  you 
are  to  blame.    I  did  not  know.    And  you 
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never  came.  But  I  am  going  to  get  well  I 
am  better.  Oh — "  Her  voice  died  away 
weakly.    Nevertheless  he  would  not  let  ^er 

"Did  you  mean  that  you  came  for  my 
sake?" 

"Y-yes." 

"Do  you  mean  that  you  care  for  me?" 

She  looked  at  him  again,  and  he  remem- 
bered how  pinched  and  blue  her  face  had 
been  in  the  cold  church.  Now  it  was  thinner, 
but  flushed  and  rosy.    His  heart  leaped. 

"Do  you  care  for  me?"  he  said  again. 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  sighed.  Then  quietly  she 
slid  down  against  him,  the  color  gone  from 
her  cheeks. 

Strangely  enough,  no  one  in  the  congrega- 
tion understood.  Their  God  had  answered 
their  prayers  and  the  prayers  of  their  pastor. 
Their  eyes,  keen  for  religious  crises,  missed 
the  emotional  significance  of  the  scene.  They 
lifted  her  gently  and  took  her  home,  where 
her  mother  received  them,  bitterly  certain 
now  that  Ellen  would  die,  and  bemoaning 
the  madness  which  had  come  upon  her,  and 
refusing  to  believe,  what  no  Mennonite 
doubted,  that  Ellen  would  now  be  well. 


Back  at  the'  camp  meeting  the  congrega- 
tion dispersed  gradually.    They  tried  to  talk 
to  young  David,  feut  he  kept  away,  and  moved 
slowly  about,  putting  out  all  but  one  of  the 
flaming  torches.     He  did  not  want  to  speak 
or  be  spoken  to.    He  was  still  in  an  ecstasy, 
now,  however,  no  longer  of  the  spirit,  but  of 
the  heart.    He  could  see  against  the  black- 
ness of  the  woods  her  face,  her  eyes,  her 
slender,  white-clad  figure,  the  promise  of  a 
happiness  unutterable. 

Finally,  when  all  was  quiet,  he  went  to  his 
tent.  The  single  torch  blazed  up,  then 
glimmered  and  went  out.  Slowly  a  mys- 
terious influence  crept  in  from  the  woodland 
upon  the  trampled  circle  about  the  benches. 
Was  it  brought  by  the  night  wind  or  was  it  an 
emanation  from  the  ground?  There  was  no 
one  there  to  tell,  for  only  young  David  was 
awake  and  he  paid  no  heed.  A  rabbit  scam- 
pered with  light  defiance  from  bench  to 
bench.  Once  more  the  walls  of  the  tallest 
tent  seemed  to  reach  the  chestnut  branches. 
The  night  wind  moved  the  leaves  with  a  soft 
articulation. 

"Io,"  it  seemed  to  whisper,  and  again  more 
gently,  "Io,  Io." 


AS    ONE    WHO    LISTENS 

By  THOMAS  S.  JONES,  JR. 

AS  one  who  listens  to  the  Summer  rain 
Against  the  roof  when  all  the  night  is  still, 
Save  for  the  wind  beneath  the  window  sill 
Crooning  its  homely,  comforting  refrain — 
And  listening,  feels  that  neither  joy  nor  pain 
Can  trouble  now,  only  the  faint  sweet  thrill 
Of  drowsiness  and  peace  and  rest  until 
The  bark  glides  softly  into  sleep's  domain: 


So  I,  whose  empty  way  leads  wandering 
Between  gray  garden  walls  that  hide  the  sun, 
Hear  sometimes  on  the  breeze  a  simple  strain 
Of  an  old  song  you  once  were  wont  to  sing — 
And  then,  forgetting  all,  I  seem  as  one 
Who  listens  spellbound  to  the  Summer  rain. 


THE    REMOTENESS   OF   REAL 
CONSULAR   REFORM 

By  HAROLD  BOLCE 


EMAND  for  consular  re- 
form, which  has  culmi- 
nated in  Secretary  Root's 
programme  of  innovations, 
has  succeeded  in  diverting 
attention  from  the  vital 
weakness  of  the  system  at 
the  national  capital.  The  great  and  primary 
defect  of  our  whole  consular  system  is  within 
the  Federal  departments  at  Washington,  but 
the  reformers  have  managed  to  focus  the 
public  eye  upon  our  consulates  abroad. 

It  is  strange  that  Secretary  Root,  who  is 
noted  for  his  powers  of  penetration,  has  not 
discovered  how  all  economic  initiative  de- 
signed to  promote  the  consular  service  is 
strangled  by  red  tape  in  Washington.  No 
possible  change  in  the  method  of  appointing 
consuls  can  perfect  the  service  until  our  repre- 
sentatives abroad  are  instructed  from  month 
to  month,  or  oftener,  in  regard  to  the  par- 
ticular commercial  information  required  by 
exporters,  and  such  instructions  cannot  be 
forwarded  until  the  experts  who  follow  the 
tariff  changes  and  complexities  among  the 
nations  are  permitted  in  the  Federal  depart- 
ments to  become  articulate. 

All  the  nations,  to-day,  maintain  at  their 
capitals  storehouses  of  statistics  of  world 
trade  and  opportunity.  It  is  not  difficult  for 
an  exporter  in  any  nation  to  secure  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  commercial  movements  and 
openings  in  even  the  remotest  portions  of  the 
earth.  The  one  class  of  data  difficult  to  pro- 
cure, and  yet  constantly  needed  by  regular 
exporters,  deals  with  the  tariffs,  tariff  changes, 
appraisements,  and  customs  administration 
throughout  the  world.  This  is  the  one  branch 
of  statistics  in  which  the  American  Govern- 
ment is  not  up  to  date. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-six  countries,  in 
addition  to  our  own,  have  now  surrounded 


themselves  by  tariff  walls,  and  have  an- 
nounced to  the  world  the  complicated  terms 
upon  which  they  are  willing  to  receive  imports. 
To  get  this  babel  of  trade  tongues  into  intelli- 
gible understanding  for  exporters  is  a  Her- 
culean task.  The  tariffs  must  not  only  be 
translated,  but  the  interpretation  must  be 
made  by  trade  experts,  for  there  is  no  agree- 
ment among  the  nations  as  to  the  nomencla- 
ture of  modern  merchandise.  What  goes  out 
of  one  country  as  wheat,  arrives  in  another  as 
corn.  Hundreds  of  other  commodities  upon 
their  arrival  at  foreign  shores  assume  an 
alias  by  which  they  would  be  unknown  at 
home.  Besides,  the  tariffs  of  no  two  nations 
are  alike  in  the  number  of  articles  enumerated. 
The  Dingley  law  specifies  705 ;  Germany  in  its 
new  tariff  deals  with  900  commodities;  Swit- 
zerland names  1,200;  and -little  Santo  Do- 
mingo confronts  the  nations  with  a  tariff  list 
of  1,740  articles. 

Here,  at  the  very  outset  of  tariff  inquiry 
abroad,  is  complexity  enough  to  keep  our  con- 
suls busy  in  supplying  Washington  with  in- 
formation very  valuable  to  our  exporters. 
Shippers  are  now  beginning  to  write  and  wire 
to  the  department  asking  for  information 
about  alien  tariffs.  If  the  schedules  of  the 
176  nations  that  have  built  tariff  walls  in 
imitation  of  our  own  were  permanent,  it  would 
be  possible,  without  the  cooperation  of 
consuls,  to  compile  and  classify  all  the  desired 
information;  but  these  foreign  trade  laws,  like 
our  own,  are  being  constantly  amended  and 
construed. 

In  many  lands  the  tariff  laws  and  regula- 
tions are  more  subtle  and  multiplex  even  than 
our  own.  With  a  few  exceptions,  we  treat  all 
merchandise  with  the  same  high-tariff  hand 
regardless  of  the  point  of  origin.  Notwith- 
standing our  uniform  rates  and  the  wisdom  of 
our  tariff  framers,  more  than  400,000  pro- 
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tested  cases  have  come  up  for  settlement  be- 
fore the  Board  of  Appraisers  since  its  organi- 
zation. In  1905,  in  New  York  city,  more 
than  50,000  tariff  tangles  had  to  be  disposed 
of,  and  when  the  board  "closed"  its  business 
for  the  year  over  70,000  protests  remained 
unsettled.  This  will  indicate  something  of 
the  character  of  the  chaos  in  foreign  ports, 
where  sliding  tariffs,  high  and  low,  special, 
reciprocal,  and  retaliatory,  are  applied,  ac- 
cording to  the  nationality  of  the  cargoes. 

To  overcome  the  handicap  of  delays,  litiga- 
tion, and  penalties,  the  American  exporter 
must  mark  and  pack  and  classify  his  commod- 
ities in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  tariff 
code  of  the  countries  to  which  his  goods  are 
consigned.  By  recalling  some  of  the  per- 
plexities of  our  own  tariffs,  we  will  see  how 
difficult  it  is  for  importers,  even  in  our  own 
country,  getting  cargoes  from  American 
agents  abroad,  to  comply  with  the  many 
tantalizing  requirements.  Then,  there  are 
many  things  over  which  experts  themselves 
are  in  dispute.  They  were  called  upon  re- 
centiy  to  decide  whether  a  stone,  exhumed 
from  an  Egyptian  city,  and  bearing  in  cunei- 
form characters  a  story  of  the  pyramids, 
should  be  passed  through  the  custom  house 
as  a  book  or  a  monument.  And  there  has 
been  much  heedless  sport  over  the  Treasury 
Department's  ruling  that  frog  legs  are  dutia- 
ble as  dressed  poultry,  and  that  a  colt  traveling 
with  its  mother  should  be  classed  as  household 
furniture.  Yet  the  mental  processes  of  the 
customs  experts  who  arrived  at  such  decisions 
are  sane  and  sure  and  philosophical  compared 
with  the  classification  of  imports  into  many 
foreign  lands. 

Realizing  the  great  importance  to  commerce 
in  securing  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the 
176  foreign  tariffs,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment joined  with  the  nations  in  an  arrange- 
ment whereby  an  international  editorial  board 
at  Brussels  translates  these  documents  for  us. 
By  the  time  the  translated  tariffs  reach  Amer- 
ica, the  originals  have  frequently  become  ob- 
solete. Sometimes  we  are  not  even  advised 
regarding  changes  of  tariffs  abroad.  Wash- 
ington, the  capital  of  the  greatest  commercial 
country  in  the  world,  is,  in  a  statistical  way, 
from  one  to  two  years  behind  the  tariff  prog- 
ress of  the  world.  Upon  all  other  subjects 
touching  foreign  trade  a  reply  may  be  secured 
within  half  an  hour  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  But  in  the  matter  most  vital  to 
the  wide  extension  of  our  exports  the  Govern- 
ment   is   shamefully   inefficient.     One   step 


toward  remedying  this  almost  incredible  con- 
fusion regarding  tariffs,  through  whose  web 
merchandise  must  pass,  was  the  aeation  of 
the  office  of  tariff  expert. 

AN    EXPERT    WITH    TIED    HANDS 

Mr.  N.  I.  Stone,  an  economist  of  great  abil- 
ity, conversant  with  the  languages  of  the  Old 
World,  and  with  exact  knowledge  of  the  puz- 
zling details  of  tariff  laws,  was  secured  to  take 
charge  of  this  work.  But  he  is  given  no  au- 
thority to  send  to  our  consuls  for  copies  of  the 
tariffs  which  he  stands  ready  to  translate.  A 
year  or  more  ago  one  of  the  leading  republics 
of  South  America  adopted  a  new  tariff.  Ex- 
porters in  the  United  States  asked  for  details 
of  the  measure.  Washington  was  unable  to 
supply  it.  An  effort  was  made  to  get  a  copy 
of  this  new  South  American  tariff.  The 
tariff  expert  was  alive  to  the  situation,  but  he 
could  not  write  to  our  consuls,  who  are  under 
the  State  Department,  without  political  sanc- 
tion, and  his  superiors  were  not  disposed  to 
hurry  about  securing  a  document  which  the 
Federal  Government,  by  solemn  treaty,  would, 
in  the  flight  of  time,  secure  from  the  erudite 
international  editors  at  Brussels.  While  the 
American  exporters  waited  in  vain  for  an 
answer  to  their  inquiries,  the  seasons  came 
and  went  and  the  South  American  country  out- 
lived its  tariff  and  adopted  a  new  one.  Then 
Washington  received  from  the  capital  of  Bel- 
gium an  officially  translated  copy  of  the  extinct 
•and  worthless  Latin-American  document. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  critics  who 
are  not  familiar  with  the  situation  inveigh 
against  the  consular  system.  But  the  consular 
officers  are  not  to  blame;  the  place  for  re- 
form is  in  Washington  itself.  Consuls  abroad 
have  not  kept  abreast  of  tariff  changes  and 
customs  decisions  because  there  has  been  no 
one  at  Washington  both  competent  and  au- 
thorized to  communicate  with  them  on  these 
topics.  In  all  other  matters  our  consular 
service  as  a  whole  is  in  advance  of  the  business 
needs  of  America. 

If  you  ask  an  official  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, or  any  friend  of  consular  reform,  to 
point  out  the  country  where  America  main- 
tains an  incompetent  body  of  consuls,  he  is 
liable  to  dodge  the  issue.  The  reason  is  that 
there  is  no  such  land.  The  nearest  approach 
to  it,  according  to  popular  impression,  is  the 
Celestial  Empire.  It  is  true  that  some  of  our 
consuls  have  been  recalled  from  that  country 
in  disgrace,  but  the  majority  of  American 
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representatives  in  the  Chinese  field  have  done 
creditable  work.  If  the  increase  of  our  ex- 
ports to  a  country  is  a  test  of  consular  worth, 
our  agents  in  China  are  ahead  of  all  their  col- 
leagues, for  our  exports  to  that  empire  are  in- 
creasing faster  than  to  any  other  nation. 

One  of  two  things  is  obvious:  either  the  laws 
of  trade  expansion  are  irresistible  and  unin- 
fluenced to  any  marked  degree  by  consular 
activity,  or  we  have  been  grossly  unjust  in  our 
estimates  of  the  American  consuls  stationed 
along  the  Yellow  Sea.  In  my  judgment  we 
have  needlessly  condemned  our  represent- 
atives abroad,  yet  I  do  not  believe  that 
they  have  had  anything  important  to  do  with 
the  extension  of  our  foreign  commerce  thus 
far. 

In  the  first  place,  the  exporting  world  in  the 
United  States  has  paid  almost  no  attention  to 
the  comprehensive  reports  of  our  consuls. 
These  writings  on  trade  opportunity  abroad 
now  comprise  a  library  of  more  than  one  hun- 
dred volumes,  and  every  volume  is  replete  with 
complaint  that  the  manufacturers  and  export- 
ers in  America  have  failed  to  heed  the  instruc- 
tions and  warnings  set  forth  in  preceding 
pages.  It  is  notorious  that  America  has  been 
indifferent  to  the  admonition  of  its  consuls. 
A  recent  consular  report  from  Mexico  gave  ex- 
plicit directions  regarding  the  shipping  and 
marking  of  a  large  consignment  of  goods. 
Every  item  in  these  instructions  was  serenely 
ignored  by  the  American  exporter,  and  when 
the  carloads  reached  their  destination  in 
Mexico  the  importer,  because  of  the  negli- 
gence of  the  American  firm,  was  compelled  to 
pay  a  fine  of  $800  to  the  Mexican  Government. 

CONSULAR    MAGAZINE'S    SMALL    CIRCULATION 

The  daily  Consular  Magazine  published  at 
Washington  is  one  of  the  most  important 
dailies  in  the  world,  yet  its  entire  circulation  is 
composed  of  deadheads,  and  it  has  only  five 
thousand  of  those.  The  latest  census  showed 
that  there  are  640,000  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments in  the  United  States;  obviously, 
therefore,  there  are  635,000  manufacturers 
who  do  not  subscribe  to  Uncle  Sam's  free 
magazine,  containing  copious  and  varied  in- 
formation regarding  foreign  markets. 

The  truth  is  that  these  manufacturers  have 
been  too  busy  at  home,  as  I  have  frequently 
pointed  out,  to  seek  trade  abroad.  A  few 
months  ago  President  Roosevelt,  with  lauda- 
ble desire  to  extend  the  circulation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's   forlorn   magazine,  made   Major 


John  M.  Carson  its  business  manager. 
Major  Carson  is  a  well  known  Washington 
correspondent,  and  when  he  took  this  consular 
position  his  colleagues  made  favorable  men- 
tion of  the  fact.  To  a  number  of  manufac- 
turers this  was  the  first  intimation  that  the 
Federal  Government  issued  a  daily  publica- 
tion, and  they  wrote  to  Washington  asking 
what  the  terms  of  subscription  were  and 
what  Uncle  Sam  would  charge  for  a  full- 
page  ad! 

The  editor  of  this  Consular  Magazine  is 
Prof.  John  C.  Monaghan,  formerly  pro- 
fessor of  economics  in  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin; in  addition,  he  has  served  as  Ameri- 
can consul  in  some  of  the  important  cities 
of  Europe.  He  is  a  linguist,  a  competent 
student  of  international  affairs,  and  a  cotton 
expert. 

But,  while  he  sits  there  as  editor  with  800 
writers  on  his  staff  located  in  all  the  important 
ports  of  all  nations,  he  has  no  authority  to 
cable  for  a  single  fact.  He  must  wait  to  see 
what  the  mails  may  bring.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  a  dozen  consuls  in  Europe  will  send 
him  a  laborious  translation  of  the  same  docu- 
ment. A  great  deal  of  work  regarding  the 
ordinary  statistical  returns  is  needlessly  dupli- 
cated. Editor  Monaghan,  while  thus  pre- 
siding over  an  important  publication,  has  as 
one  of  his  chief  duties  the  filling  of  capa- 
cious wastebaskets.  Nor  is  there  any  other 
officer  of  the  Government  empowered  to  call 
upon  these  official  contributors  for  needed 
data. 

The  consul  when  he  goes  abroad  is  weighted 
down  by  a  volume  of  regulations,  consisting 
of  871  pages.  In  addition  to  that,  he  receives  * 
from  time  to  time  printed  instructions  con- 
sisting of  new  orders.  His  judicial  powers  in 
non-Christian  countries,  his  treatment  of  mu- 
tinies in  foreign  ports,  the  details  of  those 
clearing  ships  with  cargoes  for  America,  and 
all  the  numberless  exactions  of  his  office  are 
gravely  defined.  But  all  this  is  routine  work. 
What  he  is  judged  by  is  his  ability  to  ex- 
tend our  trade.  Somehow  the  American 
statesman  or  the  American  public,  or  a  large 
number  of  it,  has  absorbed  the  delusion  that 
the  American  manufacturers  are  breathlessly 
awaiting  tidings  from  our  consular  officers, 
and  the  consular  officer  himself  is  inspired 
with  the  belief  that  he  is  called  upon  to  pilot 
American  merchandise  to  foreign  markets. 
The  simple  truth  is  that  the  consular  body 
is  practically  without  editorial  guidance.  If 
the  editor  at  Washington  were  empowered  to 
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control  their  output  and  to  order  timely  arti- 
cles by  telegraph,  which  would  be  of  great 
value  to  the  business  world,  there  would  be 
some  intelligent  purpose  in  publishing  a  daily 
Federal  magazine. 

But  while  we  in  America  have  given  little 
heed  to  the  efforts  of  consuls  to  advance  our 
trade  abroad,  foreign  manufacturers  and 
foreign  nations  pay  strict  attention  to  every- 
thing published  in  our  consular  reports.  In 
the  English  Parliament  speakers  have  cited 
our  consular  service  as  a  model.  There  are 
many  faults  in  the  system,  of  course,  but  the 
charge  that  the  American  representatives 
abroad  are  not  on  the  lookout  for  trade  oppor- 
tunities is  a  libel.  So  full  of  valuable  com- 
mercial data  is  this  daily  magazine  that  foreign 
legations  in  Washington  have  made  their  own 
arrangements  whereby  they  secure  a  copy  of 
our  Government's  publication  as  soon  as  it  is 
off  the  press,  and  it  is  not  an  infrequent 
occurrence  for  these  diplomats  to  cable  to 
Europe  the  very  facts  that  America  ignores  in 
its  consular  literature. 

Some  sport  is  indulged  in  by  American 
critics  over  the  tendency  of  consuls  along  the 
Baltic  to  describe  trade  conditions  in  Egypt 
or  Cathay;  also,  our  consular  propaganda 
sometimes  goes  into  the  latest  cure  for  ap- 
pendicitis, or  something  new  in  hypnotism; 
but  the  great  mass  of  material  pouring  into 
the  editorial  office  of  Uncle  Sam  is  devoted 
to  trade  openings  and  trade  conditions. 

The  one  thing  lacking,  as  pointed  out,  is 
information  on  technical  tariff  matters.  It 
will  require  ten  years  for  the  manufacturing 
world  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
already  pointed  out  by  consuls.  The  few 
exporters  who  have  seriously  begun  to  depend 
upon  foreign  trade  are  anxious  now  to  comply 
with  tariff  regulations  throughout  the  world, 
and  these  facts  the  Government  cannot  sup- 
ply, except  in  regard  to  those  countries  where 
tariffs  remain  unchanged  for  a  considerable 
period.  It  sometimes  happens  that  consular 
manuscripts  contain  statistical  inaccuracies, 
but  on  all  matters  save  tariff  complexities 
Washington  is  so  thoroughly  equipped  with 
up-to-date  information  that  mistakes  coming 
from  abroad  are  quickly  detected  and  recti- 
fied. Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  the  consular 
body  is  working  diligently,  and  the  editorial 
force  under  Professor  Monaghan  is  thoroughly 
competent,  the  consular  service,  so  far  as  con- 
cerns its  ability  to  catalogue  and  describe 
commercial  opportunities,  is  performing  a 
work  satisfactory  and  comprehensive. 


INADEQUACY  OF  SUGGESTED  REFORMS 

Unless  expert  knowledge  be  invoked  in 
sending  instructions  to  our  consuls,  the  pro- 
gramme of  reform  will  be  a  delusion.  It  is 
important,  of  course,  to  put  Americans  into 
our  consulates  abroad.  One  of  the  great 
complaints  has  been  that  our  consuls  could  not 
speak  the  language  of  the  land  to  which  they 
were  sent.  That  is  not  the  most  serious  charge, 
for  some  of  the  consular  representatives  of 
the  United  States  cannot  speak  English. 
There  are  over  five  hundred  men  on  our  con- 
sular lists  abroad  who  were  born  outside  of 
this  country,  who  have  never  sworn  allegiance 
to  America,  who  have  nothing  in  common 
with  our  national  ambitions,  and  who,  in  some 
instances,  cannot  converse  with  an  American 
traveler  unless  he  can  speak  their  alien  tongue. 
No  one  questions  the  national  disgrace  of  such 
a  consular  condition.  But  here  again  Wash- 
ington is  responsible,  and  not  the  men  America 
sends  abroad.  Some  of  these  positions  filled 
by  foreigners  pay  no  more  than  $75  a  year. 

There  has  been  no  logical  reason  for  Amer- 
ica's failure  to  send  Americans  abroad  and 
pay  them  adequate  salaries.  The  consular 
service  has  cost  the  United  States  Government 
a  trifling  sum,  for  while  the  salaries  and  other 
expenses  amount  to  more  than  $1,000,000 
annually,  the  consular  fees  received  and 
turned  into  the  United  States  Treasury  like- 
wise exceed  $1,000,000,  leaving  a  very  small 
margin  of  expense  to  be  met  by  our  Govern- 
ment. In  fact,  in  the  years  1884, 1887, 1888, 
1889,  and  1890,  there  was  an  excels  of  receipts 
over  expenditures.  In  other  words,  the  con- 
sular service  throughout  the  world  added  to 
the  revenues  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. The  project  to  increase  the  salaries  of 
consular  officers,  therefore,  cannot  be  logically 
opposed  on  the  ground  of  extravagance.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether  the  trade  of  the 
United  States  would  be  advanced  by  setting 
up  our  consuls  in  imposing  edifices.  Our  rival 
consuls  abroad,  especially  the  German  con- 
suls, are  empowered  to  act  directly  as  pro- 
moters of  trade.  That  is,  in  the  interests  of  a 
possible  deal  in  locomotives  or  steel  bridges, 
they  have  the  right  to  give  a  champagne 
dinner  to  the  prospective  buyers  and  charge 
the  expense  to  the  home  government.  Trade 
is  exalted  by  the  Kaiser,  and  every  consul  who 
extends  it  is  adding  to  the  glory  and  strength 
of  the  German  Empire.  If  our  consuls  in- 
dulged in  anything  like  that,  they  would  be 
brought  home  disgraced,  charged  with  graft. 
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Our  system  is  a  different  one.  The  Amer- 
ican consul  abroad  has  as  his  chief  duty  a  sort 
of  tariff  detective  work.  His  business  is  to 
discover  every  attempt  of  foreign  exporters 
to  defeat  the  provisions  of  the  Dingley  tariff. 
Effective  work  has  been  done  by  American 
consuls  along  this  line.  At  one  shipping 
point  in  Switzerland,  American  consular  vigi- 
lance detected  frauds  in  lace  invoicing  that 
have  since  added  about  $6,000,000  a  year  to 
the  customs  revenue  of  America.  An  im- 
posing consulate,  authorized  official  funds  for 
the  payment  of  a  gorgeous  livery,  and  the 
giving  of  elaborate  banquets  would  not  ma- 
terially assist  the  American  consul  in  ferreting 
out  foreign  schemes  to  defeat  our  tariff  laws. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  unworthy  con- 
suls; there  was  one  who  pawned  the  American 
flag!  This  happened  in  Mexico.  Another 
consul  gave  a  fraudulent  order  on  the  United 
States  Treasury  for  $800  and  fled  into  exile. 

Let  us  keep  in  mind  during  all  the  dis- 
cussion regarding  the  consular  service  that 
our  representatives  in  foreign  lands  are 
appointed  by  the  President.  Nor  can  any 
reform  take  this  power  from  his  political 
hands.  It  is  a  right  vested  in  him  by  the 
Constitution.  Even  if  he  should  eliminate 
the  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  him  by 
members  of  Congress  and  should  succeed  in 
filling  all  consular  positions  through  competi- 
tive examination,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  service 
would  be  greatly  advanced. 

What  we  are  apt  to  forget  is  that  the  ordi- 
nary, resourceful  American  is  an  opportunist. 
Placed  in  a  foreign  consulate,  he  is  likely, 
under  proper  instructions,  to  develop  into  a 
first-class  agent  of  this  Government.  Mr. 
Wilbur  Carr  has,  in  the  office  of  the  diplo- 
matic service,  in  Washington,  of  which  he  is 
the  chief,  complete  biographical  sketches  of 
all  our  consular  representatives  in  foreign 
lands.  The  record  of  these  men,  on  the 
whole,  is  an  honorable  one,  and  the  intima- 
tion conveyed  in  the  popular  phrase  "con- 
sular reform,"  that  our  commercial  envoys 
are  a  dubious  assortment,  is  a  serious  and  de- 
plorable injustice  to  hundreds  of  patriotic  and 
efficient  American  citizens  serving  this  nation 
in  foreign  trade  centers. 

It  is  not  the  character  of  the  consuls  we 
send  abroad  that  is  in  question  nearly  so  much 
as  the  character  of  the  Government's  manage- 
ment of  the  service.  The  newspapers  not 
long  ago  had  an  account  of  a  curious  consular 
affair  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  Wash- 
ington was  not  in  vital  touch  with  our  consu- 


lates. The  papers  disclosed  that  we  had  sent 
to  an  important  post  in  the  Orient  a  well 
known  American,  who  stopped  in  Paris  be- 
cause of  some  sickness  in  his  family,  but  neg- 
lected to  advise  the  State  Department  of  his 
delay  en  route.  For  six  months  the  consul  and 
his  retinue  remained  in  the  French  capital,  and 
then,  finding  that  the  malady  would  not  re- 
spond to  treatment,  he  cabled  to  Washington 
that  he  would  be  unable  to  proceed  to  his 
distant  post.  This  was  the  first  intimation 
that  the  State  Department  had  that  this 
consul  general  had  not  reached  the  country 
to  which  he  was  assigned.  Yet  that  post  was 
considered  so  important  that  the  chief  clerk 
of  the  State  Department  was  thereupon  de- 
tailed to  fill  it!  It  is  obvious  that  reform  to 
the  extent  of  making  it  possible  for  Washing- 
ton to  know  which  hemisphere  its  consuls 
happen  to  be  in  would  be  in  order,  but  the 
incident  also  shows  that  it  is  not  an  important 
matter  to  the  business  world  whether  a  partic- 
ular consul  is  in  Paris  or  Persia.  The  truth 
is  that  any  consular  or  diplomatic  complica- 
tion in  any  portion  of  the  globe  can  be  readily 
solved  from  the  White  House,  and  that  wheth- 
er the  American  representative  is  on  the  spot 
or  on  the  high  seas  or  sidetracked  on  the  other 
edge  of  the  world  makes  little  difference.  Of 
course  there  are  many  formal  things  for  the 
consul  to  do,  but  the  doing  of  them  is  largely 
perfunctory  and  meaningless. 

There  is  a  fantastic  inconsistency  in  argu- 
ments in  and  out  of  Congress  regarding  our 
consular  service.  In  one  breath  it  is  asserted 
that  because  of  incompetent  consuls  our 
trade  is  not  auspiciously  advancing;  in  the 
next  breath,  to  support  some  trade  defiance  of 
Germany,  it  will  be  pointed  out  that  in  spite 
of  our  refusal  to  adjust  ourselves  to  foreign 
tariffs  our  trade  abroad  is  growing  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  Our  trade  in  foreign  lands  is 
indeed  advancing,  but  it  is  clear  that  our  con- 
suls have  had  little  to  do  with  it,  for  while  they 
have  pointed  the  way  our  manufacturers 
have  not  followed.  Our  exports,  as  I  have 
previously  shown,  have  grown  because  of  the 
need  of  our  customers,  but  now  that  American 
manufacturers  are  beginning  to  look  for  an 
outlet  in  foreign  markets  and  are  calling  upon 
the  Government,  not  for  accounts  of  trade 
openings,  but  for  technical  data  concerning 
foreign  tariffs,  the  consular  service  can 
straightway  become  indispensable  if  Secretary 
Root  will  authorize  the  experts  in  the  depart- 
ments to  prepare  schedules  of  instruction  for 
American  agents  abroad. 
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NEW  ENGLANDER, 
who  has  come  back  to  visit 
Massachusetts,  after  living 
I  twenty  years  in  Idaho  and 
|  Washington  (state),  writes 
to  a  Massachusetts  paper 
1  that  he  finds  many  and 
great  changes,  but  nothing  so  wonderful  as 
the  changed  religious  conditions.  He  re- 
calls that  just  before  he  left  home  his  mother's 
brother  went  over  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  he  remembers  the  resulting 
consternation  in  the  family.  Now,  visiting 
a  near  relative  of  his  father,  he  is  told  that 
the  likeliest  son  of  the  family  is  engaged  to 
marry  an  Irish  girl,  a  Catholic,  and  as  a 
preliminary  to  marriage  is  under  instruction 
by  a  priest  with  a.  view  of  joining  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  "I  asked  the  father,"  he 
says,  "if  it  was  by  his  consent.  His  reply 
was,  'To  be  sure,  and  with  his  mother's 
consent  as  well.  In  fact,  when  we  remember 
that  we  have  two  sons  so  taken  up  with  busi- 
ness and  lodge  duties  as  to  have  no  time  or 
care  for  church,  and  one  of  them  divorced 
twice,  and  a  daughter  devoted  to  Christian 
Science,  we  regard  the  girl  in  the  case  as  a 
means  of  grace  from  God  for  the  boy.' "  The 
boy,  being  questioned,  said :"  I  am  going  to  be 
a  Catholic,  but  what  of  it?  I  am  only  re- 
turning to  the  Church  that  made  good  Chris- 
tians out  of  our  forefathers  before  we  were 
left  at  the  mercy  of  every  curbstone  orator 
with  a  message." 

No  wonder  the  homing  New  Englander 
was  astonished  at  the  changes  he  found  in  re- 
ligious conditions.'  Such  an  attitude  as  that 
in  New  England  parents  of  the  old  stock 
toward  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  fit 
to  stir  reflections.  The  reasons  for  it  are 
briefly  indicated  in  the  little  story.  It  was 
much  that  the  boy's  parents  liked  the  girl,  but 
the  two  sons  who  had  no  time  for  church 


(though  one  of  them  had  found  time  to  be 
twice  divorced)  and  the  Christian  Science 
daughter  were  the  powerful  factors  in  recon- 
ciling the  parents  to  the  other  boy's  course. 
The  parents  did  not  like  the  character  that 
was  making  in  their  family  and  were  willing 
to  try  a  new  prescription  for  the  cure  of  New 
England  souls.  The  observer  who  reports 
the  case  says  it  may  be  an  unusual  one,  and 
that  he  would  not  write  about  it  if  it  were  not 
that  he  had  attended  service  in  seventeen 
churches  since  he  had  been  East,  and  "the 
handful  present  in  each  "  made  him  want  to  stir 
New  England  up  to  develop  "a  more  united, 
vigorous,  intelligent,  and  Christian  Protes- 
tantism, and  then  come  West  and  help  us." 

It  is  no  trouble  to  guess  that  some  kind 
of  religion  is  going  to  grow  vigorously  in  our 
country,  and  that  If  the  prevailing  forms  of 
Protestantism  don't  hold  their  old  fields  and 
do  their  old  work  something  else  will  take 
their  place.  There  must  be  something  to 
shape  character  and  hold  it  true  to  a  standard. 
Out  of  the  ethical  disturbance  which  has  pre- 
vailed so  fiercely  of  late — the  dissatisfaction 
with  the  methods  which  have  lately  brought 
commercial  success,  the  concern  at  the  in- 
crease of  divorce,  the  discussion  of  socialism, 
and  the  disposition  to  experiment  with  va- 
rious new  laws  to  restrain  the  powers  of  the 
powerful  and  the  avarice  of  the  greedy — there 
is  likely  to  result  some  closer  examination  by 
perplexed  but  conservative  persons  of  the 
means  of  regulating  human  character  from 
the  inside.  People,  like  the  relatives  of  the 
man  who  wrote  the  letter  to  the  Massachusetts 
paper,  who  have  taken  some  pains  to  raise 
some  children,  are  instinctively  interested  in 
the  permanency  of  their  line.  They  want  their 
children  not  only  to  do  well,  but  to  reproduce 
their  kind,  an  orderly,  faithful  kind,  cleav- 
ing to  righteousness,  that  will  keep  alive  in 
the  earth. 
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Which  lasts  longer  in  a  family,  character 
or  money?  It  is  not  quite  a  simple  question, 
because  money  sometimes  lasts  pretty  well 
and  character  sometimes  runs  out,  and  be- 
cause families  in  which  character  is  strong  are 
apt,  first  or  last,  to  develop  their  share  of  suc- 
cessful money-getters.  Nevertheless,  though 
it  often  seems  as  if  there  was  nothing  like  a 
handsome  pot  of  money  for  establishing  a 
family  on  a  firm  basis,  I  think  character 
beats  money  in  keeping  families  alive.  Sound 
stocks  are  wonderfully  durable  and  last 
through  adversities  till  better  times  come 
round.  Of  that  there  are  interesting  evi- 
dences to  be  gathered  by  wholesale  from  the 
story  of  the  South  since  the  Civil  War.  New 
England  has  had  character,  not  only  for  home 
use,  but  for  wide  distribution.  She  has  scat- 
tered it  westward  as  far  as  the  land  stretches. 
It  has  brought  her  children  so  much  money 
that  one  wonders  whether  she  has  not  cashed 
in  too  much  of  it. 

Indeed  it  is  a  fair  question  whether  Ameri- 
can character  generally — there  is  no  reason  to 
single  out  New  England — has  not  been  much 
too  extensively  cashed  in.  If  we  have  got  the 
money  and  no  longer  have  the  character,  we 
are  undoubtedly  poorer  for  the  trade,  and  less 
likely  to  last  and  hold  our  own  in  the  world. 

And  the  case  is  all  the  worse  if  it  is  true  that 
the  old  machinery,  and  especially  the  religious 
machinery,  by  which  character  used  to  be 
molded  and  strengthened,  has  broken  down. 
There  is  no  use  at  all — is  there? — in  raising 
families  of  children  who  will  spend  money, 
scoot  about  in  devil  wagons,  shirk  work,  and 
get  divorces  whenever  the  mood  strikes  them. 
There  is  small  profit  for  the  human  race  in 
folks  of  that  sort,  and  not  much  in  that  other 
sort  whose  representatives  are  deadly  bent  on 
pecuniary  gain,  no  matter  how.  The  Ameri- 
cans are  intelligent  and  very  ambitious.  If 
American  character  is  running  out  or  being 
cashed  in  at  a  rate  that  imperils  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  great,  national  American  family, 
it  must  be  that  they  will  be  smart  enough  to 
see  it  and  to  give  attention  strenuously  to 
the  cultivation  of  fidelity  and  righteousness, 
as  valuables  more  indispensable  to  perma- 
nency than  dividend-paying  securities,  or  even 
cash.  And  if,  for  example,  the  Americans 
conclude  that  they  have  got  to  have  more  re- 
ligion if  they  are  to  keep  their  moral  health, 
they  certainly  will  have  it,  though  just  what 
particular  brand  of  Christian  religion  it  will 
be  I  do  not  know. 


It  is  very  wholesome  and  encouraging 
for  anyone  who  lives  in  a  great  city  where 
all  the  apparatus  of  wealth  and  extravagant 
living  is  constantly  paraded  before  him,  to 
take  in  a  village  newspaper  from  somewhere 
and  regularly  read  its  local  news,  that  brings 
constantly  home  to  him  the  simpler  life  con- 
served in  its  simplicity  by  circumstances  that 
are  stronger  than  whim  or  preference.  After 
we  have  bent  our  minds  a  good  deal  to  the 
consideration  of  such  newspaper  questions  as 
whether  $50,000  a  year  is  as  large  a  salary  as 
any  insurance  company's  president  ought  to  be 
paid,  it  is  wholesome  for  us  to  be  reminded 
how  very  small  a  corner  of  our  national  world 
is  practically  affected  by  such  questions,  and 
how  overwhelming  in  comparative  numbers 
is  the  crowd  whose  life  from  beginning  to 
end  is  maintained  on  incomes  much  too 
insignificant  to  embarrass  anybody's  reflec- 
tions. It  is  the  life  of  that  great  crowd  of 
average  people  that  is  important  to  a  country. 
The  rich  people  and  the  earners  or  winners  of 
the  fifty-thousand-dollar  incomes  are  chiefly 
important  in  their  relation  to  that  larger  mass. 

But  that  relation  is  important.  The  more 
prospered  people  in  our  country  include  a  large 
share  of  the  country's  natural  leadership  and 
management.  For  about  forty  years — since 
the  Civil  War — getting  rich  has  been  about  the 
most  attractive  exercise  that  has  offered  in  this 
country.  Conditions  have  been  wonderfully 
favorable  to  it.  Since  the  slavery  question 
was  settled  no  general  political  issue  has  arisen 
that  has  matched  it  in  power  to  compel  the 
attention  and  devotion  of  citizens.  The  most 
aggressive  and  ablest  of  our  people  have  bent 
their  energies  to  the  commercial  development 
of  the  country  and  to  the  gathering  of  the  riches 
attending  it,  without  serious,  wholesale  distrac- 
tion to  ethical  or  political  concerns.  The  pecu- 
niary rewards  of  their  efforts  have  been  so  enor- 
mous that  money-getting  has  overshadowed 
all  the  other  objects  of  endeavor. 

The  successful  business  man  and  his  heirs 
have  come  to  sit  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and 
the  chief  and  most  profitable  concern  of  most 
of  the  other  workers  has  come  to  be  to  minister 
unto  them.  The  whole  group  of  professional 
workers  has  dropped  in  the  social  scale  rela- 
tively to  the  successful  men  of  affairs.  The 
rise  in  the  scale  of  living  and  the  very  great  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  it,  have  made  poor  men  of 
the  judges,  the  college  professors,  the  school- 
masters, the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  the 
ministers,  and  most  of  the  lawyers  and  the 
doctors.    The  doctors  have  kept  their  place 
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better  than  any  of  the  other  professional  men, 
because  their  profession  is  constantly  growing 
in  importance,  but  the  profession  of  law  has 
progressed  a  long  way  toward  being  a  mere 
money-getting  business,  and  has  lost  in  inde- 
pendence and  in  attractiveness  to  aspiring 
men.  The  man  who  is  most  sure  nowadays 
that  he  has  chosen  a  good  trade  in  which  the 
shining  hours  will  duly  profit  him  seems  to  be 
the  stock  broker.  "Don't  make  a  lawyer  of 
your  boy,"  said  an  admirable  lawyer  the  other 
day;  "make  a  banker  of  him.  That  is  the 
only  trade  that  is  egregiously  overpaid  just 


now." 

We  see  then  that  for  years  the  current 
toward  money-making  has  set  very  strong  and 
run  very  deep,  and  somewhat  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  occupations  in  which  money- 
making  is  only  an  important  incident  and  not 
the  central  aim.  Is  there  anything  at  work  to 
check  that  tendency  and  foster  a  better  distri- 
bution of  the  talent  and  best  brains  of  the 
country  so  that  some  necessary  works  that 
seem  neglected  just  now  may  get  better  atten- 
tion? I  think  there  are  such  influences  mov- 
ing. There  has  been  so  much  money  slopped 
about  of  very  recent  years  that  everybody  is 
getting  pretty  well  used  to  it,  and  its  posses- 
sion no  longer  excites  the  awe  that  it  did 
when  large  collections  of  it  were  scarcer. 
Big  people  with  big  incomes  make  money 
respected,  but  little  people  with  big  incomes 
tend  to  make  it  more  or  less  derided.  So 
many  kinds  of  Americans  have  got  money 
nowadays  that  the  most  convenient  method 
of  classifying  them  has  come  to  be  to  divide 
them  all  into  two  groups,  those  who  still  live 
with  their  wives  and  those  who  don't.  When 
we  see  people  made  happy,  according  to  our 
standards  of  happiness,  by  pecuniary  enlarge- 
ment, it  disposes  us  toward  special  effort 
after  pecuniary  enlargement  for  ourselves  and 
our  children,  but  when  we  see  people  whose 
struggles  and  sacrifices  have  brought  them 
money  to  the  detriment  of  their  conduct  and 
their  reputations,  and  see  them  having  no 
fun  that  is  attractive  to  us,  it  disposes  us  to- 
ward contentment  with  a  humbler  pecuniary 
lot. 

Can  it  be  denied  that  examples  of  this 
latter  sort  have  been  lavished  on  us?  Into 
what  extraordinary  female  depositories  have 


we  lately  seen  the  loot  of  cities  sink !  In  other 
lands  men  of  great  possessions  go  to  courts  to 
confer  with  kings,  but  here  they  go  to  court 
and  go  again  to  testify  where  they  got  what 
they  have  and  whose  it  was.  It  seems  a  wear- 
ing life.  And  the  Wall  Street  end  of  it,  the 
"big  men"  who  buy  when  stocks  are  low, 
and  loose  the  purse  strings  of  the  banks,  invit- 
ing speculation,  and  sell  at  the  top — it  seems 
a  bit  sordid;  and  the  Newport  end  of  it,  which 
may  indeed  have  its  fair  aspects  and  its  pleas- 
ures, seems  a  bit  aimless.  Is  the  Newport 
habit  worth  any  wise  person's  efforts  to  at- 
tain for  himself?  Would  he  covet  it  for  his 
children?  Is  it  worth  while  to  be  a  broker  in 
order  to  bring  up  a  son  to  that  calling?  Some- 
how, of  very  recent  years,  our  more  fortunate 
fellow-citizens  seem  not  to  have  made  good. 
Their  felicities  excite  more  derision  than  envy. 
It  even  seems  as  if  the  impression  were  being 
diffused  that  a  considerably  better  life  than 
theirs  is  within  the  reach  of  talent  and  char- 
acter and  energy,  a  life  far  less  expensive  but 
with  very  much  more  substantial  satisfactions. 

The  more  the  impression  gets  about  that 
headlong  money-getting  is  not  in  its  final 
results  all  that  it  has  been  cracked  up  to  be, 
and  that  there  are  more  remunerative  ways  of 
putting  in  one's  life,  the  more  diversion  we 
may  hope  to  see  of  the  energies  of  able  young 
men  to  other  employments.  Especially  we 
may  hope  that  of  the  young  men  of  brains  who 
have  money  enough — as  many  of  them  now 
have  by  inheritance — more  and  more  will  be 
constrained  to  use  their  powers  and  the  leisure 
their  fortunes  give  them  rather  for  the  raising 
of  the  standard  of  character,  integrity,  and 
morality  in  the  country,  than  for  its  commer- 
cial development.  There  is  no  danger  that 
commercial  development  will  be  neglected. 
That  is  too  highly  paid  a  service  ever  to  be 
overlooked.  But  the  other  form  of  service 
needs  cultivation.  To  think  sound  thoughts 
and  diffuse  them,  to  raise  the  standards  of 
conduct  and  to  help  make  them  effective — 
those  are  labors  of  the  first  importance  to  the 
country,  and  yet  not  likely  to  be  bountifully 
paid  for  in  money.  It  is  true  the  school- 
master is  abroad,  but  the  curbstone  orator 
with  a  message  dogs  his  heels,  and  the  mes- 
sage, misleading  as  it  may  be,  stands  a  good 
chance  to  be  received  if  mere  is  a  dearth  of 
strong  voices  to  speak  a  better. 


THE   WORLD   FOR  A  MONTH 


The  Kaiser,  it  is  said,  stood  virtually  alone 
in  the  Algeciras  matter.  His  attitude  was  that 
if  France  is  entitled  to  special  privileges  in 
Morocco  simply  because  France  happens  to 
have  a  frontier  there,  why,  so  was  Germany 
entitled  to  special  privileges,  frontier  or  no 
frontier.  Count  von  Radowitz,  the  German 
delegate  at  Algeciras,  sympathetically  as- 
sumed the  pose  of  Count  von  Btilow,  his  chief, 
and  proceeded  to  treat  the  French  delegate  in 
a  manner  far  from  cordial.  "Very  well,"  said 
the  Frenchman,  "  if  nothing  but  war  will  sat- 
isfy you,  France  is  prepared  to  face  her  na- 
tional duty.  We  will  fight,  if  we  must,  to  turn 
you  back,  just  as  Japan  fought.  Our  case  is 
like  Japan's;  yours  is  like  Russia's." 

It  was  then  that  reports  of  imminent  hos- 
tilities began  to  circulate  in  Europe.  But  at 
this  point  a  very  dramatic  bit  of  diplomacy 
was  enacted.  King  Edward,  as  is  well 
known,  is  bent  upon  doing  his  utmost  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  Europe.  England  accord- 
ingly said  this  to  Germany:  "You  are  seeking 
to  destroy  the  status  quo  in  the  Mediterranean 
— an  end  which  we  cannot  contemplate. 
Therefore  our  forces  will  support  France." 
Russia  reminded  Germany  that  she  was  the 
ally  of  France  and  that  in  the  event  of  hos- 
tilities Russia  was  obliged  to  support  her  ally. 
Italy  and  Austro-Hungary,  themselves  Ger- 
many's allies,  protested  against  her  bellig- 
erent spirit.  And  just  as  a  certain  other  great 
man  (see  "Dooley")  once  found  himself 
"alone  in  Cubiya,"  so  the  Kaiser  suddenly 
saw  himself  standing  alone  in  all  Europe. 
Then,  as  if  by  magic^  Germany's  attitude  be- 
came most  benevolent  and  conciliatory. 

France  in  the  meantime  had  troubles  of 
her  own  in  plenty.  The  press  of  France,  as 
well  as  that  of  Europe  at  large,  was  constantly 
muttering  against  Premier  Rouvier.  The 
Morocco  Conference  seemed  to  be  boding 
peril,  while  at  home  the  enforcing  of  the  law 
of  the  separation  between  Church  and  State 
was  productive  of  all  manner  of  riots  at  the 
churches.    The  infuriated  people  hated  to 


see  soldiers  and  policemen  taking  invento- 
ries of  church  property  that  to  them  is  sacred. 
In  one  of  these  riots  a  certain  butcher  was 
killed.  The  Clericals  then  accused  the  Gov- 
ernment of  brutality,  while  the  Socialists  ac- 
cused it  of  weakness — contradictory  grounds. 
But  when  M.  Rouvier  demanded  a  vote  of 
confidence  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  he 
was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  273  to  234.  That 
compelled  him  to  resign,  of  course.  The 
Premiership  fell  to  M.  Sarrien.  The  aim  of 
M.  Sarrien  is  to  profit  by  the  mistakes  of  M. 
Rouvier.  To  give  the  foreign  portfolio  to  M. 
L£on  Bourgeois,  who  was  Premier  in  1895, 
was  a  move  calculated  to  satisfy  those  extreme 
Radicals  and  Socialists  who  were  really  re- 
sponsible for  the  downfall  of  M.  Rouvier. 
The  other  members  of  the  Government  were 
chosen  with  equal  care,  and  for  the  present  it 
looks  as  thdugh  the  bloc,  or  Radical-Socialist 
coalition,  was  wholly  conciliated. 

Germany  did  not  wish  to  have  a  tariff 
war  with  us.  When  she  found  that  it  was 
useless  to  look  for  concessions  from  our  Senate, 
which  had  no  mind  to  give  them,  she  agreed 
to  grant  to  the  United  States  the  benefits  of 
her  minimum  tariff  until  June  30, 1 907 .  Ger- 
many frankly  admitted  her  desire  to  remain 
"in  peace  with  the  United  States."  The 
truth  is  that  in  such  a  war  Germany  would 
gain  nothing  and  Great  Britain  a  great  deal. 
If  Germany  can  help  it,  she  is  not  going  to 
throw  profits  into  England's  way.  Anyway, 
Chancellor  von  Bulow  and  Secretary  Root  have 
negotiations  pending  by  which  it  is  hoped  a 
satisfactory  adjustment  will  be  made.  But  in 
the  end  it  all  depends  upon  the  next  Congress. 
For  the  only  way  of  coming  to  any  permanent 
agreement  is  to  overhaul  the  entire  Dingley 
schedule.  In  that  way  only  can  concessions 
be  made  to  commercially  friendly  nations. 

The  long-drawn-out  fight  against  pure 
food  ended  when  the  Senate  passed  the  Hep- 
burn Pure  Food  Bill  by  a  vote  of  63  to  4.  The 
measure  gives  the  Government  power  to  pre- 
vent the  sale  and  manufacture  of  food,  drugs, 
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medicines,  or  liquor  "adulterated  or  mis- 
branded,"  or  containing  any  "  poisonous  or 
deleterious  substance."  As  most  of  these 
products  come  into  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce,  the  Government's  influence  is 
bound  to  be  pretty  effective.  Fines  and  im- 
prisonment are  imposed  on  those  who  infringe 
on  this  law,  and  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  to  make  the 
examinations.  Offenders  are  to  be  treated 
like  any  other  offenders  against  the  United 
States.  The  burden  of  responsibility  is  put  on 
the  manufacturer.  Thus  the  retailer,  made 
culpable  by  State  laws,  will  be  protected  in 
this  manner.  All  that  will  be  necessary  for 
him  will  be  a  certificate  from  the  manufac- 
turer guaranteeing  the  purity  of  his  goods. 

The  Philippine  Tariff  Bill  was  one  of 
the  saddest  of  the  legislative  failures  of  the 


Fifty-ninth  Congress.  Thanks  to  the  inde- 
fatigable work  of  Speaker  Cannon,  it  had 
passed  the  House  promisingly.  But  in  the 
Senate  the  committee  which  had  charge  of  it 
voted  8  to  5  not  to  report  it  all. 

The  measure  was  one  President  Roosevelt 
had  set  his  heart  on,  and  Secretary  Taft  had 
tried  again  and  again  to  impress  upon  Con- 
gress the  urgent  need  the  Filipinos  have  for  a 
market  for  their  products.  As  matters  stand 
now  the  Philippine  Islands  have  not  even  so 
good  a  market  as  they  had  under  Spanish 
rule.  But  the  sugar  and  tobacco  interests 
would  not  relent,  and  prosperity  is  still  with- 
held from  the  Philippines.  Recentiy  talk 
about  the  sale  of  the  Philippines  has  been  re- 
newed, and  the  failure  of  the  tariff  bill  has 
brought  many  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Phil- 
ippines would  not  in  the  least  mind  being 
sold. 


BOOKS  OF  THE   MONTH 


It  is  only  recently  that  the  novel  with  the 
type  of  plot  peculiar  to  French  Action  began  to 
make  its  appearance  in  English.  That  style 
of  literature  does  its  pioneering  among  Anglo- 
Saxon  ideals  only  under  protest,  and  is  still 
regarded  as  suspiciously  as  an  unheralded 
newcomer  in  a  small  New  England  com- 
munity. Whether  it  will  ever  be  fully  de- 
veloped remains  to  be  seen,  but  increase  of 
number  is  surely  a  sign  of  life. 

The  Idlers  (Page),  by  Morley  Roberts,  is 
a  novel  of  that  sort.  One  critic  at  least  has 
compared  it  to  Mrs.  Wharton's  "The  House 
of  Mirth."  The  comparison  is  not  only 
inept,  but  unjust.  Mrs.  Wharton's  Lily  Bart 
is  peculiarly  a  product  of  American  condi- 
tions, and  somehow  to  the  last  there  is  nothing 
about  her  so  sordid  as  Ren€e  Buckingham, 
the  heroine,  or  villainess  (which  you  will),  of 
Mr.  Roberts's  book.  Mrs.  Wharton's  story, 
moreover,  is  built  with  great  skill  and  a  deli- 
cate art  that  is  quite  beyond  the  reach  of 
Mr.  Roberts.  Indeed,  his  is  but  a  very  work- 
aday manner.  Ren6e  Buckingham  is  a 
terribly  wicked  woman.  Her  husband  makes 
jam  and  biscuits  and  aspires  to  a  peerage. 
She  has  already  ruined  one  man,  and  when 
handsome  Jack  Bexley  comes  in  her  way  she 
does  all  that  in  her  lies  to  ruin  him  also.  The 
woman  as  well  as  both  her  lovers  and  all  their 
degradation    are    portrayed    ungrudgingly; 


other  parasites  of  British  society,  blacklegs, 
scandalmongers,  blackmailers,  are  intro- 
duced ad  libitum.  But  how  different  is  ail 
this  from  Mrs.  Wharton's  art!  Mr.  Roberts 
hates  them  all  so  that  he  keeps  calling  them 
names  and  abusing  them  throughout  the  book. 
He  is  not  satisfied  with  letting  his  characters, 
well  drawn  as  some  of  them  are,  tell  their  own 
story.  Happily  that  kind  Providence  that 
seems  to  watch  over  the  fate  of  young  men 
saves  Jack  Bexley  from  ruin  and  marries 
him  off  to  a  sweet  girl  in  the  country.  The 
book  is  certain  to  be  widely  read,  but  how 
one  wishes  Mr.  Roberts  were  a  better  crafts- 
man! 

If,  by  any  chance,  you  should  read  The 
Eternal  Spring  (Fox,  Duffield),  by  Neith 
Boyce,  after  "The  Idlers,"  you  will  have  the 
effect  of  a  breath  of  balmy  air  after  a  day  in  a 
stuffy  house.  The  quality  of  youth  is  what 
strikes  one  in  "The  Eternal  Spring."  It  is 
fresh  and  clean  as  a  country  lane.  The  fra- 
grance of  Italian  gardens  seems  to  be  diffused 
through  its  pages,  rich  in  poetic  fancy. 
Carleton  is  a  young  man,  a  very  young  man, 
whose  wanderings  about  Europe  had  been 
cut  short  suddenly  by  his  father's  disaster. 
To  go  into  newspaper  work  on  his  return  to 
the  United  States,  to  make  a  brilliant  success, 
to  amass  enough  money  by  successful  specu- 
lation to  insure  leisure  ever  after,  and  all  in 
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five  years,  is  as  easy  for  Carleton  as  such 
things  can  only  be  to  heroes  of  romance. 
Carleton  returns  to  Florence,  a  haunt  of  his, 
and  to  Elizabeth  Craven,  whom  he  meant  to 
marry.  Fortunately  or  unfortunately,  Clara, 
a  relative,  is  staying  with  Mrs.  Craven,  and 
Clara  is  wonderfully  beautiful.  Poor  Eliza- 
beth 1  She  was  thirty-eight  and  a  widow. 
Carleton  was  thirty.  You  see  what  followed? 
Elizabeth  wanted  love  so  much.  But  Carle- 
ton was  too  honest  to  pretend.  Clara  capti- 
vated him  and  he  was  bound  to  marry  her. 
This  was  far  from  easy,  but  to  a  man  of  Carle- 
ton's  ability  obstacles  were  simply  so  much 
stimulus.  Some  of  the  characters  are  not  suf- 
ficiently developed  and  the  book  bears  traces 
of  haste.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  some  of 
the  love  scenes  are  quite  Meredithian  and  the 
Italian  settings  are  bewitching.  Above  all, 
there  is  that  bracing  quality  of  youth. 

In  The  Truth  About  Tolna  (Century), 
by  Bertha  Runkle,  you  are  impressed  with  the 
youth  of  the  author.  Some  years  back,  when 
the  craze  for  historical  novels  was  upon  us, 
Miss  Runkle  dashed  off  "The  Helmet  of 
Navarre,"  which  proved  to  be  widely  popular. 
With  all  the  confidence  born  of  producing  a 
"  best  seller,"  the  young  writer  abandoned  the 
romantic  soil  of  France  and  plunged  into  the 
shallows  of  New  York  society. 

It  is  the  opera.  Also,  it  is  a  great  singer. 
His  name  is  Tolna,  which  is  Hungarian. 
Tolna  was  a  great  Magyar  patriot,  a  sort  of 
Kossuth  person,  who  sought  nothing  but  the 
liberty  of  his  downtrodden  land.  His  great 
voice  he  held  as  a  gift  in  trust,  and  the  high 
prices  Herr  Conried,  or  rather  Herr  Hirt, 
paid  him  went  for  patriotic  purposes  to  Hun- 
gary.  He  spoke  no  English ;  he  merely  bowed 

Only  none  of  this  was  true.  It  was  all 
made  up  by  Denys  Alden,  his  self-appointed 
manager.  The  hero's  name  was  really 
Morris  Fordham.  Years  ago  Denys  (note 
the  romantic  spelling)  discovered  the  boy 
and  his  voice,  took  both  abroad,  and  educated 
them.  The  Tolna  story  was  invented  to  give 
Morris  kudos.  But  in  New  York  Denys 
knew  some  people,  which  means  women. 
What  mystery  is  there  whose  heart  fair  women 
cannot  pluck?  Once  Tolna  broke  his  rule 
and  went  to  a  reception,  it  was  farewell  to  his 
peace  of  mind  and  to  his  mystery,  both.  One 
of  the  girls  married  Tolna,  as  you  have  prob- 
ably foreseen  from  the  first.  There  is  scarcely 
a  live  person  in  the  book,  but  the  dialogue 
is  bright  and  makes  pleasant  reading. 

A  novel  of  a  far  more  serious  nature  is  A 


Lost  Cause  (Putnam),  by  Guy  Thorne. 
The  story  is  a  defense  of  the  Ritualistic  sec- 
tion of  the  English  Church.  A  certain  vulgar 
person  named  Hamlyn  took  it  upon  himself  to 
organize  a  crusade  against  Ritualism.  The 
Luther  League  was  established  and  its  cry 
was  "No  Popery,"  a  catch  phrase  which 
Hamlyn  rightly  felt  would  bring  supporters 
to  his  scheme.  But  in  the  end  Hamlyn  over- 
reaches himself  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury puts  an  end  to  his  profitable  occupation. 
The  story  is  told  with  force  and  conviction 
and  with  not  a  little  skill. 

Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett's  The 
Dawn  of  a  To-morrow  (Scribner)  is  also  a 
sort  of  religious  story.  Christian  Science  is  not 
mentioned  in  it,  but  the  book  seems  to  have 
been  intended  almost  as  a  tract  of  that  sect. 
The  central  figure  is  a  man  about  to  commit 
suicide.  Ceaseless  work  and  the  deadly 
material  grind  of  the  suicide  have  driven  him 
almost  mad.  He  goes  forth  from  his  cheap 
lodging  and  buys  a  pistol.  On  the  way  home 
he  meets  a  street  waif,  a  poor,  disheveled  little 
creature,  that  horrifying  product,  the  London 
street  girl,  who  leads  him  into  the  purlieus 
of  the  submerged  section,  squalid,  loathsome, 
indescribable.  He  sees  how  woefully  these 
people  need  help.  He  decides  to  live  then, 
for  he  can  help  them.  He  is  no  less  a  person 
than  the  great  financier,  Sir  Oliver  Holt, 
whose  disappearance  shook  the  markets  of 
the  world.  Surprising  as  this  is  to  everybody 
in  the  darkness  of  Apple  Blossom  Court,  it 
does  not  amaze  Jimmy  Montaubyn.  Jimmy 
is  the  believer,  and  Sir  Oliver's  appearance 
with  such  abundant  promise  of  help  to  that 
gloomy  slum  "was  but  another  of  the  an- 
swers." 

The  Wheel  of  Life  (Doubleday,  Page), 
by  Ellen  Glasgow,  may  lay  some  claims  to 
greatness.  It  is  unevenly  written,  but  the 
substance  of  it  is  of  a  high  spiritual  quality 
not  often  met  with  among  the  books  of  to-day. 
It  is  the  novel  of  middle  age.  The  reader 
need  not  be  told  that  in  youth,  when  the  ego 
reaches  forth  for  the  things  of  this  world,  such 
as  love,  money,  position,  these  objects  seem  of 
abnormally  large  importance.  Later  in  life, 
when  disenchantment  comes,  those  selfsame 
things  dwindle  strangely,  and  the  tendency 
sets  in  to  take  the  world  as  one  finds  it.  The 
spiritually  minded  renounce  the  vanities  early; 
the  worldly  minded  perhaps  never.  ^  Miss 
Glasgow's  lesson  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
word  "Renascence."  For  behold  what  hap- 
pens. Roger  Adams,  the  scholarly  editor  of  the 
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International  Review,  has  suffered  much  from 
the  bufferings  of  fate.  His  great  ambitions 
brought  him  no  farther  than  his  editorship. 
His  wife,  poor,  foolish  little  butterfly,  comes 
to  a  bad  end;  health  and  wealth  have  missed 
him.  And  yet  he  is  the  gentlest  of  souls. 
Guided  by  a  spiritual  light,  he  lives  his  deep, 
inner  life,  happy  in  his  renunciation.  Gerty 
Bridewell  thinks  him  the  only  happy  man  of 
her  acquaintance.  Poor  Gerty  I  She  is  a 
member  of  that  Alsatia  called  New  York's 
"Smart  Set."  She  is  engaged  in  an  endless 
struggle  to  keep  beautiful,  lest  Perry  Bride- 
well, her  husband,  cease  to  love  her.  When 
Laura  Wilde,  Gerty's  friend,  becomes  en- 
gaged to  Arnold  Kemper,  a  Perry  Bridewell 
type  of  man,  she  thinks  she  is  happy.  But 
luckily  she  is  a  poetess  and  has  the  gift  of 
vision.  She  sees  with  horror  a  vista  of  years 
of  struggle  to  keep  beautiful,  like  Gerty,  in 
order  to  hold  Arnold's  affections.  Happily 
she  discovers  her  error  before  it  is  too  late. 
All  this  time  Roger  Adams  is  meekly  and 
patiently  living  and  waiting.  "  O  Universe, 
I  wish  all  that  thou  wishest ! "  Marcus 
Aurelius  once  exclaimed,  and  similarly  the 
secret  of  Roger's  happiness  was  his  renuncia- 
tion. Much  suffering  brings  Laura  also  to 
that  happy  spiritual  state,  and  in  the  end  the 
meek  Roger,  the  true  hero  of  the  book,  claims 
Laura  as  soul  of  his  soul. 

A  sense  of  sincerity  and  conviction  fills  the 
book.  Its  strength,  however,  is  not  sustained 
throughout,  and  a  certain  turgidity  of  style 
makes  it  frequently  difficult  to  see  the  wood 
for  the  trees.  But  the  book  is  eminently 
worth  reading. 

"Even  reporters  sometimes  have  their 
little  dreams,"  observes  Mr.  Jesse  Lynch 
Williams  in  his  novel  The  Day  Dreamer 
(Scribner).  He  may  well  say  so.  Reporters 
are  the  most  romantic  people  on  earth. 
Nothing  is  impossible  to  them.  They  live 
in  the  city  of  Prague  and  build  their  castles 
in  Spain.  A  reporter  working  on  an  assign- 
ment given  him  by  his  editor  is  that  irresistible 
force  of  which  you  have  doubtless  heard. 
But  it  is  futile  to  speculate  what  he  would  do 
if  he  met  an  immovable  obstacle,  for  to  him 
there  is  no  such  obstacle  in  existence.  Take 
Billy  Woods.  From  a  worldly  point  of  view 
he  may  seem  to  you  merely  an  underpaid, 
overworked  man,  but  watch  him  at  his  work 
and  he  is  all  but  omnipotent.  His  friends  and 
acquaintances  are  thieves,  politicians,  police- 
men, doorkeepers,  presidents,  labor  leaders, 
kings,  soldiers,  theatrical  managers,  and  all 


the  other  classes  not  mentioned.  Had  he 
wooed  the  beautiful  Miss  Cunningham  during 
a  summer  vacation  one  might  have  despaired 
of  his  success.  But  as  it  happened,  an  assign- 
ment took  him  to  General  Cunningham's 
country  place.  The  old  General,  once  a  presi- 
dential possibility,  was  flirting  with  Tammany 
Hall.  When  he  invited  some  of  the  braves 
down  to  his  place,  Billy  Woods's  paper  felt 
compelled  to  turn  no  less  a  man  that  himself 
loose  on  the  "story."  Those  braves  tried  to 
"do"  the  General.  He  advocated  a  certain 
bill.  By  the  diabolical  omission  of  a  comma 
from  the  text  the  General  drafted,  those 
politicians  would  have  disgraced  the  old  sol- 
dier. To  work  out  that  story  meant  to  save 
the  General  and  incidentally  his  daughter, 
the  beautiful  Miss  Cunningham.  Billy  al- 
most failed.  But  he  was  too  good  a  reporter 
to  miss  his  "story."  In  a  tensely  dramatic 
closing  scene  Billy,  as  readers  of  Mr. 
Williams's  "The  Stolen  Story"  will  recall, 
brings  the  completed  story  to  his  old  paper, 
which  had  discharged  him  in  the  meanwhile. 
The  temptation  of  this  tremendous  "scoop" 
is  too  much  for  the  paper,  and  Billy,  who  is 
partly  intoxicated,  writes  the  greatest  story 
of  his  career,  saves  the  General,  and  is  restored 
to  his  old  footing.  Of  course  he  won  Miss 
Cunningham. 

A  thrilling  book  that  holds  the  reader's 
attention  from  beginning  to  end.  The  ro- 
mance that  doth  hedge  the  life  of  a  reporter 
is  not  one  jot  overdrawn,  for  in  spite  of  the 
heartless  realities  these  dashing  knights  of  the 
press  constantly  encounter,  theirs  is  still  the 
most  romantic  existence  on  earth. 

A  book  of  noteworthy  short  stories  is  Cy 
Warman's  The  Last  Spike  (Scribner).  Mr. 
Warman  has  created  for  himself  a  place  in 
American  literature  by  his  railroad  stories. 
His  last  book  maintains  his  high  standard  of 
strength  and  interest.  The  pathfinder,  that 
lonely  civil  engineer  who  struggles  against 
the  wilderness  with  a  heroism  uncelebrated, 
unacclaimed,  he  is  Mr.  Warman's  hero;  him 
Mr.  Warman  sings  and  praises. 

Edvard  Grieg  (Lane),  by  H.  T.  Finck,  is 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  little  biographies 
ever  published.  The  musical  as  well  as  the 
lay  public  must  be  interested  in  that  tone 
poet  whose  "Peer  Gynt"  suite  has  made  him 
famous  the  world  over.  Mr.  Finck  is  so 
much  in  love  with  his  subject  and  fills  the 
little  book  with  facts  and  anecdotes  so  ab- 
sorbing that  the  result  is  more  delightful  than 
a  romance. 
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A  NEW  SERIAL 

ELIZABETH  DUER  has  written  a  delightful  summer  serial,  entitled 
"The  Prince  Goes  Fishing,"  which  will  begin  in  July  and  continue 
through  three  numbers.  The  scenes  are  laid  in  a  little  imaginary  prin- 
cipality in  Europe, 


THE  SUPREME  COURT 

In  view  of  the  proposals  to  change  and  enlarge  its  personnel,  FRED- 
ERIC TREVOR  HILL  contributes  a  timely  article  showing  the 
changed  character  of  the  business  that  comes  before  our  chief  judiciary. 

COLLECTORS  AND  COLLECTING 

RUSSELL  STURGIS,  the  chief  American  authority  on  applied  arts, 
has  written  a  series  of  papers  giving  his  experiences  as  a  collector  of 
antiques.  Full  of  valuable  information  for  the  layman  who  likes  to  pick 
up  an  occasional  rare  curio  without  being  swindled. 

TWO  STORIES  OF  TDVE  SENTIMENT 

"  The  Fountain,"  by  Anna  McClure  Sholl,  and  "  The  Christening,"  by 
Zona  Gale,  are  two  admirable  short  stories  which  reveal  the  noble  side 
of  human  character. 

OTHER  GOOD  SHOOT  STORIES 

"  Talkative  Tommy  "  is  a  splendid  Fourth  of  July  story  of  the  West 
by  Lanier  Bartlett ;  "  How  the  Thing  was  Managed  "  is  a  political  story 
by  L.  C.  Hopkins;  and  Elizabeth  Brennan  contributes  another  Irish 
story,  "  King  of  the  Fairy  Isles." 


OTHER   ARTICLES,  Poems,  etc.,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  great 
serial  "IN  CURE  OF  HER  SOUL." 
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JULY 


A  POEM  bv  EDWIN  MARKHAM 

"  RUSSIA,  ARISE  "  is  the  title  of  a  notable  contribution  in  verse  by 
the  author  of  "The  Man  with  the  Hoe."  The  work  is  full  of  the 
potential  spirit  of  American  independence,  which  makes  it  peculiarly 
appropriate  for  the  Fourth-of-July  season. 

BEAUTIFUL  MURAL  PAINTINGS 

An  appreciative  article  on  the  latest  work  of  C.  Y.  TURNER — his 
mural  decorations  for  the  Baltimore  Court  House.  Splendidly  illustrated 
by  reproductions  of  the  paintings. 

LIBERIA  AND  NEGDO  SELF-GOVEBNMENT 

AGNES  P.  MAHONY  lived  for  five  years  in  the  black  republic. 
Her  observations  of  negro  self-government  throw  much  light  on  the 
grave  problems  how  under  discussion  in  this  country. 

SPEAKER  CANNON 

An  intimate  character  study  of  the  man  who  presides  over  the  House 
of  Representatives,  by  Richard  Coxe  Weightman,  editor  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post. 

SUPERB  ILLUSTRATIONS 

Appleton's  is  rapidly  becoming  famous  for  the  excellence  of  its  illus- 
trations. Among  the  prominent  artists  who  have  contributed  "to  this 
number  are  A.  B.  WENZELL,  W.  L.  JACOBS,  ARTHUR 
BECHER,  THOMAS  FOGARTY,  WILL  CRAWFORD,  S. 
WERNER,  and  others. 


SPECIAL  DEPARTMENTS  on  current  events,  literature,  etc.,  con- 
ducted by  authoritative  writers. 
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ANOTHER  UNIQUE  CDE  ATION 

"  Robert  W.  Chambers  is  a  benefactor  of  the  human  race/' 
says  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer.  "  He  makes  people  smile  and 
laugh,  and  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  Samaritans."  In  his  latest 
work  Mr.  Chambers  has  kept  right  up  to  the  standard  which 
has  given  him  this  well-merited  reputation,  though  "  The  Tracer 
of  Lost  Persons"  is  not  strictly  a  humorous  book.  It  is  ro- 
mance, fun,  mysticism  all  beautifully  blended. 


Cfte  Crater  of 

Cost  persons 


By  ROBERT  W.   CHAMBERS 

The  Tracer  is  a  triumph  of  creative  ingenuity.  He  is  per- 
haps the  most  wonderful  of  all  modern  detectives  of  fiction. 
He  dearly  loves  the  romantic  and  helps  many  a  lovelorn  young 
man  to  find  the  idol  of  his  dreams.  His  adventures  make 
delightful  reading.  Indeed,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  they  are  the 
work  of  Mr.  Chambers,  for,  as  the  Philadelphia  Press  puts  it, 
"There  is  nobody  to-day  who  can  write  as  Mr.  Chambers  writes." 


Fully  Illustrated 


Price  $1.50 


BY  THE  AUTHOB  OF  «IOLEw 
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THE  CHATEAU  OF  MONTPLAISIR 

By  MOLLY  ELLIOT  SEAWELL 

Author  of  "The  Sprightly  Romance  of  Marsac" 

The    comical    adventures   of  two   exuberant   Frenchmen — a  rich    old 
soap  boiler  and  an  impecunious  young  nobleman 

"  This  is  such  a  delightful  bit  of  comedy,"  says 
The  Outlook,  "that  Miss  Seawell  should  be  proud 
of  her  ability  to  bring  smiles  to  the  generally  down- 
cast countenances  of  ordinary  readers  of  fiction. 
The  effect  is  most  refreshing,"  "  One  begins  to 
laugh  and  forgets  to  stop  "  is  the  verdict  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press.  And  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
sums  up  like  this :  "  Full  of  fun — pure  fun. 
The  book  is  vivacious,  amusing  and  entertaining — 
what  more  does  one  want  in  a  novel  ?  " 

Illustrated  by  Gordon  H.  Grant.     Price  #1.25 

THE  FALSE  GODS 

By  GEORGE  HORACE  LORIMER 

Author  of  "  Letters  from  a  Self-Made  Merchant  to  His  Son" 

"A    tale   of  old    Egypt  and  little  old   New  York."     An  absorbing 
mystery  story  with  a  "  muck  rake"  newspaper  man  for  a  hero. 

"A  very  ingenious  and  original  tale"  is  the  Chicago 
Record-Herald's  opinion  of  this  book,  and  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle  declares:  "  It  is  full  of  thrills.  Every  one  will 
enjoy  it."  "The  experiences  of  a  'star'  reporter  on  the 
scent  of  a  mystery  are  set  forth  with  both  humor  and 
ingenuity.  It  is  as  amusing  a  frolic  in  Egyptology  and 
the  new  journalism  as  can  be  conceived." — Albany  Argus. 

Illustrated  by  J.  C.  Leyendecker.     Price  $1.25 
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FOUR  IMPORTANT  NEW  NOVELS 


GEORGE 
MOORE 


MAARTEN 
MAARTENS 


S.R. 
CROCKETT 


ROBERT 
BARR 


1 


THE  LAKE 

U(The  Lake'  is  a  work  of  art,  a  prose  poem  embroidered 
in    psychological    colors.     It  is  as   far  above  the  average 
fiction  of  the  hour  as  the  sun-kissed  hills  are  above  the 
humdrum  vallevs." 
$1.50  — St.  Paul  Pioneer-Press 

THE  HEALERS 

"Every  man  and  his  fault  or  fad  in  the  healing  line  comes 
in  for  brilliant  attention,  and  he  who  is  closest  hit  is  sure  to 
laugh  the  loudest." 
#1.50  — St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 

HSHEBS  Or  MEN 

"Abundance   of  exciting  incident,   a   well-sustained    plot, 
shrewd   characterizations,  and  genial  humor  all   combine 
to  make  this  book  one  of  the  most  interesting  that  Mr. 
Crockett  has  ever  written." 
$1.50.     Illustrated  — The  Dial 

THE  TRIUMPHS  OF 
EUGENE  VALMONT 

"The  most   marvellous  series  of  detective  stories  written 
in   many  a  day  is  €  The  Triumphs  of  Eugene  Valmont.' 
People  who    like    the   element   of  mystery   will  have  no 
cause  for  complaint  with  this  work." 
$1.50.     Illustrated  — St.  Louis  Republic 
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SOME  OF  THE  BEST  NEW  FICTION 


WILD  JUSTICE 


u 


Wonderful  glimpses  of  South  Sea  life.     They  are  strong, 
rich  in  color.     They  give  the  reader  a  vivid  and  lasting 
impression  of  the  author's  power  for  producing  dramatic 
effects.     They  reflect  the  wild  nature  they  portray." 
£1.50.     Illustrated  — Brooklyn  Eagle 


IN  THE  SHADOW 

A  powerful  presentation  in  the  form  of  a  romance  of  a 
subject  much  discussed  at  the  moment — the  negro  problem. 
Aside  from  the  able  handling  of  a  grave  question,  the  story 
itself  is  of  commanding  interest. 
£1.50 


MARCELLE  THE  MAD 

u  This  is  a  stirring  story  of  love  and  adventure.     Those 
who  like  thrilling  stories  that  also  possess  a  literary  flavor 
are  recommended  to  read  (  Marcelle  the  Mad.'  " 
£1.50  — Buffalo  Express 


A  LADY  IN  WATTING 

"It  is  indeed  refreshing  in  this  day  of  trash  to  find  some- 
thing so  invigorating  and   sincere  as  this  young  French 
girl's  diary.  .  A  thoroughly  delightful  book." 
$1.50  — New  Orleans  Picayune 
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By  the  Author  of 

"The  Silence  of  Dean  Maitland" 

THE   GREAT   REFUSAL 

By  MAXWELL  GRAY 

"  Maxwell  Gray  is  a  delightful  story-teller.  The  reader  closes  this  book 
feeling  as  though  the  women  and  men  were  just  around  the  corner. 
Whether  in  the  gilded  halls  of  the  wealthy  or  among  the  poorest  of  London's 
pitifully  helpless,  the  reader  becomes  so  intimate  with  Maxwell  Gray's  crea- 
tions that  it  is  with  a  sigh  that  the  last  page  is  turned." 

— Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 

"  A  singularly  charming  and  appealing  book.  So  fine  in  motive  and  so 
graceful  in  diction  that  criticism  is  measurably  disarmed*  'The  Great 
Refusal '  is  made  by  the  hero  who  renounces  wealth  and  position  to  become 
a  common  workingman." — The  Dial. 


By  the  Author  of 

"The  Clock  and  the  Key" 

THE  CASTLE  OF  LIES 

By  ARTHUR  HENRY  VESEY 

"Around  a  deeply  laid  plot  to  free  Macedonia  from  Turkish  rule  Mr. 
Vesey  has  woven  a  story  that  every  reader  who  glances  at  the  first  lines  will 
want  to  follow  to  the  conclusion.  The  story  is  tactfully  told  and  every 
move  made  by  the  characters  is  full  of  import.  It  is  a  story  no  one  will 
regret  reading." — Philadelphia  Record. 


By  the  Author  of 

"Terence  O'Rourke" 

THE    PRIVATE   WAR. 

By  LOUIS  JOSEPH  VANCE 

The  story  of  a  great  fight  waged  between  a  rich  young  American  and  a 
German  attach'e  in  London.  So  desperate  is  the  conflict,  so  interwoven  with 
political  intrigue  that  it  leads  to  the  deliberate  stealing  of  a  powerful  torpedo- 
boat  from  an  English  shipyard  and  ends  in  a  great  naval  battle.  There  is 
not  a  dull  moment  in  the  book. 
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NEW  BOOKS  OF  SPECIAL  IMPORTANCE 

THE  SEAL  TfiTCMPH  OF  JAPAN 

By  LOUIS  LIVINGSTON  SEAMAN,  author  of  "  From  Tokio 
Through  Manchuria  with  the  Japanese."     Illustrated.     $1.50  net. 

"  Dr.  Seaman  has  set  forth  vividly  and  impressively  for  the  lasting  benefit  of  the 
whole  world  what  is  really  the  greatest  of  all  the  marvellous  achievements  of 
Japan — her €  conquest  of  the  silent  foe/  " — Senator  Joseph  B.  Foraker  of  Ohio. 

OCEAN  AND  INLAND  WATEB  TRANSPORTATION 

By   EMORY    R.   JOHNSON,  author    of   "American    Railway 
Transportation."     Illustrated.     $  1 . 50  net. 

An  accurate  and  authoritative  treatise  on  water  as  a  means  of  transportation,  its 
physical  and  economic  limits,  cost,  tonnage,  and  location.  A  book  of  great  value 
to  the  business  man  and  student  and  of  much  interest  to  the  ordinary  reader. 

BOSSISM  AND  MONOPOLY 

By  THOMAS  CARL  SPELLING.     $1.50  net. 

"Mr.  Spelling  goes  to  the  root  of  the  whole  matter,  explains  the  principles 
involved,  and  shows  to  what  extent  our  whole  social,  political  and  commercial 
systems  have  wandered  from  the  fundamental  usages  and  rules  which  still  obtain 
in  relations  between  man  and  man." — Chicago  Record-Herald. 


A  SERIES  OF  BOOKS  FOR  WOMEN 

Edited  by  CLARA  E.  LAUGHLIN. 
THE  COMPLETE  HOSTESS 

By  Clara  E.  Laughlin,  assisted  by  Priscilla  Leonard,  Eleanora  K. 
Marble  and  Mrs.  John  Foster  Kirke,  Jr.     Illustrated.     $1.25  net. 

"  Not  a  stilted  work  on  etiquette,  but  a  very  plain,  sensible  book,  telling  how  to 
entertain  on  various  occasions,  from  the  formal  wedding  to  the  child's  party.  We 
doubt  if  a  more  important  book  on  the  subject  has  been  published." 

— Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

THE  COMPLETE  BEAUTY  BOOK 

By  ELIZABETH  ANSTRUTHER.    16  illustrations.    $1.25  net. 

A  practical  work  full  of  wise  counsel.  The  book  shows  how  beauty  and  grace 
may  be  developed  and  preserved  by  thoughtful  and  judicious  living.  There  are 
chapters  on  exercise,  food,  habits,  clothing,  etc.     It  is  a  text-book  on  right  living. 
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FREE 
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EXTRACT     of     BEEF 

The  Best  Extract  of  the  Best  Beef 

DON'T      SEND      US      ANY       MONEY 

Ask  your  druggist  or  grocer  for  one. 

The .  Sfioon  offer  expires  August  1st,  iqo6. 

Each  buyer  of  Armour's  Extract  of  Beef  may  secure  one  of  our 
Spoons  free  by  asking  their  dealer  for  one.     If  he  cannot  supply  it, 
send  us  the  metal  cap  on  the  jar  and  one  will  be  sent  postpaid  to  any 
address  in  the  U.  S. 
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This  Spoon  is  intended  for  the  pantry  or  medicine  closet.  It  may 
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Shaving  Without  Stropping 

Stop  and  Think 

what  this  meant  to  you.     The  Gillette  Safety 

f_  ^    Razor  it  the  only  razor  made  that  does  away 

jft  entirely  with  the  difficult  and  annoying  task  of 

,  ™    stropping  and  honing.     THE  GILLETTE  IS 

P  YS    READY  TO    USE.     It  it  the  simplest  and 

-Ave  shaving   device  in  the  world.     The  beginner 

"  as  easily  as  the  old-timer.     In  three  minutes  you 

lurself  a  clean,  smooth,  comfortable  shave  without 

hing  or  irritating  the  skin.     By  a  slight  twist  of  the 

lette  blade  can  be  raised  or  lowered  on  the  guard 

x  medium  shave.    A  new  blade  can  be  inserted 

Safety  Razor  will  last  you  for  years.     The  handle 

ble  construction,  triple  silver,  sterling  or  gold-plated, 

s  a  watch.     The  twelve  double  edged  wafer  blades 

will  give    an  average  of  twenty  shaves  from    each 

HONING,  NO  STROPPING.    They  are  of 

jicly  tempered  by  secret  process  and  ground   by 

ng  every  blade  uniform.     No  matter  how  tough  or 

"    wiry  the  heard  or  now  tender  die  skin,  the  Gillette  gives  a  perfectly  satisfying 

•have.     Each  blade  costing  only  five  cents  gives  an  average  of  twenty  shaves. 
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a  wedding  trip  to  Europe  on  the  money  thin  tared  ;  that  it  would  pay  the  pa«aec  tot  TiiuitW  and 
wife  booh  aid  back .' 

Can  you  afford  to  be  without  a  Gillette? 

Standard  triple  fuTer- plated  erf  with  12  blade* *&0O 

Standard  art  in  combination  with  ahaving  brad)  and  nap  in  triple  alvar-platad  balden. 7.90 

Standard  Herlmg  Ml  with  12  blade* 15100 

Other  combination  KB  in  alver  and  gold  up  to S0.0O 

Jcafea  of  ten  new  double  edged  blade* .50 

For  Male  "by  all  leading  druggists,  cutlery  and  hardware  dealer* 

IOatbtaattfulli)  HUatrateJ detalpltoe  booklel  tent ftapotl- 
pald  on  nqual.      rVritt  for  oar  apedaf  trial  offer  today 
Gillette  Sales  Company 
1137  Time,  BuMm  NewYortOly 
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GUARANTEED  BT  A  NATIONAL  BAN! 
We  will  send  you  the  American  Vibrator,  by 
express  prepaid,  and  allow  you  to  use  it  30  days 
to  prove  its  value.  All  we  ask  you  to  do  is  to 
deposit  the  price  of  the  instrument  in  the  Wash- 
ington National  Bank  of  St.  Louis,  during  trial 
period,  subject  to  your  erdtr.  If  the  Vibrator  isn't 
all  it  is  represented  to  be  and  you  are  not  entirely 
satisfied,  just  notify  the  bank  and  your  deposit  will 
be  returned.  Write  to-day  for  free  booklet  No.  8. 
AMERICAN  V1BRAT0I  COMPANY 
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Slippery   Bath   Tubs  Made   Safe 


For  rheumatic  people,  paralytics,  delicate  women,  old  per- 
young  children,  babies.  The  CA.ftTSI.IT 
SA  TH  MA.  T  makes  every  tub  safe  ; 

Soft  and  grateful  to  the  tenderest  skin.  Six 
36x15  inch  fits  average  tub;  $3,  at  your 
dealers  Or  us,  delivered  east  of  Denver.  Cata- 
logue for  two  cents.     Mention  if  for  invalid. 
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BEFORE  PURCHASING 


see  the  article  itself:  or  at  least  until  700  have  one 
of  our  booklet!  which  illustrates  and  describes  it  folly. 
Since  the  Mendel  Wardrobe  Trunk  has  been  advertised, 
many  others  have  sought  to  imitate  it.  In  no  trunk  ia 
it  possible  to  se-ure  so  much  apace  properly  divided  and 
partitioned  into  drawers  and  compartments  for  the  care- 
ful handling  of  yonr  wardrobe  while  traveling.    Write  for 

lining  full  list  and  description  of  Mendel  Make  Trunks  and 

s  name  of  your  Dearest  dealer. 

k  CO.,  134  W.  Purl  I1r.it,  CIICHUT1,  QUO 

*  ifMiition  Afflitob'*  Bwdwiu  Macaiihi  tram  you  milt  h>  asswrMam 
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more  positions  and  makes  more  money  than  any  other 
element  in  commerce.  The  man  who  CBS  write  and  speak 
flnenliy-who  can  ei  press  bimielf  in  clear,  masterly  njHUi  ■ 
can  literally  select  hie  own  opportunity.  Wherever  Id. 
psaat  be  pot  lo  written  form  he  ia  wanted  at  a  preroiu 
wberererdiplomacy.aalesnianehlpand  tactmuat  be  mould.  _ 
into  type  he  can  aJmoat  command  his  own  salary.    For  the 

ability  to  write  good  English  it  no  longer  a  mere  reqniai 

literary  success— it  ia  *  practical,  business  Betting  force 
commands  respect,  influence*  opinion  and  insures  auct 

How  Is  Your  English? 

If  won  want  your  letters  to  nave  the  "vim"  and  "go"  of 
word*  (hat  wis ;  if  yon  want  to  embody  in  your  cor- 
respondence that  "mafic"  touch,  (nap  and  psrsonality 
that  sounds  a  goLlcn  echo  in  your  cask  drawer  - 
man  who  will  help  you  ia  Sherwin  Cody. 


He  baa  an  International  r< 


station  aa  ar 
1  hia  pr 


Study.  Grammar.  Punctuation,  Composition. 
Writing.  Creative  Compoaitlon,  hitherto  Bole 
form  for  Si;  to  (25  for  each  separate  coursi 
contain  everything-  that  will  help  yon.  nothl 
lumber.    They  teach  a  man  to  be  bia  own  did 


m  English  f, 


These  booka 


Kaeliih,     K«T>  Ui,  Cody'i  book  u  yowl  olbo.  ud  Im  111  lunula  I 

bt  worth  twice  vbArouirtDD'.    And  you  will  jrrT  U.  too- 

This  Set  ef  Pour  Books 

regularly  sells  for  tj.cn  the  set,  but  If  you  mention  this  > 
tlaement  and  send  in  cash  with  your  order  the  price  is 
But  act  to-day,  the  Oder  may  not  appear  again. 

The  SYSTEM  COMPANY 

How  York  For  D«k  J.   Cfcie^o  L 


Wanted— Men  to 
Fill  Good  Positions 

The  I.  C.B.  Plan  enables  yon  10  help  yourself 

t  changing;  poalLloni  nntil  you 

Spedil  Selt-lelp  Offer— Sttrt  Now! 

>o  have  hem  Hesitating,  the 


Simply  select  from  the  list  the  kind  of  or.-upnUo 

yon  ean  become  a  aneeess  In  that  position.    By 

Writ*  the  poalal  card  Icvday.    IsTsaaxTioaat 


Here  is  &  List  of 
Good  Positions 

Select  the  one  yon  prefer,  write  a  poalal 
The  larterBwUtwal  Cirresgsnirnct  Schawls,  Bea*" 
Senates,  Pa.,  and  aak  how  yon  fan  qualify  10  fill 


He  tvre  and  mention  the  poriti 

Bookkeeper  Mech 

■■     Stenolripher  Torer 
Advc-riijto.em  Writer          tlec. 

Show  Cird  Writer  Mech 

Window  Trim aier  Shjy. 

Commercial  Law  for  Sljtic 

Illn.'trJto'r"''  "' 

Civil  Service 

Chemiit 

Teililc  Mill  So  pi. 


nytrnprtfe. 
nicil  Drill" 
ln  rlmnbcr 

seas 

Snar'y  tnaine. 
1  Lasiacer 

it,*  Conine  10 
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The  novelette  is  a  fascinating 
story  with  the  rich  coloring  of 
Creole  life  in  Mew  Orleans.  It 
Is  entitled 

"Mtecto    in  Hamvnn," 

and  its  author  Is  Vincent  Harper. 

The  Jane  number  will  also 
contain  the  second  in  the  series 
of  racing  stories  by 

W.  A.   FRASER 

The  list  of  short  stories,  more  absorbingly  Interesting  than  ever,  in- 
cludes tales  by  CAROLDJE  DUER,  RICHARD  W.  CHILD,  FRANCES 
WILSON,  FREDERICK  G.  FASSETT,  and  PARKER  L.  WALTER.  Two 
brilliant  essays  by  HART  MANNERS  and  ROBERT  STEWART  effectively 
supplement  the  fiction. 

HOW  OH   SUE 


The  feature  of  the  June  num. 
her  of  ATNSLEE'S  is  the 
concluding  instalment  of  "Mr. 
and  Mrs.  NEVTLL  TYSON," 
the  remarkable  story  by 

May  Sinclair* 

Author  of 

"Thm  Divine  Firm." 


Photograph!  d 

fa]  and  pop u In i 


FREE -ART  PORTFOLIO    FREE 

MAOaaifc  hut  at  greet  expenie  prepared  a  "PnrtMla 
Tapbi  of  Mix  Marina  EUtott,"  one  of  Amirici'i  moat 

popular  actreasea.    The  Portfolio  contains  six  large 
larbon  pholoa-rephf  colorod  by  band.     They  are  the 

mm!  best  pictures  of  Miss  Elliott,  taken  by  one  of  the  moat 

ikilled  photographers  in  the  land.    The  pictures  are  mounted  on  a 

mat  paper  and  folded  Into  a  binder,  and  may  be  retained  In  a 

—making  an  artistic  Portfolio — or  they  can  be  easily  removed 

amed  complete,  no  other  mat  being  necfwsary.    It  is  iuipofcrible 

fnlly  describe  ibe  Portfolio  here.    Its  novelty  and  b- — * "— 

. -.._,      Bverylov ——  —  <-. 


bat  every  sabscriberto 


Sht— bat  every 
>n  price  of  1(1.80,  can  secnri 
"  — *  satisfactory,  mone'y  will  be  refunded  on  request. 


Flftt  mtnliun  Afpuiiii's  Boraxovi: 
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A  HISTORY  OF  THE 

AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

By  Woodfow  Wilson,  LL.D. 

President  of  Princeton  University 


FIVE    BEAUTIFULLY    ILLUSTRATED    VOLUMES 
AND     "  HARPER'S    MAGAZINE "      (o.e  Tear)     FOR 


\  *  1 2.00 


These  books  are  not  like  the  edition  sold  in  all  bookstores  for  $17.50  per  set 


■^■RESIDENT  WILSON  has  devoted  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  the 
H  WM  preparation  of  this  great  work—from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
||^H  accession  of  President  Roosevelt.  It  is  monumental  in  character 
™^™l  and  scope,  represents  the  genius  of  the  greatest  historical  writer 
of  the  present  time,  and  is  written  in  that  delightfully  flowing  style  which 
translates  historical  facts  into  the  romance  of  a  nation. 


HLMOST  every  artist  of  distinction— Howard  Pyle,  Frederic  Rem- 
ington, H.  C.  Christy,  Harry  Fenn,  Carlton  T.  Chapman,  F.  Luis 
Mora,  C.  S.  Reinhart,  F.  C.  Yohn,  etc.,  etc.— has  contributed  to  its 
pages,  and  remote  historical  archives,  long-forgotten  deeds,  and 
governmental  records,  rare  manuscripts,  private  picture-galleries,  and  exclu- 
sive libraries  all  over  the  world  have  been  visited  and  searched  by  experts  for 
pictorial  contributions  to  this  epoch-making  work. 

■gtVERY  process  known  to  modern  methods  for  the  perfect  repro- 
■  JH  duction  of  paintings  and  prints  has  been  employed.  The  frontis- 
LSI  piece  of  the  first  volume  is  a  photogravure  portrait  of  President 
^SHfil  Wilson.  Maps  in  color  are  a  feature  of  each  volume.  The  paper 
was  specially  made  for  this  work,  and  is  a  delight  to  the  touch  and  to  the 
eye.    The  binding  is  dark-blue  cloth,  lettered  in  gold,  with  trimmed  edges,  etc. 


OUR    OFFER 


We  will  send  you  the  entire  set  of  five  volumes,  charges  prepaid,  on  receipt  of 
$1.00.  If  you  do  not  like  the  books  when  they  reach  you,  send  them  back  at  our 
expense,  and  we  will  return  the  $1.00.  If  you  do  like  them,  send  us  $1.00  every 
month  for  eleven  months.  On  receipt  of  this  dollar,  we  will  send  you,  without  addi- 
tional cost,  a  year's  subscription  to  either  Harper's  Magazine,  Harper's  Weekly, 
Harper's  Bazar,  or  the  North  American  Review.  In  writing,  state  which  periodi- 
cal jou  want.    Address 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  PUBLISHERS,  NEW  YORK 


i&Udz 


Please  mention  Appleton's  BooKLOvnts  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers 
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The 


Treason 


of  the 


Senate 


in 


June 


(J^The  name  that  David  Graham 
Phillips  has  given  the  series  of  articles 
he  is  writing  for  the  Cosmopolitan 
is  not  a  misnomer.  The  Treason 
of  the  Senate  is  a  fact. 

{J^The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States — Article  3,  Section  3 — says: 
"Treason  against  the  United  States 
shall  consist  only  in  levying  war  against 
them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies, 
giving  them  aid  and  comfort." 

^The  greatest  enemy  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  is*  "The  Interests" 
— the  plutocratic  power  which  makes 
the  people  pay  high  prices,  which 
openly  defies  the  laws  of  the  land, 
which  is  constantly  grinding  the  wage- 
earner  in  the  mills. of  Its  power. 

^The  Senate,  protecting  "The  Inter- 
ests/ '  this  arch-enemy  of  the  nation, 
justifies,  indeed,  this  series  of  articles — 
The  Treason  of  the  Senate. 


{[The  June  Cosmopolitan  tells 
of  Senator  Spooner  of  Wisconsin  and 
of  his  treachery  to  the  people.    . 

Cosmopolitan  sr^-"" 

Cosmopolitan  Magazine 

1789  Broadway  New  York  City 


foun  VH0W" — "Tata  Ur  Mtnwe— 

Please  mention  Appleton's  Booklovkrs  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers 
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Oriental  Limited 


"HE  WHO  TRAVELS 
DESERVES  THE  BEST  " 

The  Great  Northern  Railway 

had  this  in  mind  when  it  inaugurated  as  a  part  of  its  transcon- 
tinental service  the  superb  new  train — the  Oriental  limited. 
It  is  a 

Veritable  Club  House  On  Wheels 

affording  from  St  Paul  to  Puget  Sound  a  panoramic  view  of  the 
most  strikingly  progressive  and  diversified  stretch  of  country  in  the 
world 

St  Paul  and  Minneapolis  to  Seattle 

Two  Days  and  a  Half  of  Pleasure  and  Valuable  Object  Lessons. 

Compartment  Observation  Library  Cars. 

New  Dining  Cars  (meals  a  la  carte). 

Palace  Sleeping  Cars. 

Tourist  Sleeping  Cars. 

New  Day  Coaches. 

$75  CHICAGO  to  SEATTLE  and  return 

From  June  1  to  September  15.  Final  Return  Limit  October  31. 
Liberal  Stopover  Privileges.    "  STOP  OFF  AT  SPOKANE." 


W.  M.  LOWRIE 

F.  L  WHITNEY 

Gcn'l  Eastern  Pass'r  Agent 

Pass'r  Traffic  Mgr. 

379  Broadway 

St.  Paul 

New  York 

Minn. 

The  G.  N.  S.  S.  Dakota  tails  from  Seattle  lor  Japan  and  China  Jane  7.  1906. 
The  G.  N.  S.  S.  Minneiota  tails  fasra  Seattle  lor  Japan  and  China  July  25.  1906. 


Pitas*  mention  Applbtoh'8  Boobxovkrs  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers 
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"The  New  York  Central  Lines ' 
Lead  the  World" 


Tha   Now   York  Citnu 


—Leslie's  Weekly 

"T^OR  the  excellence 
of  their  tracks,  the 
speed  of  their  trains,  the 
safety  and  comfort  of 
their  patrons,  the  love- 
liness and  variety  of 
their  scenery,  the  num- 
ber and  importance  of 
their  cities,  and  the  uni- 
formly corred:  character 
of  their  service,  the  New 
York  Central  Lines  are 
not  surpassed  by  any 
other  system  in  the 
world." 

Ask  a  ticket  agent 
ot  any  of  these  lines  for 
information. 


C.  F.  DALY  W.  J.  LYNCH 

J1  Passenger  Traffic  Manager     Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
New  York  Chicago 
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BANFF  THE  BEAUTIFUL 

ALTITUDE  4521  FEET 
The  gateway  to  the  Canadian  National  Park.  Surrounded  by 
some  of  the  grandest  peaks  of  the  Canadian  Rocky  Mountains. 
Here  you  may  ride,  fish,  hunt,  climb,  sketch,  botanize,  bathe  in 
mineral  springs,  or  go  boating.  Banff  Springs  Hotel  is 
luxurious   in  its   appointments  and   its   service   is   unexcelled. 

REACHED  BY  THE  MAGNIFICENT  TRAINS  OF  THE 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

ROBERT  KERR.  Pmmja  T™fic  M™»«.    MONTREAL 
Fltatt  mtntinn  Afflitoh's  Booiutvzis  Magazine  akm  you  writ*  la  advtrtiitrt 
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Summon 


Co  West  to  the  Ocean 

California  Summer  weather  if  de- 
lightful along  the  Pacific  and  up  in  the 
Sierra*.  You  can  alag  yiait  Colorado 
reaorta,  the  Grand  Canyon  of  Arium 

i  and  duatlaav  way. 

Go  this  Summer 


ml*  all 


*75  5^     $69  gnu  $60  S^*,. 

Corravpondingly  loir  rate*  from  the  East  generally. 

Alas  onefarepIueSS  but  week  in  June  and  firatwaek  in  July. 

Not  room  here  to  tell  all  you  may  wiah  to  know.  Won't 
yon  write  to  n*  and  aak  for  full  information  7  "To  Cali- 
fornia Over  the  Santa  Fa  Trail"  and  "  California  Summer 
Outing* "are  two  SantaFe  publication*  yon  will  wtak  to  read. 

AM*m.Vim.D*t..A.T.VS.V.Rw..KMawTl**mmt,.CUKi* 


Santalelrail 
-co  -£Ke  Grand 

Yosemite/ 
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BERKSHIRE   HILLS 

DRY,    COOL,    INVIGORATING    CLIMATE.     PURE    WATER 

LENOX,  MASS. 

SCENERY    OF   UNSURPASSING     BEAUTY 

Hotel  Aspinwall 


The  New  cTWagnolia  MA2!SJA 

I'l'UATED  on  the  highest  point  at  Magnolia  —  the  little  village-by-the- 
sea.    The  most  popular  of  the  North  Shore  resorts.     Fifty  minutes  by 
*  train  from  Boston.  ' 

Replete  with  every  modern  convenience  for  rest,  pleasure  and  comfort  of 
its  guests.     Finest  Cuisine,  Sun  Parlors, 
Orchestra,  Spacious  Dance  Hall,  Commo- 
dious Verandas,  Beautiful  Lawns  and  Un- 
excelled Tennis  and  Croquet  Grounds. 
The  Scenery,  Roads  and  Walks  are  ideal. 
The  Bathing  free  from  undertow  —  the 
Beach  one  of  the  best  on  the  coast.  Good 
Fishing  and  perfect  conditions  for  Boating 
and  Sailing. 
Select  patronage  only. 

For  Booklet  and  particular*  write  to 

New  Magnolia  Hotel,  Magnolia,  Mass. 


Pliase  mtntion  Afft.iton's  Booklovi 


■  uJi.n  yon  writ*  <»  adviri 
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Wnh  the  passing  of  alternate  sunshine  and  storm,  when  the  fan- 
weather  promise  of  today  is  fulfilled  tomorrow,  the  call  of  nature 
becomes  insistent  and  the  paths  of  man  lead  to  rural  surroundings. 

There  is  no  better  way  of  reaching  the  heart  of  nature  than  in 
an  automobile,  and  no  better  automobile  than  the  Rambler. 

The  pleasure  of  an  afternoon  trip  or  an  extended  tour  is  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  reliability  of  the  car,  and  there  is  no  more  positive 
way  of  insuring  against  marring  incidents  than  the  use  of  a  Rambler. 

The  1906  line  comprises  two  types,  in  two  and  four-cylinder 
construction,  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  non-profes- 
sional operator  and  the  enthusiastic  expert  We  offer  several  models 
in  each  type  and  invite  your  early  inspection.    Catalogue  free. 

Main  Office  and  Factory.  Kenosha,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 

BrwehMi 

Chicago.  302-304  Wabash  Ave.  Milwaukee,  457-459  Broad' 

Boston,  145  Columbus  Ave.  Philadelphia,  342  No.  Broad  St. 

Sao  Francisco,  125-131  Golden  Gate  Avenue 
New  York  Agency,  38-40  W.  62nd  St.  Representatives  in  all  leading  cities. 

Thomas    B.    Jeffery    C&    Company 


asaesa 


oviuts  Magazine  when  yon 
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Dixon's 
Graphite 

Makes  the  Motor  OO— 

easier,  faster,  longer 
In 

Motor-car 
Motor-boat 
Motor-cycle 

Write  for  the  bright  little  booklet  th.t  tells  moot 
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The 
Weddinj 


tfv 


r  Secure  a 

TWoman's 

Hand  in 

Marriage 

and  you 

must  ar- 

^INSURANCE 

in 

The  Prudential 

IS  THE  BEST  MEDIUM. 

Think  this  over  and  send  for  booklet  showing  cost  of  policy  at  your  age.    If  you 

wish,  you  could  secure  a  policy  payable  in  full  to  your  wife,  or  yourself,  on  a 

certain  date.    It  will  furnish  Life  In- 

surance  from  date,  of  issue,  to  date 

of  settlement.     If  you    should    not 

live,  policy  will  be  paid  to  your  wife 

at  once. 


A  Most  Interesting  Proposi- 
tion to  Married  People 


■  M.J  tl*  T«  TIM  1  k. 


The  Prudential  Insurance  Co. 


OP  AMERICA. 


JOHN  P.  MYDEN. 


■  Booklovkus  Macaiini  whin  j 
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p5SL.,.  ....■■;,■  1  he  pen  with. 

p^i    


The  Ideal  Wedding  Gift 
For  Bride  and  Bridegroom 


The  First  Letter  after  the  Wedding 

v(iH  be  written  to  you  if  you  nuke  turn  or  her  a  present  of  this  ever- 
ready  writing  instrument. 

The  preis  of  correspondence  is  never  greater  and  die  need  for 
promptness  and  despatch  never  more  urgent  than  right  after  the  wed- 
ding.    Then  your  gift  will  be  appreciated. 

The  probability  of  its  being  duplicated  by  anybody  else  is  very 
remote.  It  is  a  gift  that  differs  from  the  ordinary  wedding  present, 
but— let  it  be  genuine.  Waterman's  Ideal  Fountain  Pen  is  the 
Standard  of  the  World. 

The  Spoon-Feed  with  which  every  pen  it  equipped  makes  blots 
impossible.  It  will  lessen  the  dark  spots  in  life.  The  Clip-Cap 
eliminates  danger  of  loss.     Insist  on  both. 

This  gift,  if  you  make  it,  will  still  be  a  thing  of  beauty  and 
service  at  the  Silver  Anniversary.  Pens  may  be  engraved  with 
initials  of  any  kind  and  may  be  bad  at  all  prices. 

Gold-mounted  pens  from  $3.50  to  $7.00  or  more.  Silver 
filigree  pens  from  $5.00  to  $9.50  or  more.  Others  mounted  with 
special  fraternity  and  lodge  emblems. 

All  designs,  at  all  prices.  May  be  purchased  or  exchanged  at 
all  good  stores  in  every  city  in  the  world.     Absolutely  guaranteed. 


L.E.Waterman  Co,  173  Broadway.N.v. 

'209  STATE  5T, CHICAGO      0  SCHOOL  ST.,  BOSTON  _    961   BROADWAY,  OAKLAND 


=^2TS^_ 


138   ST.  JAMES  ST., MONTREAL 


-Jfc2. 


*=u= 


n  A !■  Furrow's  Booklovibi  Magazine  aihin 
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_    ADDS  A 

Refreshing 
Relish 

Sold  a\  all  Founts    Qf  To  EVERff  FOJMf 
Carbonated  in  Bottle5       OF  EXERCISE 


